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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T H 2 ai inguiBed rede which the publi have 

ſhewn to this work,” from the many editions through 
which it-hath paſſed, from the rapidity of the ' ſale of very 
large impreſſions, and from the increaſing demand which 
continues to he made for it, is ſuch a ſtriking evidence in 
its favour, as, to produce the 2 Wee of its uti- 
lily arid ee, | 


t may, boo be 8b erpelted that, at the” 
appearance of this new edition, ſome account ſhould be 
given of the improvements which have been made, and of 


the I of 7 new arg which will be Dong to en 
rich R | 


. * 5 
. 


In an age 5 ; celebrated as the preſent for Geographical 
ſcience, and for that ſpirit of adventure, which has ex- 
plored the moſt diſtant countries, it is highly proper that 

a work of this kind ſhould afford a ſele#ion of that infor- 
nation which i is moſt uſeful and intereſting, and faithfully 
exhibit every thing valuable to be found in the lateſt 
voyages and travels. Of theſe, fince the laßt improved 
edition of this grammar in 178 5, 4 great variety have 
bern publiſhed, which have been peruſed with the moſt © 
careful attention, and which have furniſhed many im- 
portant particulars to the accounts of the d ifferent hinge 
dems upon the continent of Europe. 9 Dr. Robert- 
ſon's hiftorical diſquiſtions concerning India; to the ſplen- 
did and accurate Map of that country by Major Rennell, 
I, * 2 whoſe 


CES": 
whoſe geographical Later Bas deſervedly gained hin 


the Hg beſt celebrity, to Major Dirom's narxative of the 
campaign in the 8 awhich terminated 25 war 


— * % * 


we en beep much. heed in our _ ee che 
timnenſe regions. of Afia,—0f Africa little can be ſaid, 
becauſe little is known. Europeans, at the end of the 
| eighteenth century, are ar much wnacquainted with the. 
interior parts of that vaſt continent, as if it were F772 
ated in one of the moſt diſtant planets. However, no- 
thing "ay been, A that ECO add to the ſmall flock 
4 travels of Mr. Bruce, the narrative by / Falke, the 
proccedings 7 the African Aſſociation, and Major Ren- 
nell Memoir and Map of the Northern parts of this © 
vaſt territory, have been very diligently attended to, and 
from them. the moſt valuable information bac been _ extratt- 
ed, —-The Geography of America wer much to the la- 
bours of Mr. Morſe, a gentleman F that. country, unbbo 
vA ted i in [perſon the. ſeveral flates in the unian, and main- 
tained an exten/ive correſpondence. with men of ſcience. 
From this authentic ſour ce, befides à variety. of other par- 
1 ticulars, the divifins of the reſpectroe ſtates into diſtricts, 
counties, towns; Sc. are n0W given, to which are added 
the deſeription be new w ene fare of Weh, and 


F ang, ko 


4. this DIY! is bi ere as wal as entice? the 
perpetual fuctuation of States and human affairs hath 
rendered ſome conſiderable edditions and alterations neceſ- 


fary 


e 1 


Vi in the 2 gra part. Such have been mad in che. 
edition; and the hiſtory of each kingdom is brought down 
to the preſent time, a particular enlargement has been 
added to that of our own, and the calamitous events of a 
neighbouring country have been detailed,” which will pro- 
duce reflections in the mind of every moderate man, fa- 
vourable to our happy iſland, and to that excellent and 
pelle poiſed conſtitution, formed by the accumulated w1 Us 
_ dom of ages, which We enjoy. 


All theſe odditinn would have fuelled this volume to 
an incommodious fize ; therefore, to make room for ſuch 


inſertions, as were abſolutely neceſſary to render the work © . 


more perfect, ſome parts, which appeared too diffuſe, 
have been abridged, and others, leſs important, have 
been omitted. Yet ſo numerous have the additions been as 
to enlarge this much beyond the laſt. Though the two _ 
laſt improved editions exceeded in bulk very conſiderably 
the preceding ones, this will be found to exceed the laſt by 
about Forty Pages, and above one hundred of new infor 29.71 
nation. A proof that great pains have been employed 
to give the work. a juſt and continued claim to general 
notice and approbatian. 


Beſides all this, the Maps in this Edition are not only 
confiderably improved, but are all new engravings. The 
diſtintneſs and accuracy with which they are executed, 


muſt ſlamp a very ſuperior value upon this 1 and 
uſeful work. 


December 1793. 


TU Gs in he Tg and -of 
his own country, it muſt be particularly agreeable to reflect on the 
rapid progreſs, and general diffuſion of learning and civility, which 
within the preſerit age, have taken place in Great Britain. What- 
ever may be the caſe in ſome other kingdoms of Europe, we in this 
iſland, may boaſt of our ſuperiority to thoſe illiberal prejudices, which 
not only cramp the genius, but ſour the temper” of man, and diſturb 
all agrecable intercourſe of ſoeiety. Among us, learning is no longer 
confined within the ſchools of the philoſophers, or the courts of the 


great; but, ap echt rn gay ens pr ny 
ed on mankind, it is become as univerſal as it is uſeful. ; 


This general diffuſion of knowledge i is one effect of that happy 
conſtitution of government, which, towards the cloſe of the laſt cen 
tury, was confirmed to us, and which conſtitutes the peculiar glory - 
of this nation. In other countries, the great body of the people poſs 
{eſs little wealth, have little power, and conſequently meet with little 
reſpect: in Great Britain the people are opulent, have great influ- 
ence, and claim, of courſe, a proper ſhare of attention. To their 
improvement, therefore, men of letters have lately directed their ſtu- 
dies; as the great body of the people, no leſs. than the dignified, the 
learned, or the wealthy few, have an acknowledged title to be amuſed 
and inſtructed. Books have been diveſted of the terms of the ſchools, - 
reduced from that ſize which ſuited: only the purſes of the rich, and 
the avocations of the ſtudious, and are adapted to perſons of more or- 
dinary fortunes, whoſe attachment to other purſuits admitted of little 
kiſure for thoſe of knowledge. It i is to books of this kind, more than 
to the works of our Bacons, our Lockes, and out Newtons, hat the 
generality. of our countrymen own that fuperior improvement, which 
diſtinguiſhes them from the lower ranks of men in all other countries, 

„ Ta 


> , 
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our preſent undertaking. No ſubject appears more intereſting than 
that we have choſen, and none ſeems capable of being handled in a 


manner that may render it more generally uſeful. 


The knowledge of the world, and of its inhabitants, though not 


che ſublimeſt purſuit of mankind, it muſt be allowed is that which 


moſt nearly intereſts them, and Fo which their abilities are beſt 
adapted- And books of Geography, which deſcribe che ſituation, 
extent, ſoil, and productions of kingdoms; the genius, manners, 
religion, government, commerce, ſciences, and arts of all the in- 
tabitafits upon earthy promiſe” the belt — for attaining this 
knvjpledge. 5 x he pe 

1 5 


The e of x ber we now offer to _ 1 
dies in, many particulars ' from other books on that ſubject. Be- 
ſides . exhibiting an. eaſy, diſtinct, and ſyſtematic account of the 
theory and. practice, of what may be called Natural Geography, the 
Author has attempted. to render the following performance an in- 


fruRive, though compendious, detail of the general hiſtory of the 


world. The character of nations depends on a combination of a 
great many circumſtances, which reciprocally effect each other. 
There is a nearer connection between the learning, the commerce, 
the government, Kc. of a ſtate, than moſt people ſeem to appre- 
hend. In a work of this kind, which pretends to include moral, 
er political, as well as natural Geography, no one of theſe objects 
ſhould paſs unnoticed. The omiſſion of any one of them would, in 
reality, deprive us of a branch of knowledge, not only intereſting in 
itſelf, but which is abſolutely neceſſary for enabling us to form an 


adequate and comprehenſive notion of the ſubject in general. We 


have thought it neceſſary, therefore, to add a new article to this 
work, which comprehends the hiſtory and preſent ſtate of learning, 


in the ſeveral countries we deſcribe, with the characters of ſuch 


perſons' as have been moſt eminent in the various departments of 
letters and philoſophy. This ſubject will, on a little reflection, 
appear altogether requiſite, when we conſider the powerful influ- 


; ence of learning upon the manners, government, and general cha- 


racter of nations. Theſe objects, indeed, till of late ſeldom found 


2 plact in geographical performances; and even where they have 


been e are Ph no means N in an r or 
* hey Ken inſtructive 


R þ 
is £3 
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inſtructive manner. Neither is this to be altogether imputed to the 
fault of geographical writers. The greater part of travellers, acting 
ſolel y under the influence of avarice, the paſſion which firſt induced 
them to quit their native land, were at little pains, and were indeed 
ill qualified to collect ſuch materials as are proper for gratifying our cu- 
rioſity, with regard to theſe particulars. The geographer then, who 
could only employ the materials put into his hands, was not enabled to 
give us any important information upon ſuch ſubjects. In the courſe of 
the preſent century, however, men have begun to travel from different 
motiyes. A thirſt for knowledge, as well as for gold, has led many 
into diſtant lands. Theſe they have explored with a philoſophic at- 
tention ; and by laying open the internal ſprings of action, by which the 
inhabitants of different regions are actuated, exhibit to us a natural and 
ſtriking picture of human manners, under the various ſtages of bar- 

barity and refinement. Without manifeſt impropriety, we could not 

but avail ourſelves of their labours, by means of which we have been 

enabled to give a more copious, and a more perfect detail of what is 
called Political Geography, than has hitherto appeared. 


In conſidering the preſent ſtate of nations, few circumſtances are 
of more importance than their mutual intercourſe. This is chiefly 
brought about by commerce, the prime mover in the cxconomy of 
modern ſtates, and of which, ries we have never loſt 1 in 
the preſent undertaking. 


We are ſenſible that a reader could not examine the preſent ſtate of 
nations with much entertainment or iuſtruction, unleſs he was alſo 
made acquainted with their ſituation during the preceding ages, and 
of the various revolutions and events, by the operation of which they 
have aſſumed their preſent form and appearance. This conſtitutes the 
hiſtorical part of our work; a department which we have endeavoured 
to execute in a manner entirely new. Inſtead of fatiguing the reader 
with a dry detail of newſpaper occurrences, no way connected with 
one another, or with the general plan of the whole, we have menti- 
oned only ſuch facts as are intereſting, either in themſelves, or from» 
their relation to objects of importance. ' Inſtead of a meagre index of 
incoherent incidents, we have drawn up a regular and connected 
epitome of the hiſtory of each country; ſuch an epitome as may be 
read with equal pleaſure and advantage, and which may be conſidered 
as a proper introduction to more copious accounts. 
. Ob Having 


* 


10 BY EF ACE. 
Having, through the Whole of the lh; mentioned the ancient 


names of countries, and in treating of their particular hiſtory ſome- 


times carried our reſearches beyond the limits of modern times, we 
have thought it neceſſary, for the ſatisfaction of ſuch readers as are 
unacquainted with claffical learning, to begin our hiſtorical Introduc- 
tion with the remote ages of antiquity, By inſerting an account of the 
ancient world in a book of geography, we afford an opportunity to the 
reader of comparing together, not only the manners, government, and 


arts of different nations, as they mow appear, but as they ſubſiſted in 


ancient ages; which, exhibiting a general map, as it were, of the hif- 
tory of mankind, renders our work more gs + ee than 7 geogra- 
phical treatiſe extant. 
* 

In the execution of our deſign, we have all along endeavoured to 
obſerve order and perſpicuity. Elegance we have ſacrificed to brevity; 
happy to catch the leading features which diſtinguiſh the charaters of 
nations, and by a few ſtrokes to. hit oft, though not completely to 
finiſh, the picture of mankind in ancient and modern times. 


What has enabled us to compriſe fo many ſubjects within the nar- 
row bounds of this work, is the omiſſion of many immaterial circum- 
ſtances, which are recorded in other performances of the ſame kind, 


and of all thoſe fabulous accounts or deſcriptions which, to the dif- 


grace of the human underſtanding, ſwell the works of geographers ; 
though the falſity of them, bath from their own nature, and the con- 
curring teſtimony of the moſt enlightened and beſt informed travellers 
and hiſtorians, been long {ance detected. 


. 5h to particular parts of the work, we have been more or leſs 


diffuſe, according to their importance to us as men, and as ſubjects | 

of Great Britain. Our own. country, in both reſpects, deſerved the 
greateſt ſhare- of our attention. > Great, Britain, though ſhe cannot 
boaſt of a more luxuriant ſoil or happier climate than many other 


countries, has advantages of another and ſuperior kind, which make 
ber the delight, the envy, and the miſtreſs of the world: theſe are, 


the equity of her laws, the freedom of her political conſtitution, and 
the moderation of her religious ſyſtem. With regard. to the Britiſh 
empire we have therefore been ſingularly copious, 


Next 
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Next to Great Britain, we have been moſt particular upon the 
other ſtates of Europe; and always in proportion as they preſent us 
with the largeſt field for uſeful reflection. By comparing together our 
accounts of the European nations, the important ſyſtem of practical 
knowledge is inculcated, and a thouſand arguments will appear in fa- 
vour of a mild 01 dit a free government, and an extended, unre- 
0 commerce. 

Digs having occupied fo large a part of our volume, Aſia next 
claims our attention; which, however, though in - ſome reſpects the 
moſt famous quarter of the world, offers, when compared to Europe, 
extremely little for our entertainment or inſtruction. . In Aſia, a ſtrong 
attachment to ancient cuſtoms, and the weight of tyrannical powers 
bears down the active genius of man, and prevents that variety in 


manners and character, which diſtinguiſhes the European nations. 


In Africa the human mind ſeems degraded below its natural tate; 
To dwell long upon the manners of this country, a country ſo im- 
merſed in rudeneſs and barbarity, beſides that᷑ it could afford little in- 
ſtruction, would be diſguſting to every lover of mankind. Add to 
this, that the inhabitants of Africa, deprived of all arts and ſciences, 
without which the human 'mind remains torpid and inaRive, diſcover 
no great variety in manners or character. A gloomy ſameneſs almoſt 
every where prevails! and the trifling diſtinctions which are diſcover- 
ed among them, ſeem rather to ariſe from an exceſs of brutality on the 
one hand, than from any perceptible approaches towards refinement on 
the other. But though theſe quarters of the globe are treated leſs ex- 


tenſively than Europe, there is no- diſtrict of — however barren 
or ſavage, entirely omitted. 


America, whether conſidered as an immenſe eontinent, inhabited by 
an endleſs variety of different people, or as a country intimately con- 
nected with Europe by the ties of commerce and government, deſerves 
very particular attention. The bold diſcovery, and barbarous con- 
queſt of this New World, and the manners and prejudices of the ori- 
ginal inhabitants, are objects which, together with the deſcription of 
the country, deſervedly occupy no ſmall ſhare of this performance. 


* 


3 „ 


1 PREFACE 


Is treating of ſuch a variety of ſubjects, ſome leſs 6 particu- 
lars, no doubt, muſt eſcape our notice. But if our general plan be 
good, and the outlines and chief figures ſketched with truth and judg- 
ment, the candour of the learned, we hope, will excuſe imperfections 
which are unavoidable in a work of this aſs kind. 

We c cannot, CENTS 3 the bounds of a ES inſiſt upon 
the other parts of our plan. The Maps, which are executed with 
care, by the beſt · informed artiſts in theſe kingdoms, will we hope, 
afford ſatisfaction. The ſcience of natural geography, for want of 
proper encouragement from thoſe who are alone capable of giving it, 
MY remains in a very imperfect ſtate; and the exact diviſions and 
extent of countries, for want of geometrical ſurveys, are far from 
being well aſcertained. This conſideration has induced us, to adopt 
the moſt unexceptionable of Templeman's Tables, which, if they 
give not the exacteſt account, afford at leaſt a general idea of this ſub- 
je; which is all indeed we can 9 until the geographical ſcience 
arrives at n perfection. 


DIRECTIONS for placing the MAPS. 


The WORLD, 7o front the Title. POLAND, LUTHUANIA, and 
The SPHERE, — page 10 PRUSSIA, — page 515 


EVROPE, — 60 || SWIT ZERLAND, | 535 
DENM ARK, SWEDEN, and SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 545 
NORWAY, — 621|ITALY, — 82 
RUSSIA in Euzors, — 1 17 TURKEY in Euxorz, and 
SCOTLAND, — 14 Hu x GAR, — 610 
ENGLAND and WALES, 196 ASIA, — — 619 
IRELAND, — 382 EAST INDIES, —— 664 
BRANCE, — 497 || AFRICA, — 736 
SEVEN UNITED PROVIN- |[|NORTH AMERICA, 797 
CES and N ETHERLAN DS, WEST INDIES, — 853 
448 SOUTH AMERICA, 87 


GERMANY, — 463 [QHART of the WORLD 69 
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Or the Pi Ax Ts, the Cox Es, the FRED Sraks, and the diffe. 
| rent SYSTEMS. of the UNIVEs. ml 
THE ſcience of Grootapny cannot be completel underſtood With. 
out conſidering the earth as à planet, or as a body moving roun | 
| 
3 k 


another at a: conſiderable: diſtance from it. But the ſcietice Which treat 
of the planets, and other heavenly bodies, is called As TR OV Hence 
the neceſſity of beginning this work with an account of the heavenly bo- 
flies. Of 1 conſpicuous is thãt glorious luminary the Sun: 
the fountain of light and heat to the Tevetal planets, which move rand 
it; and which, N wg with the fun; compoſe what aſtronomers have 
called the Solar Syſtem. The way, or patch, in which the.planets move 
round the fun, is called their Orbit; and it is row. fully 7875 by aſtro⸗ 
nomers, 8 are ſeven planets which move round the ſun, each in 
its own orbit. The names of theſe, acrording to their neatneſs to the 
ntre, or middle point of the ſun, are Merc Venus, the Earth, Mars, 
15225 Saturn, and the Log, Sidus, e two firſt, becauſe they 
move, within the orbit of the earth (being nearer the ſun) are called I- 
rr planets, e s more properly, interior or inzer planets ; the fou 
ſt, moving without the orbit bf the earth, are called Agerior, or, forth | 


more properly, exterior dr outer Planets.” If we can form a notion of the 
manner in which any one of theſe planets, ſuppoſe our earth, moves round 
he ſun, we can eaſily conceivethe manner in which all the reſt do it. We 
only therefore particularly conſider the motion of the earth, or planet 
on which we live, leaving that bf the others to be collected from A tales, 
which we ſhall ſet down with ſack explications as may render it intelligi- 
ble to the meaneſt capa W AE, e 
FE ve tins wat log chlth159 id ofic 918k HftedttY 
plane, of no remarkable thickneſs; and the regions below it were ſuppol- 
ed to be the habitations of ſpirits, © The bęavens, in which the Tun, mod, 
and ſtars appeared to move daily from eaſt to weſt, were conceived to be 
at no great diſtance from it, and iq be oni defigned for the uſe or orna- 
ment of our earth: ſeveral reaſons; However, occurred, Which rendered 
this opinion improbable; it is neędleſs to mention them, becauſe we have, 
now a ſufficient proof of the figure of the earth, from the voyages of many 
navigators, who have 3 round it ; as from that of Magellan g 
Rip, which was the fiſt that ſurröunded the den failing eaſt from # BIT 3 


* 
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in Europe in 1519, and returning to the ſame after a voyage of 1124 days, 
without apparently altering his direction, any more than a fly would ap- 
pear to do 1n moving round a ball of wax. | | 

The roundneſs of the earth being thoroughly eſtabliſhed, a way was 
thereby naturally opened for the diſcovery of its motion. For while it 
was conſidered as a plane, mankind had an obſcure notion of its being 
ſupported, like a ſcaffolding, on pillars, though they could not tell what 
ſupported theſe. . Rus the figure of a globe is much better adapted to mo- 


tion. This is confirmed by conſidering, that, if the earth did not move 
round the ſun, not only the fun, but all the ſtars and planets, muſt, move 


round the earth. Now, as philoſophers, by reckonings founded on the 
ſureſt obſervations, have been able to gueſs pretty nearly at the diſtances 
of the heavenly bodies from the earth, and from each other, juſt as every 
body that Knows the firſt elements of mathematics can meaſure the height 
of a ſteeple, or any object placed on it ; it appeared that, if we conceived 
the heavenly bodies to move round the earth, we muſt ſuppoſe them en- 
dowed with a motion or velocity ſo immenſe as-to exceed all conception: 
whereas all the appearances in nature may be as well explained by imagin- 
ing the earth to move round the ſun in the ſpace of a year, and to turn on 
its own axis once in 24 hours. „ 1 

To form a conception of theſe two motions of the earth, we may ima- 
gine a ball moving on a billiard-table or bowling-green : the ball pro- 
ceeds forwards upon the green or table, not by ſliding along like a = wa 
lev wood, or a ſlate upon ice, but by turning round its own axis, 
whi 


ch is an imaginary line drawn through the centre or middle of the 


ball, and ending on its ſurface in two points called its poles. Conceiving 
the matter then in this way, and that the earth in the ſpace of 24 hours, 
moves from weſt to. caſt, the inhabitants on the ſurface of it, like men 
on the deck of a ſhip, who are inſenſible of their own motion, and 
think that the banks move from them in a contrary direction, will con- 
ceive that the ſun and ſtars move from eaſt to weſt in the ſame time of 24 
hours, in which they, along with the earth, move from weſt to eaſt, This 
daily or diurnal motion of the earth being once clearly conceived, will 
enable us eaſily to form a notion of its annual or yearly motion round the 
ſun. For as that luminary ſeems to have a daily motion round our earth, 
which is really occaſioned by the daily motion of the earth round its axis, 
ſo, in the courſe of a year, he ſeems to have an annual motion in the hea- 
vens, and to riſe and ſet in different points of them, which is really occa- 
foned by the daily motion of the earth in its. orbit or path round the 
ſun, which it completes in the time of a year. Now as to the firſt of 
theſe motions-we owe the difference of day and night, ſo to the ſechnd 
we are indebted for the difference in the length of the days and nights, 
and in the ſeaſons of the year. | | Mags. 
Tus PLANETS.] Thus much being ſaid with regard to the motion of 
the earth, which the ſmalleſt reflection may lead us to apply to the other 
| [rigs we muſt obſerve, before exhibiting our table, that, beſides the 
even planets already mentioned, which- meve round the ſun, there are 
- fourteen other bodies which move round four of theſe, in the ſame man- 
ner as they do round the ſun ; and of theſe our earth has one, called the 
moon; Jupiter has four, Saturn has ſeven (two * of theſe having been 
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lately diſcovered hy Dr. Herſchell); and the Georgium Sidus has twö, as 
that excellent aſtronomer has ſhewn. Theſe are all called moons, from 
their agreeing with our moon, which was firſt attended to:, and fomes 
times they are called /econdary planets, becauſe they ſeem to be attendants 
of the Earth, Jupiter, Saturn, and the Georgium didus, about which they 


move, and which are called primar. |" art 


There are but two obſervations more; neceſſary for underſtanding thh * 


following table. They are theſe : we have already faid that the adnual 


motion of the earth occaſioned the diverſity of ſeaſons. But this wand 


not happen, were the axis of the earth exactly parallel, ur in a line 


with the axis of its orbit; becauſe then the ſame parts of the earth would 


be turned towards the ſun in every diurnal revolution; which would de- 
prive mankind of the err viciflitudes of the ſeaſons, ariſing from the 
difference in length of the days and nights. This therefore is not the 


caſe—the axis of the earth is inclined to the plane of the- earth's orbit, 
which we may conceive; by ſuppoſing a ſpindle put through a ball, with 
one end of it touching the ground; if we move the ball directly fqrwards, 


while one end of the ſpindle continues to touch the ground, and the 
other points towards ſome quarter of the heavens, we may form a notion 
of the inclination of the earth's axis to its orbit, from the inclination of 
the ſpindle to the ground. The ſame obſervation applies to ſome of 
the other planets, as may be ſeen from the table. The only thing that 
now remains, is to conſider what is meant by the mean diſtames of the 
planets. from the ſun. In order to underſtatd which, we muſt learn 
that the orbit, or path which a planet deſcribes, were it to be marked 


out, would not be quite round or circular, but in the ſhape of a figure call · 


ed an ellipſis, which, though reſembling a circle, is longer than broad; 
Hence the ſame planet is. not always at the ſame diſtance from the ſun, 


and the mean diſtance of it is, that wllich is exactly betwixt · its greateſt, | 


and leaſt diſtance, Here follows the table. 


A TABLE of the Diameters, Periods, &c. of the ſeveral Planets in the 
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The Georgian planet (or Georgium Sidus) having greatly excited the 
attention of the learned world, it would be unpardonable, in a work of 
this nature, to omit giving the reader a brief account of it. It was diſ- 
covered by Dr. Herſchell, with his teleſcope of great fize and power, in 
the yn ee For this diſcovery he obtained from the Royal Society 
the honorary recompenſe of fir Godfrey Copley's medal. In ſo recent a 
diſcovery of' a planet fo diſtant, many particulars cannot be e ed. 
We have introduced ſome account of it into the above table from the firſt 
authority. . e beg 5 | 1 

| Thou h the Georgium Sidus was not known as a planet till the time 
df Dr. Herſchell, yet there are reaſons ta ſuppoſe it had been ſetn 


| before, but had then been conſidered as a fed ſtar; but, from the ſteadi- 


neſs of its light, from its diameter being increaſed by high magnifying 
powers, from the change which he had obſerved in its fituation, he con- 
cluded that it was a comet; but in alittle time he; with others, determined 
that it was a planet, from its vitinity to the ecliptic, the direction of its 
motion, being ſtationary in the time, and in ſuch circumſtances às corre · 
fpond with fimilar appearances in other planets. When the moon is ab- 
t it may be ſeen be the naked eye; and the diſcovery of two fatellites 
attending it, ſeems to confer upon it x dignity, and to raiſe it into a more 
conſpicuous ſituation among the great s of our ſolar ſyſtem. As the 
diſtances of the planets, when marked in miles, are a burden to the me. 
worry aſtronomers often expreſs their mean diſtances in a ſhorter wa 
by ſuppoſing the diſtance from the earth to the ſun to be divided into ton 
ts. Mercury may then be eſtimated at four of ſuch parts from the 
un, Venus at ſeven, the Earth at ten, Mars at fifteen, Jupiter at fifty-twa 
ſuch parts, Saturn at ninety-five, and the Georgium Sidus one hundred and 
Con s.] The reader having obtained an idea of the planets from the 
table, and the previous obſervations: neceſſary for uhderſtanding it, muſt 
next turn his reflection to the comets, which, as they revolve. round our 
ſun, are a part of the ſolar ſyſtem; Theſe deſcending from the far diſtant 
FArts of the ſy ſtetn with 5 rapidity; fur priſe us with their ſingular ap 
arance of a train or tail, which accompanies them; become viſible to us 


in the lower parts of their orbits, and, after a ſtiort ſtay, go off again to 


ces;and diſapprar. 'Fhough ſame of the ancients had more juſt 
notions of them, yet the opinion ny prevailed; that they were only 
meteors generated in the air, like to thoſe we ſee in it every night, and in 


- a few moments vaniſhing, no cart wes taken to obſerve or record theit 


hanomena atcurately, till of late. Hence this part bf aſtronomy is very 
lmperfect The general doctrine is that they ate ſolid, compact bodies, 
Itke other pants; and regulated by the ſatne laws of gravity, ſo as to 
deſcribe . ateas in pfoportional times by radii drawn to the common 
centre. They move about the ſac in very eccengric ellipſes, arid are of 


much greater denſity than the earth; for ſorhe of them are heated in every 


= to fackt a degree as would vitrify or diffipateariy ſubſtance known 
us. Sit Iſaac. Newton eothpoted the heat of the comet that appeared 
in the year . bBowhen neareſt the ſun, to be 2000 times hotter tan red 


not iron, and that, being thus 1 A muſt retain its hoat till it comes 


round again, although its period 'ſhowid be more than 20,000 years'; and 
It is ed ed to be only” 575. It is believed that there are at leaft 21 
comets belonging to our ſyſtem, moving in all manner of directions; and 


l thoſe which have been obſerved have moved through the etherial 


regions 
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regions and the orbits of the planets, without ſuffering the leaſt ſenfible re- 
Bance in their motions, which ſufficiently proves that the (planets do not 
move in ſolid orbs. Of all the comets, the periods of three only are known 


with any degree of certainty, being found to return at intervals of 75 129 
t 


and 575 years; and of theſe, that which appeared in 1680 js the mi 
This comet, at its greateſt diſtance, is about 11 thouſand, 
200 millions of miles from the ſun, while its leaſt diſtance from the centre 
of the ſun. is about 490 thouſand miles; within leſs than one third part 
of the ſun's ſemidiameter from his ſurface. T that part of its orbit. 
which is neareſt the ſun, it flies with the amazing velocity of 880,000 miles 
in an hour; and the ſun, as ſeen from it, appears 100 degrees in breadth, 
conſequently 40,000 times as large as he appears to us. The aſtoniſhing 
diſtance that this comet runs out into empty ſpace, naturally ſuggeſts to 
our imagination, the vaſt diſtance between our ſun and the ne of the 
fixed ſtars, of whoſe attractions all the comets muſt keep clear, tò return 
periodically and go round the fun. Dr. Halley, to whom every part of 
aſtronomy, but this in a icular manner, is highly indebted, has joined 
his labours ta thoſe of the great fir Iſaac Newton on this ſubject. Our 
earth was out of the way, Co this comet laſt paſſed near her orbit; but 
it requires a more perfect knowledge of the motion of the comet, to be 
able to judge if it will always paſs by us with ſo little effect; for it may 
be here obſerved that the comet, in one part of its orbit, approaches very 
near to the orbit of our earth: ſo that in ſome revolutions, it may ap- 
proach near enough to have very conſiderable, if not fatal effects upon it. 
ap 55 . 5 Halley, Gregory, Keill, Mac Laurin, Derham, Ferguſon, 
n V NUTON, 5 f N | 
; Tux »1xED STARS. ] Having thus briefly ſurveyed the ſolar ſyſtem, 
which, though great in itſelf, is ſmall in compariſon of the immenſity of 
the univerſe, we next proceed to the comtemplation of thoſe other vaſt 
bodies, called the fixed fars ; which, being of infinite uſe in the practice 
of geography, claim a particular notice in this work. Theſe fixed ſtars 
are Aiſlinguilhed by the naked eye from the planets, by being leſs bright 
and luminous, and by contittually exhibiting that appearance which we 
call the twinkling of the ſtars. This ariſes from their being ſo extzemely 
ſmall, that the interpoſitiou of the leaſt body, of which there are many 
conſtantly floating in the air, deprives us of the fight of them; when the 
intefpoſed body changes its place, we again ſee the ſtar, and this ſuc- 
ceſſion being per — the twinkling. - But a more remark- 
able property of he fixed ſtars, and that from which they have obtained - 
their name, is their never changing their fituation, with regard to each 
planets, from what we have already ſaid, muſt evidently. be 
always changing theirs. The ſtars which are neareſt to us ſeem largeſt, 
and are therefore called of the firſt magnitude. Thoſe of the ſecond 
magnitude appear leſs, being at a greater diſtance ; and ſo eding on 
to the ſixth magnitude, which includes all the fixed ſtars that are viſible- 
without a teleſcope. As to their number, though in a clear winter's 
night, without moonſhine, they ſeem to be innumerable, which is owing 
to their ſtrong ſparkling, and our looking at them in a confuſed manner; 
yet when the whole firmanent is divided, as it has been done by the an- 
cients, into ſigus and conſtellations, the number that can be ſeen at a 
time, bs As bare eye, is not above a thouſand. Since the introduction 
Ak teleſcopes, indeed, the number of n ſtars . 
. u 3.  * HJdered 
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- fidered as immenſe ; becauſe the greater perſection we arrive at in our 
glaſſes, the more ſtars always appear to us. Mr. Flamſtead, late royal 
aſtronomer at Greenwich, has given us a catalogue of about 3000 ſtars, 
[Theſe are called teleſcopic ſtars, from their being inviſible without the 
' | aſſiſtance of that inſtrument. Dr. Herſchel}, to whoſe ingenuity and aſ- 
| ſiduity the aſtrenomical world is ſo much indebted, has evinced what great 
diſcoveries may be made by improvements in the inſtruments of obſerva- 
tion. In ſpeaking here of his diſcoveries, I ſhall uſe the words of M, de la 
"Lande. In paſſing rapidly over the heavens with his new teleſcope, 
« the univerſe increaſed under his eye ; 44,000 ſtars, ſeen in the ſpace of 
« a few degrees, ſeemed to indicate that there were ſeventy-five millions 
<« in the heavens.” But what are all theſe when compared to thoſe that 
fill the whole, expanſe, the boundleſs fields of #ther ? Indeed the im- 
menſity of the umverſe muſt contain ſuch numbers, as would exceed the 
utmoſt ſtretch of the human e fog who can ſay how far the 
. Univerſe extends, or point out thoſe limits, where the Creator ſtayed “ his 
rapid wheels” or where he „ fixed the golden compaſſes ?*? | 
The immenſe diſtance of the fixed ſtars from our earth, and one another, 
3s of all conſiderations the moſt proper for raifing our ideas of the works of 
_ God, For notwithſtanding the great extent of the earth's orbit or path 
(which is at leaſt 190 millions of miles in diameter) round the ſun, the 
diſtance of a fixed ſtar is not ſenſibly affected by it; ſo that the ſtar does 
not appear to be any nearer us when the earth is in that part of its orbit 
neareſt the ſtar, than it ſeemed to be when the earth was at the moſt dif. 
ſtant part of its orbit, or 100 millions of miles farther removed from the 
fame ſtar. The ſtar neareſt us, and conſequently the largeſt in appear- 
ance, is the dog-ſtar, or Sirius. Modern diſcoveries make it probable 
that each of theſe fixed ſtars is a ſun, having planets and comets revolvin 
round it, as our ſun has the earth and other planets revolying round him. 
Now the dog-ſtar appears 27,c00 times leſs than the ſun ; and, as the diſ- 
tance of the ſtars muſt be greater in proportion as they ſeem leſs, mathe- 
maticians have computed the diſtance of Sirius from us to be two 
billions and: two hundred thouſand millions of miles. The motion of 
light, therefore, which, though ſo quick as to be commonly thought 
inſtantaneous, takes up more time in travelling from the ſtars to us than 
we do in making a Weſt India voyage. A ſound would not arrive tg us 
from thence. in 50,000 years; which, next to light, is conſidered as the 
quickeſt body we are, acquainted with, And a cannon ball flying at the 
ra te of 480 miles an hour, would not reachus in 700,000 years. Ko 
The ſtars being at ſuch immenſe diſtances from the ſun, cannot poſ- 
ſibly receive from him ſo ſtrong a 5 as they ſeem to have: nor any 
brightneſs ſufficient to make them viſible to us. For the ſun's rays muſt 
be ſo ſcattered and diſſipated before they reach ſuch remote objects, that 
they can never be tranſmitted back to our eyes, ſo as to render theſe ob- 
jects viſible by reflection. The ſtars therefore ſhine with their own na- 
tive and unborrowed luſtre, as the ſun does; and ſihce each particular 
ſtar, as well as the fun, is confined'to a particular portion of ſpace, it iz 
plain that the ſtars are of the ſame nature with the fat F 
It is no Way probable that the Almighty, who always acts with infinite 
wiſdom, and does nothing in vain, ſhould create ſo many glorious fans, 
fit for ſo many important age S and place them at ſuch diſtances from 
one another, without proper objects near enough to be benefited by theit 
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influences. Whoever imagines that they were created only to give a faint 
limmering light to the inhabitants of this globe, muſt have a very ſuper - 
cial knowledge of aſtronomy *, a mean opinion of the Divine Wiſdom + 
face, by an infinitely leſs exertion of creating-powkr, the Deity could 
have given our earth much more light by one fingle additional moon. 
Inſtead then of one ſun and one world anly, in the univerſe, as the un- 
fkilful in aſtronomy imagine, that ſcience diſcovers to us ſuch an incon- 
ceivable number of ſuns, ſyſtems, and worlds, diſperſed through, bound- 
leſs ſpace, that if our ſun, with all the planets, moens, and comets be- 
longing to it, were annihilated, they would be no more miſſed by an eye 
that could take in the whole creation, than a grain of ſand from the ſea- 
ſhore : the ſpace they poſſeſs, being comparatively ſo ſmall, that it would 
ſcarcely be a ſenſible blank in the univerſe, although the Georgium Sidus 
the outermoſt of our planets, revolves about the ſun in an orbit of 10, 830 
millions of miles in circumference, and ſome of our comets make ex- 
curſions upwards of ten thouſand millions of miles beyond the orbit of the 
Georgium Sidys ; and yet at that amazing diſtance, they are in comparably 
nearer to the ſun than to any of the ſtars; as is evident from their keeping 


clear of the attracting power of all the ſtars, and returning periodically by 
virtue of the ſun's attraction. | ; 


From what we know of our own ſyſtem, it may be reaſonably con- 
cluded, that all the reſt are with equal wiſdom contrived, ſituated, aud 
provided with acommodations for” rational inhabitants. For although 
there is almoſt an infinite variety in the parts of the creation which we 
have opportunities of examining, yet there is a general analogy running 
2 and connecting all the parts into one ſcheme, one deſign, one 
whole! 5 a | 

Since the fixed ſtars are prodigious ſpheres of fire, like our ſun, arid at 
inconceivable diſtances from one another, as well as from us, it is reaſonable 
to conclude they are made for the ſame purpoſes that the ſun is : each to 


| beſtow light, heat, and vegetation on a-certain number of inhabited 


planets, kept by gravitation within the ſphere of its activity. | 
What an auguſt ! what an amazing conception, if human imagination 
can conceive it, does this give of the works of the Creator! "Thouſands 
and Thouſands of ſuns, multiplied without end, and ranged all around us, 
at immenſe diſtances from each other, attended by ten thouſand times ten 
thouſand worlds, all in rapid motion, yet calm, regular, and harmonious, 
invariably keeping the paths preſcribed thera; and theſe worlds peopled 
with myriads of intelligent beings, formed for endleſs progreſſion in perfec- 
tion and felicity. * | 3 
If ſo much power, wiſdom, goodneſs, and magnificience is diſplayed in 
the material creation, which is the leaſt conſiderable part of the univerſe, 
how great, how wiſe, how good muſt HE be, who made and governs the 
whole ! 1455 he 
Taz CONSTELLATIONS.] The fir/# people who paid much attention to 
the fixed ſtars, were the /epherds in the beautiful plains of Egypt and Baby- 


* Eſpecially ſince there are many ſtars which.are not viſible without the aſſiſtance 
of a good teleſcope; and therefore, inſtead of giving light to this world, they can only 
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be ſeen by atew aſtronomers. » 
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lon; who partly from amuſement, and partly with a yiew o direct th 
in travelling during the night, pbſerved the ſituation of theſe celeſtial 
bodies. Endowed With a lively fncy, they divided the ſtars into different 
companies or conſtellations, each of which they fuppoſed to repreſent the 
image of ſome animal, or other ttreſtrial object. The peaſants in our own 
country do the ſame thing; for they diſtinguiſh that great northern con- 
= ſtellation, which philoſophers call the Urſa Major, by the name of the 
= Plough, the figure of which it certainly may repreſent with a very little 
= help from the fancy. But the conſtellations in general have preſerved the 
= names which were given ther by the ancients ; and they are reckoned 21 
| mort bern, and 12 ſouthern; but the moderns have increaſed the number of the 
3 northern to 36, and of the ſouthern to 32. Beſides theſe, there are the 12 
| Few or conſtellations in the Zodiac, as it is called from a Greek word, ſig- 
il | pifying an animal, becauſe each of theſe 12 repreſents ſome animal. Fhis 
1 is a great circle which divides the heavens into two equal parts, of which 
we mall ſpeak hereafter. In the mean time, we ſhall conclude this ſee- 
tion with an accpunt of the riſe, progreſs, and revolutions in aſtronomy. 
P41 FFERENT SYSTEMS OF THE UNIVERSE. ] Mankind muſt have made a 
very confiderable improvement in obſerying the motions of the heavenly, 
| ies, before as could ſo far difengage themſelves ftom the prejudices 
| of ſenſe and popular opinion, as to believe that thE earth, upon which we 
{ | live, was not fixed and immoveable. © We find accordingly, that Thales, 
| the-Milefan, wha, about : 80 years before Chriſt, firſt taught aſtronomy in 
| . Europe, had gone fo far in this ſubjeR as to calculate eclipſes, or interpoſi- 
i ions of the mann between the earth and the ſun, or of the earth between 
the fun and the moon (the nature of which may be eaſily underſtood, from 
a what we have already obſerved.) Pythagoras, a Greek philoſopher, flou- 
© Tiſhedabout 530 years after Thales, and was, no doubt equally well acquaint- | 
1 ed with the motion of the heavenly bodies. This led Pythagoras to con- 
ceive an idea, which there is no reaſan to believe had ever been 8 
of before, namely, that the earth itſelf was in motion, and that the fun 
was at reſt. He found that it was impoſſible, in any other way, to give 
a conſiſtent account of the heavenly motions. The ſyſtem, however, 
was fo extremely oppoſite to ail the prejudices of ſenſe and opinion, that 
it never wade great progreſs, nor was ever widely diffuſed in the ancient, 
world. The philoſophers of antiquity, defpairing of being able to over- 
come ignorance by reaſan, ſet themſelves to adapt the one to the other, 
and to form a reconciliation between them. This was” the caſe with 
Ptolemy, an Egyptian philoſopher, who flouriſhed 138 years before 
Chriſt, He ſuppoſed with the vulgar, who. meaſure every thing by 
themſelves, that the earth was fixed 8 in the center of the 
univerſe, and that the ſeyen planets, conſidering the moon as one of the 
primaries, were placed near to it; above them was the firmament of 
© fixed ſtars, then the cryſtalline orbs, then the primum mobile, and, laſt 
of all, the ccelum- empyrium, or heaven of heavens. All theſe vaſt orbs 
be ſuppoſed to move round the earth once in 24 hours; and beſides that, 
certain tated and periodical times. To account fer thefe motions, he 
was obliged to conceive a number of circles, called excentrics and epicycles, 
croſſing and interfering with' one another. The ſyſtem was univerſally 
maintained by the peripatetic philoſophers, v were the moſt conſiderable 
ſect in Europe from the time of Ptolemy to tue revival of learning in the 
&xtecath century. J a ES SOT wp roo = 8 | 
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At length, Copernicus, a native of Poland, a bold and original genius, 
adopted the Pythagorean, or true ſyſtem of the univerſe; aud publiſhed 
it to the world in the year 1530. This doctrine had been ſo long in obſcu- 
rity, that the reſtorer of it was conſidered as the inventor ; and the ſyſtem 


obtained the name of the Copernicgn philoſophy, though only revived by 
that great man. * ; 


Europe, however, was ftill imnierſed in ignorance; and the 


Ades of the world were not able to keep pace with thoſe of a refined 


iloſohy. This occaſioned Copernicus to have few abettors, but man) 
99 5 Tycho Brahe, in tficulart a noble Dane, ſegüble of the 
deiects of the Ptoleniaic ſyſtem, but unwilling to acknowledge the mo- 
tion of the earth, endeavoured, about 1 586, to eftabliſhi a new ſyſtem of 
his own, which was ſtill more perplexed and embarraſſed than that of | . 
Ptolemy- It allows a monthly motion to the moon round the earth, as 
the centre of its orbit; and it makes the fun to he the centre a the or- 
bits of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The ſun, however. 
with all the planets, is ſuppoſed to be e round the earth in à yeare 
and even once in the twenty-four hours, This ſyſtem, notwithſtanding 
its abſurdity, met with Its advocates.  Longomontanus, and others, fo far 
refined upon it, as to admit the diurnal motipn of the earth, though they 
inſiſted that it had no 2 8 „ e ETA PT 1 
About this time, after a darkheſs of a great many ages, the firſt da 
of learning and taſte gegan to appear in*Kurop?. fiche ths Fifa 
ferent countries began to, cultivate aſtronomy. . Galileo, a Florentine, 
about the year 1610, introduced the uſe of e which diſcovered 
new arguments in ſupport of the motion of the earth, and confirmed. the 
old ones. The fury and bigotry of the clergy indeed, had almoſt eek 
this flouriſning bud: Galileo 'was'obliged to renounce the Copernican ſy 
tem as a damnable here The happy reformation in religion, howeyer, 
placed the one half of yrope beyond the reach of the papal thunder.” It 
taught mankind that the ſcriptures were not given for explaining ſyſtems 
of natural philoſophy; but tor a much nobler purpoſe, to make us juſt, 
8 and humane; that, inſtead of oppoling the wordof God, which 
in ſpeaking of natural thingy ſuits itſelf to the prejudices of weak mortals, 
we employed our faculties in a manner highly agreeable fo God Panel, 
in traring the nature of his works, which, the more they are conſidered, 
afford us the greater reaſon to admire his glorious attributes power, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs. From this time therefore, noble diſcoxeries 
were made in all the branches of aſtronomy. The motions of the hea- 
venly bodies were not only clearly explained, but the general law of nature, 
according to which they moved, was diſcovered and Yuftrated by, the im- 
mortal Newton. This law is called Gravity or Attraction, and is the ſame 


. 


1 4 
by which any body falls to the ground, which diſengaged from what up 
ed it. It has been demonſtrated, that this ſame law which r * 
a in its channel, and the various bodies: which cover the ſurface of this 
2 from flying off into the 1 throughout the univerſe, keeps 
e 
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SECT. I. 
Of the Doctrine of the Srurne, 


AVING, in the foregoing Section, treated of the Unxvznss in ge- 
neral, in which the earth has been "conſidered as a planet, we now 
proceed to the doctrine of the SyyErE, which ought always to be premiſed 
beſore that of the Globe or earth, as we ſhall ſee in the next Section. In 
_ * Handling this ſubject, we ſhall conſider the earth as at reſt, and the heavenly 
bodies, as performing their revolutions around it. This method cannot 
lead the reader into any miſtake, ſince we have previouſly explained the 
true ſyſtem of the univerſe, from which it appears, that it is the rea/ mo- 
tion of the earth, which occaſions the apparent motion of the heavenly 
bodies. It is beſides attended with this advantage, that it perfectly agrees 
with the information of our ſenſes, which always leads us to conceive the 
matter in this way. The imagination therefore is not put on the ſtretch ; 
the idea is eaſy and familiar, and, in delivering the elements of ſcience, 
this object cannot be too much attended to. 4-2 . 
N. B. In order more. clearly to comprehend what follows, the reader 
may occafionally turn his eye to the figure of the artificial ſphere on the 
oppotite page. r | | 
The .ancients obſerved, that all the ſtars turned (in appearance) round 
the earth, from eaſt to weſt, in twenty-four hours; that the circles which 
they deſcribed in thoſe revolutions, were parallel to each other, but not 
of the ſame magnitude; thoſe paſſing over the middle of the earth being 
the largeſt of all, while the reſt diminiſhed in proportion to their diſtance 
from it. They alſo obſerved, that there were two points in the heavens, 
which always preſerved the ſame ſituation. Thele points they termed 
4 celeſtial poles, ufe the heavens ſeemed to turn round them. In order 
\ | to imitate theſe motions, they invented what is called the Artificial Sphere, 
= through the centre of which they drew a wire or iron rod, called an Axis, 
| whoſe extremities are fixed to the immoveable points calied Poles. They 
4 farther obſerved, that on the 2oth of March, and 23d of September, the 
| | circle deſcribed by the ſun, was at an equal diſtance from both of the poles, 
This circle, therefore, muſt divide the earth into two equal parts, and on 
this account was called the Eguator or Equa/ler. It was alſo called the 
Eęuinoctial Line, becauſe the ſung when moving in it, makes the days and 
nights of equal length all over the world. Having alſo obſerved that from 
the 21ſt of June to the 22d of Decemabef, the ſun advanced every day to- 
wards a certain point, and having arrived there, returned towards that 
from whence it ſet out, from the 22d of December to the 21ſt of June: 
they fixed zhe/e points, which they called Solſtices, becauſe the direct motion 
of the ſun was ſtopped at them; and repreſented the bounds of the ſun's 
motion, by two circles, which they named Tropics, becauſe the ſun no 
fooner arrived there than he turned back. Aſtropomers obſerving the 
motion of the ſun,” found its quantity, at a mean rate, to be nearly a 
degree (or the 36cth part) of a great circle in the heavens, every 24 hours, 
This great circle is called the Ecliptic, and it paſſes through certain con- 
ſtellations, diſtinguiſhed by the names of animals, in a zone called the 
Zodiac. It touches the tropic of Cancer on one fide, and that of Capris 
corn on the other, and cuts the equator obliquely, at as angle of 23 de: 
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grees, 29 minutes, the ſun's greateſt declination, To + ion this motion, 
they ſuppoſed two points in the heavens, equally diſtant from and parallel 
to, this circle, which they call the Poles of the zodiac, which, turning 
with the heavens, by means of their axis, deſcribes the two polar circles, 
In the artificial ſphere, the equinoctial, the two tropics, and two polar 
circles, are cut at right angles, by two other circles called Coluret, which 
ſerve to mark the points of the ſolſtices, equinoxes, and poles of the 
zodiac. The ancients alſo obſerved, that when the ſun was in any point 
of his courſe, all the people inhabiting directly north and ſouth, as far as 
the poles, have noon at the ſame time. This gave occaſion to imagine a 
circle paſſiug through the poles of the world, which they call a Meridian, 
and which is immoveable in the artificial ſphere, as well as the horizon; 
which is another circle repreſenting the bounds betwixt the two hemi- 
{pheres, or halt ſpheres, viz. that which is above it, and that which is 
below it. | | 


SECT, III. 
The Doctrine of the G1oss naturally follows that of the SphERE. 


Y the Doctrine of the GLopz is meant the repreſentation of the dif. 
B ferent places and countries, on the face of the earth, upon an arti- 
ficial globe or ball. Now the manner in which geographers have repre- 
ſented the ſituation of one place * this earth with regard to another, or 
with regard to the earth in general, has been by transferring the circles of 
the ſphere to the artificial globe; and this is the only method they could 
employ. This will be abundantly obvious from an example. After that 
circle in the heavens, which is called the equator, was known to aſtrono- 
mers, there was nothing more. eaſy than to transfer it to the earth, by 
which the ſituation of places was determined, according as they lay on one 
fide of the equator or another. The ſame may be es of the other 
circles of the ſphere above mentioned. The reader having obtained an 
idea of the principle upon which the Doctrine of the Globe is founded, 
may proceed to conſider this doctrine itſelf, or, in other words, the de- 
ſcription of our earth, as repreſented by the arti/icial globe. je 

FIGURE OF THE EARTH.] Though in ſpeaking of the earth, along 
with the other planets, it was ſufficient to conſider it as a ſpherical or 
globular body; yet it has deen diſcovered, that this is not its true figure; 
and that the earth, though nearly a ſphere or ball, is not perfectly fo. 
This matter occaſioned great diſpute between the philoſophers of the laſt 
age, among whom fir Iſaac Newton, and Caſſini, a French aſtronomer, 
were the heads of two different parties Sir Iſaac demonſtrated, from 
mathematical principles, that the earth was an chlate /pbere, or that it was 
flatted at the poles, or north and ſouth points, and jutted out towards the 
equator ; ſo that a line, drawn through the centre of the earth, and paſſing 
through the poles, which is called a diameter, would not be ſo long as the 
line drawn 1 the ſame centre, and paſſing through the eaſt and weſt 
points. The French philoſopher Aten quite the contrary. But the 
matter waz put to a trial by the French king in 1730, who ſent out a com- 
pony of philoſophers towards the north pole, and likewiſe towards the 
Equator, in order to meaſure” a degree, or the three hundred and ſixtieth 
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rt of a great circle, in theſe different parts; and from their report, the 
pinion” of fir Iſaac Newton was confirmed beyond diſpute. Since that 
fime, therefore, the earth has always been conſidered as more flat towards 
the poles than towards the equator. - The reaſon of this figure may be 
tafily underſtood, if the reader fully comprehends what we formerly obſerv- 
d, with regard to the earth's motion. For if we fix a ball of clay on a 
indle,” and whirl it round, we ſhall find that it will jut out or praſect to- 
wards the riddle, and flatten towards the poles. Now this is exactly the 
caſe with regard to our earth; only chat its axis, repreſented by the ſpin- 
e, is imaginary. But though the earth be not properly ſpherical, the 
lifference from that figure is ſo ſmall, that it may be repreſented by a globe 
or ball, without any ſenſible error. PIX | 
' C1RCUMFERENCE AND DIAMETER OF THE IAE. ] In the general 
table which we haye exhibited, page 3, the diameter of the globe is 
given according to the beſt obſervations; ſo that its circumference is 
25,038 Enyliſh miles. This circumference is conceived, for the conve- 


- niency.of meaſuring, to be divided into three hundred and ſixty parts or 


degrees, each degree containing flxty geographical miles, or fixty-nine 


Engliſh miles and a half. Theſe degrees are in the ſame manner conceived 
to be ivided'each into ſixty EE hs * | 


Axis AND POLES OF THE EARTH.] The axis of the earth is that 
imaginary line paffing through its Tntre, on which it is ſuppoſed to turn 
round onde in twenty*four hours. The extreme points of this line are 
called the Poles of the earth; one in the north Ty ow other in the way 
which are exactly under the two points of the heavens called the North an 
South Poles. ' The knowledge of theſe poles is of great uſe to the geogra- 
2 in determining the Aiance e of places; for the les 

rked as it were the ends of the earth, which is divided in the middle b 
the equator ; fo that the nearer one approached to the poles, the farther h 
removes from the equator ; and contrariwiſe, in 1 


ing from the poles, 
you approach the equator, en : poles, 


, © CixeLEs or THE GLOBE.) Theſe are commonly divided into the 


28 and ier. A great circle is that whoſe plane paſſes through the 
tre of the earth, and divides it into two equal parts or hemiſpheres. 
A leffer circle is that which, 'beipg parallel to a greater, cannot paſs through 
the centre of the earth, nor divide it into. two equal parts. The greater 


circles are ſix in number, the leſſer oply Jour. 


.  Equartor.] The firſt great circle we ſhall ſpeak of is the Equator, 
which we have had occaſion to hint at already. It is called ſometimes 
the Equino#ia/, the reaſon of which we have explained; and by navi- 
gators it is alſo, called the Line, becauſe, according to their rude no- 
tions, they believed it to be a great Line drawn upon the ſea from caſt 
to weſt, dividing the earth into the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres, 
and which they were actually to paſs in failing from one into the 
other. The poles of this circle are the fame with thoſe of the world. 
It paſſes through the eaſt and weſt points of the world, and, as has been 
already mentioned, divides it into the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres. 

It is divided into three hundred ard fixty degrees, the uſe of which will 
" Hox1zov.) This great circle is repreſented by a broad eircular piece of 
Food encompaſſing the globe and dividing it into the upper ten 
| wy ae Sg 
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hemiſpheres. Geographers very properly diftitiguiſh the horizon itſts the 
3 and rational. The firſt — which bounds the utmòſt proſpect of 
our fight, when we view the heavens around us, apparently touching the 
earth or fea. 5-1 1 
This circle determines the riſing or ſetting of the ſun and ſtars, in aby 
particular place; for when they begin to appear above the eaſtern edge, 
we lay they riſe ; and when they go beneath the weſtern, we fy they au 
ſet. Tt appears that each E has its 6wn /en/ible horizon. The other 
horizon, called the rational, encompaſſes the globe exactly in the middle. 
Its poles (thas is, two points in its axis, each tiinefy degrees diſtant froth its 
plane, as thoſe of all circles are) are called the Zenith and Nadir ; the fli 
exactly above our heads, and the other directly under our feet. The 
wooden circle which repreſents it on the globe, has ſeveral ciccles 
drawn upon it: of theſe the jhnermoſt is that 9 the nurnder of” 
degrees of the\twelve ſigns of the Zodiac (of Which hereafter), vis. thirty 


to each ſign. Next to this, you Have the names of theſe Uns. Next o 


£ 
this, the of the month actordirig tv the old ſtyle; and then acterdt 
to the new ſtyle. Beſides theſe, thete is & cirele > re; the thi 
two rhumbs, or points of the mariner's compaſs; The uſe of all theſt'w 
be explained afterwards. e et} 55 
Malbiab.] This circle is r ted by the Bran ring, on Which the” 
globe hangs and turns, It is divided into three hundred aiid ſixty dey = 
and cuts the equator at ri he ang; ſo that, counting from the'equator ” 
each way to the poles of the world, it contains four times ninety degrees,” 
and divides the earth into the eaſtern and weſtern hemiſpheres.” Th 
circle is called the meridian, becauſe when the ſun comes to the awe »Þ 
of it, it is then meridiet of mid-day; and then the ſun has its greateſt _ 
altitude for that day, which is therefore talled its meridian Altitude? No- 
as the ſun is never in ĩts meridian altitude at two places eaſt at welt of So 
another at the ſame time, each of theſe places muſt have its'8Wwni 2 5 | 


There are commonly marked on the globe twenty-four meri 
thiough every fifteen degrees of the equator. | ' 


Zovric:y The xodidc is a bread era, which eu che apa oh 


liquely ; in which the twelve ſigns above mentioned are "rept 
In the middle of this circle is fuppoſed another called the Zclipt75,, from 
which the fun never deviates in his annual courſe, and in which lie d- 
vancts thirty degrees every month. The twelve ſigus ale, 43 
1. Aries — — March, 7. Libra — September 
2. Taurus 8 — — Agri . 8. Scorpio m - Ofober..;, . 
3+ Gemini n — — May, |} g- Sagittarius & — Novener 
17. ip mc Pigs 
S. K — — Joy... þ 5 5 = January; 
Virgo m — — Avgult | 12: Piſces ad TN ebruaty 
CoLunes.] If you imagine vo great circles paſſing both througi che 
poles of the world, and — of chem througtrthe 1 
and Libra and the other through the ſolftivig} points Caneer and Capri. ' 


corn, theſe are called the Colurts; the ohe the ino&ial,'the other the © 


Solftitral Cblare/! "Theft divide the ecliptic into four equal parts or quar- 


ters, | which are ' denominated” according io the pvirits' which theſe paß, 


through, viz. the fou cardinat poitirsy-amd' ate the ffeſt poi of Aries; © 
2, Cantery ahd-Capricors 3 and theſe ae All the pu drr... 
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* ther are inelaſed within the- polar circles. They are called- 
| Ader becauſe maſtpart of the year it is eztremely cold there, and every 
So 
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Tories.) If you ſuppoſe two circles drawn parallel to the equt-! 
noctial, at twenty-three deyrees thirty minutes diſtance from it; mea- 
ſured on the brazen meridian, and onę towards, the narth; the other to- 
wards the ſouth, theſe are called Tropics, becauſe the ſun appears, when 
in them, to turn backwards from his former courſe. The one is called 
the Tropic of Cancer, the other of Capricorn, becauſe they paſs through 
heie points. 297 N l | Ang; ut | 

, POLar CIRCLES.) If two other circles are ſuppoſed to be drawn at: 
the bike. diſtance of tweaty-three degrees, thirty minutes, reckoned on 
the Meridian from the polar points, theſe are called the Polar Cireles.” 
The northern is called the Arctic, becauſe the north pole is near the con - 
fellation of the Bear; the /iutberng, the drrardiic, becauſe oppoſite to the 
former, And theſe are the fpar ig cirelts.¶ Beſides theſe ten circles now | 
dęſeribed, hich are always draws on the globe, there are ſeueral others, 
which are only. ſuppoſed to be draw qu it, Theſe will be explained as 
they. become neceſſary, leſt the reader, iflould be diſguſted with too many 
definitions at the ſame time, without ſeeing the purpoſe for whicli th 
Erye. The main deſign then of all- theſe circles being to exhibit the re - 
ſpective ſituation of places on the earth, we ſhall proneed to conſiſſer more 


particularly how that is effected by them. It was found eaher. to diſtin - 


aa places by the quarters of the earth, in which they Jay; than by their 
ſtance from any one point. Thus; after; it was diſcovered that the 
equator divided the sarth into two parts, called the Northern and 
Southern hemiſpheres, it was eaſy 10 ſcecthat all places on the globe 
might be diſtingniſhed, according as they lay on the north or ſouth fide of 
„ © 2a 10) 545 paffy SHoeST | 12 
Zons, ] Atter the four Teſſer circles. ye have mentioned, came to be 
known, it was found that the earth, by means of them, might be divided 
"rg hve portigas, and; conſequently that the places on its ſurface might be 
| og ied according;as they lay in one o other of theſe portians, which 
are called Zones, from the Greek word g which ſiguifies a girdle; being 
broad ſpaces, like fwathes, girding the earth about. ew thy * 
The terrid zone is that portion of the earth between the tropics, and 
called by the ancients 4errid, becauſt they conceived, that, being eontinu- 
ally expoſed to the perpendicular or direct rays of the ſun, it was rendered 


; uninhabitable, and contained nothing but parched and ſandy deſarts. This 
notion, however, has dong ſince been refuted. It is found that the _ . 
mo 


nights, great dews, regular rains and breezes, which prevail a] 

throuhout the torrid zone, render "the earth not only habitable, but ſo 
fruitfal, that in many places they have two harveſts in a year; all forts 
of ſpices and drugs are almoſt ſolely produced there; and it furniſhes 
more perfect metals retious ſtones, and pearls, than alf the reſt of the 


eartli together: In Mort, the countries of Africa, Aſia, and America, 


which lie under this zone, are in all reſpects the moſt fertile and luxuriant 
lipen anhin gang e wor . Nr 


The two fen herate oner-are compriſed between the tropics and palar 


circles.” They are called temperate, becauſe, meeting the rays of the ſun : 


© obliquely, they enjoy a moderate degree ef heat, 


"The two;frie/d agnes lie between. the polar circles and the poles, or ts |. 
e Frigid or 


ng is frozen ſo long as Int ſun is under the horizon, or but a little above 


S — it, 


= 
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it. However, theſe zones are not quite uninhabitable, though much lefs fit 
for living in than the torric. W 
None of all theſe zones are thoroughly diſcovered, by the Europeans. 
Our knowledge of the ſouthern temperate zone is 7 ſcanty; we kn 
little of the northern frigid zone; and ſtill lefs of the ſouthern frigid zune. 
The northern, temperate, and torrid zones, * thoſe we are beſt acquainted 
I I RR rn 3g ry fat "1x TAE, > | 752 
Crxmarzs.] But the diviſions of the earth into hemiſpheres and 1 
zones, though it may be of advantage in letting us know in what quar- 
ter of the earth any place lies, is, not ſuficięently minute for giving us a, 
notion of the diſtances between one place qi another. This however 
is ſtill more neceſſary ; becauſe it lis of more importance to mankind to 
know the fituafions of places, with regard to one another, than with t- 
gard to the earth itſelf. The firſts flep taken for determining this matter, 
was to divide the earth into what are called Climates. It was obſerv d, 
that the day was always twelve: hours long on the equator, and that 
longeſt day increaſed in proportion as we advanced north or ſouth? an, 
either ſide of it. The ancients therefore determined how far any place 
was north or ſouth of the equator, or . what is called the Latitude of the 
place, from the greateſt length of the day from that place. This made 
them conceive a number of circles parallelito the equator, which boutuded 
the length of the day at different diſtances from the equator. Ant as 
they called the ſpace contained between theſe circles, Climates, becauſe 
they declined from the equator towards the pole, fo the circles themſelyes 
may be called'Climatical Parallels This, therefore, was a new diviſion 
of the earth, more minute than that of zcnes, and ſtill continues in uſe; 
though, as we ſhall ſhow, the deſign which firſt introduced it may be 
better anſwered in another way. There are zo climates between the 
equator and either pole. In the firſt 24, the days incteaſe by half hours 4 | 
but in the remaining fix, between the polar cirde and the poles, hr 
days increaſe by months. This the reader will be convinced of, when =" 
he becomes acquainted: with the uſe of the globe: in the mean time, we * 
ſhall infert a table, which will ſerve to fhiew in what climate any country 6 
lies, ſuppoſing the length of the day, and the diſtance of the place from the 
equator, to be known. | 5 — l | | ' | W 
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"Warſaw i in Poland 5 
Wales, in- North-America. 
XI. Edinburgh, Copenhagen, Moſcow cap. of Ruſſia. 
XII. South part of Sweden; Tobolſki cap. of Siberia. 
XIII. Orkney Liles; ; Stockholm, Hall xp. ot 
XIV, in Norway; ; Peterſburgh in — 
$39}XV. Hudſon's Streights, North America. 
XVI. Siberia, and the Soath part of Weſt Greetlavd 
XVII Drontheim, in Norway... 
XVIII. Part of Finland in Rua. 
XIX. Archangel on White Sca, Riba, 
XX. Hecls, in Iceland. 
XXI. Northern parts of Kuſſia and Siberia. 
XXII. New North Wales in North America. 
XXIII. Davis's traits, in ditto. | 
XXIV. Samdieda. 
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XXV. South part of L 
XVI. Weſt-Green 
3 Months|XX VII. Zembla Auſtralis..” 5 
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LaTITUDE:. The diſtance of places fram the equator or what is called 
their Latitude, A eaſily meaſured on the globe, by edn of the meridian 


above deſcribed. 2 * have only to bring the place, whoſe latitude w 
meridian, where 


would know, to degree of latifude is marked, an 
it will be exactly over the place. As latitude is reckoned from the equa 
towards the poles, wr is either heh 5 or ſouthern, and the nearer the 
poles the greater the latitude; and no, place can have monk Hang : 
7 of iitade, betauſe the poles, where they terminate, are at t 2 415 
tance from the equator} . 1 | 
PARALLELS OF LAT1ITUDE.] Through every degree of latitude, or 
more 8 through every particular place on the earth, geographers 
ſuppoſe a circle to be drawn, which they call a parallel of latitude. The 
interſection of this circle, with the meridian of any place, 'ſhews the true 
ſituation of that place. * IDS 3h „„ 


= Lon61TVDE.] The e of 4 pace is its ſituation with regard ito 
its firſt meridian, and conſequently reckaned towards the caſt of weſt : i 


reckoning the longitude there is no particular ſpot from which we ought 
to ſet out preferably to another; but, for-the advantage of a genetal rule; 


the meridian of Ferro, the moſt weſterly of the Canary Iſland was conſi- 
dered as the firſt meridian in moſt of the globes and maps, and the longitude 
of places was reckoned to be ſo many degrees eaſt or weſt of the meridian 
of Ferro. The modern globes fix the firſt meridian, from which the de- 
grees of longitude are reckoned, in the capital city of the different 3 
where they are made, viz. the Engliſh globes date the firſt meridian fro 
London or Greenwhich, the French globes from Paris, &c. The degrees 
of longitude are marked on the equator. No place can have more than 
180 degrees of longitude, becauſe, the circumference of the globe being 360 
wy no place can be moved from another above . that . ; but 
many foreign geographers very improperly reckon the longitude: quite 
round the globe. 15 l cb Ki not equal, likethaſe of lati- - 
tude, but diminiſh in propartion as the meridians incl | 
contracts in approaching the pole. Hence in 60 degrees of latitude, a de- 
pree of longitude is but half the quantity of a degree on the equator, and 
o of the reſt. The. number of miles contained in a degree of longitude, 
iu each parallel of latitude, are ſet down in the table in the Slowing 


Lateral AND LATITUDE FUND.] To find the longitude and 
latitude of any place, therefare, we need only bring that place 'to the 
brazen meridian, and we ſhall find the degree of longitude marked on 
the equator, and the degree of latitude on the meridian. So that: to 
find the difference between the latitude or longitude of two places, we have 
only to compare the degrees of either, thus found, with one another, and 
the reduction of theſe degrees into miles, according to the table given be. 
low, and, remembering that every degree of longitude at the equator, and 
every degree of latitude all over the globe, is equal to 60 greographic miles, 
or 69x Engliſh, we ſhall be able exactly to determine the diſtance between 
any places on the globe. h 
DisrANcE QF PLACES MEASURED.] .The diſtance of places which 
lie in an oblique direction, i. e. neither directly ſouth, north-eaſt; nor 
weſt, from one another, may be meaſured in a readier way, by extend- 
ing the compaſſes from the one to the other, and then 5 55 them to 
the equator. For inſtance, extend the compaſſes from Guinea In Africa 
to Brazil in America, and then apply them to the equator, and you will find 
the diſtance to be 25 degrees, which, at bo miles to a degree, makes the dife 


tance 1500 miles. 
| .c A TABLE 


ine, or their diſtancs 
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'_ QuaDRraNT or ALTITUDE.) In order to ſupply the place of the com- 

les in this operation, there is commonly a pliant narrow plate of braſs, 
Re on the brazen meridian, which contains go degrees, or one quarter 
of the circumference of the globe, by means of which the diſtances and 
bearings of places are meaſured without the trouble of firſt extending the 
tompaſſes between them, and then applying the ſame to the equator. This 
plate is called the Quadrant of Altitu | 7 | 110 
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- Hove &rxeus.] This is a ſmall braſs circle fixed on the brazen merj- 
dian, divided into 24 hours, and having an index moveable round the ep 
of the globe. 


PROBLEMS PERFORMED BY THE GLOBE, + 


THE diameter of an art *ficial globe being given, to fed i 
PROBLEM 1 iT Jurface in fquart, and its ſalidity in raehic affen. _ 


Multiply the diameter by the circumference, which is 2 great..ci le 
2 he globe into two parts, and the product will give the 
: then makiply the ſaid product by one ſixth of the dia 7 
2 product of that will give the ſecond. After the 75 5 manner xd, m 
find the ſurface and ſoldity of the natural globe, 2s alſo the whole 
of the atmoſphere afrogtiin the —— rovided it be always and every 


where of the ſame height ; for havin Send the 5 icular hei it 


thereof, by the common experiment of the 7 f mercury at the 

and top Nr ht, and add the ys to 
the 3 of the earth; then multiply eg whole as a new 8 55 

its proper circumference, and from the product ſubtract the < of the 
earth, it will leave that of the atmoſphexe. 

Pros. 2. To refify the glebe, 

The globe being ſet upon a true plane, raiſe the © according to 
given 1 * * — of altitude OY eaſt” A F 
there be any mariner's compaſs upon the pedeſtal, let the globe be Fo fitu« 
ated, as that the brazen meridian may ſtand due ſouth eee 
to the two extremities of the needle, allowing their variation. 


. PROB.. 3. To find the longitude and lautend any place. 
For this, ſee above. 


Paog. 4. The longitude and latitude of any Place being given; ” Find that 


place on the globe. 
Bring the degree of longitude to the brazen meridian ; reckpn upon the 
ſame meridian the degree of latitude, whether ſouth or north, and make # 


mark with chalk where the reckoning ends; the point exactly under the 


chalk is the place deſired. 


Nr 3. _ 2 of any place heing given, to find all 425 places ns 
VE 
The — by ified {a) according to the latitude 
of the Sen place and that. 25 being brought to the (a) on * 
brazen meridian, make a mar Y ahave the F ek cen 
globe round, all thoſe places paſſing under the ſaid the fan 
latitude with the given place. 
Prog. 6. To find the Sun's place in the Ecliptic at any tits 
The month and day being given, look for the ſame upan 
horizon ; and over-againſt the day you will find the parka 228 
degree in which the Sun is at that time; which fign snd de being 
TEE ME the ſame is the Sun's place, or nearly, at the tims 
Pros. 7. The month and bein given, as alſo the particular time of 
2 day, to fait theſe places hr ren which the Sun 15 a. a 
that TE time. 


r of thi place where 
—— the ſaid place to the brazen meridian, and ſetting the index of tha 
horacy circle at the hone the day, | S 


2 INTRODUCTION. 


turn the globe till the index points at the upper figure of XII. which di 
fix the globe in that ſituation, and ee aha places — exactly i 7-4 
3 hemiſphere of the brazen meridian, for thoſe are the places de- 


Pros. 8. To know the length of the day and night in any place of the earth 
at any time. SE; * 4 | 
Pie . . Birvate the 5 (a) according to the latitude of the 
7 Pros: 6 Liven place; find the ſun's place in the ecliptic (4) at that 
> hag time, which being brought to the eaſt ſide of the horizon, 
ſet the index of the horary circle at 'noon, or the upper figure XII. and 
turning the globe about till the aforeſaid place of the ecliptic touch the 
weſtern ſide of the horizon, look upon the horary circle, and whereſoever 
the index pointeth, reckon the number -of hours between the ſame and 


the upper figure of 12, for that is the length of the day, the complement 
whereof to 24 hours is the length of the night 4: 15 ON 


© PrOB. 9. To know what o'clock it is by the globe in any part of the world, 
and at any time, provided you know thr hour of the day where you are at the 


; : Hime. 7 | 
”_ „ Bring the place in which you are to the brazen meridian, 
(c) Fz03.'3 the pole being raiſed Ce) according to the latitude thereof, 
and ſet the index of the horary circle to the hour of the day at that time. 
Then bring the deſired place to the brazen meridian, and the index will 
point out the preſent hour at that place wherever it is. JR 


* 


- 


© PROBR. 10. A place bring given in the Tyrrid Zone, to find thoſe tas days 

of the year in which the Sun ſhall be vertical to the ſame. | ; 

Bring the given place to the brazen” meridian, and mark what degree 

of latitude is exactly above it. Move the globe round, and obſerve the 

two points of the ecliptic that paſs through the ſaid degree of latitude. 

Search upon the wooden horizon (or by proper tables gf the ſun's an- 
nual motion) on what days he paſſed through the aforeſaid points of the 

ecliptic, for thoſe are the days required, in which the ſun is vertical to the 

given place. = | 


Paoz. 11. The month and the day being given, to find by the globe theſe places 
of the North Frigid Zene, where the ſan beginneth rben to ſhine conftantly 
without ſetting ; as alſo thoſe places of the South Frigid Zone, where he ther 
begins to be totally abſent. 

The day given (which muſt 9 be one of thoſe either between the 
vernal equinox and the ſummer ſolſtice, or between the autumnal equi- 

74) Prov. 6, Hor and winter ſolſtice), find {4) the ſun's place in the 
/ © ecliptic, and marking the ſame, bring it to the brazen me- 
ridian, and reckon the-hke number of degrees from the north pole to- 
wards the equator, as there is between the equator and the ſun's place in 
the ee Aptic, ſetting a mark with chalk where the reckoning ends. This 
done, turn the globe round, and all the places paſſing under the faid chalk 
are thoſe in which the fun begins to ſhine cooftant]y without ſetting, upon 
the given day. For ſolution of the latter part of the problem, ſet off 
the ſame diſtance from the ſouth pole upon the: brazen meridian towards 
rhe equator, as was formerly ſet off from the north; then marking with 
chalk, and turning the globe round, all places pafling under the mark 
— thok where the ſun begins its total diſappearance from the given 
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1 12. 4 Kati Being given in the North F rigid Zone, to find By the 
globe what number of days the Jun doth conſtantly ſhine upon the ſaid place, and 
aba day he is abſent, as alſo the firft and laſt day of his appearance, 7 


Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and obſerv- / pn 27 
ing its latitude (a) elevate the globe accordingly ; count the e 
ſame number of degrees upon the meridian from each ſide of the equator 
as the place is diſtant from the pole; and making marks where the reckon- 
ings end, turn the globe, and carefully obſerve what two degrees of 
the ecliptic paſs exactly under the two points marked in the meridian; 
firſt for the northern arch of the circle, namely. that comprehended be- 
tween the two degrees marked, being reduced to time, will give the 
number of days that the ſun doth conſtantly ſhine above the horizon of 
the given place; and the oppoſite arch of the ſaid circle will in like man- 
ner give the number of days in which he is totally abſent, and alſo 
— point out which days thoſe are. And in the interval he will riſe and 
at. 8 | 


Pros. 13. The month ang day being given io find thoſe places on tho globe 
towhich the fun, when in the meridian, ſhell bs wertical-on that day. | 


The ſun's place in the ecliptic being () found, bring the 
ſame to the l 8 in which make a ſmall ED fiene 
with chalk exactly above the ſun's place. Which done, turn the globe, 
and thoſe places which have the ſun vertical ia the meridian, will ſucceſ- 
ſively paſs under the ſaid mark. | 


PrOB. 14. The month and day being given, to find upon what print of the 
campaſi the Jun then riſeth and ſetteth in any place. : 

Elevate the pole according to the datitude of the deſired place, and, find- 
ing the ſun's place in the ecliptic at the given time, bring the ſame to the 
eaſtern fide of the horizon, and you may there clearly ſee the point of the 
compaſs upon which he then riſeth. By turning the globe about till his 

lace coincide with the weſtern fide of the horizon, you may alſo ſee upon 
is ſaid circle the exact point of the ſetting. | | | 


PrOB. 15, To know by the globe the length of the longef# and ſhorteſt days 
and nights in any part of the world. 8 

Elevate the pole according to the latitude of the given place, and bring 
the firſt degree of Cancer, if in the northern, or Capricorn, if in the ſouth- 
ern hemiſphere, to the eaſt fide of the horizon ; and ſetting the index of 
the horary circle at noon, turn the globe about till the ſign of Cancer touch 
the weſtern fide of the horizon, and then obſerve upon the korary cirele the 
number of hours between the index and the upper figure of XII. reckon- 
ing them according to the motion of the index, for that is the length of 
the longeſt day, the complement whereof is the extent of the ſhorteſt night. 
As for the ſhorteſt day and longeſt night, they e only the reverſe of the 


former. 


Pros. 16. The hour of the day being given in any place, to find thoſd 
places of the earth where it is either noon or midnight, or any other particular 
hour at the ſame time. 


Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and ſet the index of the 
Horary circle at the hour of the day in that place.. Then turn about the 
Robe till the index point at the upper figure of XII. and obſerve what 
Places are exactly under the upper ſemicircle of the brazen meridian, far 
O 3 in 


22 FINFRODUCTION _ 
dar it is mid-day at the time given, Which done, turn the globe 


ut till the index point at the lower figure of XII. and what places are 

en in the lower ſemicircle of the meridian, in them it is midnight at the 

given time. After the ſame manner we may find thoſe places that have 

any other particular hour at the time given, by moving the-globe till the 

Ades point at the hour deſired, and oberving the places that are then un- 
der the brazen meridian, is 


cular place of the earth to wwhich the ſun is vertical at that very time. 


VENT The ſun's place in the ecliptic Ca) being found and 
(a) | FRE ke brought to — brazen — — make a mark above the 
(5) Pros. 16. fame with chalk ; then (4) find thoſe places of the earth in 
whoſe meridian the ſun is at that inſtant, and bring them to the brazen 
meridian ; which dane, obſerve narrowly that individual part of the 
earth which falls . the aforeſaid mark in the brazen meridian; 


for that is the particular place to which the ſun is vertical at that very 
time, , b 


Pros. 18. The day and hour at any place bling given, to find all theſe 
places awhere the ſun is then riſing, or ſetting, or on the meridian ; conſegent ly: 
all thoſe places which are enlightened at that time, and thoſe which are in the 
dark. | 


This problem cannot be ſolved by any globe fitted up in the common 
way, with the hour-circle fixed upon the braſs meridian ; unleſs the ſun 
be on or near ſome of the tropics on the given day. But by a globe fit- 
ted up according to Mr. Joſeph Harris's invention, where the hour- 
circle lies on the ſurface of the globe below the meridian, it may- 
2 * far any day in the year, according to his method; which is as 

Hows : | 

Having found the place to which the ſun is vertical at the given hour, 
If the place be in the northern hemiſphere, elevate the north pole as 
many A above the horizon, as are equal to the latitude of that 
place; if the place be in the ſouthern hemiſphere, elevate the ſouth pole 
accordingly; and bring the ſaid place to the brazen meridian. Then, 
all thoſe places which are in the weſtern ſemicircle of the horizon have 
the ſun riſing to them at that time; and thoſe in the eaſtern ſemicircle 
have it ſetting; to thoſe under the upper ſemicircle of the braſs meridian 
it is noan ; and to thoſe under the lower ſemicircle, it is midnight. All 
thoſe places which are above the horizon, are enlightened by the ſun, 
and have the ſun juſt as many degrees above them as they themſelves are 
| above the horizon; and this height may be known, by fixiag the qua- 
drant of alttitude on the brazen meridian over the place to which the ſan 
is vertical; and theh laying it over any other place, obſerve what num- 
ber of degrees on the quadrant are intercepted between the ſaid place and 
the horizon. In all thoſe places that are 18 degrees below the weſtern 
ſemicircle of the horizon, the morning twilight is juſt beginning ; in all 
thoſe places that are 18 degrees below the ſemicircle of the horizon, the 


evening twilight is ending; and all thoſe places that are lower than 18 de- 
recs, have dark night. | | * 
If any place be brought to the upper ſemicircle of the brazen meridian, 
and the hour index be fet to the upper XII. or noon, and then the globe 
be turned round eaſtward on its axts ; when the place comes to the weſt- 


ern ſemicircle of the horizon, the index will ſhew the time of ſun- riſing 
COS OSS LS; W335 &S . * | * 5 Wo = 74 at 


Reder e _ % 
at that place ce; and when the fame place com 8 8 e of : 
the horizon, the index will ſhew the time of the ſun-fe n fem s 


To thoſe places which do not 35 under the hox]zon, the ſun ſets nat 
not come above it, the ſun does nos 


on that day: and to thoſe which 
riſe. ;4 D . 1 2 A 
Pros. 19. The month and day being given, with the pace of the moon 
in the zodiac, and ber true lutitude, 4 find thereby the exat? hour when ſbe 
Hall riſe and ſet, together with ber ſouthing,” or coming to the meridian of the | 
place WE: * £7 254 2 Nn 


The moon's in the zodiac may be found readily enough at any 
time by an web Hoc almanack ; and her latitude, which is her diſtan 
from the «_ by applying the ſemicircle of poſition to her place in 
the zodiac. For the addon 1 of the problem (a, clevate 
the pole according to the latitude of the given place, and us N 
the ſun's place in the ecliptic at that time being (b) found, / Pon. 6, 
and. marked with chalk, as alſo the moon's place at the fame, ' 
bring the ſun's place to the brazen meridian, and ſet the index of the 
horary circle at noon, then turn the globe till the moon's place ſucteſſive: 
ly meet with the eaſtern and weſtern fide of the horizon, as alſo the brazen 
meridian, and the index will point at thofe various times the particular 
hours of her riſing, ſetting, and fouthing, 8 


+ 


Pfons. 20. Duve places being given on the globe, to find the true diflance - 
between them. ech e en 

Lay the ated edge of the quadraft of altitude over both the 

places, and the number of deyrees intercepted between them will he their 

2 diſtance from each other, reckaning every degree to be 694 Engliſh 
es. 

| Pros. 21. A place being given on the globe, and its true diſtance from a 

ſecond place, to find thereby all other places of the earth that are of the ſame diſ- 


% 


| tance from the given place. 


Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, ang elevate the pole ac- 
cording to the latitude of the ſaid place j then fix the quadrant of altitude 
in the zenith, and reckon upon the faid quadrant the given diſtance be- 
tween the firſt and ſecond _ provided the ſame be under go degrees, 
otherwiſe you muſt uſe the ſemicircle of poſition, and 2 Mar k 
where the reckoning eee, the _ quadrant or Nr 
quite round upon the e of the globe, a es paſſin er that 
mark are thoſe deſired. E pie n | 


GEOGRAPHICAL OBSERVATIONS, 

1. The latitude of any place is equal to the elevation of the pole above 
the horizon of that place, and the elevation of the equator is equal to the 
complement of the latitude, that is, ta what the latitude wants of go de- 
grees. : 

. 2. Thoſe places which lie on the equator, have no latitude, it being 
there that the latitude begins ; and th which lie on the firſt merĩ · 
dian have no longitude, it being there that the longitude begins. Con- 
N tha particular place of the earth where the firſt meridian inter- 
ES the equater, has neither longitude nor latitude. 

IF All places of the earth do equally enjoy the benefit of the ſun, in 

pect of time, and are equz y deprived of it. | 285 
e 4: Kl. 


INTRODPUS TIN 
| All places upon the equator have their days and nights equall 
2 that 1 12 — abt all times of en Per ag 
the ſun declines alternately, from the equator towards the north and 
towards the ſouth, yet, as the horizon of the equator cuts all the parallels 
of latitude and declination in halves, the fun muſt always continue above 
the horizon for one half a diurnal revolution about the earth, and for the 
other half below it. or 6.08 wat 
1 * In all places of the earth between the equator and poles, the days 
an nights are equally long, viz. 12 hours each, when the ſun is in the 
equinoctial : for, in all the elevations of the pole, ſhort of go degrees (which 
is the greateſt), one half of the equator or equinoctial will be above the ho- 
rizon, and the other half below it. 75 8 1 
6. The days and nights are never of an equal length at any place 
between the equator and polar circles, but when the ſun enters the ſigns 
M. Aries and Libra. For, in every other, part of the ecliptic, the 
ane of the ſun's daily motion is divided into two unequal parts by the 
orizon.. 85 Cdn 
7. The nearer that apy place is to the equator, the leſs is che difference 
* 4. 
between the length of the days and nights in that place; and the more re · 
mote, the contrary; the circles Which the ſun deſcribes in the heaven 
every 24 hours, being cut more nearly equal in the former caſe, and more 
une qual in the latter, 5 
8. In all places lying upon any given parallel of latitude, however long 
dr ſhort the day and night be at any one of theſe places, at any time of the 
year, it is then of the ſame length at all the reſt ; for in turning the globe 
round its axis (when reftified according to the ſun's declination), all theſe 
places will keep equally long above and below the horizon. | 3 
9. The ſun is vertical twice a year to every place between the tropics; 
to thoſe under the tropics, once à year, but never any where elſe. For, 
there can be no place between the tropics, but that there will be two 
ints in the * whoſe declinations from the equator is. equal to the 
titude of that place; but one point of the ecliptic, which has a declination. 
| equal to the latitude of places on the tropic which that point of the ecliptic 
bid 8: touches; and as the ſun never without the tropics, he can never be 
» vertical to any place that lies without them. | 
iq 10. In all places lying exactly under the polar circles, the ſun, when he 
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| | is in the neareſt tropic, continues 24 hours above the horizon without ſet- 
1 1 | ting; becauſe no part of that tropic is below their horizon. And when 
| the ſun is in the fartheſt tropic, be is for the ſame length of time without 
riſing; becauſe no part of that tropic is above their horizon. But, at all 
other times of the year, he riſes and ſets there, as in other places; becauſe 
all the circles that can be drawn parallel to the equator, between the tropics, 
are more or leſs cut by the horizon, as they are farther ftom, or nearer to, 
thad tropic which is al} above the horizon; and when the ' ſyn is not in 
_ of the tropics, his diurnal courſe muſt be in ane or other of theſe 
11. To all places in the northern hemiſphere, from the equator to the 
polar circle, the longeſt day and ſhorteſt 2 is when the fun is in the 
northern tropic; and the ſhorteſt day and ſongeſt night is when the ſun is 
in the ſouthern tropic ; becauſe no circle of the ſun's daily motion is fo 
much above the horizon, and fo little below it, as the northern tropic; and 
none ſo little above it, and ſo much below it, a the ſouthern, In the fourth» 
ern hemiſphere the contrary. > RR Taz 
12. In all places between the polar circles and poles, the ſun appears for 
ſomę number of days (or rather diurnal revolutions) without ſetting, mw 
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at the oppoſite time of the year without riſing : becauſe ſome part of the 
ecliptic never ſets in the former caſe, and as much of the oppoſite part never 
riſes in the latter. And the nearer unto, or the more remote from the 
pole oP places are, the longer or ſhorter is the ſun's'continuing preſence 
or abſence. | | n COIN 
13. If a ſhip ſets out from any port, and fails round the earth eaſt- 
ward to the ſame port again, let her take what time ſhe will to do it in, 
the people in that ſhip, in reckoning their time, will gain one complete. 
day at their return, or count one day. more than thoſe who reſide at the 
ſame port; becauſe, by going contrary to the ſun's diurnal motion, and 
being for warder every evening than they were in the morning, their ho- 
rizon will get ſo much the ſouner above the ſetting ſun; than if they had 
kept for a whole day at any particular place. And thus, by cutting off 
a part proportionable to their own motion, from the length of every day, 
they will gain a complete day of that ſort at their return; without gain- 
ing one moment of abſolute time more than js elapſed during their courſe, 
to the people at the port. If they ſail weſtward, they will reckon one day 
leſs than the people do who reſide at the ſaid 2 ; becauſe, by gradually 
following the apparent diurnal motion of the ſun, they will keep him ck 
particular day ſo much longer above the horizon, as anſwers to that day's 
courſe ; and thereby they cut off a whole day in reckoning, at their re- 
turn, without loſing one moment of abſolute time. 
Hence, if two ſhips ſhould ſet out at the ſame time from any port, and 
ſail round the globe, one eaſtward and the other weſtward, ſo as to meet 
at the ſame port an any day whatever, they will differ two days in reckon- 
gy eir time, at their return. If they failed twice round the earth, they 
will differ four days; if thrice, then fix, &c. * EY 


OF THE NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. 


TH conſtituent parts of the Earth are two, the land and water. 
The parts of the land are continents, iſlands, peninſulas, iſthmuſes, 
promontories, capes, coaſts, mountains, &c. This land is divided into 
two great continents (beſides the iſlands), viz. the eaftern' and weſtern 
continent. The eaſtern is ſubdivided into three parts, viz. Europe, on 
the north-weſt ; Aſia, on the north-eaſt ; and Africa (which is joined to 
Aſia by the iſthmus of Suez, 60 miles over) on the ſouth. The weſtern 
continent conſiſts of North and South America, joined by the iſthmus of 
Darien, 60 or 50 miles broad. | | 

A continent is a large portion of land, containing ſeveral countries or 
kingdoms, without any entire ſeparation of its . parts by water, as 
Europe. An i/and is a ſmaller part of land, quite ſurrounded by water, 
as Great Britain. A peninſula is a tract of land every where ſurrounded 
by water, except at one narrow neck, by which it joins the neighbour- 
ing continent; as the Morea in Greece; and that neck of land which ſo 
joins it, is called an i/hmus : as the iſthmus of Suez, which joins Africa 
to Aſia, and the iſthmus of Darien, which joins North and South Ame- 
rica, A promontory is a hlll, or point of land, ſtretching itſelf into the ſea, 
the end of which is called a cape ; as the Cape of Good Hope- A coaff or 
Hore is that part of a country which borders on the ſea-ſide. Mountains, 
vallies, woods, deſarts, plains, &c. need no deſcription. The moſt remark- 
able are taken notice of, and deſcribed in the body of this work, 
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- The parts of the water are oceans, ſeas, lakes, firaits, gulfa, bays, or 
creeks, rivers, &c. The watersare divided into three extenſive oceans 
(beiides leſſer ſeas, which are only branches of theſe), viz. the Atlantic, 
the Pacific, and the Iadian Ocean. The Atlantic, or Weſtern Ocean, 


divides the eaſtern and weſtern continents, and is 3000 miles wide. 
The Pacific divides America from Aſia, and is 10;-00 miles over. The 


Indian Ocean lies between the Eaſt Indies and Africa, being 3000 miles 


wide. 10 

The ocean is a great and ſpacious collection of water, without any 
entire ſeparation of its parts by land; as the Atlantic Ocean. The /za 
is a ſmaller collection of water, which communicates with the ocean, 


confined by the land; as the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. A lake is 


2 large collection of water, entirely ſurrounded by land; as the Ake of 


Geneva, and the lakes in Canada. A frait is a narrow =_ of the ſea, 


reſtrained or lying between the ſhores, and opening a paſſage out of one 
fea into another ; as the ſtrait of Gibraitar, or that en. This 
is ſometimes called a /ound ; as the ftrait into the Baltic. A gf is a 
part of the ſea running up into the land, and furrounded by it, except 
at the paſſage whereby it communicates with the ſea or ocean. If a 


If be very large, it is called an inland ſea ; as the Mediterranean: if 


it do not go far into the land, it is called a bay, as the Bay of Biſcay 
if it de very a ſmall, creek, haven, tation, or road for ſhips, as Milford 
Heaven. Rivers, canals, brooks, &c. need no deſcription ; for theſe 


leſſer di viſions of water, like thoſe of land, are to be met with in moſt. 


— 


countries, and every one has a clear idea of what is meant by them. But 


in order to ſtrengthen the remembranee of che great parts of the land and 
water we have deſcribed, it may be proper to obſerve, that there is 2 ſtrong 
analogy or reſemblance between them. . 

The deſcription of a continent reſembles that of an ocean; an ifland 
encompaſſed with water reſembles a lake encompaſſed with land. A penin- 
ſula of land is ike a gulf or inland ſea. A promontory, or cape of land, is 
like a bay or creek of the ſea : and an iſthmus, whereby two lands are 
0 „ ei # ſtrait, which unites one fea to another. 

To this deſcription of the diviſions of the earth, rather than add an 
enumeration of the various parts of land and water, which correſpond to 


them, and which the reader will find in the body ef the work, we ſhall . 


fabjoin a table, exhibiting the ſuperficial content of the whole globe in 
ſquare miles, ſixty to a degree, and alſo of the ſeas and unknown parts, 
the habitable earth, the four quarters or continents ; likewiſe of the great 


empires and principal iſtands, which ſhall be placed as they are ſubardinate 


to one another in magnitude. 
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3 . 4 Square | - | are 1 b 
1 ne. [Mites nd. [Af 
The Globe — — |148,510,627|Hiſpaniola © 36,000|Sky | 

as and unknown Parts 117843, 82 [Newfoundland 35, co Lewis — 380 | 

he Habitable World * — 30, 666, 806 ee 227, zo. Funen — 1768 
Europe — — 2,740, 34 lreland — 2, Vvica — 625 | 
Aſia — — 10,257,487 Formofa A οMinorca 220 
Africa — — $,c06,208[Anian = 11,900, Rhodes —j480 | 
America — —| 94,153,762|Gilolo — 10,400|Cephalonia —j420þ 
Perſian Empire under Darius 1,650,000|Sicily — 9400/Amboyna — {400 
Rom. Em. in its u height] 1,6 00 Timor — 7800jOrkney Pomona [324 
Ruſſian — 3.376,85 Sardinia — 660 Scio — 300 , 
Chineſe — — 12,749,000/Cyprus — 6300 Martinico 26 
Great Mogul — — 12,116,000\Jamaica — 60c0|Lemnos — 220 

urkiſh — — _ 960,057 Flores — 6030/Corfu — 
Britiſh, excluſive of Settle- 'Ceram — 5400 Providence —{168 
ments in Africa and Gibraltar 5 909,996 freton —| 4000/Man — {160 
Preſent Perſian _ oof 800,000 Socotra — 3600 Bornhelm — 60 

eo — — 238% Candia — Zzaoſwight — 1150 
[Madagaſcar — — 168, 00 Porto Rico — 3202 Malta — 15 
Sumatra — — 129,00 Corſica — 2520|Barbadves — 140 | 
\Japan — — 118,000 Zealand — 1935 Cant — {120 
Great Britain — — 72,926 Majorca EH 1400 Antigua —|1 OO | 
Celebes— —| 6450 S. ages — 1400 8t. Chriſtopher's 80 
2 Manilla — — «$8,500 Negropont —| 1300\St. Helens 80 
Iceland — — 46,00 Teneriff — 1272 Guernſey —| 50 
Terra del Fuego — 42,075 Gothland —| 1000 Jerſey | 43} 
Mindinag — — 39,200 Madeira —| 9g50;Bermudas —{ 40] 
Cuba — — 38, 400 St. Michael —- 920 Rhode —1 36} 
ava — 1 38.60 

To theſe iſlands may be added the following, which have lately been diſcovered, | 
or more fully explored The exact dimenſions of them a: e not aſcertained ; but they 
may be 3 in the following order, according to their maguitude, beginning a 
the largeſt, which is ſuppoſed to be yearly equal in ſize to the whole continent o 
Europe: . 

5 New Holland, Otaheite, or King George's Ifland, 
New Guinea, Friendly Iſlands, 7 
ö New Zealand, Marqueſas, 
New Caledonia, Faſter, or Davis's Iſland. 
New Hebrides, ; 

* The number of inhabitants com- Europe contains — 153 Millions 
pnted at preſent to be in the known Afia — — 509 | 
world at a medium, taken from the Alrica — — 150 
beſt calculations, are about 973 mil- America _—_— * 150, 
lions. X — — 

Total 953 


Wixvs Ax Troxs.] We cannot finiſh the doctrine of the earth, 
without confidering Winds and Tides, from which the changes that happen 
on its ſurface principally ariſe. ; 

Winps.! The earth on which we live is every where ſurrounded by 
a fine inviſible fluid, which extends to ſeveral miles above its ſurface, 
and 1s called Air, It is faund by experiments, that a ſmall quantity of 
air is capable of being —_— , fo as to fill a very large ſpace, or to be 
compreſſed into a much ſmaller compaſs than it occupied before. The 
general cauſe of the expaoſſon of the air is heat; the general cauſe of its 
compreflion is cold. Hence if any part of the air or atmoſphere receive 
a greater degree of cold or heat than it had before, its parts will be put 
in motion, and expanded or compreſſed. But when air is put in motion, 
v e call it wind in general; and a breeze, gale, or ſtorm, according to the 
quickneſs or velocity of that motion. Winds, therefore, which are com- 
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monly conſidered as things extremely variable and uncertain, depend on 
a cauſe, and act with more or leſs uniformity in proportion as the 

tion of this cauſe is more or leſs conſtant, It is found by obſervations 
made at fea, that from thirty degrees gorth latitude, to thirty degrees 
ſouth, there is a conſtant caſt wind throughout the year, blowing on the 
Atlantic and-Pacific oceans, and called the Trade Wind. This is occafioned 
dy the action of the ſun, which in moving from eaſt to weſt, heats, and 
confequently expands the air immediately under him; by which means a 
ſtream, or tide of air, always accompanies him in his courſe, and occa- 
Gons a perpetual eaſt wind within theſe limits. This general cauſe how. 
ever is modified by a number of particulars ; the explication of which 
would be too tedious and complicated for our preſent. plan; which is to 
mention facts rather than theories, | | 


The winds called the Tropical Winds, which blow from ſome particular | 


point of the compaſs without much variation, are of three kinds: 1. The 
General Trade Winds, which extend to near thirty degrees of latitude on 
each fide of the equator in the Atlantic, Ethiopic, and Pacific ſeas. 2. The 
Monjoons, or ſhifting trade-winds, which blow fix months in one direction, 
and the other fix months in the oppoſite direction. Theſe are moſtly in 
the Indian, or Eaſtern Ocean, and do not extend above two hundred 
leagnes from the land. Their change is at the vernal and autumnal 
equinox, and it is accompanied with terrible ſtorms of thunder, lightning, 
and ram. 3. The Sea and Land Breezes, which are another kind of pe- 
riodical winds, that blow from the land from midnight to mid-day, and 
from the ſea from about -noon till midnight: theſe, however, do not ex- 
tend above two or three leagues from ſhore Near the coaſt of Guinea in 
Africa, the wind blows nearly always from the weſt, ſouth-weſt, or ſouth. 
On the coaſt of Peru in South America, the winds blow conſtantly from 
the ſouth beſt. Beyond the latitude of thirty north and ſouth, the winds, 
as we daily perceive in Great Britain, are more variable, though they blow 
oftener from the weſt than any other point. Between the fourth and tenth 
degree of north latitude, and between the longitude of Cape Verd and the 
eaſternmoſt of the Cape Verd iſlands, there is a tract of ſea, condemned 
to perpetual calms, attended with terrible thunder and lightning, and ſuch 
rains, that this ſea has acquired the name of /e Rarns, | 

It may be alſo uſeful to ſtudents in navigation and geography to obſerve 
farther, that the courſe or latitude out ſhips generally keep in their paſſage 
from England to America and the Weſt zydies, is, | 

To Boſton in New England, and Halitax in Nova Scotia, from 42 te 
43 degrees. 

To New York by the Azores or Weſtern Iſlands, 39 degrees. 

To Carolina and Virginia by Madeira, which is called the upper 
courſe, 32 degrees: but the uſual courſe, to take advantage of the trade - 
winds, is from 16 to 23 degrees: and in this courſe they trequently touch 
at Antigua : it is this courſe our Weſt India ſhips fail in. | 

The Spanith galleons and the flota from Spain keep from 15 to 18 de. 
grees; and in their return to Spain about 3} degrees. 5 

Tipks.] By the ide are meant that regular motion of the fea, accord 
ing to which it ebbs and flows twice in twenty- four hours. The doctrine 


of the tides remained in obſcurity, till the immortal fir Iſaac Newton ex- 


plained it by his great principle of gravity or attraction. For having de- 

monſtrated that there is a principle in all bodies, within the ſolar ſyſtem, 

by which they mutually draw, or attract one another, in proportion to 

their diſtance ; it follows, that thoſe parts of the ſea which are immediately 

below the moon, muſt be drawn towards it; and conſequently, Ra + 
A | 4 


as 
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the moon is nearly vertical, the ſea will be raiſed, which occaſions the flow- 
ing of the tide there: A fimilar reaſon occaſions the flowing of the tide 
likewiſe in thoſe places where the moon is in the nadir, and which muſt 
be diametrically oppoſite to the former: for in the hemiſphere fartheſt 
from the moon, the parts in the nadir being leſs attracted by her than the 
other parts which are nearer to her, gravitate leſs towards the earth's cen- 
tre, and conſequently muſt be higher than the reſt. * Thoſe parts of the 
earth, on the contrary, where the moon appears on, the horizon; or ninety 
degrees diſtant from the zenith and nadir, will have low - water ; for 
as the waters in the zenith and nadtr rife at the ſame time, the waters in 
their neighbourhood will prefs towards thoſe places to maintain the equi- 


librium ; to ſupply the places of theſe, others will move the {ſame way, 


and ſo on to the places ninety degrees diſtant from the zenith and nadir, 
where the water will be loweſt. By combining this doctrine with the 
diurhal motion of rhe earth, above explained, we ſhall be ſenſible of the 
reaſon/ why the tides ebb and flow twice-in'twenty-four hours, in every 
place on this globe. | | 8 

The tides are higher than ordinary, twice every month, that is, about 
the times of new and full moon, and are called Spring Tides: for at theſe 
times the actions of both the {un and moon are united, and draw in the 


ſame ſtraight line, and conſequently the ſea muſt be more elevated. At 


the conjunction, or when the ſun and moon are on the ſame ſide of the 


earth, they both conſpire to raiſe the waters in the zenith, and conſequentiy 


in the nadir; and at the oppoſition, or when the earth is between the 


fun and moon, while one occaſions high water in the zenith and nadir, 
the other does the ſame. The tides are leſs than ordinary twice every 
month, about the firſt and laſt quarters of the moon, and are called 
Neap Tides: for in the quarters, the ſun raiſes the waters where the moon 
depreſſes them, and depreſſes where the moon raiſes them: ſo that the 
tides are only occaſioned by the difference by which the action of the 
moon, which is neareſt us, prevails over that of the ſun, Theſe things 
would happen uniformly, were the whole ſurface of the earth covered 
with water; but ſince there are a multitude of iſlands, and continents 


which interrupt the natural courſe of the water, a variety of appearances - 


are to be met with in different places, which cannot be explained without 
regarding the ſituat ion of ſhores,” ſtraits, and other objects which have a 
ſhare in producing hem. | £7 | | 
CunrEnTs.] There are frequently ſtreams or currents in the Ocean, 
which ſet ſhips a great way beyond their intended courſe. There is a 
eurrent between Florida and the Bahama Iſlands,” which always runs from 
north to ſouth. A current runs conſtantly from the Atlantic, through the 
ſtraits of Gibraltar, into the Mediterranean. A current ſets out of the 
Baltic ſea, through the ſound or ſtrait between Sweden and Denmark, 
into the Britiſh channel, ſo that there are no tides in the Baltic. About 
ſmall iſlands and head-· lands in the middle of the ocean, the tides riſe very 
little 5 in ſome bays, and about the mouths of rivers, they riſe from 12 
do 50 feet. : 
Ma wy A map is the repreſentation of the earth, or a part thereof, on a 
plane ſurface. Maps differ from the globe in the ſame manner as a picture 


does from a ſtatue, The globe truly repreſents the earth ; but a map, no 
more than a plane ſurface, can repreſent one that is ſpherical, But although 
the earth can never be exhibited exactly by 6ne map, yet, by means of 
leveral of them, each containing about ten or twenty degrees of lati- 
will not fall very much - ſhort of the globe for 
Fel s Ia * exactueks; 


tude, the repreſentation 
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exactneſs; becauſe ſuch maps, if joined together, would form à ſpherical 
eonvex nearly as round as the globe 1tſelf. | 8 | 
CARDINAL POINTS.] The north is conſidered as the upper part of the 
= ; the ſouth is at the bottom, oppoſite to the north; the taſt is on the 
ight hand, the face being turned-to the north ; and the weſt on the left 
hand oppoſite to the eaſt. From the top to the bottom are drawn meridians, 
or lines of longitude; and from fide to fide, parallels of latimude. The 
outermoſt of the meridians and parallels are marked with degrees of lati- 
tude or longitude, by means of which, and the ſcale of miles commonly 
placed in the corner of the map, the ſituation, diſtance, &c. of places, 
may be found as on the artificial globe. Thus, to find the diſtance of 
two places, ſuppoſe London and Paris, by the map, we have onfy to 
meaſure the \page between them with the compaſſes, or a bit of thread, 
and to apply this diſtance to the ſcale of miles, which ſhews that London 
is 210 miles diſtant from Paris. If the places lie directly north or ſouth, 
eaſt or weſt, from one another, we have only to obſerve the degrees on 
the meridians and parallels, and by turuing theſe into miles; we obtain 
the diſtance without meaſuring. - Rivers are deſcribed'in maps by black 
lines, and are wider towards the mouth than towards the of the 
ſpring. Mountains are ſketched an maps as on a picture. Foreſts and 
woods are repreſented by a kind of ſhrub ; bugs and moraſſes, by ſhades ; 
ſands and allows are deſcribed by ſmall dots; and roads uſually by 
double lines. Near harbours, the depth of the water is expreſſed by figures 
repreſenting fathoms. ; 
LENGTH OF MILES IN nr There is ſcarcely 
a greater variety in any thing than in this fort of meaſure ; not only 
thoſe of ſeparate countries differ, as the French from the 'Engliſh, but 
thoſe of the ſame country vary, in the different provinces, and all com · 
monly from the ſtandard. Thus the common Engliſh mile differs from 
the ſtatute mile; and the French have three ſorts of leagues. We ſhall 
here give the miles of ſeveral countries compared with the Epglith, by 
Dr. Halley. | 
The Engliſh ſtatute mile conſiſts of 5280. feet, 176D yards, or 8 fur- 


longs. 
The Ruſſian vorſt is little more than 4 Englifh. 
The Turkiſh, Italian, and old Roman lefler mile, is nearly one Engliſh 
The Arabian, ancient and modern, is about 14 Englith. f 
The Scotch and Iriſh mile is about 14 Engliſh, 
The Indian is almoſt 3 Engliſh. 
The Dutch, Spaniſh, and Poliſh, is about 34 Engliſn. 
The German 1s more than 4 Enyliſh. | 
The Swediſh, Daniſh, and Hungarian, is from 5 to 6 Engliſh. 
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tif The French common league is near 3 Engliſh ;- and 
il | Phe Engliſh marine league is 3 Engliſh miles. 
1 1 
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| i L Or Tut Oricin or NATIONS, LAWS, GOVERNMENT, AND 


AVING, in the following work, mentioned the ancient names of 

] countries, and even ſometimes, in-ſpeaking of theſe cguntries, car- 

ried our reſearches beyond modera times; it was. thought neceſſary,. Fo 
h 2 _ 
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order to prepare the reader for entering upon the particular hiſtory of 

each 8 deſcribe, to place before his eye a general vie of the 
| hiſtory of mankind, from the firſt ages of the world to the reformation 
in religion during che 16th century. By a hiſtory of the world, e do 
not mean a mere hiſt of dates, which, when taken by itſelf, is a thing 
extremely infignificant ;_ but an agcaunt af che moſt ãntereſting and im- 
portant events which have r arts: Appt - with the cauſes 

s wh | 


"> ww 


which have produced, and the eff have 

a This we judge to be a matter pf high importance in itſelf, and iadiſpen- 

f fibly requiſite to the underſtanding. of the preſent ſtate af commerce, ga- | 
p verament, arts, aud rn particnlar country; which may be | 

called commerical and political e and which, undoubtedly, So- 1 

. Aitutes the moſt uſeſul branch. of that ſcidnce.. : 

The great event of the creation of the world, before which there was 

1 neither matter nor form of any thing, is placed, according to the beſt 

s chronolagers in the year before Chriſt 4004; and in the 4 ioth year cf 

* what is called the, Julian period, which hath been adapted hy ſome chro- 

k nologers and hiſtorians, but is of little real ſervice. The ſacred cecords 

ä have fully determined the queſtion, that the world was not gtersal, an 

＋ | alſo aſcertained the time of its creation with great preciſion *. 90 

1 It appears in general, from the firſt chapters in Geneſis, that the 

'5 world, before the flood, was extremely populous; that mankind had made 

* conſiderable ee in the arts, and were become extremely vi- 

* cious, both in their ſentiment; and manners. Their wickedneſs gave oc- 

W caſion to a memorable cataſtrophe, by which the whole hu- 10 

iy man race, except Noah and his. family, were ſwept from Bcfore Cont, 

— off the face of the earth. The deluge took place in the . 

” 1656th year of the world, and produced a very conſiderable. change. on 

* the ſoil and atmpſphere of this globe, and gave them a form Jeſs;friendly 
1 to the frame and texture of the human body. Hence the. abridgment of 
by the life of man, and that formidable train of diſeaſes which Rath ever 


ſince made ſuch havock in the world. A curious part of hiſtory; follows 
that of the deluge, the re- peopling of the world, and the —— of a 
ur- new generation from the ruins of the former. The memory of the 
three ſons of Noah, the firſt. founders of nations, was long preſerved 
«ih among their ſeveral deſcendants. Japhet continued famous among the 
weſtern nations, under the celebrated name of Japetus; the Hebrews 
paid an equal veneration to Sher, Who was the founder of their raceg 
and among the Egyptians, Ham was long revered as a divinity, under 
the name of Jupiter-Hammon, It rs that hunting was the princi- 
pal occupation ſome centuries after the deluge. The world teemed with 
wild beaſts; and the great heroiſm of thoſe times conſiſted. in deſtroying 
them. Hence Nimrod acquired immortal renown ; and by the admira - 
tion which his courage and dexterity univerſally. excited, was en- 
abled to acquire an authority over his fellow. creatures, and to 3. C- 
found at Babylou the firſt monarchy, -whoſe origin is particulariß 
mentioned in hiſtory. Not long after, the foundation of Nineveh was 
laid by Aſſur; in Egypt the four governments of Thebes. Theri, 
Memphis, and Tanis, began to. aſſume ſome appearance of form and 


[ 
' 
| 


AND regularity. That theſe events ſhould have happened ſo ſoon after the 
ce Samaritan copy of the Bible e the antediluvian period | 1 
« years, 359 ſhort of the Mbter Bible computation; and the 1 1 
es 


it to 2262 years, which is 606 years exceeding it; but the Hebrew chronology is gene- 
rally acknowledged to be of ſuperior authori A 5 We " 
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deluge, whatever ſurprize it iy have occaſioned to the learned ſome 
centuries ago, need not in the ſmalleſt degree excite the wonder of the 
preſent age. We have ſeen, from many inſtances, the powerful effects 
of the principles of pp and how ſpeedily mankind increaſe, 
when the generative faculty lies under no reſtraint. . The kingdoms of 
Mexico and Peru were incomparably more ' extenſive than thoſe, of 


Babylon, Nineveh, and Egypt, during this early age; and yet theſe 
kingdoms are not ſuppoſ 


to have exiſted four centuries before the 
diſcovery of America by Columbus. As mankind continued to multiply 
on the earth, and to ſeperate from each other, the tradition concerning 

the true God was obliterated or obſcured. This occaſioned the 
C. calling of Abraham to be the father of à choſen people. 

From this period the hiſtory of ancient nations begins a little to 
expand itſelf; and we learn ſeveral particulars of very conſiderable im- 

rtance. | n | | | 

P Mapkind had not long been united into ſocieties before they ſet them. 
ſelves to oppreſs and deſtroy one another. Chaderladmer, king of the 
Elamites, or Perſians, was already become a robber and a conqueror. 
His force, however, muſt not have been very conſiderable, fince, in one 
of theſe expeditions, Abraham,” affiſted only hy his houſhold, ſet up- 
en him in his retreat, and, aſter a fierce engagement, recovered all the 
ſpoil that had been taken. Abraham was ſoon after * 11 by a 
7 to leave Canaan, the country where God had commanded him to 
ſettle, and to go into Egypt. This journey gives occaſion to Moſes. to 
mention ſome particulars with regard to the Egyptians, and every ſtroke 
diſcovers the characters of an improved and powerful nation. The court 
of the Egyptian monarch is deſcribed in the moſt brilliant colours. 
He is ſurrounded with a crowd of courtiers, ſolely occupied in gratifying 
his eee The particular governments into which this country was 
divided, are now united under one powerful prince; and Ham, who 
led the colony into Egypt, is become the founder of a mighty empire. 
We are not, however to imagine, that all the laws which took place in 
Egypt, and which have been ſo juſtly admired for their wiſdom, were 
the work of this early age. Diodorus Siculus, a Greek writer, men- 
tions many ſucceſſive princes, who laboured for their eſtabliſhment, and 
perfection. But in the time of Jacob, two centuries after, the firſt prin- 
ciples of civil order and regular government ſeem to have been tolerably 
underſtood among the Egyptians. The country was divided into ſeveral 


diſtricts or ſeparate departments; councils, compoſed of experienced and 


ſelect ons, were eſtabliſned for the management of public affairs; 

ries for preſerving corn were erected; and, in fine, the Egyptians 
in this age enjoyed a commerce far from inconſiderable. Theſe facts, 
though of an ancient date, deſerve our particular attention. It is from 
the Egyptians, that many of the arts, both of elegance and utility, 
have been handed down in an uninterrupted chain to the modern nations 


of Europe. The Egyptians communicated their arts to the Greeks; 


the Greeks taught the Romans many improvements both in. the arts of 
peace, and war; and to the Romans, the preſent inhabitants of Europe 
are indebted for their civility and refinement. The kingdoms of Babylon 
and Nineveh. remained ſeparate for ſeveral centuries ; but we know not 
even the names of the kings who governed them, unleſs it be Ninus, the 
ſucceſſor of Aſſur, who, fired with the ſpirit of conqueſt, extends the 


According to Dr. Playfair's Chronological Tables, the birth of Abraham is fixed at 
before Chrult 2060, and his being called out of Urr, at 1986. | 
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bounds of | his kingdom, adds Babylon th his dominions, and lays the 
foundation of that monatrchy, aſſiſted by his enterpriſing ſucceſſor Semi- 


0 
ö ramis, which, under the name of the Aſſyrian empire, kept Aſia under the 
yoke for many ages. Mk Pas GE 280 
f Javan, ſon of Faphet, -and' grand-ſon of Noah, is the ſtock from whom 
f all the people known hy the name of Greeks are defcended. Javan eſtab- 
- liſhed himſelf in the iſlands in the weſtern coaſt of Afia Minor, from 
2 whence it was impoſſible that ſome wanderers ſnould not paſs over into 
7 Europe. The kingdom of Sicyon near Corinth, founded by the Pelaſgi, 
4 is generally ſu) poſed to have commenced in the year before Chriſt 2090. 
e To theſe firſt inhabitants ſucceed a colony from Egypt, who; about 2000 
A years before the Chriſtian ra, penetrated into Greece, and, under the 
0 name of Titans, endeavdured to eftabliſh monarchy in this country, and 
— to introduce into it the laws and civil policy of the, Egyptians. Put the 
empire of the Titans was ſoon diſſolved; and the ancient Greeks, who 
ny ſeem af this time to be as rude and barbarous as any people in the world, 
e again fell back into their lawleſs and ſavage manner of life. Several 
. colonies, however, ſoon. after paſſed over from Aſia into Greece, and þ 
e remaining in that country, produced a more conſiderable alteration in 
P the manners of its inhabitants. The moſt ancient of theſe were the colo- 
0 nies of Inachus and Ogyges; of whom the former ſettled in Ar-B. GC. 
a gos and the latter in Attica. We know very little of Ogyges 1850. 
to or his ſuccefſors. © Thoſe of Inachus endeavonred to unite the diſperſed 
0 and wandering Greeks; and their endeavours for this purpoſe were not 
ce altogether unſucceſsful. 5 5 | 
rt But the hiſtory of God's choſen people, the Iſraelites, is the only one 
$. with which we are much acquainted during thoſe ages. The train of 
18 curious events which occaſioned the ſettling of Jacob and his family 
as in that part of Egypt, of which Tanis was the capital, are univerſally known, 
10 That patriarch died, according to the Septuagint verſion, 1794 B. C. 
e. years before Chriſt, but according to the Hebrew Chronology, 1689. 
in only 1689 years, and in the year of the World 2318. This is a remark- 
Te able era with reſpect to the nations of heathen antiquity, and concludes 
n. that period of time which the Greeks confidered as altogether unknown, 
nd and which they have greatly disfigured by their fabulous narrations. Let 
in- us regard this period then in another point of view, and conſider what we 
ly can learn from the ſacred writings, with reſpect to the arts, manners, and 
ral laws of ancient nations. 12 5 
nd It is a common error among writers on this ſubject, to conſider all the 
* nations of antiquity as being on the ſame fonting with regard to thoſe 
ins matters. They find ſome nations extremely rude and barbarous, and 
As, hence they conclude, that all were in that ſituation, They diſcover ' 1 
om others acquainted with many arts, and hence they jnfer the wiſdom of 
ty, the firſt ages. There appears, however, to have been as much differ- 
on ence between the inhabitants of the ancient world, in point of art and 
ks; refinement, as between the civilized kingdoms of modern Europe and. 
s of the Indians in America, or the Negroes on the coaſt of Africa. Noak 
ope was undoubtedly acquainted with all the arts of the antediluvian world: 
loo theſe he would communicate'to his children, and they again would hand 
not them down to their poſterity, Thoſe nations, therefore, who ſettled 
the neareſt the original ſeat of mankind, and who had the beſt opportunities 
the to avail themſelves of the knowledge which their great anceſtor was poſ- 
ſeſſed of, early formed' themſelves into regular ſocieties, and made con- 
d &t ſiderable improvements in the arts which are moſt ſubſervient to human 


life. Agriculture appears to have been known in the firſt ages of = 
D world, 
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world. Noah cultivated the vine; in the time of Jacob, the fig-tree 
and the almond were well known in the land of Canaan ; and the inſtru 
ments of huſbandry, long before the diſcovery of them in Greece, are 
often mentioned in the ſacred writings. It is hardly to be ſuppoſed, that 
the ancient cities, both in Aſia and 1 whoſe foundation, as we have 
Already mentioned, aſcends to the remoteſt antiquity, could have been 
built, unleſs the culture of the ground had been 9 that time. 
Nations who live by hunting or paſturage only, lead a wandering life, 
and ſeldom fix their reſidence in cities. Commerce naturally follows 
agriculture: and though we cannot trace the ſteps by which it was intro- 
iced among the ancient nations, we may, from detatched paſſages in ſa- 
cred writ, aſcertain the progreſs. which had been made in it during the 
triarchal times. We —— ſrom the hiſtory of civil ſociety, that the 
Tommercial intercourſe. between men muſt be pretty conſiderable, before 
the metals came to be conſidered as the medium of trade; and yet: this 
Was the caſe even in the days of Abraham. It appears, however, from 

e relations which eſtabliſh this fact, that the uſe of money had not 
been of ancient date; it had no mark to aſcertain its weight or fine- 
neſs; and in a contract for a, burying- place, in exchange for which 
Abraham gave ſilver, the, metal is weighed in preſence of all the peo 
ple. But as commerce improved, and bargains of this ſort became more 
common, this practice was laid aſide, and the quantity of ſilver was aſs 
ertained by a particular mark, which ſaved the trouble of weighing it, 

ut this does not appear to have taken place till the time of Jacob, the 
ſecond from Abraham. The re/lah, of which we read in his time, was 
a piece of money, ſtamped with, the figure of the lamb, and of a preciſe 
and ſtated value. It appears from the hiſtory of Joſeph, that the com- 
merce between different. nations was by this time regularly, carried on. 
The Iſhmaelites aud Midianites, who bought him of bis brethren, were 
travelling merchants, reſembling the modern caravans, who carried ſpices, 
perfumes, aid other rich commodities, from their on country in o E- 
py pt. The fame obſervation may be made from the book of Job, who, 
according to the beſt writers, was a native of Arabia Felix, and alſo a con- 
Yemporary with Jacob, He ſpeaks of the roads of Thema and Saba, 
J. e. of the caravans which ſet out from thoſe cities, of Arabia. If we 
reflect, that tie commodities of this country, were rather the luxuries than 
the convenicnces of life, we ſhall have reafon to conclude, that the 
countries into which they were ſent for ſale, and particularly Egypt, 
were. confderably improved in arts and refinement :. for people do not 
think of luxuries, until the uſeful arts have made high advancement among 


them, We ſe K. R 

Ia ſpeakiug of commerce, we ought carefully to diſtinguiſh between the 
ſpecies of, it, which is carried on by land or inland commerce, and that 
which is carried on by ſea: which laſt kind of traffic is both later in its 
origin, and ſlower in its progreſs. Had the deſcendants of Noah been leſt 

to their own ingenuity, and zeceived no tincture of the antediluvian know- 
ledge from their wiſe anceſtors, it is improhable that they ſhould; have ven · 
tured on navigating the open ſeas ſo ſoon as we find they did. That branch 
of his poſterity, who ſettſed on the coaſts of Paleſtine, were the firſt people 
of the world among whom navigation was made ſubſervient to commerce: 
they were diſtinguiſhed by a word, which in the Hebrew tongue ſiguifies 
merchants, and are the ſame nation afterwards known to the Greeks by the 


» 


name of Phœhicians, Inhabitipg a barren. and ungrateful ſoil, they ſer 
themſelves to better their ee by.culivating the arts. Commerce "my 
Wen capital obje& z aud with all the: writers of pagan antiquity, they pr 
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for the inventors of whatever is ſubſervient to it. At the time of Abraham 
they were regarded as a powerful nation; their maritime commerce 18 
mentioned by Jacob in his ſt words to his children; and, if we may be- 
lieve Herodotus in a matter af ſuch remote antiquity, the Phœnicians had 
by this time navigated the coaſts of Greece, and carried off the daughter 
of Inachus. De LA OHA ß | | 
The arts of agriculture, commerce, and navigation, ſuppoſe the know- 
ledge of ſeveral others; aſtronomy, for inſtance, or # knowledge of the 
ſituation and revolutions of the heavenly bodies, is neceſſary both to agri- 
culture and navigation; that of working metals, to commerce; and ſo of 
other arts. In fact, we find that before the death of Jacob, ſeveral nations 
were ſo well acquainted with the revolutions of the moon, as to meaſure 
them the duration of their year. It had been an univerſal cuſtom among 
all the nations of antiquity, as well as the Jews, to divide time in the por- 
tion of a week, or ſeven days: this undoubtedly aroſe from the tradition 
with regard to the origin of the world. It was natural for thoſe nations 
who led a paſtural life, or who lived under a ſerene ſky, to obſerve that 
the various appearances of the moon were completed nearly in four weeks; 
hence the diviſion of a month. Thoſe people again who lived by agricul- 
ture, and who had gotten among them the diviſon of the month, would 
naturally remark, that twelve of theſe brought back the ſame temperature 
of the air, or the fame ſeaſons ; hence the origin of what is called the lunar 
year, which has every where taken place in the infancy of ſcience. This, 
together with the obſervation of the fixed ſtars;\ which, as we learn 
from the book of Job, muſt have been very ancient, naturally paved the 
way for the diſcovery of the „lar year, which at that time would be 
thought an immenſe” improvement in aſtronomy: But with regard to 
thoſe branches of knowledge which we have mentioned; it is to be re- 
membered, that they were peculiar to the Egyptians, and a few na- 
tions of Aſia. Europe offers a frightful ſpectaclè during this period. 
Who could believe that the Greeks, who in later ages became the pat- 
terns of politeneſs and every elegant art, were deſeended from a ſavage 
race of men, traverſing the woods and wilds, inhabiting the rocks and 
caverns, a wretched prey to wild animals, and ſometimes to one another? 
This, however, is no more than what was to be expected. Thoſe deſcend- 
ants of Noah, who had removed to a great diſtance from the plains of 
Shinar, loſt all connection with the civilized part of mankind. Their 
poſterity became ſtill more ignorant; and the human mind was at length 
ſunk into an abyſs of miſery and wretchedneſs. See 
We might naturally expect, that from the deatli of Jacob. and as we 
advance forward in time, the hiſtory of the great empires of Egypt and 
Aſſy ria would emerge from their obſcurity-- This, however, is far from be- 
ing the euſe: we only get a glimpſe of them, and they diſappear entirely 
for many ages. After the reign ot Ninias, who ſucceeded Semiramis B C. 
and Ninus in the Aſſyrian throne, we find an aſtoniſhing blank inthe 1965. 
hiſtory'of this empire, for no leſs than eight hundred years. The ſilence 
of ancient hiſtory on this ſubject, is commonly attributed to the ſoftneſs and 
effeminacy of the ſucceſſors of Ninus, whoſe hves afforded no events worthy 
of narration, Wars and commotions are the great themes of the hiſtorian, 
while the gentle and happy reigns of wiſe princes paſs unobſervec and un- 
recorded. Seſoſtris, a prince of wonderful abilities, is ſuppoſed to have 
mounted the throne of Egypt, after Amenophis, who was ſwallowed up in 
the Red Sea about the year before Chriſt 1492; by his aſſiduity and atten- 
tian, the civil and military eftabliſhments of the Egyptians received very 
conſiderable improvetnents. Egypt, . Scloftris and his _ 
a SS. * 2 
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diate fucceſſors, was, in all probability, the moſt powerful kingdom upon 
earth, and, according to the beſt calculation, is ſuppoſed to hav: contained 
twenty-ſeven millions of inhabitants. But ancient 1 often excites, 
without gratifying our eurioſity; for, from the reign of Seſoſtris to that of 
zocchoris, in the year before Chriſt 1781, we have little knowledge of even 
the names of the intermediate princes. If we judge, however, from collateral 
circumſtances, the e cape ſtill have continued in a very flouriſning con · 
dition; for Egypt continued to pour forth her colonies into diſtant nations. 
B. C. Athens, that feat of learning aud politeneſs, that ſchool for all who 
1556. aſpire after wiſdom, owes its foundation to Cecrops, who landed in 
Greece withan Egyptian colony, and endeavoured to civilize the rough man; 
ners of the original inhabitants. From the inſtitutions which Cecrops eſta- 
bliſned among the Athenians, it is eafy to infer in what fatuations they muſt 
bave lived before his arrival. The laws of marriage, which few nations 
axe ſo barbarous as to be altogether unacquainted with, were not known in 
Greece. Mankind, like the beafts of the field, were propagated by accidental 
tencounters, and with little knowledge of thoſe to whom they owed their 
generation. Cranaus, who ſucceeded Ceci ops in the kingdom af Attica, 
B. C. purſued the ſame beneficial plan, and eee by wiſe inſtitutions, 
15<6. to bridle the keen paſſions of a rude people. 5 beg 
Whilſt theſe princes uſed their endeavours for civilizing this corner of 
Greece, | the other kingdoms, into which this country, by the natural 
282 of rocks, mountains, and rivers, is divided, and which had 
een already peopled by colonies from eee and the Eaſt, began to aſſume 
B. C. ſome appearance of form and regularity. This engaged Amphic- 
2496. tyon, one of thoſe unconimon geniuſes who appear in the world, 


for the benefit of the age in which they live, and the admiration of poſte- 
_ rity, to think of ſome expedient by which he might unite in one plan of 


politics the ſeveral independent kingdoms of Greece, and thereby deliver 
them from thoſe inteſtine diviſions, which muſt render them. a prey to one 
another, or to the firſt enemy who might think proper to invade them. 
Theſe reflections he communicated to the kings, or leaders of the different 
territories ; and by his eloquenee and addrefs engaged twelve cities to unite 


"together for their mutual preſervation. Two deputies from each of theſe 
cities aſſembled twice a year at Thermopyle, and formed what, after the 


name of its founder, was called the Amphictyonic council. In this aſſem- 
bly, whatever relatetſ to ihe general inteteſt of the confederacy, was diſcuſſed 
and finally determined. Ampnictyon likewiſe, ſenſible that thoſe political 
connections are the moſt laſting which are ſtrengthened by religion, com- 
mitted to the Amphictyons the care of the temple at Delphi, and of the 
riches which, from the dedicat ions of thoſe who conſulted the oracle, had 
been amaſſed in it. This aſſembly, conſtituted on ſuch ſolid foundations, 
was the great ſpring of action in Greece, while that country preferved its 
independence; and, by the union which it inſpired amang the:Greeks, 
enabled, them to defend their liberties againſt all the force & the Perſian 
ire, Conſidering the eireumſtances of the age in which it was inſtituted, 
the Amphictyonic council 15 perhaps the moſt remarkable political eſtabliſh- 
ment which cer took place among mankind; In the year before Chriſt 1322, 
the Iſtbmian games were iuſtituted at Corinth; and in 1 zog the famous 
Olympic games by Pelops 4. which games, together with the Pythian, and 
Nemean, have been rendered immortal by che genius of Pindar. , 
The Greek ſtates, who formerly had no connection with one anather, 
except by mutual inroads and hoſtilities, foon began to act with concert, and 
to-undertake diſtant expeditions for: the general intereſt of the community- 
The rid of theſe was the opſeurs expedition of the Argonauts, in which ai 
387% 8 18 2 reece 
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Greece appears to have been concerned. The object of the Argonauts B. C. 
was to open the commerce of the Euxine ſea, and to eſtabliſſi colonies 1263. 
in the adjacent country of Colchis. The ſhip Argo, which was the admiral 
of the fleet, is the only one particularly taken notice of; though we learn 
from Homer, and other ancient writers, that ſeveral ſail were employed in 
this expedition. The fleet of the Argonauts was, from the igudrance of thoſe 
who conducted it; long toſſed about on different coafts. The rocks, at ſome 
diſtance, from the mouth of the Euxine ſea, occaſioned great labour: tt: 
ſent forward a light veſſel, which paſſed through, but returned with the lots 
of her rudder. This is expreſſed in the fabulous language of antiquity, by 
their ſending out a bird which returned with the loſs of its tail, and may 
give us an idea of the allegorical obſcurity in which the other events of this 
expedition are involved. Ihe fleet, however, at length arrived at Eon, the 
capital of Colchis, after performing a voyage, which, conſidering the mean 
condition of the naval art during this age, was not lefs conſiderable than 
the circumnavigation of the world by our modern diſcoverers. From this 
expedition to that againſt Troy, which was undertaken to recover B. C. 
the fair Helena, a queen of Sparta, who had been carried off by 1184. 
Paris, ſon of the Trojan king, the Greeks muſt have made a wonderful 
progreſs in power and opulence; no leſs than twelve hundred veſſels were 
employed in this voyage, each of which, at a medium; contained upwards 
of a hundred men. Theſe veſſels, however, were but half-decked ;' and it 
does not appear that iron entered at all into their conſtruction. If we add 
to theſe cireumſtances, that the Greeks had not the uſe of the ſaw, an 
inſtrument ſo neceſſary to the carpenter, a mode muſt form but a mean 
notion of the ſtrength or elegance of this fleet. 

Having thus conſidered the ſtate of Greece as a whole, let us examine 
the circumſtances of the particular countries into which it was divided. 
This is of great importance to our preſent undertaking, becauſe it is in this 
country only that we can trace the origin and progreſs of government, 
arts, and manners, which compoſe ſo great a part of our preſent_ work. 
There appears originally to have been a very remarkable refemblance be- 
tween the political fituation of the different kingdoms of Greece, They were 
govered each by a king, or rather by a chieftain, who was their leader 
in time of war, their judge in time of peace, and who preſided in the admi- 
niſtration of their religious ceremonies. This prince, however, was far 
from being abſolute. In each ſociety there were a number of other leaders, 
whoſe influence over their particular clans, or tribes, was not leſs confider- 
able than that of the king over his immediate followers. Thele captains 
were often ar war with one another, and ſometimes with their ſovereign. 
Such a ſituation was, in all neſpects, extremely unfavourable : each parti- 
cular ſtate was, in miniature, what the whole country had been before the 
time of Amphictyon. They requised the hand of another delicate painter 
to ſhade the oppoſite colours, and to enable them to produce one powerful 
effect. The hiſtory of Athens affords us an example of the manner in which 
theſe ſtates, that, for want of union, were weak and inſignificant, became, 
by being cemented together, important and powerful. Theſeus, king of 
Attica, about-the year before Chriſt 1234, had acquired great reputation 
by his exploits of valour and ability. He ſa the inconveniences to which 
his country, from being divided into twelve diſtricts, was expoſed ; and he 
conceived, that by means of the influence which his perſonal character, 
united to the royal authority with which he was inveſted, had univerſally 
procured him, he might be able to remove them. For this purpoſe he 
endeavoured to maintain, and even to increaſe, his popularity among the 
peaſants and artiſans ; he detached, as much as poſſible, the different tribes 
from the leaders who commanded 2 ; he aboliſhed the courts which had 
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been eſtabliſhed in different parts of Attica, and appointed one council-hall 
common to all the Athenians. Theſeus, however, did not truſt ſolely to 
the force of political regulations. He called to his aid all the power of 
religious prejudices ; by eſtabliſhing common rites of religion to be pere 
formed in Athens, and by inviting thither ſtrangers from all quarters, 
by the proſpect of protection and privileges, he raiſed this city from an 
inconſiderable village ta a powerful metropolis. The ſplendor of Athens 
and of Theſeus now totally eclipſed that of the other villages and their 
particular leaders, All the power of the ſtate was united in one city, and 
under ane ſovereign. The petty chieftains, who had formerly occalioned 
ſo much contuſion, by being diveſted of all influence and conſideration, 
became humble and ſubmiſſive; and Attica remained under the peaceable 
government of a monarch. | | | ped? 
ry "This is a rude ſketch of the origin of the firſt monarchy of which we 
have a diſtin& account, and may, without much variation, be applied to 
the other ſtates of Greece. This country, however, was not deſtined to 
continue long under the government of kings. A new. influence aroſe, 
which in a ſhort time proved too powerful both for the king and the no- 
bles. Theſeus had divided the Athenians into three diſtinct claſſes; the 
nobles, the artiſans, and the huſbandmen. In order to abridge the exor- 
bitant power of the. nobles, he had beſtowed many privileges on the two 
other ranks of perſons, This plan of politics was followed by his ſucceſ 
ſors; and the lower ranks of the Athenians, partly from the countenance 
of th-ir ſoy2reign, and partly from the progreſs of arts and manufactures, 
which gave them an opportunity of acquiring property, became confider- 
able and independent. Theſe circumſtances were attended with a remark. 
able effect. BR the death of Codrus, a prince of great merit, in the 
year B. C. 1670, the Athenians became weary of the regal authority, 
under pretence of finding no one worthy. of filling the throne of that mo- 
narch, who. had devoted himſelf to death for the ſafety of his people, abo- 
liſhed the regal power, and proclaimed that none but ; 4 ſhould be king 
of Athens. This revolution in favour of liberty was ſo much the more re- 
B. ©, Markable, as it happened ſoon after that the Jews became unwilling 
1095, to remain under the government of the true God, and deſired a 
mortal ſovereign, that they might be like unto other nations. 
The government of Thebes, another of the Grecian ſtates, much about 
he ſame time, aſſumed the republican form. Near a century, before the 
[Trojan war, Cadmus, with a colony from Phœnicia, had founded this city, 
y bich from that time had been governed by kings. But the laſt ſovereign 
Ping overcome in ſingle combat, by a neighbouring prince, the Thebans 
aboliſhed the regal power. Till the days however of Pelopidas and Epa- 
minondas, a period of ſeven hundred years, the Thebans performed no- 
thing worthy of the republican ſpirit. Other cities of Greece, after the 
examples of Thebes and Athens, erected thernſelves into republics, But 
the revolutions of Athens and Sparta, two rival ſtates, -which, by means 
of the ſuperiority they acquired, gave the tone to the manners, genius, 
nd politics of the Greeks, deſerve our particular attention, We have 
been a tender ſhoot of liberty ſpring up in the city of Athens, upon the 
deceaſe of Codrus, its laſt ſovereign. This ſhoot gradually improved 
into a vigorous plant; and it cannot but be pleaſant to obſerve its pro- 
greſs. The Athenians, by aboliſhing the name of king, did not entirely 
' ſubvert the regal authority: they eſtabliſhed a perpetual magiſtrate, 
who, underthe name of Archon, was inveſted with almoſt the ſame 
rights which their kings had enjoyed. The Athenians, in time, be- 
me ſenſible, tha the archonic oftice was too lively an image of royalty 
a free ſtate. Aſter it had continued therefare, three hundred and thirty: 
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one years in the family of Codrus, they endeavcured to leſſen its dignity, 
not by abridging its power, but by ſhortening its duration. The firſt 
period aſſigned for the continuance of the archonſhip in the fame hauds, 
was three years. But the deſire of the Athenians for a more perfect ſyſ- 
tem of freedom than had hitherto been eſtabliſhed, increaſed in =_ 
portion to the liberty they enjoyed. They again called out for a B. C. 
freſh reduction of the power of their archons; and it was at length 
determined that nine annual magiſtrates ſhould be appointed for thi* of- 
fice. Theſe magiſtrates were not only choſen by the people, but account- 
able to them for their conduct at the expiration of their office. Theſe 
alterations were too violent not to be attended with ſome dangerous con- 
ſequences. The Athenians, intoxicated with their freedom, broke out 
into the moſt unruly and licentious behaviour. No written laws had been 
as yet enacted in Athens, and it was hardly poſſible that the ancient cuſ- 
toms of the realm, which were naturally ſuppoſed to be in part aboliſhed 
by the ſucceſſive changes in the government, ſhould ſuthciently reſtrain 
the tumultuary ſpirits of the Athenians in the firſt flutter of their indepen- 
dence. This engaged the wiſer part of the ſtate, who began to prefer 
any ſyſtem of government to their preſent anarchy and confuſion, to caſt 
their eyes on Draco, a man of an auſtere but virtubus diſpoſition, as the 
fitteſt perſon for compoſing a ſyſtem, of law, to bridle the furious and un- 
ruly manners of their countrymen. Draco undertook the office about the 
year 628, but executed it with ſo much rigour, that in the words of an 
ancient hiſtorian, His laws were written with blood, and not with ink.” 
Death was the indiſcriminate puniſhment of every offence, and the laws 
of Draco were found to be a remedy worſe than the diſcafe. Affairs 
72 returned into confuſion and diſorder, and remained ſo till the time 
of Solon, who died in the year before Chriſt 549. The gentle manners; 
diſintereſted virtue, and wiſdom more than human, by which this ſage 
was diſtinguiſhed, pointed him out as the only character adapted to the 
moſt important of all offices, the giving laws to a free people. Solon, 
though this employment was aſſigned him by the unanimous voice of his 
country, long deliberated whether he ſhould undertake it, At length, 
however, the motives of public utility overcame all conſiderations of pri 
vate eaſe, ſafety, and reputation, and determined him to enter an ocean 
pregnant with a thouſand” dangers. The firſt ſtep of his legiſlation was 
to aboliſh all the laws of Draco, excepting thoſe relative to murder. The 
puniſhment of this crime could not be too great; but to conſider other 
offences as equally criminal, was to confound all notions of right and 
wrong, and to render the law ineffectual by means of its ſeverity. Solon 
next proceeded to new-model the political law: his eſtabliſhments on this 
head remained among the Athenians, while they preſerved their liberties. . 
He ſeems to have ſet out with this principle, that a perfect republic, in 
which each citizen ſhould have an equal political imporrance, was a ſyſtem 
of government, beautiful indeed in theory, but not reducible to practice. 
He divided the citizens therefore into four claſſis, according to the wealth 
which they poſſeſſed, and the pooreſt claſs he rendered altogether incapa- 
ble of any public offics.- | | 
bey had a voice, however, in the general council of the nation, in which 
all matters of principal concern were determined in the laſt reſort. But 
leſt this aſſembly, which was compoſed of all the citizens, ſhould, in the 
words of Plutarch, like a ſhip with too many fails, be expoſed to the guſt 
of folly, tumult, and diſorder, he provided for its ſafety by the two anchors 
ot the Senate and Areopagus. The firſt of theſe courts conſiſted of four 
hundred perſons, a hundred out of each tribe of the Athenians, who pre- 
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paced all important bills that came before the aſſembly of the 2 ; the 
ſecond, though but a court of juſtice, gained a prodigious aſcendancy in 
the republic, by the wiſdom and gravity of its members, whe were not 
choſen, but after the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, and the moſt ſerious deliberation. 
Such was the ſyſtem of government eſtabliſhed by Solon, which, the 
nearer we examing it, will afford the more matter for our admiration, 
Upon the ſame plan moſt of the other ancient republics were eſtabliſhed. 
To inſiſt on all of them, therefore, would neither be entertaining nor 
inſtructive. But the government of Sparta, or Lacedæmon, had ſome. 
thing in it ſo peculiar, that the great lines of it at leaſt, ought not to 
be omitted even in a delineation of this ſort. Sparta, like the other. ſtates 
of Greece, was originally divided into a number of petty principalities, 
of which each was under the juriſdiction of its own immediate chieftain, 
Lelex is ſaid to be the firſt king, about the year B. C. 1516. At length, 
the two brothers, Euriſthenes and Procles, getting poſſeſſion of 
T this country, became conjunct in the royalty; and, what is ex- 
on tremely ſingular, their poſterity, in the direct line, continued to rule 
conjunctly for nine hundred years, ending with Cleomenes, anno 220 be- 
fore the Chriſtian æra. The Spartan government, however, did not take 
that ſingular form which renders it ſo remarkable, until the time of 
„C. Lycurgus, the celebrated legiſlator, The plan of policy deviſed by 
$84. Lycurgus, agreed with that already deſcribed in comprehending a 
ſenate and aſſembly of the people, and in general all tiioſe eſtabliſhments 
which are deemed moſt requiſite for the ſecurity of political independence. 
Tt differed from that of Athens, and indeed from all other governments, 
in having two kings, whoſe office was hereditary, though their power was 
ſufficiently circumſcribed by proper checks and reftraints. But the great 
characteriſtic of the Spartan conſtitution aroſe from this, that, in all Jaws, 
Lycurgus had at leaſt as much reſpect to war as to political liberty. With 
this view, all forts of luxury, all arts of elegance or entertainment, every 
thing, in ſhort, which had the ſmalleſt tendency to ſoften the minds of the 
Spartans, was abſolutely proſcribed. They were forbidden the uſe of 
money, they lived at public tables on the coarſeſt fare, the younger were 
taught to pay the utmoſt reverence to the more advanced in years, and all 
_ capable to bear arms, were daily accuitomed to the moſt painful 
exerciſes. To the Spartans alone, war was a relaxation rather than à hard. 
ſhip, and they behaved in it with a ſpirit of which hardly any but a Spartan 
could even form a canceptian. 3 | 
In order to ſee the effect of theſe principles, and to connect under one 
point of view the hiſtory of the different quarters of the globe, we muſt 
now caſt our eyes on Aſia, and obſervg the events which happened in thoſe 
great empires, of which we have fo long loſt fight. We have al- 
. C. ready mentioned in what obſcurity the hiſtory of Egypt is involved, 
781. until the reign of Bocchorĩias From this period to the diſſolution of 
their government by Cambyſes of Perſia, in the year B. C. 5 24, the Egyp- 
tians are more celebrated for the wiſdom of their laws, and political inſti- 
tutions, than for-the power of their arms. Several of theſe ſeem to have 
been dictated by the true ſpirit of civil wiſdom, and were admiradly calcu- 
lated for preſerviug order and gopd government in an extenſive kingdom, 
The great empire of Aſſyria likewiſe, which had ſo long diſappeared, be- 
comes again an object of attention, and affords the firſt inſtance we meet 
with in hiſtory, of a kingdom which fell aſunder by its own weight, and 
the effeminate weakneſs of its ſorereigas. Sardanapalus, the laſt emperor 
of Aſſyria, neglecting the gdmiaiſtration of affairs, /and ſhutting himſcf 
ug in his palace with his worgen and eunuchs, fell into * 
| | ublects 
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fubje sts. The governors of his provinces, to whom, like a weak and in- 
dolent prince, he had entirely committed the command of his armies, did 
not fail to lay hold of this opportunity of raiſing their own fortune on the 
ruins of their maſter's power. Arbaces, governor of Media, and Beleſis 

overnor of Babylon, conſpire againſt their ſovereign, ſet fire to his capital. 
in which Sardanapalus periſhed, B. C. 820, and divide between them his 
extenfive dominions. "Theſe two kingdoms, ſometimes united under one 
prince, and ſometimes governed each by a particular ſovereign, maintained 
the chief ſway of Aſia for many years. Phul revived the kingdom of 
Aſſyria, anno B. C. 777, and Shalmaneſer, one of his ſucceſſors, put an 


end to the kingdom of Iſrael, and carried the ten Tribes captive into 


Aſſyria and Media, B. C. 221. Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon alſo, 
in the year B. C. 587, overturned the kingdom of Judah, which had 
continued in the family of David from the year 1055, and maſtered all 
the countries around him. But in the year 538, Cyrus the Great took 
Babylon, and reduced this quarter of the world under the Perfian 

yoke, The inanners of this people as brave, hardy, and indepen- B. G. 
dent, as well as the government of Cyrus, in all its various depart- 55 
ments, are elegantly deſcribed by Xenophon, a Grecian philoſopher and 
hiſtorian. It is not neceſſary, however, that we ſhould enter on the ſame 


detail upon this ſubject, as with regard to the affairs of the Greeks. We 


have, in modern times, ſufficient examples of monarchical governments: 
but how few are our republics! But the æra of Cyrus is in one reſpect ex- 
tremely remarkable, beſide delivering the Jews from their captivity, be- 
cauſe, with it the hiſtory of the great nations of antiquity, which has 
hitherto engaged bur attention, may he ſuppoſed to finiſn. Let us con- 
fider then the genius of the Aſſyrians, Babylonians, and Egyptians, 
in arts and ſciences; and, if poſſible, difcover what progreſs they had 
_ in thoſe acquirements which are moſt ſubſervient to the intereſts of 
ociety. | 

The taſte for the great and magnificent, ſeems to have been the pre- 
vailingꝭ character of theſe nations; and they principally diſplayed it in 
their works of architecture. There are no veſtiges, however, now re- 
maining, which confirm the teſtimony of ancient writers, with regard to 
the great works which adorned Babylon and Nineveh : neither is it clearly 
determined in-what year they were begun or finiſhed, There are three 
vrannds, ſtupendous fabrics, ſtill remaining in Egypt, at ſome leagues 
diſtance from Cairo, and about nine miles from the Nile, which are ſup- 
e to have been the burying places of the ancient Egyptian —_ The 
argeſt is five hundred feet in height, and each fide of the baſe fix hundred 
and njnety-three feet in length. The apex is 13 feet ſquare. The ſecond 
ſtands on as much ground as the firſt, but is 40 feet lower. It was a fuper- 
ſtition among this people, derived from the earlieſt times, that even aſter 
death the foul 2 in the body as long as it remained uncorrupted. 
Hence proceeded the cuſtom of embalming, or of throwing into the dead 
body ſuch vegetables as experience had diſcovered to be the greateſt pre- 
ſervatives againſt putrefaction. The pyramids were erected with the fame 
view. In them the bodies of the Egyptian kings were concealed. This 


_ expedient, together with embalming, as theſe ſuperſtitious monarchs con- 


ceived, would inevitably ſecure a ſafe and comfortable retreat for their ſouls 
after death. From what we read of the walls of Babylon, the temple of 
Belus, and ather works of the Eaſt, and from what travellers have 
recorded of the pyramids, it appears that they were really ſuperb and 
magn'ficent ſtructures, but totally void of elegance. The orders of ar- 
chitecture were not yet known, nor even the conſtructing of 5 
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The arts in which theſe nations, next to architecture, principally ex- 
celled, were ſculpture and embroidery. As to the ſciences, they had all 
along continued to beſtow their principal attention on aſtronomy. - it does 
not appear, however, that they made great progreſs in OY the 
cauſes of the phenomena of the univerſe, or indeed in any ſpecies of ra- 
tional and ſound philoſophy. To demonſtrate this to an intelligent reader, 
it is ſufficient to obſerve, that, according to the teilimony of ſacred and 
profane writers, the abſurd reveries of magic and aſtrology, which al- 
ways decreaſe in proportion to the advancement of true ſcience, were 
in high eſteem among them, during the lateſt period of their govern- 
ment. The countries which they occupied were extremely fruitful, and 
afforded without much labour all the neceſſaries, and even luxuries of life. 
They had long been accuſtomed to a civiliſed and poliſhed life in great 
cities. Theſe circumſtances had tainted: their manners with effeminacy 
and corruption, and rendered them an eaſy prey to the Perfians, a nation 
juſt emerging from iarbariſm, and-of conſequence brave and warlike. 
This was ſt more eaſy in the infancy of the military art: when ſtrength 
and courage were the only circumſtances which gave the advantage to one 
nation over another; when, properly ſpeaking, there were no fortified 
places which in modern times have ben diſcovered to be ſo uſeful in 
ſtopping the progreſs of a victorious enemy; and when the event of a 
battle commonly decided the fate of au empire. But we muſt now turn 
our attention to other objects. | 
The hiſtory of Perſia, ↄfter the reign of Cyrus, who died in the year. 
B. C. 529, offers little, conſidered in itſelf, that merits our regard; but 
when combined with that of Greece, it becomes particularly intereſting. 
The monarchs who ſucceeded Cyrus, gave an opportunity to the Greeks 
to exerciſe thoſe virtues which the freedom of their government had 
created and confirmed. Sparta remained under the influence of Lycurgus's 
inſtitutions : Athens had juſt recovered from the tyranny of the Piſiſtra- 
tide, a family who had trampled on the laws of Solon, and uſurped the 
ſupreme power. Such was their tuation, when the Juſt of univer- 
B. C. fa] empire, which ſeldom fails to torment the breaſt of tyrants, led 
524+ Darius (at the inſtigation of Hippias, who had been expelled from 
Athens. and on account of the Athenians burning the city of Sardis), to 
fend forth his numerous armies into Greece. But the —.— were no 
longer thoſe invincible ſoldiers, who, under Cyrus, had conquered Aſia. 
Their minds were enervated by luxury and ſervitude. Athens, on the 
contrary, te emed with great men, whoſe minds were nobly animated by 
the late recovery of their freedom. Miltiades, in the plains of 
B. C. Marathon, with ten thouſand Athenians, avercame the Perfian arm 
400 of a hund:ed. thouſand foot, and ten thouſand cavalry, His 
countrymen, I hemiſtocles and Ariftides, the firſt celebrated for his abili- 
ties, the ſecond for his virtue, gained the next honours to the general. 
It. does not fall within our plan to mention the event of this war, 
which, as the nobleſt monuments of virtue over force, of courage over 
numbers, of liberty over ſervitude, deſerve to be read at length in ancient 
writers, 4 2p 
Xerxes, the fon of Darius, came in perſon into Greece, with an 
B. C. immenſe army, which, according to Herodotus, amounted to tua 
1d millions and one hundred thouſand men. his account has been 
zaſtly conſidered by ſome ingenious modern writers, as incredible. The 
truth cannot now be aſcertained ; but that thearmy of Xerxes was extremely 
numerous, is the;moſt-probable, from the great extent of his empire, and 
from the abſurd pratuce of. the Eaſtern natjons of encumbering their 
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eantp with a ſuperfluous multitude. Whatever the numbers of His army 
were, he was every where defeated, by ſea and land, and eſcaped to Asia 


in a fiſhing· boat. Such was the ſpirit of the Greeks, and ſo well did they 


know that „wanting virtue, life is pain and woe; that wanting liberty, 
« even virtue mourns, and looks around for happineſs in vain.“ But 
though the Perſian war concluded | gloriouſly for the Greeks, it is in a 
great meaſure, to this war, that the ſubſequent misfortunes of that nation 
are to be attributed. It was not the battles in which they ſuffered the 
Joſs of ſo many brave men, but thoſe in which they acquired an ny 
of Perſian gold; it was not their enduring ſo many hardſtips in the cour 

of the war, but their connexions with the Perfians after the concluſion of 


it, which ſubverted the Grecian eſtabliſnments, and ruined the moſt vir- 


tuous confederacy that ever exiſted upon earth. I he Greeks. became 
haughty after their victories; delivered from the common enemy, they 
to quarrel with one another; their quarrels were fomented by 
Perſian gold, of which they had acquired enough to x ake them de- 
ſirous of more. Hence proceeded the famous Peloponneſian war, B. C. 
in which the Athenians-and , acedæmonians acted as principals, and 8“ 
drew after them the other ſtates of Greece. They continued to weaken 
themſelves by theſe inteſtine diviſions, till Philip, king of Macedon, (a 
country. till this time little known; but which, by the active and cratty. 
genius of this prince, became important and powerful), rendered himſelf 
the abſolute maſter of Greece, by the battle of Cheronza - But this 
conqueſt is one of the firſt we mert with in hiſtory which did not B. G- 


depend on the event of a battle. Philip had laid his ſcheme ſo deeply, 


and by bribery, promiſes, and intrigues, gained over ſuch a number of 
confideravle perſons iu the ſeveral ſtates of Greece to his intereſt, that an- 
other day would have put in his poſſeſſion what Cheronza had denied 
him. The Greeks had loſt that virtue which was the baſis of their con- 
federacy, Their popular governments ſerved only to give a ſanction to 
their licentiouſneſs and corruption. The principal grators, in moſt af 
their ſtates, were bribed in the ſervice of Philip; and all the eloquence 


of a Demoſthenes, aſſiſted hy truth and virtue, was unt qual to che mean, 


but more ſeductive arts of his opponents, who, by flattering the people, uied 
the ſureſt method of winning their affections. : 


| „„ 
Philip had propoſed to extend the boundaries of his empire beyond the 


narrow limits of Greece. But he did not long ſurvive the battle of Che- 
ronæa. Upon his deceaſe, his fon Alexander was choſen general againſt 
the Perſians, by all the Grecian ſtates, except the Athenians and The- 

bans, Theſe made a fceble effort for expiring liberty: but they B. C. 
were obliged to yield to ſuperior force. Secure on the fide! of 334 


Greece, Alexander ſet out on his Perſian expedition, at the head of 


thirty thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe. The ſucceſs of this army 
in conquering the whole force of Darius, in three pitched battles, in 
over-running and ſubduing not only the countries then known to the 
Greeks, but many parts of India, the very names of which had never 
reached an European ear, has been deſcribed by many authors, both aa; 
cient and modern, and conſtitutes a ſingular part of the hiſtory of the . 
world. Soon aſter this rapid career of vgs” and ſucceſs, Alex- B C. 
ander died at Babylon. His captains, after ſacrificing all his fa- 323. 


mily to their ambition, divided among them his donmnions. This gives 


riſe to a number of æras and events too complicated for our preſent pur- 
pale, and even too unintereſting. After conſidering therefore the ſtate of 
arts and ſciences in Greece, we ſhall paſs over to the Roman affairs, where 
the hiftoricaldeduQtion is more ſimple, and alſo more important, 8 
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The bare name of illuſtrious men who flouriſhed in Greese from the 
time of e. to that of Alexander, would filßa large volume. During 
this period, all the arts were carried to the higheſt pitch of perfection; 
and the improvements we have hitherto mentioned, were but the dawn- 
. yngs of this glorious day. Though the eaſtern nations had raiſed mag- 
nificent and ſtupendous ſtructures, the Greeks were the firſt people in the 
world, who, in their works of architecture, added beauty to magnificence, 
and elegance to grandeur. The temples of Jupiter Olympus, and the 
Epheſian Diana, are the firſt monuments of good taſte. They were 
erected by the Grecian colonies, who ſettled in Aſia Minor, before the 
reign of Cyrus. Phidias the Athenian, who died in the year B. C. 432, 
is the firſt ſculptor whoſe works have been immortal. Zeuxis, Parrhaſius, 
and Timantheus, during the ſame age, firſt diſcovered the power of the 
pencil, and all the magic of painting. | Compoſition in all its various 
branches, reached a degree of perfeCtion in the Greek language, of which 
a modern reader can hardly form an idea. After Heſiod and Homer, 
who flouriſhed 1000 years before the Chriſtian æra, the tragic poets, Af. 
chylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, were the firſt conſiderable improvers of 
poetry. Herodotus gave fimplicity and elegance to profaic writing. Iſo- 
crates 3 it cadence and harmony, but it was left to Thucydides and 
Demoſthenes to diſcover the full force of the Greek tongue. It was not, 
however, in the finer arts alone that the Gferks excelled. Every ſpecies 
ot philoſophy was cultivated among them with the utmoſt ſucceſs. Not 
to mention the divine Socrates, the virtues of whoſe life, and the ex- 
cellence of whoſe philoſophy, juſtly entitled him to a very high degree of 
veneration: his three diiciples, Plato, Ariftotle, and Xenophon, may, 
for ſtrength of reaſoning, juſtneſs of ſentiment, and propriety of expreſ- 
ion, be put on à footing with the writers of any age or country. Expe- 
rience, indeed, in a long eourſe of years, has taught us many ſecrets in 
nature, with which theſe philoſophers were unacquainred, and which 
no ſtrength of genius could divine. But whatever ſome vain empirics in 
fearning may pretend, the moſt” learned and ingenious men, both in 
France and England, have eee ws the ſuperiority of the Greek 
philoſophers, and have reckoned themſelves happy in catching their turn 
of thinking, and manner of expreſſion. But the Greeks were not leſs 
diſtinguiſhed for their active than for their ſpeculative talents. It would 
be endleſs to recount the names of their famous ſtateſmen and warriors, 
and it is impoſſible to mention a few without doing iryuſtice to a greater 
number. War was firſt reduced into a ſcience by the Greeks. Their 
ſoldiers fought from an affection to their country, and an ardour for glory, 
and not from a dread of their ſuperiors. We have ſeen the effects of this 
military virtue in their wars againſt the Perſians; the cauſe of it was the 
wiſe laws which Amphictyon, Solon, and Lycurgus had eſtabliſhed in 
Greece. © But we muſt now leave this nation, whoſe hiſtory, both civil and 
eee ee is as important as their territory was inconſiderable, and 

rn our attention to the Roman affairs, which are ſtill more intereſting, 
both on their own account, and from the relation in which they ſtand to 


thoſe of Modern Europe. ä 
The character of Romulus, the founder of the Roman ſtate, when we 
Vie him as the leader of a few lawleſs and wandering banditti, is an 
B. C. object of extreme inſigniſicance. But when we conſider him as the 
353 founder of an empire as extenſive as the world, and whofe progreſs 
and decline have occaſioned the two greateſt revolutions that ever 3 
ed in Europe, we cannot help being intereſted in his conduct. His diſ. 
poſition was extremely martial; and the political ſtate of Italy, divided 


inta a number of ſmall but independent diſtricts, afforded a noble field > 
| b 
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the diſplay of military;raſents. | Romulus was continually embrolled/with 


one or other of his "neighbours; and war was the only employment by 
which he and his companions expected not only to aggrandiſe themſelves; 
but even to fubfiſt In the conduct of his wars with the neighbouring 
people, we may obſerve the ſame maxims by which the Romans aſter- 
wards became maſters ot the world. Inſtead of deſtroying the nations he 
had ſubjected, he united them to the Roman ſtate, whereby Rome ac- 


quired a new acceſſion of ſtrength from every war ſhe undertook, and be- | 


came powerful ande populous from that very circumſtance which ruins 
and depopulates other kingdoms. If the enemies, with which he con- 
tended, had, by means of the art or arms they employed, any conſider- 


able advantage, Romulus immediately 7 5 that practice, or the uſe of 


that weapon, and improved the military ſyſtem of the Romans by the 
united experience of all) their enemies. We have an example of both 
theſe maxims, by means of which the Roman ſtate arrived at ſuch a 
pitch of grandeur, in the war with the Sabines. Romulus having con- 
uered that nation, not only united them to the Romans, but finding 
their buckler preferable to the Roman, inſtantly threw aſide the latter, 


and made uſe of the Sabine buckler in fighting againſt other ſtates. Ro- 


mulus, thongh principally attached to war, did not altogether neglect the 
civil policy of his infant xiugdom. He inſtituted what was called the 
Senate, a court originally compoſed of a hundred perſpns, , OS 
for their wiſdom and experience. He enacted laws for the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, and for bridling the fierce and unruly paſſions of his followers; 
and after a long reign, ſpent in promoting the civil or military intereſts 
of his country, was, according to the moſt probable conjecture, pri- f C. 
vate ly aſſaſſinated by ſome of the members of that Senate, which he 515. 
himſelf had inſtitutet. | | 


The ſucceſſors of Romulus were all very extraordinary perſonages. 


Numa, who came next to him, eſtabliſhed the religious ceremanies of the 
Romans, and inſpired them with that veneration for an oath, which 
was ever after the ſoul of their military diſcipline. Tullus Hoſtilius, 
Ancus Martius, Tarquinius: Priſcus, and Servius Tullius, laboured each, 
during his reign, for the grandeur of Rome. But Tarquinius Superbus, 
the ſeventh and laſt king, having obtained the crown by the execrable 
murder of his father-in-law Servius, continued to ſupport it by the moſt 
cruel and infamous tyranny. This, together with the infolence of his 
ſon Sextus Tarquinius, who, by diſhonouring Lucretia, a Roman lady, 
affronted the whole nation, occafioned the expulſion of the Tarquin's | 
family, and with it the diſſolution of the regal government. As the B. C. 
Romans, however, were continually engaged in war, they found it 52? 


neceſſary to have ſome officer inveſted with tupreme authority, who might 


conduct them to the field, and regulate their military enterpriſes, In 
the room of the kings, therefore, they appointed two annual magiſtrates, 
called conſule, hn, without creating the tame jealouſy, ſucceeded to all 
the 3 of ther ſovereigns. This reſolution was extremely favourable 
to the Roman grandeur. The conſuls, who enjoyed but a tempo 
power, were deſirous of ſignalizing their reign by ſome great action: ap 
vied with thoſe who had gone betore dim, and the Romans were daily led 
out ayainſt ſome new enemy. When we add to this, that the people, 
naturally wartike, were inſpired to deeds of valour hy every conſideration 
which:contdexcite them; that the citizens of Rome were all ſoldiers, and 
fought for their lands, their children, and their libetties, we need not be 
ſurpriſes -that they thould, in the courſe of ſome centuries,” extend their 
Pod er all over Italy. 1 7 e 24 40 ang! 
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The Romans, now ſecure at home, and finding no enemy to contend 
with, turn their eyes abrhad, and meet with a powerſul rival in the Car. 
thaginians. This ſtate had been founded or enlarged on the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean in Africa, ſome time before Rome, by a colony of Phce. 
nicians, anno B. C. 869, and, according to the practice of their - mother. 

country, they had cultivated commeree and naval greatneſs. . 
Carthage, in this defign, had proved wonderfully ſucceſsful. She now 
© commanded both ſides of the Meditertauean. Beſides that of Africa, 
which ſhe almoſt entire y paſſeſſed, ſhe had extended herſelf on the Spaniſh 
fides through the Straits. Thus miſtreſs of the ſea, and of commerce, ſhe 
had ſeized;on the iflands of Corſica and Sardinia. Sicily had difficulty to 
' - + 11 defend itſelf z and the Romans were too nearly threatened not to take 
B C. uparms.' Hence a ſucceſſion of hoſtilities between theſe rival ſtates, 
* knoun in hiſtory by the name of Punic wars, in which the Car- 
thaginians, with all their wealth and power, were an unequal match for 
the Romans, Carthage was à powerful republic when Rome was an in- 
- conliderable ſtate; but ſhe was now become corrupt and effeminate, while 
Rome was in the vigour of her political conſtitution. Carthage em- 
- ployed mercenaries to carry on her wars; Rome, as we have already men- 
rioned, was compoſed of ſoldiers. The firſt war with Carthage laſted 
twenty-three years, «ad taught the Romans the: art of fighting on the ſea, 
with which they had hitherto been unacquainted. A Carthaginian veſſel 
was wrecked on their coaſt; they uſed it for a model; in three 
B. C. months fitted out a fleet, and the conſul Duilius, who fought their firſ 
369. naval battle, was victorious. It is not to our purpoſe to mention all 
the tranſactions of theſe wars. The behaviour of Regulus, the Roman 
geueral, may give us an idea of the ſpirit which then animated this people. 
HBeing taken priſoner in Africa, he is ſent back on his parole to 
B. C. negociate a change of priſoners. He maintains in the ſenate; the 
388. propriety of that Jaw, which cut off from thoſe who ſuffered themſelves 

th be taken, all hopes of being faved, and returns to a certain death. 
Neither was Carthage, though corrupted, deficient of great men, Of 
all the enemies the Romans ever had to contend with, Hannibal, the Car- 
thaginian, was the moſt inflexible and dangerous. His father Hamilcar 
had imbibed an extreme hatred- againſt the Romans, and having ſettled 
the: inteſtine troubles of his country, he took an early opportunity to 
aufpice his ſon, though but nine years old, with his on ſentiments. For 
ths! purpoſe he ordered a ſolemn ſarrifice to be offered to Jupiter, and 
leading his ſon to the altar, aſked him whether he was willing to attend 
him in his ex pedidomaꝑainſt the Romans; the courageous boy not only 
conſented to go, but conjured his father, by the gods preſent, to form him 
to victory, and teach him the art of conquering. That I will joyfully 
do, replicd Hamiſcar, and with all the care of a father, who loves you, ii 
vou will ſwear upon the altar to be an eternal enemy to the Romans 
Hannibal readily complied; and the folemnity of the ceremony, and the 
ſacredneſs of the oath, made ſuch an impreſſion upon his mind, as no- 
thing afterwards could ever efface. Being appointed general at twenty - 
five: years of age, he croſſes the Ebro, the Pyrenees, the Alps, and in 
aa moment falls down upon Itely. The loſs of four battles threat- 
B. SC. ens the ful of Rome. Sicily fides with the conqueror. Hierony- 
218. mus leing of Syracuſe,declares againſt the Romans, and almoſt all Italy 
abandons them. In this extremity, Rome owed its preſervation to three 
great men. Fabais Maximus, iſing popular clamour, and the mili- 
tary; andour af his countrymen; declines coming to an engagement. The 
ſtrength of Rome has time to recover. Marcellus raiſes the. frege of No- 
la, takes Syracuſe, and revives the drooping ſpirits of his troops. The 
7 Romans 
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Romans admired the character of theſe 
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men, but faw jomething 
more divine in the young Scipio. The ſucceſs of this young hero con- 
firmed the popular opinion, that he was of divine extraction, and eld 
converſe with the gods. At the age of four and twenty, he flies into 
Spain, where both his father and uncle had loſt their lives, attacks B. C. 
ew Carthage, and carries it at the firſt aſſault. Upon his arrival *'% 
in Africa, kings ſubmit to him, Carthage trembles in her turn, and ſees 
her armies defeated, Hannibal, ſixteen years victorious, is in vain called 
home to defend his country. Carthage is rendered tributary, gives 
hoſtages, and engages never to enter upon a war, but with the con- B. C. 
ſent of the Roman people. | ess F er. 
After the conqueſt of Carthage, Rome had inconſiderable wars, but great 
victories; before this time its wars were great, and its victories inconſi- 
derable. At this time the world was divided, as it were, into two parts: 
in the one fought the Romans and Carthaginians; the other was agitated 
by thoſe quarrels which had; laſted ſince the death of Alexander the 
Great. Their ſcene of action was Greece, Egypt, and the Eaſt. The 
ſtates of Greece had once more diſengaged themſeſves from # foreign yoke. 
They were divided into three confederacies, the Etolians, Acheans, and 
Bœotians; each of theſe was an aſſociation of free tities; which had afſem- 
blies and magiſtrates in common. The Etolians were the ©moit conſider- 
able of them all. The kings of Macedon maintained that ſuperlority, 
which, in ancient times, when the balance of power was little attended to, 
a great prince naturally poſſeſſed over his leſs powerful - neighbours. 
Philip, the preſent monarch, had rendered himſelf odious to the Greeks; 
by ſome unpoputar ee Ie ſteps; theEtolians wete'/moſt irritated ; 
and hearing the fame- of the Roman arms, called them into Greece, and 
overcame Philip by their aſſiſtance. The victory, however, chiefly re- 
dounded to the advantage of the Romans. The Macedonian garriſons 
were obliged to evacuate Greece; the cities were all declared free; but 
Philip became a ttibutary to the Romans and the ſtates of Greece became 


| their dependents, The Etolians diſcovering their firſt error, endeavoured 


to remedy it by another ſtill more dangei dus to themſelves, and more ad- 
vantageous to the Romans. As they had called the Komarns into Greece 
to defend them againſt king Philip, they now called in Amiochus, king 
of Syria, to defend them agaiaſt the Romans. The famous Hannibal too 
had recourſe to the ſame prince, who was at this time the moſt powerful 
monarch in the Eaſt, and the ſucceſſor to the domiuions of Alexander in 
Aha. But Antiochus did not follow his advice to much as that of the 
Etolians; for inſtead of rene wing the war in Italy, where Hannibal, from 
experience, judged the Romans to be the moſt vulnerable, he landed in 
Greece with a ſmall body of troops, and being overcome without difficulty, 
fled over into Aſia. In this war the Romans made ufe of Philip for con- 
quering Antiochus, as they had before done of the Etolians for conquering 
hilip. „ now purſue Antiochus, the laſt object of their reſent- 
ment, into Aſia, having vanquiſlied him by fea and land, com- B. & 
pel him to ſubmit to an infamous treaty. er 
In theſe conqueſts the Romans ſtill allowed the ancient inhabitants to 
poſſeſs their territory; they did not even change the form of government; 
the conquered nations became the allies of the Roman ; which de- 
nomination, however, under a ſpecious name, concealed a condition very 
ſervile, and inferred that they ihould ſubmit to whatever as required of 
them. When we reflect on theſe eaſy conqueſts, we haue reaſon to be 
aſtoniſhed-at the reſiſtance which the Romans met with from Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, for the ſpace of 26. years. But this monarch had gre..z 
urces, His kingdom bordered on the inacceſſible mountains of 1175 

| caſus, 
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caſus, abounded in a race of men whoſe minds were not enervated b 


pleaſure, and whoſe bodies were firm and vigorous, and he gave the Ro- 


mans more trouble than even Hannibal. | 

The different ſtates of Greece and Aſia, who now began to fee} the 
weight of their yoke, but had not a ſpirit to ſhake it off, were tranſported 
at finding a prince who dared to ſnew himſelf an enemy to the Romans, 


and cheerfully ſubmitted to his protection. Mithridates, however, at laſt, 


was compelled to yield to the. ſuperior fortune of the Romans. Van- 
iſhed ſucceſſively by Sylla aud Lucullus, he was at length ſubdued: by 
mpey, and ſtripped of his dominĩons and of his life, in the year B. C. 6;. 
In Africa, the Roman arms met with equal ſucceſs. Marius, in 

B. 2 conquering Jugurtha, made all ſecure in that quarter. Even the 
100.  barbarous. nations beyond the Alps began to feel the weight of 
the Roman arms. Gallia Narbonenſis had n reduced into a pro- 
vince. The Cimbri, Teutones, and the other northern nations of Europe, 
broke into this part of the empire. The ſame Marius, whoſe name was 
ſu terrible in Africa, then made the north of Europe to tremble, 

C. The Barbarians retired to their wilds and deſerts, leſs formidable 
than the Roman legions. But while Rome conquered the wor d, 
there ſubſiſted an eternal war within her walls. This war had ſubſiſted 


from the firſt period of the government. Rome, after the expulſion of 


her kings, enjoyed but a partial liberty. The deſcendants of the ſenators, 
who were diſtinguiſhed by the names of Patricians, were inveſted with fo 
many odious privileges, that the — felt their dependence, and became 
determined to ſhake it off. A thoufand diſputes on the ſubject aroſe be- 
twixt them and the Patricians, which always terminated in favour of 
liberty. UN! 4 N ; 4S Wen E 
| Theſe diſputes,” white the Romans preſerved their virtue, were not at-. 
tended with any dangerous conſequences. | The Patricians, who loved 
their country, cheerfully parted with ſome of their privileges to ſatisfy 
the people; and the people, on the other hand, though they obtained 
laws, by which they might be admitted to enjoy the fuſt offices of the 
ſtate, and though they had the power of nomination, always named Pa- 
tricians. But when the Romans, by the conqueſt of foreign nations, be- 
came acquainted with all their. luxuries and refinements ; when they be- 
came tainted with the effeminacy and corruption of the eaſtern courts, and 
ſported with every thing juſt and honourable in order to obtain them, the 
te, torn by the factions between its members, and without virtue on 
either ſide to keep it together, became a prey to its own children. Hence 
the bloody ſeditions of the Gracchi, which paved the way for an inextin- 
guiſhable hatred between the nobies and commons, and made it eaſy tor 
any turbulent demagogue to put them in action againſt each other. The 
love of their country was now no more than a ſpecious name; the better 
ſort were too wealthy and effeminate to ſubmit to the rigours of military 
diſcipline, and the ſoldiers, compoſed of the dregs of the republic, were 
no longer citizens. They had little reſpect for any but their commander; 
under his banner they fought, and conquered, and plunderedg and for 
him they were ready to die. He might command them to embrue their 
hands in the blood of their country. They who knew no country but the 
camp, and no authority but that of their general, were ever ready to 
obey him. The multiplicity of the Roman conqueſts, however, which 
required their keepiug on foot ſeveral armies at the ſame time, retarded 
the ſubverſion. at the republic. Theſe armies were fo many checks upon 
each other. Had it not been for the ſoldiers of Sylla, Rome would have 
ſurrendered its liberty to the army of Marius * 
. | 2 ; nw hog | 4 gs + uw 
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alius Czefar at length appears, By ſubduing the Gauls, he gain- 

in country the a Wee conqueſt it * made. ee B. C- 
his own rival, is overcome in the plains of Pharſalia. Cæſar ap- 38. 

ars victorious almoſt at the ſame time all over the world: in Egypt, in 
Aſia, in Mauritania, in Spain, in Gaul, and in Britain: conqueror on 
all ſides, he is acknowledged maſter at Rome, and in the whole empirr. 
Brutus and Caſſius think to give Rome her liberty, by ſtabbing him 
in the ſenate-houſe. But though they thereby deliver the Romans B. 
from the tyranny of Julius, the republic does not obtain its freedom. 4+ 
It falls into the hands of Mark Antony; young Cæſar Octavianus, ne- 
phew to Julius Ceſar, wreſts it from him by the ſea-fight at Actium, ; 
and there is no Brutus or Caſſius to put an end to his life. Thoſe K. C. 
friends of liberty had killed thenfſelves in deſpair ; and Octavius, 
under the name of Auguſtus, and title of emperor, remained the undif- 
turbed maſter of the empire. During theſe civil commotions, the Ro- 
mans ſtill preſerved the yo their arms among diſtant nations; and, 
while it was unknown who ſhould be maſter of Rome, the Romans wer 
without diſpute, the maſters of the world. Their military diſcipline ang 
valour aboliſhed all the remains of the Carthaginian, the Perſian, the 
Greek, the Aſſyrian, and Macedonian glory; they were now only a name. 
No ſooner, therefore, was Octavius eſtabliſhed on the throne than am- 
baſſadors from all quarters of the known world crowd to make their ſub- 
miſſions. Æthiopia ſues for peace; the Parthians, who had been a moſt 
formidable enemy, court his friendſhip ; India ſeeks his alliance; Panno- 
nia acknowledges him ; Germany dreads him ; and the Weſer re- ; 
ceives his laws. Victorious by ſea and land, he ſhuts the temple of B. C. 
Janus. The whole earth lives in peace under his power, and Jeſus 7 
Chriſt comes into the world four years before the comman ra, 

Having thus traced the progreſs of the Roman government, while it 
remained a republic, our plan obliges usto fay a few words with regard to 
the arts, ſciences, and manners of that people. During the firſt ages of 
the republic, the Romans lived in a total neglect, or rather contempt, of 
all the elegant improvements of life, War, politics, and e e 
were the only arts they ſtudied, becauſe they were the only arts they 
eſteemed. But upon the downfal of Carthage, the Romans having no 
enemy to dread from abroad, began to taſte the ſweets of ſecurity, and 
to cultivate the arts. Their progreſs, however, was not gradual, as in 
the other countries we have deſcribed. The conqueſt of Greece at once 
put them in poſſeſſion of every thing moſt rare, curious, or elegant. Aſia, 
which was the next victim, offered all its ſtores ; and the Romans, from 
the moſt ſimple people, ſpeedily became acquainted with the arts, the 
luxuries, and refinements of the whole earth. Eloquence they had always 
cultivated as the high road to eminence and preferment. The orations of 
Cicero are inferior only to thoſe of Demoſthenes. In poetry, Virgil yields 
only to Homer, whoſe verſe, like the profe of Demoſthenes, may be con- 
ſidered as inimitable. Horace, however, in his Satires and Epiſtles, had no 
model among the Greeks, and ſtands to this day unrivalled in that ſpecies 
of writing. In hiſtory, the Romans can boaſt of Livy, who poſſeſſes all 
the natural eaſe of Herodotus, and is more deſcriptive, more eloquent, 
and ſentimental. Tacitus indeed did not flouriſh in the Auguſtan age, but 
his works do himſelf the greateſt honour, while they diſgrace his country 
and human nature, whoſe corruption and vices he paints in the moſt ſtrik- 
Ing colours. In 3 if we except the works of Cicero, and the 
ſyſtem of the Greek philoſopher Epicurus, deſcribed in the nervous poe- 
try of Lucrgtius, the Romans, kd Uk time of the republic, made not 
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the leaſt attempt. In tragedy they never produced any thing excellent; 
and Terence, though remarkable for purity of ſtyle, wants that comica wi: 
gr lively vein of humour, that diſtinguiſhes the Geeek comedians, an 
which diſtinguiſhes our Shakſpeare. ä 
We now return to our hiſtory, and are arrived at an æra which pre. 
ſents us with a ſet of monſters, under the name of emperors, whoſe hiſto. 
ries, a few Excepted, diſgrace human nature. They did not indeed abo- 
iſh the forms of the Roman republic, though they extinguiſhed its liber- 
ties; and while they were practiſing the moſt . nwarrantable cruelties 
upon their ſubjects, they themſelyes were the flaves of their ſoldiers, 
They made the world tremble, while they in their turn trembled at the 
army. Rome, from the time of Auguſtus, became the moſt deſpotic em- 
pire that ever ſubſiſted in Europe. To form aa idea of their government, 
we need only recall to our mind the ſituation of Turkey at preſent. It is 
of no importance therefore to con ſider tae character of the emperors, ſince 
they had no power but what aroſe from a merceuary ſtanding army; nor to 
enter into a detail with regard to the tranſactions of the court, which were 
directed with that caprice, cruelty, and corruption, which univerſally pre- 
vail under a deſpotic government, When it is ſaid that the Rona re- 
public conquered the world, it is only meant of the civilized part of it, 
chiefly in Greece, Carthage, and Aſia. A more difficult taſk ſtill remained 
for the emperors, to ſubdude the barbarous nations of Europe; the Ger- 
pans, the Gauls, the Britons, and even the remote corner of Scotland ; 
or though theſe countries had been diſcovered, they were not effectually 
ſubdued by the Roman generals. Theſe nations, though rude and igno- 
rant, were brave and jndepen:tent.. It was rather from the ſuperiority 
of their diſcipline than of their courage that the Romans gained any ad- 
vantage over them. The Roman wars with the Germans are deſtribed by 
Tacitus, and from his accounts, though a Roman, it is eaſy to diſcover 
with what bravery they tought, and with what reluctance they ſubmitted 
to a foreign yoke. From the obſtinate reſiſtance of the Germans, we 
may judge of the difficulties the Romans met with in ſubduing the other 
nations of Europe. The conteſts were on both ſides bloody; the coun- 
tries of Europe were ſucceſſively laid waſte, the inhabitants periſhed in the 
field, many were catried into flavery, and but a feeble remnant ſubmitted 
to the Roman power. This ſituation of affairs was extremely unfavour- 
able to the happineſs of mankind. The barbarous nations, indeed, from 
their e with the Romans, acquired ſome taſte for the arts, ſci- 
ences, language, and manners of their new maſters, Theſe, however, 
were but miſerable conſolations for the loſs of liberty, for beiag deprived 
of the uſe of their arms, for being overawed by mercenary ſoldiers kept in 
pay to reſtrain them, and for being delivered over to rapacious governo!s; 
who plundered them without mercy. The only circumſtance which could 
ſupport them under theſe complicated calamities, was the hope of ſceing 
better days. | 
The Roman empire, now ſtretched out ta ſuch an extent, had loft its 
ſpring and force. It contained within itſelf the feeds of diſſolution; and 
:o viol-nt irruptions of the Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other barbarians, 
haſtened its deſtruction. Thele fierce tribes, who came to take vengeance 
on the empire, either inhabited the various parts of Germany, which had 
ever been {ſubdued by the Romans, or were ſcattered over the vaſt coun- 
af of the north of Europe, and the north - weſt of Aſia, which are now in- 
habited by the Danes, the Swedes, the Poles, the ſubjects of the Ruttan 
empire, and the Tartars. They were drawn from their native coun- 
y by that reſtleſſneſs which aQtuatss the minds of barbarians, aud NG 
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chem rove from home in queſt of plunder, or new ſettlements. The 
firſt invaders met with a powerful reſiſtance from the ſuperior diſei- 
pline of the Roman legions ; but this, inſtead of daunting men of a ſtrong 
aud impetuous temper, only rouſed them to vengeance, They return to 
their companions, acquaint them with the unknown conveniencies and 
luxuries that abounded in countries better cultivated, or blefſcd with a 
milder climate than their own ; oy acquaint them with the battles rhey 
had fought, or the friends they had loſt, and warm them with re- 
ſentment againſt their opponents Great bodies of armed men (ſays an 
elegant hiſtorian, in deſcribing this ſcene of deſolation) with their wives 
and children, and flaves and flocks, iſſued forth, like regular culonies, in 
queſt of new ſettlements. New adventurers followed them. The lands 
which they deſerted were occupied by more remote tribes of barbarians. 
Theſe in their turn puſhed forward into more fertile countries, and, like a 
torrent continually 1ncreafing, rolled on, and ſwept every thing before 
them. Wherever the barbarians marched, their route was marked with 
blood. They ravaged or deſtroyed all around them. They made ne 
diſtinction between what was ſacred and what was profane. They re- 
ſpected no age, or ſex, or rank. If a man was called to fix upon the pe- 
riod in the hiſtory of the world, during which the condition of the human 
race was moſt calamitons and afflicted, he would, without heſitation, 
name that which elapſed from the death of Theodoſius the Great, A. D. 
397, to the eſtabliſhment of the Lombards in Italy, A. D. 571. The 
cotemporary authors, who beheld that ſcene of deſolation, labour and 
are at a Joſs for expreſſions to deſcribe the horror of it. The ſcourge of God 
the deftroyer of nations, are the dreadful epithets by which they diſtinguiſh 
the moſt noted af the barbarous leaders. 

Conſtantine, who was emperor at the beginning of the fourth century, 
and who had embraced Chriſtianity, changed the ſeat of empire from 
Rome to Conſtantinople. This occaſioned a prodigious alteration. v3 
The weſtern and eaſtern provinces were ſeparated from each other, A. D. 
and governed by different ſovereigns. The withdrawing the Ko- 32% 
man legions from the Rhine and the Danube-to the Eaſt, threw down the 
weſtern barriers of the empire, and laid it open to the invaders. 

Rome (now known by the name of the Weftern Empire, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to Conſtantinople, which, from its ſituation, was called the Zaftern 
Empire), weakened by this divifion, becomes a prey to the barbarous na- 
tions, Its ancient glory, vainly deemed immortal, is effaced, and Odoa- 
cer, a barbarian chieftarn, is ſeated on the throne of the Caztars. Theſe 
irruptions into the empire were gradual and ſucceſſive. The im- 
menſe fabric of the Roman empire was the work of many ages, A. P. 
and ſeveral centuries were employed in demoliſhing it. The anct- 470. 
ent diſcipline of the Romans, in military affairs, was ſo efficacious, that 
the remains of it deſcended to their ſucceſſors, and muſt have proved an 
overmatch for all their enemies, had it not been for the vices of their em- 
perors, and the univerſal corruption of manners among the people. Sa- 
tiated with the luxuries of the known world, the emperors were at a loſs 
to find new provocatives. The moſt diſtant regions were explored, the in- 
genuity of mankind was exerciſed, and the tribute of provinces expended 
upon one favourite diſh, The tyranny and the univerſal depravation of 
wanners that prevailed under the emperors,” or, as they are called, Cæſars, 
_ only be equalled by the barbarity of thoſe nations who overcame 
them. ä | 

Towards the cloſe of the ſixth century, the Saxons, a German _— 
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were maſters of the ſouthern and more fertile provinces of Britain; the 
Franks, another tribe of Germans, of Gaul; the Goths of Spain; the 
Goths and Lombards of Italy, and the adjacent provinces. Scarcely 
any veſtige of the Roman policy, juriſprudence, arts, or literature, re- 
mained. New forms of government, new laws, new manners, new 
dreſſes, new languages, and new names of men and countries, were every 
where introduced. Ros | 
From this period, till the 16th century, Europe exhibited a picture of 
moſt melancholy Gothic barbarity. Literature, ſcience, taſte, were words 
ſcarcely in uſe ee theſe ages. Perſons of the higheſt rank, and in the 
moſt eminent ſtations, could not read or write. Many of the clergy did 
not underſtand the Breviary which they were obliged daily to recite ; 
ſome of them could ſcarcely read it. The human mind, neglected, uncul- 
t: vated, and depreſſed, ſunk into the moſt profound ignorance. The ſu- 
perior genius of Charlemagne, who, in the beginning of the gth century, 
overned France and Germany, with part of Italy; and Alfred the Great 

in England, during the latter part of the ſame century, endeavoured to 
diſpel this darkneſs, and give their ſubjects a ſhort glimpſe of light. But 
the ignorance of the age was too powerful for their efforts and inſtitutions. 
The darkneſs returned, and even increaſed ; ſo that a ſtill greater degree 
of ignorance and barbariſm prevailed throughout Europe. 

A new diviſion of property gradually introduced a new ſpecies of go- 
vernment, formerly unknown; which ſingular inſtitution is now diſtin- 

iſhed by the name of the Feudal Sytem. The king or general who led 
the barbarians to conqueſt, parcelled out the lands of the vanquiſhed 
among his chief officers, binding thoſe on whom they were beſtowed to 
follow his ſtandard with a number of men, and to bear arms in his defence. 
The chief officers imitated the example of the ſovereign, and in diſtribut- 
ing portions of their lands among their dependants, znnexed the ſame 
condition to the grant, But though this ſyſtem ſeemed to be admirably 
calculated for defence againſt a foreign enemy, it degenerated into a ſyſtem 
of oppreſſion. | 

The uſurpation of the nobles became unbounded and intolerable. 

They reduced the great body of the people into a ſtate of actual ſervitude. 
They were deprived of the natural and moſt unalienable rights of humani- 
ty. They were ſlaves fixed to the ſoil which they cultivated, and together 
with it were transferred from one proprietor to another, by ſale or by con- 
veyance. Every offended. baron or chieftain buckled on his armour, 
and ſought redreſs at the head of his vaſſals. His adverſaries met him in 
like hoſtile array, The kindred and dependants of the aggreſſor, as well 
as of the defender, were involved in the quarrel. . They had not even the 
liberty of remaining neuter *. : | 

The monarchs of Europe perceived the encroachment of their nobles 
with impatience. In order to create ſome power that might counterba- 
lance thoſe potent vaſſals, who, while they enflaved the people, controlled 
or gave laws to the crown, a plan was adopted of conferring new privileges 
on towns. . Theſe privileges aboliſhed all marks of ſervitude ; and the in- 
habitants of towns were | conn into corporations, or bodies politic, to be 
governed by a council and magiſtrates of their own nomination. 

The acquiſition of liberty made ſuch a happy change in the condition 


This Gothic ſyſtem til] prevails in Poland: a remnant of it continued in the 
Highlands of Scorland fo late as the ycar 1748. And even in Eng'and, a country 
renowned fot civil and religious liberty, ſome relics of thelg Gothic juſtitutions are 
Perceivable at this day. a : bs 
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ot of mankind, as rouſed them from the ſtupidity and inattion into which 
| they had been ſunk by the wretchednets of their former ſtate. A ſpirit 
2 of induſtry revived ; commerce became an object of attention, and began 
to flouriſh, = 
Y Various cauſes contributed to revive this ſpirit of commerce, and to re- 
* new the intercourſe between different nations Conſtantinople, the capital 
if of the Eaſtern or Greek empire, had eſcaped the ravages of the Goths and 
Vandals, who overthrew that of the Weſt. In this city, ſome remains 
2 of literature and ſcience were preſerved : this too, for many ages, was the 
4 great emporium of trade, and where ſome reliſh for the precious commo- 
A dities and curious manufactures of India was retained. They communi: 
1 cated ſome knowledge of theſe to their neighbours in Italy; and the eruſades, 
. which were begun by the Chriſtian powers of Europe with a view 
2 to drive the Saracens from e e opened a communication be- . D 
2 tween Europe and the Eaſt, Conſtantinople was the general place 1096. 
5 of rendezvous for the Chriſtian armies, in their way to Paleſtine, or on 
1 their return from thence. Though the object of theſe expeditions was con- 
ö queſt, and not commerce, and though the iſſue of them proved unfortus 
vi nate, their commercial effects were both beneficial and permanent. 


Soon after the cloſe of the holy war, the mariner's compaſs was invented; 
which facilitated the communication between remote nations, and 
brought them nearer to each other. The Italian ſtates, particular- &. D. 
7 ly thoſe of Venice and Genoa, began to eſtabliſh a regular come 539% 
d | N . | | 
4 merce with the Eaſt, and the ports of Egypt, and drew from thence all the 
rich productions of India. Theſe commodities they diſpoſed of to great 
af advantage among the other nations of Europe, who began to acquire ſome 
taſte of elegance unknown to their predeceſſors, or deſpiſed by them. Dur- 
5 ing the 12th and 13th centuries, the commerce of Europe was almoſt eng 
is tirely in the hands of the Italians, more commonly known in thoſe ages b 
y the name of Lombards. Companies, or ſocteties of Lombard mer 
_ ſettled in every different kingdom; they became the carriers, the manu- 
facturers, and the bankers of Europe. One of theſe companies ſettled in 
London, and from thence the name of Lombard ſtreet was derived. 1 
2 Whilſt the Italians in the ſouth of Europe cultivated trade with och 
induſtry and ſucceſs, the commercial ſpirit awakened in the North to- 
wards the middle of the thirteenth century. As the Danes, Swedes, and 
other nations round the Baltic, were at that that time extremely barbarous, 
and infeſted that ſea with their piracies, this obliged the cities of | Lubec 
and Hamburg, ſoon after they had begun to open ſome trade with the 
Italians, to enter into a league of mutual defence. They derived ſuch 
advantage from this union, that other towns acceded to their confederacy; 
and, in a ſhort time, eighty of the moſt conſiderable cities, ſcattered 
through thoſe large countries of Germany and Flanders, which ſtretch 
from the bottom of the Baltic to Cologne on the Rhine, joined in an alli. 
ance, called the Hanſeatic League; which became ſo formidable, that its 
alliance was courted, and ite enmity was dreaded by the greateſt monarchs, 
The members of this powerful aſſociation formed the firſt ſyſtematic plan 
of commerce known in the middle ages, and conducted it by common ; 
laws enacted in their general aſſemblies, They ſupplied the reſt of Eu- 

i rope with naval ſtores, and pitched on different towns, the moſt eminent 
of which was Bruges, in Flanders, where they eſtabliſhed ſtaples, in 
which their commerce was regularly carried on. Thither the Lombards 
brought the productions of India, together with the manufactures of Italy, 
and exchanged them for the more bulky, but not leſs uſeful commodities of 
f the North. e 
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As Bruges became the centre of communication between the Lombard 
and Hanſeatic merchants, the Flemings traded with both in that city to 
ſuch extent, as well as advantage, as diffuſed among them a general habit 
ef induſtry, which long rendered Flanders and the adjacent provinces the 
moſt opulent, the = populous, and beſt cultivated countries in Eu- 


ack with the flouriſhing ſtate of theſe provinces, of which he diſ- 
. D. covered the true cauſe, Edward III. of England endeavoured to 
1330. excite a ſpirit of induftry among his own ſubjets, who, blind to 
the advantages of their ſituation, and ignorant of the ſource from which 
opulence was deſtined to flow into their country, totally negleted com- 
erce, and did not even. attempt thoſe manufactures, the materials of 
Which they furniſhed to foreigners. By alluring Flemiſh artizans to ſet- 
tle in his domin ions, as well as by many wiſe laws for the encouragement 
and regulation of trade, he gave a beginning to the woollen manufac- 
of England; and firſt turned the active and enterprizing genius of 
is people towards thoſe arts which have raiſed the Engliſh to the firſt rank 
Kmong commercial nations. : | 
The Chriſtian princes, after their great loſſes in the cruſades, endea« 
youred; to. cultivate. the friendſhip, of the great khans of Tartary, 
whoſe fame in arms had reached the moſt remote corners of Europe and 
Aſia, that they might be ſome. check upon the Turks, who had been 
fuch enemies to the Chriſtian name; and who, from a contemptible 
handful-of wanderers, ſerving occaſionally in the armies of - contending 
princes, had begun to extend their ravages over the fineſt countries of 


The Chriſtian embaſſies were managed chiefly by monks, a wanderi 
felon. of men, who, impelled by zeal, and undaunted by difficulties 
and danger, found their way to the remote courts of theſe infidels. The 
. Engliſh: philoſopher Roger Bacon, was fo induſtrious as to collect from 
their relations or traditions, many particulars of the Tartars, which are 
to be found in Purchas's Pilgrim, and other books of travels. The firſt 
reyular traveller of the monkiſu kind, who committed his diſcoveries td 
witting, was John du Plant Carpin, who, with ſome of his brethren, 
abont the year 1240, carried a letter from pope Innocent to the great 
Khan of Tartary, in favour of the Chriſtian ſubjects in that prince's ex- 
tenſwe dominions. Soon aſter; this, a ſpirit of travelling into Tartary and 
India became general; and it wauld be no difficult matter to prove that 
many Europeans, about the end of the fourteenth century, ſerved in the 
armies of Tamerlane, one of the greateſt princes of Tartary, whoſe con · 
queſts reached to the remoteſt corners of India; and that they introduced 
into Europe the uſe of gunpowder and artillery; the diſcovery. made by a 
German chemiſt being only partial and accidental. Ry 
Aſter the death of Tamerlane, who, jealous of the riſing power of the 
Turks, had checked their progreſs, the.Chriſtian adventurers, upon their 
A. D. return, magnifying the vaſt riches of the Eaſt Indies, inſpired their 
4g. countrymen with a ſpirit of adventure and diſcovery, and were 
the-firſt that rendered a paſſage thither by ſea probable and practicable. 
The Portugueſe had been always famous for their application to maritime 
affairs; and to their diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, Great Britain 
is at this day indebted: for her Indian commerce. 
At firſt they contented themſelves with ſhort voyages, creeping _ 
the coaſt of Atrica, diſcovering cape after cape ; but by making a gradua 
Negveſs ſauthward, they, in the year 1497, were ſo fortunate as to fail 
* g 
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deyond the Cape, which opened A page by ſea to the eaſtern ocean, and 
all thoſe countries known by the names of 7 China, and Japan. 

© While the Portugueſe were intent upon a paſſage to India by the eaſt, 
Columbus; à native of Genoa, conceived a project of failing thither by 
the weſt. His propoſal being condemned by bis countrymen: as chime- 
rical and abſurd, be laid his ſchemes ſucceſſively before the courts of 
France, England, and Portugal, where he had no better ſucceſs. Such 


repeated diſa intments would have broken the ſpirit of any man but 


Columbus. e expedition required Jen and he had nothing to 
N defray it!” Spain was now His only reſouſre; and there, after eight 
; years attendance, he at length ſucceeded, through the intereſt of ous | 
? Iſabella, This princeſs was prevailed upon to patronize him by the r 
; preſentation of Juan Perez, guardian of the monaſtery of Kabida. He 
- was à man of conſiderable learning, and of ſome credit with queen I ſabeb 
5 la; and being e Columbus, from his perſonal acquaint» 
J ance with him, aud knowledge of his merit, he had entered into an acs 
curate examination of that great man's project, in conjunction with a 
phyſician ſettled in his neighbuurhood,. who was eminent for his ſkill in 
0 mathematical knbwledge. This inveſtigation completely ſatisfied them 
of the ſolidiry of the principles on which Columbus founded his opinion; 
1 and of the n of ſucceſs in executing the plan which he propoſed 
5 Perez, therefore, ſo ſtrongly recommended it to queen Iſabella, that ſhe 
4 entirely entertd into the ſcheme, and even generouſly, offerec; .to; the hos 
, nour of her ſex, to pledge her own jewels in order to, raiſe as, much mes 
F ney as might be required in making Fa the voyage. But 
Santagel, another friend and patron of Columbus, immediately engsged 
: to advayce'the ſum that was requiſite, that the queen might not he rei 
3 duced to the necefſity of having recourſe to that exhedient. wouk | 
5 Columbus now ſet ſail, anno 1492, with za fleet of three ſhips up 
n one of tile moſt adventiirous_attempt> ever undertaken, by mam and in 
2 the fate of which the inhabitants of two, worlds were intereſted e In this 
ſt voyage he had z-thouſand difheu]ties to contend: with; ande hig: ſailors; 
d who were often diſcontented, at length began to inſiſt; uponhig/'rettivny 
threatning, in caſe of refuſal, to throw him overboard; -but-, the! firmneſs 
4 of the commander, and the diſcovery-of land, after a paſſage of a 3:days; 
”y put an end to the commotion! From the appearance of the natives, he 
4 found to his ſurpriſe that this. could not be the Indies. he was in: queſt of, 
* and & hich he {oor diſcovered to be a new world: of which the reader wil 
10 find a more circumſtantial accoùnt in that part of the following world 
* which treats of America. , d n rot od 106205 mig 
d Europe now began to emerge out of that darknefs iuto which ſite had 
4 been ſunk ſince the ſubverſion of the Roman empire. Iheſe diſcoveries. 
from Which fuch wealth was deftined to flow to the commercial nations 
1 of Europe, were ſucceeded by others of unſpeakable beneſit to munkind- 


The invention of printing, che revival of learning, arts, and fei- A. PD. 

ences; and, laſtly, the happy reformiation in religion, all diffin- 140. 
guiſn the 15th and 16th centuries as the firſt æra of modern hiſtory. It 
was in theſe ages that the powers of Europe were formed into one great 
political ſyſtem, in which each took a ſtation, wherein it has finte remain - 
ed, with leſs variation than could have been expected, after the ſhocks” 
occaſioned by ſo many internal revolutions, and fo many foreign wars, 
of which we have given ſome accornt in the hiſtory, of each particular 
ſtate, i the following work. The great events which happened then have 
not hitherto ſpent their force. The political principles and maxims then 

eSeiſhed, ſtill continue to operate; and the ideas concerning the balanca 
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56 INTRODUCTION. 
of power then introduced or rendered general, ſtill. influence, in ſome de- 
, the councils of European nations. | T% 
From all which it ſeems extremely certain, that the concurrence of ſo 
many rival princes will always prevent any one of them from gaining the 
empire over Europe. But it is no lefs certain, that, in contending for it, 
they muſt weaken their own force, and may at length render themſelves 
incapable of defending even their juſt poſſeſſions. The partial conqueſts th 
may make are extremely iliufive ; inſtead of promoting, they rather op- 
poſe their deſigns : the more any kingdom 1s extended it becomes the 
weaker ; and great projects have not been ſo often executed by ſlow reiter- 
ated efforts, as in the courſe of a few years, and ſometimes by a finyle ex- 
dition. A prince may form a deliberate plan of deſtroying the rights of 
Bis ſubjects; he may proceed by flow degrees in the execution of it, and 
if he die before it is completed, his ſuccefſor may purſue the ſame ſteps, 
and avail himfelf of what was done before him. But external conqueſts 
cannot be concealed; they generally occafion more fear than hurt, and 
are almoſt always leſs folid than brilliant, Hence the alarms they excite, 


the confederacies they give occaſion to, by which the prince, who by miſ- 


fortune has been a conqueror, is commonly reduced to the laſt extremi- 
ties. This doctrine, however contrary to the prejudices of a powerful 
and victorious nation, is one of the beſt eſtabliſhed in the ſcience of poli- 
ties. It is confirmed by examples both ancient and modern. The ſtates of 
Greece in particular, delivered from the terror of the Perſian invaſions, 
exhibit the fame truth in a great variety of lights. There was not one of 
the moſt inconfiderable of theſe little ſocieties, but in its turn imbibed 
the phrenzy of conqueſt, and in its turn too was reduced by this phrenzy 
to the utmoſt miſery and diſtreſs . The modern examples are ſo well 
known that it is almoſt unneceſſary to mention them. Who does not 
know that the houſe of Auſtria F excited the terror of all Europe, before 
it excited the pity of Great Britain! Had that family never been the ob- 
ject of fear, the empreſs queen would never have become the object of 
compaſſion.” France affords an example not leſs ſtriking, The nerves of 
that kingdom were trained ſo far beyond their ſtrength, by an ambitious 
monarch; that it ſeemed hardly poſſible ey ſhould acquire their natural 
tone in the courfe of this 4% wet 6 The debility of their efforts in the 
war of 1756 proved the greatnels of the evil, and the inefficacy of any re- 
medy which is not flow and gradual. AR "Ic 
Of all the kingdoms of Europe, Great Britain for a long time enjoyed 
the greateſt degree of profperity and glory. She ought, therefore, to have 
been the more attentive to preſerve ſo brilliant an exiſtence. A great em- 
pire cannot be continued in a happy ſituation, but by wiſdom I 


* The reader who would ſce this ſabjeR fully illuſtrated, may look at -Uocrates” 
Oration on the Peace; one of the moſt finiſhed models of ancient eloquence ; and 
which contains a rich fund of es; knowledge. | 

+ Germany, Holland, and all the Low Countries, ſeveral ſtates in Italy, the king- 
dom of Spain, with the vaſt empires of Mexico and Peru in South America, were, at 

the time of the Ref..rmation, governed by Charles V. of the houſe of Auſtria : territo- 
ries which, though exceeding in riches and extent the moſt powerful empires of auti - 
quity, did not gratify the ambition of that monarch ; and his whole reign was a ſcene 
of hoſtility againſt his neighbours. One of his fucceſſors, the late empreſs queen, and 
the repreſentative of that family, was, however, upon the death of her father, not 
only ſtripped of her dominions, but reduced fo low as to be in the want of neceſſaries; 
and contributions were actually raiſed for her in Great Britain, whoſe king, George ll. 


Ne, pm in her cauſe, and at the expence of this nation reinſtated hex upon the impe- 
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tion. Every attempt to extend her dominions muſt be attended with two 
infallible conſequences : the firſt to alarm her neighbours; the ſecond, to 
augment her armies. - The augmentation of armies may, in time, endan- 
ger our conſtitution ; and the farther our conqueſts are removed from 
home, this danger becomes the greater, as thoſe armies will foon, by liv- 
ing in a diſtant climate, loſe all affe d ion for their native country. Wich- 
out entering into the labyrinth of political diſputes, it will be acknowledg- 
ed, that the unhappy conteſt of Great Britain with the Ametican colonies 
has plunged her into difficulties ; her national debt has been augmented to 


a prodigious height, and her taxes greatly Erica, 
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or THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF RELIGION. | 


— 
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EITY is an awful object, and has ever rouſed the attention of 

mankind; but my being incapable of elevating their ideas to all 
the ſiblimity of his perfections, have too often brought down. his per- 
fectiens t6 the level of their own ideas. © This is more particularly true, 
with regard to thoſe nations whoſe religion had no other foundation but 
the mtural feelings, and more often the irregular paſſions, of the human 
heart, and who had received no light from heaven reſpecting this import - 
ant cbje&. In deducing the hiſtory of religion, therefore, we muſt make 


— 


| 

, the ſane diſtinction which we have hitherto obſerved in tracing the pro- 
. greſs of arts, ſciences, and of civilization among mankind, W. 0 ſe- 
; parate what is human from what is divine; what had its origin from par- 
. ticular revelations, from what is the effect of general laws, and of the un- 
3 aſſiſtel operations of the human min. : 85 W e . 
f Agreably to this diſtinction, we find, that in the firſt ages of the world, 
8 the relgion of the eaſtern nations was pure and luminous. It aroſe from a 
1 divine ſource, and was not then disfigured by human fancies or caprice. 
5 In time however, theſe began to have their influence; the ray of tradi- 
- tion ws obſcured, and among thoſe tribes which ſeparated at the greateſt 

| diſtanct, and in the ſmalleſt numbers, from the more improved ſocieties 
d of men it was altogether obliteratec. Her Wy 
e In tlis ſituation a paiticular people were ſelected by God himſelf, to be 
"Fs the depiſiters of his law and worſhip ; but the reſt of mankind were left 
* to form hypotheſes upon theſe ſubjects, which were more or leſs perfect, 

. accordirg to an infinity of circumſtances, which cannot properly be re- 
** duced uider any general heads. e 
d The noſt common religion of antiquity, that which prevailed the long- 

eſt, and zxtended the wideſt, was Po.YTHEIsM, or the doctrine of a plu- 
br rality of zods. The rage of ſyſtem, the ambition of reducing all the phe- 
* nomena ↄf the moral world to a few general principles, has occaſioned 
* many imyerfe&t accounts, both of the origin and nature of this ſpecies of 
ne worſhip. For without entering into a minute detail, it is impoſſible to give 
nd an adequav idea of the ſubject; and what is ſaid upon it in general, muſt 
= always be liable to many exceptions. | | 
Il. One thitg, however, may be obſerved, that the polytheiſm of the an- 
e- cients ſeem. neither to have been the fruit of philoſophical ſpeculations, 
nor of disſtzured traditions, concerning the nature of the Divinity. It 


ſeems 


— 
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ſeems to have ariſen during the rudeſt ages of ſociety, whitle the rational 
powers were feeble, and while mankind were under the tyranny” of ima 
gination and paſſion. It was built, therefore, ſolely upon ſentiment; 2 
each tribe of men had their heroes, ſo likewiſe they had their gods. 
Thoſe heroes who led them forth to the combat, who preſſded in their coun- 
cils, whoſe, image was engraved on the fancy, Whoſe exploits were im- 

riated on their memory, even after death enj an exiſtence in the 
magination of their followers. The force of blood, of friendſhip, of 
a, among rude nations, is what we cannot eaſily coneeive: but the 
power of imagination over the ſenſes is what all men have in ſome degree 
experienced, Combine theſe two cauſes, and it will not appear ſtrange 
that the image of departed heroes ſhould have been ſeen by their compa- 
nions, animating the battle, taking vengeance on their enemies, and 
performing, in a word, the ſame functions which they performed when 
alive. An appearance ſo unnatural weuld not excite terror among men 
unacq uainted with evil ſpirits, and who had not learned to feat any 


thing but their enemies. Oa the contrary, itconfirmedtheir courage, 
flattered: their vanity, and the teſtimony of thoſe who had ſeen it, ſup- 
ported by the extreme credulity and romantic caſt of thoſe whohad not, 
ined an univerſal aſſent among all the members. of their ſyciety.s A 
final degree of reflection, howeyer, would be fufficignt to convince-tiemy 
that, as their own heroes exiſted after h, it might likewiſe bit the 
eaſe of thoſt of their enemies. Two orders of therefore, vould 
be eſtabliſhed, the propitious and the hoſtile; the gods who were % be 
loved, and thoſe who were to be feared. But time, which wears of: the 
impreſſions of tradition, the frequent invaſions by which the natiens:ot 
antiquity were ravaged, deſolated, or tranſplanted, made them loſe the 
names and confound the characters of thoſe two orders. of divinities A 
form various ſyſtems. of religion, which, though warped by a: thovfand- 
FFF no ſmall indications of their fiſt texture 
and originaF materials. For, in general, the gods of the ancientigave. 
abyndant proof of human infirmity. They were ſuhject to all the paſ- 
ſtons of men; they partook even of their partial affections and ia many 
inſtances diſcovered their preference: of. one race or nRion to all ethers. 
They did not eat and drink the ſame ſubſtances with men . but the lived! 
on nectar and ambroſia; they had à particular. pleaſuret in ſtmelliig the 
northern climates. The rites by which they were worſhipped, naurally: 
reſulted from their character, The molt enlightened among the 3recks 
entertained nearly the ſame notion of gods and, religion; with - theſe that 
are to be met with in the poems of Heſiod and Homer; and Anapagaras, ' 
who flouriſſied B. C. 430 cars, was the. firſt even in Greece; that pub · 


ſteam of the ſ. e they made love with a ferocity unk mn in 


licly announced the exiſtence of one Creator and Governor of! the 


univerſe. f s 18 721 2 * Gil nes Fit 26 14 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that the religion, of the anciatty.avas- 
not much connected, either with their private behaviour, or wth: their 
political arrangements. If we except a few fanatical ſocietis, whoſe” 
principles do not fall within our plan, the greater part of manknd; were 
extremely tolerant in their principles. They had their -own- gods+ WhO 
watched over them; their neighbours, they imagined alſo hai their's; 
and there was room enough in the univerſe for both to live ogether in 
good fellowſhip, without interfer ing or joſtling with one-anothe. 

The introduction of Chriſtianity, by inculcating the unity q God, by 
announcing” the parity of his character, and by explaining the ſervice he 
requi ed of men, produced a total alteration in their 9 
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and belief. But this is not the place for handling this fublime fubjet. It 
is ſufficient to obſerve here, that a religion which was founded on the 


unity of the Deity, which admitted of no aſſociation with falle gods, 
either be altogether deſtroyed, or become the prevailing belief of Man- 
kind. The latter was the caſe. Chriſtianity. made its way among the 
civilized part of mankind, by the ſublimity of its doctrine aud precepts 3 
it required not the aid of human power; it ſuſtained. itſelf by the truth 
and wiſdom by which it was characteriſed. But in time it became corrupt» 
ed by the introduction of wordly maxims, of maxims very inconſiſtent” 
with the precepts of its divine author, and by the ambition of the clergy. . 
The management of whatever related to the church being natugall 
conferred on thoſe who had eſtabliſhed it, firſt occaGoned the elevation and 
then the domination of the clergy, and the exorbitant claims of the bi- 
ſhop of Rome, over all the members of the Chriſtian world. It is impaſ. 
ſible to deſcribe within our narrow limits, all the concomitant - cauſes, 
ſome of which were extremely delicate, by which this ſpecies of un- 
verſal monarchy was eſtabliſhed. The biſhops. of Rome, by being remove 
ed from the control of the Roman emperors, then. reſiding in Conſtanti- 
nople ; by borrowing, with little variation, the religious ceremonies an 
rites eſtabliſhed among the heathen world, and other uiſe working on the 
credulous minds of barbarians, by whom that empire began to bedif= 
membered ; and by availing themſelves of every circumſtance: which for- 
tune threw in their way, ſlowly erected the fabric of theu antichviſtiam 
power, at firſt an obiect of veneration, and afterwards ot. terror to all 
temporal princes, I he cauſes of its happy diſſolution are more palpas 
ble, and operated with greater activity. The moſt efficacious were the un. 
vention of printing, the rapid improvement of arts, government, and 
commerce, which, after many ages of barbarity, made its way into aw 
rope. The ſcandalous lives of thoſe who called themſelves the - mini/iers 
of Jeſus Chriſi,“ their ignorance and tyranny, the defire natural to ſove- 
reigns of delivering themſelves fi om a foreign yoke, the opportunity of ap- 
plying to national objects the immenſe wealth which had been diverted ta 
the ſervice of the church in every kingdom of Europe, conſpired with the 
ardour of the firſt reformers, and haſtened the progreſs of the Reforma« 
tion, The unteaſonableneſs of the claims of the church of Rome way 
demonſtrated ; many of their doctrines were proved to be equally unſcrip- 
tural and irrational; and ſome of their abſurd. mummeries and ſuperſtiti- 
ons were expoſed both by argument and, ridicule. © The ſervices of the 
reformers in this reſpect give them a juſt claim to our veneration; but 
involved as they had themſelves been in the darkneſs ot ſuperſtition, it was 
not to be expected that they ſhould, be able wholly to free themſelves from 
errors; they ſtill retained an attachment to ſome abſurd doctri nes, and 
poten too much of the intolerant ſpirit. of the church from which they 
ad ſeparated themſelves, With all their defects they are; entitled to our 
admiration and eſteem; and the reformation, begun by Luther in Ger- 
many, in the year 15 17, and which took place in England A. D. 1534. 
was an event, highly favourable to the civil as well as to the religious rights - 
ef mankind F 


We ſhall now proceed to the main part of our work, beginning with: 
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EuRorzs. 
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UROPE, though the leaſt extenſive quarter of the globe, cobtaift- 
/ ing, according to Zimmerman, 2, 627, 74“ ſquare miles, wheres the 
habitable parts of the world, in the other quarters, are eſtimated at 
6,800 ſquare miles, is, in many reſpects, that which moſt deſerves 
Mtention. There the human mind has made the greateſt progrels to- 
wards improvement ; and there the arts, whether of utility or ornament, 
the ſciences both military and civil, has been carried to the greateſt! per- 
fection. If we except the earlieſt ages of the world, it is in Europe that 
we find the greateſt variety of character, government, and manners, and 
from whence we draw the greateſt number of facts and memorials, either 
for our entertainment or inſtruction. 8-4 
Geography diſcovers to us two circumſtances with regard to Europe, 
which peruaps have had a confiderable tendency in giving it the ſuperiority 
over the reſt of the world. Firſt, the happy temperature of its clignate, 
no part of it lying within the torrid zone; and ſecondly, the great va- 
riety.of its ſurface. The effect of a moderate climate, both on 1 45 * 
animals, is well known from experience. The immenſe number of mouſ- 
tains, rivers, ſeas, &c. which divide the different countries of Europe 
from one another, is likewiſe extremely commodious for its inkabitangs 
Theſe natural boundaries check the progreſs of conqueſt or deſpotiſm, 
which has always been ſo rapid in the extenſive plains of Africa and the 
Eaſt? the ſeas and rivers facilitate the intercourſe and commerce between 
different nations ; and even the barren rocks and mountains are 75 - 


36, 
our 


vourable for exciting human induftry and invention, than the natural un- 
ſolicited luxuriancy of more fertile foils. There is no part of Europe fo 
diverſified in its ſurface, ſo interrupted. by natural boundaries or diviſions, 
as Greece: and we have ſeen that it was there the human mind began to 
Know and to avail itſelf of its ſtrength, and that many of the arts, ſub- 
ſervient to utility or pleaſure, were invented or at leaſt greatly improved, 
What Greece therefore is with regard to Enrope, Europe "Ulelf is with re · 
gard to the reſt of the globe. The analogy may even be carried farther, 
and it is worth while to attend to it, As ancient Greece (for we do not 
of Greece as it is at preſent, under the domination of Turks and unnatural 
nay of Barbarians) was diſtinguiſhed above all the reſt of Europe for 
the equity of its laws, and the freedom of its political conſtitution ; ſo has 
Europe in general been remarkable for ſmaller deviations, at leaſt from 
the laws of nature and equality, than have been admitted in other quar- 
ters of the world. Though moſt of the European governments ard mo- 
narchical, we may diſcover, on due examination, that there are a thou- 
ſand little ſprings, which check the force and foften' the rigour of! mo- 
narchy in Europe, that do not exiſt any where elſe. In proportion * 
number and force of theſe checks, the monarchies of Europe, ſuch as 
Ruſſia, France, Spain, and Denmark, differ from one another. Beſides 
monare hies, in which one man bears the chief ſway, there are in Europe, 
ariſtocraciet of governments of the nobles, and democraciet or goyern- 
ments of the people. Venice is an example of the former; Holland, and 
ſome ſtates of Italy and Switzerland, afford examples of the litter. 
There are likewiſe mixed governments, which cannot be affigned td any 
one claſs. Great Britain, which partakes of all the three, is the moſt 
fingular inſtance of this kind we are acquainted with. The other mixed 
vernments of Europe are compoſed only of two of the fimple forms, 
Fach as Poland, ſeveral ſtates of Italy; alkwhich ſhalt be explained at 
length in their proper places. 1 
he Chriſtian religion is eſtabliſhed throughout every part of Europe, 
except Turkey; but from the various capacities of the human mind, 


Ste Zimmerman's Political Survey of Europe, p. 5. * 
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and the different lights in which ſpeculative opinions are apt to a 
when viewed by perſons of different educations and paſſions, that religion 
is divided into a number of different ſects, but which may be compre- 
hended under three general denomninations; 1ſt, The Greek church ; 
2d, Popery: and zd, Proteſtantiſm : which laſt is again divided into Lu- 
theraniſm and Calvinſm ſo called from Luther and Calvin, the two diſ- 
tinguiſhed reformers of the 16th century. | 

he languages of Europe derived from the fix following: the 
Greek, Latin, Teutonic or old German, the Celtic, Sclavonic, and 
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GRAND DIVISIONS OF EUROPE. 


T5 grand diviſion of the earth is ſituated between the roth degree 
weſt, and the 65th degree eaſt e from -Lorfdon , and be- 
tween the ;6th and 72d degree of north latitude. It is HMunded on the 
north by the Frozen Ocean; on the eaſt, by Aſia; on th ſouth, by the 
Mediterranean ſea, which divides it from Africa; and on the weſt, by the 
Atlantic Ocean, which ſeparates it from America; being/3000 miles long, 
from Cape St. Vincent in the weſt, to the mouth of the river Oby in the 
north eaſt ; and 2 00 broad from north to ſouth, from the North Cape in 
Norway, to Cape Cayha or Metapar in the Morea, the moſt ſouthern pro- 
montory in Europe. It contains the following kingdoms and ſtates ; 


7 


This includes the Crim Tartary, now ceded to Ruſſia: for the particulars of which, fee Russie 


5 Ter Toa. dif- Bearingſbif of Tims 5, © 
| Kingdoms Len,|Bth. Chick City. rom London. "ox London ] Religions, --| 
9 Miles. H. M, 4 | . 
8 8. England 380] zoo London . 3 alviniſts, Luth. &c. 
E [Scotland 300 350 Edinburgh 400 N. o 12 aft. |Calviniſts, Sc. 
= Ireland | 285] 160 Dublin 27 N. W. [o 26 aft |Calviniſts, & Papiſts 
Norway {1000| 300 Bergen 340 N. | © 24 bef. [Lutheras TO C1 
Denmark 2400 180[ Copenhagen] Foo N. E. | o o bef. |Lutherans. 8 
— . ¶ ,— ——_—__s — — 
Sweden 800] Fo Stockholm 750 N. E. [1 1o bef. Lutherans. 
Ruſſia i 5001 100]Peterſburgh 1140 N. E. | 2 4 bef. Creek church 15 
Po and 700 Fol Warſaw 760. E. 1 24 bef. Pap. Luth. & Calv. | 
[of r. Dom.] 60g} 2500 Berlin 540 E. o «<9 bef. Luth. and Cale. | 
Germaay 600] 500| Vienna booE | ax 5 bef. Pap. Luth. & Calv. 
Bohemia | 300| 25pſPrague 600 E. | 1 4 bef. Papiſts. 5 
S \ [Hol'and ©} 150} TcolAmiterdam | 1%0E. © o 18 ber Calviniſts. - | 
E Flanders | 200 205/Bruſſels 180 S. E. ©, 16 bef. Papiſts. 
France 600 500|Paris 200 8. E. o 9 bef. Papiſts. 
Spain 700 500 Madrid 300 8s. | © 17 aft. Fapiſts. 
Portugal | 300] ToolLiſbon 350 S. W. o 28 aſt. [Papiſts 
Switzerland | 267 100|Bern, Coire, |, 420 S.E. | o 28 bef. Calv. and Papilts, | 
&c. | : 
Severel ſmall ſtates, Piedm, Montſerat, Milan, Parma, Modena,Mant. V enice,Genoa, Tulc. Kc. 
% Chief Cities — Turin, Caſal, Milan, Parma, Modena, Mant. Venice, Genoa, Florence. 
E rope. om 240] 120|]Rome 820 8. E. © 5o bef. Papifts. ä 
Naples —— Naples 8 70 S. E. 10 bef. Papiſts 2 
Hungary 300 200 Buda 780 S. E. r 17 bef. Pap. & Proteſtants, 
e [Datiubian A Conttanti- | : 
= Provinces 600! 40 Raw 1320 8. E. | I 58 bel. Mahometans and 
3) |Lit.Tartary*] 380 240 Precop 1500 E. 2 24 bef. Greek Church. 
8 Greece 400] 240 Athens 1360 8. E. 1 37 bef. | 
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# dae of the Britiſh iſtes before mentioned, Rope contains the is 


ing principal iſlands : 
EW Hand * EF <br Town ———4 
Iceland — {Skalholt Denar 
| Zealand, Funen, Alſen, Falter, Lang- | 
land, Laland, Femeren, Mana, Born- + | — Denmark 
holm —— — |: 
Gothland, Aland, Rugen, 2 ww — — {Sweden | 
Oſel, Dagho, — — — — uſſia 
Uſedom, Wollin, — — eee lia 9 
Ivica, | . —— {Ivica ain 
Majorca, — — ; — itto 
Minorca, —— — Port Mahon Ditto * | 
Corſica — —— Baſtia rance 
J Sardinia, — — Cagliari .of Sar d. 
Sieily, 3 _ — {Palermo IKlolssi c 
rigtic Luſiena, Co Cephalo n is Zant, . 
42 2 of 3 ee — 9 — Venice. 
Candia, Rhodes, Negropont, Lent, | 
chi Tencdos,” Scyros, Mytelene, Scio, 
avd Levan Samos, Patmos, Paros, o, San- — ſTurkey. | 
deas torin, &c. being part K ancient f | 
E and modern Grevce, — | | | 


DENMARK. | 


bal, according to my plan, begin this account of his Daniſh Ma- 

jeſty s dominions with the moſt northerly ſituations, and divide them 
into four parts : 1ft, Eaſt and Weſt Greenland, Iceland, and the iſlands 
in the Atlantic Ocean; 2d; Norway ; 3d, mark 1 and 4th, 
His German territories. 


The dimenſions of theſe countries may be ſeen i in the W k table, 


| t r | 4 1 
| , 89 N 4 
N Uar | a 7 { 
1 Denmark Ale 1 fl Chic Cities N 
| ; Cn * £ 
1 e ee 8 | 
| D K North Na 9,200 155 a 5 | : Y b 
J Proper, 4 TAG 12 2511 5 70 63 Sle wick N 
| 8 Zeland | * N N. Lat. 8-41. 
| 3 3 ; , 935 be Soe. E. Lon. W-zo. | 
ö = 2 Funen, 7681 38 32 Odenfee. 
1 8.3 | Falſterland” | Nikoping. | 
| £8 Langland, | n | Naxkaw. 4 ; | 
"= Femeren, A 56 13 Ft, 
: 1 32 Alſen, 544 15 6, wn ' 
# 1 - Mona, | 39] I4 $ 7 2 | 
| = © \Bornholm, 160] 200 12 Roſtcomby. N 
the North Seas, Iceland Iſland.] 45, 00 435; 185 Skalholt. 
| Norway, 71,400} 750}, 170 Bergen. | | 
Daniſh Lapland, 28,400 28560 172 Ward | 
eſtphalia, Oldenburgh, | x260] , 62] 32 Old 1 J 
wer Saxony, Stormar, 100 % $52} 32 Gluckitadt. © | 
Daniſh Holſtein .—- : | 
Total 116304] _ © ibid FS ; 


* Minorca was taken from 2 by General Stanhope, 708, and confirmed to Great 
Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, 1713, but was beſieged ; en by the Spaniat ds 
February 1 «, 1782, and confirmed ta them by the delinitive eaty of Peace, ſigned 

at Paris, September 3, 1783. 5 
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£ 
made of the dimenſions of Eaſt and Weſt Greenland; becauſe, in fact, 
they are not yet known, ar known very, imperfectly: we ſhall proceed to 
give the lateſt accounts of F and from the beſt authorities that have 
come to-our hands, Ba 12 
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EAST aw WEST GREENLAND, ICELAND, - an 


THEISLANDS ix Tart ATLANTIC Octan. 


& EAST GREENLAND. 
; HE moſt northerly part of bis Daniſh majeſty's dominions, or, 
[ as others call it, New Greenland, and the country of Spitzbergen, 


* 
2 


lies between 11 and 2; deg. E. long. and 76 and 80 deg. N. Lat. accord- | 


ing to capt. Phipps's obſervations in his voyage, 1773. Though it is 
now claimed by Denmark, it certainly was diſcovered -by fir Hugh 
Willoughby in 1553 ; and is ſuppoſed tobe a continuation of Old Greens 
land, It obtained the name of Spitzbergen from the height and rag- 
gedneſs of its rocks. Few animals or vegetables are to be found here, 
and the fiſh and fowl are ſaid to forſake the coaſt in winter. The Ruſſians 
of Archangel have formed, within the laſt 30 years, ſettlements for hunting 
in ſeveral places of the iſland of Spitzbergen. The Aurora Borealis, or 
northern lights reflected from the ſnow, enabled them to purſue the chace 
during the long winter's night that reigns in theſe gloomy regions, and 
they take a great number of fca-lions, which ſerve them for food. There 
is a whale fiſhery, chiefly proſecuted by the Dutch and ſome Britiſh veſſels, 
on its coaſts. It likewite contains two harbours ; one called South Haven, 
aud the other Maurice Bay ; but the inland parts are uninhabited, 


WEST GREENLAND 


IE S between the meridian of London, and 53 deg. W. long. and 
between 60 and 76 dey. N. lat. | 
n By the lateſt accounts from the miſſionaries employ- 
ed for the converſion of the Greenlanders, their whole aumber does not 
amount to above 957 ſtated inhabitants: Mr, Crantz, however, thinks 
the roving ſouthlanders of Greenland may amount to about 5000. There 
is a great reſemblance between the aſpect, manners, and dreſs of thoſe 
natives,, and the Eſquimaux Americans, from whom they naturally differ 
but "A even after all the pains which the Daniſh and German miſſion- 
aries have taken to convert and civilize them, They are low of ſta- 
ture, few exceeding five feet in height, and the generality are not ſo tall. 
The hair of their Rds is long, ſtraight, and of a black colour: but they 
have ſeldom any beards, becauſe it is their conſtant practice to root them 
out. They have high breaſts and broad ſhoulders, eſpecially the women, 


who are obliged to carry great burthens from their young years. N | 
m 


are very light and nimble of foot, and can alſo uſe their hands with 


{kill and dexterity. They are uot very lively in their tempers, but th 
are good humgured, friendly, anckunconcerned about . turity. Their 

agreeable food is the fleſh of rem- deer; but that is now fcarce amor 
them, and their beſt proviſions are fiſh, ſeals, and fea-fowl. Their 
drink is clear water, which ſtands in the houſe in a large copper veſſel, or 
in a wooden tub, which is very neatly made by them, ornamented with 


fiſn- bones and ripgs, and previded with a pewter ladle or dipping * 


The reader gay perceive, that 3p che preceding table no calculation „ 
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6 WEST GREENLAND. 
The men make their hunting and fiſhing implements, and prepare the 
wood - work of their boats; and the women cover them with ſkins. The 
men hunt and fiſh, but when they have towed their booty to land, they 
trouble themſelves no further about it; nay it would be accounted be- 
neath their dignity only to draw the ſeal up upon the ſhore. The wo- 
men are the butchers and cooks, and alſo the curriers to dreſs the pelts, 
and make cloaths, ſhoes, and boots, out of them; ſo that they are like. 
wife both ſhoemakers and taylors. The women alſo build and repair the 
houſes and tents, fo far as relates to the maſonry, the men doing only the 
carpenters work. They live in huts during their winter, which is incre- 
dibly fevere; but Mr, Crantz, who has b us the lateſt and heſt ac- 
counts of this country, ſays that, in their longeſt ſummer days it is ſo hot, 
from the long continuance of the ſun's rays, that the inhabitants are obliged 
to throw off their ſummer garments, They have notrade, though they have 
2 moſt improveable fiſhery upon their coaſts ; but they employ all the year 
either in ching or hunting; iu which they are very dexterous, particu- 
larly in catching and killing ſeak. | 
\  Cortos1TIEs.] The taking of whales in the ſeas of Greenland, among 
the fields of ice that have been increaſing for ages, is one of the greate 
curtofities. in nature. Theſe fields, or pieces of ice, are frequently more 
than à mile in length, and upwards of a 100 feet in thicknefs ; and when 


— 


they are put in motion by a ſtorm, nothing can be more terrible; the 
; * 


Dutch had 13 ſhips cruſhed to pieces by them in one ſeaſon. 

There are feveral kind of whales in Greenland; ſome white, and others 
black, The black fort, the grand bay whale, is in moſt eſteem on ac- 
count of his bulk, and the great quantity of fat or blubber he affords, 
which turns to oil. His tongue is about 18 feet long, incloſed in long 

ieces of what we call whalebone, which are covered with a kind of hair 

ike horſe-hair; and on each fide of his tongue are 250 pieces of this 
whalebone. The bones of his body are as hard as an ox's bones, 
'and of no uſe, There are no teeth in his mouth ; and he 1s uſually be- 
tween 60 and 80 feet long; very thick about the head; but grows 
leſs from thence to the tail. a 

When the ſeamen ſee a whale ſpout, the word is immediately given, 
Fall, fall, when every one haſtens from the ſhip to his boat; fix or eight 
me DE appointed to a boat, and four or five boats uſually belong to 
one ſhip; ; 

When they come near the whale, the harpooner ſtrikes him with his 
harpoon (a barbed dart), and the monſter, finding himſelf wounded, runs 
fallt down into the deep, and would carry the boat along with him if 
they did not give him line faſt enough; and to prevent the wood of the 
boat taking fire by the violent rubbing of the rope on the fide of it, one wets 
it conſtantly with a mop. After the whale has run ſome hundred fathoms 
deep, he is forced to come up for air, when he makes ſuch a terrible noiſe 
with his ſpouting, that ſome have compared it to the firing of cannon. As 
ſaou as he appears on the ſurface of the water, ſome of the harpooners fix 
another harpoon in him, whereupon he plunges again into the deep; and 
when he comes up a ſecond time, they pierce him with ſpears in the vital 
parts, till he ſpouts out ſtreams: of blood inſtead of water, beating the 
waves with his tail and fins till the ſea is all in a foam, the boats continy- 
ing to follow him ſome leagues, till he has Joſt his ſtrength ; and when he 
is dying he turns himſelf upon his back, and is drawn on ſhore or to the 
= if they be at a diſtance from the land. There they cut him in pieces, 
and by boiling the blubber, extract the oil, if they have conveniences 
on ſhore ; otherwiſe they barrel up the pieces and bring them 2 
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* real 1 , — | 
byt noche ſmell ſtronger than theſe ſhips do. Every fiſh is comput- 
ed to yield between, 60 and 100 barrels of oil, of the value of zl. or 41. a 
barcel, Though the Danes claim the coyntry of Eaſt and Weſt Green- 
land, where theſe whales are taken, the Dutch have in a manner mono- 
poliſed this fiſhery. .; Of late the Engliſh have alſo, been very ſucceſsful 
in it. 0 St14 s 3-065 i107 rt a 7 
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Els iſland, which receives its name from the great maſſes of ice 
hat are ſeen near it, lies between 63 and 67 deg. N. lat. and be- 
tween 11 and a degꝗg W. long. It extends four hundred miles in length, 
and an hundred and. fixty, in breadth, containing about 46, ooo ſquare 
miles. In April,. 783, the inhabitants of Iceland obſerved ſomething 
ü e aming in the ſea, to the ſouth of Grinbourg, at eight miles 
diſtance from the nocks des Oiſeaux, which afterwards was found to be a 


new ifland. The fact is authentic, but jts dimenſions and fituation are 


not well aſcertained. The information brought by the laſt ſhip from 
thence, was, that the iſland was ſtill increaſing; and that great quantities 


of fire iſſijed from two of its eminences. | | 
PueULATIONy INHABITANTS, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS.] It ap- 


rs that a Norwegian colony, among which there were many Swedes, 


ettled in Iceland in the ninth century. They found there inhabitaats 
who were Chriſtians, and whom they. called Papas. It is ſaid, that the 
Norwegians alſo ſound among them Iriſh books, bells, and croſiers: and 
it is conjectured that the people who were there, when the Norwegiang 
arrived in the iſland, A came from England and Ireland. The 
inhabitants long retained their freedom; but they were at laſt obliged to 
ſubmit to the kings of Norway, and afterwards became ſuhject, together 
with Norway, to the kings of Denmark. They were at firſt governed by 
an admiral, Who was ſent there every year to make the neceſſary regula - 
tions: but that mode has now been changed for many years, and a govern- 
af appointed who is ſtyled Srif?/amtmann, and who conſtantly reſides in 

e country. | 

The — the inhabitants of Iceland is computed at about 60, ooo, 
which is by no means adequate to the extent of the country. Ie has been 
much more populous in former. times, but great numbers have been de- 
ſtroyed by contagious diſraſes. The plague. carried off many thouſands 
from 140 to 1404. Many 2 of Iceland have alſo been depopulated 
by famine: for though the Icelanders cannot in general be ſaid to be in 
want of neceſſary food, yet the country has ſeveral times been viſited by 
great famines, Theſe: bave been chiefly occaſioned by the Greenland 
floating ice; which, when it comes in great quantities, prevents the graſs 
from growing, and puts an entire ſtop to their fiſhing, The ſmall-pox has 
likewiſe been very fatal here; for in the years 1707 and 1708 that diſ- 
eaſe deſtroyed 16,0co'perſons. 5. X | 

The Icelanders in general are middle - ſized, and well made, though not 
very ſtrong... They are an honeſt, well-intentioned people, moderately in- 
duſtrious, and are very faithful, and obliging. Theft is ſeldom heard of 
among them. They are much inclined to hoſpitality, and exerciſe it as 


far as their poverty will permit. Their chief employment is attending to | 


hſhing and the care of their cattle, On the, coaſts the men employ 


1 


their time in fiſhing both winter and ſummer ; and the women prepare 


mechanic trades, and 


the fiſh, and ſew and - 20s The men alſo prepare leather, work at ſeveral 


few * in gold and. filver. They likewiſe 
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manufacture a coarſe kind of cloth, which they call Wadmal. 
have an uncommonly ſtrong attachment to their native country, and 2 
themſelves no where elſe ſo happy. An Icelander, therefore, ſeldom ſet: 
tles in . though the moſt advantageous conditions ſhould be 
offered him. Their diſpoſitions are ſerious, and they are much inclined 
to religion. They never paſs a river, or any other dangerous place, with- 
out previouſly taking off their hats, and imploring the divine protection; 
and they are always thankful for their preſervation, when th re ed 
the danger. When they meet together, their chief paſtime conſiſts in 
reading their hiſtory. The maſter of the houſe begins, and the reſt con- 
tinue in their turns when he is tired. They are famous for ing at 
cheſs; and one of their paſtimes conſiſts in reciting verſes. etimes 
a man and woman take one another by the hand, and by turns fing ſtan- 
tas, which are a kind of dialogue, and in which the company onally 
join in chorus. The dreſs of the icelanders is not e or orna- 
mental, but is neat, cleanly, and ſuited to the climate. On their fingers 
the women wear ſeveral gold, filver, or braſs rings.” The poorer women 
dreſs in the coarſe cloth, called Wadmal, and always wear black ; thoſe 
who are in better circumſtances wear broad cloth, with filver orname 
gilt. The houſes of the Icelanders are generally bad: in ſome places thi 
are built of drift wood, and in others they are raiſed pf lava, with moſs 
ſtuffed between the lava. Their roofs are covered with ſods laid over 
rafters. or ' ſometimes over ribs of whales, which are both more durable 
and more expenſive than wood, They have not even a chimney in their 
Kitchens, but only lay their fuel on the earth, between three ſtones, and 
the ſmoke iſſues from a ſquare hole in the roof, Their food principally 
conſiſts of dried fifh, ſour butter, which they conſider as a great dainty, 
milk mixed with water and whey, and a little meat. Bread is ſo ſcarce 
among them, that there is hardly any peaſant who eats it above three or 
four months in the year. | 
» RELr610N,}] The only religion tolerated in Iceland is the Lutheran. 
'The churches on the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt quarters of the iſland, are under 
the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Skallholt (the capital of the iſland) and 
thoſe of the north quarter are ſubject to the biſhop of Hoolum. The 
mand is divided into 189 pariſhes, of which 129 belong to the ſee of Skal- 
holt, and 62 to that of Hoolum. All the miniſters are natives of Iceland, 
and receive a yearly ſalary of four or five hundred rix-dollars from the 
king, excluſive of what they have from their congregations. 
- LaxGvacz.] The language in Iceland is the ſame as that former| 
ſpoken in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, and has been preſerved ſo 
pure, that any Icelander underſtands their moſt ancient traditional hiſto- 


Fits, 1 N : : 
_ LeaRNninG AND LEARNED unt It is ſaid that formerly 
fourithed very much in Iceland; and we are informed that Egil Skalla- 
grimſon, Kormæck Ormundſon, Glum Geirſon, and Thorlief Jarlaa were 
celevrated as great poets, But the art of writing was not much in uſe till 
after the year 1009 ; though the Runic characters were known in that coun- 
try before that period, and moſt probably brought thither from Norway. 
After the reception of the Chriſtian religion, the Latin characters were 
immediately adopted, as the Runic alphabet, which only conſiſts of ſixteen 
letters was found inſufficient,, The firſt Icelandiſſi biſhop Iftelif, founded 
a {hoot at Skalholt ; and foon after they founded four other ſchools, in 
which the youth were inſtructed in the Latin tongue, divinity, and ſome 
parts of theoretic n And from the introduction of the Chriſtian 
religion here till the year 1264, when Iceland became ſubject to Nereng. 
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it was one of the few countries in Europe, and the only one in the North 
whereln the ſciences were cultivated and held in eſteem. © © 
But this period of time ſeems to have produced more learned men in 
Iceland than any öther period ſince. It appears from their ancietit chro- 
nicles, that they had confiderable knowledge in morally, philoſophy, p- 
tural hiſtory, and aſtronomy. Moſt of their works were written in the 
| 11th, . 12th, rath, and 14th centuries} and ſome - of them have been | 
s printed. Mr. Barks, now fir Joſeph Banks, preſented one Hundred and 
fixty-two Icelandiſh manuſcripts to the Britiſh Muſeum; That gentleman 
viſited Iceland in 17 ** accompanled by Dr. Solander, Dr. Van Troil, 
; and Dr. Line. Dr. Van Froil, who publiſhed an account of their yoy- 
a age, obſerves, that he found more knowledge ' among, the lower claſs in 
Iceland, than is to be met with in moſt other places; that mapy of them 
4 could repeat the works of ſome of their poets by Heart; and that a peaſant 
4 was ſeldom to be found, who, befides being well inſtructed in the 22 
1 of religion, was not alſo acquainted with the hiſtory of his own country; 
8 which proceeds from the frequent reading of their traditional hiſtories, 


that being one of their principal amuſements. ys I 

y john Areſon, biſhop of Hoolum, employed John Matthieſſon, a flative 

4 of Sweden, in eſtabliſhing a printing preſs ia Iceland, about the year 

© 1530; and the firſt book printed by him there was the Breviarium Nida- 

le roſienſe. He alſo printed an ecclefiaſtical manual, Luther's catechiſm, and 
bs other books of that kind. The Icelandic code of laws appeared in_1578, 

d and the Icelandic bible in 1584. A new privileged printing office has 

ly lately been eſtabliſhed at __ in this iſland, and at which ſeveral va- 
luable books have been printed. | a Et en BAI 6, bas ae RE 

7 MoUNTAINS, VOLCANOES, AND NATURAL cURIOSITIES.} Though 
this iſland is fituated fo far to the north, earthquakes and volcanoes are 
more known than in many countries in much warmer climates. The for- 
mer have ſeveral times laid the country almoſt deſolate, particularly in the 
years 1734, 1752, and 1755, when fiery eruptions broke out of the earth 
and produced . fatal conſequences. Many of the ſnowy mountains 
have alſo gradually become volcanoes. One of theſe burning mountains, 

\ Heckla, is the beſt knox n, eſpecially to foreigners. This mountain, fitu- 
ated in the ſouthern part of the iſland, about four miles from the ſea-coaſt, 
and is divided into three points at the top, the higheſt of which is that in 
the middle; and which is computed to be above 5000 feet higher than the 
ſea, This mountain has frequently ſent forth flames, and à torrent of 

raing matter. Its eruptions were particularly dreadful, in 1693, when 
they octafioned terrible devaſtations, the aſhes being (thrown all round the 


iſland to the diſtance of 180 Engliſh miles, The Jaft eruption of Mount 


Heckla happened in 1766. It began on the 5th of April, and continued 


to the 7th of September following. Flames proceeded alſo from it in De-. 
cember 1771, and 1772; but no eruptions of lava. . 
But amongſt all the curiofities in Iceland, nothing is 8 1 of 
attention than the hot ſpouting water ſprings with which this iſland 
abounds, _ The hot ſprings at Aix-la-Chapelle, Carl(bad, Bath, and 
Switzerland, and ſeveral others found in Italy, are conſidered. as very re- 
markable; but, excepting in the laſt mentioned country, the water nd 
where becomes ſo hot as to boil; nor is it any where kuown to be thrown 
ſo high as the hot ſpouting water-ſprings in Iceland. All thidſe water- 
works that have been contrived with ſo much art, and at fo enormous an 
. cannot 0 means be compared with theſe. The water - works 
at dt. Cloud, which are thought the greateſt among all the French water- 
works, caſt up a thin cohimn eighty or in the air; while ſome 1 i 1 
| | 2 celan 
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Iceland ſpout columns of water, of ſeveral feet in thickneſs, to the 
Height of many fathoms; and, as many affirm, of ſeveral hundred feet 
Theſe iprings are of an unequal degree of heat. From ſome, the water 
Hows gently as from other ſprings, and it is then called a bath: from 
others, it ſpouts boiling water with. great noiſe, and it is then called a 


Kettle. Though the degree of heat is unequal, yet Dr. Van Troil ſays, that 


he does not remember ever to have obſerved. it under 188 of Fahrenheit 
thermometer. At Geyſer, Rœyhum, and Laugarvatn, he found it at 212; 
and in the laſt place, in the ground, at a little bot current of water, 213 


An It is very comnon for ſome: of the ſpouting · ſprings to ceaſe, and 
lers 


rs to rife up in their ſtead. Frequent earthquakes, and ſubterranean 
'haiſes, heard at the time, cauſed great terror to the people who live in 
the neighbourhood. In ſeveral of theſe hot · ſprings, the inhabitants who 
live near them boil their victuals, only by hanging a pot, into, whichthe 
eſh is put in cold water, in the water of the ſpring. They alſo bathe in 


te rivulets that run from them, which, by degrees, become luke warm, 


or are cooled by their being mixed with rivulets of cold water. The cows 


that drink of theſe ſprings are faid to yield an extraordinary quantity af 


milk, and it is likewiſe eſteemed very wholeſome when drank by the 


human ſpecies, 


The largeſt of all the ſpouting-ſpriogs in Iceland is called Geyſer. It is 
about two days journey from Heckla, and not far from Skalholt. In ap- 
proaching towards it, a loud roaring nojſe is heard, like the ruſhing of a 
torrent, precipitating itſelf from ſtupendous rocks. The water here ſpouts 
ſeveral times a day, but wh by ſtarts, and after certain intervals. Some 
travellers have affirmed that it ſpouts to the height of ſixty fathoms. The 
water is thrown up much higher at ſame times than at others; when Dr. 
Van Troil was there, the utmoſt height to which it mounted was computed 
to be q feet. 5 


. 


Baſaltine pillars are likewiſe very common in Iceland, which are ſ up- 


poſed to hive been produced by ſubterraneous fires. The lower ſort of 
people imagine theſe pillars to have been piled upon one another by giants, 


who made uſe of ſupernatural force to affe ct it. They have generally from 
three to ſeven ſides, and are from four to ſeven feet in thickneſs, and from 
twelve to ſixteen yards in length, without any horizontal diviſions. In 
ſome places they are only ſeen here and there among the lava in the moun- 


tains: but in ſome other places, they extend two or three miles in length 


without interruption. 1 Wanne 

There are immenſe maſſes of ice, by which every year great damage is 
done to this country, and which affect the climate of it; they arrive com- 
monly with a N, W. or N. N. W. wind from Greenland, The field ice 
3s of two or three, fathoms thickneſs, is ſeparated by the winds, and 
leſs dreaded than the rock or mountain- ice, which is often ſeen fifty and 
more feet above water, and is at leaft nine times the ſame depth below 
water. Theſe prodigious maſſes of ice are frequently left in ſhoal water, 
fixed, as it were, to the ground, and in that ſtate remain many months, 
Tay, it is ſaid, even years undiſſolved, chilling all the ambient part of the 
atmoſphere for many miles round When, many ſuch lofty and. bulky 
maſles of ice are floating together, the wood that is often},drifted along 
between them, is ſo much chaſed and prefſed with ſuch violence together, 
that it takes fire : which circumſtance 5 fabulous accounts 
of the ice being in flames. The ice cauſed ſo violent a cold in 17525, and 


17 e4, that horſes and ſheep dropped down dead on account of it, as well 


as for want of food: horſes were obſerved to feed upon dead cattle, and 
the ſheep to eat of each other's Wool. A number of bears arrive va 
| * ieee 44. a ILL wit 
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with the ice, which commit great ravages, particularly among the ſheep. 
The leelanders attempt to deftroy theſe intruders as ſoon as they get fight 
of them t and ſometimes they aff-imble together, and drive them back to 
the ice, with which they often float off again. For want of fire arms, they | 
art obliged to make uſe of ſpears on theſe occaſions. The government en- | 
courages the natives to deſtroy theſe animals, by paying a premium of ten | 
dollars for every bear chat is killed. Their ſkinsare alfo purchaſed for the 
king, and are not allowed to be ſold to any other perſon. | | 

It is extraordinary that no wood grows ſucceſsfully in Iceland; nay, ; 
there are very few trees to be found on the whole ifland, though there 

are certain proofs that wood formerly grew there in great abundance. Nor 1 

can corn be cultivated here to any ad vantage; though cabbages, parſley, 
turnips, and peas, may be met with in five or ſix gardens, which are ſaid 
to be all that are in the whole iſland. 5 et 

'Txavg.] The commerce of this iſland is monopoliſed by a Daniſh 
company. The\ſoil' upon the ſea-coaſt is tolerably good for paſture : 
and though there is not any conſiderable town in the whole iſland, the ; 
Icelanders have ſeveral frequented ports. Their exports conſiſt of dried ; 
fiſh, ſalted mutton and lamb, beef, butter, tallow, train-oil, coarſe woollen- 
cloths, ſtockings, gloves, raw wool, ſheep-ſkins, lamblkins, fox furs of 
various colours, vider-down, and feathers. Their imports conſiſt of timber, 
fiſhing-lines and hooks, tobacco, bread, horſe-ſhoes, brandy, wine, falt, | 

linen, and alittlefilk ; excluſive of ſome neceſſaries and ſuperfhuities for the | 

more wealthy.” * | ; A 

STRENGTH AND REVENUE.] As Iceland affords no bait for avarice 1 
or ambition, the inhabitants depend entirely upon his Daniſh majeſty's 
protection; and the revenue he draws from the country amounts to about 
30, ooo crowns a year. | 


THE FARO oz FERRO ISLANDS, 


& called from their lying in a cluſter, and the inhabitants l 
from one iſland to another. They are abdut 24 in number, and lie 
between 61 and 63 deg, N. L. and 6® 10” W. long. from London. The 
ſpace of this cluſter, extends about 50 miles in length und 40 in breadth, 
300 miles to the weſtward of Norway ; having Shetland and the Orkneys 
on the ſouth-eaſt, and Greenland and Iceland upon the north and north- 
weſt, The trade and income of the inhabitants, who may be about 3000 
or 4000, add little or nothing to the revenues of Denmark. : 
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Containing 158,400 ſquare miles, with leſs than 4 inhabitants to each. 


Name, z0UNDARIES, | HE natural fignification of Norway is? 
AND EXTENT. s ir the Northern-way. It is bounded on the 
South by the entrance into the Baltic called the Scaggerac, or Categate 3 
on the Weſt and North by the northern ocean; and on the eaſt it is di- 
vided from Sweden by a Gs my of mountains, called at different parts 
by different names; as Fillefield, Bofrefield, Runfield, and Dourfield. The 
reader may conſult the table of dimenſions in Denmark for its extent; but 
it is a country ſo little known to the reſt of Europe, that it is difficult to fix 
its dimenſions with preciſion. 5 | ei 
_ Cirnarte,] The climate of Norway varies according to its extent, and 
its poſition towards the ſea. At Bergen the winter is moderate, and the ſea 
15 practicable. The eaſtern parts of Norway are commonly covered with 
; and the cold generally ſets in * the middle of October, with aha 
3 


1 


enſe ſeverity to the middle of April; the waters being all that while frozen 
o a conſiderable thickneſs. - In 1719, 70090 Swedes, who were on their 
march to attack Drontheim, periſhed in the ſnow, on the mountain which 
ſeparates Sweeden from Norway; and their bodies were fouud in different 
poſtures, But even froſt. and ſuow have their conveniences, as they facilitate 


the conveyance of goods by land. As to the more northern parts of this 


country, called Finmark, the cold is ſo intenſe, that they are but little 


| known. At Bergen the longeſt day confiſts of about 19 hours, and the 
ſhorteſt of about five. In ſummer, the inhabitants can read and write at 
midnight by the light of the ſky ; and in the moſt northerly parts, about 


Midſummer, the ſun is continually in view. In thoſe owever, in 


the middle of winter, there is only a faint glimmering of light at noon for 
about an hour and a half; owing to the reflection of the ſun's rays on the 
mountains. Nature, notwithſtanding, has been ſo kind to the Norwegian 
that in the midſt of their dar kneis, the ſky is ſo ſerene, and the moon I 
the aurora borealis ſo bright, that they can carry on their! fiſhery, and work 
at their ſeveral trades in the open air. 1 
The air is ſo pure in ſome of the inland 2 that it has been ſaid the 
inhabitants live ſo long as to be tired of life, and cauſe, themſelves to be 
ee to a leſs ſalubrious air. Sudden thaws, and ſnow- falls, have, 
owever, ſometimes dreadful effects, and deſtroy whole villages. 
Mouxraixs.] Norway is reckoned one of the moſt mountainous 


countries in the world; for it contains a chain of unequal mountains run- 


ning from ſouth to north: to,paſs that of Ardanger, a man muſt travel 

about ſeventy Engliſh miles; And to paſs others, upwards of fifty. Do- 
frefield is counted the higheſt mountain, perhaps, in Europe. - The rivers 
and cataracts which interſe& thoſe dreadful precipices, and that are paſſ- 
able only by ſlight tottering wooden bridges, render travelling in this 
country very terrible and dangerous; though the government is at the 
expence of providing at different ſtages, houſes accommodated with fire, 
light, and Kitchen furniture. Detached from this vaſt chain, other im- 


menſe mountains preſent themſelves all over Norway; ſome of them with 


reſervoirs of water on the top; and the whole forming a moſt ſurpriſin 

landſcape. The activity of the natives in recovering their ſheep"and 
goats, when RO up, through a falſe ſtep, in one of thoſe rocks, is 
wonderful. The owner directs himſelf to be lowered down from the top 
of the mountain, ficting on a croſs ſtick, tied to the end of a long rope; 
and when he arrives at the place where the creature ſtands, he faſtens it 
to the ſame cord, and it is drawn up with himſelf. The caverns that are 
to be met with in theſe mountains, are more wonderful than thoſe, per- 
haps, in any other part of the world, though leſs liable to obſervation. 
One of them called Dolſteen was, in 15g, viſited by two clergymen ; 
who reported that they proceeded in it till they heard the ſea daſhing 
over their heads; that the paſſage was as wide and as high as an ordinary 
church,” the ſides perpendicular, and the roof vaulted ; that they deſcended 
a flight of natural ſtairs ; but when they arrived at another, they durſt not 
venture to proceed, but returned; and that they confumed two candles going 
and returning. | 2 8 9 5 
* FoxssTs.j The chief wealth of Norway lies in its foreſts, which furniſh 
foreigners with maſts, beams, planks, and boards, and ſerve beſide for all 
domeſtic uſes; particularly the conſtruction of houſes, bridges, ſhips, and 
for charcoal to the foundries. The timber growing here are fir, and 
pine, elm, afſh,.yew,' benreed (a very curious wood), Birch, beech, oak, 
elm, or alder, juniper, the afpin-tree, the comol or ſloe- tree, haze}, elder, 
ufd eren ebony (under the mountains of Kolen), lime or Iinden- tree, and 
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willows. The ſums which Norway receives for timber are very conſider- 
able ; but the induſtry of the inhabitants js greatly aſſiſted by the courſe of 
their rivers, and the ſituation of their lakes; which afford them not'onl 
the conveniency already nfentioned, of floating down their timber, but thay” 
of erecting ſaw-mills, for dividing their large beams into planks and deals, 
A tenth of all ſawed timber belongs to his Daniſh majeſty, and forms no 
inconſiderable part of his revenue. | | | 

STONES, METALS, AND MINERALS.) Norway contains quarries of 
excellent marble, as well as many other kinds of ſtones; and the magnet 
is found in the iron mines. The 2mianthus, or aſbeſtos, which being of 
an incombuſtible nature, when its delicate fibres are woven into cloth, is 
cleaned by burning, is likewiſe found here; as are cryſtals, granates, 
amethyſts, agate, thunder-ſtones, and eagle-ſtones. Gold found in Nor- | 
way has been coined into ducats. His Daniſh majeſty is now working, to | 

eat advantage, a filver mine at Coningſburgh ; other filver mines have 
n found in different parts of the country ; and one of the many filver 
maſſes that have been diſcovered, weigbing 560 pounds, is to be ſeen at 
the Royal Muſeum at Copenhagen, Lead, copper, and iron mines, 
are common in this country: one of the copper mines at Rorana is 
thought to be the richeſt in Europe. Norway likewiſe produces quick- 
filver, fulphur, ſalt, and coal · mines: vitriol, alum, and various kinds of | 
loam; the different manufactures of which bring in a large revenue to the | | 
d # crown. 6m | "Bt 
| RIVER AND LAKES.) The rivers and freſh water lakes in this coun · 8 
try are well ſtocked with fiſh, and navigable for ſhips of conſiderable | 
. burden. The moſt extraordinary circumſtance attending the lakes is, | : 
| that ſome of them contain floating iſlands, formed by the cohefion of roots | 
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of trees and ſhrubs ; and, though torn from the main land, bear herbage 
and trees, ' So late as the year 1702, the noble family ſeat of Borge, near 
Fredericſtadt, ſuddenly ſunk, with all its towers and battlements, into an 
abyſs a hundred fathom in a ; and its ſcite was inſtantly filled with a | | 
piece of water, which formed a lake zoo ells in length, and about half as | 
broad, This melancholy- accident, by which 14 people and 200 head of | 
cattle periſhed, was occaſioned by the foundation being undermined by L 
the waters of a river. | 
Uncommon ANIMALS, All the animals that are natives of Den- 
rows, AND gy are to be found in Norway, with an 
addition of many more, The wild beaſts peculiar to Norway, are the 
elk, the rein-deer, the hare, the rabbit, the bear, the wolf, the lynx, 
the fox, the glutton, the leming, the ermine, the martin, and the beaver, 
The elk is a tall, aſh- coloured animal, its ſhape partaking at once of the 
horſe andthe ſtag; it is harmleſs, and ih the winter ſocial ; and the 
fleſh of it taſtes like venifon. The rein-deer is a ſpecies of ſtay ; bur we 
have occaſion to mention him more particularly afterwards, The 
es are ſmall; ard are faid to live upon mice in the winter time, and 
to change their colour from brown to white. The Norwegian bears are 
ſtrong and ſagacious ; they are remarkable for not hurting children ; but 
their other qualities are cammon with the reſt of their A je in north- 
ern countries; nor can we much credit the very extraordinary ſpecimens 
of their end, recorded by the natives: they are hunted by little dogs ; 
and ſome prefer bear hams to thoſe of Weſtphalia The Norwegian 
wolves, though fierce, are ſhy even of a cow or goat, unleſs impelled by . 
hunger: the natives are dexterous in digging graps for them, in whic 
they are taken or killed. The lynx, by ſome called the goupes, is ſmaller 
than a wolf, but zs dangerous; they 1 of the cat kind, aud have claws 
| | 4 
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like tygers, they dig under ground, and often undermine 'ſheep fold 
where they make dreadful havock, The ſkin of the lynx'is beautiful an 
valuable, as is that of the black fox. White and red foxes are likewiſe 
found in Norway, and partake of the nature of that wily animal in other 
countries; they have a particular way of drawing crabs aſhore, by dip- 
Ping their tails in the water, which the crab lays hold of. 
he glutton, otherwiſe called the ervan, or vielfras, reſembles'a tutn- 
ſpit dog; with a Jong body, thick legs, ſharp claws and teeth; his fur, 
which is variegated, is ſo precious that he is ſhot with blunt arrows, to 
preſerve the ſkin unhurt : he is ſo bold, and ſo ravenous, that it is faid he 
will devour a carcaſe larger than himſelf, and unburthens his ſtomach by 
ſqueezing himſelf between two cloſe ſtanding trees : when taken, he has 
been even known to eat ſtone and mortar. The ermine is a little rea- 
ture, remarkable for its ſhyneſs and cleanlineſs; and their fur forms a 
principal part even of royal magnificence. There is little difference be- 
tween the martin and a large brown foreſt cat, only its head and ſnout 
are ſharper ; it is very fierce, and its bite dangerous. We ſhall have oc- 
caſion to mention the beaver in treating of North America. | 
No country produces a greater variety of birds than Norway. The 
alks build upon rocks; their numbers often darken the air, and the noiſe 
of their wings reſembles a ſtorm ; their ſize is the bigneſs of a large duck: 
they are an aquatic fowl, and their fleſh is much eſteemed, No fewer 
than zo different kinds of thruſhes reſide in Norway; with various kinds 
of pigeons, and ſeveral forts of beautiful wild ducks, The Norwegian 
cock-of-the-wood is of a black or dark grey colour, his eye reſemblin 
that of a pheaſant ; and he is ſaid to be the largeſt of all eatable birds. 
Norway produces-two kinds of eagles, the land and the ſea; the former 
is ſo ſtrong, that he has been known to carry off a child of two years old: 
the ſea or fiſh-eagle, is larger than the other; he ſubfiſts on aquatic - 
food; and ſometimes darts on large fiſhes with ſuch force, that? being 
unable to free his talons from their bodies, he is dragged into the water 
and drowned. ' | . 
Nature ſeems to have adapted theſe aerial inhabitants for the coaſt of 
1 and induſtry has produced a ſpecies of mankind peculiarly fitted 
for making them ſerviceable to the human race; theſe are the birdmen, 
or climbers, who are amazingly dextrous in mounting the ſteepeſt rocks, 
and bring _—_ the birds and their eggs; the latter are nutritive food, 
and are parboiled in vinegar ; the fleſh is ſometimes eaten by the peaſants, 
who generally reliſh it; while the feathers and down form a profitable 
commodity. Even the dogs of the farmers, in the northern diſtricts, are 
trained up to be aſſiſtants to theſe birdmen in ſeizing their prey. 
The Scandinavian lakes and ſeas are aſtoniſhingly fruitful in all fiſh that 
are found an the ſea%coſts of Europe, which need not be here enume- 
rated, Stock-fiſh innumerable, which are dried upon the rocks without 
falting. Some fiſhes in thoſe ſeas, however, have their peculiarities. The 
haac-moren, is a; ſpecies of ſhark, ten fathoms in length, and its liver 
yields three caſks of train oil. The tuella flynder is an exceſſively large 
turbot, which has been known tp cover a man whe has fallen over- 
board, to keep him from riſing. Thetfeafon for herring fiſhing is an. 
nonnced to the fiſhermen by the ſpouting of water from the whales (of 
which ſeven different ſpecies are mentioned) in following the herring 
ſhoals. The large whale reſembles a cod, with ſmall eyes, a dark mar- 
led ſkin, and white belly; they ſpout out the water, which they take in 
y inſpiration, through two boles or openings in the head. They copu- 
eee Banging Wright io; Uhe len. "A young whale, wher 
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&rſt produced, is about nine or ten feet long ; and the female ſometimes 


brings forth two at à bitth. | e while devours fuch an incredible num- 
ber of ſmall fiſh, that his belly is often ready to burſt; in which cafe he 


makes a moſt tremendous noiſe from pain. The ſmaller fiſh have their 


revenge; ſome of them faſten on his back, and inceſſantly beat him; 
others, with ſharp horns,” or rather bones, on their beak, ſwim under 


his belly, and ſometimes rip it up; ſome are provided with long ſharp - 
teeth, and tear his fleſh. © Even the aquatic birds of prey declare war 


againſt him when he comes near the ſurface of the water; and he has 
been known to be fo tortured, that he has beat himſelf to death on the 


rocks. The coaſt of Norway may be ſaid to be the native country of 
herrings. Innumerable are the foals that come from under the ice at the 


north pole; and about the latitude of Iceland divide themſelves into three 
bodies: one of "theſe ſupply the weſtern iſles and coaſts of Scotland, an- 
other dire&s its courſe round the eaſtern part of Great Britain down the 

reat part of the food of the common people; and the cod, ling, kabe- 
Finn! and torſk-fiſhes'follow them, and feed upon their ſpawn ; and are 
taken in prodigious numbers in 50 or 60 fathoms water: theſe, eſpe- 
cially their roes, and their oil extracted from theii livers, are exported and 
ſold to great advantage; and above 150,000 people are maintained by the 
herring and other fiſhing on the coaſt of Norway. The ſea-devil is about 


ſix feet in length, and is ſo called from its monſtrous appearance and vo- 


racity. The fea ſcorpion is likewiſe of a hideous form, its head bein 


larger than its whole body, which is about four feet in length, and its bite 


is ſaid to be poiſonous. Dehyipie | 

'The all Lein / fabulous accounts of the ancichts, concerning ſea- 
monſters, are rendered credible by the productions of the Norwegian 
ſeas 3 and the ſea-ſnake, or the ſerpent of the ocean, is no longer counted a 
chimera, In 1756, 'one of them was ſhot by a maſter of a ſhip ; its head 
reſembling that of a horſe ; the mouth was large and black, as were the 
eyes; a white main hanging from its neck ; it floated on the ſurface of 
the water, and held its head at leaſt two feet out of the ſea : between the 
head and neck were ſeven or eight folds, which were very thick; and the 
length of this ſnake was more than a hundred yards, fome fay fathoms. 
They have a remarkable averſion to the ſmel] of caſtor; for which reaſon, 
ſhip, boat, and bark maſters provide themſelves with quantities of that 
drug, to prevent wh overſet ; the ſerpent's olfactory nerves being re. 
markably exquiſite. The particularities related of this animal would be 
incredible, were they not atteſted 1 oath. Egede (a very reputable 

oo 


uly, 1734, a large and frightful 


ſea-monſter raiſed itſelf ſo high out of the watgg that its head reached 


above the main-top-maſt of the ſhip ; that it had I long ſharp ſnout, broad 
paws, and ſpouted water like a whale ; that the body ſeemed to be cover- 
ed with ſcales; the ſkin was uneven and wrinkled, and the lower part was 
formed like a ſnake. The body of this monſter is ſaid to be as thick as a 
hogſhead ; his ſkin is variegated like a tortoiſe-ſhell ; and his excrement, 
which floats on the ſurface of the water, is corroſive, and bliſters the hands 
of the ſeamen if they handle it. 5 25 

The exiſtence of the kraken, or korken, is ſtrongly aſſerted; and, as it 
is ſaid, to exiſt in theſe ſeas. We think ir proper to merition it in this place, 
leaving it to the judgment of the readers to give what credit to it he 
pleaſes, Its bulk is faid to be a mile and a half in circumference ; and 
when part of it appears above the water, it reſembles a number of ſmall 
Kandy and fand Bandes on hich fiſhes diſport themſelvs, and ſea-weeds 


grow ; 


Channel, and the third enters the Baltic through the Sound. They form 
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grow; upon a farther emerging, a number of pellucid antennæ, each 
about the height, form, and — of a we Os appear ; and by 
their action and re. action he gathers his food, confiſting of ſmall fiſhes, 
When he finks, which he does gradually, a dangerous ſwell of the ſea ſuc- 
ceeds, and a kind of whirlpool is naturally formed in the water. In 1680, 
a young craken periſhed among the rocks and cliffs of the pariſh of Alſta- - 
hong; and his death was attended with ſuch a ſtench, that the channel 
where it died was impaſſable. Without entering into any romantic theo. 
ries, we may ſafely By, that the exiſtence of this fiſn accounts for many 
af the phenomena of floating iflands,. and tranfitory appearances in the 
fea, that have hitherto been held as fabulous by the learned, who could 
have no idea of ſuch an animal. ; 1 

The mer- men and mer- women hold their reſidence in the Norwegian 
ſeas; but I cannot give credit to all that is related concerning them by the 


natives. The mer-man is about eight _ long, and, undoubtedly, has 
e h 


as much reſemblance as an ape has to uman ſpecies; a high fore. 
head, little eyes, a flat noſe, and large mouth, without chin or ears, cha- 
racterize its head; its arms are ſhort,. but without joints or elbows, and 
they terminate in members reſembling a human hand, but of the paw 
kind, and the fingers connected by a membrane; the parts of generation 
indicate their ſexes ; though their under parts, which remain in the water, 
terminate like thoſe of fiſhes. The females have breaſts, at which they 
ſuckle their young ones. It would far exceed the bounds allotted to this 
article, to follow the Norwegian adventurers through all the different de- 
Eriptions which they have given us of their fiſhes ; but they are ſo well 
authenticated, that # make no doubt a new and very ſurpriſing theory of 
aquatic animals may in time be formed. . 

Cunts 1718. ] Thoſe of Norway are only natural. On the coaſt, las 
titude 67, is that dreadful vortex or whirlpool, called by navigators the 
navel of the ſea, and by fome Maleſtrom, or Moſkoeſtrom, The iſland 
Moſkoe, from whence this ſtream derives its name, lies between the maun- 
tain Heſleggen in Lofoden, and the iſland Ver, which are about ane lragye 
dftant ; and between the ifland and coaſt on each fide, the ſtream es 
its way. Between Moſkoe and Lofoden it is near 400 fathoms deep; ot 
between Moſkoe and Ver, it is ſo ſhallow as not to afford paſſage for a ſma 
ſhip. When it is flood, the ſtream runs up the country between Lofoden 
and Moſkoe with a boiſterous rapidity ; and when it is ebb, returns to the 
ſea with a violence and noiſe unequalled by the loudeſt cataracts. It is. 
heard at the diſtance of many leagues, and forms a vortex or whirlpool of 

eat depth or extent; ſo violent that if a ſhip comes near it, it is imme- 
Tate! rawn irreſiſtiblꝝ into the whirl, and there diſappears, being ab- 
forbed and carried down do the bottom in a moment, where it is daſhed ta 
pieces againſt the rocks; and juſt at the turn of ebb and flood, when the 
water becomes ſtill for about a quarter of an hour, it riſes again in ſcat- 
tered fragments, ſcarcely to be known for the of a ſhip. When it ig 

itated by a ſtorm, it has reached veſſels at the diſtance of moe than a 
cee mile, where the crews have thought themſelves in perfect ſecurity. 
Perhaps it is hardly in the power of fancy to conceive a ſituation of more 
horror than that of being thus driven forward by the ſudden violence of 
an impetuous torrent to the. vortex of the whirlpool, of which the noiſe and 
turbulence ſtill increaſing as it is approached, are an earneſt of quick and 
inevitable, deſtruction; while the wretched victims, in an agony of deſpair 
and terror, cry out for that nlp which they know to be impoſſible; and ſee 
befare them the dreadful abyſs into which they are tg be plunged, and 
daſhed among the rocks at the bottom, ; £ 

oy | ; ; ven 
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Even animals; which have come too near the vortex, have expreſſed 
the utmoſt terror when they find the ſtream irreſiſtible. Whales are fre- 
uently carried away; and the moment they feel the force of the water, 
8 ſtruggle againſt it with all their might, howling and bellowing in a 
frightful manner. The like happens frequently to bears, who attempt ta 
ſwim to the iſland to prey upon the ſheep. —©. | | i 
It was the opinion of Kircher, that the Maleſtrom is a ſea vortex, 
which attracts the flood under the ſhore of Norway, and diſcharges it 
again in the gulph of Bothnia ; but this opinion is now known to be erro- 
neous, by the return of the ſhattered fragments of whatever happens to be 
ſucked down by it. The large ſtems of firs and pines riſe again ſo ſhivered 
and ſplintered that the pieces look as if covered with briſtles. The whole 
phenomena are the effects of the violence of the daily ebb and flow, occa- 

ſioned by the contraction of the fiream in its courſe between the rocks. 

PEOPLE, LAN 3UAGE, RELIGION, The Norwegians are a middling 

AND CuSTOMsS OF Nox wAx. F kind of people, between the ſim- 

plicity of the Greenlanders and Ieelanders, and the more poliſhed man- 
ners of the Danes. Their religion is Lutheran ; and they have biſhops as 
thoſe of Denmark, without temporal juriſdiction. Their viceroy, like his 
maſter, is abſolute : but the farmers and common people in Norway are 
much leſs oppreſſed than thoſe in Denmark. | 

The Norwegians in general are ſtrong, robuſt, and brave ; but quick 
in reſenting real or ſuppoſed injuries. The women are handſome and 
courteous, and the Mates carr forms, both of living, andenjoying property, 
are mild, and greatly reſembling the Saxon anceſtors of the preſent Eng- 
liſh, Every inhabitant is an artizan, and ſupplies his family in all its ne- 
ceſſaries with his own manufactures; ſo that in Norway there are few by 
profeſſions who are hatters, ſhoe-makers, taylors, tanners, weavers, car- 
penters, ſmiths, or joiners. The loweſt Norwegian peaſant is an artiſt 
and a gentleman, and even a poet. They often mix with oat-meal the 
bark of the fir, made into a kind of flour ; and they are reduced to v 
extraordinary ſhifts for ſu pplyin the place of bread, or farinaceous f 
The manners of the midling jk form a proper ſubject for con · 
templation even to a philoſopher, as they lead that kind of life which we 
may ſay is furniſhed with plenty; but they are neither fond of luxury, 
nor do they dread penury : and this middle ſtate prolongs their ages ſur- 
priſingly. Though their dreſs is in many reſpects accommodated to their 
climate, yet, by cuſtom; inſtead of guarding againſt the inclemency of the 
weather, they outbrave it ; for they e themſelves to cold, without 
any cover upon their breaſts or necks. A Norwegian of an hundred years 
of age is not accounted paſt his labour; and in 1933, four couples were 
married and danced before his Daniſh majeſty at Fredericſhall, whoſe ages, 
when joined, exceeded 800 years, | | 

The funeral ceremonies of the Norwegians contain veſtiyes of their for- 
mer paganiſm ; they play on the violin at the head of the coffin, and while 
the corpſe is carried to the church, which is often done in a boat. In ſome 
places the mourners afk the dead perſon why he died; whether his wife and 
neighbours were kind to him, and other ſuch queſtions ;| frequently kneel- 
ing down and ang forgiveneſs, if ever they had offended the deceaſed. 

COMMERCE. e have little to add to this head, different from what 
will be obſerved in our account of Deamark. The duties on their exports, 
moſt of which have been already recounted, amount to about 100,000 rix- 
dollars a year. „ or ae = 

STRENGTH AND REVENUE.] By the beſt calculations, Norway can 
furniſh out 14,000 excellent ſeamen, and above 30,000 brave ſoldiers for 
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the uſe of their king. The royal annual revenue from Norway amounts 


to near 200,00c). and till. his preſent majeſty's acceſſion, the army, inſtead 
of being expenſive, added conſiderably to his income, by the ſubſidies it 
brought him in from foreign princes. ; KS 977, A 

His rok v.] We muſt refer to Denmark hkewiſe for this head. The 


ancient Norwegians certainly were a very brave and. powerfu] people, and 


the hardieſt ſeamen in the world. If we are to believe their hjſtories, they 
were no ſtrangers to America long before it was diſcovered by Columbus. 
Many cuſtoms of their anceſtors are yet diſcernible in Ireland and the 
north of Scotland, where they made frequent deſcents, and ſome ſettle- 


ments, which are 8 confounded with thoſe of the Danes. From 


their being the moſt turbulent, they are become now the moſt loyal ſub- 


xs in Europe; which we can eaſily account for, from the barbarity and 


tyrauny of their kings, when a ſeparate people. Since the union of Cal. 
mar, which united Norway to Denmark, their hiſtory, as well as intereſts, 


are the ſame with that of Benmark. 


8 


— 


DENMARK* Proves, or J UTLAND, excluſive | 


of the IsLANDS in the BAL ric. 


ExrENT Ax p SITUATION. . 
* | . Miles. | Degrees. 3 11 
ength. 240 84 and 58 North latitude, 
rn Breedth 1147 detect 1 5 and 8 Eaſt longitude. 
Containing 15,744 ſquare miles, with 139 inhabitants to each. 
BounDARIES AND T is divided on the North from Norway by 
Div isrowns, 0 1 the Scaggerac ſea, and from Sweden on the 
Faſt by the Sound; on the South by Germany and the Baltic; and the 
German ſea divides it from Great Britain on the Weſt, 25 
| een . is divided into two parts; the peninſula of Jutland, an- 
ciently called C:mbrica Cherfoneſus; and the iſlands at the entrance of the 
Baltic, mentioned in the table. It is remarkable, that though all theſe to- 
gether conſtitute the kingdom of Denmark, yet not any one of them is ſe- 
parately called by that name. Copenhagen, the metropolis, is in the iſland 
of Zealand, | | 
Alx, CLIMATE, SOIL, STATE OF AGRICULTURE; &c.] One of the 
largeſt and moſt fertile of all the provinces of this kingdom is Jutland, 
which produces abundance of all forts of grain and paſturage, and is a kind 
of magazine for Norway on all occaſions. A great number of ſmall cattle 
are bred in this province, and afterwards tranſported into Holſtein, to be 
fed ſor the nfe of Hamburgh, Lubec, and Amſterdam. Jutland: is every 
where interſperſed with hills, and on the eaſt fide has fine woods of oak, 
fir, beech, birch, and other trees; but the weſt ſide being leſs woody, the 
inhabitants are obliged to uſe turf and heath for fuel. Zealand is for the 
moſt part a ſandy ſoil, but rather fertile in grain and paſturage, and agree- 
ably — with woods and lakes of water. The climate is more 
temperate here, on account of the vapours from the ſurrounding ſea, than 


See Mallett's Denmark, p. 1. to 18. vol. v. TY 25 ( 
Meaning where longeit and broadeſt, a method which the author has every where 


| obſerved, and it ſeems to be the practice of other writers on the ſubject. Great al- 


lowances muſt therefore be made in moſt countrics, as the reader will perceive by look- 

ing on the maps. Jutland, for inſtance, is 114 miles where broadeſt, though in ſundry 

other parts it is not'50. | 8 
it 
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it is in many more ſombetly parts of Europe. Spring and autumn' are ſea- 
ſons fearcely known in Denmark, on account of the ſudden rranfitions 
from cold to heat, and from heat to cold, which diſtinguiſſi the climate of 
this kingdom. In all the northern provinces of Denmark the winters are 
very ſevere,” ſa that the inhabitants often paſs arms of the ſea in ſledges 
upon the ice; and during the winter all the harbours are frozen up. 

The greateſt part of the lands in Denmark and Holſtein are fiefs, and the 
ancient nobiſity, by 8 which they extorted at different times from the 
crown. gained ſuch à power over the farmers, and thoſe who reſided upon 
their eſtates, that at length they reduced them to a ſtate of extreme ſlavety; 
ſo that they were bought and ſold with their lands, and were eſteemed the 

roperty of their lords. Many of the noble landholders of 'Sleſwick and 

HoMein have the power of life and death. The ſituations of the farmers 
has, indeed, been made ſomewhat more agreeable by ſome modern edicts, 
but they are (HI if ſuch an expreſſion may be allowed, chained to their 
farms, and are diſpoſed of at the will of their lords. When a farmer in 
Denmark or in Holſtein, happens to be an induſtrious man, and is ſituated 
upon a poor farm, which by great diligence he has Jabouredyto cultivate 
advantageduſly, as ſoon as he has performed the toilſome taſk, and e 
to reap the profits of what he has ſown, his lord, under pretence af takin 
it into his own_hand, remo es him from that fafm to another of his poor 
farms, and expects that he ſhould perform the fame laborious taſk there, 
without any other emolument than what he ſhould think proper to give 
him. This has been ſo long the practice in this country, that it 8 
throws the greateſt damp upon the efforts of induſtry, and prevents tho 
improvements in agriculture which would otherwiſe be introduced: the 
conſequence of whiah is, that nine parts in ten of the inhabitants are in a 
ſtate of great poverty. But if the farmers had a ſecurity for their property, 
the lands of Denmark might have been cultivated to much yreater advan- 
tage than they are at preſent, and a niuch greater number of people ſup- 
ported by the produce of agriculture. " ? 
AxiMAls.] Denmark produces an excellent breed of horſes, both for 
the ſaddle and carriage; about 5000 are fold annually out of the country, 
and of their horned cattle, 30,000. Beſides numbers of black cattle, they 
have ſheep, hogs, and game; and the ſea coaſts are generally well ſup- 
plied with fiſh. ; 3 | 

PoruL ATION, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS.) By an actual numeration 
made in 1759, of his Daniſh majeſty's ſubjects in his dominions of Den- 
mark, Norway, - Holſtein, the iflands in the Baltic, and the counties of 
Oldenburgh and Delmenhorſt in Weſtphalia, - they were ſaid to amount 
to 2,444, coo ſouls, exclufive of the Icelanders and Greenlanders, The 
moſt accurate account of the population, is that made under the direction 
of the ramous Strnenſee ; by which | e Ae 


Jutland numbered 3358, 136 Iceland 456,201 
Denmark Iceland 283,466 Duchy of Sleſwick 243,50 
Funen 143,988 Duchy of Holſtein 134,665 
Norway i 723,141 Oldenburgh _ 62,854 
Iſlands of Ferro 4,754 % Delmenhorſt _ 16,217 


| | Sum Total 2,017,027 _ 
Several of the ſmaller iſlands included in the diſtrict of Fioniaare omit- 
ted in this computation, 'which may contain a few thouſands. 
However diſproportioned this number may ſeem to the extent of his Da- 
wh majcſty's dominions, yet, every thing conſidered, it is far greater 3 
* cou 
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could have been expected, from the uncultivated ſtate of his poſfeſſions. 
But the trade of Denmark hath been ſo ſhackled by the corruption and 
e T of her miniſters, and her merchants are ſo terrified 

potiſm of her government, that this kingdom, which might be 
rendered rich and flouriſhing, is at preſent one of the moſt indigent and 
diſtreſſed ſtates in Europe; and theſe circumſtances prevent Denmark 


from being ſo populous as it otherwiſe would be, if the adminiſtration of 


government were more mild and equitable, ; and if pro encouragement 
ba 'given to foreigners, and to thoſe who engage 1n agriculture and 
other arts. | 
The ancientinhabitants of Denmark poſſeſſed a degree of courage which 
approached even to ferocity ; but by a continued ſeries of tyranny and op- 
preſſion their national character is much changed, and from a brave, enter- 
prifing, and warlike people, they are become indolent, timid, and dull of 
apprehenſion. f Aug themſelves extremely upon thoſe titles and pri- 
riye from the crown, and are exceedingly fond of 
pon and ſhew. They endeavour to imitate the French in their manners, 
reſs, and eyen in their gallantry; though they are naturally the very coa- 
traſt of that hation. They fall much into the indolence and timidity which 


form a conſiderable part of the characters of the modern Danes; but in 


other reſpects are well-meaning people, and acquit themſelves properly in 
their reſpective employments. The Danes, like other northern nations, 
are given to intemperance in drinking, and convivial entertainments; but 
their nobility, who now begin to viſit the other courts of Europe, are re- 
fining from their provincial habits and vices. | 
RzLIiGtos.] The religion is Lutheran ; and the kingdom is divided 
into ſix dioceſes ;. one in Zealand, one in Funen, and four in Jutland; ' 
beſides four in Norway and two in Iceland. Theſe dioceſes are governed 
by biſhops, whoſe. profeſſion is entirely to ſuperintend the other clergy ; 
nor have they any other mark of pre-eminency than a diſtinction of their 
eccleſiaſtical dreſs; for they have neither cathedrals nor eccleſiaſtical courts, 
nor the ſmalleſt concern with civil affairs: their morals, however, are fo 
good, that they are revered by the people. They are paid by the ſtate, 
as all the church-lands were wiſely appropriated to the government at the 
Reformation, 7 80 8 
LANGUAGE AND LEARN NIN e.] The language of Denmark is a dialect 

of the Teutonic; but High Dutch and French are ſpoken at court; and 
the nobility have lately made great advances in the Engliſh, which is now 
publicly taught at Copenhagen as a neceſſary part of education. A com- 
pany. of Engliſh comedians occaſionally viſit that capital, where they find 
tolerable encouragement, of 0 

The univerſity of Copenhagen has funds for the gratuitous ſupport of 
328 ſtudents; theſe funds are ſaid to amount to 300,000 rix- dollais; but 
the Danes in general make no great figure in literature ; though aſtronomy 
and medicine are highly indebted to their Tycho Brahe, Borrichius, and 
the Bartholines; and the round tower and Chriſtian's haven diſplay the 
mechanical genius of a Longomontanus; not to mention that the Danes 
begin now to make ſome promiſing attempts in hiſtory, poetry, and the 
drama. It appears, however, that in general, literature receives very 


little countenance. or encouragement in Denmark; which may be conſt- 


dered as the principal cauſe of its being ſo little cultivated by the Danes. 


- .- CrTIES An D: CHIEF BUILDINGS. ] Copenhagen, which is ſituated: on 


the fine iſland of Zealand, was originally a ſettlement of failors, and firſt 
founded by ſome wandering fiſhermen in the twelfth century, but is now 
the metropolis, and makes a magnificent appearance at a diſtances = 


= 
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very ſtron e by four royal caſtles or forts. It contains ten 
0 in e ſides nine others, belonging to the Calviniſts and other 
uaſions, and ſome hoſpitals. Copenhagen is adorned by ſome public 
and private palages, as they are called. Its ſtreets are 186.in number; 
nd its inhabitants amount to 100,000. The hquſes in the principal ſtreets 
are built of brick, and thoſe in their lanes chiefly of timber. Its univer- 
Ky has been already mentioned. But the chief glory of n is its 
arbour, formed by a large canal flowing through the city, which admits 
indeed but only one ſhip to enter at a time, but is capable of containing 
oo. Several of the ſtreets have canals, and quays for ſhips to lie cloſe to 
houſes ; and its naval arſenal is ſaid to exceed that of Venice, The 
road for ſhipping begins about two miles from the town, and is de- 
fended by go pieces of cannon, as well as the difficulty of the navigation. 
But notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, there is little appearance of in- 
duſtry or trade in this city; and Copenhagen, though, one of the fineſt 
rts in the world, can boaſt of little commerce. he public-places are 
ed with officers either in the land or ſea ſervice; and the number of 
forces kept up is much too large for this little Kingdom. "The 2 of 
Copenhagen 1s extremely regular, and people may walk through the whole 
city at midnight with great ſafety. Indeed, it is uſually almoſt as quiet 
here at eleven o'clock at night as ina country village, and, at that time, 
there is ſcarcely a coach heard to rattle through the ſtreets, | 
The apartments of the palace at Copenhagen are grand, and the 
io many of them beautiful, particularly the ſtory of Eſther, and an 
ſortment of wild beaſts, after the manner of Quida. A;colonade at each 
extremity forms the ſtables, which, for their extent and beauty of furniture 
are — to any in Europe. But the fineſt palace belonging to his Daniſh 


* 


majeſty lies about 20 Engliſh miles from Copenhagen, and is called Frede - 
ricſburgh. It is a very large building, moated round with a triple ditch, 
and calculated, like moſt of the ancient reſidences of princes, for defence 
againſt an enemy. It was built by Chriſtian IVth, and, according to 
the architecture of the times, partakes of the Grrek and Gothic ſtyles. In 
the front of the grand quadrangle appear, Tuſcan and Doric pillars, and on 
the ſummit of the building are ſpires and turrets. Some of the rooms are 
very ſplendid, though furniſhed in the antique taſte, The Knights“ hall 
is of great length, The tapeſtry repreſents the wars of Deamark, and the 
cieling is a moſt minute and laboured performance in ſculpture. The 
chimney- piece was once entirely covered with plates of ſilver, richly orna- 
mented; but the Swedes, who have often landed here, and even beſieged 
the capital, tore them all away, and rifled the palace, notwithſtanding. its 
triple moat and formidable appearance. The late unhappy queen Matilda 
ent much of her time at this palace, during the king's tour through 
urope. About two miles from Elſineur is another "8 palace, flat 
rooted, with twelve windows in front, ſaid to be built on the place formerly 
occupied by the palace of Hamlet's father. In an adjoining garden is 
Bon the very ſpot where, according to that tradition, that prince was 
poiſoned. - | RE 
Jagerſburgh is a park which contains a royal country ſeat, called the 
Hermitage; which is remarkable for the diſpoſition of its apartments and 
the quaintneſs of its furniture; particularly, a machine which conveys the 
diſhes to and from the king's table in the ſecond ſtory, The chief eccleli- 


aſu al buildings in Denmark is the cathedral of Roſchild; where the kin 
ana queens of Denmark were formerly. buried, and their monuments ſti 


remain. Joining to this cathedral, by a covered paſſage, is a royal palace, 
built in 1733. Elſineur is well · built, contains gooo inhabitants, and with 
reſpect to commerce is only exceeded by Copenhagen. It is ſtrongly for- 

tified 
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_ © CommeERcE.] Denmark is extremely well ſituated for colnmerce ber 
harbours are well calculated for the reception of ſhips of all burdens, and 


- whence they import broad & 


* 


tified on the land fide, and towards the ſea is defetided'by à ſtrong, or 
rd, e batteries of long cannon. Here all veſſels pay a toll; 
and, in paſſing, lower their top-fails. n | ICE TT 


: 
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her marinersare very expert in the navigation of the different parts of th 
ocean, The dominions of his'Daniſh majeſty alſo ſupply à great varjety 
of timber and other material for ſhip-building ; and ſome of his provin- 
ces afford many natural productions for exportation. Among theſe, beſide 
fir and other timber, are black cattle, horſes, butter, ſtock-fiſh, tallow, hides, 
train-oil, tar, pitch, and iron, which being the natural product of the 
Daniſh' dominions, are conſequently ranked under the head of exports, 
To theſe we may add furs; but the exportation of oats is forbidden. The 
imports are, falt, wine, brandy and ſilk from France, Portugal, and Italy. 
late the Danes have had SET intercourſe -with England, and. from 
oad cloths, ' clocks, cabinet, lockwork, and all 

other matutfactures carried on in the great trading towns of England, bur 
nothing ſhews the commercial ſpirit of the Danes in a more favourable 
light than their eſtabliſhments in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, OG 
In 1612, Chriſtian IV. of Denmark, eſtabliſhed an Eaſt India Compa- 
ny at 1 and ſoon after four ſhips ſailed from thence to the 
Eaſt Indies., The hint of this trade was given to, his Daniſh majeſty by 
James I. of England, who married à princeſs of Denmark; and in 1517 
they built and fortified a caſtle and town at Tranquebar, on the coaſt of 
Coromandel. The fecurity which many of the Indians found under the 
cannot of this fort invited numbers of them to ſettle here: ſo that the Da- 


- niſh Eaſt India omg were ſoon rich enongh'to pay their king a yearly 


tribute of ro, ooo rix-dollars. The company, however, willing to become 
rich all of a ſudden, in 1620 endeavoured to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
ſpice-trade at 5 but were defeated by the Portugueſe. The truth 
is, they ſoon embroiled themſelves with the native Indians on all hands; 
and had it not been for the generous aſſiſtance given them by Mr. Pitt, an 
Engliſh Eaſt India governor, the ſettlement at Tranquebar muſt have been 
taken by the Rajah of Tanjour, Upon the cloſe of the wars in Europe, 
after the death of Charles XII. of Sweden, the Daniſh Eaſt India Com- 
pany found themſelves ſo much in debt, that they publiſhed propoſals for 
a new ſubſcription for enlarging their ancient capital ſtock, and for fitting 
out ſhips to Tranquebar, Bengal, and China. Two years after, his Daniſh 
majeſty granted a new charter to his Eaſt India Company, with vaſt privi- 


_ and for ſome time its commerce was carried on with great vigour, 
I Hall j 


uſt mention, that the Danes likewiſe poſlefs the iſlands of St. Thomas 
and St. Croix, and the ſmall iſland ef St. John, in the Weſt Indies, which 
are free ports, and celebrated for ſmuggling ; alſo the fort of Chriſtianburg 
on the coaſt of Guinea; and carry on a conſiderable co with the 
Mediteranean. | | N | 
© CunnosITiEs, NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL.] Denmark Proper affords 
fewer of theſe than the other parts of his Daniſh majeſty's dominions, if we 


except the contents of the Royal Muſeum at Copenhagen, which conſiſts of 


a numerous collection of both. It contains ſeveral good paintings and a 
fine collection of coins, particularly thoſe of the confuls in the time of the 


Roman republic. 'and of the emperors after the ſeat of empire was divided 


into the Eaſt and Weſt. Beſides artificial ſkeletons, ivory carvings, models, 
dock-work, and a beautiful cabinet of ivory and ebony, made by a Daniſh 
artiſt who was blind, here are to be ſeen two famous antique drinking 
veſſels ; the one of gold, the other of filyer, and both oſghe form of a hunt- 
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ing horn; that of gold ſeems to be of Pagan manufacture; and from the 

raiſed hieroglyphical figures on its outſide, it probably was made uſe of in re- 
ligious ceremonies: it is about two feet nine inches long, weighs 102 ounces, 
contains two Engliſh pints and a half, and was found in the dioceſe of 
Ripen, in the year 1639. The other, of ſilver, weighs about four pounds; 
and is termed Cornu Oldenburgicum ; which they ſay was preſented to 
Otho I. duke of Oldenburgh, by a ghoſt. Some, however, are of opinion, 
that this veſſel was made by order of Chriſtian I. king of Denmark, the 
firſt of the Oldenburgh race, who reigned in 1448. I ſhall juſt mention 

in this place that ſeveral veſſels of different metals, and the ſame form, have 
been found in the North of England, and are probably of Daniſh original. 
This muſeum is likewiſe furniſhed with : prodigious number of aſtrono- 
mical, optical, and mathematical inſtruments; ſome Indian curiofitics, 
and a ſet of medals ancient and modern. Many curious aſtronomical 
inſtruments are likewiſe placed in the round tower at Copenhagen; 

which is ſo contrived that a coach may drive to its top. The village of 
Anglen, lying between Flenſburgh and Sleſwick, is alſo eſteemed acurio- 
lity, as giving its name to the Angles,or Anglo-Saxon inhabitants of Great 


Britain, and the anceſtors of the bulk of the modern Engliſh. 


The greateſt rarities in his Daniſh majeſty's dominions are omitted, how- 
ever, by geographers ; I mean thoſe ancient inſcriptions upon rocks, that 
are mentioned by antiquaries and hiſtorians ; and are generally thought 
to be the old and original manner of _— before the uſe of paper of 
any kind, and waxen tables was known. ele characters are Runic, and 
ſo imperfectly underſtood by the learned themſelves, that their meaning is 
very uncertain ; but they are imagined to be hiſtorical. Stephanus, in his 
notes upon Saxo-Grammaticus, has exhibited ſpecimens of ſeveral of thoſe 
inſcriptions. 

Civil CONSTITUTION, e The ancient conſtitution of 

MENT, AND LAWS. Denmark was originally much 
upon the ſame plan with other Gothic governments. The king came to 
the throne by election; and, in n with the ſenate where he pre- 
fided, was inveſted with the executive power. He likewiſe commanded 
the army, and decided finally all the diſputes which aroſe between his ſub- 
jets. The legiſlative power, together with the right of election of the 
king, was veſted in theſtates ; who were compoſed, firſt, of the order of 
nobility; and ſecondly, the order of the citizens and farmers ; and after 
the Chriſtian religion had gained ground in the North, the clergy were 
alſo admitted, not only to be an order of the ſtates, but to have ſeats 
likewiſe in the ſenate. I heſe orders had their reſpective rights and pri- 
vileges, and were independent of each other; the crown had alſo its pre- 
rogatives, and a certain fixed revenue ariſing out of lands, which were 
appropriated to its ſupport. This conſtitution had many evident advan- 
tages: but, unfortunately, the balance of this government was never 
properly adjuſted ; ſo that the nobles very ſoon aſſumed a dictatorial pow- 
er, and greatly oppreſſed the people, as the national aſſemblies were nat 
regularly held to redreſs their grievances, And when the Roman Catholic 
clergy came to have a ſhare in the civil government, they far ſurpaſſed the 
nobility in pride and ambition. The repreſentatives of the people had 
ncither power, credit, nor talents, to counteract the efforts of the other 
two orders, who forced the crown to on up its prerogatives, and to op- 
preſs and tyrannize over the people, Chriſtian the Second, by endeavour- 
Ing in an imprudent manner to ſtem the torrent of their oppreſſion, loſt 


his crown and his liberty; but Chriſtian the Third, by uniting himſelf 


with the nobles and the ſenate, deſtroyed the power of the clergy, though 
the oppreſlion of the common * the nobility ſtill remained. vs, 
lengt 
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length, ki the reign of Frederick the Third, the people, inſtead of exerting 
themſelves to remedy the defects of the conſtitution, and to maintain their 
comwoa liberties, were ſo infatuated as to make the king deſpotic, in 
hopes thereby uf rendering themſelves leſs. ſubject to the tyranny of the 


nobility, A ſeries of unſucceſsful wars had brought the nation in general 


into fo. miſerable a condition, that the public had not money for paying 
off the army. The diſpute came to a ſhort queſtion, which was, that the 
nobles. ſhould ſubmit to taxes, from which they pleaded an exemption. 
The inferior opus upon this threw their eyes towards the king, for re- 
lief and protection from the oppreſſions of the intermediate order of nobi- 
lity: in this they were encouraged by the clergy. In a meeting of the 
ſtates, it was propoſed that the nobles ſhould bear their ſhare in the com- 
mon burden. Upon this, Otta Crazg put the people in mind that the 
commons were no more than /aves to the lords. | 

This was the watch-word which had been concerted between the leaders 
of the commons, the clergy, and even the court itfetf. Nanfon, the 
ſpeaker of the commons, catched hold of the term /awvzry ; the aſſembly 


broke np in a ferment ; and the commons, with the clergy, withdrew to a 


houſe of their own, where they reſolved to make the king a ſolemn tender 
of their liberties and ſervices, and formally to eſtabliſh in his family the 
hereditary ſucceſſion to their crown. This reſolution was executed the 
next day. The biſhop of Copenhagen officiated as ſpeaker for the clergy 
and commons. The king accepted of their tender, promiſing them relief 
and protection. The gates of Copenhagen were ſhut; and the nobility, 
finding the nerves of their power thus cut, ſubmitted with the beſt grace 
they could to confirm what had been done. 

On the 1cth of January, 1661, the three orders of nobility, clergy, 
and people, ſigned each a ſeparate act; by which they conſented that the 
crown ſhould be hereditary in the royal family, as well in the female as in 
the male line, and by which they inveſted the king with abſolute power, 
and gave him the right to regulate the fucceſſion and the regency, in cafe 
of a minority. This renunciation of their rights, ſubſcribed by the firſt 
nobility, is ſtill preſerved as a precious relic among the archives of the 
roval family. A relic, which perpetuates the memory of the humbled 
inſolence of the nobles, and the hypocrify of the prince, who, to gratify 
his revenge againft them, perſuaded the people that his only wiſhes were 
to repair a decayed edifice, and then excited them to pull it to the ground, 
cruſhing themſelves under its ruins. | 
After this extraordinary revolution in the government, the king of 


Denmark diveſted the nobility of many of the privileges which they had 


before enjoyed; but he took no method to relieve thote poor people who 
had been the inſtruments of inveſting him with the ſovereign power, but 
left them in the ſame ſtate of ſlavery in which they were before, and in 
which they have remained to the preſent age. When the revolution in the 
reign of Frederick the Third had been effected, the king re-united in his 
perſon all the rights of the ſovereign power z but as he could not exer- 
ciſe all by himſelf, he was obliged to intruſt ſome part ol the executive 
power to his ſubjects; the ſupreme court of judicature for the kingdoms 
of Denmark and Norway is holden in the royal palace of Copenhagen, of 
which the king is the nominal preſident, What they call the German 
2 have Takewiſe their ſupreme tribunal; which, for the duchy of 

olſtein is holden at Gluckſtadt; and for the duchy of Sleſwick, in the 
town of that name. 3 | ; 

As to matte.s of importance, the king for the moſt part decides in his 
council, the members of which are named and diſplaced at his will. It 3 
in this council that the laws are propoſed, diſcuſſed, and receive 2 royal 
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and approved or rejected by the king. It is here likewiſe, or in the ca» 


binet, that'he grants privileges, and decides upon the explication of laws, 
their extenſion, or their reſtriction; and, in fact, it is here that the king 


expreſſes his will upon the moſt important affairs of his kingdom. 

Yo this kingdom, as in many others, the king is ſuppoſed to be preſent 
to adminiſter juſtice in the fupreme court of Ris kingdom; and, there- 
fore, the kings of Denmark not only preſide nominally in the ſovereign 
court of juſtice, but they have a throne erected in it, towards which the 
lawyers always addreſs their diſcourſes in pleading, and the judges the 
ſame in giving their opinion, Every year the king is preſent at the open- 
ing of this court, and often gives the judges ſuch inſtructions as he thinks 
proper. The deciſion of theſe judges is final in all civil actions; but no 
criminal ſentence of a capital nature can be carried into execution till it 
is ſigned by the king. | 

here are many excellent regulations for the adminiſtration of juſtice in 
Denmark; but notwithſtanding this, it is ſo far from being diſtributed in 
an equal and impartial manner, that a poor man can ſcarcely ever have 


juſtice in this country ayainſt one of the nobility, or againſt one who is 


favoured by the court or by the chief miniſter. If the Jaws are ſo clear] 
in favour of the former, that the judges are aſhamed to decide eee 
them, the latter, through the favour of the miniſter, obtains an order 
from the king to ſtop all the law- proceedings, or a diſpenſation from ob- 
ſerving particular laws, and there the matter ends. The code of laws at 
preſent eſtabliſhed in Denmark was publiſhed by Chriſtian V. founded up- 
on the code of Valdemar, and all the other codes which have fince beem 

ubliſhed, and is nearly the ſame with that publiſhed in Norway. Theſe 
bs are very juſt and clear; and, if they were impartially carried into 
execution, would be productive of many beneficial conſequences to the 
people. But as the king can change and alter the laws, and diſpenſe with 
them as he pleaſes, and ſupport his miniſters and favourites in any acts of 
violence 4 injuſtice, the people of Denmark undergo a great degree of 
tyranny and oppreſſion, and have abundant reaſon to regret the tameneſs 
and ſervility with which their liberties have been ſurrendered into the 
hands of their monarchs. 

The peaſants, till 1787, had been in a fituation little better than the brute 
creation ; they ſcarce could be faid to poſſeſs any loco-motive power, in- 
ſomuch that has had no liberty to leave one eſtate, and to ſettle on ano- 
ther, without the purchaſed permiſſion from 'their maſters ; and if they 
chanced to move without their permiſſion, they were claimed as ſtrayed 
cattle, Such was the ſtate of thoſe wretched beings, who, at beſt, only 
wy. 1 be ſaid to vegettte. Theſe chains of feudal ſlavery were now 
broken, through the intereſt of his royal highneſs the prince, and heir 
apparent to the crown; and the priſoners, for ſuch I think they might be 
called, were declared free. Notwithſtanding the remonſtrances which 
were made againſt this by the landed gentry were very numerous, yet, 
after the minute examination of the whole, an edict was iſſued which 
reſtores the peaſants to their long loſt liberty, which once contributed ſo 
much to the glory of the ſtate ; added to this, a number of grievances, 
under which the peaſantry laboured, were aboliſhed. 

PUNIiSHMENTS.] The common method of execution in Denmark is 
beheading and hanging: in ſome eaſes, as an aggravation of the puniſh- 
ment, the hand is chopped off before the other part of the ſentence is ex- 
ecuted. For the moſt atrocious crimes, ſuch as the murder of a father 
or mother, huſband or wife, and INE upon the highway, the = ale 
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factor is broken upon the wheel. But capital puniſhmentsare not come, 
mon in Denmark; and the other principal modes of puniſhment are brand- 
ing in the face, whipping, condemnation to the raſp-houſe, to houſes o 
correction, and to public labour and impriſonment; all which are varied 
in duration and rigour, according to the nature of the crime. | 
PoLITICAL AND naTURAL) Afﬀter the acceſſion of his preſent ma- 
INTERESTS OF DENMARK. ( jeſty, his court ſeemed for ſome time. 
to have altered its maxims. His father, it is true, obſerved a moſt re- 
ſpectable neutrality during the late war; but never could get rid of French 
influence, notwithſtanding his connections with Great Britain. The 
ſubſidies he received maintained his army; but his family-diſputes with 
Ruſſia concerning Holſtein, and the aſcendancy which the French had 
obtained over the Swedes, not to mention many other matters, did not 
ſuffer him to act that deciſtve part in the affairs of Europe, to which he 
was invited by his ſituation ; eſpecially about the time when the treaty of 
Cloſter-Seven was concluded. His preſent Daniſh majeſty's plan ſeemed, 
ſoon after his acceſſion, to be that of forming his dominions into a ſtate 
of independency, by availing himſelf of their natural advantages. But 
ſundry events which have ſince happened, and the general feebleneſs of 
his adminiſtration, have prevented any farther expectations being formed, 
that the real welfare of Denmark will be promoted, at leaſt in any great 
degree, during the preſent reign. 


With regard to the external intereſts of Denmark, they are certainly 
beſt ſecured by re 3 friendſhip with the maritime powers. The 


exports of Denmark enable her to carry on a very profitable trade with 
France, Spain, and the Mediterranean ; and ſhe has been e 
courted by the Mahometan ſtates, on account of her ſhip-· building ſtores. 
The preſent imperial family of Ruſſia has many claims upon Denmark, 
on account of Holſtein; but there is at preſent ſmall appearance of her 
being engaged in a war on that account. Were the Swedes to regain 
their military character, and to be commanded by ſo enterpriſing a prince 
as Charles XII. they probably would endeavour to 3 2 themſelves, 
y arms, of the fine provinces torn from them by Denmark. But the 
greateſt danger that can ariſe to Denmark from a foreign power is, when 
the Baltic ſea (as has happened more than once) is ſo frozen over as to 
bear not only men but heavy artillery ; in which caſe the Swedes have 
deen known to march over great armies, and to threaten the conqueſt of 
the kingdom, 

Revenues.) His Daniſh majeſty's revenues have three ſources : the 
impoſitions he lays upon his own ſubſe s; the duties paid by foreigners 3 
and his own demeſne lands, including confiſcations. Wine, ſalt, tobacco, 

and proviſions of all kinds, are taxed. Marriages, paper, corporations, 
land, houſes, and poll- money, alſo raiſe a conſiderable ſum. The ex 
pences of fortifications are burne by the people: and when the kings 
daughter is married, they pay about 100,000 rix- dollars towards her 
portion. The reader is to obſerve, that the internal taxes of Denmark 
are very uncertain, becauſe they may be abated or raiſed at the king's will. 
Cuſtoms, and tolis upon exports and imports, are more certain. The 
tolls paid by ſtrangers, ariſe chiefly from foreign ſhips that paſs through 
the Sound into the Baltic, through the narrow ſtrait of half a mile be- 
tween Schonen and the iſland of Zealand, Theſe polls are in proportion 
to the fire of rhe ſhip and value of the cargo exhibited iu the bills of lad- 
ing. This tax, which forms a capital part of his Daniſh- majeſty's reve* 
nue, has more than once thrown the northern P 


arts of Europe into 4 
flune. It was often diſputed by the Engliſh and Dutch, being nothing 
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more originally than a voluntary contribution of the merchants towards 


the expences of the light-houſes on the coaſt; and the Swedes, who com- 


mand the oppoſite ſide of the paſs, for ſome time refuſed to pay it: but 


in the treaty of 1720, between Sweden and Denmark, under the gua- 


rantee of his Britannic majeſty George I. the Swedes agreed to pay the 
ſame rates as are paid by the ſubjects of Great Britain and the Netherlands. 
The firſt treaty relative to it, was by the emperor Charles V. on be- 
half of his ſubjects in the Low Countries. The toll is paid at Elfineur, a 
town fituated on the Sound, at the entrance of the Baltic Sea, and about 
18 miles diſtant from Copenhagen. The whole revenue of mark, in- 


cluding what is received at Elſineur, amounts at preſeiſ to above 


55, ooo of rix- dollars, or 1, ooa, oool. ſterling y early. 50 
The following is a liſt of the king's revenues, Aude of his private 
eſtates: N n ein 


a Rix - dollars at 

6 Watt | (3403-2 ton 48. each. 
Tribute of hard corn or land- ta - 15000, 00 
Small taxes, including poll: tax, pound rents, exciſe, gp : 

- marriages,” &c. - * Oe : None 
Cuſtom-houſe duties, L e eee - 154, o00 
Duties of the Sound. 311 — 2080, 000 
Duties of Jutland, from ſalt-pits, W £1! — 93.7 27, 000 


Tythes and poll. tax of r MOL „ Vs — ' 570,000 
Tolls of Bergen, Drontheim, Chriſtianſand, and Chriſtiana, © 160,000 
Other tolls, Is 4 - \ —_ „ VS 2 = a 


; 55200 
Revenue from mines, Ka een en e ene 300, oo 
Revenue from Sleſwick, Holſtein, Oldenburgh, ana Del- 8 
menhorſt, - 3 | ? . , 096,008 
Taxes on acorns, and maſts from beech , 4 2000 
Tolls on the MWeſ er) ̃ — 75 
Poſt- office, enn n n 2 = 70,000 
Farms of Iceland and Ferro, ER ELL ES 
Farms of Boνnhoo[(mm 4 ew 74 0 - 1800 
Oyter Fiſhery, ii d 24703000 ot en 1 Mi GD: 22500 
Stump Paper, no eee Lynn Yell) 72064) 29:9 Wau 
2 5 ant 5 ; | 7 {eb libs 
LH Baͤum total, 5, 012, 300 


343-134 ; (3-182 41 * 

By a liſt of the revenue taken in 1730, 
liſh money C. 484,00. . | 
Anu ANDnAvy.] The — — ee e notwithſtand- 
ing the degeneracy of the e in martial affairs, were very reſpett- 
able dey the Þ. al _ diſcipline of their troops, Thy they 
kept up-with vaſt care. The preſent military force of Denmark confifts 
of , o men, cavalry and infantry, the greateſt part of whleh confiſts 
of a militia who receive no pay, but are regiſtered on the army liſt, and 
every Sunday exerciſed. The regular troops are about 20, 00, and maſts 
ly foreigners, or moſt of whom are officered by foreigners ; for Frederick 
III. was too refined a politician to truſt his ſecurity in the hands of thoſe 
he had tricked out of their liberty. Though this army is extremely 
burdenſome to the nation, yet it coſts little to the erown ; great part of 
the infantry lie in Norway, where they live upon the:boorsat free quar- 
ter: and in Denmark gu. Je are obliged to maintain the cavalry 
in victuals and lodging, and even * furniſh them with money The pre- 
rage : 3 ent 
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ſent fleet of Denmark is compoſed of 46 Nai line, and 18 fri. 
gates; but many of the ſhips being old, and wanting great repairs, if 
they can ſend out 253 ſhips upon the yreateſt emergency, this is ſuppoſed to 
be the moſt they can do. This fleet is generally ſtationed at Copenha- 
en, where are the dock-yards, ſtore-houſes, and all the materials neceſ- 
ary for the uſe of the marine. They have 263000 regiſtered ſeamen, 
who cannot quit the kingdom. without Jeave, nor ſerve on board a mer- 
chantman without 1 from the admiralty ; 4000 of theſe are kept 
in conſtant pay and employed in the dock-yards ; their pay, however, 
ſcarcely amounts to nine ſhillings a month, but then they have a ſort of 
n with ſome proviſions and lodgings allowed ſor themſelves and 
amilies. 1 e 8 
.. OaDExs or KNIGHTHOOD,.1N DENNMAREk.] Theſe: are two; that 
of the Elephant, and that of Daneburg : the former was inſtiruted by 


Chriſtian I. in the year 1478, and is deemed the moſt honourable ; its 


badge is an elephant ſurmounted with a caſtle, ſet in diamonds, and ſuf- 
pended to a ſky-blye watered.ribbon ; worn like the George in England 
over the right ſhoulder: the number of its members, beſides the ſove. 
. ara thirty, and the knights of it are addreſſed by the title of ex- 
cellency. The badges of the Daneburgh order, which is ſaid to be of the 
ee inſtituted in the year 1219, but it became obſelete, and 
was revived in 1671 by Chriſtian U. conſiſt of a white ribbon with red 
edges, worn ſcarf- ways over the right ſhoulder ; from which depends a 
ſmall.croſs of diamonds, and an embroidered ſtar. on the breaſt of the 
coat, ſurrounded with the motto Pietate & juſtitia. The badge is a 
croſs-pattee enamelled white, on the centre the letter C and q crowned 
with a regal crown, and this motto, Refitator. i The number of knights is 
humerons, and not limited. he ting Lt, | 
HISTORY. ] We owe the chief hiſtary of Denmark to à very-extraor- 
ginary phænomenon; the revival of the purity of the Latin language in 
Scandinavia, in the perſon of Saxo-Grammaticus, at a time (the 12th 
century) when it was loſt in all other parts af the European continent. 
Sax, like the other hiſtorians of his age, had adopted, and at the ſame 
time tennobled by his ſtyle, the moſt ridiculous abſurdities af remote anti- 
auity., We can however collect enough from him to conclude, that the anci- 
ent Danes, like the Gauls, the Scots, the Iriſh, and other northern nations, 
had their bards, ho recounted the military atchievements of their heroes; 
and that their firſt hiſtories were written in verſe. There can be no doubt 
that the Scandinavians or Cimbri, and the Teutones (the inhabitants of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden) were Scythians by their original; but 
how far the tracts of land, called either Scythia d or Gaul, formerly 
reached, is uncertain. 25 n ee 1 
Even the name of the firſt Chriſtian Danififyking is uncertain ; and 
thoſe of the people whom they cammangded wete Io blended together, that 
it is.impoflible for. the reader to conceive a preciſe: ĩdea of the old Scandi+ 
navian, hiſtory. This, undoubtedly, was owing to the qemains of theit 
Seythian cuſtoms, particularly that of removing from one country to an- 
other q and of ſeveral nations or ſepts joining together iu expeditions by 
ſea or land ; and the adventurers, being denominated after their chief lead - 
- * By Sc im ms. be des 4 all t | northern cou 6 . a 8 a A 
tools A en ION Bene eee Swedes, Ruſſians, bo ng. Wye 5 
Introduction), whoſe inhabitants overturned and peopled the Roman empire, and con · 
fnuediſo Nite 35 the r4th century to iſſue forth in large bodies, and na val'expeditions, 
ravaging the more Southern aud ferti e kingdoms of Europe; hence by fir William 
Jen am ber rhüſtorians, they are termed the 'Noribern Hive, the Mother Matis, 
rerebuole . e a 6.213747 
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ers. Thus the terms, Danes, Saxons, Jutes or Goths, Germans, and 
Normans, were promiſcuouſty uſed 9 after the time of Charlemagne. 
Even the ſhort revival of literature, under that prince, throws very little 
light upon the Daniſh hiſtory. All we know is, that the inhabitants of 
Scandinavia, in their maritime expeditions, went generally under the name 
of Saxons with foreigners ; that they were bold e rude,” fierce, 
and martial: that ſo far back as the year of Chriſt 500, they infulted all 
the ſe#-coaſts of Europe; that they ſettled in Ireland, where they built 
ſtone-houſes; and that they became maſters of England, and fome part of 
Scotland; both which kingdoms till retain proofs of their barbarity, 
When we read the hiſtory of Denmark and that of England, under the 
Daniſh princes who reigned over both countries, we meet with but a faint 
reſemblance of events; but the Danes as conquerors, always give them- 
ſelves the ſuperiority over the Enyliſh, n 1 
In the eleventh century under Canute the Great, Denmatk may be faid 
to have been in its zenith of glory, as far as extent of dominion can give 
ſanction to the expreffion . few very intereſting events in Denmark pre- 
ceded the year 1387, when Margaret mounted the throne; and part! 
by her addreſs, and partly by hereditary right, ſhe formed the unfon 0 
Calmar, anno 1397, by which ſhe was acknowledged 'favereign of Swe. 
den, Denmark, and Norway. She held her dignity with ſuch Hrmneſs Fo 
courage, that ſhe' was juſtly ſtyled the Semiramis of the North.” © Her fue. 
ceſſors being deſtitute of her great qualifications, the union of Calmar, 
by which the three kingdoms were in future to be under ohe ſovereign, 
fell to nothing} but Norway ſtill continued annexed to Denmark. About 
the year 144, the crown of Denmark fell to Chriſtian,” count of Olden- 
burgh, from whom the preſent royal family of Denmark is deſtended. 
In 1513, Chriſtian II. king of Denmark, one of the fnoſt 8 
tyrants that modern times have produced, mounted the throne of Den- 
mark; and having married the fiſter of the emperor Charles V. he gave 
a full loſe to his innate cruelty, Being driven out of Sweden, for the 
bloody maſſacres he commited there, the Danes rebelled againſt him 
likewiſe ; and he fled, with his wife and children, into the Netherlands, 
Frederic, duke of Holſtein, was nnanimouſly called to. the throne, on 
the depoſition of his cruel nephew, who openly embraced the opinions 
of Luther, and about the year 1536, the proteſtant religion was eſta- 
dliſhed in Denmark; by that wiſe and politic prince Chriftian TIF. * 
Chriſtian IV. of Denmark, 'in'1629, was choſen for the head of the 
PE league, formed againſt the houſe of Auſtria; but though brave 
a his own perſon, he was in danger of loſing his dominfons; when he 
was ſucceeded in that command by Guſtayus Adolphns King of Sweden. 
The Dutch having obliged Chriſtian, who died in 16485 to lower the 
duties of the Sound, his fon Frederick HI. conſented to accept of au an- 
nuity of 150,0c0 florins for the whole. The Ditch, after this, per- 
ſuaded him to declare war againſt Charles Guſtavus, king of Sweden; 
which had almoſt coſt him his crown in 165:, Charles ſtormed the for- 
treſs of Frederickſtadt ; and in the ſucceeding winter he marched his army 
over the ice to the ifland' of Funen, where he ſurprifed the Daniſh troops, 
took Odenſee and Nyburgh and marched over the. Great Belt to beſiege 
Copenhagen itfelf. Cromwell, who then governed England under t 
title of Protector, interpoſed ; and Frederic defended his capital with 
great magnanimity till the peace of Roſchild ; by, which Frederic ceded 
the provinces of Halland, Bleking, and Sconia, the iſland of Bornholm, 


and Bahus and Drontheim in Norway, to the Swedes. Frederick ſought 


to clude theſe fevere terms; but Charles took Cronenburgh, and once 


Hoe beſieged Copenhagen by fea and land. The ſteady intrepid conduct 
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of Frederick under theſe misfortunes, endeared him, to his ſubje&ts; and 
the citizens of Copenhagen made an admirable defence till a Dutch fleet 
arrived in the Baltic and beat the Swediſh fleet, The fortune of war 
was now entirely changed in favour of Frederic, who ſhewed on every 
occaſion great abilities, both civil and military; and having forced 
Charles to raiſe the ſiege of Copenhagen, might have carried the war 
into Sweden, had not the Engliſh fleet under eee. appeared in the 
Baltic. This enabled Charles to beſiege Copenhagen a third time; but 
France and England offering their meditation, a peace was concluded in 
that capital; by which the iſland of Bornholm returned to the Danes; but 
ne ed of Rugen, Bleking, Halland, and Schonen, remained with the 
wedes. ; | | 
Though this peace did not reſtore to Denmark all ſhe had loft, yet the 
eee behaviour of Frederic, under the moſt eminent dangers, 
and his attention to the ſafety of his ſubjects, even preferable to his own, 
greatly endeared him in their eyes; and he at length became abſolute, in 
the manner already related. Frederic was ſucceeded in 1670, by his ſon 
Chriſtian V. who | obliged the duke of Hulſtein Gottorp to renounce all 
the adyantages he had gained by the treaty of Roſchild. He then re- 
covered a number of places in Schonen; but his army was defeated in 
the bloody battle of Lunden, by Charles XI. of Sweden. This defeat 
did not put an end to the war; which Chriſtian obſtinately continued, 
till he was defeated entirely at the battle of Lendſcroon ; and having al- 
moſt exhauſted his dominions in military operations, and being in a 
manner abandoned by all his allies, he was 5 to ſign a treaty, on 
the terms preſcribed. by France, in 1679. Chriſtian, however, did not 
deſiſt from bis military attempts; and at laſt he became the ally. and ſub. 
ſidiary of Lewis XIV. who was then threatening Europe with chains. 
Chriſtian aſter a vaſt variety of treating and ſighting with the Holſtein- 
ers, Hamburghers, and other northern powers, died in 1699. He was 
ſucceeded by Frederick IV. who, like his predeceſſors, maintained his 
pretenſions upon Holſtein; and probably muſt have become maſter of 
that duchy, had not the Engliſh and Dutch fleets raiſed the ſiege of Ton- 
ningen, while the young king of Sweden, Charles XII. who was then 
no more than ſixteen years of age, landed within eight miles of Copen- 
hagen, to aſſiſt his hrother: in law the duke of Holſtein. Charles proba- 
bly would have made himfelf maſter of Copenhagen, had not his Daniſk 
majeſty agreed to the peace of Travendahl, which was entirely in the 
duke's favour. . By another treaty concluded with the States General, 
Charles obliged himſelf to furniſh a body of troops, who were to be paid by 
the confederates; and afterwards did great execution againſt the French in 
3 of 3 2 7 | | 
Ncqtwithſtanding this e, Frederic was perpetually e ed in wars 
with the Swedes, and pile Charles XII. was an 3 der, he 
made a deſcent upon the Swediſh Pomerania; and another, in the year 
1712, upon Bremen, and took the city of Stade. His troops, however, 
were totally defeated by the Swedes at Gade ſbuch, who laid his favourite 
city of Altena in aſhes. ' Frederic revenged himſelf by ſeizing great part 
of the Ducal Holſtein, and forcing the Swediſh general count Steinbock, 
to ſurrender himſelf priſoner, with all his troops, In the year 1716, the 
ſucceſtes of Frederic were fo great, by taking Toningen and Stralſund, 
by driving the Swedes aut of Norway, and reducing Wiſmar in Pome- 
| xania, that his allies began to, fuſ he was aiming at the fovereignty 
A of all Scandinavia, Upon the return of Charles of Sweden from his exile, 
by renewed the war againſt Denmark with a moſt imbittered * 
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but on the death of that prince, who was killed at the ſiege of Frederic- 
ſhal, Frederic durſt not refuſe the offer of his Britannic majeſty's medi- 
ation between him and the crown of Sweden; in conſequence of which 
a peace was concluded at Stockholm, which left him in poſſeſſion of the 
duchy of Sleſwick. Frederic died in the year 1730, after having two 
ears before ſeen his capital reduced to aſhes by an accidental fire. His 
fön and ſucceſſor, Chriſtian- Frederic, or Chriſtian VI. made no other 
uſe of his power, and the advantages with which he mounted the throne, 
than to cultivate peace with all his neighbours, and to promote the happi- 
neſs of his ſubjects, whom he caſed of many oppreſſive taxes. 

In 1734, after guarantying the Pragmatic Sanction , Chriſtian ſent 
6000 men to the aſſiſtance of the emperor, during the diſpute of the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the crown of Poland. Though he was pacific, yet he was jealous 
of his rights, eſpecially over Hamburgh. He obliged the Hamburghers 
to call in the mediation of Pruſſia, to aboliſh their bank, to admit the 
coin of Denmark as current, and to pay him a million of ſilver marks. 
He had, two years after, viz, in 1738, a diſputg with his Britannic majeſty 
about the little lordſhip of Steinhorſt, which had been mortgaged to the 
latter by a duke of Holſtein Lawenburgh, and which.Chriſtian ſaid be- 
longed to him. Some blood was ſpilt during the conteſt; in which Chriſ- 
tian, it is thought, never was in carneſt. It brought on, however a treaty, 
in which he availed himſelf of his Britannic wh. 's predeliction for his 
German dominions ; for he ageeed to pay Chriſtian a ſubſidy of 70,006. 
ſterling a year, on condition of keeping in readineſs 7000 troops for the 
protection of Hanover: this was a gainful bargain for Denmark. And 
two years after, he ſeized ſome Dutch ſhips, for trading without his leave 
to Iceland; but the difference was made up by the mediation of Swe- 
den. Chriſtian had ſo great a party in that kingdom, that it was gene- 
rally thought he would revive the union of Calmar, by procuring his ſon 
to be declared ſucceſſor to his then Swediſh majeſty. Some ſteps for that 
pores were certainly taken; but whatever Chriſtian's views might have 

en, the deſigu was fruſtrated by the jealouſy of other powers, who 
could not bear the thoughts of ſeeing all Scandinavia ſubject to one family. 
eee ag died in 1746, with the character of being the father of his 
people. | 

is ſon and ſucceſſor, Frederic V. had, in 1743, married the princeſs 
Louiſa, daugliter to his Britannic majeſty George II. He improved up- 
on his father's plan, for the happineſs of his people; but took no con- 
cern, except that of a mediator, in the German war, For it was by his 
intervention that the treaty of Cloſter-Seven was concluded between his 
royal highneſs the late duke of Cumberland, and the French general 
Richlieu. Upon the death of his firſt queen, who was mother to his pre - 
ſent Daniſh majeſty, he married a daughter of tbe duke of Brunſwie- Wol- 
fenbuttle ;_ and died in 1766. | | | 

His ſon, Chriſtian VII. was born the 29th of January, 1749; and mar- 
ried his preſent Britannic majeſty's youngeſt ſiſter, the princeſs Carolina- 
Matilda, This alliance, though it wore at firſt a very promiſing ap- 
pearance, had a very unfortunate termination. This is partly attributed 
to the intrigues of the queen dowager, mother-in-law to the preſent king, 
wha has a ſon named Frederic, and whom ſhe is repreſented as defirous of 
raiſing to the throne, She poſſeſſes à great degree of diflimulation, and 


* An agreemenr by v hich the princes of Europe engaged to ſupport the Houſe of 
Aultria in favour of the queen of Hungary, daughter of the emperor Charks. VI. who 
Lad no male iſſue. . 72 

when 
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when the princeſs Carolina · Matilda came to Copenhagen, ſhe received her 
with all the appearance of friendſhip and affection, acquainting her with 
all the king's faults, and at the ſame time telling her, that ſhe would take 
every opportunity, as a mother, to aſſiſt her in reclaiming him. By this 
conduct, ſhe became the depoſitory of all the young queen's fecrets, whilſt 
at the ſame time it is ſaid ſhe placed people about the king, to keep him 
conſtantiy engaged in al} kinds of riot or debauchery, to which ſhe knew he 
was naturally too much inclined : and at length it was ſo ordered, that a 
miſtreſs was thrown in the king's way, whom he was purſuaded to Keep 
in his palace. When the king was upon his travels, the queen dowager 
uſed frequently to viſit the young queen Matilda; and under the maſk of 
friendſhip and affection, told her often of the debaucheries and exceſſes 
which the king had fallen into in Holland, England, and France, and 
often perfuaded ber not to live with him. But as ſoon as the king re- 
turned, the queen reproaching him with his conduct, though in a gen- 
tle manner, his mother - in law immediately took his part, and endeavour. 
ed to purſuade the king to give no ear to her counſels, as it was preſump- 
tion in a queen of Denmark to direct the king. Queen Matilda now be. 
gan to diſcover the deſigns of the queen dowager, and afterwards lived 
upon very good terms with the king, who for a time was much reclaimed. 
The young queen alſo now aſſumed to herſelf the part which the queen- 
dowager had been complimented with, the management of public affairs. 
This ſtung the old queen to the quick; and her thoughts were now entirely 
occupied with ſchemes of revenge. She at length found means to gratify 
in a very ample manner. About the end of the year 1770, it was ob- 
ſer ved that Brandt and Struenſee were particularly regarded by the king; 
the former as a favourite, and the latter as a miniſter, and that thev paid 
great court to queen Matilda, and were ſupported by her, This opened 
a new ſcene of intrigue at Copenhagen; all the diſcarded placemen paid 
their court to the queen-dowager, and ſhe became the head and patroneſs 
of the party. Old count Molke, an artful diſplaced ſtateſman, and others, 
who were well verſed in intrigues of this nature, perceiving that they 
had unexperienced young wn to contend with, who, though they 


might mean well, had not ſufficient knowledge and capacity to conduct the 


public affairs, very ſoon predicted their ruin. Struenſee and Brandt want- 
ed to make a reform in the adminiſtration of public affairs at once, which 
mould have been the work of time: and thereby made a great number 


af enemies; among thoſe whoſe intereſt it was that things ſhould continue 


upon the fame footing that they had been for fome time before. After 
this queen Matilda was delivered of a daughter, but as foon as the queen- 


dowager faw her, ſhe immediately turned back, and with a malicous 


mile, declared, that the child had all the features of Struenfee : on 


which” hey friends publiſhed it among the people, that the queen muſt 


have had an intrigue with Struenſee ; which was corroborated by the 
queen's often ſpeaking with this miniſter in public. A great variety of 


ev. l reports were now pronagated againſt the reigning queen; and au- 
other report was alſo induſtriouſty ſpread, that the governing pep had 


formed'a deſign to ſuperfede the king, as being incapable of govern- 


ing; that the queen was to be declared regent during the minority of 


her fon; and that Struenſee was to be her prime-minifter. Whatever 
Struenſee did to reform the abufes of the late miniſtry, was repreſented 


to the people a: fo many attacks upon, and attempts to deſtroy, the 


government of the kingdom, By fuch means the people began to be 
greatly incenſed againſt this mmiſter : and as he alſo wanted to make a 


reform in the military, he gave great offence to the troops, at the 2 
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of which were ſome of the creatures of the queen dowager, who tobx 
every opportunity to make their inferior officers believe, that it was the 
deſign of Struenſee to change the whole ſyſtem of government. it muſt 
be admitted, that this miniſter ſeems in many reſpects to have ated v 
imprudently, and to have been too much under the guidance of his pat 
ſions ; his principles alſo appear to have been of the hbertine kind. | 
Many councils were held between the queen-dowager 'and her friends, 
upon the proper meafurs to be taken for effectuating their. deſigns : and 
it was at length reſolved to ſurpriſe the king in the middle of the night 
and force him immediately to fign an order, which was to be prepared 
in readineſs, for committing the perſons before mentioned to ſeparate 
priſons, to accuſe them of high treaſon in general, and in porticular 
of a deſign to poiſon, or dethrone the king; and that if that could not 
be properly ſupported, by torture or otherwiſe, to procute witneſſes to 
confirm tke report of a criminal commerce between the queen and Stru- 
enſee, This was an undertaking of ſo hazardous a nature, that the 
wary count Moltke, and molt of the queen-dowager's friends, who had 
any thing to loſe, drew back, endeavouring to animate others, but ex- 
culing themſelves from taking any open and active part in this affair. 
However, the queen-dowager at laſt procured a fuftcient number of ac- 
tive inſtruments for the execution of her deſigns. On the-16th _ 
nuary, 1772, 4 maſked ball was given at the court of Denmark. The 
king had danced at this ball, and afterwards played at quadrille with ge- 
neral Gahler, his lady, and counſellor Struenſee, brother to the count; 
The queen, after dancing as uſual one country-dance with the king, 
gave her hand to count Struenſee during the remainder of the evening. 
dhe retired about two in the morning, and was followed by him and 
count Brandt. About four the fame morning, prince Frederic, who 
had alſo been at the ball, got up and drefſcd himſelf, and went with the 
queen dowager to the king's bed chamber, accompanied-by general Eich. 
ſtedt and count Rantzau. They ordered his majeſty's valet-de-chambre 
to awake him, and in the midſt of the ſurprize and alarm, that this un- 
expected intruſion excited, they informed him, that queen Matilda and 
the two Struenſees were at that inſtant buſy in drawing up an act of re- 
nunciation of the cfown, which they would immediately after compel 
him to ſign: and that the only means be could uſe to prevent fo immi- 
ment a danger, was to fign thoſe orders without loſs of time, which they 
had brought with them, for arreſting the queen and her accomplices. It 
is ſaid, that the king was not eaſily prevailed upon to ſign theſe orders; 
but at length complied, though with reluctance and heſitation. Count 
Kantzau, and three officers; were diſpatched at that untimely hour to 
the queen's apartments, and immediately arreſtedHer. She was put in- 
to one of the kings eoaches, in which ſhe was conveyed to the caſtle of 
Cronenburgh, together with the infantprincefs, attended by lady Moſtyn 
and eſcorted by a party of dragoons. In the mean time, Struenſee and 
Brandt were alſo ſeized in their beds, and impriſoned in the citadel. 
Struenſee's brother, ſome of his adherents, and moſt of the members 
of the late adminiſtration, were ſeized the ſame night, to'the number of 
about eighteen, and thrown into confinement. The government after 
this ſeemed to be entirely lodged in the hands of the queen-dowager and 
her ſon, ſupported and aſſiſted by thoſe who had the principal ſhare in 
the revolution; while the king appeared to be little more than a pagrant, 
whoſe perſon, and name it was neceſſary occafionally to make uſe of, 
All the officers who had a hand in the revolution were immediately pro- 
moted, and an almoſt total change took place in all the e 
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adminiſtration. A new council was appointed, in which prince Frederie 
preſided, and a commiſſion of eight members, to examine the papers of 
the . priſoners, and to commence a proceſs againſt them. The ſon of 
queen Matilda, the prince: royal, who was entered into the fifth year of 
his age, was put into the care of a lady of quality, who was appointed 
e under the ſuperintendency of the queen -dowager. Struen- 
ice and Brandt were put in irons, and very rigorouſly treated in priſon : 
they both underwent long and frequent examinations, and at length re- 
ceived ſentence of death. They were beheaded on the 28th of April, 
having their right hands previouſly cut off: but many of their friends 


and adherents were afterwards ſet at liberty. Struenſee at firſt had abſo- 


lutely denied having any criminal intercourſe with the queen; but this 
he afterwards confeſſed; and though he is ſaid by ſome to have been in- 
duced to do this only by the fear of torture, the proofs of his guilt in 
this reſpect were eſteemed notorious, and his confeſſions full and expli- 
cit. Beſide, no meaſures were adopted by the court of Great Britain to 
clear up the queen's character in this reſpect. But in May, his Britannic 
majeſty ſent a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips to convey that princeſs to Germany, 
aud appointed the city of Zell, in his electoral dominions, for the place of 
her future reſidence. She died there, of a malignant fever, on the 1oth of 
May, 1775, aged 23 years and 10 months. oh 
In 1780, his Daniſh majeſty acceded to the armed neutrality pro 
by the empreſs of Ruſſia, He pes at preſent to have ſuch a debility 
of underſtanding, as to diſqualify him for the proper management of 
blic affairs; but on the 16th of April, 1784, another court revolution 
took place. The queen-dowoger's friends were removed, a new council, 
formed under the auſpices of the prince royal, ſome of the former old 
members reſtored to the cabinet, and no regard is to be paid for the fu- 
ture toany inſtrument, unleſs ſigned by the king, and counterſigned by the 
prince royal. | | | 
The conduct of this prince is ſtamped with that confiſtency of be- 
haviour, which enables him to prom. with unremitting zeal, the-prudent 
and benevolent ſchemes, which he has planned for the benefit of his 
grateful country. The reſtoration of the peaſantry to their long-loſt li- 
berty, and the abolition of many grievances under which they Jaboured, 
have already been diſtinctly mentioned. To this may be added the exer- 
tions he makes for the general diffuſion of knowledge; the patronage he 
affords to ſucieties of learning, arts, and ſcience ; the excellent meaſures 
he has adopted for the ſuppreſſion of beggars, with whom the country was 
over-run, and the encouragement of induſtry, by the: moſt extenſive en- 
quiries into the ſtate of the poor throughout the Kingdom; the wiſe regu- 
lations he has introduced into the corn-trade, equally; beneficial ro the 
landed intereſt and to the poor; and the judicious laws, which under his 
influence have been made to encourage foreigners to ſettle in Iceland. 
If any thing is wanting to compleat his happineſs, his late matrimonial 
choice crawns it. The princeſs of Heſſe Caſſel, whom he has choſen, is 
ſaid to poſſeſs the moſt amiable diſpoſitions and goodnefs of heart. 
Count Schimmelman, miniſter of ſtate, finances, and commerce, has the 
merit of accompliſhing the abolition of the ſlave- trade among the ſubjects 
of Denmark. His plan was approved by the king on the 22d of Fe- 
bruary, 1792, and is to be gradual; and in 1803, all trade in negroes is to 
ceaſe on the part of Daniſh ſubjects. The diſintereſtedneſs of this miniſter, 
who poſſeſſes large eſtates in the Daniſh Weſt India iſlands, recommends 
is exertions to greater praiſe. The above ordinance does not ſeem to 
| have cauſed any ſtir in Denmark among the Weſt India merchants, and 
it is not thought it will cauſe any in the iſtands. | 
| A ſcheme 
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A ſcheme for defraying the national debt has been ſuggeſted and fol- 
lowed. One million has already been diſcharged. 

Denmark, to its honour, has formally refuſed to join in the alliance of 
potentates againſt France. * I 
Chriſtian VII. reigning king of Denmark and Norway, LL. D. and 
F. R. S. was born in 1740; in 1756 he was married to the princeſs Ca- 
rolina Matilda of England; and has iſſue, 1. Frederic, prince-royal of Den- 
mark, born January 28, 1768, and married in 1790, to the princeſs Ma 
Anne Frederica, of Heſſe, 2. Louiſa Auguſta, princeſs- royal, born Jul 
7, 1771, and married May 27, 1786, to Frederic, prince of Sleſwick-Hol- 
ſtein, by whom ſhe has iſſue. 

Brothers and fiſters to the king. 1. Sophia Magdalene, born July z, 
1746, married to the late king of Sweden, Guſtavus III.—2. Wilhelmina, 
born July 10, 1747 ; married Sept. 1, 1764, William, the preſent prince of 
Heſſe-Caſſel.—3. Louiſa, born 4 30, 1750; married Aug. 30, 1766, 
Charles, brother to the prince of Heſſe-Caſlel.—4. Frederic, born Oct. 28, 
1753 | 


His DAxIsH Majzsrv's GERMAN DOMINIONS. 


OLSTEIN, a duchy of Lower Saxony, about 100 miles Jong and 
50 broad, and a fruitful gs was formerly divided between 
the empreſs of Ruſſia (termed Ducal Holſtein), the king of Denmark, 
and the imperial cities of Hamburg and Lubeck ; but on tue 16th of No- 
vember, 1773, the Ducal Holſtein, with all the rights, prevogatives, and 
territorial ſovereignty, was formally transferred to the king of Denmark, 
by virtue of a treaty between both courts. The duke of Holſtein Got- 
torp is joint ſovereign of great part of it now, with the Daniſh monarch, 
Kiel is the capital of Ducal Holſtein, and is well built, has a harbour, 
and neat public edifices. The capital of the Daniſh Holſtein is Gluck- 
ſtadt, a well-built town and fortreſs, but in a marſhy ſituation on the right 
of the Elbe, and has ſome foreign commerce. 

Altena, a large, populous and handſome town, of great traffic, is 
commodioufly fituated on the Elbe, in the neighbourhood of Hamburg. 
It was built profeſſedly in that fituation by the kings of Denmark, that 
it might ſhare in the commerce of the former. Being declared a free 
port, and the ſtaple of the Daniſh Eaſt India company, the merchants 
alſo ęnjoy ing liberty of conſcience, great numbers flock to Altena from 
all parts of the North, and even ſrom Hamburg itſelf. | 

he famous city of Hamburg lies, in a geographical ſenſe, in Hol- 
ſtein ; but is an imperial, free, and Hanſeatic city, lying on the verge 


of that pr of Holitein, called Stormar. It has the ſovereignty of 4 


{mall dittrit round it, of about ten miles circuit: it is one of the moſt 
flouriſhing commercial towns in Europe; and though the kings of Den- 
mark ſtill lay claim to certain privileges within its walls, it may be con- 
ſidered as a well-regulated commonwealth. The number of its inhabit- 
ants are ſaid to amount to 180,c00 ; and it is furniſhed with a vaſt va- 
riety of noble edifices, both public and private : it has two ſpacious har- 
bours, formed by the river Elbe, which runs through the town, and 84 
bridges are thrown over its canals. Hamburg has the good fortune of 


having been peculiarly favoured in its commerce by Great Britain, with 
whom it full“ 

twelve companies of foot, and one troop of draggons, beſides an artillery 
ompany. 2 


Lubec, aa imperial city, with 2 good harbour, and once the My 
4 9 


carries on a great trade. The Hamburgers maintain 
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of the Hanfe towns, and ſtill a rich and populous place, is alſo in this 
duchy, and governed by its own magiſtrates. It has 20 pariſh churches 
beſides a large cathedral. Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliſhed religion of the 
whole duchy. | 

In WEs rPHALIa, the king of Denmark has the counties of Olden- 
burg and Delmenhurſt, about,.2000 ſquare miles; they lie on the ſouth 
ſide. of the Weſer; their capitals have the ſame name; the firſt has the 
remains of a fortification, and the laſt is an open place. Oldenburg 
gave a title to the firſt royal anceſtor of his preſent Daniſh majeſty. The 


country abounds with marſhes and heaths, but its horſes are the beſt in 


Germany. 


— —_—_— 


LE ACP AND. 


HE northern ſituation of Lapland, and the diviſion of its pro- 
8 perty, require, before I proceed farther, that I ſhould treat of it 
under a diſtinct head, and in the ſame method that I obſerve in other 
countries. . 

SITUATION, EXTENT, DIVISION, 1 The whole country of Lap- 

R AND NAME. land extends, ſo far asit is known, 
from the North Cape in 71 30” N. lat, to the White Sea, under the 
arctic circle. Part of Lapland belongs to the Danes, and is included 
in the government of Wardhuys ; part to the Swedes, which is by far 
the moſt valuable; and ſome parts in the eaſt, to the Muſcovites or 
Ruſſians. It would be little better than waſting the reader's time, to 
pretend to point out the ſuppoſed dimenſions of each. That belonging 
to the Swedes may be ſeen in the table of dimenſions given in the ac- 
count of Sweden: but other accounts ſay, that it is about 100 German 
miles in length, and go in breadth : it comprehends all the country from 
the Baltic, to the mountains that ſeparate Norway from Sweden, - The 
Muſcovite part lies towards the eaſt, between the lake Enarak and the 
White Sea, Thoſe parts, notwithſtanding the rudeneſs of the country, 
are divided into ſmaller diſtricts, generally taking their names from r1- 
vers: but, unleſs in the Swediſh part, which is fubject to a prefect, the 
Laplandets can be ſaid to be under no regular government. The Swe- 
diſh Lapland, therefore, is the object chiefly conſfidere4 by authors in 
deſcribing this couutry. It has been generally thought, that the Lap- 
layders are the deſcendants of Finlanders driven out of their own country, 
and that they take their name from Lappes, which ſignifies exiles. The 
reader, from what has been faid in the Introduction, may eaſily conceive 


_ * — 


that in Lapland, for ſome months in the ſummer, the ſun never fets ; 


and during winter, it never riſes: but the inhabitants are ſo well aſſiſted 
by the twilight and the aurora borealis, that they never diſcontinue their 
work through darkneſs. 1 8 

_ CrimartE.] In winter it is no unuſual ny for their lips to be fro- 
zen to the cup in attempting to drink ; and in ſome thermometers, ſpt- 
rits of wine are concreted into ice: the limbs of the inhabitants very of- 
ten mortify with cold: drifts of ſnow threaten to bury the traveller, and 
cover the ground four or five feet deep. A thaw ſometimes takes place, 
and then the froſt that ſucceeds, prefents the Laplander with a ſmooth 
level of ice, over which he travels with a rein-deer in a ſledge with in- 


- conceivable ſwiftneſs. The heats of ſummer are exceſſive for a ſhort time: 


and the cataracts, which .daſh from the mountains, often preſent to the 
eye the moſt pictureſque appearances. 3 
My,untaing, RIVERS, LAkEs, } The reader muſt form in his mind 
AND FORESTS. a vaſt maſs of mouutains, irregularly 
crow 
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rowaed together, to give him an idea of Lapland; they are, however, 
in ſome interſtices, ſeparated by rivers and lakes, which contain an 
incredible number of iſlands, ſome of which form delightful habitations, 
and are believed by the natives to be the terreſtrial Paradiſe: even roſes 
and other flowers grow wild on their borders in the ſummer; though 
this is but a ſhort gleam of temperature, for the climate in general is 
exceſſively ſevere. Duſky foreſts, and noifome, unhealthy moraſſts, and 
barren plains, cover great part of the flat country, ſo that nothing can be 
more uncomfortable than the ſtate of the inhabitants. 

Merals AND MINERALS.] Silver and gold mines, as well as thoſe 
of iron, copper, and lead, have been diſcovered and worked in Lapland 
to great advantage; beautiful cryſtals are found here, as ate ſome ame 
thyſts and topazes ; alſo various forts of mineral ſtones, ſurpriſingly 
poliſhed by the hand of nature; valuable pearls have likewiſe been ſome- 
times found in theſe rivers, but never in the feas. | 

QUuaDRVUPEDS, BIRDS, _— We muſt refer to our accounts 

AND INSFCTS. of Denmark and Norway for great 
part of this article, as its contents are in common with all the 


three countries. The z74elin, a creature reſembling the marten, is a 


native of Lapland; and its ſkin, whether black or white, is fo much 
eſteemed, that it is frequently given as preſents to royal and diſtinguiſhed 
perſonages. The Lapland hares. grow white in the winter; and the 
country produces a large black cat, which attends the natives in hunting. 
By far the moſt remarkable, however, of the Lapland animals, is the 
rein- deer; which nature ſeems to have provided to ſolace the Laplanders 
for the privation of the other comforts of life. This animal, the moſt 
uſeful perhaps of any in the creation, reſembles the ſtag, only it fome- 
what droops the head, and the horns project forward. All deſcribers 
of this animal have taken notice of the cracking noiſe that they make 
when they move their legs, which is attributed to their ſeparating and af» 
terwards bringing together the diviſions of the hoof. The under part is 
entirely covered with hair, in the ſame manner that the claw of the Prar- 
migan 18 With feathery briſtles, which is almoſt the only bird that can en- 
dure the rigour of the ſame climate. The hoof however 'is not only 
thus protected; the ſame neceſſity which obliges the Laplanders to uſe 
ſnow ſhoes, makes the extraordinary width of the rein's hoof to be 
equally convenient in paſſing over ſnow, as it prevents their ſinking too 
deep, which they continually would, did the weight of their body reſt 
only on a ſmall point. This quadruped hath therefore an inſtin to uſe 
a hoof of ſuch a form in a ſtil] more advantageous mauner, by ſeparat- 
ing it when the foot is to touch the ground ſo as to cover a larger ſur- 
face of ſnow. The inſtant however the leg of the animal is raiſed, the 
hoof is immediately contracted, and the collifion of the parts occaſious 
the ſnapping which is heard on every motion of the rein. And proba- 
dly the cracking which they perpetually make, may ſerve to keep them 
together when the weather is remarkably dark. In ſummer, the rein- 
deer provide themſelves with leaves and graſs, and in the winter they 
live upon moſs : they have a wonderful ſagacity at finding it out, and 
when found, f ſcrape away the ſnow that covers it with{heir feet. 
The ſcantineſs of their fare is inconceivable, as is the length of the jour- 
neys which they can perform without any other ſupport. They fix the 
rein. deer to a kind of ſledge, ſhaped like a ſmall boar, in which the tra- 
veller, well ſecured from cold, is laced down, with the reins in one hand, 
and a kind of bludgeon in the other, to keep the carriage clear of ice and 
now. The deer, whofe harneſſing is very ſimple, ſets out, and continues 
the Journey with prodigious ſpeed; and is fo ſafe and tractable, we ac 
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driver is at little vr no trouble in directing him. At night they look 
out for their own 33 and their milk often helps to ſupport their 
maſter. Their inſtinct in chooſing their road, and directing their courſe, 
can only be accounted for by their being well acquainted with the 
country during the ſummer months, when they live in woods Their 
ſicſh is a well taſted food, whether freſh-or dried; their ſkin forms excel- 
lent clothing both for the bed and the body; their milk and cheeſe are 
nutritive and pleaſant; and their inteſtines and tendons ſupply their ma- 
ſters with thread and cordage. When they run about wild in the fields, 
they may be ſhot at as other game. But it is ſaid, that if one is killed 
in a fock, the ſurvivors will gore and trample him to pieces; therefore 
ſingle ſtragglers are generally pitched upon. Were I to recount every 
circumſtance, related by the credulous, of this animal, the whole would 
appear fabulous. With all their excellent qualities, however, the rein- 
deer have their inconveniences. - | 185 
It is difficult in ſummer to 19 5 them from ſtraggling; they are ſome- 
times buried in the ſnow; and they frequent'y grow reſtive, to the great 
danger of the driver and his carriage. Their ſurpriſing ſpeed (for they 
are ſaid to run at the rate of 200 miles a day) ſeems to be owing to their 
impatience to get rid of their incumbrance. None but a Laplander could 
bear the uneaſy poſture in which he is placed, when he is confined in one 
of theſe carriages or pulkhas ; or would believe, that, by whiſpering the 
rein- deer in the ear, they know the place of their deſtination. But after 
all theſe abatements, the natives would have difficulty to ſubſiſt without 
the rein-deer, which ſerve them for ſo many purpoſes. - | 
'PeopPLE, CUSTOMS, AND MANNERS.] The language of the Lap- 
landers is of Finniſh origin, and comprenends fo many dialects, that it is 
with difficulty they underſtand each other. They have neither writing 
nor letters among them, but a number of hieroglyphics, which they 
make uſe of in their Rounes, a fort of ſtick that they call Piſtave, and 
which ſerve them for an almanack. Theſe hieroglyphics are alſo the 
marks they uſe inſtead of fignatures, even in matters of law. Miſſiona- 
ries from the chriſtianized parts of Scandinavia introduced among 
them the Chriſtian religion; but they cannot be ſaid even yet to 
be Chriſtians, though they have among them ſome religious ſeminaries, 
inſtituted by the king of Denmark. Upon the whole, the majority of 
the Laplanders ee as groſs ſuperſtitions and idolatries as are to be 
found among the moſt uninſtructed pagans; and fo abſurd, that they 
ſcarcely deſerve to be mentioned, were it not that the number and oddi- 
ties of their ſuperſtitions have induced the northern traders to believe 
that they are ſkilful in magic and divination. For this purpoſe their 
magicians, who are a peculiar let of men, make uſe. of what they call a 
drum, made of the hollowed trunk of a fir, pine, or birch tree, one end 
of which is covered with a ſkin; on this they draw with a kind of red 
colour, the figures of their own gods, as well as of Jeſus Chriſt, the 
apoſtles, the ſun, moon, ſtars, birds, and rivers; on theſe they place 
one or two braſs rings, which, when the drum is heaten with a little 
hammer, dance over the figures; and according to their progreſs the ſor- 
cerer proghoſticates. Theſe frantic een are generally perſormed 
for gain; and: he northern ſhip · maſters are ſuch dupes to the arts of theſe 
impoſtors, that t hey often buy from them a magic cord, which contains 
S number of knots, by opening of which, according to the magician's 
duections they gain what wind they want. This is alſo a very com- 
mon tratfic on the banks of the Red Sea, and is managed with great ad. 
dreſs ou the part of the ſorcerer, who keeps up the price of his FRO 
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allhnau! The Laplanders ſtill retain the worſhip of many of the Teu- 
2 gods; but have among them great remains of the Druidical inſti- 
tutions. They believe the tranſmigration of the ſoul, and have feſtivals 
ſet apart for. the worſhip of certain genii, called Jeubles, who they 
think inhabit the air and have great power over human actions 1 but 
being without fortn of ſubſtance, they aſfign to them neither images noc 
ſtatues. N entieet LR 2 3 e Eee beim 
Agriculture is not much attended to among the Laplanders, . They 
are chiefly divided into Lapland fiſhers, and Lapland mountaineers, ; 
The former always make their habitations on the brink, or in the neigh- 


dourbood of ſome lake, from whence they draw their ſubſſtente. Ihe 


others ſeek. their ſupport upon the mountains, and their environs, * 
ſeſſing herdls of rein : deer more or leſs numerous, which they uſe aecs 8 
to the ſeaſon, but go generally on foot. They are excellent and very in- 
duſtrious herdimen, and are rich in compariſon of me Lapland > Lani 
Some of them poſſeſs ſix hundred or a thouſand reiii· geer, and have often 
money and plate beſides, They mark every rein deer on te ears, and 


divide them into elaſſes; ſo that they inſtantly perteive whethet any; ͤʒ 


is ſtrayed, thdugh they cannot count to ſo great x number as that to Wien 
their ſtack dften amounts. Thoſe: ha poſſeſs but a ſmall ſtock, give to 
every. individual a proper name. The Lapland fiſſiers, who are alſo 
called Laplanders of the Woods, becauſe in ſummer they dwell upon the 
borders: of the lakes, and in winter in the foreſts, live by fiſhing: and 

hunting, and chooſe their ſituat ian by its convenience- fon either, The 
greateſt part of them, however, have ſome rein- deer They are active 


and expert in the chace: and the intrvduction of fire-arms among them 


has almoſt entirely aboliſhed the uſe of che bow and arrow. Beſides 
looking after the rein · deer, the fiſhery/) and the chace, the men ꝶmploy 


themſelves in the conſtruction of their canoes, which are ſmall, light, nd 


compact. They alſo make ſledges to which they give the form of # cane, 
harneſs for the rein deer, cups, bowls, and various other utenſils, which are 
ſometimes neatly car ved, and ſometimes ornamented with bones, braſs, , 
born. The employment of the women conſiſts in making nets for the 
fiſhery, in dtying fiſh and maat, in milking the rein: deer, in mak ing 
cheeſe, and tanning hides: but it is underſtood: to be the buſineſs of the 
men to look after. the kitchen; in which, it is ſaid, the women never 
interfered Air it n ipod %% 
The Laplagders live in huts in the form of tents. A hut is about 
twenty-five to thirty feet in diameter, and not much above ſix in height. 
They cover them acconding to the ſeaſon, and the means of the poſſeilor ; 
ſome with briars, bark of birch, and linen; others with turf, cbarſe 
cloth, or felt, or the ald ſkins of rein- der. The door is uf felt, made 
like two Curtains which open aſunder. A little place farrounded with 
ſtones is made in the middle af the hut for the fire, over which a chain is 
ſuſpended to hang the kettle upon. They are ſcarcely able to ſtand up- 
right in their hats, but ogy de upon their heels: rodf{d the fire. 
At night they lie down quite naked 3 and, to ſ the apartments, they 
place upright fticks at II diſtances. They cover ves with theit 
clothes, or Jie upon them. In winter, they put their naked feet into a fur 
bag. Their bouſhold furnitare conſilts of iron. or copper kettles, wooden 
cups, bowls, fpoons, aird ſometimes tin, or even fitver. baſons; to theſe 
may be added, the implements of fiſhing and hunting. That they may 
not be obligedto carry ſuch a number of things with them in their excur · 
bons, they build in os foreſts,” at certain diſtances, little huts, made like 
pigeon-houſes, and placed W which is the trunk of a tree, 2 
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off at the height of about a fathom or ſix feet from the root. Tn theſe ele- 
vated huts they keep their goods and provifions ; and though they are nes! 


ver ſhut, yet they are never plundered. The rein- deer ſupply the Lap - 


landers with the greateſt part of their proviſions; the chace and the fiſhery 
ſupply the reſt+ heir principal diſhes are the fleſh of the rein- deer, and 


puddings ich they make with their blood, by putting it either alone or 


mixed with wild berries, into the ſtomach of the animal from whence it 


wi taken, in Rich they cook it for food. But the fleſn of the bear is con- 


ſidered by them as their moſt delicate meat. They eat every kind of fiſh, 
even the ſea-dog; as well as all kinds of wild animals, not excepting 


birds of prev, and carnivorous animals!” Their winter proviſions conſiſt: 


chiefly of flieftvand fiſh dried in the open air, both of which they eat raw, 


without any ſort 6f . Their common drink is water, ſometimes: 
mixed with milk; they make 


tlemmem and women ſquat round tliis mat, which is covered with diſhes. 
Every Laplander always carties about him a knife, a ſpoon, and a little 
cup'for drinking. Each has his portion ſe parately giwen him, that no 
on may be'injureds; for they are great eaters. Before and after the 
meat they Make: a ſhortyprayer: and, as ſoon as they have done eating, 
each givesthe other s Ad.. pla 5 
In their dtefs, the Laplanders uſe no Kind of linen. The men wear 
ctu['breeches; reaching down tatheir Toes, & hich are made of untanned 
ſeinz / poimed and turned up before ; and in winter they put a little hay in 
them. Their doublet is made to fit their ſhape, and open at the breaſt. 
Over this, they ear a cloſe cot with' narrow ſleeves, whoſe ſkirts reach 
down to the knees} and which is faſtened round them by a leathern girdle, 
ornamented with: plates of tin or biaſs To this girdle they tie their knives, 
theiwinſtraments for getting fire, theit pipes, and the reſt of their ſmoak- 
ing apparatus. Their clothes are made of fut, of leather, or of cloth; the 
clote.coat of cloth or leather always bortiered with fur, or bindings of cloth 
o different colours Ther caps are edged with fur, pointed at top, and the 
four ſeams adorned with ſiſts on a different. doldur from t hat of the tap. The 
women wear brteches; ſhoch, doublets, iand.oloſe coats, in the ſame man- 
ner as the men p; but their girdle, at whicuithey carry likewiſe the imple- 
ments for ſmoaking tobacco, is commonly embroidered with braſs wire. 
Phe cloſe coat / hat a collar, which comes up ſomewhat higher than that 
ot the men. Bctides theſethey wear haridkeruhiefs, and dittle aprons, made 
ot painted cloth. rings on theirfiagers, and rar: rings, to which they ſome- 
times hang chains of ſter, which paſtstwo- or three times round the neck. 
"Fizyrare often drefled inicaps faldedtufter the manner of turban. They 
wear alfo caps fitted to the flia ps of-ithethead:: and as they are much ad- 
dicted to ney; they are, all ornamentedi with the embroidrry of braſs wire, 
or at leaſt withaldt of different colours. 10 tü· 27 | 
Lapland is'but-poorlyipeopled, rowing to the general barrenneſs of its 
ſoil. The whole numberaf its inhabitants may amount to about 60,000, 
Both men and wonnen are in general conſiderably ſhorter than more 
ſouthern Europeans, Maupertuis meaſured a woman who was ſuckling 
her child, whoſe height did not exceed four feet two inches and about a 
half; they make, however, a much more agreeable appearance than the 
men; wno are often ill ſnaped and ugly, and their heads too large for their 
podies, Their women are complaiſant, chaſte, often well made, and ex- 
tremely nervous; which is alſo obſervable among the men, although more 
rely. It frequontiy happens, that a Lapland woman will faint away, ot 
Ds | Et ; ena 
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*alfo broths and fiſti-ſaups. ' Brandy is very 
ſcarce withitham, bo they are extremely fond of it. Whenever they are 
inchinechto sat, the head of the family ſpreads a carpet on the ground; and 
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even fall into a ſu of frenzy, on a ſpark of fire flying towards her, an un- 
expected noiſe, or rhe Taken ſight of an unexpected object, though in 
its own nature not in the aq alarming: in ſhort, at the mofttrifiing things 
imaginable. During theſe paroxyſmms of terror, they deal about blows with 
the firſt thing that preſents itſelf ; and £8 coming to themſelves, are ur 
terly ignorant of all that has paſſed. on Re 2 SEN 
When a Laplander intends to marry a female, he, or his friends, court her 

father with.brandy ; when, with ſome difficulty, he gains admittance to his 
fair one, he offers her a beaver's tongue, or ſome otfier eatable ; which 
ſhe rejects before company, but accepts of in private. _ Cohabitation 
often precedes marriage; but every admittance to the fair one is purchaſed 
from 9 father, by her lover, with a bottle of brandy, and this prolongs 
the courtſhip ſametimes for three years. The prieſt of the puri at laſt 
celebrates the nuptials ; but the bridegroom is obliged to ſerve his father- 
in-law for four years after. He then carries his wife and her fortune 
hbme. e AT A+ . Jig 

| Com MERCE.] Little can he faid of the commerce of the Laplanders; 
Their exports conſiſt of fiſh, - rein-deer, furs, baſkets, and toys : with ſotns 
dried pikes, and cheeſes made. of rein- deer milk. They receive ſor theſe 
Olin, woollen cloths, linen, copper, tin, flour, oil, hides, needles; 
knives, ſpirituous liquors; tobacco and other neceſſiries. Their Knes are 
generally worked - by foreigners, and produce no finconſiderable profit. 
The Laplanders travel in a kind of caravan, with: their families, to the 
Finland and Norway. fairs. The reader may make ſome eſtimate of the 
medium of commerce. among. them, when he is told, that fifty ſquirrel , 
ſkins, or one fox {kin, and a pair of Lapland ſhoes; produce one rixdollar; 
but no computation can bf made of the public reve the greateſt part of 
which is allotted Yor'the' aint hande of the cler 5. Wah regard to the ſe- 
curity of their property, few ciſputes happen; and their judges have no 
military to enforce their” decrees, the people having s remarkable averſion 
to war; and, ſo far as we know are never employed in any army. 
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ExrkNT AND SITUATION: 


Flag UA. wal] or ado DINE: ates ig gin 
Nen hes. ts 57 Degrees, = mo 
Length © 80 $ e 1010 ard 69 North Iatitude. 
Breadth 500 ern to and 30 Eaſt longitude. 
Containing:220;600 ſquare miles, with 14 inhabitants to each. 
Bousp 42126 wc » HIS ebhntry is botnded by the Halti“ Sea, the 
© .RLVISIONS4-'..4-' |, Sou od, and the Categate, or Scaggerac ati the 
ſouth ; by the impaſſable, mauntains of Norway, en the weſt ; by Damſh 
or Norwegian Lapland, on the north; and by Mufcovy on the eaſt. It 
15 divided into ſeven provinces :,t, Sweden Proper, 2. Gathland. 3. Li- 
vonia. 4. Uni. (Theſe two; laſt provinces belong now, however; to 
the Ruſſians, having been conquered by Feter the Great, and ceded by 
poſterior treaties.) 5. Finland. 6. Swediſh Lapland: and, 7. The Swe- 
dith iſlands, Great abatement muſt be made for the lakes and unimptroved 
arts of Sweden; which are ſo extenſive, that the habitable part is con- 


ned to narrow bounds; The following are the dimenſions given us of 
this kingdom. | | IF +4 
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| x Seesen Proper, the following are the fi bdivifons: | 
.'-,  Upkndaa, Hlelſingia, 
Suder mania, | Dalicarlia, 
\ Weſtmaniaz | - Medelpedia, f 
Netieia ta Angermazia, . 
Seſtricia, iemptia. | 
of Gothlang, the ori are the ſubdiviſions 1 
5 Eaſt Gothland, Dalia 
1 | Welt Go d, qo Schonen, 
Ce Smaland, r Mekipgs:; . 
ermeland, | Halland, 


— e Lapland, the following are the ſubdiviſtons: 


Thorne Lapmark, Pithia Lapmar 
Kimi Lapmark, Uma L 
Lula Lapmark, . _ 
The principal places in Weſt Bothaia are Umea, Pitea, and Tones, 
Of Finland. the following are the the ſubdiv ions; 
faſt Bothniaz Nyland, 
: | Cajahia, Travaſtia, 
E n Sdvöloxi, Pinland Proper, 


A The. Swediſh iftes ate Gothlahd, Ocland, Aland, and 8 3 


The face of Sweden is pretty fimilac to thoſe of its neighbouring coun. 
tries ; only it has the advantage of navigable rivets; 

' CLituate AND SEASONS; 8011. . fartte muy be faid with Ve 
And ÞRODUCTIONS. to this article. Summer burſts from 
winter; and vegetation is mote ſpeedy than in ſouthern tlimates; for the 
ſun is here ſo hot, as ſometimes to 1 foreſts on fire, Stoves and warm 
furs mitigate the cod sf winter, which is ſo intenſe, that the noſes and 
[extremities of the inhabitants are ſometimes mortified ; and in ſuch caſes, 

the beſt remedy that has been found out, is rubbing the affected 97 — with 
inow. The Swedes, fince the days of Charles XII. Have been 
5 your to correct the native barreanck * en e e 
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colleges of agricolture, and in gene places with'gtear foccefs, The foil 
is much the ſame with that of Denmark, and ſome parts of Norway, gene- 


rally very bad, but in fome vallies ſurpriſingly fertile. The Swedes, til 
of late years, had not induſtry ſufficient to remedy the one, nor improve. 
the other. The peaſants now follow the agriculture of France and Eng- 
land ; and ſome late accounts ſay, that they raife almoſt as much, grain as 
maintains the natives. Gothland produces wheat, rye, barley, ggts, oo 
and beans; and In caſe of deficiency, the people are ſupplied from Live- 
nia and the Baltic provinces. In ſummer, the fields are verdant, and co- 
vered with flowers, and produce ſtrawberries, raſberries, eurfunts, and 
other ſmall fruits. The common people know, as yet, little of the cultt- 
vation of apricots, peaches, nectarines, pine · apples, - and the hke high-fla- 
voured fruits; but melons are brought to great perfection in dry ſeaſons. 
M1NERALS AND MEHT ALI] Swaden produces e ls, amethyſts, to- 
pazes, porphyry, lapis-lazuli, agate, cornelian, marble, and other follils. 
The chief wealth of Sweden, however, ariſes from her mines of filver, 
copper, lead, and iron. The Jaft mentioned metal employs no fewer 
than 450 forges, hammering mills, and fmelting-houſes. A kind of a gold 
mine has likewiſe been diſcovered ae Sweden, 2 3 To 
fromthe 1941 to1747, it prod only 2,389 ducats, e ue 
at 9% of. ierling; The firſt gallery of ond fiver Aids is 100 fathoms be- 
law the ſurface of the earth; the roof is ſupported r prodigious oaken 
beams; and from thence the miners defcend about 40 fathoms to the low- 
eſt vein. This mine is ſaid to produce 20,000 crowns a year. The pro- 
duct of the copper-mines is uncertain ; but the whole is loaded with vaſt 
taxes and reductions to the government, which has no other reſources for 
the exigencies of ſtate. Theſe ſubterraneous manſions are aſtoniſhing 
ſpacious, and at the ſame time commodious for their inhabitants, ſo that 
they ſeem to form a hidden world. The water-falls' in Sweden afford ex- 
cellent conveniency for turning mills for forges ; and for ſome ot 
the exports of Sweden for aa, Fane in 300,000, 3 Dr. Buſ- 
ching thinks that they conſtituted two-thirds of the national revenue. It 
muſt, however, be obſerved, that the extortions af the Swediſh govern- 
ment, and the importation of American bar-iron into Europe, and fore 
other cauſes, have greatly diminiſhed this manufacture of Sweden; ſq 
that the Swedes will be obliged to apply themſelves to ↄther Hranches of 
trade and improvements, eſpecially in agrieulture. \ | 
AnTIQUIT1IES AND CURIOSITIES, „A fewleagues from Gottenburgh 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. A there is a hideous precipice, down 
which a dreadful cataract of water ruſhes with fuek impetnokity, from the 
height into ſo deep à bed of water, that large maſts, and other bodies of 
timber, that are precipitated down it, diſappear, ſofne for half an hour, 
and others for an hour, before they are recovered: : the bottom of this bed 
has never been found, though ſounded by lines of ſeveral hundred fa- 
thoms. A remagkable flimy lake which ſinges things put into it, has been 
found in the ſouthern parts of Gothland :. and ſeveral parts of Sweden 
contain a ane, which being of a yellow colour, intermixed with ſeveral 
ltreaks of white, as if compoſed of gold and filver, affords ſulphur, vi- 
tio}, alum, and minium. The Swedes pretend to have à manuſcript of 
INT of the Goſpels into Gothic, done by a biſhop 1300 years 
Se as.] Their ſeas are the Baltic, and the gulſs ef Bothnia and Fin- 
2 hee are arms of the Baltic; and on the. weſt of me vs ig 
Categate ſea, and the Sound, a {trait about four miles over, which divi 
del from Dean. 1455 te eee e 
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bone that excellent and candid natural philoſopher Haſſelquiſt, into the 
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Theſe {cas have no tides, and are frozen up uſually fou months in the 
year; nor are they ſo ſalt as the ocean, never mixing with it, becauſe a 
current ſets always out of the Baltic ſea into the ocean. | 

„ QUADRUPEDs, BIRDS, AND, FISHEs,] Theſe differ little from thoſe 
Already deſcribed in Norway and Denmark, to which I muſt refer; only the 
Swediſh horſes. are known. to be more : ſerviceable - in war than the 
German, The Swediſh.hawks, when carried to France, have been known 
to re viſit their native country; as appears from one that was killed in Fin- 
land, with an inſcription on a ſmall gold plate, fignifying that he belong. 
ed to the French king. The fiſhes found in the rivers and lakes of Sweden, 
are the ſame with thoſe in other northern countries, and taken in ſuch 
quantities, that their pikes (portigulany) are ſalted and pickled for expor- 
tation. The train-oil of the ſeals taken in the gulf of Finland, is a conſi- 
gerable article ef exportation. | 1 8 
INHABUMANTSs, MANNERS, Ax p cus rous.] There is a great diverſity 
of characters among the people of Sweden; and what is peculiarly re- 
markable among —_ they are known to have bad different characters ir 
different ages. At preſent, their peaſants ſeem to be a heavy plodding race 
of men, ſtrong and hardy; but without any other ambition than that of 
ſubſiſting themſelves and their families as well as they can: the mercantile 
£laſſes are much of the ſame caſt; but great application and perſeverance 
is diſcovered among them all. One could, however, form no idea that the 


modern Swedes are deſcendants of thoſe, who; under Guſtavus Adolphus 


and Charles XII. carried terror in their names through diſtaut countries, 
and ſhook the foundations of the greateſt empires. The intrigues of their 
ſenators dragged them to take pait in the late war againſt Pruſha ; yet their 
behaviour was ſpiritleſs, and their courage contemptible. The principal 
nobility. and gentry of Sweden are naturally brave, polite, and hofpitable-; 
they have high and warm notions of  hogoury and'are jealous of their na- 
tional 1 8 ih The dreſs, exerciſes, and diverſions, of the common peo- 


| Pe are almoſt the {ame with thoſe of Denmark: the better ſort are in- 


tatuated with French modes and faſhions. - The women go to the plough, 
threſh out the corn, row upon the water, ſerve the bricklayers, carry 
burdens, and do all the common drudgeries in huſbandry. Vit 


Rerigion,] , Chriſtianity was introduced here in the gth century. 


Their religion is Lutheran, which was propagated amonęſt them by Guf- 


tavus Vaſa, about the year 1523. The Swedes are ſurpriſingly uniform 
and unremitting in religious matters; and have ſuch aver ſian to popery, 


that caſtration is the fate of every Roman catholic prieſt diſcovered in their 


country. The archbiſhop. of Upſal has a revenue of about 400 l. year; 
and has under him 13 ſuffragans, beſides ſuperintendents, with moderate 
ſtipends. No clergyman bas the leaſt direction in the affairs of ſtate ; but 
their morals and the ſanctity of their lives endear them ſo much to the 
people, that the government would repent making them its enemies. Their 
Churches are. neat, and often ornamented. A body of eccleſiaſtical laws 
and canons direct their religious ceconomy. A converſion to-popery, or 
A long continuance under excommunication, which cannot paſs without 
the king's perpaiſſion, is puniſhed by impriſonment' and exile, 


|, SANGUAGE, «LEARNING, AND LEARNED MEN.] The Swediſh lan- 
rg: is a dialect of the Teutonic, and reſembles that of Denmark. The 


wedith nobllity and gentry are, in general, more converſant in polite li- 
terature than theſe of many. other more Rouriſhing ſtates, They have of 
late exhibited ſome noble ſpecimens of their munificence for the improve- 
ment of literature; , witneſs their ſending, at the expence of private per- 


eaſtern 


| 
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eiftern countries for diſcoveries, where he died. This noble ſpirit is 
eminently encouraged by the royal family ; and her Swediſh majeſty pur- 
chaſed, at no inconfiderable expence for that country, all Haſſeſquiſt's 
collection of curiofitres. That able civilian, ſtateſman, and hiſtorian Puff 
fendorff, was a native of Sweden; and fo was the late celebrated Linnzns, 
who carried natural philoſophy, in ſome branches at ſeaſt, particularly 
botany, to the higheſt pitch. The paſſion of the famous queen "Chriſtina 
for literature, is well known to the public; and ſhe may be accounted a 
genius in many branches of knowledge. Even in the midſt of the late 
Jiſtradtions of Sweden, the fine arts, particularly drawing, ſculpture, and 
architecture, were encouraged and protected. Agricultural learning; both 
in theory and practice, is now carried to a conſiderabſe height in that 
kingdom ; and the character. given by ſome writers, that the Swedes are a 
dull heavy people, fitted only for bodily labour, is in a great meaſure ow- 
ing to their having no br of exerting their talents,” l 

UnTverSiTIEs.) The principal is that of Upſal, inſtituted near 400 
years ago, and patronized by fucceſſive monarchs, particularly by the 
great Guſtavus Adolphus, and his daughter queen Chriſtina," There are 
near 1500 ſtudents in this 'univerfity ; but for the moſt''part they are 
2 indigent, and lodge five or fix together, in very poor hovels, 


The profeſſors jn different branches of literature are about twenty-two; 


of whom the principal are thoſe of divinity, eloquence, botany, anato« 
my, chemiſtry, natural philoſophy, aſtronomy, and, agriculture. Their 
falaries are from 701. to 100 l. per annum. This univerſity, juſtly called 
by Stillingfleet, «© that great and hitherto unrivalled ſchool of natural hiſ. 
tory,” is certainly the firſt ſeminary of the North for academical 'edvca+ 
tion; and has produced, from the time of its inſtitution, perſons eminttit 
in every branch of ſcience, The learned publications, which have lately 
been given to the world by its members, FiGciently prove the flouriſhing 
ſtate of literature in thefe parts; and the theſes, compoſed by the ſtudents 
on their admifſion to their degrees, would form 3 very mtereſting col- 
lection. Many of theſe tracts upon various ſubjects of polite literature, 
antiquities, languages, &c. evidence the erudition and af of the reſpec- 
tive authors : among the works of this ſort which have widely diffuſed the 
fame of this learned focity throughout Europe, are the Amanitates Acallel 
demice, or a Collection of Theſes, upon Natural Hiſtory, held under the 
celebrated Linnæus, and chiefly ſelected by that maſter. 8 
There is another univerſity at Abo, in Finland, but not fo well endow- 
ed nor fo flouriſhing : and there was a third at Lunden, in Schonen, 
which is now fallen into decay. Every dioceſe is provided with a free- 
ſchool, in which boys are qualified for the univerſity . | 1 
MANUFACTURES, TRADE, 108 3 The Swediſh commonalty ſubſiſt 
MERCE, AND CHIEF, TOWNs, 3 by agriculture, mining, grazing, 
hunting, and fiſhing. Their materials for traffic are bulky and uſeful com- 
modities of maſts, beams, deal-Foards, and other forts of timber for ſhip- 
ping; tar, pitch, bark of trees, pot-aſh, wooden utenſils, hides, flax, 
hemp, peltry, furs, copper, lead, iron, cordage, and fiſh, Even the 
manufacturing of iron was introduced into Sweden fo  late'as the 16th 
century; for till that time they fold their own crude'ore to the Hanſe 
towns, and brought it back again manufactured into utenſils. About the 
middle of the 17th century, = the affiſtance of the Dutch and Flemines, 
they ſet up ſome manufactures of glafs, ftarch, tin, woollen, filk, ſoap, 


An academy of arts and ſciences was ſome years ſinee eſtabliſhed at Stockholm, and 
is now in a flouriſhing condition They have pabliffied ſeveral volumes of memoirs, 
Which have been well received by the public. | 
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; armories,. wire.and flatting mills ; mills a 
and ſtamping ; and of late they have built 


the proſpect is terminated 
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ather:drefling, and faxy-railly Bookſelling was at that time 2 trade 
nown in Sweden. They have fince Who IT ne 9 8 5 855 


| 1 and manufactures. of ſail- cloth, cotton, fuſtian, and other ſtuffs; 


linen; alum, and brunſtone ; paper-mills, and gunpowder-mills ; vaſt 


| . of copper, braſs, ſteel, and iron, are now wrought in Sweden. 


bey have alſo founderies for cannon, 9 for fire arms and anchors, 
o for Nr and ſor boring 

many ſhips for ſale. 

Certain towns in Sweden, 24 in number, ate Called Staple-towns, where 

the merchants are allowed to import and export commodities in their own 


ſhips. Thoſe towns which have no og eee though lying near 


the ſea, are called land-towns.* A third kind are termed mine -· towns, as 
belonging to the mine diſtricts, The Swedes, about the year 1952, had 
greatly increaſed their exports, and diminiſhed their imparts, moſt part 
of which arrive, or are ſent off, in Swediſh ſhips ; the Swedes now 

ap- 


kind of navigation · act, like that of the Engliſh. Theſe promi 


arances were, however, blaſted, by the madneſs and jea louſies of the 
wediſh government, 8 
. . Stockhalm isa ſtaple-town, and the capital of the kingdom: it ſtands 
about 760 miles north-eaſt of London, upon ſeven ſmall rocky iflands, 
beſides two peninſulas, and built upon piles, It ſtrikes a ſtranger with its 


Fngular and romantic ſcenery. A variety of contraſted and enchanting 


views are formed by numberleſs rocks of granite, riſing boldly from the 
ſurface of the-water, oY bare and craggy, partly dotted with houſes, 
or feathered with EE he harbour, which 1s ſpacious and convenient, 
though difficult of og is an inlet of the Baltic: the water is clear as 


_ cryſtal; and of ſuch depth, that [ſhips of the largeſt burthen can ap- 


- 


h the quay, which is of conſiderable breadth, and lined with ſpacious 
— and warehouſes. At the extremity of the harbour, ſeveral ſtreets 
riſe one above another in the form of an amphitheatre ; and the palace, 
a magnificent building, crowns the ſummit. Towards the ſea, about two 


or three miles from the town, the harbour is contracted into à narrow 


ſtrait, and, winding among high. rocks, diſappears from the - and 
; a — hills, overſpread with foreſt. It is 
far beyond the power of wards, or of the pencil, to delineate theſe fin- 
gular views. The central iſland, from which the city derives its name, 
and the Ritterholm, are the handſomeſt partsof the tawn, 
Exceptigg in the ſuburbs, where the houſes are of wood, painted red, 
the grocrality of the buildings are of ſtone, or brick ſtuccoed white; The 
yal palacę, which ſtands in the centre of Stockholm, and upon the higheſſ 
pot of ground, was begun by Charles XI. it is a large *. lar ſtane 
edifice, and the ſtyle of architecture is both elegant and magnificent *. 
Tue number af houſe-keepers who pay taxes are 60,000. This city is 
furniſhed with all the exterior marks af magnificence, and erections for 
manufactures and commeree that are common to other great European 
F particularly a national bank, the capital of which is 466,666]. 1 38. 4d. 
ſterling. Bi 260%, 


\ . GovsnnnesNT.] The government of Sweden has undergone many 


changes. The Swedes, like the Danes, were onginally free, and during 
the courſe of many centuries the crown was ęlective; but aſter various 


x e which will be hereafter mentioned, Charles XII. who was 


killed in 1718, became deſpotic, He was ſucceeded by his fiſter Ulrica; 
who conſanted to the abolition of dgſpotiſm, and reſtored the ſtates 
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their former liberties 3 and they, in return, aſſociated her huſband, the 
HEE of Heſſe Caſſel, with her in the government. A new model of 
the conſtitution was then drawn up, by which the royal pour was. 
brought, perbaps, too low ; for the king of Sweden could. kroch be, 
called by that name, being limited in every exerciſe of government, and 
even in the education of his own children, The diet of e tes ap- 
inted the great officers of the N dee ; and all the emplayr of 
any value, eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military, ere conferred by the king, 
only with the approbation of the ſenate. The eſtates were formed of de. 
puties from the four orders, nobility, clergy, wh. and peafants, The 
repreſentatives of the nobility, which included gentry, amounted to 
above 1000, thoſe of the clergy to 200, the kr an}: to about 150, and 
the FURRY 250. Each order ſat in its own houſe, and had its own 
ſpeaker; and each choſe a ſecret committee for the diſpatch of buſineſs. 
The ſtates were to be convoked once in three years, in the month of Ja- 
nuary, and their collective body had greater powers than the parliament of 
Great Britain; hecauſe, as it has been rved, the king's prerogative 
was far more bounded, 5 # 4 
When the ſtates were not ſitting, the affairs of the public were managed 
by the king and the ſenate, which were no other than à committee of 
the ſlates, but choſen in a particular manner; the nobility, or upper hauſe 
appointed 24 deputies, the clergy 12, and the burghers 12 ; theſe choſe © 
three perſons, who were to be preſented to the king, that he might no- 
minate one out of the three for each vacancy, The peaſants had no vote 
in electing a ſenator. Almoſt all the executive power was jodged in the 
ſenate, which pen" of / ee e _— 2 es 
ovinces, the preſident o chancery, and the grand-marſhal. 
enators, don he receſs of the ſtates, formed the king's privy-council.; . 
but he had no more than a caſting vote in their deliberations. Ap 
lay to them from different courts of judicature ; but each ſenator was ac+ 
countable to the ſenate for his conduct tothe ſtates. Thus, 8 the whole, 
the goverament of Sweden mißt be called . for the king's pow 
er was not ſo great as that of a ſtadtholder. e ſenate had even à power 
of impoſing upon the king a ſub-committee of their number, who Were tg 
us e his perſon, and to be a check upon all R down 
to the very management of his family. It would be endleſs id recount the 
numerous ſuborCoate courts, boards, commiſſions, and tribunals, Which 
the jealouſy of the Swedes had introduced into the civil, military, commer: 
cjal, and other departments; it is ſufficient to ay; that though nothing 
could be more plauſible, ye: ne leſs practicable, than the whole 
plan of their diſtributive powers. Their rs and miniſters, under 
he notion of making them. checks upon ane another, were multiplied ta 
an inconvenient degree; and the operations of government were greatly 
reardedy if not rendered incl, in the tedious forms through which 
mu 
in Auguſt, 1772, the whale ſyſtem af the Swediſh government was 
totally changed by the late king, by force, and in the.moſt unexpected 
manner. The circumſtances which attended this extraordinary revolu- 
tion, will be found at the cloſe of our review of the hiſtory of Sweden. - 
By that event the Swedes, inſtead of having the particular dete af their 
conſtitution reclied, found their king inveſted with a degree of autho- 
nty little inferior to that of the moſt deſpgtic princes of Europe. By the 
new form of government, the king is to aſſemble and ſeparate the ſtates 
whenever he pleaſes ; he is to have the ſole diſpoſal of the army, the navy, 


fuances, and all employments, civil and military ; and though by ar: Joy 
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ſyftem the king does not openly claim a powef of impoſing taxes on all o- 
cafions, yet ſuch as Ales ſubliſt are to be perpetual ; and in caſe of in- 
vaſion, or prefiing neceſſity, the King way impoſe ſome taxes till the ſtates 
ein be affembled... But of this neceſſity he is to be the judge, And the 
meeting of the fates depends wholly upon his will and pleafure. And 
when they ate aſſembled, they are to deliberate upon nothing but what 
the king thinks proper to Tay before tliem. It is eaſy to diſcern, that a 
overnment thus conſtituted, can be little,retoved” from one of the moſt 
potic Kind. However, the Sxedilfi nation is ſtill amuſed with ſome 
Aght appearances of à legal and linited government, For in the new 
em, which conſiſts of fi ty-ſeven articles, à ſenate is appointed, conſiſt 
ing of ſeventeen memberb, comprehending the great officers of the crown 
and the governor.of Pomerania: and they. are required to 2 their 


advice in all the affairs of ti fate, whenever the King ſhall demand it. 


In chat cafe, if the queſtions agitated are of great importance, and the 
advice of the fengtors ſhould be contrary to the opinion of the king, 
_ arftthey nmanimboits therein, the'king, it is faid, ſhall follow their advice. 


But this, it may he obſeryed, is a circumſtance. that can hardly ever happen 
that all the members of a ſenate, tonfiſting chiefly of officers of the crown, 
Mond give their opinions againſt the king; and in every other cafe the 
Eing is to hea?” their opinions, and then to adt as he thinks proper. There 
are ſome other* apparent reſtratuts of the regal power in the new ſyſtem 
of government, but they are in reality very inconſiderable. It is faid, in- 
deed, that the king cannot eftablifh any new law, nor aboliſh any old one, 
without the knowledge and conſent of the ftates : but the king of Swe- 
den, according to the preſent conſtitution, is fveved with fo much autho- 
rity, power, and influence, that it is hardly to be expected that any perſon 
il venture to make an oppoſition to whatever he ſhall propofe, | 
„ PYNISHMENTS.] The common method of execution in Sweden is be- 
heading and hanging for murder, the hand of the criminal is firſt chop- 
pet of, and he is then beneaded, and "quartered ; © women, after be- 
ading, inſtead of being quarterett are burned. No capital puniſhment 
is inflicted, without the ſentence” being confirmed” by the king. Every 
cifoner'is at Nberty to petition” the King,, within a month after the trial. 
&petition either chmplains of unjuſt condemnation, and in ſuch a caſe 


demands a revifal of tne ſentence ;. or elſe prays for pardon, or a mitiga- 


tion of puniſhmetit.”. Malefactors are never put to death, except for very 
atrocious crimes, ſach as murder, houſebreaking, robbery upon the high- 
way, or repeated thefts.” Other crimes, many of which in ſome coun- 
tries are conſidered as capital, are chieftly puniſhed by whipping, condem- 
nation to tive upon bread and water, impriſonment, and hard labour, 
either for life, or for a Hated time, according to the nature of the crime. 
Criminals were tortured to extort confeſſion till the reign of the preſent 
king; but, in 177 ,, his late Swedifty majeſty aboliſhed this crue} and ab- 
fars practice. i ; « 
Pol iricaL IxTERESTS OF SWEDEN.) In thereign of Guſtavus Vaſa, 
a treaty of alliance firſt took place berween Sweden and France ; and at- 
terwards Sweden alſo entered into a ſubſidiary treaty with France, in the 
reign of Guſtavus eg A In confequence of theſe treatics, France 
by degrees acquired an afcendency inSweden, which was very pernicious to 
the intereſts of that kingdom. This crown has generally received a ſub- 
fidy from France for above ioo years paſt, and has much ſuffered by it. 
During the reign of Charles the XIth and Charles the XIIth, Sweden was 
facrificed to the intereſt of France; and during the laſt war with the king 
of Pruſſia, for the fake of a ſmall ſubſidy from France, the crown of _ 
7 en 
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"Jeff was Torced to contract a- debt of 3,5c0,0001. which has ſince been con- 
niderabl augmented, ſo that this debt now amounts to near fave millions. 


Some of their wiſeſt men have perceived the miſchievous tendency. of theic 


connection with France, and have endeavoured to put an end to it. But 
the influence of the French court in Sweden, in conſequence of their ſub- 
fidies and intrigues, has occaſioned conſiderable factions in that kin 

In 1738, a moſt powerful party appeared in the diet, in favour of Fren 
meaſures. The perſons who compoſed it went under the denomination of 
Hatt. The obje& held out to the nation was, the recovery of ſome of the 
dominions yielded to. Ruſſia; and conſequently the ſyſtem they were to 
proceed upon, was to break with that power, and connect themſelves 
with France. The party directly oppoſed to them was headed by count 
Horn, and thoſe who had contributed to eſtabliſh the new form of 
verument, which was ſettled after, the death of Chai les, XII. Their 
object was peace, and the promotion of the domeſtic welfare of the na- 
tian. The fyſtem therefore, which they adopted, was to maintain a cloſe 
correſpondence with Ruſſia, and to avoid all farther connection with 
France. Theſe were ſtyled the Capt. There was belades a third party, 


called the Hunting Caps, compoſed of perſons who were as yet undeter. . 


minted to which of the other two they would join themſelves. Theſe par 
ties long continued, but the French party generally prevailed, greatly to 
the detriment of the real intereſts of the kingdom. Some efforts were em- 
loyed by the Engliſh court to leſſen or deſtroy the French influence in 
weden, and for Tonka time they were ſucceſsful ; but the Hat party again 
acquired the aſcendancy. Theſe parties, however, are now aboliſhed, in 
conſequence of the late king of Sweden having made ſuch a total change in 
the con!titution of the goyerament, | w | 
* Rtvenve and coin.] The revenue of Sweden, by the unfortunate 
wars of Charles XII. and with the Ruſſians ſince, has been greatly redu- 
ced. Livonia, Bremen, Verdun, and other places that kingdom was 
ſtripped of, contained about 78, ooo ſquare 0 5 Her gold and ſilver 
ſpecie jn the late reign, aroſe chiefly from the king's German dominions. 
8 800 the crown-lands, poll- money, tithes, mines, and other articles, 
are ſaid to have produced one million ſterling, The payments. that are 
made in copper, which is here the chief medium of commerce, is extreme- 
ly inconvenient ; ſome of thoſe pieces being as large as tiles; and a cart 
or wheelbarrow is often required to carry home a moderate ſom. The 


Swedes, however, have gold ducats, and eight-mark pieces of filver, va- 


Jued each at 58. zd. but theſe are very ſcarce, and the inhabitants of Swe- 
den have now very little ſpecie in circulation: large pieces of copper 
ſtamped, and ſmall bank notes, being almoſt their only circulating 
money. $1 | | 
DR PART AND FORCES, ] I have already hinted, that no country in 
the world has produced greater heroes, or braver troops, than the Swedes ; 
and yet they cannot be ſaid to maintain a ſtanding army, as their forces 
conſiſt of a regulated militia. The cavalry is clothed, armed, and main- 
tained, by a rate raiſed upon the nobility and gentry, according to their 
eſtates ; and the infantry by the peaſants, Each province is obliged to 
find its proportion of ſoldiers, according to the number of farms it con- 
tains; every farm of 60 or _7cl. per annum, is charged with a foot - ſol - 
dier, furniſhing him with diet, lodging, and ordinary cloaths, and about 
205, a year, in mongy ; or elſe a little wooden houſe is built him by the 
farmer, who allows him hay and paſturage for a cow, and ploughs and 
ſows land enough to ſupply. him with bread. When embodied, they are 
ſubje& to military law, but otherwiſe to the civil law of the country. It 
may therefore literally be ſaid, that every Swediſh ſoldier has a property 


in 
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in the country he defends, This national army is thaught to amount te 
above 40,200 men, but before the loſs of Livonia to 60,000 ; and Sweden 
Formerly could have fitted out 40 ſhips of the line, but of late years their 
2 together wich their docks, have been ſuffered greatly to run to 
y. 2 77 . , | 

Royar 3 The king's ſtyle is king of the Gaths and Vandals, 
great prince of Finland, duke of. Schonen, Pomerania, c ; 
Oa bens OF KNIGHTHOOD.] Theſe are the order af the North or Pa- 


lar Star, conſiſting of 24 members; the order of Vaſa; and the order of 
the Sword ; the laſt created in 1772. 


- Hrsroxy or Swzpix,] The Goths, the ancient inhabitants of this 
country, joined by the Normans, Danes, Saxons, Vandals, &c. have had 
the reputation of fubduing the Roman empire, and all the ſouthern nations 
of Europe. I ſhall not here follow the wid romances of the Swediſh hiſto. 
. Yians through the early ages, from Magog, the great-grand-ſon of Noah. 
It is ſufficient to fay, that Sweden has as good a claim to be an ancient 
monarchy, as any we know of. Nor ſhall I diſpute her being the para- 
mount ſtate of Scandinavia (Sweden, Denmark, and Norway), and that 
the horrowed her name from one of her princes. The introduction of 
Chriſtianity by Anfgarius biſhop of Bremen, in 829, ſeems to preſent the 
rt certain period of the Swediſh hiſtory. 
Tho hiſtory of Sweden, and indeed of all the northern nations, even 
during the firlt ages of Chriſtianity, is confuſed and unintereſting, and of- 
ten doubtful ; but ſufficiently replete with murders, maſſacres, and ra- 
wages. That of Sweden is void of conſiſtency till about the middle of the 
'fourteenth century, when it aſſuryes an appearance more regular, and af- 
ſords wherewith to recompenſe the attention of thoſe who chuſe to make it 
an object of their ſtudies. At this time, however, the government of the 
Swedes was far from warn & clearly aſcertained, or uniformly admini- 
tered, The crown was elective, though in this election the rights of blood 
were net altogether diſregarded, The great lords poſſeſſed the moſt conſi- 
derable part of the wealth of the kingdom, which conſiſted chiefly.in And; 
commerce being unknown or neglected, and even agriculture itſelf in a very 
rude and imperfect ſtate. The clergy, particularly thoſe of a dignified 
rank, from the great reſpect paid to their character among the inhabitants 
of the North, had acquired an immenſe influence in all public affairs, and 
obtained poſſeſſions of what lands had been left unoccupied by the nobility. 
Theſe two ranks of men, enjoying all the property of the ſtate, formed 3 
council called the Senate, which was * of all public deliberations 
This ſyſtem of Serpent was extremely unfavourable to the national 
proſperity, The Swedes periſhed in the diſſenſions between their prelates 
and lay-barens, or betwren thoſe and their ſovereign ; they were drained 
of the little riches they poſſeſſed, to f the indolent pomp of a few 
magnificent biſhops ; and, what was ſtill more fatal, the unlucky ſituation 
pf their internal affairs expoſed them to the inroads and oppreſſion of a fa- 
reign enemy. Theſe were the Danes, who by their neighbourhood. and 
o wer were always able to avail themſęlves of the diſſenſſons of Sweden, 
and to ſubjeft under a foreign yoke, a country weakened and exhauſted by 
its domeſtic broils. In this deplorahle fituation Sweden remained far 
more than two centuries; ſometimęs ynger the nominal ſubjection of its 
own princes, ſometimes united to the kingdoen of Nenmark, and in cithex 
cafe equally oppreſſed and inſulted. 5 bo 
Magnus Ladelus, crowned in 1276, ſeems to haye been the firſt king 
of Sweden who purſued a regular ſyſtem to increaſe his authority; and to 
tucceed in this, he mads the augmentation of the rc ęgues of the crown bis 
brin- 
* | 
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Sicipal object. Ile was one of the ableſt princts Who kad ever (at ode 
Beedin throne ; by his art and'addreſs he prevailed upon the convention | 
of eſtates to make very exttaordinary grants to him for the ſupport df hu 
royal digntty- The augmentation of the revenues of the cow was na- 
turally followed by a propottionable increaſe of the regal power ; und 
whilth by the ſteady and vigorous exertion of this power, Magnus bumbled 
the haughty ſpirit of the nöbles, sw created in the reft, of the vation a tref- 
pect for the royal dignity, with wfilch they appear; before to have been but 
little achvaitited ; he, at the fame time, by eee his authority in gay | 


reſp6s for the public good, reconcifed his ſubjeRs do acts of power, wh 
ormer monarchs they would have oppoled with the utmoſt Violence, 
e ſurcelfors of Magnus did not maintain their authority with equal abiti- 
y 3 ant ſeverat rommotions and revolutions followed, Which three the 
nation into great diſorder and confuſion, and the government was for 4 
long time in the moſt unſettfetl ſtar e. 
in the year 1487, Margaret, daughter of Valdemar, king of Penmatk, 
and widow of Huguin, Eng of Norway, reigned in both theſe e 
That prindeſs, to the ordinary ambition of her ſex, added” a, penetration 
and enlargement of mind, which rendered her capable of conducting the 
greateſt and moſt romplicated defigtis. She has been called the Semicamis. 
If the North, becauſe, like Semitamis, ne found means to reduce by arms, 
ot by intrigur, an immenſe extent of territory 5 and became queen of Den. 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, being elected to this laſt in #494." She pro- 
jected the uniom of Calmar, ſo famous in the North, by Wick theſe "5k - 
doms were for the future to remain under oye ſovereign, elected by each 
kingdom in its turn and who ſhould divide bis telidence between them all. 
8veral 'revolations enfued after the death of Margaret; and at ſengeh 
Chriſtian II. the laſt king of Denmark, who, by virtue of the treaty of 


Calmar, was alfo 1 $e Sweden, engaged in a ſcheme to render higuſcl 

entirely abſolute, The barbarous whey by which he attempted to effe& 
this deſign no leſs barbarous, proved the deſtruction of himlelf, and af- 
forded an opportunity for changing the face of affairs in Sweden. In or- 
der to eſtabſiſh His authority in that kingdom, he laid à plot for maſſacring 
the a" nn nobility. This horrid deſign was actually carried into exe- 
cution, Nov. 8, 1520. Of all thoſe who could oppoſe the deſpotis 
of Chriſtian, no one remained in Sweden, but Guſtavus Vaſa, a 


* deſcended uf the ancjerit kings of that country, and who 
ad yh ized his arms againſt the king of Denmark. An immenſe 
ice was laid on his hend. The Dani ſoldiers were ſent in purſuit of 
him; but by his pom in and addreſs he eluded all their attempts, and 
eſcaped, under the ditguite of a peaſant, to the mountains of Dalecarlia. 
This is not the place to relate his dangers and fatigues, how to prevent 
his diſcovery he wrought in the bras · mines, how he was betrayed by thoſe 
in whom fre repoſed his confidence, and in fine ſurmounting a thouſand ob- 
ſtatles, engaged the ſavage, but warlike inhabitants of Dalecarlia, to un- 
dertake "is rauſe, to oppoſe and to conquer his tyrannical oppreſſor, 
dw etlen by his means, again acquired independence. The ancient nobi- 
lay wert moſtly deſtroyed. Guſtavus was at the head of a vidrious army 
who admited his valour, and were attached to his perſon. He vas cren 

therefore firſt adrainiſtrator, and afterwards king of Sweden, by the uni ver- 
fal oonſent, and with the ſhouts of the whole nation. His circumſtances 
were much mote favourable than thoſe of any former prince who had poſ- 
feſſed this dignity” The maffacre of the nobles, had rid him of thoſe 
proud and hanghty enetnies, who had ſo long been the bane of all regular 


Fovernment in Sweden. The clergy, indeed, * 
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dangerous; but the opinions of Luther which began at this time to i 

in the North, the * with which. they were ſupported, and 1 
which they had acquired among the Swedes, gave him an opportunity of 
changing the e ſyſtem, of that country.; and the exerciſe. of the 
Roman catholic re igion was prohibited in the year 15 44, under the ſeyereſt 
penalties, which have neyer yet been. relaxed. iat of a Gothic, ariſto 
cracy, the moft turbulent of all governments, and, when empoiſoned by 
religious tyranny, of all governments the moſt wretched, Sweden, in this 
manner, became a regular, monarchy.. Some favourable effects uf. this 
change were ſoon viſible :. arts and manufactures were eſtahliſhed and .im-, 
proved; navigation and commerce began to flouriſh ; letters and, civility: 
were introduced; and a kingdom, known only by name to the reſt of Eu- 
rope, began to be known by its arms, and to, have à certain weight in all, 
public treaties or _del;berations. _.,,_.... ag toe e . 
Guſtavus died in 1559; while his eldeſt ſon Eric, was preparing to, em- 
bark for England to marry queen Elizabeth. e e ü e 

Under Eric, who ſucceeded. his father Guſtayus Vafaf the | titles of. 
count and baron were introduced ihto Sweden, and made hereditary., Eric's 
miſerable and cauſelels jealouſy of has brothers forced him to take up ams; 
and the ſetate fiding with them, he 8 in. 1566. * tt: 

John ſucceeded him, and entered into a ruinous war with, Ruſſia. John, 
attempted, by the advice of his queen, to re-eſtabliſh the catholic religion 
in Swedep ; buf, though he made ſtrong efforts for that purpoſe, and even 
reconciled, kimſelt to the Pope, he. was oppoſed by e 
and the ſcheme proved ineffectual. John's ſon Sigiſmund, was, however, 
choſen King of Poland in, 1587, upon which he endeavoured again to te- 
diere de Reman! Sabel religion, io bis dominion bab de de in 


RF. art or el 15nd abuts 13 going”) 
Schatte, brother to kipg John, was choſen, adminiſtrator. of Sweden 3 
arid being a ftrepuous proteſtant, his nephew, Sigiſmund, endeavoured 
to drive him from, the Sun e but without effect; till at laſt he 
and his family was excluded from the ucceflion to 162 crown, which was 
' conferred upon; Charles in 159g. The en of Charles, through, the prace 
tices of Sigiſmund; who was himſelf a e prince, ;ang.at the, head. of 
2 great party both in Sweden and Ruflia,gwas; turbulent ;,which-gaye the 
Danes entouragemient to invade Sweden. Their condu was checked by 
the great Guſtayus Adolphus, though then a-minax, and heir. apparent, to 
Sweden. Upon. the death of ö wened in 18 11, he 
was dec las ei of age by the ſtates, though then only in his eighteenth year. 
Guſftavus,' ſoon after his acceſſion, found bimſell. through the power and. 
Ae Poles, Ruſhans,, aud Danes, engaged: in a wat, with all his 
peighbours, under infiaite diſadvantages ; F yu pork Eee l, He 
narrowly miſſed being maſter of Ruſſia; but the Ruſſians were ſo tenacious 
of their independency, that his ſcheme was baffled.” ,.In,1617 he made a 
pace under the mediation of James I. of England, by Which he recovered 
Awohla, aud four towns. in prefeture of Novogorod, with a ſum of 
money beſides. 5 e yk age dr AIRY 
The ideas of Guſtavus began now to extend. He had ſeen a yaſt deal 
of military ſervice, and he was affiſted by the counſels of La Gardie, one 
of the beſt generals and wiſeſt ſtateſmen of his age. $19 troops, by per- 
petual war, had become the beſt diſciplined and molt warlike in Europe; and 
ſe carried his ambition farther than hiſtorians are willing to acknowledge. 
The princes of the houſe of Auſtria were, it is certain, early jealous of _ 
| his enterpiizing ſpirit, and ſupported his ancient implacable enemy Sigiſ- 
mund, whom Guſtavus deſeated. In 1627, he formed the ficge of Your 
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Ack, in which he was unſucoeſsſul; but the attempt which was deſfentedk 


only by the ſudden riſe of the iſtulaʒ added ſo mucti to his military cha- 


\ 


racter, that the prbteſtant caàuſe placed him at the head of the confederacy 


for reducing the houſe of Auſtria. | Kis life: from ttrat time, Was a conti. 
nued chain ofthe moſt rapid and wonderful fucceſſes : een the mention of 
each would exceed our bounds. It is fufficient to ſny that after, tak h 
Riga, and over running Livonia, he entered: Poland; where he. was vice! 
rious; and from thence, in 160, be handrd in Pomeranin. drove che Ger. 
maus out of Mecklenburgh, defeated the famous count A ifly the Auſtiian 
neral, who was till then thought invinethle; and /over-ran' Franconia. 
U n the defeat and death of Tilly Wallehftein;! another: Auſtriuis gene- 
ral, of equal reputation, was appointed to comriand agaihſt G4 
who was killed upon the plain:of Lutzen in 16323 aſterogainiug a batte; 
which, had he ſurvived, wauld probabiy have put à period to the Ru- 
ſtrian greatneſs, ibm aff 19h i; ban 919% ,4QO1 722 "It 
The amazing! abilities bf Guſtawas:zAdbiphins, both in the tabihiet ahd 
the field, ineverappearedſo-fully ag after his death. | He left bebintU hm s 
let of generals, trained:by bimſelß, who iniaittfine d the gor of ther we- 
diſu army with moſt ſtaniſſring valo us amd ſucceſs. Tfialnames uf Nuke 
Bernard, Banter, Tor ſtonſon, Wraupel, and nthers, and heir prodi 
actions of war never cn de forgotten in the auinals of Europe. rt is un- 
certain hat cauiſe G uſtavus oui havenpurſued, had his hie been 
longed, and his ſucteſſch oontimued; but there! is ther ſtrorigeſt aſon to 
believe, that ie had: in is r ſome ubat mare than the relief of ex 
teſtants, and the reſtorat iam uf the Balatine fathꝭſy. Hig chancellor Oxen- 
ſtiern was tas conſummate a politictan ab he was warrior'3/rand during rhe 
minority ofihis daughter Chriſtina. he managed. affairs 0:5 uten wich 
ſuch ſucceſa, that ſſie n a manner dictated ti peace of Weuphalia, 11648, 
which thræwi the. affairs pf! Europe to new ſyſtem. , +3 25 e b. 


hi vs, . 


_ Chriſtina /wasbuts!fi-yaans/of age when her bit het was killeck She rel 


ceived a noble «ducation;; hit hen qua gen ck ai undommon;and ths 
deed romantic; turn. She invited td henitobot;; Dotcartes, Salmaſius, and 


other learned men; to whom the was nat, nhavevern extremely liber ad- 


dhe expreſſed a valuei ur Grotiins · i nd ſne Nan iexcellunt udgu of the 
polite arts a hut. liberal, and imgelicate in thtz choichat henprivate favours 
ites. Sher at the! fame time diſcharged all the duties of her high ſtation ?; 
and though her generals were bafely: betrayed by Ertnce, the cbnti nue to 
ſupport the honour; of her crown. Being meſoberl not an marry,>the re 
ſigned her crown. tb heucouſin Charles Guſtavus, ſoſ to the duke of Deux 
Ponte, in 106 f Hoist h f 20) 56 qlib ale qi bas zl u 
Charies had great ſueceſs agaiuſt:the; ales: he drove their king, John 
Caſimir, idto Sileſia; nd: redeived from them an off of. lalleꝑ iance⸗ 
which, with their uſualñneanſtantyv, they brake. His progreſs : upom this 
Ice againſt Denmark has been already mentioned; aud de died of a fever 
in 1660. His fon and ſucceſſot, Chatles X [was mot five years uf age At 
his father's death ; and. tllis rendered itznecefary far his guardians to cons 


clude a peace with theit neighbours, by which ther Swedes gave up the 


iſland of Bornholm and Drontheim, in Norway. All differences were ac- 
commocated at the ſame time with. Rauſia and Holland: and Sweden ron- 


tinued to make a very reſpectablt figure in the affairs of Europe. When 


Charles came to be of age, he ecei ved 4 ſubſidy from tbe French king, 


Lewis XIV. but perceiving the liberties of Europe: to be in danger from 


that monarch's ambition, he entered into the alliabee will England 
and Holland againſt him. He afterwards joined wich France: againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria; but being beaten iu Germany at Felem-Bellin, a wo 
ö | u 
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© ey was formed againſt him. Theelector of Brandenburgh made 
himſelf maſter of the Swediſh Pomerania; the biſhop of Munſter over-ran 
Rremen and Verdun, and the Danes took Wiſmar, and feverat pluces in 
Schonen. They were afterwards beaten .; and Charles, by the treaty of St. 
Sernains which followed that of Nimeguen in 1678, recovered all he 
had loſt, anοννt ſome places in Germany. He then matried Ulricaæ Leo- 
nora, the King of Deninark''s ſiſter ; but made a very bad uſe of the trans 
quillity he had regained: for he enſlaved and beggared his people, that be 
might render his power defpotic; and his army formidable. The ſtates loft 
all their power: ; and Sweden was now reduced to the condition of Den- 
mark. He ordered the brave Patkul, who was at the Head of the Livonian 
Aeputirs, to loſe his head and his right hand, for the boldneſs of his remon- 
ſtrance'in favour of his countrymen; but he faved himſelf by flight's and 
Charles: became ſo powerful, that the conferences for à general peace at 
Ryfwick, 1697, were opened under his mediation. n AG: 
Charles XI. died in 1697, and Was ſueterded by his minor fon, the fa- 
mous Charles XII. The De inte is better-known than that of 
this heru. His father's will had fixet he age of his majority to eighteen, 
but it was ſet aſide for an ealier date by the management of count Piper, 
who became thereby his firſt miniſter,» Soon after his ncteſfion, tlie kings 
of Denmark and Poland, and the czar of Muſcovy, formed a pow. 
erful coufeders 1 encouraged”: by the mean opinion 


had of his ybutf. and abilities. He made head n them all; 
beſieging Copenhagen, he dictated the — Travendah! to 
his Daniſh majeſty, by which the duke of He was re-eſtabliſh- 
ed in his dominionz. The czar Peter was at this time ravaging In- 
gia, at the head of $0,000 men, and had befieged Narva. Tbe army of 
Charles did not-exceed-20,000 men; butſuch was hisimpaticuce, that he 
advanced at the head*of'$000,/entirdly routed the main body of the 

_ Raffians, and raiſed the fiege. Such were his ſurceſſet, and ſo autmetors 
his prifoners, that the Nuſſians attributed his actions to necromancy. 
Charles from chende murched into Saxony, where his warlike atchieve- 
ments equalled; ii they did not excel, thoſe: of Guſtavus Adoiphus. He 
dethroned Auguſtus king of Poland: but ſtained all his laurels by putting 
the brave count Patkul to u deach equally painful and ignominious, He 
raiſed Staniſlaus to the crown of Poland im 1705, and his name carried 
wich it ſuch terror, that he was courted by all the powers of | Eutope ; 
and among others, by the duke of Marlborough, in the name of quern 
Kane, amidſt the full careet of her Tuccelſes againſt France. Hab. 
| bornitdefs and implacable diſpoſitien, however, were ſuch, that he q 
conſidered in @ better ſight chan that of an illuſtrious madman ; .e 
in the battle of Pultowa, 170%, which he fought in his march to 
_ thi caat,/ more than all he had gained by his victorzes,. His bra 


as ruined, and he was forced to take _ among the'Turks at Bend 
W. ae there, in attempting to defend himſelf with zuch dvedes againſt 
gi Turks, prove him to bave been worſe than fraue“ The Turks 
und t however convenient for their affairs to ſet him at liberty, But 
his misfortunes did not cure his military madneſs ; and after his return to 
his: dottinzions, he proſecuted” his revenge againſt Denmark, till he was 
Killed”by.:x cannon-ſhot, as it is y ſaid, at the ſiege of Frederic 
ſhall, in Norway, belonging do the Danes, in 1918, when he was po 
more than thirty-ix years of age. It has been ſuppoſed, that Charles 
tras not in reality killed by a ſhot from the walls of Fredericſhall, but that 
a piſtol from; ſome mearer hand, from one of thole, about him, gave the 
deciſive bio, which put an end te the life Uf this celebrated neben. 
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This opinion is ſaid to be very prevalent among the beſt informed perſons” 
in Sweden. And it appears that the Swedes were tired of a prince under 
whom they had loſt their richeſt provinces, their braveſt troops, and their 
national riches ; and who yet, untamed by adverſity, purſueg an unſuc- 
ceſsful and pernicious war, nor would ever have liſtened to the voice of 
ce, or canſulted the internal tranquillity of his country. ; 
Charles XII. was ſucceeded, as hath been already mentioned, by his 
ſiſter, the princeſs Ulrica Eleanora, wife to the hereditary prince of Hecke 
We have alſo ſeen in what manner the Swedes recovered their liberties; 
and given ſome account af the capitulation ſigned, by the queen and her 
huſband, when they entered upon the exerciſe of government. Their 
firſt care was to make a peace with Great Britain, which the late king in - 
tended to have invaded. The Swedes then, to prevent their farther lofles- 
by the progreſs of the Ruſſian, the Daniſh, the Saxon, and other arms, 
made many great ſacrifices to obtain peace from thoſe powers. The French, 
however, about the year 1738, formed that dangerous yn in the king- * 
dom, under the name of the Hats, which hath been alrea thy Gary ; 
which not only broke the internal quiet of the kingdom, but led it into a 
ruinous war with Ruſſia. Their Swediſh majeſties having no children, it 
was neceſſary to ſettle the ſucceſſion ; eſpecially as the duke of Helſtein 
was deſcended from the queen's eldeſt ſiſter, and was at the ſame time 
the preſumptive heir to the empire of Ruſſia, Four competitors appeared 
the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, prince Frederic of Heſſe Caſſel, nephew to 
the king, the prince of Denmark, and the duke of Deux-Ponts. The 
duke of Holſtein would have carried the election, had he not embraced the 
Greek religion, that he might mount the throne of Ruſſia. The czarina 
interpoſed, and offered to reſtore all theconqueſts ſhe had made from Swe- 
den, excepting a ſmall diſtrift in Finland, if the Swedes would receive the 
duke of Holſtein's uncle, the biſhop of Lubeck, as their hereditary prince 
and ſucceſſor to their crown. This was agreed to; and a e was con- 
cluded at Abo, under the mediation of his Britannic majeſty. This peace 
was ſo firmly adhered to by the czarina, that his Daniſh majeſty thought 
proper to drop all the effects of his reſentment, and forget the indignity 
done to his fon. The prince's ſucceſſor, Adolphus Frederic, married the 
princeſs Ulrica, fiſter to the king of Pruſſia; and entered into the poſſeſſion 
of his new dignity in 1751. He was a prince of a mild and gentle temper, 
and much haraſſed by the contending Swediſn factions, and found his ſitu- 
ation extremely troubleſome, in conſequence of the reſtraints and oppoſi · 
tion which he met with from the ſenate, He paſſed the greateſt part of his 
reign very . and was at length, through the intrigues of the 
queen, brought over to the French party. He died in February, 1771, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon, Guſtavus the Third, the late king, who 
polleſſed abilities greatly ſuperior to thoſe of his father. 

He was about five and twenty years of age when he was proclaimed 
king of Sweden, his underſtanding had been much cultivated, he had an 
infinuating addreſs, and a graceful and commanding elocution. He was 
at Paris at the time of his father's death, from whence he wrote in the 
moſt gracious terms to the ſenate, repeatedly aſſuring them that he de- 
ligned to govern according to the laws. In conſcquence of the death of his 
predeceſſor, an extraordinary diet was called to regulate the affairs of the 
government, and to ſettle the form of the coronation oath. Some time 
aſter his arrival in Sweden, on the 28th of March, 1772, his majeſty ſo- 
lemnly ſigned and ſwore to obſerve twenty four articles, relative to his 
future adminiſtration of government. This was termed a capitulation ; 
and among the articles were the following: (The king promiſes before 
God to ſupport the government of the kingdom, as then eſtabliſhea ;/ 10 

l main- 
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maintain the rights and liberties of the ſtates, the liberty and ſecurity of all 
his ſubjects, and to reign with gentleneſs and equity according to the laws 
of the kingdom, the form of the regency as it was eſtabliſhed! in the year 
1720, and conformable to the preſent act of capitulation. In conſequence 
ofthe declaration of the ſtates, the king ſhall-regard any perſon, who ſhall 
_ openly and clandeſtinely endeafour to introduce abſolute 2 

enemy of the kingdom, and as a traitor to his country, as every perſon muſt 
take an oath reſpecting this matter, before he can take poſſeſſion of any em- 


vereignty, as an 


loyment. With regard to the affairs of the cabinet and the ſenate, the king 
promiſes to follow the regulations of the year 1720 upon that head, which 


were to be directed always by a majority of votes, and never to do any 


thing therein without, and much leſs againſt, their advice. To the end 
that the council of ſtate may be ſo much the more convinced of the inviol- 
able deſigns of his majeſty, and of his ſincere love for the good of his peo- 
ple, he declares them to be entirely diſengaged from their oath of fidelity, 
in caſe that he wilfully acts contrary to his coronation-oath, and to, this ca- 
pitulation. And laſtly, the king threatens any perſon with his higheſt 
diſpleaſure, who ſhall be ſo inconſiderate as to propoſe to him a greater de- 
gree of power and ſplendor than is marked out in this act of capitulation, 
as his majeſty deſires only to gain the affections of his faithful ſubjects, and 


to be their powerful defender againſt any attempts which may be made 


upon their lawful liberties.“ | 

But ſcarcely had the king taken theſe ſolemn oaths to rule according to 
the then eſtabliſhed form of government, and accepted the crown upon 
theſe conditions, before he formed a plan to govern as he thought pro- 


per; regarding theſe oaths only as matters of ceremony. And he made 


uſe of every art, the moſt profound diſſimulation; and the utmoſt dexterity 
and addreſs, in order to render this hazardous enterprize ſucceſsful. At his 
firſt arrival at Stockholm, he adopted every method which could increaſe 


his popularity. Three times a week he regularly gave audience to all who 


preſented themſelves. Neither rank, fortune, nor intereſt, were neceſſa- 
ry to obtain acceſs to him ; it was ſufficient to have been injured, and to 
have a legal cauſe of complaint to lay before him. He liſtened to the 
meaneſt of his ſubjects with affability, and entered into the minuteſt details 
that concerned them: he informed himſelf of their private affairs, and 
ſeemed to intereſt himſelf in their happineſs. - This conduct made him 
conſidered as truly the father of his people, and the Swedes began to idol- 
ize him. In the mean time, there happened ſome contentions between the 
different orders of the Swediſh ſtates; and no methods were left untricd to 
foment theſe jealouſies. Emiſſaries were likewiſe planted in every part of 
the kingdom, for the purpoſe of ſowing diſcontent among the inhabitants, 
of rendering them diſaffected to the eſtabliſhed government, and of exciting 
them to an inſurrection. At length, when the king found his ſcheme ripe 
for execution, having taken the proper meaſures for bringing a conſiderable 
number of the officers and ſoldiers * into his intereſt, on the 19th of Au- 
guſt 1777, he totally overturned the Swediſh conſtitution of government. 

n leſs than an hour he made himſelf maſter of all the military force of 
Stockholm. He planted grenadiers, with their bayonets fixed, at the 


- © The fidelity which was manifeſted by a private ſoldier, on this occaſion, deſerves 
to be recorded. The night preceding the revolution, che king. being deſirous of vilit- 
ing the arſenal, went thither, and erdered the centinel to admit him. The latter re- 
fuſed. * Do you know who you are ſpeaking to?“ ſaid the king © Yes;” replicd 
the ſoldier, © but I likewiſc know my duty. — Fide a very judicious and well- written 
account of this extraordinary revolution in Sweden, publiſhed by Charles Francis 
eee eſq. Who was ſecretary to the Britiſh envoy in Sweden at the time of the 
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door of the council chamber, in which the ſenate were aſſembled, and 
made all the members of it priſoners. And that no news might be carried 
to any other part of Sweden, of the tranſaction in which the king was en- 
ga = till the ſcheme was completed, cannon were drawn from the arſe- 
— and planted at the palace, the bridges, and other parts of the town, 
and particularly at all the avenues leading to it. Soldiers ſtood over theſe 
with matches ready lighted ; all communication with the country was cut 
aff, no one without a paſſport from the king being allowed to leave the city. 
The ſenators were then confined in ſeparate apartments of the palace, and 
many. others who were ſuppoſed to be zealouſly attached to the liberties of 
Sweden were put under arreſt. The remainder of the day the king em- 
ployed in viſiting different quarters of the town, in order to receive oaths 
of fidelity to him from the magiſtrates, the colleges, and city militia. 
Oaths were alſo tendered the next day to the public in general, to whom he 
addreſſed a ſpeech, which he concluded by eclaring, that his only inten- 
tion was to reſtore tranquillity to his native country, by ſuppreſſing licen- 
tiouſneſs, overturning the ariſtocratie form of government, reviving the 
old Swediſh liberty, and reſtoring the ancient Jaws of Sweden, ſuch as 
they were before 1680. „I renounce now,” ſaid he, as I have already 
« done, all idea of the abhorred abſolute power, or what is called fove- - 
« re;enty, eſteeming it now, as before, my greateſt glory to be the firſt 
« citizen among a truly free people.“ Heralds then went through the 
different quarters of the town to proclaim an aſſembly of the ſtates for 
the following day. This proclamation contained a -threat, that if any 
member of the diet ſhould abſent himſelf, he ſhould be conſidered and 
treated as a-traitor to his country. | 

On the morning of the 21ſt of Auguſt, a large detachment of guards 
was ordered to take poſſeſſion of the quare where the houſe of nobles 
ſtands. The palace was inveſted on all ſides with troops, and cannon were 

lanted in the court, facing the hall where the ſtates were to be aſſembled. 

heſe were not only charged, but ſoldiers ſtood over them with matches 
ready lighted in their hands. The ſeveral orders of the ſtates were here 
compelled to aſſemble by the king's order, and theſe military preparations 
were made in order to aſſiſt their deliberations. The king being ſeated on 
his throne, ſurrounded by his guards, and a numerous band of officers, 
after having addreſſed a ſpeech to the ſtates, he ordered a ſecretary to read 
a new form of government, which he offered to the ſtates for their accept- 
ance. As they were furrounded by an armed force, they thought proper 
to comply with what was required of them. The marſhal of the diet, and 
the ſpeakers of the other orders, ſigned the form of government; and the 
ſtates took the oath to the king, which he dictated to them himſelf, This 
extraordinary tranſaction was concluded in a manner equally extraordinary. 
The king drew a book of pſalms from his pocket, and taking off his crown, 
began to ſing Te Deum, in which he was joined by the afſenibly. He af- 
terwards gave them to underſtand, that he intended in fix years time again 
to convene an aſſembly of the ſtates. Thus was this great revolution com- 
pleted without any bluodſhed, in which the Swedes ſurrendered that con- 
ſtitution, which their foretathers had bequeathed to them after the death 
of Charles the Twelfth, as a bulwark againſt any deſpotic attempts of 
their future monarchs. 

The Swedes, at ſome periods, have diſcovered an ardent love of liberty; 
at others, they have ſeemed fitted only for ſlavery ; and when they were 
labouring to render themſelves free, they have wanted that ſound politi- 
cal knowledge, which would have pointed out to them the proper methods 
tor ſecuring their future freedom. The moſt capizsl defect of the Swediſh 
conltitution was the total want of all balance of its parts: and the diviſion 
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of the Swediſh nation into three diſtinct claſfes of nobles, burghers, and" 2 
| whoſe intereſts were perpetually claſhing, has been a circumſtance! i 
very unfavourable to the lib of the Swedes. The power of their king 
was much reſtrained ; but no ſufficient regulations were adopted for ſecurs 
3 ing the perſonal freedom of the ſubject. Theſe defects in the Swediſh: 
"al conſtitution paved the way for the late revolution; but it is notwithſtand· 
4 ing a juſt ſubject of ſurpriſe, that a bold and hardy E who had ſo 
1 cautiouſly limited the power of their prince, ſhould at once, without 4 
ſtruggle, ſuffer him to proceed to ſo great an extention of his authority, 
It appears, however, that the exorbitant power which Guſtavus the Third 
had thus aſſumed, he exerciſed with ſome degree of moderation; and at al 
aſſembly of the ſtates, in 1786, after many points were referred to them 
by the king, and debated with great freedom, he diſmiſſed them with cou 
deſcenſion and gentleneſs, at the ſame time remitting the tenth part of the 
ſubſidy which they had granted him. 12 4 
On the 12th of July, 1788, hoftilities commenced on the frontiers ef 
Finland, between a body of Ruſſian light troops, and a detachment of the 
Swedes poſted on the bridge of Pomalaſund. After various engagements 
both by land and ſea, in which. Guſtavus gave a diſplay of the moſt ei- 
traordinary abilities, an agreement for eſtabliſhing an everlaſting peace, 
and fixing the frontiers of Ruſk, as they were before the war broke out, 
was ſigned at Werela on the river Kymene, between the plenipotemtaries 7 
of the empreſs of Ruſha, and the king of Sweden. Up 
A diet ſummoned by the king to meet at Geffle, a ſolitary place on the 
Bothnic Gulf, near ſeventy miles from Stockholm, excited much attention. 
Some imayined that. the — might aſſert ary — —— againſt a 
deſpotic monarch; but Guſtavus had ded againſt any ſuch d * 
his choice of the ſpot, and by NIN, ns, com woah pada 
found ſome difficulty in gaining his only intention, that of raiſing money, 
was obliged to put up with a part of his demand, | a 
The diet being diſſolved, the king returned to Stockholm, where, at 
a maſquerade in the opera-houſe, on the night of the 16th of March, 1992, 
he was ſhotwith a piſtol by an aſſaſſin, named Ankerſtroem, in conſequence 
of a conſpiracy among ſome of the diſcontented nobles ; and, having 
lived in great pain till the 2gth of that month, he expired, in the forty- 
fifth year of his age, and the twentieth of his reign. _ 5 
a The reflection of dying ingloriouſſy through the means of a vile af 
ſaſſin, is ſaid to have embittered the laſt moments of the king's life, much 
more than even the agonizing pain of his wounds. He ſhewed the ſame 
noble and brave ſpirit on his death- bed, as he had done before his enemies 
during his lifetime. He retained all his mental faculties to the laſt, which 
enabled him ſo well to arrange the future government of his country: the 
wounds at firſt indicated the moſt promiſing appearances of recovery, and 
the ſlugs were all extracted, but ſome ruſty: pieces of iron had penetrated 
| ſo far into the body as to render any ſurgical operation immediate death. 
1 The preſence of mind ſhewn- by Guſtavus during his illneſs was very 
| fingular. While he awaited for the arrival of his ſurgeons in an apart- 
| ment adjoining to the ſaloon of the opera-houſe, ſeveral of the foreign 
8 miniſters preſented themſelves, to whom he ſaid, „I have given order, 
„ gentlemen, that the gates of the city ſhall be ſhut. You will, there foce, 
« not take it ill, if you ſhould” be unable to ſend couriers to your courts 
« until after three days. Your advices will then be more certain, ſince it 
will probably be known whether I can ſurvive or not. His converfa- 
tion then related to the effects which the accident might produce ut 
Europe; and the love of fame which was always his predominant paſſion, 
was perceptible in his remarks, * 
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General Baron d'Atinfeldt, one of his moſt affectionate friends, entered 
the room, pale with horror, and unable to utter a word. As he approached 
the king, ſtretching out his hand to him, ſaid; . What's the matter, my 
« friend? Be not alarmed on my account. You know by experience, 


« what a wound is: thus flatteringly alluding to a wound which the #- 


neral had received in Finland. p44 4 
Finding that he was not likely to ſurvive, he ſettled all his affairs, 38 a 
man does who is Preparing for a journey, with all the compoſure imagin- 
able. He ſent for his ſon, the prince royal, and addreſſed a ſpeech to hi 
on the nature ofa good government, in a manner ſo truly affecting, that all” 
thoſe, who were preſent, were diſſolved in tears. At eight o'clock, on 
the morning of his death, he received the ſacrament. - The queen had 
whey leave of him the evening before, and at half paſt ten he died in great 
agonſes. . „ FFF 
The prince royal, being fourteen years of age, was unmedis 
claimed king, 0s; name o Guſtavus Adol 8 and deb 
mania, his uncle, and brother to the late king, in compliance with his 
majeſty's will, was declared ſole regent, and guardian of the young oye 
till he attains his majority, which is fixed at the age of eighteen, e 
have only to add, that the prudence and conciliatory meaſures of the regent 
have eſtabliſhed the tranquillity of this kingdom beyond expectation. 
Guſtavus Adolphus IV, the preſent king of Sweden, was born Nov, 1, 
1778, and ſucceeded his ſather Guſtavus III. who was ſhot the 16th, 4nd 
died the 2gth March, 1792 ; born Jan. 24, 1946 ; married Oct. 17, 1756, 
to the princeſs royal uf D | 
phus, the preſent king. * 
Brothers and ſiſters to the late king: n 
14 Charles, duke of Sudermania, born OR. 7, 143. 
2, Frederic Adolphus, duke of Weſt-Gothland, born July 18, 1750. | 


3. Sophia Albertina, abbeſs of Quedlingburgh, born in O&. 1753. 1 
* 'Y 5 * f 
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* a EUROPE, a 
0 Miles. i of ws gr S. Fat! 1 FI 
Length 1500 23 and 65 ongitude. 
Breadth wo between f 47 and 72 North latitude. 


Ruſſia in Europe contains 1, 194,976 ſquare miles, with 17 inbabitants to 


Diviztoine' 2 A 'CCORDING to the moſt authentic accounts of this 
AND NAMES. \' mighty empire, it conſiſts of fifteen (Mr. Voltaire 
ſays ſixteen) provinces, or governments: which are comprehended again 
under nineteen general governments *; beſides part of Carelia, Eſtho- 
nia, Ingria, Livonia, and part of Finland, which were conquered from 


enmark, by whom he had iſſue Guſtavus Adol- 4 


| 
| 


Sweden; the Crimea, or Crim. Tariary, anciently the Taurica Cherſone- 


ſus, a peninſula in the Euxine ſea, ſubject to the Turks formerly, but add- 
ed in the year 1783 to the Ruſfian empire, with the iſle of Tamany and 
part of Cuban ; alſo the ducky of Courland in Poland, of which the em- 


preſs of Ruſſia has now the entire diſpoſal. 


* Zimmermann, p. 25. + The Ruſſians are ſuppoſed to have gained above 
a million of fubje&s by this ceſſion. I | ; The 
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he following table will give ſome idea of the Ruſſian empire, properly 


ſo called, or Ruſſia in Europe, with its acquiſitions from Sweden in the 
mom century. And alſo of the Ruſſian empire in its moſt extenſive 
: ſenſe, for we muſt alſo include all the acquiſitiens in Tartary, now known 
the name of Siberia: the whole comprehending the northern parts of 
urope and Aſia, ſtretching from the Baltic and Sweden on the Weſt, to 
- Kamtſchatka, and the Eaſtern Ocean; and on the North, from the Frozen 
Ocean to the forty-ſeventh degree of latitude, wher: it is bounded by Po- 
land, Little Tartary, Turkey, Georgia, the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, 
Great Tartary, Chineſe Tartary, and other unknown regions in Aſia. 
The country now compriſed under the name of Ruſſia or the Ruſſias, 
18 of an extent nearly equal to all the reſt of Europe, and greater than the 
Roman empire in the zenith of its power, or the empire of Darius ſubdued 
by Alexander, or both put together, as may be ſeen by turning to the ta- 
ble, page 27, to which we may add the authority of Voltaire. 
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AL BIO WEIS: 1 Serge 
Nuſſian . Square | 8 : PIE 
<9 02-2 "1 ' | Chief Cities. 
in E . * . 
ur ope es 8. 8 | 
| Ruf.or Muſ. | 784;650;1100 105: jMoſcow. 
| .  Belgorod, , 72,900| 375 285}Waronetz, 
Greek Church J Don Coſſacs, 57,c00| 409, 280jPanchina. 


Uk. Coſſacs 45,000 2 205 Kiow. 


Lapland, 72,000} 405 270|Kola. 
Conquered * Ruſ. Finland, 41, 3xo 320 180 Wyburg. ö 
trort Sweden nee 12885 { 27,525|. 218 145[Riga. | 
$a Ingria. 9,1000 175] 90 PETERSBURGK * 8 0 
* i Ferim. Tar. 8,200] 160| , 13|Kaffa. beg ; | 
me 1 ; | 
. in Aſia. | 
„ ; Muſl T of. | | | 6 
E _ ry 81h wry 2,000,000| ZT50/I500 Tabolſky. 
Idolaters. art. 850,000'/2100| 750]Aftrachan. 
[Þy the partition 3 4 
Treaty between . "ER 
the  Emperory'y "poland, | 64099] geo 350/Grodno. 
ruilla, « . 
Ruſſia. e 
Total 4,025,685 | VE 


| Ruffia has been alſo ſubdivided. into thirty-one proviees viz. 
; | 1. Lapland, 17. = of. 

2. Samnida, 18. Kaſan, 
3. Ballamorenſky, 
4. Meſeen, 


£ 
[<P 
5 
4.5. Dwina, 1 8 [ 21. Don Coſſacs. 
= 
* 
Q 


6. 2 22. Great Novogorod, 
| q ; ermia, 7 [ 23. Ruſſian Finland, 
| 8. Rubeninſki, 8 K exholm 
(9 Belacſeda «Hee e 
| 97 cleda. = | 25. Kaleria, 
| 2b. Ingria. 


Northern Provinces 


11. Belozero, 
12. Wolagda, 


= 
| 13. ee c 5 
2 
8 
©) 


27. Livonia 
4 28. Smolenſka, 
529. Zernigof, 

30. Sceſſk, 
| 31. Ukraine, or country of 
© the old Coſlacs. 
9 . 


weer, 


45. ee 


Middle Provinces. 


Mr, 
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Mr. Tooke, chaplain: to the Britiſh factory at Peterſburgh, who has 
latelypubliſhed an account of Ruſſia, has enumerated the following nations 
as comprehended in this great empire 7 | 


| The'Monyuls, The Tſcouwaſches, The Kuriſians, | 
The Kalmucs, The Mordvines, ' The Kiſtim and Tou- 


The Tartars, The Votiaks, libert Tartars, | 
The Samoides, The Terptyaireis, The Vergo Tomſkoi 

The Oſtiaes, be Tartarsof Kaſan and Tartars, 2 
The Burattians, - *Orenburg, '+ The Sayan Tartars, 
| 2 Tbe Tartars of Tobolſk, Phe Touralinzes, 
The Tunguſians, The Tartars of Tomſk, The e eee ; 
The Voguls be Nogayan Tartafs, The Baſchkirians, 
- The Laplanders, The Tartars of the Ob, The Meſtſceraiks, 
The Finns Ihe Tſchoulym Tartars, The Barabinzes, 

The Lettonians, The Katſchintz Tartars, The Kirkgu'fians, ' 

1 he Kſtonians, The Teleutes, The Beltirians, 

The Liens, Ihe Abinzes, The Vakoutes, 

The Ingrians, he Biryouſſes, The Kamtſchadales, 


The-Ticheremiſfes, The Coſſacs, 
and various others; but ſome of which muſt be confidered rather as diſtinct 
tribes than as diſtinet nationsnss̃ ON nN 

As to the names of Ruſſia and Muſcovy, by which this empire is arbi- 
trarily called; they probably are owing to the ancient inhabitants, the Ruth, 
or Boruſſi, and the river: Moſca, upon which the ancient capital Moſcow 
was built; but of this w know nothing certain. 3 a 
1 CLimaTe, $0IL; PRODUCTIONS; VEGE- {© In the ſouthern parts of 

TABLES, MINES, AND MiNERALS. c Ruſha, - or 'Mufcovy, the 
longeſt day does not exceed fifteen hours and à half; whereas, in the moſt 
northern, the ſun is ſeen in ſummer. two months above the horizon. The 
reader from this will naturally conclude, that there is in Mufcovy a vaſt 
diverfity of ſoil as well as climate, and the extremes of both are ſeen and 
felt in this vaſt empire. Ke 3 | "dy 

The ſeverity of ine climate, however, in Ruſſia properly fo called, is very 
great. Dr. John Glen King, who reſided eleven years in Ruſlia, obſerves, 
that the cold in St. Pcterſburg, by Fahrenheit's ſcale, is, during the months 
of December, January, and February, uſually from 8 to r5, or 20 degrees 
| below o; that is, from 40 to 52 degrees below the freezing point; though 
commonly in the courſe of the winter, jt js for a week or ten days ſome 
degrees lower. The ſame writer remarks, that it is very difficult for au 
inhabitant of our temperate climate to have any idea of a cold fo great; 
but it. may help to give ſome notion of it to inform the reader, that when 
a perſon walks out in that ſevere weather, the cold makes the eyes water, 
and taat water 2 hangs in little icicles on the eye laſhes. As the 
common peaſants uſually wear their beards, you may ſee them hanging at 
the chin like a ſolid lump of ice. But even in that ſtate, the — 19 
found very uſeful in protecting the glands of the throat; aud the foldiers, 
who do not wear their beards, are obliged to tie a handkerchief under 
the chin to ſupply their place. All the parts of the face, which are ex- 
poſed, are very ſable to be frozen: though it has often been obſerved; 

that the perſon himſelf does not know when the freezing begins; but is 
ommonly, told of it firſt by thoſe who meet him, and who call 'owg to 
him to rub his face with ſnow, the uſual way to thaw it. It is alſo re- 
marked that the part, which has once 7 ozen, is ever after moſt 5 
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able to be frozen agein. In ſome very ſevete winters, ſparrows, thohgh 


a hardy ſpecies of birds, have been ſeen quite numbed by the intenſe" 
cold, and unable to fly: and drivers, when fitting on their loaded car - 


riages, have ſometimes been found frozen to death in that poſtiſre, When 
the thermometer has ſtood at 25 degrees below ©, boiling water thrown 
up into the air by an engine, ſo as to ſpread, has fallen down T 80 
dry, formed into ice. A pint bottle of common water was found by Dr. 
King frozen into a ſolid piece of ice in an hour and a quarter. A bottle of 
ſtrong ale has alſo been froen in an hour and a half: but in this ſubſtance 
there was about a- tea cup full in the middle unfrozen, which was as 
ſtrong and inflammableas brandy and ſpirits of wine. But notwithſtanding 


the ſeverity of the cold in Ruſſia, the inhabitants have ſuch various means 
and proviſions to guard againſt it, that they ſuffer much leſs from it than 


might be expected. The houſes of perſons of tolerable circumſtances are 
ſo well protected, both without doors and within, that they are ſeldom 
heard to complain of cold. The method of warming the houſes in Ruſ- 
ſia is by an oven conſtructed with ſeveral flues, and the country abounds 
with wood, which is the common fuel. Theſe ovens conſume a much 
ſmaller quantity of woed than might be imagined, and yet they ſerve at 
the ſame time for the ordinary people to dreſs their food. put 
a very moderate faggot into them, and ſuffer it to burn only till the 
taickeft black ſmoke is evaporated they then ſhit down the chimney to 
retain all the reſt of the heat in the chamber; by this method the cham- 
ber keeps its heat 24 hours, and is commonly ſo warm that they fit with 
very little covering, eſpecially children, who are uſually in their ſhirts.” The 
windows in the huts of the poor are very ſmall, that as little cold may be 
admitted as pofſible: in the houſes of perſons of condition, the window are 
caulked up againft winter, and commonly have double glaſs frames. In 
ſhort, they can regulate the warmth in their apartments by a thermometer 
with great exactneſs, opening or ſbutting the flues to increaſe or diminiſh 
the heat. When the Ruſſians go out, they are clothed ſo warmly, that 
they almoſt bid defiance, to-froſt- and ſnow; and it is obſervable that" the 


i 


wind is ſeldom violent in the winter; but when there is much windl, the 
cold is exceedingly piercing. | „e | 
One advantage, which the Ruſſians derive from the ſeverity of their 
climate, is the preſerving of proviſions by the froſt... Good houſewives, as 
ſoon as the froſt ſets in for the winter, about the end of October, kill their 
poultry, and keep them in tubs packed up with a layer of ſnow between 
them, and then take them out for uſe as occaſion requires: by which 
means they ſave the nouriſhment of the animal for ſeveral: months. Veal 
frozen at Archangel, and-brought to Peterſburgh, is eſteemed the fineſt 
they have, nor can it be. diſtinguiſhed from what is freſh killed, being 
equally juicy. The markets in Peterſburg are by this means ſupplied in 
winter with all manner of proviſions, at a cheaper rate than would other- 

wiſe be poſſible ; and it is not a little curious to ſee the vaſt ftacks of whole 
hogs, fiſh, and other animals, which are piled up in the markets 
for ſale. The method of thawing frozen proviſiogs in Ruſſia, is by im- 
28 them in cold water; for when the operation of thawing them is 
effected by heat, it ſeems to occaſion a violent fermentation, and almoſt 
a ſudden putrefaction; but when produced by cold water, the ice ſeems 
to be attracted out of the body, and forms a tranſparent incruſtation round 
it. If a cabbage, which is thoroughly frozen, be thawed by cold water, it 
is ag freſh as if juſt gathered out of the garden; but if it be thawed by fire 
or Höt water, it becomes ſo rancid and ſtrong that it cannot be eaten. 


The quickneſs. of vegetation in Ruflia is pretty much the ſame as has 


cribed in Scandinavia, or Sweden and Denmark. The how's 
, Wes the 
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the natural manure of Ruſſia, where grain grows in plenty, near Poland, 
and in the warmer provinces. The bulk of the e, however, are, 
miſerably fed; the foil produces a vaſt number ot muſhrooms for their 
ſubſiſtence; and in ſome places, beſides oaks and firs, Ruſſia yields rhu+ 
barb, flax, hemp, paſture for cattle, wax, honey, rice, and melons. The 
boors are particularly careful in the cultivation of honey, which yields 
them plenty of metheglin, their ordinary drink; they likewiſe extract a 
ſpirit from rye, which A. e to brandy, _ + i 

That a great part of Ruſſia was populous in former days, is not to be 
diſputed; though it is equally certain, that the inhabitants, till lately, 
were but little acquainted with agriculture; and ſupplied the place of 
bread, as the inhabitants of Scandinavia do now, with a kind of ſaw· duſt 
and a preparation of fiſh- bones. Peter the Gre at, and his ſucceſſors 
down to the preſent empreſs, have been at incredible pains to introduce 
agriculture into their dominions ; and my the ſoil is not every where 
proper for corn, yet its vaſt fertility in fome provinces, | bids fair to 
make grain as common in Ruſſia as it is in the ſouthern countries of Eu- 
rope. The vaſt communication by means of rivers, which the inland 
parts of that empire have with each other, ſerve to ſupply one province 
with thoſe products of the earth in which another may be deſicient. 
to mines and minerals, they are as plentiful in Ruſſia as in Scandinavia z 
and the people are daily improving in working them. Mountains of rich 
iron ore are. found in ſome places, moſt of which produce the load- ſtone, 
and yield from 50 to 70 per cent. Rich filver and copper mines are found 
on the confines of Siberia. | E160 9 ' 

Mouxwralxs, &1VERs, FORESTS, 1 Ruſſia is in general a flat level 

Ap FACE or THE COUNTRY. J country, except towards the north, 
where lie the Zimnopoias mountains, thought to be the famous Montes 
Riphæi of the ancients, now called the Girdle of the Earth. On the 
weſtern ſide of the Dnieper comes in part of the Carpathian mountains, 
and between the Black Sea and the Caſpian, Mount Caucaſus borders a 
range of vaſt plains extending on the ſea of Oral. And here we may ob- 
ſerve, that from Peterſburgh to Pekin, one ſhall hardly meet with a moun- 
tain on the road through Independent Tartary; and from Peterſburgh to 
the north part of France, by the road of Dantzic, Hamburgh, and Am- 
ſterdam, we ſcarcely can perceive the ſmalleſt hill. 

The moſt conſiderable rivers are the Wolga, or Volga, running eaſt and 
ſouth, which, after traverſing the greateſt part of Muſcovy, and winding 
a courſe of 3000 Engliſh miles, Echarge itſelf into the Caſpian Sea; 
it is not only reckoned the largeſt, but one of the moſt fertile rivers 
of Europe ; it produces all kinds of fiſh, and fertilizes all the lands on 
each fide with the richeſt trees, fruits, and vegetables; and it is remark- 
able, that in all this long courſe there is not a ſingle cataract to interrupt . 
the navigation, but the nearer it approaches to its mouth, multiplies its 
quantities of ifles as it divides itſelf into a greater number of arms than 
any known river in the world: and all thefe arms divide theraſelves into 
others ſtill leſs, which join and 125 again, ſo that the Wolga diſcharges 
itſelf into the Caſpian Sea by mort than 70 mouths. By means of this 
noble river, the city of Moſeow preſerves a communication, not only 
with all the ſouthern parts of Ruflia, but even with Perſia, Georgia, Tar. 
tary, and other countries bordering on the Caſpian Sea. The Don, or 
Tanais, which divides the moſt — part of Ruſha from Aſia; and in 
its courſe towards the eaſt, comes ſo near the Wolga, that the late czar 
had undertaken to have a communication between them by means of a 
canal; this grand project, however, was defcated by the —_— of the 
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Tartars. This river, exclufive of its turnings and windings, diſchar 
ieſelf into the Palus Mzotis, or fea of Aſoph, about faur hundred * 
from its rife. The Boriſthenes, or Dneiper, which is likewiſe one of the 
largeſt rivers in Europe, runs through Lithuania, the country of the Za. 
polog Coſſacs, and that of the Nagaiſch Tartars, and falls into the Euxine, 
dor Black Sea, at Kinburn, near Oczakow; it has thirteen cataracts with. 
in a ſmall diſtance. To theſe may be added the two Dwinas, one of 
which empties itlelf at Riga into the Baltic; the other has its ſonrce near 
Uſtiaga, and dividing itfelf into two branches near Archangel, there falls 
into the White Sea, ft POUR DT ˙ 7 Th 
Foreſts abound in this extenſive country; and the northern and north- 
eaſtern provinces are in a manner deſert; nor can the few inhabitants they 
contain be called Chriſtians rather than Pagans. | 

" QUADRUPEDS,' BIRDS, mA - Tifeſe do not differ greatly from 
Ab ins ECTS. | thoſe deſcribed in the Scandinavian 
provinces to which we muſt refer the reader. The lynx, famous ſor its 
Piercing eye, is a native of this empire; it makes prey of every creature 
ir can maſter; and is faid to be produced chiefly in the fir- tree foreſts. 
The hyænas, bears, wolves, fexes, and other creatures already defcribed 
afford their furs for cloathing the inhabitants; but the furs of the black 
foxes and ermine are more valuable in Ruſſia than elſewhere. The dro- 
medary and camel were formerly almoſt the only beaſts of burden known 
in many parts of Ruſſia. The czar Peter encouraged a breed of large 
Horſes for war and carriages; but thoſe employed in the ordinary purpoſes 
of life are but ſmall ; as are their cows and ſheep. ? 

We know of few or no birds in Ruſſia, that have not been already. de- 
ſcribed.” The ſame may be ſaid pt hihes, only the Ruſſians are better pro- 
vided than their neighbours with ſtur eon, cod, ſalmon, and beluga: the 
latter reſembles a ſturgeon, and is often called the large ſturgeon; it is 
from twelve to fifteen feet in length, and weighs from q to 6 anders 
hundred weight; its fleſh is white and delicious. Of the roe of the ſtur - 
geon and the beluga, the Ruſſians make the famous cavear ſo much eſ- 
teemed for its richneis and flavour, that it is often ſent in preſents to 
erowned heads. In cutting up the belugas they oſten find what is call- 
ed the beluga-ſtones, which is concealed in that mais of glandular 
fieſh which covers the poſteriar parts of the dorſal ſpine, ſupplying the place 
of a kidney in fiſ. The inſtant it is taken from the fiſh, it is ſoſt and 
moiſt, but quickly hardens in the air. Its ſize is that of a hen's egg, ſha 
ſometimes oval and ſometimes flatted, and commonly ſells for a ruble. 
This ſtone is ſuppoſed hy profefior Pallas to belong to the genitals of the 
fiſh : it holds a confiderable rank, thongh with littie merit, among the do- 
meſtic remedies of the Ruſſians, u ho ſcrape it, and, mixed with water, 
give it in difficult labours, in the diſeaſes of children, and other diſorders. 
'  PopULATION, MANNERS,” ANU cusrons.] Nothing can be more in- 
judicious, or remote from truth than the accounts we have from authors, 
of the population of this vaſt empire; the whole of which, they think, 
does not exceed; at moſt, ſe ven millions. It is ſurpriſing that ſuch a mil- 
take ſhould have continued fo long, when we confider the immenſe armies 
brought into the field by the ſovereigns of Ruſſia, and the bloody wars 
they maintained in Aſia and Europe. Mr. Voltaire is, perhaps, the firſt 
author who has attempted to undeceive the public in this reſpert; and has 
done it upon very authentie grounds, by producing a liſt, taken in 1747, 
of all the males who paid the capitatian or poll-tax, and which amount to 
fix millions fix hundred and forty-fix thouſand three hundred and ninety. 
In this number are included boys and old men; but girls and women 
are not reckoned, or boys born between the making oue regiſter - 17 
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lande and another. Now if we only reckon triple the number of heads 
ſubje& to be taxed, including women and girls, we ſhall find near 
twenty millions of fouls. To this account may be added three hun- 
dred and fiftythouſand ſoldiers, and two hundred thouſand nobility and cler- 
gy ; and foreigners of all kinds, who are likewiſe exempted from the poll- 
tax; as ?lfo 175 Mr. Voltaire) the inhabitants of the conquered countries. 
namely Livonia, Eſthonia, Ingria, Carelia, and a part of Finland; the 
Ukraine, and the Don Coflacs, the Kalmucs, and other Tartars ; the Sa- 
moides, the Laplanders, the Oſtiacs, and all the idolatrous people of Siberia, 
a country of greater extent than China, are not included in this Iſt. The 
ne regiſter in 1764 contains 8, oo, ooo ſubject to the poll · tax; and a late 
ingenious writer, reſident ſome time in Ruſſia, gives the following eſtimate: 


Lower claſs of people paying capitation tax, 18, 0, c 
Conquered provinces, — — — 1, 200, ooo 
Noble fami jes, — A 4. — 6c,000 

, Clergy, — inn A, 100, ooo 
Military, — — — — 360,000 
Civil, — — — — — — 230, ooo 
Ukraine, Siberia, Coſſacs, &c. — — 350, ooo 


+1 . | | 220,100,000 

Totheſe muſt now be added near a million more by the acquiſitions of 
the Crimea, and part of Cuban Tartary; and, at leaſt, 1, 5 oo, ooo in the 
provinces, diſmembered from Polancg. 

As her imperial majeſty of all the Ruſſias poſſeſſes manyof the conntries from 
whence the prodigious ſwarms of barbarians who overthrew the Roman 
empire iſſyed, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, that her dominions 

muſt have been better peopl:d formerly than they are at preſent; twenty- 
four millions are but a thin population for the immenſe tract of country 
ſhe poſſeſſes. As the like 3 of inhabitants is obſervable in many 

other parts of the globe, we are to look for the reaſon in natural. cauſes, 
which we cannot diſcuſs here. Perhaps the introduction of the ſmall-pox 
and the venereal diſeaſe may have aſſiſted in the depopulation ; and it is 
likely that the prodigious quantity of ſtrong and ſpirituous liquors, con- 
ſumed by the inhabitants of the North, is unfriendly to generation. 
The Ruſſians, properly ſo called, are in general a perſonable people, 
hardy, vigorous, aud patient of labour, eſpecially in the field, to an incre- 
dible degree. Their complexions differ little from thoſe of the Enyliſh or 
Scots; but the women think that an addition of red heightens their beauty. 
Their eye-ſight ſeems to be defective, occaſioned, probably, by the ſnow, 
which for a long time of the year is continually preſent to their eyes. 
Their officers and ſoldiers always poſſeſſed a large ſhare of paſſive valour ; 
but in the late war with the king of Pruſſia, they proved as active as any 
troops in Europe; and in the late war with the Turks they greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves. They are implicitly ſubmiſſive to diſcipline, let it be 
ever ſo ſevere; they endure extreme hardſhips with great patience; and 

can content themſelves with very hard fare. | | X 
Before the days of Peter the Great, the Ruſhans were in general bar- 
barous, ignorant, mean, and much addicted to drunkenneſs ;: no lefs than 
4000 brandy-ſhops have been reckoned in Moſcow. Not only the com- 
mon people, but many, of the boyars, or nobles, live in a continual ſtate 
of idleneſs and intoxication ; and the moſt complete objects of miſery and 
barbarity preſented themſelves upon the ſtreets, while the court of Moſ- 
cow was by far the moſt ſplendid of any upon the globe. The czar and 
the grandees dreſſed after the moſt ſuperb Aſiatic manner; and their mag- 
nificence exceeded every idea that can be conceived from modern exam- 
ples. The earl of Carlifle, in the account of his embaſſy, ſays, that by 
could 
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could ſee nothing but gold and precious ſtones in the robes of the czar and 


his courtiers. The manufactures, however, of thoſe and all other lux- 
uries, were carried on by Italians, Germans, and other foreigners. Pe- 
ter ſaw the bulk of his ſubjects, at his acceſſion to the throne, little bet- 
ter than beaſts of burden, to ſupport the pomp of the court. He forced 
his great men to lay aſide their Jong robes, and dreſs in the European 
manner; and he even obliged the laity to cut off their beards. The other 
improvements in learning and the arts, which he made , ſhall be men- 
tioned elſewhere. ' The Ruſſians, before his days, had hardly ſhip upon 


their coaſts. They had no convenience for travelling, no pavements in 


their ſtreets, no places of public diverſion ; and they entertained a ſove- 


reign contempt for all improvements of the mind. At preſent a French 

or Engliſh gentleman may make a ſhift to live as comfortably and ſociably 
in Ruffa as in moſt other parts of Europe. Their polite aſſemblies, fince 
the acceſſion of the preſent empreſs, have been put under proper regu- 
lations; and few of the ancient tnfages remain. It is, however, to be 
obſerved, that notwithſtanding the ſeverities of Peter, and the prudence of 
ſucceeding governments, drunkenneſs ſtill continues among all ranks; nor 
are even prieſts or ladies aſhamed of it on holidays. 

The Ruſſians were formerly noted for fo ſtrong an attachment to their 
native ſoil, that they ſeldom. viſited foreign parts. This, however, was 
only the conſequence of their pride and ignorance ;' for Ruſſian nobility, 
beſides thoſe who are in a public character, are now found at every court 
in Europe. Her imperial majeſty even intereſts herſelf in the education 
of young men of quality in the knowledge of the world, and foreign ſer- 
vices, particularly that of-the Britiſh fleet. | me” 

It is ſaid that the Ruſſian ladies were formerly as ſubmiſſive to their 
huſbands in their familles as the latter are to their ſuperiors in the field; 
and that they thought themſelves ill treated if they were not often'remind- 
ed of their duty by the diſcipline of a" whip, manufactured by them- 
felves, which they preſented to their huſbands on the day of their marri- 
age. Their nuptial ceremonies are peculiar to themſelves ; and formerly 
confiſted of ſome very whimſical rites, many of which are now difuſed. 
When the parents are agreed upon a match, though the parties perhaps 
have never ſeen each other, the bride is examined ſtark na ny a certain 
number of females, who are to correct, if poſſible, any defects they find in 

her perſon. On her wedding- day ſhe is crowned with a jen of worm- 
wood; and after the prieſt has tied the nuptial knot, his clerk or ſexton 
throws a handful of hops upon the head of the bride; wiſhing that ſhe may 
prove asfruitfulasthatplant. She is then led home, with abundance of coarſe 
and indeed indecent ceremonies, which are now wearing off even amongſt 
the loweſt ranks; and the barbarous treatment of wives by their huſ- 
bands, which extended even to ſcourging or broiling them to death, is either 
guarded againſt by the laws of the country, or by particular ſtipulations 
in the marriage contract,. | | 

Founsrals.] The Ruffians entertain many ſantaſtic notions with re- 
gard to the ſtate of departed ſouls. After the dead body is dreſſed, a jeſt 
is hired to pray for his ſoul, to purify it with incenſe, and to ſprinkle it 
with holy water while it remains above ground, which, among the better 
ſort, it generally does for eight or ten days. When the body is carried to 
the grave” which is done with many geſticulations of ſorrow, the prieſt 
produces a ticket, ſigned by the biſhop, and another clergyman, as the de- 
ceaſed's paſſport to heaven. When this is put into the coffin between the 
fingers of the corpſe, the company return to thg deceaſed's houſe, where 
they drown their ſorrow in intoxication ; which laſts among the my 
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fort, with, few intervals, forty 8 During that time, a prieſt every 
day ſays prayers. over the grave of the deceaſed; for though the Ruſſians 
do not believe in purgatory, yet they imagine that their ger ſriend 
may be aſſiſted by prayer, in his long jonrney to the place of bis deſtina · 
tion after this life. | 

PUNISHMENTS.) The Ruffians are remarkable for the ſeverity and 
variety of their puniſhments, which are both inflicted and endured with a 
wonderful infenfibility. Peter the Great uſed to ſuſpend the robbers u 
the Wolga, and other parts of his dominions, by iron hooks fixed to their 
rids, on gibbets, where they writhed themſelves ta death, hundreds, nay 
thouſands, at a time. The fingle aud double knout were lately inflicted 
upon ladies, as well as men of quality. Both of them are excruciating: 
but in the double knout the hands are bound behind the priſoner's back, 
and the cord being fixed to a pully, lifts bim from the ground, with the 
diflocation of both his ſhoulders; and then his back is in a manner ſca- 
rified by the executioner, with a hard thong cut from a wild afs's ſkin. 
This puniſhment has been ſa often fatal, that a ſurgeon generally attends the 
patient, to pronounce the moment that it ſhould ceaſe. It is not always 
the number of the ſtrokes, but the method of applying them, which 
occaſions the death of the criminal; for the Pi» nt can kill him in 
three or four blows, by ſtriking him upon the ribs ; though perſons are 
ſometimes recovered, in a few weeks, who have received three hundred 
ſtrokes moderately inflicted, The boring and cutting out of the tongue 
are likewiſe practiſed in Ruſſia; and even. the late empreſs. Elizabeth, 
though ſhe prohibited capital puniſhments, yas forced to give way to the 
ſuppoſed neceſſity of thoſe tortures. | 

According to the ſtrict letter of the law, there are no capital puniſh- 
ments in Raſſia ; except in the caſe of high-treaſon.: but when this matter 
is thoroughly inveſtigated, there'is much leſs humanity in it than has been 
1 For there are many felons who die ——— the knout; and 
others die of fatigue in their journeys to Siberia, and from the hardſhips 
they ſuffer in the mines; ſo that there is reaſon to believe, that no fewer 
criminals ſuffer death in Ruſſia than in thoſe countries where capital pu- 
niſhments are authoriſed by the laws. 1 

Felons, after receiving the knout, and having their cheeks and forehead 
marked, are ſometimes e for life to the public works at Cronſtadt, 
Viſhnei Voloſhock, and other places: but the common practice is to ſend 
them into Siberia, where they are condemned for life to the mines at Ner- 
ſhink. There are upon an average from 600 to 2099 convicts. at theſe 
mines. The greateſt part are confined in barracks, excepting thoſe who 
are married: the latter are permitted to build huts, near the mines, for 
themſelves and famities. The prohibitica of torture does honour to the 
humanity of the preſent es. 
 TaraveLL 91785 Among the many conveniencies introduced of late 
into Ruſſia, that of travelling is extremely remarkable, and the expence 
very triſſing. Nothing ſtrikes either a reader or a ſtranger more than the 
facility with which the Ruſſians perform the longeſt and moſt uncomfort - 
abſt journies. Like their Scandinavian neighbours already deſcribed, they 
travel in fledges made of the bark of the linden- tree, lined with thick felt, 
drawn by rein- deer, when the ſnow is frozen hard enough to bear them. 
In the internal parts of Ruſſia horſes draw their ſledges; and the ſledge- 
way towards February, becomes ſo well beaten, that they ered a kind of 
coach upon the ſledges, in which they may he at full length, and ſo travel 
night and day, wrapt up in good furs ;. thus they often perform a jour- 
ney of about 400 miles, ſuch as that between Peterſburgh and * in 
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three days and nights. Her imperial majeſly, in her journies, is drawn in 


. a houſe which contains a bed, a table, chairs, and other coriveniences 


for four people, by 24 poſt-horfes ; and the houſe itſelf is fixed on a 
e. | 

eine NATIONS 15 As the preſent ſubjects of the Ruſſian em- 
SUBJECT ro Russ A. J pire in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, are the de- 
ſcendents of many different people, and inhabit prodigious tracts of coun- 
try, ſo we find among them a vaſt variety of character and manners; and 
the great reformations introduced of late years, as well as the diſcoveries 
made, render former accounts to be but little depended upon. Many of the 
Tartars, who inhabit large portions of the Rufian dominions, now live in 
fixed houſes and villages, cultivate the land, and pay tribute like other ſub. 
jets. Till lately they were not admitted into the Ruſſian armies ; but 
now they make excellent ſoldiers. Other Ruſſian Tartars retain their old 
wandering lives. Both ſides of the Wolga are inhabited by Tſchermiſes 
and Morduars, a peaceable, induſtrious le. The Baſkirs are likewiſe. 
fixed inhabitants of the tract that reaches from Kaſan to the frontiers of 
Siberia; and have certain privileges, of which they are tenaczous. The 
wandering Kalmucs occupy the reſt of the tract to Aſtrachan, and the 
frontiers of the Uſbecs : and in conſideration of certain preſents. they, re- 
ceived from her e rhe majeſty, they ſerve in her armies without pay, 
but are apt to plunder equally friends and foes. | 
The Co/acs who lately made a figure in the military hiſtory of Europe, 
were originally Poliſh g and ſerved in the Ukraine, as a militia 
againſt the Tartars. Being oppreſſed by their unfeeling lords, a part of 
them moved to the uncultivated banks of the Don, or Tanais, and there 
eſtabliſhed a colony. They were ſoon after joined, in 1637, by two other 
detachments of their countrymen ; and they reduced Aſoph, which they 
were obliged to abandon to the Turks, after laying it in aſhes, They next 
ut themtelves under the protection of the Ruſſians, built Circaſka, on an 


iſland in the Don; and their poſſeſſions, which conſiſted of thirty nine 


towns on both ſides that river, reached from Ribna to Aſoph. They 
there lived in a country which they took care to cultivate. ; => | they were 
{d wedded to their original cuſtoms, that they were little better than nomi- 
nal ſubjects to the czars, till the time of Peter the Great. They profeſſed 
the Greek religion; their inclinations were warlike, and they occaſionally 
ſerved againſt the Tartars and Turks on the Palus Mzotis. 

The mien and character of the Tartars of Kaſan, and of thoſe derived 
from them, are very uniform, and may ſerve for the characteriſtic marks 
of all the Mahometan Tartars in their neighbourhood. Very few of them 
are tall ; but they are generally ſtraight and well-made, have ſmall faces, 
with freſh' complexions, and a ſprightly and agreeable air. They are 
haughty and jealous of their honour, but of a very moderate capacity. 
They are ſober and frugal, dexterous at 'mechinical trades, and fond of 
neatneſs. The Tartarian women are of a wholeſome complexion rather 
than handſome, and of a good conſtitution : from their earlieſt infancy 
they are accuſtomed to ae retirement, modeſty, and ſubmiſſion. 
The Tartars of Caſan take great care of the education of their children. 
They habituate their youth to labour, to ſobriety, and to a ſtrict obſerv- 
ance of the manaers of their anceſtors. They are taught to read and 
write, and are inſtructed in the Arabic tongue, and the principles of. their 
religion. Even the ſmalleſt village has its chapel, ſchool, prieſt, and 
ſchool-maſter ; though ſome of theſe prieſts and ſchool-maſters are not 
much ſkilied in the Arabic language. The beſt Tartarian academies in 
the Ruſſian empire are thoſe of Kaſan, Tobolſk, and Aſtrachan, which 
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ate under the direction of the gagouns, or high- prieſts. It is not uncom- 
mon to find ſmall collections of hiſtorical anecdotes. in manuſcript, in the 


huts of the boors : and their merchants, beſides what thoſe little libraries 


contain, are pretty extenſively acquainted with the hiſtory of their own 
people, and that of the circumjacent ſtates, with the antiquities of each. 


Such as chooſe to make a progreſs in theology, enter themſelves into the 


ſchoois of Bougharia, which are more complete than the others. N 

The Tartar citizens of Kaſan, Orenberg, and other governments, car- 
ry on commerce, exerciſe ſeveral trades, and have ſome manufactories. 
Their manner of dealing is chiefly by way of barter; coin is very rarely 
ſeen among them, and bills of exchauge never. They are not in general 


very enterpriſing; but as they extend their connections by partners and 


clerks, many of them carry on a great deal of buſineſs, which their par- 
ſmonious way of life renders very lucrative. - At Kaſan they make a trade 
of preparing what is called in England, Morocco leather. The villages of 
theſe people, comprehend from ten to one hundred farms. Moſt of them 
alſo contain tanners, ſhoe-makers, taylors, dyers, ſmiths, and carpenters. 
The habitations and manner of living of the Tartar citizens and villagers: 
of Aſtrachan are perfe&ly ſimilar with thoſe of the Tartars of Kaſan. 
In the city of Aſtrachan they have a large magazine for goods, built of 
bricks, and ſeveral ſhops upon arches. . They carry on an important com- 
merce with the Armenians, Perſians, Indians, 'and Bougharians : and 
their manufactories of Morocco leather, cottons, camelots, and filks, are 
in a very thriving ſtate. 2 55 
The Finns are of Aſiatic origin, and have a cloſe reſemblance to the 
Laplanders, only they are more civiliſed, and better informed. They 
live in towns and villages, have ſchools and academies, and make ſome 
progreſs in the arts and ſciences. They profeſs the Lutheran faith, and 
uſe the Chriſtian æra in their chronology. They carry on commerce, and 
exerciſe moſt of the common trades. The boors are chiefly employed in 
agriculture, hunting, and fiſhing. They are great eaters, making five 
meals a day, and are immoderately fond of brandy. They enjoy a con- 
ſiderable degree of freedom, as the Ruſlian government has continued to 
them the enjoyment of the privileges which they formerly had under the 
crown of Sweden. | | 
The Yotiaks, who are a Finniſh race, chiefly inhabit the provinces of 
Viaitk, in the government of Kaſan. Some of the Votiaks are Chriſtians, 
but great part of them are heathens and idolaters; though even theſe 
believe the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 


The Ofaks, who are likewiſe a Finniſh race, are one of the moſt nu- 


merous nations of Siberia, Before they were in ſubjection to Ruſſia, they 
were governed -by princes of their own nation, and their deſcendants are 
ſtill reputed noble. © Theſe people divide themſelves into different ſtocks 
or tribes, they chuſe their chiefs from among the progeny of their ancient 
rulers. Theſe maintain peace and good order, and ſuperintend the pay- 
ment of the taxes. They are entirely unacquainted with the uſe of letters 
and are extremely ignorant; they can reckon as far as ten, but no farther, 
as is the caſe of other Finniſh nations. ? | ; 

The Yogouls are rather below the middle ſtature, have generally black 


hair, and a ſcanty beard. Their principal occupation is the chace, in 


which they diſcover much eagerneſs and addreſs ; ufing indiſcriminately 
fire-arms, the bow, and: the 3 They are alſo ſkilful in contriving 
traps, ſnares, and gins, and all the lures of game. 5 

The 7/chouwaſches dwell along the two ſides of the Wolga, in the go- 
vernments of Niſchnei Novogorod, Kaſan, and Orenberg, They never 


live 


üs 


live in towns, but aſſemble in ſmall villages, and choole the foreſts for 
their habitations. - They are very fond of hunting, and procure for that 
purpoſe ſcrew · barrel muſkets, which th fer to the bow, One of their 
marriage ceremonies is, that on the weddiny night the bride is obliged to 
pull off her huſband's boats, A late writer ſays, Among the Tichou. 
«© waſches the huſband is maſter of the houſe ; he orders every thing him- 
« ſelf; and it is the duty of the wife to obey without reply: a cuſtom 
« calculated to prevent domeſtic broils. - Accordingly quarrels are very 
« uncommon in _ ce 5 cow Tichonwaſches,' x 
The MKirguifians have afran 3 air, ſimilar to that which 
characteriſes he” Tartars of Kaſan. ey — 2 ſharp but not a fierce 
look, and ſmaller eyes than thoſe Tartars. They have good natural 
ſenſe, and are affable, and high-ſpirited ; but fond of their eaſe, and vo- 
laptuous. They dwell always in ble huts, wandering about their 
deſerts in ſearch of paſturage for their flocks: and herds, which conſtitute 
their principal occupation. The decoration of their horſes employs them 
almoſt as much as that of their perſons ; they having generally elegant 
ſaddles, handſome houſings, and ornamented bridles. They are great 
eaters ; and they alſo ſmoke tobacco to exceſs. Men, women, and chil- 
dren, all ſmoke, and take ſnuff : they keep the latter in little horns faſten- 
ed to their girdles. The great and wealthy live perfectly in the ſame 
manner as the reſt of the people, and are diſtinguiſhed only by the nume- 
rous trains that accompanies them in their cavalcades, and the quantity of 
huts which ſurround their quarters, inhabited by their wives, children, 
and faves, | | 
The Tungufians form one of the moſt numerous nations of Siberia. 
They are of a middle ftature, well made, and of a good mien. Their 
ſight and hearing are of a degree of acuteneſs and delicacy that is almoſt 
incredible; but their organs of ſmelling and feeling are cqnſiderably more 
blunt than ours They are acquainzed with almoſi every tree ſtone - 
within the circuit of their uſual | pant, arg ch and they can even de- 
. ſcribe a courſe af ſome hundred miles by the configurations of the trees 
and ſtones they meet with, and can enable others to take the ſame route by 
fuch defcriptions. They alſo diſcover the tracts of the game by the com- 
preſſion of the graſs or moſs. They alſo learn foreign languages with eaſe, 
are alert on horſeback, good hunters, and dextrous at the bow. , | 
The Kalmucs are a courageous tribe, and numerous: for the moſt part 
raw-boned and ſtout. Their viſage is ſo flat, that the ſkull of a Kalmuc 
may be eaſily known from others. They have thick lips, a ſmall noſe, _ 
and a ſhort chin, the complexion a reddiſh and yellowiſh brown. Ther 
cloathing is oriental, and their heads are exactly Chineſe. Some of their 
women wear a large golden ring in their noſtrils. Their principal food 
is animals, tame and wild, and even their chiefs will feed upon cattle 
that have died of diſtemper or age, and let it ſtink ever ſo much; ſo that 
in every hord the fleſh-market hath the appearance of a lay-ſtall of car- 
rion; they eat likewife the roots and plants of their deſarts. They are 
great eaters, but can endure want for a long time without 88 
Both ſexes ſmoke continually: during the ſummer they keep to the north, 
and in the winter to the ſouthern deſarts. They ſleep upon felt or car- 
peting, and cover themſelves with the ſame. 
The Kami/chadales have a lively imagination, a ſtrong memory, and a 
reat genius for imitation, Their chief employments are hunting and 
Elving The chace furniſhes them with fables, foxes, and other game. 


They are very expert at fiſhing, and are well acquainted with the 2 
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<afons for it. They eat and drink great quantities; but as what they gat 
gr 4 their N We 1 fine, N A ma a 
animals, and they put a high value upon them. Some of them. trave 
ſmall carriages drawn by dogs; and a complete Kamtſchadaliag equips 5 
dogs, harneſs, and all, coſts in that country 41. 108. or near twenty rub 
The Kamtſchadales believed the immortality of the ſoul, before they were 
prevailed upon to embrace the Chriſtian religion. They are ſuperſtitious 
to extravagance, 121 gular and capricious in the different en · 
joyments of life, particularly their convivial entertainments. 
The manners of the Siberian; were formerly ſo harbarous, that Peter 
the Great thought he could not inflict a greater puniſhment upon his cn: 
pital enemies, the Swedes, than by baniſhing them to Siberia. The 
effect was, that the Swediſh officers and ſoldiers introduded European 
ulages and manufactures into the country, and thereby acquired a cam: 
fortable living. In this wide and ſorlorn region, that was ſo dong unknown 
to Europe, ſame new mines have lately heen diſcoyered, which, upon their 
firſt opening have yielded ü pounds of fine filver, ànd which is ſaid 
to have been abtained with little difficulty or expence. But Kamtſchatks 
is now: conſidered as the moſt horrid place of exile in the-vaſt empine of 
Ruſſia, and here lame of the greateſt criminals are ſent. 
REeLti610g4 The eſtabliſhed religion of Ruſſia is that of the Greek 


church, the tenets of which are by far too numerous and complicated tp 


be diſcuſſed hert. It is - ſufficient to fay, that by: deny the pope's ſu- 
premacy and though they diſclaim image worſhip, they retain many 
idolatrous and ſuperſtitious cuſtoms. Their churches. are full of pidures 
of ſaints, Whom they conſider as mediators. They obſerve a number of 
faſts and lents, ſo that they live half the year very abſtemiouſliy : an in- 
ſtitution which is extremely convenient for the ſoil and climate. They 
have many peculiar notions with regard to the ſacramegis and Trinity. 
They qblige their biſhops, but not their prieſts, to celihacy. Peter 8 
Great ſnewed his profound knowledge in government in nothing more than 
in the reformation of his church. He broke the dangerous powers of the 
patriarch, and the - great clergy. He declared himſelf the head of the 


church; andi preſerved the ſubordinations of metropolitans, archbiſhops, 


and biſhops. Their prieſts have no fixed income, but depend for ſuh- 
ſiſtence upon the benevolence; of their flocks and hearers. Peter, after 
eſtabliſhling this great political reformation, Jeſt his clergy in ſull poſſaſſian 
of all their idle ceremonies: nor did he cut off the beards of his clergy; 
that impolitie attempt was reſer ved for the late emperor, and greatiy con- 
tributed to his fatal cataſtrophe. Before his days, an incredible number 
of both ſexes were ſhut up in convents; nor has it been found prudept 
entirely to aboliſh. thoſe. ſocieties. The abuſes of them, however, are ina 
great meaſure removed; for no male can become a monł till be is turned 
of thirty; and no female a nun, till ſhe is fifty; and even then not withà/· 
out permiſſion. of their ſuperĩo rs. 1 
The conquered provinces, as already obſerved, netain the exerciſe: of 
their own religion; but ſuch is the extent of the Ruſſian empire, that 
many of its ſubjects are Mahometans, and more of them no better than 
Pagans, in Siberia and the uncultivated countries. Many ill qudged at- 
tempts have been made to convert them by foreg, Which have only tended 
to con fu m:them in their inſicelity. On the banks of the river Sarpa, is 
a flouriſhing; colony of Moravian brethren} th Which the founders; have 
zi ven the name of Sexepta.; the beginning of the ſettlement was in 1765.4 
with diſtinguiſhed privileges from the imperial court. r aryl 
LaxGyAce.] The common language of Ruſſia is .a mixture of 12 
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Poliſh and Sclavonian; their prieſts, however, and the moft learned clergy, 


make uſe of what is called modern Greek; and they who know that lam. 


guage in its purity, are at no loſs for underſtanding it in its corrupted 
te. The Rufhans have thirty-ſix letters, the forms of which have a 
ſtrong reſemblance to the old Greek alphabet. 

"LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN. ] The Ruſſians have hitherto made 


cre has alſo founded an univerſtty at Peterſburgh, and ihvited of 
ine moſt learned foreigners in every faculty, who are provided with good 


of her predeceſſors, to the gratitude of the Ruſſian nation. , 
iris, TOWNS; PALACES, ! Peterſburgh naturally takes theleatia 


cCipal quarters are ſtill divided. Without 22 into too mint te a de- 


gx wies every" way; and contains every ſtructure for magnificence, the 


1 o 


y, that it extends about 
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there is a convent which deſerves particular notice, in which 440 young, 
ladies are educated at the empreſss expence; zeo of them of ſuperior 
rank, and the others, daughters af citizens and tradeſmen, who, after a 
certain time allotted to their education, quit the convent with improve- 
ments ſuitable to their conditions of life, and thoſe of the lower claſs are 
preſented. with a ſum of money as a dowry if. they marry, or to procure 
io themſelves a proper livelihood. Near to this convent is a Foundling 
Hoſpital, aſſiſtant to that noble one eſtabliſhed at Moſcow, and where the 
mother may come to be delivered privately, and then, after the utmoſt at- 
tention. to her, :ſlie leaves the child to the ſtate, as a parent more capable 
of promoting its welfare. 1 : RS 

As Peterſburgh. is the emporium of Ruſſia, the number of foreign ſhips 
trading to it in the ſummer-time. is ſurpriſing. In winter 3000. one- 
horſe fledges-are\employed for paſſengers in the ſtreets. It is ſuppoſed, 
that there ate 400, ooo inhabitants in this city; and it is ornamented with 
thicty- five great churches; for in it almoſt every ſect of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion is tolerated. It alſo contains five. palaces, ſame of which: are ſu- 
perb, particularly that which is called, the New Summer Palace, near 
the Triumphal, Port, which is an elegant piece of architecture. This 
magnificent city is defended; on that ſide next, the ſea 'by the fortreſs. of 
Cronſtadt; which, conſidering the difficulty, and danger of navigating a 
large naval force through the gulf of Finland, is ſufficient to guard it ou 
that ſide from the attempts of any Fang . Peterſburgh, is the capital of 
the province of Ingria, one of Peter the, Great's conqueſts from the 
Swedes. All the neighbourhood of this city is covered with country- 
houſes and gardens. N 1 eee rd 

The city of. Moſcow was formerly the gory, oþ this reat empire, and 
it ſtill continues conſiderable enough to figure among the capitals of Eu- 
rope. It ſtands, as has been already mentioned, on the river os whence 


* 
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it takeß its name, in lat. 55-45, and about 414 miles north-eaſt of Lon - 
don; and though-[Jits ſtreets are. not regular, it preſents a very pictu- 
reſque appearance; for it contains ſuch, a number of gardens, groves, 
lawns, and ſtreams, that it ſeems rather to be a cultivated country, than 
a city. The ancient magnificence of this city would be. ingredible, were 
it not atteſted by, the moſt unqueſtionable authors: but we are to make 
great allowances; for the uncultivated ſtate of the adjacent provinces, 
which might have made it appear with. a greater Juſtre in a traveller's 
eyes, Neither Voltaire nor Buſching gives us any ſatisfactory account 
of this capital; and little credit is to be given to the authors who divide 
it into regular quarters, and each quarter inhabited by a different order 
or-profeſhon., Buſching ſpeaks: of it as the largeſt city in Europe; but 
that can be only meant as to the ground it ſtands on, computed to be 16 
miles in circumference. It is generally agreed, that Moſcow contains i600 
churches. and convents, and forty-three palaces or ſquares. Buſching 
makes the merchants? e change to contain about 6000. fine ſhops, which 
diſplay a-vaſt parade of commerce, eſpecially to and from China. No 
city diſplays a greater contraſt than Moſcow, of magnificence and mean- 
neſs in building. The houſes of the inhabitants in general are miſerable 
timber booths;z but their palaces, churches, convents, and other public 
edifices are ſpacious, and lofty... The. Krimlin, or grand imperial palace, 
is mehtioned as one of the moſt ſuperb ſtructures in the world; it ſtands 
in the interior circle of the city, and contains the old imperial palace, 

ealure-houſe, and ſtables. a victualling houſe, the palace which former- 
y belonged to the patriarch, nine cathegrals, five convents, four pariſh 


« Churches,” the arſenal, with the public colleges, and other offices. All the 
churches in the Krimlin have beautiful - molt of them gilt, or cover. 
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f 1 
ed with filver ; the architecture is in the Gothic taſte ; but the iuſtdes of 
the churches are richly orttamented ; and the pictures of the ſaints are de- 
corated with gold, filver, and precious ſtones, Mention is made of the 
cathedra!, which has no fewer than nine towers, covered with'c 
double gilt, and contaius a filver branch with 48 lights, fsid to 'weigh 
2800 pounds. A volume would fcarcely ſuffice to recount the other par. 
ticitlars of the magnificence of this city. Its ſurnptuous'monuments of the 
great dukes and czars, the magazine, the patriarchal palace, the exche. 
quer, and chancery, are noble ſtructures. The public is not unac- 
quainted with the barbarous anecdote, that the czar, John Baſilides, order. 
ed the architect of the church of Jeruſalem to be deprived of his eye-fipht, 
taat he might never contrive its equal. The ſtory is improbable; and might 
take its riſe from the arbitrary diſpoſition of that great prince. 1 ſhall 
have occaſion hereafter to mention the great bell of Moſcow; where the 
inhabitants are ſo diſtractedly ford of bells, that they are always tinkling 
in every quarter. The jewels and oinaments of an image af the virgin 
Mary, in the Krimlin church, and its other furniture, can de only equal. 
ed by what is ſeen at the famous Holy Houſe of Loretto in Italy. Mr. 
Voltaire fays, that Peter, who was attentive to every 1 neg- 
fe> Moſcow, at the time he Was building Peterſburgh ;* for he cauſed it 
9 7 paved, adorned it with noble edifices, and enriched it with manu 

Actures. ee eee $14.5" 3% %%% ed ers br 
The Forindling Hoſpital at Moſcow is art excellent inftitiition, and ap- 
| 50 to be under very Judicious regulations. It was founded by the pre- 
ent empreſs, and is ſupported by voluttary contributions, legacies, and 
other charitable endowments. It is an immenſe pile of building, of a 
quadrangular tape, and contains 3600 foundliugs: whenithe"eftabliſh- 
ment is cotyplered, it is intended to contain 80uo. They are taken great 
care of; and at the age of fourreen' they *have the Hherty of ehooſing any 
particular branch of trade; and for this 8 there are diſſerent ſpecies 
'of manufaQures eſtabfiſhed5n the hofpital. When they have gone through 
a certain apprenticeſhip, or about the age of twenty, they are allowed the 
Überty of ſetting up for themnſelves: à Tum of money is beſtowed upon 
each foundlisg for that purpoſe, and they are permitted to® earry on trade 
In any part of the Rufſian' empire. This is à very conſiderable privi- 
Hege in Ruflia, Where the peaſants are flaves, and cannot leave their villa- 
| ges without the permiſſion of their maſters. e 
1 Nothing can be ſaid with certainty as to the population of Moſcow. 
When lord Carfiſle was the Engliſfr ambaſſidor there, in the reign of 
Charles II. this city was 12 miles in compaſs, and the number of houſe: 
were computed at 4% 0. Voltaire ſays that when he wrote, Moſcov 
was twenty miles in circumfetence, and that its inhabitants amounted to 
go, Mr. Coxe confirms the acconnt of the circumference of thi: 
City, but thinks the accomit of its population much exaggerated; accoi 
„ing to an account which was given to him by an Engliftt gentleman, which 
be received from the lieutenant of the police, and which be ſays may be 
relied on, Moſcow- contains. within the ramparts 250000, and in the 21 
zacent villages co, 2s jj). W 
CusiostrEs, ] This article affords no great entertainment, a8-Ruſ- 
da has but lately been admitted into the rank of civiliſed nations. She can 
however, produce many ſtupendous monuments of the public ſpirit of 
her ſovereigns; particularly her cattals made by Peter the Great, for the be 
nefit of commerce. Siberia is full of old ſepulchres of an unknown nation. 
whoſe inſtruments and arms were all made of copper. In the cabinet of 
*natural hiſtory at Peterſburgh, is a rhinoceros, dug up on the banks of tht 
Siver Valui, with his fkin, and tlie hair upon it, perfect. I 3 
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es of hinted at the paſſion the Ruſſians have for bell-cinging ; and we are tald 
that the great bell of Moſcow, the largeſt in the world, weighs, according 


og to Mr. Coxe; 432, 00 yy and which exceeds in bigneſs every bell in 
« the known world, Its ſize is ſo enormous, that I could ſcarcely have 
4 given credit to the account of its magnitude, if I had not examined it 
= « myſelf, and afcertained-its dimenſions with great exactneſs. Its height 
Pike « js nineteen feet, its circumference at the bottom twenty-one yards ele- 
the. ven inches, its greateſt thickneſs twenty three inches.“ It was caſt in 
00 the reign of the empreſs Anne: but the beam on which it hung, being 
"ng burat, it fell, and a large piece is broken out of it; fo that it lately lay - 
gt, in a manner uſeleſs. Mr. Bruce in his late memoirs mentions a bell at 
glu Moſcow founded in Czar Boris's time, 19 feet high, 2 ; in diameter,. and. 
ſhall two in thickneſs, that weighed 336, ooo pounds. The building of Pe- 


» the terſbur gh, and raiſing it of a ſudden from a few fiſhing huts to. be a popu- 
ling lous and rich city, is perhaps a curioſity hardly to be paralleled ſince the 


rein + erection of the Egyptian pyramids. The ſame may be ſaid of the fortreſs. 
Mal. of Cronſtadt, in the neighbourhaod. of Peterſburgh; which is almoſt im · 
Mr. pregnable. This fortreſs and city employed for ſome years 300,000 men 
nes- in laying its foundation, and driving piles night and day; a, work which 
di no monarch in Europe (Peter excepted) could have executed. The whole 
- are with a very little aſſiſtance from ſome German engineers, was drawn F 
y his own hand. Equally wonderful was tae navy which he raiſed to his 
Jap- people, at the time when could hardly be ſaid to have poſſeſſed a ſhip 
pre- in any part of the globe. What is more wonderful than all, he often 
and wrought in perſon in all thoſe amazing works, with the ſame aſſiduity as 
of a if he had been a common labourer. : 
ich- Commerce, AN D Ma-! Intreating of the Ruſſian commerce, former 
great RITIME FORCE, | accounts are of little fervice at this time, becauſe 
"any of its * n eee 5 eee By the beſt and oy infor- 
ecies mation, the annual exports of Ruſſia at preſent amount to about C2, 400, ooo. 
zugl. and her imports do not exceed { ny ene z fo that the —.— trade is 
1 the yearly . 800,00: ſterling in her favour 3 | . 
uſha's productions and ex , in general, are many, and very va- 
my luable, . furs and peltry of 3 Aide red leather, linen er 
rivi iron, copper, fail-cloth, hemp and flax, pitch and tar, wax, honey, tallow, - 


tinglaſs, linſred- oil, pot-afh, ſoap, feathers, train- oil, hog's briſtles, muſk, 
rhubarb, and other drugs, timber, and alſo raw filk from China and Per- 


cow. ka. 
Wet Her foreign commerce is much increaſed ſince her conqueſts from Swe- 
mules den, eſpecially of Livonia and Ingria; and ſince the eſtabliſhing of her 
ſoow new emporium of Peterſburgh, whereby her naval intercourfe with Europe 
ed to is made much more ſhortand eaſy. T Ukraine may be called the gra- 
7 this naries of the empice ; the beſt corn, hemp, flax, honey, and wax come 
core: trom this fertile province, and 10, oo head gf horned cattle are annually 
phich lent from its paſtures into Sileſia and Saxony. 
iy be Kuſſia carries om a commerce over-land, by caravans, to China, chiefly \ 
6 2- in furs : and they bring back from thence, tea, filk, cotton, gold, &c. To 
Bocharia, near the river Oxus in Tartary, Ruſſia ſends her own merchan- 
Rul- in return for Indian filks, curled lamb ſkins, and ready money; and 
e Call for the annual fair at Samai cand; ſhe likewiſe trades to Perſia by Aſ- | 
rit of tracan, croſs the Caſpian fea, for raw and wrought filk. The empreſs, - 
e be- in 1784, iſſued an edit, permitting all foreigners to carry on a fre: trade 
ihe, ſea and land with the. ſeveral countries bordering on the Euxine, which 
jet ö : 
ff the * Coac's Travels, ata. vol. ii p. 247. 
ready K 3 have 
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have been lately annexed to the empire. The ſame privileges, religious 
and civil; are allowed to them in the ports of Cherſon, Sebaſtiopolis, 
and Theodoſia, (formerly Caffa,) in the province of Taurica, as in Pe- 
terſpurgh. e d 4 

Before the time of Peter the Great, Archangel, which lies upon the 
White Sea, was the only port of naval communication which Ruſſia had 
with the reſt of Europe; but it was ſubject to a long and tempeſtuous voy. 
age. They have now 13 ports, Archangel, Peterſburgh, Riga, Revel, 
Perneau; Narva, Wibourg, Frederickſham, Aſtracan, and Kola, and 
the three opened in their new conqueſts, This town. is about three Eng. 
liſh miles in length, and one in breadth, built all of wood, excepting 
the exchange, which is of ſtone. Notyithſtanding the decreaſe of the 
trade of Archangel, by building Peterſburgh, it till exports a con- 
fiderable quantity of merchandiſe. Their maſts and timber for the dock- 
yards come chiefly from the foreſts of Kaſan, that border on the province 
of Aſtracan. l ä | — 7 

The preſent ſtate of their navy according to a late liſt, is 36 men of war 
of the line, 25 frigates, 101 galleys, 10 proams from o to 24 guns, two 
bombs, ſeven pinks, &c. ; 15, ooo ſailors are kept in conſtant pay and ſer- 
vice, either on board the ſhips, or in the dock- yards. The harbour is 
at Cronſtadt, ſeven leagues from Peterſburgh, defended on one ſide by a 
fort of four baſtions, and on the other by a battery of 100 pieces of 
cannon, The canal and large baſon will contain near 605 fail of ſhi 

GOVERNMENT, LAW*, AND } The ſovereign of the Ruſſian empire 

DISTINCTION OF RANK, Jis abſolute and deſpotic in the fulleſt 
extent of thoſe terms, and maſter of the lives and properties of all his ſub. 
jects; who, though they are of the finſt nobility, or have been highly in- 
ſtrumental in promoting the welfare of the ſtate, may, notwithſtanding, 
for the moſt triffing offence, or even for no offence at all, be ſeized 
upon and ſent to Siberia, or made to drudge for life upon the public works, 
and have all their goods confiſcated, whenever the ſovereign or his miniſ- 
ters ſhall think proper. Perſons of any rank may be baniſhed into Sibe, 
Tia, for the lighteſt political intrigue, and their poſſeſſions being confiſcated, 
a whole family may at once be ruined by rhe infinuations of an artful courtier. 
'The ſecret court of chancery, which was a tribunal compoſed of a few mi- 
niſters choſen by the ſovereign, had the lives and fortunes of all families 
at their mercy. But this court was ſuppreſſed by Peter III. 

The ſyſtem of civil laws at preſent eſtabliſhed in Ruſſia is very i 
fect, and in many inſtances barbarous and unjuſt; being an afſemblage 
of laws and regulations drawn from moſt of the ſtates of Europe, ill. di- 

geſted, and in many reſpects not at all adapted to the genius of the Ruſſian 
nation. But the preſent empreſs has made ſome attempts to reform the 
laws, and put them upon a better footing. The cou ts of juſtice were in 
general very corrupt, and thoſe by whom it was adminiſtered extremely 
ignorant; but the empreſs hath lately made ſome judicious regulations, 
and fixed a certain falary to the- office of judge, which before depended on 
the contributions of the unhappy clients, and thus the poor were without 
hope or remedy. It is hoped that the new code of laws for which ſhe hath 
wen inſtructions, wilt ſoon be produced, to increaſe the people's libegY 
e and felicity. | | | 
The diſtinctions of rank form a conſiderable part of the Ruſſian conſti- 
tutiof\. © The late empreſſes took the title of Autocratrix; which implies, 
that they owed their dignity to no earthly power. Their ancient nobility 
were divided into knezes or knazeys, boyars, aud vaivods. The knees 
were ſavercigns upon their own eſtates, till they were teduced by the czar 3 
N | 
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but they ſtill retain the name. The boyars were nobility, under the knezes; 
and the vaivods were governors of provinces. Thoſe titles, howeyer, 
ſo often revived the ideas of their ancient power, that the preſent and late 
empreſſes have introduced among their ſubjects the titles of counts and 
princes, and the other diſtinctions of nobility, that are common to the reſt 
of Europe. ape” eka 

a AND EXPENCES.] Nothing certain can be ſaid concerning 
me revenues of this mighty empire; but they are, undoubtedly, at pre- 
ſent, far ſuperior to what they were in former times, even under Peter the 
Great. The vaſt exertions for prognoung induſtry, made by his ſucceſ: 
ſors, eſpecially her preſent imperial majeſty, muſt have greatly added to 


their income, which can ſcarcely be reckoned at leſs than ze, oog, ooo af 
rubles, or nearly fix millions ſterling annually; thus computed : A 
I f Rubles. 
Capitation tax, - - _- _ 8,cco,000 
Other taxes and duties = _ 7,000,020 
Her own eſtates, with other domini- | . 
ons taken from the clergy, -} 6,000,000 * | "KF 
Produce of the mines, ; 1, go : 
Monopoly of diſtilled liquors - 4;000,000 
Monopoly of ſalt, >, = TI,$00,000 
; | 28,800,000 | 


The deficiency of the ſum total may be eaſily made up by the profit ari. 
fing from ſtamp paper, patents, poſt-office, and other articles omitted in 
the general calculation, beſides one per cent, every Ruſſian merchant. is 
obliged to pay out of his yearly capital. 4 

When the reader conſiders this ſum relatively, that is, according to the 
high value of money, in that empire, compared to its low value in Great 
Britain, he will find it a very conſiderable reveune, That it is ſo, ap- 
pears from the vaſt armies maintained and paid by the late and preſent em- 
preſs, in Germany, Poland, and elſewhere, when no N . af the money 
returned to Ruſſia; nor do we find that they received any conſiderable 
ſubſidy from the houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria, who, indeed, were in 
no condition to grant them any. Mr. Voltaire ſays, that in 1733, rec- 
koning the tribute paid by the Tartars, with all taxes and duties in money, 
the ſum total amounted to thirteen millions of rubles (each ruble amount · 
ing to 45. 6d. ſterling). This income was at that time ſufficient to main · 
tain 339,500 men, employed in the land and ſea ſervice, The other ex- 
pences beſide the payment of the army and navy of her preſent majeſty, 
the number and diſcipline of which are at leaſt equal to thoe of her greateſt 

deceſſors, is very conſiderable. Her court is elegant and magnificent; 

er guards and attendants ſplendid; and the 8 ſhe gives to 

learning, the improvement of the arts, and uſeful diſcoveries, coſt her 
vaſt ſums, excluſtve of her ordinary expences of ſtate. N | 

Some of the Ruſſian revenues ariſe from monopolies; which are often 
neceſſary in the infancy of commerce. The moſt hazardous enterpriſe un- 
dertaken by Peter the Great, was his imitating the conduct of Henry VIII. 
of England, in ſeizing the revenues of the church. He found perhaps, 
that policy and neceflity required that the greateſt part of them ſhould be 
reſtored, which was accordingly done; his great aim being to deprive the 
patriarch of his exceflive power. The clergy are taxed in Ruſma-;- but 
the pecuniary revenues of the crown ariſe from taxes upon eſtates, bag- 
Bios, bees, mills, fiſheries, and other particulars. ., 8 

The Ruſſian armies are raiſed at little or no expence; and, while in 
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their owneountry, ſubſiſt chiefly on proviſions furniſhed' them by the 
eountty people according to their internal valuation. The pay of a ſal- 
dier ſcarcely amounts to 30 ſhillings yearly; in garriſon he receives only 
ve rubles yearly. The pay of a ſailor and a gunner is a ruble a month, 
and they are found in proviſions when a- ſhore. | | 

Or ver +] . The order. of St. Andrew inſtituted by Peter the Great in 
1698, to animate his nobles and officers, in the wars againſt the Turks, 
He choſe St. Andrew for his patron, becauſe by tradition he was the 
founder of Chriftiarlity in the country. The knights are perſons of the 
firſt rank in the empire. The order of St. Alexander Newſti, was alſo in- 
ſtituted by Peter the Great, and confirmed by the empreſs Catharine J. 
in the year 1725. The order of St. Catbarine was inſtituted by Peter the 
Great, in honour of his empreſs, for her aſſiſtance on the banks of the 
Pruth. The order of St. George, inſtitituted by the preſent empreſs Ca- 
tharine II. in favour of the military officers-in h-r ſervice. The order of 
St. Wolodemir was inſtituted about October zd, 1782, by the empreſs, in fa. 
vour of thoſe who ſerve her in a civil capacity, The order of St. Anne of 
Holſtein, in memory of Aune, daughter of Peter the Gre: t. 

His rok v.] It is evident both from ancient hiſtory and modern diſ- 
coveries, that ſome of the moſt neglected parts of the Ruſſian empire at 
preſent, were formerly rich and populous. The reader who throws his 
eyes on a general map of Europe and Afia, may ſee the advantages of their 
fituation, and their communication by rivers with. the Black Sea, and 
the richeſt provinces in the Raman and Greek empires. In later times, 
the Afiatic part of Ruſſia bordered with Samarcand in Tartary, once the 
capital under Jenghis Khan and Tamerlane, of a far more rich and pow. 
erjul empire than any mentioned in hiſtory ; and nothing is more certain 
than that the conqueſt of Ruſſia was among the laſt attempts made by the 
former of thoſe princes. The chronicles of this empire, reach no higher 
than the gth century, but they have vented a tradition, that Kiovia and 
Novogorod were founded by Kii in the year 430. This Ki is by ſome 
eonſidered as an ancient prince, while others mention him as a fimple boat. 
man, who uſed to tranſport goods and paſſengers acroſs the Neiper. For 
a long time the chief or ruler: had the title of grand duke of Kiow. We 
cannot, with the ſmalleſt degree of probability, carry our conjectures, 
with regard to the Hiſtory of Ruſſia, higher than the introduction of Chrif- 
tianity, which happened about the tenth century; when the princeſs of 
this country called Olba, is ſaid to have been baptized at Conſtantinople, 
and refuſed the hand of the Greek emperor, John Zimiſces, in marriage. 
This accounts for the Ruſſians adopting the Greek religion, and part of 
the alphabet. Fhotius, he famous Greek patriarch, ſent prieſts to bap- 
tize the Ruffians, who were for {ome time fabje@ to the ſee of Conſtant. 
nople ; but the Greek patriarchs aſterwards reſigned all their authority 
over the Ruſfian church; and its biſhops erected ther; ſelves into patri- 
archs, who were in a manner independent of the civil power, It is cer- 
tain, that till the year 1450, the princes of Ruſſia were but very little 
tonſidered, bring chiefly ſubjected by the Tartars. It was about this time 
that Jon or Iwan Bafilides conquer ed the Tartars, and, among others, 
the duke of Great Novugorad; from whom he is ſaid to have car - 
ried 300 cart loads of gold and ſilver. His proſpergus reign of 40 years, 
gave a new aſpect to Ruſſũia. | | 

His grandſon, the famous John Baſilowitz IT. havin g cleared his coun- 
try of the intruding Tartars, ſiibdued the kingdoms of Kaſan and Aſ- 
tracan Tartary, in Afia, and annexed them to the Ruſſian dominion. 
By his eruelty, however, he obligtd the inhabitants of ſome of his ap 
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provinces, er. Livonia and Eſthonia, to throw themſelves under 
the pretection of the Poles and Swedes, Before the time of this John II. 
the ſovereign of Ruſſia took the title of Welike Knez, “ great prince,“ 
great lord, or great chief ; which the Chriſtian nations afterwards render 
ed by that of great-duke. The title of Tzar, or, as we call it, Car, (an 
expreſſion which, in the Sclavonian language, ſigniſies king) was added 
to that of the Ruſſian ſovereigns. Upon the death of John Baſilo- 
witz, the Ruffian ſucceſſion was filled up by a ſet of weak, eruel princes; 
and their territories were torn in pieces by civil wars. In 1597, Boris 
Godonow, according to Voltaire, whoſe information I prefer, as it ſeems: . 
to be the moſt authentic, aſſaſſinated Demetri, or Demetrius, the lawful 
heir, and nfurped the throne, A young monk took the name of Deme- 
trius, pretending to be that prince who had eſcaped from his murderers ; 
and with the aſſiſtance of the Poles, and 2 confiderable party (which every 
tyrant has againſt him), he drove out the uſurper, and ſeized the crown 
himſelf. The impoſture was diſcovered as ſoon as he came to the ſove-. 
reignty, becauſe the le were not pleaſed with him, and he was mifr- 
de1ed, Three other falſe Demetrius's ſtarted up one after anot her. 
Theſe impoſtures prove the deſpicable ſtate of ignorance in which the 
Ruſſians were immerged. The country became by turns a prey to the 
Poles and the Swedes ; but was at length delivered by the good ſenſe of 
the boyars, impelled by their deſpair, fo late as the year 1613. The inde- 
pendency of Ruſſia was then on the point of being extinguiſhed, Ula 
diſſaus, ſon of Sigiſnumd II. of Poland, had been declared czar; bur the 
tyranny of the Foles was ſuch, that it produced a general rebellion of the 
Ruſhans, who drove the Poles out of Moſcow, where they had for ſome 
time defended themſelves with unexampled courage. Philaretes, archbi- 
ſhop of Roſtow, whoſe wife was deſcended of the ancient ſovereigrs of 
Ruſſia had been ſent ambaſſador to Poland by Demetrius, one of the Kuſ- 
ſian tyrants; and there was detained priſoner under pretence that his coun- 
trymen had rebelled againſt Uladiſtaus. The boyars met in a body; and 
ſuch was their vene1 ation fur Philaretes and his wife, whom the tyrant had 
ſhut up in a nunnery, that they elected their fon Michael Fedorowitz, of 
the houſe of Romanoff, a youth of 15 years of age, to be their ſovereign. 
The father being exchanged for ſome roliſh priſoners, returned to Rina, 
and being created patriarch by his fon, he reigned in the young man's 
right with great prudence and ſucceſs. He defeated the attempts of the 
Poles to replace.Uladiſlaus upon the throne, and likewiſe the claim of a 
brother of Guſtavus Adolphus. The claims of the Swedes and Poles upon 
Ruſſia occaſioned a war between thoſe two pr ople, which gave Michael a 
kind of breathing time; and he made uſe of it for the benefit of his ſub« 
jets. Hereigned thirty-three years; and by his wiſdom, and the mild. 
neſs of his character, he reſtored eaſe and tranquillity to his ſubjects. He 
encouraged them to induſtry, and gave them the example of very com« 
wendable behaviour in his own perſon, Before we take leave of Michael 
it may be proper to mention the mode of the czar's nuptials, which could 
not be introduced into the miſcellaneous cuſtoms of their ſubjects, and 
which are as follow. His Czariſh majeſtv's intention to marry being 
known, the moſt celebrated beauties of his dqminions were ſent ſot to 
court, and there entertained, They were viſited by the czars, and tho 
moſt maynificent nuptial preparations were made, before the happy lady 
was declared, by ſending her magnificent jewels and a weeding robe. The 
reſt of the candidates were then diſmiſſed to their ſeveral homes, with ſuit⸗ 
able preſents, The name of the lady's ſather who plealed Michael, was 
ebe H Streſchnen; 
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Streſchnen; and he was ploughing hisown farm, when it was announced 


to him, that he was father-in-law to the czar. - Fl 
Alexius ſucceeded his father Michael, and was married in the fame. man- 
ner. He appears to have beeu a prince of great genius. He recovered 


Smolenſko, Kiow, and the Ukraine, but was unfortunate in his wars with 


the Swedes. When the grand ſignior, Mahomet IV. haughtily demanded 
ſome poſſeſſions from him in the Ukraine, his anſwer was, „ that. he 
ſcorned to ſubmit to a Mahometan dog, ahd that his ſcymetar was as good 
as the grand fignior's ſabre.” He promoted agriculture ; introduced into 
his empire arts and ſciences, of which he was himſelf a lover; publiſhed 
a code of laws, ſome of which are ſtill uſed in the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice ; and greatly improved his army by mending its diſcipline. © This he 
effected chiefly by the help of ſtrangers, moſt of whom. were Scotch. 
He ſubdued x chief of the Don Coſſacs, named Stenko Rafin, who endea- 
voured to make himſelf king of Aſtracan ; and the rebel, with 1 2,000 of 


| his adherents, were hanged on the high roads. He introduced linen and 


filk manufactures into his dominions : and inſtead. of putting to death, 
or enſlaving his Lithuanian, Poliſh, and Tartar priſoners, he ſent them to 
people the banks of the Wolga and the Kama. Theodore ſucceeded his 
father Alexius in 1667. He reigned ſeven years, and having on his death- 
ded called his boyars round him, in the preſence of his brother and ſiſter 
Iwan and Sophia, and of Peter, who was afterwards ſo celebrated, and 
who was his half brother, he ſaid to them, . Hear my laſt ſentiments: 
they are dictated by my love for the ſtate, and by my affection for my 
« people. The bodily infirmities of Iwan, neceſſarily muſt affect his men- 
« tal faculties; he is incapable of ruling ſuch a dominion as that of Ruſ- 


ſia; he cannot take it amiſs if I recommend to you to ſet him aſide, 


« and let your approbation fall on Peter, who to a robuſt conſtitution 
„Joins great ſtrength of mind, and marks of a ſuperior underſtanding.” 


But this wiſe deſtination extremely offended the princeſs Sophia, who was 


a woman of great ambition, and who, after the death of Theodore, found 
means to excite a horrible ſedition among the Strelitzes, who then formed 
the ſtanding army of Ruſſia. Their exceſſes ſurpaſſed all deſcription ; but 
Sophia by her management, replaced her brother Iwan in his birthright ; 


and exerciſed the government herſelf with the greateſt ſeverity and iohu- 


manity ; for all the Ruſſian grandees who were related to Peter, or whom 
ſhe ſuppoſed to favour him, were put to cruel deaths. The inſtances gi- 
ven by Voltaire of her barbarous adminiſtration, are ſhocking to humani- 
ty. At length, in 1682, the two princes, lwan and Peter, were declared 
joint ſovereigns, and their fiſter, their aſſociate co-regent. Her adminiſtra- 
tion was bloody and tumultuous : nor durſt ſhe venture to check the fury 
of the Strelitzes, and other inſurgents. Finding this debility in her own 
perſon, ſhe intended to have married prince Baſil Galitzin, who is ſaid 
to have been a man of ſenſe and ſpirit, and ſome learning. Being placed 
at the head of the army by Sophia, he marched into Crim Tartary ; but 
Peter now was about 17 years of age, and aſſerted his rights to the throne. 
Sophia and Iwan were then'at Moſcow, and upon Peter's publiſhing aloud 
that a conſpiracy had been formed by his ſiſter to murder him, he was 
Joined by the Strelitzes, who defeated or deſtroyed Sophia's party, and for- 
ced herſelf to retire to a monaſtery. Galitzin's life was ſpared, but his 
great eſtate was confiſcated, and the following curious ſentence was pro- 
nounced as his puniſhment, 4 Thou art commanded by the moſt clement 
*« czar, to repair to Karga, atown under the pole, and there to continue 
« the remainder of thy days. His majeſty, out of his extreme goodneſs, 
allows thee three pence per day for thy ſubſiſtence,” This left Peter with 
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no other cempetitor, in the year 1689, than the mild and eaſy Iwan, and 
upon his death, which happened in 1096, Peter reigned alone, and cruel- 
ly provided for his on future ſecurity by the execution of above 3000 
Strelitzes. | "I g . A 

Peter, though he had been but very indifferently educated, through the 
jealouſy of his ſiſter, aſſociated himſelf with the Germans and Dutch; 
with the former for the ſake of their manufactures, which he early intro- 
duced into his dominions; and with the latter for their ſkill in navigation, 
which he practiſed himſelf. His inclination for the arts was encouraged 
by his favourite Le Fort, a Piedmonteſe; and general Gordon, a Scotch-: - 
man, diſciplined the czar's own regiment, conſiſting of 5000 foreigners z- 
while Le Fort raiſed a regiment of 12,000, among whom he introduced 
the French and German exerciſes of arms, with a view of employing 
them in curbing the inſolence of the Strelitzes. Peter, after this, began 

his travels; leaving his military affairs in the hands of Gordon. He ſet 
out as an attendant upon his own ambaſſadors ;- and his adventures in Hal- 
land andi England, and other courts, are too numerous, and too well known 
to be inſerted here. By working as a common ſnip · carpenter atDeptſord 
and Saardam, he completed himſelf in ſhip-building and navigation; and 
through the excellent difcipiine he introduced among his troops by the 
foreigners, he not only over- awed or cruſhed all civil irffurre&ions, but 
all his enemies on this fide of Aſia; and at laſt he even exterminated, except- 
ing two feeble regiments, the whole body of the Strelitzes. He roſe gra- 
dually through every rank and ſervice both by ſea and land; and the ma- 
ny defeats which he received, eſpecially that from Charles XII. at Narva, 
ſeemed only to enlarge his ambition, and extend his ideas. The battles he 
loſt rendered him a conqueror upon the whole, by adding experience to 
his courage : and the generous friendſhip he ſhewed to Auguſtus king of - 
Poland, both before and after he was dethroned by the king of Sweden, 
redounds greatly to his honour, He had no regard for rank diſtin& from 
merit; and heat laſt married Catharine, a young Lithuanian woman, who 
had been betruthed to a Swediſh ſoldier; becauſe, after a'long cohabita- 
tion, he found her poſſeſſed of a ſoul formed to execute his plans, and to 
aſſiſt his councils. Catharine was ſo much a ſtranger to her own country, 
that her huſband afterwards diſcovered her brother, who ſerved as a com- 
mon ſoldier in his armies. But military and naval triumphs which ſuc- 
ceeded one another after the battle of Pultowa in 1709, with Charles XIL 
were not the chief glory of Peter's reign. He applied himſelf with equal 
aſſiduity, as already mentioned, to the cultivation of commerce, arts, and 
ſciences ; and, upon the whole, he made ſuch acquiſitions of dominion, 
even in Europe itſelf, that he may be ſaid, at the time of his death, which 
happened in 1725, to have been the moſt powerful prince of his age, but 
more feared than beloved by his ſubjects. | 

Peter the Great was unfortunate in his eldeſt ſon, who was called the 
czarowitz, and who, marrying without his conſent, entered, as his father 
all:dged, into ſome dangerous practices againſt his perſon and government; 
for which he was tried and condemned to death. Under a ſovereign ſo deſ- 
potic as Peter was, we can ſay nothing as to the juſtice of the charge. It 
was undoubtedly his will, that the young prince ſhould be found guilty ; 
and the very reading of the ſentence appears to have been fatal to him. It 
is ſaid, that as ſoon as ſentence of death was pronounced upon the prince, 
wherein were the following words, „The divine, ecclefiaſtical, civil, and 
* military law condemns to death, without mercy all thoſe whoſe attempts 
* againſt their father and their ſovereign are manifeſt,” he fell into the moſt 
violent convulſions, from _ was with great difficulty that he regai _ 
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à little interval of ſenſe, during whichhe defired his father would come to 
ſee him, when he aſked his pardon and fon after died. After this event 
Peter ordered his wife Catharine to be crowned, with the ſame magnificent 
ceremonies as if the had been a Greek empreſs, and to be recogniſed as 
tris ſucceſſor; which ſhe accordingly was, and mounted the Ruffian. throne 
upon the decraſe of her huſband, She died, after a glorious reign, in 1727, 
and was {ucceeded by Peter II. a minor, ſon to theczarowitz. Many do- 
meſtic revolutions happened in Ruſſia during the ſhort reign of this prince; 
but none was more remarkable than the diſgrace and exile of prince Men. 


- zikoffy the favourite general in the two late reigns, and eſteemed the rich- 


eſt ſubject in Europe. Peter died of the ſmall pox, in 730. 

Notwithſtanding the deſpotiſm of Peter and his wiſe, the Ruſſian ſe- 
nate and nobility, upon the death of Peter II. ventured to ſet aſide the 
order of ſuccefhon which they had eſtabliſhed. I he male iſſue of Peter 


was now extinguiſhed ; and the duke of Holſtein, fon to his eldeſt daugh- 


ter, was, * e deſtination: of the late empreſs, entitled- to the crown: 
uſſians, for political reaſons, filled their throne with Anne, duch- 
eſs of Courland, fecond daughter to lwan, Peter's eldeſt brother; though 


her eldeſt ſiſter the durheſs of Mecklenburgh was ative. Her reign was 


extremely SO and though ſhe accepted the crown under limita- 
tions that ſome thought derogatory to her dignity, vet ſhe broke them all, 
afſerted the prerogative of her aneeſtors, and pun ſhed the aſpiring Dolo- 

rucki family, who had impoſed upon her limitations, with a view, as 
It is faid, that they themſelves might govern. She raiſed her favourite, 
Biron, to the duchy of Courland; and was obliged io give way to many 
fevere executions on his account. Upon her death in 1740, John, the ſon 
of her mece the princeſs of Mecklenburgh, by Anoti1ony Ulric of Brunſ- 


wick Wolfenbuttle, was, by her will, entitled to the ſucceſlion ; but being 


no more than two years old, Biron was appointed to be adminiſtrator 


the emt ire during his nonage. This deſt nation was diſagreeable to the 


inceſs of Mecklenburgh and her huſband, and unpopular among the 
— Count Munich was emploved by the princeſs of Mecklenburgh 
to arreſt Biron; who was tried, · and condemned to die, but was ſent in 
exile to Siberia. | | 5 | 

The adminiſtration of the princeſs Anne of Mecklenburgh and her 
huſband was, upon many acconnts, but particularly that of her German 


connections, ditayreeable, not only to the R uſſians, but to other powers 
of Europe; and notwithſtanding a proſperous war they carried on with 


the Swedes, the princeis Elizabeth, daughter, by Catharine, io Peter the 
Great, formed ſuch a party, that in one night's time ſhe was declared and 


| ex empreſs of the Ruthas ; and the princeſs of Mecklenburgh, her 


uſband, and ſon, were made priſoners. 
Elizabeth's reign may be ſaid to have been more glorious than that of 


any of her predeceſiors, her father excepted. She aboliſhed capital pu- 
niſliments: and introduced into all civil and military eedings a mo- 


deration, till her time unknown in Ruſſia: but at the tame time ſhe pu- 


niſhed counts Munich and Ofterman, who had the chief management of 
affairs during the late adminiſtration, with exile. She made peace with 


Sweden; and ſettled, as we have already ſeen, the ſucceſſion to that crown, 
as well as to her own dominions, upon the moſt equitable foundation. 
Having glorioully finiſhed a war, which had been ſtirred up agaiaſt her, 
with Sweden, ſhe replaced the natural order of ſucceſſion in her own fami- 


ly, by declaring the duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, who was deſcended from 


her eldeſt ſiſter, to be her heir. She gave him the title of grand-duke of 
Ruſſia; and ſoon after her acceſſion to the throne, ſhe called him to ber 


2 court; 
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court; where he renounced the ſueceſſion af the crown of Sweden, which 
undoubtedly helonged to him, embraced the Greek religion, and married 
a princeſs of Anhalt Zerbſt, by whom he! had à ſon, who is now heir to 
the Ruſſian empire. « | * 

Feu — hit a mare nuninterrupted career of glory than Eli- 
zabe th. She was completely victorious over the Swedes... Her alliance wu 
eourted by Great Britain, at the expence of a large ſubſidy; but many 
political, and ſome private reaſons, id is ſaid, determined her to take part 
wirh the houſe of Auſtria againſt the king of Pruſſia in 1756. Her arms 
alone gave a turn to the fucceſs of the ur, which was. in disfavour of Prut- 
fiz, notwithſtanding! that monarchs amazing abilities both ãu the feld and 
cabinet. Her conqueſt was ſuch aa portrnded the entire deſtrud ion of the 
Pruſſian power, which was, perhaps, Lved only by her eritical death, on 
Tanna 'c, 11965. . | J 60 | N * 1 : | 2 
; Elia belh was ſuceeededꝰby Peter III. grand prince of Ruſſia, and duke 
of Holſtein ; a prince whoſe conduct has been variouſly repreſented. 
He mounted the throne poſſeſſed of an enthuſiaſtic admiration. af his 
Pruſſian majeſty'svirtues; to whom he gave peace, and whoſe prineiples 
and practices he ſeems to have adopted as the directories of: his ſuture re 
He might have ſu mounted tlie effects even of thoſe peculiarities, — 


as they then were in Ruſſia; but it is ſaid that he aimed at reformation in 


his dominions, which even Peter the Great durſt not attempt and that he 
even venttived to eut off the bears of his clergy. It is alletiged, that 

he had formed a reſolution to deſtroy both his empreſs and her ſon, though 
they hat been declared. heirs to themperial / tlirone hy the ſame aut horiiy 
vluch had placed: the 1 his head : and evtn the at vocates uf 
Peter the Third acknowledge, ithat:bethadirefolvetl to ſnnut pi his wife ani 
ſon in a convent, to place his miſtreſs upon the throne, and to change the 
order of ſucceſſion. However, the execution of his deſigns was preventeil 
by an almoſt general conſpiraey being formed againſt him, in bich the 
empreſs tool a very active part; aud this unfortunate prince ſcanerly k nam 
af interval between the loſs of his / croin and his liſe, of which the was de- 
prived while under an ignominions confinement, imply. 1762. That His 
conduct with regard to: Pruſſia iwas not the ſole cauſe of his ian 
ſeems pretty evident from the meaſures of his ſueceſſor.N⁰ was his on 
wife, and now reigns by the title uf Catharine II. That princeſs,” with 
regard tol Pruſfia trod im her huſband s ſteps, and now follows the plan he 
chalked out. Phe moſt remarkable domeſtic occurrence of her reign hi- 
therto, is the death of prince Iwan, ſon to the prindeis of Mecklenburgh. 
This young prince, as ſoom as the 1came into the warld, s deſjgned, 
though unjultly andi illegally, to wear the imperial. run of Ruſſia, aſter 
the death of his great aunt, the;empreſs: Anna Iwanowna ; but hy che ati- 
vancement of che empreſs Elizabeth, he was condemned to dead an obſcure 
life in the — — ftrong guard, h had particu · 
lar orders, that if any perſon, or armed force, was employed in at- 
tempting to deliver him, they iſhouldd kill him immediately. He lived 
quietly in his priſon, hen: the empreſs Catharine II. mounted the throne ; 
and as the revolution which de paſed her huſband Peter III. had occaſiond 
a ſtrong ferment in the minds of the people, Catharine was apprehenſiye 
chat ſome attempts might be made. in favour of IW an; ſnhe therefore don - 
bled the guatds of this unhppy prince, and particularly entruſted him to 
me care of two officers; who: were devoted to her intereſt. However, a 
| lientenanr 6f infantry, who was horn in the Ukraine, unitettook, or at 
leaſt pretended ſo, to deliver Iwan by:farce of arms frem theſfortreſaoof 
Schluſſelbourg; and under this preteuce the prince was put be To The 
ieutenant 
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heutenant who attempted to deliver him was arreſted, and afterwards be: 
headed: but, notwithſtanding this, it has been repreſented that he was a 
mere tool of the court, though he ſuffered for executing the inſtructions 
that he had received, tiger tip wy 
While this event excited the attention of the Ruſſian nation, the flames 
of civil war broke out with great violence in Poland, which has generally 
been the caſe when the throne was vacant. And as the internal tranqui- 
lity of Poland is a capital object with Ruſſia, the empreſs Catharine ſent 
a body of troops into Poland, and by her influence count Poniatowſki- was 
raiſed to the throne. She alſo interpoſed, in order to ſecure the rights 
which the treaty of Oliva had given to the Greek and proteſtant ſubjects of 
Poland. But the umbrage which her imperial majeſty”s armies gave to the 
Roman Catholic Poles, by their reſidence in Poland, inereaſed the rage of 
civil war in that country, and produced confederacies againſt all that: hawk 
been done during the late election, which rendered Poland a ſcene of 


blood and confuhon.” The conduct of Ruſſia with regard to Poland gave 


fo much offence to the Ottaman court, that the Grand Signior ſent Obre- 
ſkoff, the Ruſſian miniſter, to the priſon of the ſeven towers, declared war 
againſt Ruſſia, and marched a very numerous army to the confines of 
Ruſſia and Poland. Hoſtilities ſoon commenced benween theſe rival and 
mighty empires. In the months of February and March 1769, Crim 
Gueray, Khan of the Tartars, at the head of a great body of Tartars, 
ſupported by 10,000 ſpahis, having broken the Ruſſian lines of communi- 
cation, penetrated into the province of New Servia, where he committed 
great ravages, burning many towns and villages, and carrying off ſome 
thouſand families captive. In April following the Grand Vizir, at the 
head of a great army, began his march from Conſtantinople, and pro- 
creded towards the Danube. In the mean time prince Gallitzin, who com- 
manded the Ruſſian army on the banks of the Neiſter, thought this a proper 


time to attempt ſomething deciſive, before the arrival of the great Turk- 
iſh force in that quarter. Having accordinglycroſſed the Neiſter with his 


whole army, he advanced to Choczim, whete he encamped . in fight of a bo- 
dy of 30, ooo Turks, commanded by Caraman Pacha, and entrenched under 
the cannon of the town. The prince having made the neceſſqry diſpoſitions, 
attacked the Turks in their intrenchments early in the morning of the zoth 

of April, and, notwithſtanding an obſtinate defence, and a dreadful fire 
from the fortreſs, at length beat them out. of their trenches. The Turks 
- endeavoured to cover their retreat, by detaching a large body of cavalry 
to attack the fight wing of the Ruſſian army; but they had lach 2 warm 
reception from the artillery, that they ſoon retired in great diſorder. Ge- 


neral Stoffeln and prince Dolgorucki were then ordered to purſue the 


- fugitives, at the head of eight battalions; which they did ſo effectually. 


that they followed them into the ſuburbs, of Choczim, and their purſuit 
was at length only ſtopped by the palliſadoes af the fortreſs. if 
On the-13th of July, a very abſtinate battle was fought between | a 
. conſiderable Turkiſh army, and the Ruſſians under prince Gallitzin, in 
the neighbourhood of Choczim, in which the Turks were; defeated. The 
KRuſſians immediately inveſted Choczim; but the garriſon being nume- 
rous, made frequent ſallies, and received great reinforcements from the 
-1 ee camp, who was now conſiderably advanced on this fide of the 
Danu 


be. Several actions enſued, and prince Gallitzin was at length 


obliged to retreat from Choczim, and again to repaſs the Neiſter. It was 
computed that the ſiege af Choczim, and the actions conſequent to it, 
ooſt the Ruſſians above 20, men. 
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In the management of this war, the grand vizir had acted with, a de- 
ee of prudence, which it has been thought would have proved fatal to 
- he deſigns of the Ruſſians, if the ſame conduct had been afterwards pur- 
fued. But the army of the vizir was extremely licentious, and his caution 
gave offence to the. Janizaries; ſp that, in conſequence of their clamours, 
and the weakneſs of the councils that prevailed in the ſeraglio, he at 


became a ſacriſioe, and Moldovani. Ali Pacha, a man of more cou- 


ge than conduct, was appointed his ſucceſſur.r.t. 
4 theſe tranſactions, general Romanaow committed great devaf- 
tations upon the Turks in the borders of Bender and Oczakow, where he 
pluadered and burnt ſeveral towns and villages, aefeated 4 Turkiſn de- 
tachment} and carried off a great booty of cattle. The Tartars alſo com- 
mitted: great ravages in Poland, where they almaſt totally, deſtroyed the 
palatinate of aw, beſides doing much miſchief in — 5 places. In 
the beginning of September, the Ruſſian army was again poſted on the 
banks of the Neiſter, and effectually dufended the paſſage of that river 
againſt the Turks, whoſe whole; army, under: the command of the new 
vizir, was arrived on the oppoſite more. Having laid threę bridges over 
the Neiſter, the Turkiſdarmy, without any pretence of ſtratagem or de; 
ception, began to paſs the river; in the face of the enemy. Prince Gal- 
litzin having perceived this; motion early in the morning of the, of 


September; immediately attacked thoſe troops that; had croſled the river in 
the night, who conſequently could neither chooſe their ground, nor have 
time to extend or form themſelves prapetly where they were. Not- 
withſtanding theſe extreme diſadvantages, the engagement was yery 
ſevere, and continued: from ſeven in dhe Morning till noon. The 71 
— — rent but they were-at length totally defeated, 
and _ to repaſa the tiver with great loſs, and in the, utmoſt diſorder 
and conſuſion - It was computed. Mat about 60, 0 Turks croſſed the 
river before and duriug the time ofithe engagement. 91555 Gallitzin 
charged at the head af five columnaof infantry, with fixed bayonets, who 
deſtroyed the flower of the Turkiſh cavalry. 135 ſaid, that the loſs of the 
Turks, in this battle amounted to, οο men, killed upon the ſpgt, be- 
ſides wounded and priſoners, and a great number who were drowned. 
Though the ill conduct of the vizir had greatly contributed to this capi- 
tal misfortune, yet this conſideration, did mot prevent him from engagi 
in another operation of the ſame; natuse: He now laid hut one bridge 
over the river, which: he had the precauzion to cover with large batteries 
of cannon, and prepared to paſs the whole army over. Accordingly, on 
the 15th of September, eight thouſand Janiaaries and four thauſand re- 
lar cavalry, the. flower of, the whole. Ottoman army, palled over with a 
hy train of artillery, and the reſt of e army were in motion to follow, 
when a ſudden and extraordinary ſwell of the waters of the Neiſter carried 


away and totally deſtroyed the bridge. The Ruſſians loſt no time in mak- 


ing uſe of this great and unexpected advantage. A moſt deſperate en- 
Ferment enſued, in which the ſlaughter of the Turks was: prodigious. 

ot only the field of battle, but the river oyer which ſome, few hundred: 
of Turks made their eſcape by;'{wimmiag,, was for ſeveral miles. covered 
with dead bodies. The Ruſſians togk 64 pieces of cannon, an above 150 
colours and horſe- tails. The Turks.immediately:broke yp their camp, and 
abandoned the ſtrong fortreſs of Choc, with. all its ſtores and numerous 


artillery, and retired tumultuouſſy to Es, the Danube. They were much 
: exaſperated: at the ill conduct of their gommander the vizit; and it was 
eomputed that the Turks loſt 28, 0 U. the beſt and be 
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within little more than a fortnigbt; and that 48,000 mort abandoned the 
army, and totally deſerted, in the tumultuous retreat to the Danube. 
Prince Gallitzin placed a garriſon of four regimants in the fortreſs of Choc- 
zim, and foon after reſigned the command of the army to general count 
Romanzow, and returned to Peterſburgh covered with taurels 
FTde Rufhan+ continued to carry onthe war with ſucceſs; they over - tan 
the great province of Moldavia, and general Elmpt took poſſeſfion of the 
capital city of Jafly without oppoſition. And as the Greek natives of this 
province had always ſecretly favourel the Ruſſians, they now took this 
opportunity.of their (ſucceſs; and the abſence of the Turks, to declare 
chemſelves openly.” The Greek inhabitants of Moldavia, and aſterwards 
thoſe of Wallachia, acknowledged the empreſs of Ruſſia their ſovereign; 


the Ruſ- 
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greatly affiſted'by kngtan®; bit whether in this the Engliſh government 

ray influenced by principles of ſound policy, may very reaſonably be queſ- 

'$3 ed. 0 12) N. Donn 1 4 52 * 26011 Den Dohna 
The war between the Nuſſians and the Turks ſlill continued to be car: 


but at laſt a peace was concluded, on the arſt of July, 177, highly ho- 


= 


Ruſſia, which pave much alarm tothe court of Peterſburgh. A Coſſac, whoſe 
name was Py chef aſtumed the hame and character of the late unfortu- 


the late emperor, which induced him lo engage in this enterprize. As be 
- poſſeſſed abilities and ad his fellowers ſbon became very numerous; 
and he at length found himmſelf:ſn powerful, his followers beitig armed and 
provided with artillery, that he ſtood ſeveral engagements with able Ruſſiza 
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yes in the cpuntry- But being at laſt totally defeated, and taken priſoner, he 
was brought to Moſcow in an iron cage, and there beheaded, on the 21ſt 
4 445 * - {ME e 
he peace of 1774 was then indiſpenſably neceſſary to the immediate pre- 
ſer vation of the Turkiſh empire, but within ſo ſmall a ſpace of time as 8 years 
2 new war was juſt upon the point of breaking out between the two em- 
pires; and was only prevented by a new treaty of pacification, which 
took place on the 21ſt of March, 1779. But the great ſource of diſcord 
was ſtill leſt open. The pretended independencies of the Crimea afforded 
ſuch an opening to Ruſſia into the very heart of che Turkiſh empire, and 
ſuch opportunities of interference, that it was fcarrely poſfible that any 
laſting tranquillity could ſubſiſt between the two empires. A claim made 
and infiſted on by Ruſſia, of eſtabliſhing conſuls in the three provinces of 
| Moldavia, Wallachia, and Beflarabia, was exceedingly grievous to the 
porte. After long diſputes, the Turkiſh miniſters, more from a ſenſe of 
the diſability. of the ſtate for war, than from pacific diſpoſitions, found it 
neceſſary, towards the cloſe of the year 1781, to give up the point of de- 
bate with reſpe& to the conſuls, his conceſſion, however mortifying, 
oduced but a ſhort-lived effect. New troubles were continually breaking 
forth. The emperor of Germany having avowed his determination of fup- 
porting all the claims of Ruſſia as well as his own, all fides prepared for 
the moſt determined hoſtility, and the preparations were immenſe on all. 
The year 1783 accordingly exhibited the moſt formidable apparatus of war 
vn the norhlin and eaſtern borders of Europe. However, in the midſt 
of all theſe appearances of war,” negociations for a peace were continually 
carried on at Conſtantinople, which was at laſt ſigned January gth, 1784. 
By this treaty Ruſſia retains the full ſovereignty of her new acquiſitions, 
yiz, the Crimea, the ifle of Taman, and part of Cuban,— As the recove- 
ry and reſtoration of every thing Greek, is the predominant paſſion of the 
court of Peterſburgh, ſo the Crimea and its dependencies are in future to 
be known by the name of Tauriea; particular are likewiſe reſtored to 
their ancient appellations, and the celebrated port- and city of Caffa has 
now refumed its long forgotten name of Theodofia. Since this acceſſion 
of dominion, new towns, with Greek or Ruſſian names, are riſing faſt in 
the deſarts, and are peopled moſtly by colonies of Greeks and Armeni- 
ans. SH 
The year 1787 opened with the extraordinary ſpectacle of the journe 
of the empreſs of Ruſſia to Cherſop, where it ſeems to have been her ori- 


— 


3 ginal intention to have been crowned with all poſſible magnificence, and 
d- under the ſplendid titles of empreſs of the Eaſt, hberator of Greece, and 
i- reviver of the ſeries of Roman emperors, who formerly ſwayed the 
ie ſceptre over that diviſion of the globe; but this coronation, for reaſons we 
| are unable to aſſign, was laid aſide. The ſplendour of the route of the 
in crarina ſurpaſſes whatever the imagination would ſpontaneouſly ſuggeſt. 
ſe She was eſcorted by an army. Pioneers preceded her march, whoſe buſi - 
u- neſs it was to render the road as even and pleaſant as it could poffibly be 
nd made, At the end of each day's journey ſhe found a temporary palace 
of erected for her reception, together with all the accommodations and luxu- 
F3 nes that Peterſburgh could have afforded. In the Hiſt of her followers 
vt. vere the ambaſſadors of London, Verſailles and Vienna; and her own 
of ambaſſador, as well as the envoy of the emperor to the court of Conſtanti. 
he nople were appointed to meet her at Chericn. The king of Poland met 
is; her in her journey, and the emperor, not ſatisfied with ſwelling her tri- 


nd vwph at Cherſon, appeared in RR eight days before her, and = 
| | | W Mi 
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cceded to a conſiderable diſtance up the Dnieper, to intercept her pro 
greſs. Her route was through Kiow, where ſhe remained three months, 


and was received under triumphant arches; and upon her arrival at Cher- 


ſon, having thought proper to extend the walls of the city, ſhe inſcribed 
over one of the gates, Through this gate lies the road to Byzantium,” 
The czarina returned to Peterſburgh by the way of Moſcow. 

Scarcely had the empreſs returned to her capital, before ſhe was followed 
dy the Turkiſh declaration of hoſtilities. The emperor of Germany join- 
ed ber in declaring war againſt the Porte, who, inſtead of being diſheart- 
ened at the formidableneſs of this confederacy, applied themſelves with re. 


doubled ardour- to 2 for reſiſtance. The operations of the Ruſſian 


forces were directed againſt Choczim and Oczakow. In the former of theſe 
undertakings, they acted rather as auxiliaries to the emperor's general, the 
prince of Saxe - Cobourg, who, from the laft day of june to the 29th of 
September, 178, continued a very powerful attack on this city, when it 
ſurrendered to the arms of the imperial forces. Oczakow, after an ob- 
ſtinate conteſt, in which the Ruſſians at length became expoſed to all the 
rigours of a winter campaign, was taken by ſtorm on the 17th of Decem · 
her following. 8 hn | 5 
It was during the progreſs of theſe hoſtilities with the Porte, that Ruſſia 
found herſclf tuddenly involved in a new and unexpected war. As a na- 
tion, Sweden had the greateſt cauſes of reſentment againſt Ruſſia for paſt 
injury aud loſs, at the ſametime that ſhe had every thing to dread from her 
preſent overgrown power and boundleſs ambition, which was as little qualifi- 
ed in the wanton diſplay, as it was ungoverned in the actual exertion. Ruſſia 
has conſtantly found means to maintain a ſtrong and numerous party in 
Sweden. All theſe cauſes operating together, induced. Guſtavus the Third 
to meditate a project of hoſtilities againſt Ruſſia, which were commenced 
1m Finland, a few days after the king's arrival in that province; But the 
principal action of the campaign was the naval battle off Hoogland, in the 
gulph of Finland. The engagement, which laſted five hours, was fought 
with conſiderable {kill and obſtinacy on both ſides. The forces were near- 
ly equal. The Ruſſian fleet, commanded by admiral Greig, conſiſted of 
ſevemeen ſhips of the line; and the Swediſh, under the command of the 
duke of Sudermania, the king's brother, conſiſted of fifteen of an inferior 
weight of metal, but reinforced by five frigates, one of forty- four, and 
the reſt-of forty guns each, which occaſionally ranged themfclves in order 
of battle. The Ruſſians: poſſeſſed upon the whole a ſuperiority of 94 
pieces of cannon ; while that in the weight of metal was perhaps of great- 
er moment. The victory, as is uſually the caſe in ations not apparent) 
and abſolutely deciſive, was claimed by both files. Put it ſeems upon the 
whole, that the Swedes, in the brighteſt period of their glory, had never 
diſplayed greater. gallantry by ſea or land, than they did upon this occation. 
Their princely commander merited a very conſiderable ſhare of the glory 
of this engagement. At laſt, after many other engagements attended with 
various ſucceſs, on the 14th of Auguſt i790, a convention for a peace 
was ſigned between the courts of Ruſſia and Sweden, and was ratified in 
lix days after. | | n 5 
At the cloſe of the year 1790, the empreſs had the ſatisfaction to ſe 
her conqueſts no longer bounded by the courſe of the Danube. "The cap- 
ture of Iſmail was the laſt important action. Eight different times were the 
Muſcovites repulſed with the flaughter of many of their brayeſt ſoldiers: 
At the ninth, general Suarrow put himſelf. at their head, and ſnatching a 
ſtandard out of an officer's hops, he ran directly towards the town, pai 
the trenches, and clambering up the hall, planted it himſelf upon 1 
4 rampa 
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rimpartz. „ There,” cried he, © my fellow. ſoldiers behold there your 
ſtandard in the power of your enemy, unjeſs you will preſerve it; but 1 
know you are brave, and will not ſuffer it to remain in their hail,” 
This ſpeech had the deſired effect. It was taken by ſtorm on the 2 2d of 
December, 1790, and it is ſaid that the fiege and capture. did not coſt he 
Ruſſians leſs than , ooo men. The moſt ſhocking part of the tranſaction 
is, that the garriſon, (whoſe bravery merited, and would have received 
from a generous. foe, the higheſt honours,) were maſſacred in cold blood 
by the mercileſs Ruſſians, to the amount of upwards of zo, ooo men, by 
their own account; and the place was given up to the unreſtrained fury of 
the brutal ſoldiery. The moſt horrid outrages were perpetrated on the 
defenceleſs inhabitants; and the conduct of the conquerors: was more like 
that of a horde of canniba!s, than of a civiliſed people; and too ſtrongly 
«evinces, that whatever ſteps may have been taken by the preſent or other 
vereigns of this empire to produce a forced civilization, both the monarchs 
6 and the people of Ruſſia are ſtill barbarians, © 5 
England and Pruſſia have, after a long and expenſive armed negociation, 
at length aſſented to the demand of the empreſs, which was ſtrengthened 
the interference of in and Denmark, that Oczakow, and the territor' 


I 


5 between the rivers and Nieſter, ſhall in full ſovereignty belong to 
Fl Ruſſia ; that the river Nieſter ſhall for the future determine the frontiers of 
er Ruſſia and the Porte; that the two powers may · erect on the ſhores of that 


river what fortreſſes they think page and Ruſſia engages to grant a free 
navigation on the river Nieſter. This was concluded on the 11th of Au- 
guſt, 1701. Thus has the Porte entered into a war, for the purpoſe of re- 
gaining the Crimea, and after reducing the Ottoman empire to extreme 
weakneſs, and internal ſymptoms of ruin, irretrievable-by a government 
in a regular progreſs of deterioration, loſt an important territory, and 
left the exiſtence of the empire at the mercy of another Ruſſian war. By 
ſome advagtages offered to Pruſſia and Poland, and a few intrigues, Ruſſia 
may change the fluQuating ſtream of European politics, and by one power. 
ful campaign overturn the Turkiſh monarchy, - N 
The final treaty with the Turks concluded at Jaſſy, the gth of January 
1792. The empreſs is improving Oczakow, and rendering it a place o 
great ſtrength, importance, and commerce,—At the ſame time Catharine _ 
is not negligent of her ſhare in European politics. She has affured the 
pope that ſhe will ſupport him in the reſumption of Avignon; and has 
publiſhed a warm maniteſto againſt the French revolution, and the progreſs 
of liberty. But Poland, and the efforts which that kingdom made in the 
cauſe of liberty, gave her the greateſt apprehenſions, which will be briefly 
narrated in our account of that country. It is riſible to behold the ſtrug- 
ples of freedom compelling monarchs to declare ſecrets better preſerved with 
gnified filence. Diſtant muſt be that period, in which a Ruſſian ſlave 
begins even to form an idea of freedom; and Catharine herſelf condemns 
it, as the popes condemned thoſe as heretics who aſſerted the ſolar ſyſtera, 
the antipodes, and other mathematical truths. . | 
The preſent empreſs of Ruſſia, notwithſtanding the very unfavourable 
clrcumſtances which attended her taking poſſeſſion of the government of 
that empire, has, from the commencement of her reign, filled her high 
ſation with diſtipguiſhed reputation and ability. She has encouraged 
learning and the arts, and endeavoured greatly to. extend the commerce 
of her ſubjects, though the extreme def; 7A of the Ruſſian governy 
ment is a great impediment to the progre of the arts and ſciences, and 
to the real proſperity of the empire. Her imperial majeſty has, however, 
ected many beneficial and important regulations in the interior police of 
raſt empire, and particularly in = courts of juſtice, One of 831 
f 2 | 
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from * — 57 the code of marking la, 
ial mageſty has'@deavoured-to enforce, neutral ſui 
navigation, even from port to port. and on the cog of | 
powers; and all effects bens to the ſubjects of belligere 
are looked upon to be as free, dh board ſuch neutral ſhi i exce 
ſuch goods as are expreſsly ſtipulated contraband in her treat 
pee with Great Britain. It was in 1780 that her i al 
the powers not at war to acgede to this armed neutrality; 
aged in it were to make a common cauſe of it _ 2 
f the belligerent powers who ſhould violate, with reſpeti 
theſe 1 of ex. law. — 
to, the ſame year, e kin Sw Den 
the States. General. 7 * TO "#2" 


Catharine II. empreſs of all the Rpſlias, pri p 537 Abbalt.zlrvi bſt, was 
; n May 2d, 1729, and a the thro ath, 1762, upon the 


ion and death of her huſba She was ne to that price whit 

of Holſtein Gottorp, Sept. it, e whom ſhe has ue Paul 
Petrowitz, great - duke of of Ruff, born Da. iſt, 17 ; 4; who has heen twice 
2 and by his preſent —— W of N * 


2. Conſtantine, born M & "19790 0 | 
3. Alexander * bens in — mY 
4. Helena, born Dec. 24, 1784. * 
5. A princeſs, born in March, 1786. 5 
6. Another princeſs, born in May, =} 
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F Shall, according to the 1 paß 1. I have laid down, 
1 iſlands belonging to Scotland, Pele ofe 1 proceed to the deſcription of 
hat ancient kingdom; and, to avoid proligity,” I ſhalt comprehend under 
hrs head, thoſe of Shetland, Orkney, and the Hebrides, or Weſtern iſles, 

SITUATWN AND EXTENT. ] The iſtagds of Shetland lie rth-eaft of 

the Orcades, or Or -iflands, 8 een 60 and 61 degr of north latte 
7 and form the ſhire of Ork ' 

The Oreades lie north of Dolby head.” between 59 and bo degrees af 
north latitude; divided from the continent by atempeſtu us trat cal 
entland Frith, 24 miles long, and 42 broad, a 

The Hebrides, or aye wes, are very numerous and ſame of tbem 

e; ſituated between 9 degrees of north latitude. 

LIMATE.] There js vey 1 difference in the climate of theſe 
Ilan, the air being keen, piercing, and ſalubrious; fo that i ta 
The natives live to a great a af * In th he Shetland and Orkney lands f 
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I References to the $hires. | 
1 Edinburgh . 18 ne. | 
2 fladdington. | 19 Perth . | 
3 Merye, anciently\ 20 Aincanline,or | 
Berwick, Mearn. © 
4 p, |21 Abendeen. | 
5 KA 22 mene 
6 Frebles . 23 Jm 
7 Lanerk . 24 Har. 
8 Dumfries 25 Ne S 
26 Angus.or Lui. 
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months, they have frequent gommunications, hoth for buſineſs ahd 
arion with 0 other, and with the continent; the reſt of the year, 
howevelh they are almoſt inacceſhible, through fogs, darkneſs, and ſtorms. 
It is a certain fact, that a Scotch fiſllerman was impriſoned in May, for 
publiſhing the account of the prince and ee of Orange being rai 

to the throne of England the preceding November; and he would php- 
bably have been habged, had not the news been confirmed by the arrival 


of a ſhip. | 3 | | 1 
ISLANDS. AND rows. ] The largeſt of the Shetland iſlands, 


CHIEF 
which are forty-ſix in number (though many of them are uninhabited), 
is Mainland, which is 60 miles in length, and 20 in breadth; Its prin- 
cipal toWn is Larwick, which contains zoo families; the whole number of 
families in the iſland not ran 500. Skalloway is another town, 
where the remains of a caſtle are ſtill to be ſeen, and it is the ſeat of a 
preſbytery. On this iſland the Dutch begin to fiſh for herrings at Mid- 
ſummer, and their fiſhing-ſeaſan laſts ſix months. 5 = 

The largeſt of the Orkney iflands, which are about thirty in number 
(though ſeveral of them are unpeopled), is called Pomona. Its length is 
33 miles, and its breadth, in ſome places, ning. It contains nine pariſh 
churches, and four Ping T7 ear . | | | 

The Ifle of Mull, in the Hebizdes, .4 twenty-f y-four 1 ongy and, in 
ſome places almoſt as broad. It compels two e PN aſtle, called 
Duart, Which is the chief place in the iſland. The other princi 
weſtern Wands are Lewis, or Harries (for the both form but one iſland), 
which belongs to the ſhire of Roſs, and is 100 miles in ſength, and 13 
or 14 in breadth; its chief town is Stornway.. Sky, belonging to the 
ſhire of Iverneſs, is 40 miles long, and, in ſoineplaces, 30 broad; fruit- 
ful and well peopled, Bute, which is about, ten miles long, and three 
or four broad, is famous for containiflg caſtle of Rothſay, which 
gave the title of duke to the eldefl. 1 of the kings of Scotland; as it 

now dogs to the prince of Wales. Rothſay is likewiſe a royal burgh ; 
and the iſlands of Bute and Arran form the ſhire of Bute. The iſles of 
Ila and Jura, are part of Argyleſhire, and contaſt together about 350 
ſquare miles, but they« have no towns worthy notice. North Uiſt con- 
tains an excellent harbour, called Lochmaddy, famous for herring-fiſh- 
ing. I ſhall omit the mention of many other of the Hebrides iſlands, 
which are at preſent of ſmall importance, either to the public or the pro- 
prietors; though, probably, they may in future times be of great conſe- 
quence to both, by the very improveable fiſheries upon their coaſts, I can- 
not, however, avoid mentioning the famous ille of Iona, once the ſeat 
and ſanctuary of weſtern learning, and the burying-place-of many kings 
of Seotland, Ireland, and Norway. It is ſtill famous for its reliques of 
ſanctimonious antiquity, as ſhall be hereafter mentioned. Some authors 
have been at great pains to deſcribe the iſland of St. Kilda, or Hirt, for 
no other reaſon, that I can diſcover, but becauſe it is the remoteſt ot all 
the north-weſt i{lands, and very difficult of acceſs; for it does not contain 
above thirty-five families, all of which are proteſtant, and know very 
little of the value of money. 5 | _” 
INHABITANTS, CUSTOMS, MEN It is not to be imagined, that 
TION, LANGUAGE, AND RELIG1ON» the inhabitants of the iſlands 
. to Scotland can be ſo minutely deſcribed here, as they have 
been by ſome other authors ; not ſo much on account of their importance, 


as their curioſity, Thoſe of Shetland and Orkney were formerly ſub- 
Jet to the Normans, who conquered them in 1099, a few years after they 
landed in England under * calledthe Conqueror. In the year 1203 
* i * a 5” 7 hs 4 they 
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they were in dee of Magnus of Norway, who ſold them to Alexan- | 
. der king of Scots, and he gave them as fiefs to a nobleman of the name | 
- of Speire. After this, they were claimed by, and became fabjedt to | 
the crown of Denmark. Chriſtian I. in the reign of James III. con. | 
veyed them in property to the crown of Scotland, as a marriage portion 
With his daughter Margaret, and all future pretenſions were entirely ce. 
ded on the marriage of James VI. of Scotland with Anne of Denmark, 
The iſles of Shetland and Orkney form a ſtewartry, or ſhire, which ſend; 
a member to parliament. - At preſent, the pope in general differ little 
from the Lowlanders of Scotland; only, perhaps they are more honeſt and 
religious. Men of fortune there have improved their eſtates wonderfully 
4 of late years; and have introduced into their families many elegancies 
NED and luxuries. They build their dwelling and other houſes in a modern 
- *taſte; and are remarkable for the fineneſs of their linen. As to the com- 
mon people they live upon butter, cheeſe, fiſh, ſea and land fow! (of 
which they have great plenty) particularly geeſe ; and their chief drink 
is whey, which t 1 have the art to ferment, ſo as to give it a vinous qua- 
lity. In ſome of the northern iſlands, the Norwegian, which is called 
the Norſe language; is ſtill ſpoken. Their vaſt intercourſe with the 
Dutch, during the fiſhing ſeaſon, readers that lauguage common in the 
'Shetland and Orkney iflands. The people there are as expert as the Nor- 
wegians, already defcribed, in ſeizing the neſts of ſea-fowls, who build 
in the moſt frightful precipices and rocks. The people's temperance pre- 
ſerves them from any diſeaſes known to luxury. They cure the ſcurvy 
and the jaundice, to which they are ſubject, with the powder of ſnail. 
ſhells and ſcurvy-graſs, of which they have plenty. Their religion is pro- 
teſtant, and according to the diſcipline of the church of Scotland; and 
their civil inſtitutions are muq; the ſame with thoſe of the country 
' which they belong. | 
Nothing certain can be mentioned, as to the population of theſe three 
diviſions of iflands. We have the moſt undoubted evidences of hiſtory, 
that about 400 veary ago, they were much more populous than they are 
now: for the Hebrides themſelves were known often to ſend 10,-00 fight- 
ing men into the field, without prejudice to their Nriculture. At Sela, 
their numbers are ſaid not to exceed 48,000. The people of the Hebrides 
«are clothed, and live like the Scotch Highlanders, who ſhall hereafter be 
* deſcribed. They are fimilar in perſons, conſtitutions, cuſtoms, and pre- 
-Judices ; but with this difference, that the more poliſhed manners of the 
Lowlanders are every day gaining ground in the Highlands. Perhaps the 
"deſcendants of the ancient Caledonians, in a few years will be diſcernible 
only in the Hebrides. © N N 
| Thoſe iſhands alone retain the ancient uſages of the Celts, as deſcribed 
by the oldeſt and beſt authors; but with a ſtrong tincture of the feudal 
conſtitution, Their ſhanachies or ſtory-tellers ſupply the place of the an- 
'cient bards, ſo famous in hiſtory ; and are the hiſtorians, or rather genea- 
logiſts, as well as poets of the nation and family. The chief is likewil 
attended, when hie appears abroad, with his muſician, who is generally 
a bagpiper, and dreſſed in the manner, but, as it is ſaid, more ſumptu- 
oufly, than the Engliſh minſtrels of former times . Notwithſtanding the 
contempt into which that muſic is fallen, it is almoſt incrediBle with what 
care and attention it was cultivated among theſe iſlanders fo late as the 
beginning of the preſent century. They had regular colleges and pro- 
felſſors, and tie ſtudents took degrees according to their Nes ey Many 
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ef the Celtic rites, ſome of which were too barbarous to be retained, or 
even mentioned, are now aboliſhed, The inhabitants, however, ſtill pre- 
ſerve the moſt profound reſpect and affection for their ſeveral chieftains, 
notwithſtanding all the pains that have been taken by the Britiſh legiſlature 
to break thoſe connexions which experience has ſhewn to be ſo dangerous 
to government. The common people are but little better lodged than the 
Norwegiansand Laplanders already deſcribed; though they certainly tare 
better, for they have oatmeal, pleaty of Aſh and fowl, cheeſe, butter 
milk, and whey; and alſo wutton, beef, goat, kid, and veniſon, They. 
indulge themſelves, like their forefathers, in a romantic. poetical turn, 
which is an enemy to induſtyy, and indeed to domeſtic and perſonal clean- 
lineſs. The agility of both ſexes in the exerciſes of the field, and in dan- 
cing to their favourite muſic, is remarkable. ; 21 1 

Ihe reader would not pardon an author, who, in treating of this ſub- 
ject, ſhould omit that remarkable mantology, or gift of prophecy, which. 
diſtinguiſhes. the inhabitants of the Hebrides under the name of frond 


fight. It would be equally abſurd to atttempt to diſprove the reality of 


the inſtances of this kind that have been brought by reputable authors, as 
to admit all that has been ſaid upon the ſubject. The adepts of the ſe - 
cond ſight pretend that they have certain revelations, or rather preſenta- 
tions, either really or typically, which ſwim before their eyes, of certain 
events that are to happen in the compaſs of 21 or 48 hours. I do not, 
however, from the beſt information, obſerve that any two of thoſe-adepts 
agree as to the manner and forms of thoſe revelations, or that they have 
aux fixed method for interpreting their typical, appearances, The truth: 
ſeems to be, that thoſe iſlanders, by indulging themſelves in lazy habits, 
acquire viſionary ideas, and overheat their imagiuations, till they are pre- 
ſented with thoſe phantaſms, which they naiſtake tor fatidical or prophe- 
tic manifeſtations, I hey inſtantly begin to propheſy; and it would be 
abſuld to ſuppoſe, that amidſt many thouſand, of predictions, ſome did 
not happen to be fulfilled ; and theſe being well atteſted, gave a ſanctioa 
to the whole. 0 is 
Many learned men have been of opinion, that the Hebrides, being the 
moſt weſterly iſlands where the Celts ſettled, their language muſt remain 
there in its greateſt purity. This opinion, though very 1 
failed in experience. Many Celtic words, it is true, as well as cuſtoms, 
are there found; but the vaſt intercourſe which the Hebrides had with the 
Danes, the Norwegians, and other northern people, whoſe language is 
mixed with Sclavonian and Teutonic, which laſt has no affinity with the 
Celtic, has rendered their language a compound; ſo that it approaches 
in no degree to the purity of the Celtic, commonly called Erſe, which 
wos ſpoken by their neighbours in Lochaber and the oppoſite coaſts of 
Scotland, the undoubted deſcendants. of the Celts, among whom their 
language remains more unmixed. | oY 
The religion profeſſed in the Hebrides is chiefly. preſbyter ian, as eſta» 
bliſhed in the church of Scotland, but popery aud ignorance ſtill prevail 
among ſome of the iſlanders, whilſt ſuperſtitious. practices and cuſtoms 
ſeem to be almoſt grafted in their nature. P 
SOIL, Mix ks, AND QUARRIES.} Though it is not in the power of 
natural philoſophy to account for the reaſon, yer it is certain that the 
ſoil, both of the northern and weſtern iflands belonging to Scotland, has 
ſuffered an amazing alteration, It is evident ta the eye-ſight, that many 
af theſe iſlands have been the habitations of the Druids, whoſe temples 
are {till viſible in moſt of them; and thoſe temples were ſurronnded by 
groves, though little oz no timber now grows in the neighbourhood. - Fhe 
; E 1 ; ſtumps 
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ſtumps of former trees however are diſcernible, as are many veſtiges of 
grandeur, even ſince the admiſſion of the Chriſtian religion; which prove 
the decreaſe of the riches, power, and population of the inhabitants. 
Experience daily ſhews, that if the ſoil of the northern or weſtern iſlands 
till of late were barren, cold, and uncomfortable, it was owing to their 
want of culture; for ſuch ſpots of them as are now cultivated, produce 
corn, vegetables, and garden-ſtuff, more than ſufficient for the inhabit- 
ants ;\ and even fruit4trees are now brought to maturity. Tin, lead, and 
filver mines; marle, ſlate, free · ſtone, and even quarries of marble, have 
been found upon theſe iſlands. They are not deſtitute of ſine freſh water; 
nor of lakes and rivulets that abound with excellent trout. At the ſame 
time it muſt be owned, that the preſent face of the ſoil is bare, and unor. 
namented with trees, excepting a few that are reared in gardens. 

TaAbzE AN D MANUFACTURES.) Theſe are all in their infancy in thoſe 
iſlands. The reader can eaſily ſuppoſe, that their ſtaple commodities con- 
fit of fiſh, eſpecially herrings, which are the beſt in the world; and, 
when properly cured, are equal even to thoſe of the Dutch. They carry 
on likewiſe a conſiderable trade in down and feathers; and their ſheep 
afford them wool, which they manufacture into coarſe cloths; and even 
the linen manufactures make no ſmall progreſs in theſe iſlands. They 
carry their black cattle alive to the adjacent parts of Scotland, where they 
are difpoſed of in ſale or barter ; as are large quantities of their mutton, 
which they ſalt in the hide. Upon the whole, application and induſtry, 
with ſome portion of public-encouragement, are only wanting to render 
theſe iſlands at once ornamenial and beneficial to the mother coyntry, as 
well as to'their inhabitants, 

- Beasrs, BIRDS, AND FISHES.] Little can be ſaid on this head, that 
is pecnhiar to theſe iſlands. - In the countries already deſcribed, mention has 
bern made of meſt of the birds and fiſhes that have been diſcovered here; 
only it is thought that they contain a ſpecies of falcon or hawk, of a more 

noble and docile. nature than any that are to be found elſewhere. The 

Shetland iſles are famous for a ſmall breed of horſes, which are incredibly 
active, ſtrong, and hardy, and frequently ſeen in the ſtreets of London, 
yoked to the ſplendid carriages of the curious and wealthy. The coaſts 
of thoſe iflands, till within theſe 20 years, ſeemed, however, to have been 
created, not for the inhabitants, but for ſtrangers. The latter furniſh the 
former with wines, ſtrong liquors, ſpice, and luxuries of all kinds, for 
their native commodities, at the gain of above 100 per cent. But it is to be 
hoped that this pernicious traffic now draws to an end. Three thouſand 
buſſes have been known to be employed in one year by the Dutch in the 
herring fiſhery, beſides thoſe fitted out by the Hamburghers, Bremeners, 
and other northern ports. 

RARITIES AND CURIOSITIES, } Theſe iflands exhibit many preg- 

AR TYFICIAL AND LT Kaas proofs, in their churches, the 
veſtiges of old forts, and other buildings, both facred and civil, of what 
hath been already obſerved, that they were formerly more populous than 
they are now. The uſe and conſtruction of ſome of thoſe works are not 
eaſily accounted for at preſent. In a gloomy valley belonging to Hoy, 
one of the weſtern iflands, is a kind of hermitage, cut out of a ſtone 
called a dwarf ſtone, 36 feet long, 18 broad, and nine thick ; in which 
is a ſquare hole, about two feet high for an entrance, with a ſtone of the 
fame ſize for a door. Within this entrance is the reſemblance of a bed, 
with a pillow cut out of the ſtone, big enough for two men to lie on: at 
the other end is, a conch, and in the middle a hearth, with a hole cut out 


abave for a chimney. bi would be endleſs to recpuut the various _ 
> | 
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of the Druidical temples remaining in theſe iſlands, ſome of which have 


required prodigious abour, and are ſtupendous erections, of the ſame 
nature as the famous Stonehenge near | Saliſbury. Others ſeem to be 


memorials of particular perſons, or actions, conſiſting of one large ſtone 


ſtanding upright ſome of them have been ſculptured, and others have 


ſerved as ſepulchres, and are compoſed of ftones cemented together. 
Barrows, as they are called in England, are frequent in theſe iſlands ; 
and the monuments of Daniſh and Norwegian fortifications might long em- 

loy an able antiquary to deſcribe, The gigantic bones found in many 
e here, give room to believe, that the former inhabitants were 
of larger ſize than the preſent, It is likewiſe probable, from ſome ancient 
remains, particularly catacombs, and nine ſilver fibulæ or claſps, found at 


Stennis, one of the Orkneys, that the Romans were well acquainted 


with theſe parts. 


he cathedral of Kirkwall, the capital of the Orkneys, is a fine Gothic | 


building, dedicated to St. Magnus, but now converted into a pariſh 
church. Its roof is ſupported by 1 , E on each ſide, and its ſteeple, in 
which is a good ring of bells, by four large pillars. The three gates 
of the church are chequered with red and white poliſhed ſtone, em- 
boſſed and elegantly flowered, 


The Hebrides are ſtill more diſtinguiſhed than the Orkney or Shet- 


land ifles for their remains of antiquity; and it would far exceed the 


bounds allotted to this head, were we even to mention every noted 
monument found upon them, dedicated to civil, religious, or warlike 


purpoſes, We cannot, however, avoid taking particular notice of the 


celebrated iſle of Iona, called St. Columb-Kill. Not to enter into the hif- 
tory or origin of the religious erections upon this iſland, it is ſufficient to 
ſay, that it: ſeems to have ſerved as a ſanctusry for St. Columba, and 
other holy men of learning, while Ireland, England, and Scotland, were 
. defolated by barbariſm. It appears that the nothern pagans often landed 

here, and paid no regard to the ſanctity of the place. The church 
of St. Mary, which is built in the form of a cathedral, is a beautiful fa» 
bric. It contains the bodies of ſome Scotch, Iriſh, and Norwegian kings, 
with fome Gaelic inſcriptions. The tomb of Columba, who lies 
buried here, is uninſcribed. The ſteeple is large, the cupola 21 feet ſquare, 
the doors and windows are curiouſly- carved, and the altar is of the 
fineſt marble. Innumerable are the infcriptions of ancient cuſtoms 
and ceremonies that are diſcernible upon this iſland ; and which give 
countenance to the well-known obſervation, that when learmng was 
nearly extinct on the continent of Europe, it found a refuge in Scotland, 
ar rather in theſe iſlands. | 

The iſlands belonging to Scotland contain likewiſe ſome natural curi- 
olities peculiar to themſelves : the phaſeoli, or Molucca beans, have 
been found in the Orkneys, driven, as ſuppoſed, from the Weſt-Indies, 
by the weſterly winds, which often force aſhore many curions ſliells 


and marine productions, highly eſteemed by naturaliſts. In the pariſh 


of Harn, a large piece of ſtag's horn was found very deep in the earth, 
by the inhabitants, who were digging for marle ; and certain bituminous 
cffiuvia produce ſurpriſing phænomena, which the natives believe to be 
{upernatural, © __—- \ 


But ſome of the moft aſtoniſhing appearances in nature have remained 


* 


undefcribed, and, till lately, unobſerved even by the natives of theſe. 


lands. A diſcovery reſerved for the inquiſitive genius of Mr. Banks, 

now fir Joſeph Banks, who, in relating his voyage through the Hebrides, 

anno 1772, ſays, „We were no ſooner arrived, than we were ſtruck 

with a ſcene of magnificence which exceeded our expectations, rer 
\ oun 
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ſounded, as we thought, upon the moſt ſanguine fonndations: the whole 
of that end of the iſland (viz. Staffa, a mile in length, and half a mile in 
breadth) ſupported by ranges of natural pillars, moſtly above fifty feet 
high, ſtanding in natural colonnades, according as the bays or points 
of land formed themſelves : upon a firm baſis of ſoli@ unformed rock, 
above theſe, the ſtratum which reaches to the ſoil or ſurface of the iſland, 
varied in thickneſs as the ifland itſelf formed into hills or vallies; each hill, 
which hung over the columns below, forming an ample pediment; ſome 
of theſe, above ſixty feet in thickneſs from the baſe to the point, formed, 
by the ſloping of the hill on each fide, almoſt in the ſhape of thoſe uſed in 
architecture. 

Compared to this, what are the cathedrals or palaces built by men? 
mere models or play-things. Imitations as diminutive, as his works will 
always be, when compared to thoſe of Nature. Where is now the boaſt of 
the architect: regularity, the only part in which he fancied himſelf to 

exceed his miſtreſs, Nature, is here found in her poſſeſſion ; and here it has 
been for ages undeſeribed, Proceeding farther to the N. W. you meet 
with the higheſt ranges of pillars, the magnificent appearance of which is 
aſt all defcription : here they are bare to their very baſes, and the ſtratum 
low them is alſo viſible.” Mr. Banks particulariſes ſundry other appear- 
ances in this and a neighbouring iſland, which is wholly compoſed of 
pillars without any ſtratum. In ſome parts of Staffa, inſtead of being 
placed upright, the pillars were obſerved to lie on their ſides, each forming 
a ſegment of a circle; but the moſt ſtriking object in this field of 
ſcenery is Fingal's Cave, which Mr. Banks deſcribes in the following 
manner :—* With our minds full of fuch reflefions, we proceeded alony 
the ſhore, treading upon another Giant Cauſerway, every ſtone being 
regularly formed into a certain number of ſides and angles; till, in a ſhort 
time, we arrived at the mouth of a cave, the moſt magnificent, I ſup- 
| os that has ever been deſcribed by travellers *. The mind can hardly 
form, an idea more magnificent than ſuch a ſpace, ſupported on each 
fide by ranges of columns, and roofed by the bottom of, thoſe which 
have been broken off in order to form it; between the angles of whieh, a 
yellow ſtalagmitic matter has exuded, which ſerves to define the angles 
precifely, and at the ſame time vary the colour, with a great deal of 
elegance; and to render it ſtill more agreeable, the whole is lighted from 
without; ſo that the fartheſt extremity is very plainly ſeen from without; 
and the air within being agitated by the flux and reflux of the tide, is 
perfectly dry and wholeſome, free entirely from the damp of vapours with 
which natural caverns in general abound.” 

Mr. Pennant, who alſo made a voyage to theſe iflands in the ſame year, 
had a glance of Staffa, in his paſſage from Iona to Mull, but was pre- 

vented by ſtormy. weather from approaching it. 4 On the weſt,” ſays 


® The dimenſions of the cave are thus given by Mr. Banks: Feet. 
Length of the cave from the arch without — — 371 
From the pitch of the arch — — — 250 
Breadth of ditto at the mouth — — —. 53 
At the further end — * — FROM 29 

Height of the arch at the mouth — — — 117 
At the end — — 2 — 70 
Height of an outſide pillar — — — 39 
Of one at the N. W. corner — — „h 6 
Depth of water at the mouth 2 — — 5 


At the bottom — 


he, 
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he, © appears the beautiful groupe of the Treaſhuniſh iſles. Neareſt lies 
Staffa, a new Giant's Cauſeway, riſing amidſt the waves, but with co- 
lumns of double the height of that in Ireland; gloſſy and reſplendent, 
m the beams of the eaſtern ſun.” And in the iſſe of Sky, a conſiderable 
way northward, he reſumes the ſubjet: „ We had in view a fine 
ſeries of genuine baſaltic columns, reſembling the Giant's Cauſeway ; 
the pillars. were above twenty feet high, conſiſting of four, five, and ſix 
angles, but moſtly of five., At a ſmall diſtance from theſe, on the ſlope of 
a hill, is a tract of ſome roads entirely formed of the tops of ſeveral 
ſeries of columns, even and cloſe ſet, | Sox a reticulated ſurface of 
amazing beauty and curioſity. ' This is the moſt nothern baſaltes I am 
acquainted with; the laſt of four in the Britiſh dominions, all running 
from ſouth to north, nearly in a meridian : the Giant's Cauſeway appears 
firſt; Staffa, &c. ſucceeds ; the rock Humbla about twenty leagues 
farther, and finally, thoſe columns of Sky : the depth' of the ocean, in 
all probability, conceals the vaſt links of this chain,” | 
LEARNING, LEARNED MEN, AND HiSTORY. See Scotland, 


_ 
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EXTENT AND SITUATION. 
Miles. Degrees. 


Length 3co. Þ. |} 2 54 and 59 North latitude, 
Breadth 190 between } 1 and 6 Welt longitude. 


Nane.] HE Celtz or Gauls are ſuppoſed to have been the 

{arr original inhabitants of this kingdom. The Scots, n 
Scythian tribe, invaded it about the beginning of the fourth century, 
and having conquered the Pitts, the territories of both were called Scot» 
land ; and that the word Scot is no other than a corruption of Scuyth, or 
Scythian, being originally from that immenſe country, called Scythia by 
the ancients. It is termed, by the Italians, Scotia ; 'by the Spaniards, 
Eſcotia ; by the French, Eſcoſſe; and Scotland by the Scots, Germans, 
and Engliſh, 

BounpArrIes,] Scotland, which contains an area of 27,94 ſquare 
miles, is bounded on the ſouth by England ; and on the north, eaſt, and 
weſt, by the Deucaledonian, German, and Iriſh ſeas, or more properly, the 
Atlantic ocean. 

 Divis10xs axnD $UBD1VJS1ONS.] Scotland is divided into the coun- 
tries fouth of the Frith of Forth, the capital of which, and of all the 
kingdom, is Edinburgh; and thoſe to the north of the ſame river, where 
the chief town is Aberdeen. This was the ancient national diviſion ; but 
ſome modern writers, with leſs geographical accuracy, have divided it 
into Highlands and Lowlands, on account of the different habits, manners, 
and cuſtoms of the inhabitants of each, 

Eighteen counties, or ſhires, are allotted to the ſouthern diviſion, 
and fifteen to the nothern ; and thoſe counties are ſubdivided into ſheriff- 
doms, ſtewartries, and bailiwicks, accoi ding to the ancient tenures and 
privileges of the landholders. 5 

Ir88. 
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Shires. Sheriffdoms and othei Chief Towns. 


4 


1. Edinburgh (429 | Mid Lothian | — | | 


2. Haddington (121) 
3. Merſe, anciently f 
Berwick 7 (114) 
4. Roxborough (165) | 
„Selkirk (19) 
Peebles (42) 
Laer (386) 
$. Dumfries (188) 
9. Wigtown (190) j 
10. Kircudbright (100) 
11. Air (280) 
12. Dumbarton (66) 
13. Bute (34) and 
14 Caithne (195) 
1 5. Renfrew (126) ſ 
16. Stirling (76) 


17. Linlithgow (80) | 


peri oY 


78. Argyle (314) 


39 Ferm (570) 


The numbers ſhew the proport 
irc, when that ſeheme was laid befor 
+ Berwick on the north fide of the Tweed, belon 
gave name to a county in that kin 


of itſelf, in“ n kenſe 
provilegss. | 


ſubdiviſions. 


Eaſt Lothian 


The Merches, and 
Lauderdale 
Tiviotdale, Lidſdale, 
Eſkdale and Euſdale 
Ettrick Foreſt 
Tweedale — 
Cyvelnale — 


Nithſdale, Annandale 
Galloway, Weſt part 
Galloway, Eaſt part 


Kyle, Carrick, and 
Cunningham 


Lenox — 
Bute, Arran and Caith- 


neſs — 
Renfrew — 
Stirling — 


Weſt Lothian _ 


E Argyle, Cowal, Kna 


le, Kintire, and 
Lorn, with part of 
the Weſtern Iſles, 


ri, Col, 


more 


j 
| 
- 


* 


Pertb, Athol, Gowry, 


Broadalbin, 
teith, 


Stor mont, Clen- 


Mon- 


Strathern, 


ſhield, and Raynock 


18 
- Fes © 
al 
|| 


particularly Iſla, Ju- 2 


ra, Mull, Wiſt, Te- | 
and Lif- 


Edinburgh, W. Jon. : 
N. lat. 86. Muſſe]- 
burgh, Leith, and 
Dal eith. 

Dunbar, Haddington, 
and North Berwick. 


Dunſe, and Lauder. 


Jedburgh, Kelſo, and 
Melroſs. 

Selkirk. 

Peebles. 

2. — lon, 4. f. 
N. lat. 55-52. Ha- 
milton, Lanerk, and 

Rutherglen. 

Dumfries, Annan. 

Wigtown, Stranraer, 
and Whitehorn. 

Kircudbright. 

Air, Cel, Ir- 
win, Maybole, Stew- 
arton and Saltcots. 

Dumbarton, . — 

Rothſay. — 

Wick, N. lat. 
and Thurſo, 


58-40. 


Greenock, & Port- 
Glaſgow 
Stirling and Falkirk, 
Linlithgow, Burrough- 
ſtonneſs, & Queen's- 
ferry. 


Inverary, Dunſtaft- 


4 5 e, Killonmer, 


Campbeltown. 


JL 


Perth, Scone, Dum- 
blane, Blair, and 
Dunkeld. 


ion of militia as propoſed to be raiſed in each 
ce paliament in 1775. 

2 formerly to Scotland, and 
om; but it is now — into a town and county 


iſtin&t from Evgland and Scotland, having its own 


20. Kincardin 
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hires. Sheriffdoms and other Chief Towns. 
i Subdiviſions. 
EW N Bervie, Stonhive and 
20, Kincardin (109) { Merns 9 _ 1 Kincardin. 
0 | Old Aberdeen, W. lon. 
. | | 1-46 _ 1 
Mar, Buchan, Garioch emer ws. 4: reg 
21 Aberdeen (551) and Strathbogie 73 WE key, — 45 
| | Inverary, and Old 
L J Meldrum, 
[nd Strat blur wth * Todo 
) arris, ; enoch, ] Inverne 7 
22» Inverneſs (282) 5 Lochaber and 4 Fort Auguſtus, Boileau 
LC Glenmoriſon J 


23. Nairne (27) and Smog art of Mur- 0 
24. Cromartie (24) ray and Cromartie 

St. Andrews, Cowper, 

| Falkland, Kirkaldy, 

25. Fife (387) J Fife — Innerkythen, Ely, 


Burnt Iſland, Dum- 


L 
| Nairne, 8 


fermline, Pyſart, An- 
ſtrutherandAberdouy 
1 roſe, Forfar, 
26. Forfar (326) J Forfar, Angus — Dundee, Arbroth, 
and Brechin, 
/ Nat, Strathdovern, | 
27. Bamff ( 182) ag _ Bamff and Cullen. 
L — part of Buchan 1 
28. Sutherland (100) } ther — I Strathy and Dornoch. 
29. ie (2 8. NG pane / as - | 1 Clacmannan, 
30. wi" (24) Alloa, and Kinroſs. 
Eaſter and Weſter Rofs, 
| Hes of Lewis Loch- 
broom, Lochcarren 3 Dingwall, For- 
31. Rofs (201) 4 Ardmeanach, Red- >4 troſe, Roſemarkie, 
caſtle, Ferrintoſh, and New Kelfo. 
Strathpeffer, and 
t Ferrindonald 


* 
32. Elgin 0 Murray and Strathfpey Elgin and Forres. 
45) Kirkwall, W.1on, 3. N. 


| lat. 59-45- 
33- Orkney (183) Iles of Orkney and 


Shetland ak Ikalloway, near the 


Meridian of London 
N. lat. 61. 
In all thirty-three fhires, which chooſe thirty repreſentatives to fit in the 
parliament af Great Britain ; Bute and Caithneſs chooſing alternately, as 


do Nairne and Cromartie, apd Clacmannan and Kinroſs. * rad 
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The royal Boroughs which chooſe repreſentatives, are, 


Edinburgh — Innerkythen. Dumferlin, 
Kirkwall, Wick, Dornoch, | Queensferry, Culroſs, and 
Dingwall, and Tayne c Stirling —— 
Fortroſe, Inverneſs, Nairne and 4 |Glaſgow, Renfrew, Rutherglen, 
Forres — — and Dumbarton — 
Elgin, Cullen, Bamff, Inverary, Haddington, Dunbar, North Ber- 
and Kintore — wick, Lauder, and Jedburgh 
Aberdeen, Bervie, Montroſe Selkirk, Peebles, Linlithgow, 
Aberbrothe, and Brechin 0 and Lanerk — 
Forfar, Perth, Dundee, Cow per, ; Dumfries, Sanquehar, Annan, g 


and St. Andrews — Lochmaban and Kircudbrght , 
Crail, Kilrenny, Anſtruther Eaſt Wigtowe, New Galloway | : 
and Weſt, and Pittenweem Stranraer, and Whitchorn J 


Dyſert, Kirkaldy, Kinghorne Air, Irwin, Rothſay Pu þ 
and Burnt Iſland _ 'L 1 town, and Inverary — + 


CLIMATE, SOIL, AIR, AND WATER.) In the nothern parts, day- 
light, at Midſummer, laſts 18 hours and 5 minutes; and the day and 
night in winter are in the ſame proportion, The air of Scotland is mote 
t rate than could be expected in ſo notherly a climate. This ariſes 
— from the variety of its hills, vallies, rivers, and lakes; but ſtill 
more, as in England, from the vicinity of the ſea, which affords thoſe 
warm breezes, that not only ſoften the natural keenneſs of the air, but by 
keeping it in perpetual agitation, render it pure and healthful, and preveut 
thoſe epidemic diſtempers that prevail in many other countries. In 
the neighbourhood of ſome high mountains, however, which are generally 
covered with ſnow, the air is keen and prercing for about nine months in 
the year. The ſoil in general is not ſo fertile as that of England ; and in 
many places leſs fitted for agriculture than-for paſture. At the ſame time, 
there are particular plains and vallies of the moſt luxuriant fertility. 
The finer particles of earth, inceſſantly waſhed down from the mountains, 
and repoſited in theſe vallies, afford them a vegetative nouriſhment, which 
is capable of carrying the ſtrongeſt plants into perfection: though 
experience has proved, that many vegetables and hortulane productions do 
not come ſo ſoon to maturity in this country as in England. There is, in- 
deed, a great variety of ſoils in Scotland, the face of which is agreeably di- 
yerfified by a charming intermixtureof natural objects. The vaſt inequali- 
ties of the ground, if unfavourable to the labours of the huſbandman, are 
particularly pleaſing to a traveller, and afford thoſe delightful ſituations for 
country houſes, of which many of the Scottiſh nobility and gentry have fo 
judiciouſly availed themſelves. It is their ſituation, more than any ex- 
penſive magnificente, that occaſions the ſeats of the dukes of Argyle and 
Athol, of lord Hopton, and many others, to fix the attention of every 
traveller. The water in Scotland, as every where elſe, depends on the 
qualities of the ſoil through which it paſſes. Water paſſing «through a 
heavy ſoil is turbid and noxious, but, filtrating through ſand or gravel, it is 
clear, light, and falutary to the ſtomach. This laſt is in general the caſe 
in Scotland, where the water is better than that of more ſouthern climates, 
in 8 as the land is worſe. 5 

OUNTAINS.] The principal mountains in Scotland are the Grampian 
hills, which run from eaſt to weſt, from near Aberdeen to Cowal in 
Argyleſhire, almoſt the whole breadth of the kingdom. Another chain of 
mountains, called the Pentland-hills, runs through Lothian and joins thoſe 
pf Twpedalc. A third, called Lammer-Muir, riſes near the eaſtern coaſt, 
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and runs weſtward through the Merſe. Beſides thoſe continued chains, 
among which we may reckon the Cheviot or Tiviot Hills, on the borders 
of England, Scotland contains many detached mountains, which, from 
their; conical figure, ſometimes go by the celtic word Laws. Many of. 
them are ſtupendouſly high, apd of beautiful forms ; but too numerous to. 
be particulariſed here. | | . 

Rivgks, LAKES, AND ron Es Ts.] The largeſt river in Scotland is the 
Forth, which riſes in Monteith near Callendar, and paſſing by Stirling, 
after a number of beautiful meanders, diſcharges itſelf near Edinbur h into 
that arm of the German ſea, to which it gives the name of Frith 
of Forth, Second to the Forth is the Tay, which iſſues out of Loch Tay, 
in Broadalbin, and running ſouth-eaſt, paſſes the town of Perth, and falls 
into the ſea at Dundee, The Spey, which is called the moſt rapid river in 
Scotland, iſſues from a lake of the ſame. name in Badenoch, and, run- 
ning from ſouth-weſt to north eaſt, falls into the {ea near Elgin; as do the 
rivers Dee and Don, which run from weſt to eaſt, and diſembogue them- 
ſelves at Aberdeen, The Tweed riſes on the borders of Lanerkſhire, and, 
after many beautiful ſerpentine turnings, diſcharges itſelf into the ſea at 


Berwick, where it ſerves as a boundary between Scotland and England, on 
the eaſtern-ſide. The Clyde is a large river on the weſt of Scotland, has 


its riſe in Annandale, runs north-weſt through the valley of that name, 
and after paſſing by Lanerk, Hamilton, the city of Glaſgow, Renfrew, 
Dumbarton, and Greenock, falls into the Frith of Clyde, vppoſite to the 
iſle of Bute. Beſides thoſe capital rivers, Scotland contains many of an in- 


ferior ſort, well provided with ſalmon, trout, and other fiſhes, which equally * 
enrich and beautify the country, Several of thoſe rivers go by the name of 


ee, which is the old Celtic name for water. The greateſt improvement 
for inland navigation that has been attempted in that part of Great-Britain, 
was undertaken at a very conſiderable expence, by a ſociety of public- 


ſpirited gentlemen, for joining the rivers Forth and Clyde together; by 


which a communication has been opened between the eaſt and weſt ſeas, 
to the advantage of the whole kinydom. | b2 

The lakes of Scotland (there called Lochs) are too many to be particular- 
ly deſcribed. - Thoſe called Loch Tay, Loch Lomond, Loch-nefs, Loch- 
Au, and one or two more, preſent us with ſuch pictureſque ſcenes as 
are ſcarcely equalled in Europe, if we except Ireland, Several of theſe 
lakes are beautifully fringed with woods, and contain plenty of freſh-water 
till. The Scotch ſometimes give the name of a loch to an arm of the ſea ; 
tor. example, Loch Fyn, which is 60 miles long and four broad, and is fa- 
mous for its excellent herrings. The Loch of Spinie, near Elgin, is re- 


markable for its number of ſwans and cygnets, which oſten darken the air 


with their flights; owing, as ſome think, to the plauit ælarina, which grows 
in its waters, with a ſtraight ſtalk and a cluſter of ſeeds at the top. Near 
Lochneſs is a hill almoſt two miles perpendicular, on the top of which js 
a lake of cold freſh water, about zo fathoms in length, too deep ever yet to 
be fathomed, and which never freezes ; whereas, but 17 miles hes thence, 
the lake Lochanwyn, or Green Lake, is covered with ice all the year 
round. The ancient province of Lochaber receives that name trom 
being the mouth of the lochs, by means of which the ancient Caledonians, 
the genuine deſcendants of the Celts, were probably enabled to. preſerva 
themſelves independent on, and unmixed with, the Lowlanders. Beſides 
theſe rivers and lochs, and others too numerous to mention, the coaſts of 
Scotland are in many parts indented with large, bold, navigable bays 
ar arms of the ſea; as the bay df Glenluce and Wigtown bay; ſometimes 
they are called Frits, as the Solway Frith, which ſeparates Scotland from 
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England 6n the weſt; the Frith of Forth, Murray Frith, and thoſe of 
Cromarty and Dornoch. | | 

The face of Scotland, even where it is moſt uninviting, preſents vs 
with the moſt incontrovertible evidences of its having formerly abounded 
with timber. The deepeſt moſſes, or moraſſes, contain large logs of 
wood; and their waters being impregnated with turpentine, have a preſerv- 
ing quality, as appears by the human bodies which have been diſcovered 
in thoſe moſſes. The Sylva Caledonia, or Caledonian foreſt, the re- 
mains of which are now thought to be Etrick wood, in the ſouth of Scot- 
land, is famous in _— ar being the retreat of the Caledonian wild 
boars; but ſuch an animal is not now to be ſeen in Scotland. Several 
woods, however, ſtil] remain in that country; and many attempts have 
been made for reducing them into charcoal, for the uſe of furnaces and 
founderies ; but lying at a great diſtance from water-carriage, thongh the 


work ſucceeded perfectly in the execution, they were found impracticable 


to be continued. Fir trees grow in great perfection almoſt all over Scot. 
land, and form beautiful plantations. The Scotch oak is excellent in the 
Highlands, where ſome woods reach 20 or zo miles in length, and four or 
five in breadth ; but, through the inconveniency already mentioned, with- 
out being of much emolumeiit to the proprietors. n 

Msrars ND MINERALS.] Though Scotland does not at preſent boaſt 
of its gold mines, yet, it is certain that it contains ſuch, or at leaſt that Scot- 
land formerly afforded a conſiderable quantity of that metal for its coinage. 
James V. and his father contracted with certain Germans for working the 
mines of Crawfurd-Moor: and it is ah undoubted fact, that when James 
V. married the French king's daughter, a number of covered diſhes, filled 
with coins of Scotch gold, were preſented to the gueſts by way of deſert. 
The civil wars and troubles which followed, under his daughter, in the mi- 
nority of his grandſon, drove thoſe foreigners, the chief of whom was 


called Cornelius, from their works, which fince that time had never been 


reſumed. Some ſmall pieces of gold have been found in thoſe parts 
waſhed down by the floods, It likewiſe appears by the public records, that 
thoſe beautiful coins, ſtruck by James V. called bonnet-pieces, were 
fabricated of gold found in Scotland, as were other medals of the ſame 
metal. | 

Several landlords in Scotland derive a large profit from their lead- 
mines, which are ſaid to be very rich, and to produce large quantities of ſil- 
ver, but we know of no filver mines that are worked at preſent. Some 
copper-mines have been found near Edinburgh ; and many parts of Scor- 
48 in the eaſt, weſt, and northern counties, produce excellent coal of 
various kinds, large quantities of which are exported, to the vaſt emolu- 
ment of the public. Lime-ſtone is here in great plenty, as is free-ſtone; 
ſo that the houſes of the better ſort are e of the moſt beautiful 
materials. The indolence of the inhabitants of many places of Scotland, 
where no coal is found, prevented them from ſupplying that defect 


by plantations of wood : and the peat · moſſes being in many parts, of the 


north eſpecially, almoſt exhauſted, the inhabitants are put to great difficu!- 
Pet: however, the taſte for plantations, of all kinds, that now pre- 

vails, will ſoon remedy that inconveniency | 
Lapis lazuli is ſaid to be dug up in-Lanerkſhire; alum-mines have been 
found in Bamffihire ; cryſtal, variegated pebbles, and other tranſparent 
ſtones, which admit of the fineſt pulith for ſeals, are found in various parts; 
as are talc, flint, ſea-ſhells, potrer's clay, and fuller's earth. The ſtones 
which the country people call elf-arrow- heads, and to which they aſſign à 
ſupernatural origin and uſe, were probably the flint-heads of arrows . 
a N 6 S ule 
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uſe of by the Caledonians and ancient Scots, No country produces greater 
plenty of iron ore, both in mines and ſtones, than Scotland ; of which 
the proprietors now begin to taſte the ſweets, in their founderics, as at Car- 
ron, and other metalline manufactures, Bae 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- 1 | 

DUCTIONS, BY SEA AND LAND. \land may be rendered, in many 
parts, nearly as fruitful as that of England, It is even faid, that ſome 


tracts of the low countries at preſent exceed in value Engliſh eſtates of the 
ſame extent, becauſe they are ſo far leſs exhauſted and worn out than thoſe 
of the ſouthern parts of the iſland; and agriculture, is now perhaps as well 


underſtood, both in theory and practice, among many of the Scotch land- 
lords and farmers as it is in any part of Europe, . 
Such is the mutability of things, and the influence of commerce, that a 
very conſiderable part of the landed property has lately 2 happily 
for the public) fallen into new hands. The merchants of Glaſgow, who 
are the life and ſoul of that part of the kingdom, while they are daily intro- 
_ ducing new branches of commerce, are no leſs attentive to the progreſs of 
agriculture, by which they do their country in particular, and the whole 
hand in general, the moſt eſſential ſervice. The active genius of theſe 
people extends even to moors,” rocks, and marſhes, which being hitherto 
reckoned uſeleſs, -were conſequently neglected, but are now brought to 
produce certain ſpecies of grain or timber, for which the ſoil is beſt 
adapted. | | Z READ 
Bur the fruits of ſkill and induſtry are chiefly perceivable in the counties 
lying upon the river Forth, called the Lothians, where agriculture. is 
thoroughly underſtood, and the farmers, who generally rent from 3 to 
cool, per ann. are well fed, well clothed, and comfortably lodged, The 
reverſe, however, may be obſerved of a very conſiderable part of Scotland, 
which ſtil] remains in a ſtate of nature, and where the landlords, ignorant 
of their real intereſt, refuſe to grant ſuch leaſes as would encourage the 
tenant to improve his own farm. In ſuch places the huſbandmen barely ex- 
iſt upon the gleanings of a ſcanty farm, ſeldom exceeding 20 or zol. per 
ann. the cattle are lean and ſmall, the houſes mean beyond expreſſion, and 
the face of the country exhibits the moſt deplorable marks of poverty and 
oppreſſion. Indeed, from a miſtaken notion of. the landed people in gene- 
ral, the greateſt part of the kingdom lies naked and expoſed, for want of 
ſuch hedge-rows and planting as adorn the country of England, They 
conſider hedges as uſeleſs and cumberſome, as occupying more room than 
what they call ſtone incloſures, which, except in the Lothians alread 
mentioned, are generally no other than low paltry walls, huddled up of 


looſe ſtones, without lime or mortar, which yield a bleak and mean 
appearance, 


The foil in general produces wheat, rye, barley, aats, hemp, flax, 


hay, and paſture, In the ſouthern counties the finett garden fruits, par- 
ticularly apricots, nectarines, and peaches, are ſaid to Fall little, if at all, 
ſhort of thoſe in England ; and the ſame may be ſaid of the common fruits. 
The uncultivated parts of the Highlands abound in various kinds of ſalu- 
brious and pleaſant-taſted berries ; though it muſt be owned that many 
extenſive tracts are covered with a ſtrang heath. The ſea coaſt produces 
the alga-marina, dulſe or duliſh, a moſt wholeſome nutritive weed, in great 
ney and other marine plants, which are eaten for nouriſhment, or 
pieature, , r | 

The fiſhes on the coaſt of Scotland are much the ſame with thoſe of the 
illands and countries already deſcribed 5 but the Scots have improved in 
their fiſheries as much as they have in their manufactures and n ; 
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for ſocieties have been formed, which have carried that branch of national 
wealth to a perfection that never was before known in that country, and 
bids fair to emulate the Dutch themſelves in curing, as well as catching, 
their fiſh. In former times, the Scots ſeldom ventured to kfh above 
a'league*s diſtance from the land; but they now ply in the deep waters as 
boldly and ſucceſsfully as any of their neighbours. I heir ſalmons, which 
they can fend more early, when prepared, to the Levant and ſouthern 


3 7 markets than the Engliſh and Iriſh can, are of great ſervice to the nation, 

IF | as the returns are generally made in ſpecie, or beneficial commodities. 

| | | This country contains few or no kinds, either of wild or domeſtic ani. 
| mals, that are not common with their neighbours. The red-deer and the 

| roe-buck are found in the Highlands, but their fleſh is not comparable to 


Engliſh veniſon. Hares, and all other animals for game, are here plenti- 
= ful; as are the grouſe and heath- cock, which is a moſt delicious bird, as 
| likewiſe are the capperkaily, and the ptarmacan, which is of the pheaſant 
kind ; but thefe birds are ſcarce even int he Highlands, and when diſcover- 
ed are very ſhy. The numbers of black cattle that cover the hills of 
Scotland towards the Highlands, and ſheep that are fed upon the beautijul 
, mountains of Tweedale, and other parts of the ſouth, are almoſt incredible, 
; and formerly brought large ſums into the country; the black cattle eſpe- 
| 4 cially, which, when fattened on the ſouthern paſtures, have been reckoned 
faperior to Engliſh beef. It is to be hoped, however, that this trade is now 
on its decline, by the vaſt increaſe of manufactures, whoſe demand 
for butcher's meat muſt leſſen the exportation of cattle into England. Some 
are of opinion, that a ſufficient ſtock, by proper methods, may be raiſed to 
ſupply both markets, to the great emolument of the nation. 
ormerly the kings of Scotland were at infinite pains ta mend the breed 
of the Scotch horſes, by importing a larger and more generous kind from the 
continent: but the truth is, notwithſtanding all the care that was ta- 
ken, it was found that the climate and ſoil of Scotland was unfavourable to 
that noble animal, for they diminiſhed both in ſize and ſpirit ; ſo that about 
the time of the Union, few horſes, natives of Scotland, were of much 
value. Great efforts has been made of late to introduce the Engliſh and 
foreign breeds, and much pains have been taken for providing them with 
proper food and management, but with what ſucceſs time alone can diſco- 
ver. 
Pop uLArT IO, INHABITANTS, 0 The papulation of Scotland is ge- 
MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. \{ neraily Raad at about a million and 2 
half of fouls. This calculation reſts merely upon vague conjectures, as | 
know of no attempt that has been made to ſupport even its probability. If 
we form an eſtimate upon any known principle, the inhabitants of Scotland 
are far more numerous. It is to be regretted that ſome public encourage- 
ment has not been given to bring this matter nearer to a certainty, which 
might be done by the returns of the clergy from their ſeveral pariſhes, The 
only records at preſent that can be appealed to, are thoſe of the army ; and, 
dy the beſt information, they make the number of ſold/ers furniſhed by 
Scotland, in the war which began in 1755, to amount to 8,200 men. We 
are, however, to obſerve, that about t 0,000 of theſe were. raiſed in the 
iſlands and Highlands, which form by far the leaſt populous part of Scot- 
land. It belongs, therefore, to political calculation to compute whether 
the population of Scotland does not exceed two millions, as no country in 
the world, excluſive of the army, ſends abroad more of its inhabitants. I. 
we conſult the moſt ancient and creditable hiſtories, the population of Scot- 


land, ia the thirteenth century, muſt have been exceflive, as it afforded - 
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many thouſands to fall by the ſwords of the Engliſh, without any ſenſible 
decreaſe ( far as I can find) of the inhabitants. | p 


hs y le of Scotland are generally raw-boned : and a kind of cha- 
fear ſe 5 i 


racteri ature, that of high cheek. bones, reigns in their faces; they 
are lean, but clean-limbed, and can endure incredible fatigyes. Their 
adventuring ſpicit was chiefly owing to their laws of ſucceſſion, which in- 
veſted the elder brother, as head of the family, with the inheritance, and 
left but a very ſcanty portion for the other ſons. This obliged the jatter 
to ſeek their fortunes abroad, though no people have more affection for 


their native ſoil than the Scots have in general. It is true, this diſparity 


of fortune among the ſons of one family prevails in on, pus likewiſe ; 
but the reſources which younger brothers have in England are numerous, 
compared to thoſe of a country ſo narrow, and ſo little improved, either 
by commerce or agriculture, as Scotland was formerly. 

An intelligent reader may eaſily perceive, that the ridiculous family - 
pride, which is 8 not yet entirely extinguiſhed in Scotland, was ow- 
ing to the feudal inſtitutions which L there in all the horrors of 


blood and barbarity. Their family- differences, eſpecially the Highland- 


ers, familiarĩſed them to blood and ſlaughter; and the death of an enemy 
however effected, was always a matter of triumph. Theſe paſſions did 
not live in the breaſts of the common people a_ , for they were autho- 
riſed and cheriſhed by their chieftains, many of — ba were men who had 
ſeen the world, were converſant in the courts of Europe, maſters of 
lite literature, and amiable in all the duties of civil and ſocial life. Their 
kings, excepting ſome. of them who were endued with extraordinary vir- 
tues, were conſidered in little other light than commanders of their army 
in time of war; for in time of peace their civil authority was ſo little felt, 
that every clan or family, even in the moſt civiliſed parts of Scotland, 
looked upon its own chieftain as his ſovereign, Theſe ideas were con- 
firmed even by the laws, which gave thoſe petty tyrants a power of life 
and death upon their vwn eſtates; and they generally executed in four 
and twenty v3 after the party was apprehended. The pride which thoſe 
chieftains had of outvying each other in the number of their followers, 
created perpetual animoſities, which ſeldom or never ended without blood- 
ſhed; ſo that the common people, whoſe beſt qualification was a blind de- 
votion to the will of their maſter, and the aggrandizement of his name, 
livedin a ſtate of continual hoſtility. 7 | 
The late Archibald, duke of Argyle, was the firſt chieftain we have 
heard of, who had the patriotiſm to attempt to reform his dependents, and 
to baniſb from them thoſe barbarous ideas. His example has been follow- 


ed by others; and there can ſcarely be a doubt, but that a very few years 


will reconcile the Highlanders to all the milder habits of ſociety. 

From what has been ſaid, it appears that the ancient modes of living 
among the Scotch nobility and gentry, are as far from being applicable to 
the preſent time, as the forms of a Roman ſenate are to that of a popiſh 
conclave; and no nation, perhaps, ever underwent ſo quick and ſo ſud- 


den a tranſition of manners. 


The peaſantry have their peculiarities; their ideas are confined ; but 
no people can form their tempers better than they do to their ſtations. 
They are taught from their infancy to bridle their patlions, to behave ſub- 
miſſively to their ſuperiors, and live within the bounds of the moſt rigid 
economy, Hence they ſave their monty and their conſtitutions, and few 


iuſtances of murder, perjury, robbery, and other atrocious vices, occur 


at preſent in Scotland. They ſeldom enter ſingly upon any daring en- 
kerprize ; but when they act concert, the ſecrecy, ſagacity, __ reſo- 
2 ut:on 
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lution,. with which they carry on any deſperate undertaking, .is not to he 
paralleled ; and their fdelity to one another, under the ſtrongeſt tempta- 
tions ariſing from their poverty, is ſtill more extraordinary. Their mobs 
are managed with all the caution of conſpiracies ; witneſs that which put 
Porteus to death in 1736, in open defiance of law and government, and in 
the midſt of 20, ooo people; and though the agents were well known, and 
ſome of them tried, with a reward of zool. annexed to their conviction, 

et no evidence could be found ſufficient to bring them to puniſhment. 
The fidelity of the Highlanders of both ſexes, under a ſtill greater tempta- 
tion, to the young pretender, after his defeat at Culloden, could ſcarcely 

believed, were it not well atteſted. 

They affect a ſondneſs for the memory and language of their forefathers 
beyond perhaps any people in the world; but this attachment is ſeldom 
or never carried into any thing that is indecent or diſguſtful, though they 


retain it abroad as well as at home. They are fond of ancient Scotch diſhes, 


fuch as the haggeſs, the ſheep's head finged, the fiſh in ſauce, the 
chicken broth, and minced collops. Theſe diſhes, in their original dreſ. 
fing, were ſavoury and nutritive tor keen appetites ; but the modern im- 
provements that have been made in the Scotch cookery have rendered 
them agreeable to the moſt delicate palates. 

The inhabitants of thoſe parts of Scotland, who live chiefly by paſture, 
havea natural vein for poetry ; and the beautiful ſimplicity of the Scotch, 
tunes is reliſhed by all true judges of nature, Love is generally the ſub- 
ject, and many of the airs have been brought upon the Engliſh ſtage with 
variations, under new names, but with this diſadvantage, that, though 
rendered more conformable to the rules of muſic, they are moſtly altered 
for the worſe, being fiript of their original ſimplicity, which, however ir- 
regular, is the moſt eſſential characteriſtic, is ſo agreeable to the ear, and 
has ſuch powers over the human breaſt. Thoſe of a more lively and 


merry ſtrain have had better fortune, being introduced into the army in 


their native dreſs, by the fifes, an inſtrument for which they are remark- 
ably well ſuited. It has been ridiculouſly ſuppoſed that Rizzio, the un- 
happy Italian ſecretary of Mary queen of Scots, reformed the Scotch mu- 
75 This is a falſehood invented by his country, in envy to the Scots. 
Their fineſt tunes exiſted in their church muſic, long before Rizzio s ar- 
rival; nor does it appear that Rizzio, who was chiefly employed by his 
miſtreſs in foreign diſpatches, ever compoſed an air during the ſhort time 
he lived in Scotland; but were there no other evidences to confute this 
report, the original character of the muſic itſelf is ſufficient. : 

The lower people in Scotland are not ſo much accuſtomed as the Engliſh 
are to clubs, ee and other convivial entertainments; but when they 
partake of them, for that very reaſon they ſeem to enjoy them more com. 

letely, One inſtitution there is, at once ſocial and ee and that 
is, the contributions raiſed for celebrating the weddings of people of an 
inferior rank. Thoſe feſtivities partake of the ancient Saturnalia ; but 
though the company conſiſts promiſcuouſly of the high and the low, the 
entertainment is as decent as it is jovial. Fach gueſt pays according to his 
inclination or ability, but ſeldam under a ſhilling a head, for which they 
Have a wedding dinner aud dancing. When the parties happen to be ſer- 
vants in reſpectable families, the contributions are ſo liberal that they of. 
ten eſtabliſh the young couple in the world. 

The common people of Scotland retain the ſolemn decent manner of 
their anceſtois at burials, When a relation dies in a town, the pariſh 
deadle is ſent round with a paſſing- bell; but he ſtops at cei tain places, and 
with a o melancholy tone announces the name of the party deceaſed 
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and the time of his interment, to which he invites all his fellow cauntry. 
men. At the hour appointed, if the deceaſed was beloved in the place, 


vaſt numbers attend. The proceſſion is ſometimes preceded by the magi- 
ſtrates and their officers, as the deceaſe d is carried in his coffin, covered by 
a velvet pall, with chair-poles, to the grave, where jt is interred, without 
any oration or addreſs to the people, or prayers, br farther ceremony, 


than the neareſt relation thanking the company for their attendance. 


funerals of the nobility and gentry are performed in much the ſame man- 
ner as in England, but without any funeral ſervice. The Highland fu. 


nerals were generally preceded by bagpipes, which played certain dirges, 
called coronachs, and were accompanied by the voices of the attendants af 
both ſexes. : : 


Dancing is a favourite amuſement in this country, but little regard is 


paid to art or gracefulneſs: the whole conſiſts in . agility, and in Keeping” 
time to their own tunes, which they do with great exattneſs. One of the 
peculiar diverſions practiſed by the gentlemen, is the G, which requires 
an equal degree of art and ſtrength ; it is played by a bat and a ball; the 
latter is ſmaller and harder than a cricket ball; the bar 1s of à taper con- 
ſtruction, till it terminates in the part that ſtrikes the ball, « hich 1s loaded 
with lead and faced with horn. The diverſion i:{elf reſembles that of the 
Mall, which was common in England in the middle of the laſf century. 
An expert Prayer will ſend the ball an amazing diſtance at one ſtroke; 
each pry ollows his ball upon an open heath, and he who ſtrikes it in 
feweſt ſtrokes into a hole, wins the game. The diverſion of Carling is 
likewiſe, I believe, - peculiar to the Scots. It is performed upon ice, with 
large flat ſtones, often from twenty to two hundred pounds weight each, 
which they hurl fiom a common ſtandto a mat at a certain diſtance ; and 
whoever is neareſt the mark is the victor. Theſe two may be called the 
ſtanding winter and ſummer diverfions in Scotland. The natives are ex- 
pert at all the other diverſions coinmon in England, cricket excepted, of 
which they have no notion; the gentlemen counfidering it as too athletic 
and mechanical, LES fy. Io 
LANGUAGE AvD bass. ] I place theſe two articles under the ſame 
bead, becauſe they had formerly an intimate relation to each other; borts 
of them being evidently Celtic. The Highland plaid'is compoſed of a wools 
len ſtuff, ſometimes very fine, called artan. This confiſts of various 
colours, forming ſtripes which crofs each other at right angles; aud rhe 
natives value themſelves upon the judicions arrangement, or what they 
call ſetts, of thoſe ſtripes and colours, which, where-ſkilfully managed, 
produce a pleaſing effect to the eye. Above the ſhirt the Highlander 
wears a waiſtcoat of the ſame compoſition with the plaid, which commonly 
conſiſts of twelve yards in width, and which they throw over the ſhouldeg 
into very near the form of a Roman toga, as repreſented in ancient ſta- 
tues; ſometimes it is faſtened round the middle with a leathern belt, ſo 
that part of the plaid hangs down before and behind like a petticoat, 
and ſupplies the want of breeches. This they call being dreſſed in a phelig, 
but which the Lowlanders call a %%, aud which is probably the-ſame 


word with Celt. Sometimes they wear a kind of petticoat of the ſame vas - 


riegated ſtuff, buckled round the waift, and this they term the phelibeg, 
which ſeems to be of Milefian extraction. Their ſtockings are likewiſe of 
tartan tied belo y the knee with tartan garters formed into taſſels. The 

rer people wear upon their feet brogues made of untanned or undreſ- 
ed leather ; for their he ids a blue flat cap is uſed, called a bonnet, of a 
particular woollen manufacture. From the belt of the philibeg hung ge- 
aerally their knives and a dagger, which they called a dirk, and an iron 
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piſtol ſometimes of fine workmanſhip, and curiouſly. inlaid with filver, 
he introduction of the broad ſword of Andrea Ferrara, a Spaniard (which 
was always part of the Highland dreſs), ſeems to be no earlier than the 
reign of James III. who invited that excellent workman to Scotland. A 
large leathern purſe, richly adorned with ſilver, hanging before them, 
was always part of a Highland chieftain's dreſs. 8 
The dreſs of the Highland women conſiſted of a petticoat and jerkin, 
with ſtrait flee ves, trimmed or nat trimme d. oraler to the quality of 
the wearer ; over this they wore a plaid, which they either he!d cloſe un- 
der their chins with the hand, or faſtened with a buckle of a particular 
hion. On the head they wore a kerchiefof fine linen of different forms. 
he women's plaid has been but lately diſuſed in Scotland by the ladies, 
who. wore it in a graceful manner, the drapery fafling towards the feet in 
large folds: | A curious virtuoſo may find a ſtrong reſeinblance between 
the variegated and, fimbriated draperies of the ancients, and thoſe of the 
ufcans (who were unqueſtionably of Celtic griginal) as they are to be 
We the monuments. of antiquity. _. - ee opted 
* he attachment of Highlanders to this dreſs. rendefed it a bond of 
union, which often proved dangerous ta the government. Many efforts 
had been made by the legiſlature, after the rebellion in 1715, to diſarm 
them, and oblige them to conform to the Lo- country dreſſes. The difarm- 
ing ſcheme, was the, moſt ſucceſsful ; for when the rebellion in 1 345 broke 
qut, the common people had ſcarcely any. other arms than thoſe which the 
took from the king's troops. Their overthrow at, Culloden rendered it 
no difficult matter for the ai to force them into a total change of 
their dreſs, Its conveniency, however, for the purpoſes of the field, is ſo 
great, that ſome of the Highland regiments ſtill retain it, Even the com- 
mon people have of late reſumed the uſe of it; and for its lightneſs and 
the freedom it gives to the body, many of the Highland gentlemen weat 
it in the ſummer time. 3 9 | 
The dreſs of the higher and middle ranks of the Low country differ 
little or nothing from the Engliſh ; but many of the peaſantry till retain 
the bonnet, for the cheapnefs and lightneſs of the wear. I he dreſs of 
the women of all ranks are much the ſame in both kingdoms, but not fa 
as to their neatneſs, and the cleanlineſs of the female ſervants. 
I have already mentioned the language of the Highlanders, in 
towards LS and Badenoch, to be radically Celtic. The Engl 
- ſpoken by the Scots, notwithſtanding its provincial articulations, which 
are as frequent there as in the more ſouthern counties, is written in the 
ſame. manner. in both kingdoms. At preſent the pronunciation of 4 
Seotchman is greatly improving, and with ſome does not differ from the 
pronunciation of a {.ondoner, more than that of a Londoner does from 
an inhabitant'of Somerſetſhire, and {ome parts of Worceſterſhire. _ 
Pus1$8MENTS.] | Theſe are pretty much the ſame in Scotland as in 
England, only that of beheading is performed by an inſtrument called the _ 
Maiden; the model of which, it is well known, was brought from Hali- 
fax in England to Scotland, by the regent earl Morton, and it was fuſt 
uled for the execution of himſelf. 55 f 
Rz Lietov. Ancient Scottiſh hiſtorians, with Bede, and other wri- 
ters, generally agree that Chriſtianity was firſt taught in Scotland by ſome 
of the diſciples of St. John the Apoſtle, who fled to this northern corner to 
avoid the 8 of Domitian, the Roman emperor; though it was 
not publicly profeſſed till the beginning of the third century, when 4 
prince, whom cotch hiſtorians called Donald the Firſt, his queen, and ſe. 
© Feralaf his nobles, were ſolemnly baptiſed, It was farther confirmed Þy 
| | migrations 
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emigrations from South Britain, during the proſecutions of Aurelius and 


Diocleſian, when it became the eſtabliſhed religion of Scotland, under the 
management of certain learned and pious men, named Culdees, who ſeem 
to have been the firſt regular elergy in Scotland, and were governed by 
overſeers or biſhops choſen by themſelves, from among their own body, 
and who had no pre-eminence- of rank over the reſt of their brethren, 
Thus, independent of the church of Rome, Chriſtianity ſeems to have 
been taught, planted, and finally confirmed in Scotland as à national 
church, when it flouriſhed in its native ſimplicity, till the arrival of Pal-. 


ladius, a prieſt ſent by the biſhop of Rome in the fifth century, who found 


means to introduce the modes and ceremonies of the Romiſh church, 
which at length prevailed, and Scotland became involved in that darkneſs 
which for ages overſpread Europe; though their dependance upon the 
pope was ve y flender, when compared to the blind fubjection of many 
other nations. fn 

The Culdees, however, long retained their original manners, and res 
mained a diſtia&t order, not withſtanding the oppreſlicen of the Romiſh eler« 
gy, ſo late as the age of Robert Bruce in the 14th century, when they 
diſappeared. But it is worthy of obſervation, that the oppoſition to po- 
pry in this ifland, though it ceaſed in 5cthand upon the extinction of the 
Culdees, was in the fame age revived in England by John Wickliffe, a 
man of parts and learning, who was the forerunner in the work of re- 
formation, to John Huſs and Jerom of Frague, as the latter were to Mar- 
tin Luther and John Calvin. But though the doctrines of Wickliffe were 
nearly the ſame with thoſe propagated by the reformers in the 16th cen- 
tury, and the age ſeemed greatly diſpoſed to receive them, affairs were not 
yet ſuliy fipe for that great. revolution; and the finifhing blow to popery 
in England was reſerved to the age of Henty VIII. | 

Soon after that important eve*t took place in England, when learning; 
arts, and ſciences, began to revive n Europt, the abturdities of the church 
of Rome, as well as the profligate lives of her clergy, did not eſcape the 
notice of a free and enquiring people, but gave riſe to the Reformation in 


Scotland. It began in the reign of James V. made great progreſs under 


that of his daaghter Mary, and was at length compleated through the 
preachin; of ſohn Knox, who had adopted rhe doctrines of Calvin, and in 
a degree was the apoſtle of Scotland. it way natural for his brethren to 
ragine, that upon the abolition of the Roman Catholic Religion, they 
were to ſucceed to the revenues of that clergy. The great nobility, who 


had parcelled ont thofe poſſe ſſions for themtelves, did not at firſt diſcou - 


rage this notion; but no ſooner had Knux ſucceeded in his deſigns, which 
though the fury of the mob deſtroyed ſome of the fineſt eccleſiaſtical 
buildings in the world, than the parliament, or rather tize nobility, mono- 
polized all the church livings, and moſt ſcaudalouſly left the reformed 
clergy to hve almoſt in a ſtate of beggary ; nor couid all their efforts pro- 
duce any great ſtruggle or alteration in their favour. , 

The nobility and great landholders left the doctrine and diſcipline of 
the church to be modelled by the preachers, and they were confirmed by 
parliament, Succeeding times rendered the preſpyterian clergy of vait 
importance to the ſtate: and their revenues have been ſo much mended, 


that though no bipend there exceeds 15cl. a year, few fall ſhort of 60l. 


and none of gol. If the preſent expenſive mode of living continues in 
Scotland, the eſtabliſhed clergy will have many unanſwerable reaſons to 
urge for the increaſe of their revenues. 5 

The bonnds of this work do not admit of entering at large upon the 
dactrinal and economical part of the church of Scotland. It is ſufficient 
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to ſay, that its firſt principle is a parity of eceleſiaſtical authority among 
all its preſbyters ; that it agrees in its cenſures with the reformed churches 
abroad in the chief heads of oppoſition to popery ; but that it is modelled 

incipally after the Calviniſtical plan eſtabliſhed at Geneva. This eſta- 
buen at various periods, proved fo tyrannical over the laity, by hav- 
ing the power of the greater and leſſer excommunication, which were at- 
tended by a forfeiture of eſtate, and ſometimes life, that the kirk ſeſſions, 
and other bodies, have been abridged of all their dangerous powers over 
the laity, who are extremely jealous of their being revived. It is faid, 
that even that relique of popery, the obliging fornicators of both ſexes to 
Gt upon what they call a repenting ſtool, in the church, and in full view 
of the congicgation, begins to wear out; it having been found, that the 
Scotch women, on account of that penance, were the greateſt infanticides 
in the world. 1n ſhort, the power of the Scotch clergy is at preſent very 
moderate, or at leaſt very moderately exerciſed ; nor are they accountable 
for the extravagancies of their predeceſſors, They have been, ever ſince 
the Revolution, firm adherents to civil liberty, and the houſe of Hanover; 
ant! acted with remarkable intrepidity during the rebellion in 1745. They 
dreſs without clerical robes : but ſome of them appear in the pulpit in 
gowns, after the Geneva form, and bands. They make no uſe of ſet 
torms in worſhip, but are not prohibited that of the Lord's Prayer. The 
rents of the biſhops, ſince the abolition of epiſcopacy, are paid to the king, 
who commonly appropriates them to pious purpoſes. A thouſand pounds 


à year is always ſent by his majeſty for the uſe of proteſtant ſchools 


erected ot act of parliament in North-Britain, and the Weſtern iſles; and 
the Scotch clergy, of late, have planned out funds for the ſupport of their 
widows and tl. ay The number of pariſhes in Scotland are eight hun- 
dred and ninety, whereof thirty one are collegiate churches, that is, where 


the cure is ſerved by more than one miniſter. 
Ihe higheſt eccleſiaſtical authority in Scotland is the general aſſembly, 


which we may call the eccleſiaſtical parliament of Scotland. it conſiſts of 
commiſſioners, ſome of which are laymen, under the title of ruling elders, 


from preſbyteries, royal burghs and univerſities. A preſbytery, conſiſting 


of under twelve miniſters, ſends two miniſters and one ruling elder: if 


it contains between twelve and eighteen miniſters, it ſends three and one 


ruling elder; if it contains between eighteen and twenty-four miniſters, it 
ſends four miniſters and two ruling elders; but if the preſbytery has twen- 
tr-four miniders, it ſends five miniſters and two ruling elders. Every 
royal burgh ſends one ruling elder, and Edinburgh two; whoſe election 
muſt be atteſted by the reſpective kirk ſeſiions of their own burghs. Every 
univet ity ſends one commiſſioner, uſually a miniſter of their own body. 
Theſe commiſſioners are choſen yearly, fix weeks before the meeting of 
the aſſembly. The ruling elders are often of the firſt quality of the coun- 


The king prefides by his commiſſioner (who is always a nobleman) in 
this aſſembly, which meets once a year: but he has no voice in their de- 
liber ations. The order of their proceedings is regular, though the num- 
ber of members often creates a confuſion ; which the moderator, who is 
choſen by them to be as it were ſpeaker of the houſe, has not ſufficient 
autho:ity to prevent. Appeals are brought from all the other ecclefiaſtical 
courts in Scotland to the general aſſembly; and no appeal lies from its 
determination in religious matters. 


Frovincial ſynods are next in authority to the general aſſembly. They 


are compoſed of a number of the adjacent preſbyteries, over whom they 
have a power; and there are fifteen of them in Scotland ; but their acts 


are reverſible by the general aſſembly. 
| Subordinate 
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Subordinate to the ſynods are preſbyterics, fixty-nine of which are im 
Scotland, each conſiſting of a number of contiguous pariſhes, The mini- 
ſters of theſe pariſhes, with one ane choſen half yearly out of 
every ſeſſion, compoſes a preſbytery. Theſe preſbyteries meet in the head 
town of that divifion ; but have no ju:iſdictioa beyond their own hounds, 
though within theſe they have cogniſance of all eccleſiaſtical cauſes and 
matters, A chief part of their buſineſs is the ordin tion of candidates for 
livings, in which they are regular and ſolemn The patron of a living 
is bound to nominate or preſent in ſix months after a vacancy, otherwiſe 
the preſbytery fills the place jure .evo/uro 3 but that privilege does not 
hold in royal burghs. | 

A kirk-ſeſſion is the loweſt eccleſiaſtic judicatory in Scotland, and its 
authority does not extend beyond its own pariſh, The members conſiſt of 
the miniſters, elders, and deacons. The deacons are laymen, and act 
pretty much as churchwardens do in England, by having the f a Fj] 
dency of the poor, and taking care of other parochial affairs, The elder, 
or, as he is called, the ruling elder, is a place of great parochial truſt, and 
he is generally a lay-perſon of quality or intereſt in the pariſh. They are 
ſuppoſed to act in a kind of a co-ordinincy with the miniſter, and to be aſ- 
fiſting to him in many of his clerical duties, particularly iu cathechiſing, 
viſiting the ſick, and at the communion-table. . | 
The office of miniiiers, or preaching preſbyters, includes the offices of 
deacons and ruling elders ; they alone can preach, adminiſter the ſacra- 
ments, (athechiſe, pronounce church cenſures, ordain deacuns and ruling- 
elders, aſſiſt at the impoſition of hands upon other miniſters, and mode- 
rate or preſide in all eccleſiaſtical jud:catories, TY Te 

It has already been obſerved, that the eſtabliſhed religion of Scotland is 
preſbyterian; that it was formerly of a rigid nature, and partvok of all the 
auſterities of Calviniſm, and of too much of the intolerance of popery, 
but at preſent it is mild and gentle, and the ſermons and other theological 
writings of many of the modern Scotch divines, are equally diſtinguiſlied 
by good ſenſe and moderation. It is to be wiſhes, however, that this mo- 
deration was not too often interrupted by the fanaticiſm not only of lay ſe- 
ceders, but of regular miniſters. Theſe are induſtrious to fix upon the 
abſurdicies of former divines and vifionaties, and ecclefiaſtical ordinances 
and diſcipline, which were ſuppoſed to be incompatible with rhe nature of 
government. A vaſt number of theſe ſeceding congregations are to be 
tound in the Lowlands, They maintain their own preachers, though 
ſcarcely any two congregations agree either in principle or practice with 
eich other. We do not, however, find that they fly in the face of the ci- 
vil power, or at leaſt the inſtances are rare and inconſiderable: and per- 
haps many of theſe ſeceſſians are lawſul, or to be juſtified on account of 


the great abuſes of patronages, by which many pariſhes have unworthy or 
one miniſters impoſed upon them, as is the caſe in many places in 
gland. | f 


A different ſet of diſſenters, in Scotland, conſiſt of tlie epiſcopalians, a 
ew quakers, many baptiſts, and other ſectaries, who are denominated from 
their preachers. Epiſcopacy, from the time of the Reſtoration in it Go, 
to that of the Revolution in 1688, was the eſtabliſhed church of Scot- 
land ; and would probably have continued ſo, had not the biſhops, who 
were in general very weak men, and creatures of the duke of York, af- 
terwards James VII. and II. refuſed to recogniſe king William's title. 
The partiſans of that unhappy printe retained the epiſcopal religion; and 
king William's government was rendered ſo unpopular in Scotland, that 
in queen Anne's time, the epiſcopalians were more numerous in ſome 
parts thau the preſbyterians; and their meetings, which they held under 
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the act of toleration, as well attended. A Scotch epiſcopalian thus be. 
coming another name for a Jacobite, they received ſome checks after the 
rebellion in 1715; but they recovered themſelves ſo well, that at the 
breaking 6 8 thi rebellion in 1745, they became again numerous, after 
which the, government found means to invalidate the acts of their clerical 
order. Their meetings, however, till fubfiſt, but thinlv. In the mean 
while, the decline of the nonjurors is far from having ſuppreſſed epiſco- 
pacy in Scotland; the Engliſh biſhops ſupply them with clergy qualified 
according to law, whoſe cBapels are chiefly filled by the Englith, and ſuch 
Scotch hearers of that perſuaſion as have places under the government. 
The defection of ſome great families from the cauſe of popery, and 
the extinction of others, have rendered its votaries inconfiderable in Scot. 
land. They are chiefly confined to the northern parts, and the iflands ; 
and though a violent oppoſition was lately raiſed againſt them, fearing 
their liberties were about to be enlarged, they appear to be as quiet and 


inoffenſive as proteſtant ſubjects. 


Scotland, during the time of epiſcopacy, contained two archbiſh 
rics, St. Andrew's and Glaſgow ; and twelve biſhopricks, Edinbur 
Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Murray, Brechin, Dumblain, Rofs, Caithneſs, Ork- 
ney, Galloway, Argyle, and the Ifles. | 

LEARNING, AND LEARNED MEN. ] For this article we may refer to 
the literary hiſtory of Europe for 1400 yars paſt. The weſtern parts and 
tes of Scotland produced St. Patrick, the celebrated apuſtle of Ireland; 


and many others ſince, whoſe names would make a long article. The 


e of Adamnarus, and other authors, who lived before, and at the 
time of the Norman invaſion, which are come to our hands, are ſpeci- 
mens of their learning. Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, moſt un- 
qveſtionably held a correſpondence by letters with the kings of Scotland, 
with whom he formed a famous league ; and employed Scotchmen in 
planning, ſettling and ruling his favourite univerſities, and other ſemina- 
ries of learning in France, Italy, and Germany. It is an undoubted 
truth, though a ſeeming paradoxical fact, that Barbour, a Scotch poet, 
philoſopher, and hiſtorian, though prior in time to Chaucer, having flou- 
riſhed in the year 1368, wrote, according to the modern ideas, as pure 
Engliſh as that bard, and his verſification is perhaps more harmonious. 
The deſtruction of the Scotch monuments of learning and antiquity have 
rendered their early annals lame, and often fabulous : but the Latin ſtyle 
of Buchanan's hiſtory is to this day the moſt claſſical of all modern pro- 
ductions. The letters of the Scoich kings to the neigbouring princes, 
are incomparably the fineſt compoſition of the times in which they were 
written, and are free from the barbariſms of thoſe ſent them in anſwer. 
This has been confidered as a proof, that claſſical learning was more cul- 
tivated at the court of Scotland than at any other in Europe. 

The diſcovery of the logarithms, a diſcovery which in point of inge- 
nnity and utility may vie with any that has been made in modern times, 
is the indiſputable right of Napier of Merchiſtone. And ſince his time, 
the mathematical ſciences have been cultivated in Scotland with great ſuc- 
ceſs. Keil, in his phyſico-mathematical works, to the clearneſs of his 
reaſoning has added the colouring of a poet, which is the more remark- 
able, not only as the ſubje& is Title ſuſceptible of ornameat, but as he 
wrote in an ancient language. Of all writers on aſtronomy, Gregory is 
allowed to be one of the moſt perfect and elegant. Maclaurin, the com- 
panion and the friend of fir Iſaac Newton, was endowed with all that 
preciſion and force of mind, which rendered him peculiarly fitted for 
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bringing down the ideas of that great man to the level of ordinary appre · 
WED and for diffuſing that light through the world, which Newton 
had confined within the ſphere of the learned. His Treatiſe on Fluxions 
is &garded by the beſt judges in Europe, as the cleareſt account of the 
moſt -refined- and ſubtile ſpeculations on which the human mind ever 
exerted itſelf with ſucceſs. While Maclaurin purſued this new career, a 
eometrician no leſs famous diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſure, but almoſt, 
eſerted, tract of antiquity. This was the late Dr. Simſon, fo well known. 
over Europe for his illuſtration of the ancient geametry. His Elements of 
Euclid, and above all his Conic Sections, are ſufficient of themſelves to 
eſtabliſh the ſcientific reputation of his native country. 3 

This however, does not reſt oa the charaQer of a few mathematicians 
and aſtronomers : the fine arts have been called ſiſters to denote their 
affinity. There is the ſame connection between the ſciences, particularly 
thoſe which depend on obſervation. Mathematics and phyſics, properly 
ſo called, were in Scotland accompanied by the other branches of ſtudy. 
to which they are allied. In medicine particularly, the names of Pit- 
cairn, Arbuthnot, Monro, Smellie, Whytt, Cullen, and Gregory, hold a 
diſtinguiſhed place. PORT 5 8 | 

Nor have the Scots been unſucceſsful]. in cultivatipg the Belles Lettres. 
Foreigners who inhabit warmer climates, and conceive the northern na- 
tions incapable of tenderneſs and feeling, are aſtoniſhed at the poetic ge- 
nius and delicate ſenſibility of Thomſon. 

But of all literary purſuits, that of rendering mankind more virtuous 
and happy, which is the proper object of what is called/mora/s, ought to be 
regarded with peculiar honour and reſpect. The philoſophy of Dr. Hut- 
cheſon, not to mention other works more ſubtile and elegant, but leſs con- 
vincing and leſs inſtruttive, deſerves to be read by all who would know 
their duty, or who would wiſh to practiſe it. Next to Locke's Eſſay 
on the Human Underſtanding, it is perhaps the beſt diſſection of the 
human mind that hath appeared in modern times; and it is likewiſe 
the moſt uſeful ſupplement to that Eſſay. 

It would be endleſs to mention all the individuals who have diftin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the various branches of literature ; particularly as 
thoſe who are alive (ſome of them in high eſteem for hiſtorical compo- 
ſition) . diſpute the palm of merit with the dead, and cover their country 
with laurels, which neither envy can blaſt, nor time can deſtroy. | 
UxIvEASITIESs.] The univerſities of Scotland are four, viz. St. An- 
drews &, founded in 1411.—Glaſgow +, 1454. —Aberdeen ||, 1477.— 
And Edinburgh r, 1582. | 


| It 
St. Andrews has a Chancellor, two Principals, and eleven Profeſſors in 
Creek, . Moral Philotophy, Church Hiſtory, ' 
Humanity, Natural Philoſophy, Divinity, 
Hebrew, Mathematics, Medicine. 

Logic, Civil Hiſtoty, | | | 
5 Glaſgow has a Chancellor, Rector, Dean of Faculty, Principal, and fourteen Pro- 
feſſors in 

Greek, Moral Philoſophy, ' Divinity, 
| Humanity, Natural Philoſophy, Civil and Scotch Law, 
Hebrew, Mathematics, Medicine, 
Oricntal Languages, Practical Aſtropomy, Anatomy. 
Logic, Hiſtory, 


Aberdeen has properly two Colleges, viz. King's College, and Mariſchal College : 


King's College has a Chancellor, Rector, Principal, and feven Proſcſſois in 
Greek, * Philoſophy, Civil Law, I 
Humanity, | Divinity, \ Medicines 
Oriental Languages, ; 


Muiſchal 
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It is with pleaſure we inform our readers, that a conſiderable progreſs 
has been made in the ei ection of a new univerſity at 1 ee to which 
our moſt gracious ſovereign has been a very liberal benefactor. This 
edifice promiſes to be a noble monument of national taſte and ſpirit. 

_ Crrregs, TowNs, and oTHER kDiFices } Edinburgh, the capital 

| PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. of Scotland, naturally takes 
the Fead in this diviſion, which the bounds of our work oblige us to con- 
tract. The caſtle, before the uſe of artillery, was deemed to be impreg. 
nable by force. It was probably built by the Saxon king Edwin, whoſe 
territory reached to the Frith of Forth, and who gave his name to Edin. 
burgh, as it certainly did not fall into the hands of the Scots till the 
reign of Indulphus, who lived, in the year 963. The town was built for the 
benefit of protection from the caſtle, and a more inconvenient ſituation 
for a capital can ſcarcely be. conceived ; the High- ſtreet which is on the 
ridge of a hill lying eaſt and weſt; and the lanes running down its, ſides 
north and ſouth. % former times, the town was furrounded by water, 
excepting toward the eaſt ; ſo that when the French landed in Scotland, 
during the regency of Mary of Guiſe, they gave it the name of Liſle- 
bourg. This fituation ſuggeſted the idea of bonding very loſty houſes 
divided into ſtories, each of which contains a ſuite of rooms, generally 
large and commodious, for the uſe of a family; fo that the High-ſtreet of 
Edinburgh, which is chiefly of hewn ſtone, Broad, and well paved, makes 
a molt auguſt appearance, eſpecially as it riſes a full mile in a direct line 
and gradual aſcent from the palace of Holyrood-houſe on the eaſt, and is 
terminated on the weſt by the rude majeſty of its caſtle, built upon a lofty 
rock, inacceſſible on all ſides, except where it joins to the city. The 
caſtle not only overlooks the city, its environs, gardens, the new town, 
and a fine rich neighbouring country, bus commands a moſt extenſive 
proſpect of the river Forth, the ſhipping, the oppoſite coaſt of Fife, and 
even ſome hills at the diſtance of 40 or 50 miles, which border upon the 
Highlands. This crowded population, however, was fo ſliackingly incon- 
venient, that the Engliſh, who ſeldom went farther into the country, 


returned with the deepeſt impreſſion of Scotch naſtineſs, which hecame pro- 


verbial. The caſtle has ſome good apartments, a tolerable train of ar- 
rillery, and has not only a large magazine of arms and ammunition, 
but contains the regalia, which were depoſited here under the moſt ſolemn 
5 5 inſtruments of their never being removed from thence. All that 
is known at preſent of thoſe regalia, is contained in the inſtrument which 
by taken at the time of their being depoſited, where they are fully de- 
cribed. : 

Facing the caftle, as I have already obſerved, at a mile's diſtance, ſtands 
the abbey, or rather palace of Holyrood-houſe, The inner quadrangle of 


1 Mariſchal col'ege has a Chancellor, Rector, Principal, and ſeven Preſeſſors of 
Greek, Natural Philoſophy, Divinity, 
Oriental Languages, Mathematics, Medicine, 
Moral Fhilolophy and Logic, 
t Edinburgu has a Patron, Principal, and Profeilors in 


Divinity, Mathematics, Materia Medica, 

Church Hiſtory, _ Civil Hiſtory, Inſt. of Phyfic and Me- 

Greek, Natural Hiſtory, dicine, . | 

Humanity, Scotch Law, Practice of Medicine, 

Hebrew, | Civil Law, | Chemiſtry, 

Logic, | Law of Nature and Nations, Anatomy, 

Moral Philoſophy, Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, Midwiſery. 

Natural Philoſophy, Botany, 5 
7 this 
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this palace, begun by James V. and finiſhed by Charles I. is of magnificent 
modern architecture, built according to the plan, and under the direc- , 


tion of fir William Bruce, a Scotch gentleman of family, and one or the 
greateſt architects of that age. Round the quadrangle runs an arcade, 
adorned with pilaſters: and the inſide contains- magnificent apartments 


for the duke of Hamilton, who is hereditary keeper of the palace, aud for 


other noblemen. Its Jong gallery contains figures, ſome of which are 
from portraits, but all of them painted by modern hands, of the kings 


of Scotland down to the time of the revolution. James VII. when duke 


of York, intended to have made great improvements about this palace; 
for at preſent nothing can be more uncomfortable than its ſituation, at the 


bottom of bleak, unimproved crags and mountains, with ſcarcely a fingle 


tree in its neighbourhood. The chapel belonging to the palace, as it ſtood 
when repaired and ornamented by that prince, is thought to have been a 
moſt elegant piece of Gothic architecture. it had A very lofty roof, and 
two rooms of ſtone. galleries, ſupported by curious pillars. It was the 
sonventual church of the old abbey. Its infide was demoliſhed and ri- 
fled of all its rich ornaments, by the fury of the mob at the Revolution, 
which even broke into the repoſitories of the dead, and diſcovered a vault 
ull that time unknown, which contained the bodies of James V. his firſt 
queen, and Henry Darnley. The walls and roof of this ancient cha- 
pel gave way and fell down on the 2d and 3d of December, 1568, occaſi- 
one 

before, which the walls were unable to ſupport. 


The hoſpital, founded by George Herriot, goldfinith to James VI. 


commonly called Herriot's Work, ſtands to the ſouth-weſt of the caſlle, 


in a nobſe ſituation. It is the fineſt and moſt regular ſpecimen which 
Inigo Jones (who went to Scotland as architect to queen Anne, wife of 


king James VI.) has left us of his Gothic manner, and far exceeding, | 


any thing of that kind to be ſcen in England, One Balcanguhille, a di- 
vine, whom Herriot left his exccutor, is faid to have prevailed upon 
Jones to admit ſome barbarous devices into the building, particularly the 
windows, and to have inſiſted that the ornaments of each ſhould be 
ſomewhat different from thoſe of the others. It is, notwithſtanding, 
upon the whole, a delightful fabric, and adorned with gardens not inele- 
gantly laid out. It was built for the maintenance and education of poor 
children belonging tothe citizens and tradeſmen of Edinburgh, and is un- 
der the direction of the city e Se 


Among the other public edifices of Edinburgh, before the Revolution, 


was the college, which claims the privileges of a univerſity, founded by 


king james VI. and by him put under the direction of the magiſtrat 
who have the power of chancellor and vice- chancellor. Little can be card 
of its buildings, which were calculated for the ſober literary manners of 
thoſe days ; they are however, improveable, and may be rendered ele- 
5 What is of far more importance, it is ſupplied with excellent pro- 
eſſors in the ſeveral branches of learning; and its ſchools for-every part 
of the medical art are reckoned equal to any in Europe. This college 1s 
may with a library, founded by one Clement Little, whichi ſaid to 
ave been of late greatly augmenred, and a muſeum belonging to it was 
given by fir Andrew Balfour, a phyfician. It contains ſeveral natural, 
_ 155 literary curioſities, which one would little expect to find at Edin- 
urgh. e * 
The Parliament Square, or, as it is there called, Cloſe, was formerly 
the moſt ornamental part of this city: it is formed into a very noble qua- 
drangle, part of which conſiſts in lofty buildings; aad in the middle is 
a Py "ag rag FE, I * RE 2 fine 


by the enormous weight of a new ſtone roof, laid over it ſome years 
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a ſine equeſtrian ſtatue of Charles IT, The room built by Charles I, for 
the parliament-houſe, though not ſo large, is better proportioned than 
Weſtmiſter-hall ; and its roof, though executed in the ſame manner, has 
been by good judges held to be ſuperior, It is now converted into a court 
of law, where a ſingle judge, called the lord ordinary, preſides by rota. 
tion: in a room near it, fit the other judges; and xe 10 are the pub- 
lic offices of the law, exchequer, chancery, fhrievalty, and magiſtracy of 
Edinburgh ; and the valuable library of the lawyers. This equals any 
thing of the kind to be found ip England, or perhaps in any part of 
Europe, and was at firſt entirely founded and furniſhed by lawyers. The 
number of printed books it contains are amazing; and the collection has 
been made with exquiſite taſte and judgment. It contains likewiſe the moſt: 
valuable manuſcript remains of the Scotch hiſtory, chartularies, and other 
papers of antiquity, with a ſeries of medals, Adjoining the library, is 
the room where the public records are kept ; but both it, and that which 
contains the library, though lofty in the roof, are miſerably dark and diſ- 
mal. Tt is faid that preparations are now carrying on, for lodging both 
the books and papers in rooms far better ſuited to their importance and va- 
ye. | | 
The High Church of Edinburgh, called that of St. Giles, is now divided 
into four churches, and a room where the general aſſembly fits. It is a large 
Gothic building, and its ſteeple is ſurmounted by arches, formed into an 
imperial crown , which has a good effect to the eye. The churches, and 
other edifices of the city, eredied before the Union, contain little but 
what is common to ſuch buildings ; but the excellent pavement of the ci- 
2 which was begun two centuries ago by one Merlin, a Frenchman, 
ſerves particular attention. 5 
The modern edifices in and near 1 ſuch as the Exchange, 
public offices, its hoſpitals, bridges, and the like, demonſtrate the vaſt 
improvement of the taſte of the Scots in their public works. Parallel to 
the R of Edinburgh, on the north, the nobility, gentry, and others, 
have almoſt com leted a new town, upon a plan which does honour to the 
reſent age. The ſtreets and ſquares are laid out with the utmoſt regu- 
rity, and the houſes are built of ſtone, in an elegant taſte, with all the 
c2nveniencies that render thoſe of England fo delightful and commodious, 
The fronts of ſome are ſuperbly finiſhed in all the beauties of architecture 


diſplaying at the ſame time the judgment of the builder, and the public 
ſpirit of the proprietor. 28 
Between the old and the new town lies a narrow bottom or vale, which, 
agreeable to the original plan, was to have been formed into a ſheet of 
water, bordered by a terrace walk, and the aſcent towards the new town 
covered with pleaſure gardens, ſhrubberies, &c. But this elegant deſign 
fell to nothing, through the narrow ideas of the magiſtrates, who, finding 
eater benefits by lytting the ground to inferior tradeſmen, upon building 
* this ſpot, formed by nature as an agreeable opening to a crowde 
city, became a nuiſance to thoſe gentlemen who had been ſo liberal in 
ornamenting the buildings upon the ſummit. A decifion of the Houſe 
of Lords (in which a certain great luminary of the law, equally diſtin- 
guiſhed for his taſte and good ſenſe; heartily concurred) put a ſtop to 
theſe mean erections. At the weſt, or upper end of this vale, the 
caſtle, a ſolid rock not leſs than twenty ſtories high, looks down with 
awful magnificence. The eaſtern extremity is bounded by a ſtriking ob- 
jet of art, a lofty bridge, the middle arch being ninety feet high, which 
Joins the new buildings to the city, and renders the deſcent on each {ide 
ie vale (there being no water in this place) more commodious for car- 
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riages. I am the more particular in deſcribing this place, that the reader 
may form ſome idea of its pleaſant ſituation, ſtanding on an eminence, 
with a gentle declivity on each fide, in the heart of a rich country ; the 
view ſonthward, that of a romantic city, its more romantic caſtle, and 
diſtant hills rifing to an amazing height; while the proſpect northward 
gives full fcope to the eye, pleaſes the imagination, and fills the mind 
with ſuch ideas as the works of nature alone can inſpire. One agreeable 
proſpect, however, is ſtill wanting, a handſome clean inn or tavern, with 
a genteel coffee-room towards the fide which overlooks the Forth ; and 
which might eaſily be accompliſhed by ſubſcription, and from the great 
reſort of travellers, could not fail to bring a profitable return. 
Edipburgh may be conſidered, notwithſtanding its caſtle, and an open 
wall which encloſes it on the ſouth fide of a very modern fabric, but in 
the Romon manner, as an open town; ſo that in fact it would have been 
impracticable for its inhabitants to have defended it againſt the rebels, 


who took poſſeſſion of it in 1745. Edinburgh contains a play-houſe, which 


has now the ſanction of an act of parliament ; and concerts, affemblies, 
balls, muſic-meetings, and other polite amuſements, are as frequent and 
brilliant here, as in any part of his majeſty's dominions, London and 
Bath excepted. $I 

Edinburgh is governed by a lord provoſt, four bailies, a dean of guild, 
anda treaſurer, annually choſen from the common council. Every com- 
pany, or incorporated trade, chooſes its own deacon, and here are 14 ; 
namely, ſurgeons, goldſmiths, ſkinners, furriers, hammer-men, wrights 
or carpenters, maſons, taylors, bakers, butchers, cordwainers, weavers, 
fullers, and bonnet- makers. The lord provoſt is colonel of the town- 
guard, a military inſtitution to be found in no part of his majeſty's domi- 
nions but at Edinburgh; they ſerve for the city-watch, and patrole the 
ſtreets, are uſeful in = reſſing ſmall commotions, and attend the execu - 
tion of ſentences upon delinquents. They are divided into three com- 
panies, and wear an uniform; they are immediately commanded by three 
officers under. the name of captains, Beſides this guard, Edinburgh 
raiſes ſixteen companies of trained bands, which ſerve as militia. The re- 
venues of the city conſiſt chiefly of that tax which is now common in moſt 
of the bodies corporate in Scotland, of two Scotch pennies, amounting 
in the whole to two thirds of a farthing, laid on every Scotch pint of ale 
(containing two Engliſh quarts) conſumed within the precincts of the 
city. This is a moſt judicious impoſt, as it renders the pooreſt people in- 
ſenſible of the burthen. Its product, however, has been ſufficient to de- 
tray the expence of ſupplying the city with excellent water, brought in 
leaden pipes at the diſtance of four miles; of erecting reſervoirs, enlarg- 
ing the harbour of Leith, of completing other public works, of great ex- 
pence and utility. 

Leith, ned near two miles diſtant, may be properly called the bar- 
bour of Edinburgh, being under the ſame juriſdiction. It contains no- 
thing remarkable but the remains of two citadels (if they are not the 
lame), which were fortified and bravely defended by the French, under 
Mary of Guiſe, againſt the Engliſh, and afterwards. repaired by Crom- 
well. The neighbourhood of Edinburgh is adorned with noble ſeats, 
which are daily inrereaſing: ſome of them yield to few in England; but 

ey are too numerous to be particularized here, I cannot however avoid 


mentioning the earl of Abercorn's, a ſhort way from the city, the duke of 


| Buccleugh's houſe at Dalkeith, that of the marquis of Lothian at New- 
bottle, 2nd Haptgn-bouſe, ſo called from the earl its owner, About four 
; 1 1 miles 
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miles from Edinburgh is Roflin, noted for a ſtately Gothic chapel, counted 
one of | the moſt curious pieces of workmanſhip in Europe; founded 
in the year 1440, by William St. Clair, prince of Orkney, and duke of 
Oldenburgh. | 

Glaſgow, in the ſhire of Lanerk, ſituated on a gentle declivity ſloping 
towards the river Clyde, 44 miles weſt of Edinburgh, is, for population, 
commerce, and riches, the ſecond city of e and, conſidering its 
ſize, the firſt in Great Britain, and perhaps in Europe, as to elegance, 
regular ity, and the beautiful materials of its buildings, The ſtreets croſs 
each other at right angles, and are broad, ſtraight, well paved, and con. 


ſequently clean. The houſes make a grand appearance, and are in ge- 


neral four or five ſtories high, and many of them towards the ceatre 


of the city, are ſapported by arcades, which form piazzas, and give the 


whole an air of magnificence. Some of the modern built churches are in 
the fineſt ſtyle of architecture: and the cathedral is a ſtupendous Gothio 


building, hardly to be paralleled in that kind of architecture. It contains 


three churches, one of which ſtands above another, and is furniſhed with 
a very fine ſpire ſpringing from a tower; the whole being reckoned a 
maſterly and matchleſs fabric. It was dedicated to St. Mungo, or Kenti- 
gern, who was a biſhop of Glaſgow in the 6th century. The cathedral is 
upwards of oo years old, and was preſerved from the fury of the rigid 
Reformers by the reſolution of the citizens. The town-houſe is a lo 
building, and has very noble apartments for the magiſtrates. The uni- 
verſity 1s eſteemed the moſt ſpacious and beſt built of any in Scotland, and 
is at preſent in a 8 ſtate. In this city are ſeveral well endowed hoſ- 
pitals ; and it is particularly well ſupplied with large and convenient inns, 
roper for the accommodation of ſtrangers of any rank.. They have mm 
built a handſome bridge acroſs the river Clyde; but our bounds do not al- 
low us. to particularize that, and the other public-ſpirited undertakings 
of this city carrying on by the inhabitants who do honour to the benefits 
ariſing from their vaſt commerce, both foreign and internal; which 
they carry on with amazing ſucceſs. In Glad are ſeven churches 
and eight or ten meeting-houſes for ſectaries of various denominations. 
The number of its inhabitants have been eſtimated at 50,000. | 
Aberdeen bids fair to be-the third town in Scotland for improvement and 
population. It is the capital of a ſhire, to which it gives its name, 
and contains two towns, New and Old Aberdeen. The former is the 
ſhire town, and evidently built for the purpoſe of commerce. It 1s a large 
well-built city, and has a good quay, or tide-harbour : in it are three 
churches, and ſeveral epiicopal meeting-houſes, a confiderable degree 
of foreign commerce and meh ſhipping, a well frequented univerſity, and 
above 4 2,000 inhabitants. Old Aberdeen, near a mile diſtant, though 
almoſt joined to the New, by means of a long village, has no depend- 
ence on the other : it isa moderately large market-town, but has no haven. 
In cach of theſe two places there is a well-endowed college, both together 
being termed the univerſity of Aberdeen, although quite independent 
of each other. | 5 | 
Ferth, the capital town of Perthſhire, lying on the river Tay, trades to 
Norway and the Baltic ; is finely fituated, has an improving linen 
manufactory, and lies in the neighbourkood of one of the moſt fertile ſpots 


in Great Britain, called the Caiſe of Gowry. Dundee, by the gene- 


ral computation, contains about 10,000 inhabitants: it lies near the 


mouth of the river Tay; it is a town of conſiderable trade, export- 


ing much linen, grain, herrings, and peltry, to ſundry foreign parts; 
ws. has three churches,” Montroſe, Aberbrothick, and Brechin, lie - Han 
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fame county of Angus: the firſt has a great and flouriſhing foreign trade 
and the manufactures of the other two are upon the tlirivity eee "YL 
It may be neceſſary again to put the reader in mind, that I write 
with great uncertfinty with _ to the population of Scotland, on 
account of its improving ſtate, I have rather under than over-rated the 
number of inhabitants in the towns I have mentioned. Edinburgh certain · 
}y contains more than 60,000 ſouls, which is the computation, to which I 
all along conform myſelf ; but the influx of people, and the increaſe 
of matrimony in proportion to that of property, muſt create great 
alterations for the better, and few for the worſe, becauſe the inhabit- 
ants who are diſpoſed to induſtry may always find employment. This 
uncertainty is the reaſon why I omit a particular deſcription of Dum- 
fries, Air, Greenock, Paiſley, Stirling, and about 5o other burghs and 
towns of very conſiderable trade in Scotland. But great allowances 
are to be made on the other hand, for the large emigrations of many 
to England, America, the Weſt and Eaſt Indies, for new | 05 roma 
The ancient Scots valued themſelves upon truſting to their own valour, 
and not to fortifications, for the defence of their country. This was a 
maxim more heroical perhaps than prudent, as they have often expe- 
rienced : and, indeed, at this day, their forts would make but a ſorry 
figure, if regularly attacked. The caſtles of Edinburgh, Stirling, and 


Dumbarton, formerly thought places of great ſtrength, could not hold 


out 48 hours, if beſieged by 6000 regular troops, with proper artillery. 
Fort William, which les in the Weſt Highlands, i ſaftcitnt to bridle the 
inhabitants of that neighbourhosd ; as are Fort George, and Fort Auguſ- 
tus, in the north and north-weſt ; but none of them can be confidered as 
defences againſt a foreign enemy. 

I hal} not pretend to enter upon a deſcription of the noble edifices that, 
within the courſe of this and the laſt century, have been erected for private 
perſons in Scotland, becauſe they are fo numerous that to particulariſe 
them exceeds the bounds of my plan. It is ſufkcient to ſay, that many of 
them are equal to ſome of the moſt ſuperb buildings in England and foreign 
countries, and the readers ſurpriſe at this will ceaſe, when he is in- 
formed that the genius of no people in the world is more devoted to archi- 
tecture than that of the nobility and gentry in Scotland; and that there is 
no country in Europe, on account e of materials, where it 
can be gratiſied at fo moderate an expence. is may likewiſe account for 
the ſtupendous Gothic cathedrals, and other religious edifices, which an- 
eiently abounded in Scotland: but at the time of the Reformation wm 
were moſtly demoliſhed, by a furious and tumultuous mob, who, in t 


practices, received too much countenance from the reforming clergy, exul- | 


perated at the long and ſore ſufferings they had endured from the popiſh 
party. | 
AxTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, ? The Roman, and other an- 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL». Facies found in Scotland, have 
of themſelves furniſhed matter for large volumes. The ſtations of the Ro- 
man legions, their caſtella, their pretentures or walls reaching acro's the 
Wand, have been traced with great preciſion by antiquaries and hiſlorians; 
lo that, without ſome freſh Aicoveries an account of them could afford ng 
inſtruction to the learned, and but little amuſement to the ignorant; 
becauſe at preſent they can be diſcovered only by eritical eyes. Some 
mention of the chief, however, may be proper. The courſe of the Roman 
wall (or as it is called by the country people, Graham's Dyke, from 


a tradition that a Scottiſh warrior of that name firſt brake over it), between 


tae Clyde and Forth, which was firſt Ne eut hy Agricola, and com- 
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pleted by Aptoninus Pius, is ſtill diſcernible, as are ſeveral Roman camps 
in the neighbourhood . Agricola's camp, at the bottom of the Grampian 
hills, is a ſtriking remain of Roman antiquity. It is ſituated at Ardoch, in 


' Perthſhire, and is generally thought to have been the damp occupied by 
Agricola, before he fought the bloody battle, fo well recorded by Tacitus, 


with the Caledonian king Galgacus, who was defeated, Some writers 
think, that this remain of antiquity at Ardoch, was, on account of the nu- 
merous Roman coins and inſcriptions found near it, a Roman caſtellum or 
fort. Be that as it will, it certainly is the moſt entire and beſt preſerved of 
any Roman antiquity of that kind in North Britain, having no leſs than five 
rows of ditches and fix ramparts on the ſouth fide ; and of the four 
gates which lead into the area, three are very dictinct and plain, viz; the 
prætoria, decumana, and dextra, | 
The Roman Temple, or building in the form of the Pantheon at Rome, 
or of the dome of St. Paul's at London, ſtood upon the banks of the river 
Carron, in ee ef but has been lately barbarouſſy demoliſhed, 
oth, for the purpoſe of mending a mill-pond. Its height 
was twenty-two feet, and its external circumference at the baſe was eighty- 
eight feet; ſo that upon the whole it was one of the moſt complete Roman 
antiquities in the world, It is thought to have been built by Agricola, or 
ſome of his ſucceſſors, as a temple to the god Terminus, as it ſtood near the 
retenture which bounded the Roman empire in Britain to the north. 
N it are ſome artificial conical mounts of earth, which ſtill retain 
tae name of Duni - pace, or Duni · pacis; which ſerve to evidence that there 
was a kind of ſolemn compromiſe between the Romans and the Caledonians, 
that the former ſhould not extend their empire farther to the north - 
wards, | 
Ianumerable are the coins, urns, utenfils, inſcriptions, and other re- 
mains of the Romans, that have been found in the different parts of Scotland: 
ſome of them to the north of the wall, where, however, it does not appear 
that they made any eſtabliſnment. By the "inſcriptions found near the 
wall, the names of the legions that built it, and how far they carried it on, 
may be learned. The remains of Roman highways are frequent in the 
louthern parts. | | 
Daniſh camps and fortifications are eaſily diſcernible in ſeveral northern 
counties, and are known by their ſquare figures and difficult ſituations, 
Some houſes or ſtupendous fabrics remain in Roſs- ſnire, but whether they 
are Daniſh, Pictiſh, or Scottiſh, does not appear. The elevations of two 
of them are to be ſeen in Gordon's Itinerarium Septentrionale, I am of 
opinion that they are Norwegian or Scandinavian ſtructures, and built 


* Near the weſtern extremity of this wall, at Duntocher, in Dumbartonſhire, a coun- 
tryman, in digging a trench on the decliviry of a hill, upon which are ſ-en the 
remains of a Roman fort, turned up ſeveral uncommon tiles, which exciting the cur ioſi- 
ty of the peaſantry iu that neighbourbhood, it was not long before they broke in upon an 
entire ſubterrancous building, from which they dug out a cart-load of theſe materia's. 
A gentleman, who was then upon a journey throngh that part of Scotland, found means 
upon the ſecond day, to ſtop all farther proceedings, in hopes that ſome public-ſpirited 

:rſons would, by taking off the ſuriace, explore the whole without demoliſhing it. 

e tiles are of/feven dfterent ſizes; the ſmalleſt being ſeven, and the largeſt tweuty- 
vne inches ſquare, They are from two to three inches in thickneſs, of a reddiſh colour, 
und in a perledly ſound condition. The leſſer ones compoſed ſeveral rows of pillars, 
which form a labyrinth of paſſages about eighteen inches ſquare; and the larger tiles 
being laid over the whole, ſerve as a roof to tupport the earth above, which is tound to 
be two feet in depth. The building is ſurrounded by a ſubterrancaus wall of hevwn 
one. The bones and teeth of animals with a footy kind of earch, were found in the 


. paſſages; ſrom which ſome have conjectured this building to have been occupied 23 2 


hot bed tor the uſe of he neighbouring garriſon. 
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about the fifth century, to favour the deſcents of that people upon thoſe 
coaſts. 8 | 
Two Piftiſh monuments, as they are thought to be, of a very extraor- 
dinary conſtruction, were lately anding in Scotland ; one of them at 
Abernethy in Perthſhire, the other at Brechin in Angus; both of them are 
columns, hollow in the infide, and without the ſtair caſe ; that of Brechin 
is the moſt entire, being covered at the top with a ſpiral roof of ſtone, 
with three or four windows above the cornice : it confiſts of ſixty regular 
courſes of hewn freeſtone, laid circularly, and regularly tapering to-: 
wards the top. If theſe columns are really Pictiſh, that people muſt have 
had among them architects that far exceeded thoſe of any coeval monu- 
ments to be 3 in Europe, as they have all the appearance of an order: 
and the building is neat, and in the Roman ſtyle of architecture. It is, 
however, difficult to aſſign them to any but the Picts, as they ſtand in 
their dominions; and ſome ſculptures upon that at Brechin, denote it to be 
of Chriſtian origin. It is not indeed impoſſible that theſe ſculptures 
are of a later date. Beſides theſe two pillais, many other Pictiſu buildings 
are found in Scotland, but not of the ſame taſte. ; | 
The veſtiges of erections by the ancient Scots themſelves, are gat on! 
curious but inſtructive, as they regard many important events of their hiſ- 
tory. That Foe had. amongſt them a rude notion of ſculpture, in 
which they tranſmitted: the actions of their kings and heroes. At a place 
called Aberlemno, near Brechin, four or five ancient obeliſks are ſtil} to be 
ſten, called the Danith ſtones of Aberlemno. They are erected as comme- 
morations of the Scotch victories over that people; and are adorned with 
bas-reliefs of men on horſeback, and many emblematical figures and 
hieroglyphics, not intelligible at this day, but minutely deſcribed by Mr. 
Gordon. Many other hiſtorical monuments of the Scots may be diſcover- 
ed on the like occaſions: but it muſt be acknowledged, that the obſcurity of 
theirſculptures has encouraged a field of boundleſs and ſrivolous conjectures, 
ſo that the interpretations of many of them are often fanciful. It would, 
however, be unpardonable, if. I ſhould neglect to mention the ſtone near 
the town of Forreſs, of Fortroſe, in Murray, which far ſurpaſſes all 
the others in magnificence and grandeur, „and is (fays Mr. Gordon) 
perhaps one of the moſt ſtately monuments of that kind in Europe. It riſes 
about 23 feet in height above ground, and is, as 1 am credibly informed, 
no leſs than 12 or 15 feet below ; ſo that the whole height is at leaſt 
35 feet, and its breadth near five. It is all one ſingle and entire ſtone ; 
great _y of figures in relievo are carved thereon, and ſome of them ſtill 
diſtin and viſible ; but the injury of the weather has obſcured thoſe to- 
wards the upper part.” Though this monument has been generally looked 
upon as Daniſh, yet I have little doubt of its being Scotch, and that it was 
erected in commemoration of the final expulſion of the Danes out of 
Murray, where they held their laſt ſettlement in Scotland, after the 
wr they received from Malcolm, a few years before the Norman 
4Valon, 
At Sandwick, in Roſs-ſhire, is a very ſplendid ancient obeliſk, ſurround- 
ed at the baſe with large, well-cut flag ſtones, formed like ſteps. Both ſides 
0! the column are covered with various entichments, in well finiſhed 
Carved work. The one face preſents a ſumptuous croſs, with a figure of 
S Andrew on each hand, and ſome uncouth animals and flowerings un- 
*rneath, The central diviſion on the reverſe, exhibits a variety of curious 
figur es, birds, and animals. 
The ruins of the cathedral of Elgin are very ſtriking ; and many parts 
dat fine building have ſtill the remains of much-grandeur and dig- 
| N 2 nity 
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nity in them. The weſt door is highly ornamented, there is much 
elegance in the carvings, and the whole edifice difplays very elabo. 
rate workmanſhip. | 

Among the remains of ancient caſtles, may be mentioned Kildrumy caſtle 
in the north of Scotland, which was formerly a place of great ſtrength and 
magnificence, and often uſed as an aſylum to noble families in periods of 
civil war. Inverugie caſtle, the ancient ſeat of the earl-mareſchals of Scot. 
land, is alſo a large and lofty pile, ſituated on a ſteep bank of the river; two 
very high towers bound the front, and even in their din ſtate, 
give the caſtle an air af much grandeur and antiquity. Vaſt rows of vene. 
rable trees, incloſing the adjoining garden, add to the effect of the decayed 
buildings. Near the town of Hunely are the ruins of Huntly caſtle, 
Qn the avenue that leads to it, are two large ſquare towers, which 
had defended the gateway. The caſtle ſeems to be very old, and great 
of it is demoliſhed.; but there is a maſſy building of a more — — 
date, in which ſome of the apartments, and in particular their euri- 
ous cielings, are ſtill in tolerable preſervation. They are painted with a 
great variety of ſubjects, in ſmall diviſions, in which are contained many 
emblematical figures. ; 

Beſides theſe remains of Roman, Pictiſh, Daniſh, and Scottiſh antiqui- 
ties, many Druidical monuments and temples are diſcernible in the north- 
ern parts of Scotland, as well as in the iſles, where we may ſuppoſe that 
S took its laſt refuge. They are eaſily perceived by their circular 

orms ; but though they are equally regular, yet none of them are ſo ſtu- 
pendous as the Druidical erections in South Britain. There is in Perth. 
ſhire a barrow which ſeems to be a Britiſn erection, and the moſt beautiful 
of the kind perhaps in the world. It exactly reſembles the figure of a ſhip 
with the keel uppermoſt. The common people call it Ternay, which fome 
interpret to be ferræ rav;s, the ſhip of earth. It ſeems to be of the molt 
remote antiquity, and perhaps was erected to the memory of ſome Britiſh 
prince, who acted as auxiliary to the Romans ; for it lies near Auchte- 
rarder, not many miles diſtant from the great ſcene of Agricola ope- 
rations. 

The traces of ancient volcanoes are not unfrequent in Scotland, The 
hill of Finehaven is one inſtance ; and the hill of Bergonium near Dun- 
ſtaffage caſtle, is another, yielding vaſt quantities of pumices or ſcori ot 
different kinds, many of which are of the ſame ſpecies with thoſe of 
the volcanic Iceland. Among other natural curioſities of this country, 
mention is made of a heap of white ſtones; moſt of them clear like cryltal, 
together with great plenty of oyſter and other ſea ſhells ; they are found on 
the top of of a mountain called Skorna Lappich, in Roſs-ſhire, twenty-miles 
diltant from the ſea, Slains, in Aberdeenſhire, is ſaid to be remarkable (or 
a petrifying cave, called the Dropping-cave, where water oozing through 
2 338 porous rock at the top, doth quickly conſolidate after it drops to 
the bottom. Other-natural curioſities belonging to Scotland have their de- 
ſeriptions and hiſtories ; but they generally owe their extraordinary quali- 
ties to the credulity of the vulgar, and vaniſh when they are {kilfully ex 
mined. Some caverns that are to be found in Fifeſhire, and are probably 
natural, are of extraordinary dimenſions, and have been the ſcenes of intiv- 
man cruelties. | | OY 
 CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] In theſe reſpects Scotland has 
for ſome years paſt, been in a very improving ftate. Without entering i 
to the Giputed point, how far Scotland was benefited by its union with 
England, it is certain that the expedition of the Scots to take poſſeſon 
of Darien, and to carry on the Eaſt and Weſt India trade, was founded wm 
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true principles of commerce, and ſo far as it went) executed with à noble 
ſpirit of enterpriſe. The miſcarriage of that ſcheme, after receiving the 
higheſt and moſt ſolemn ſanctions, is a diſgrace to the annals of that reign 
in which it happened ; as the Scots had then a free, independent, and un- 
connected partiament. We are to account for the long langour of the 
Scottiſh commerce, and many other misfortunes which that country ſuſ- 
tained, by the diſguſt the inhabitants conceived on that account, and ſome 
invaſions of their rights afterwards, which they thought inconſiſtent with 
the articles of union. The entails and narrow ſettlements of family eſtates, 
and ſome remains of the feudal inſtitutions, might contribute to the ſame 
cauſe, | X 

Mr. Pelham, when at the head of the adminiſtration in England, after the 
extinction of the rebellion in)1745, was the firſt miniſter who diſcovered the 


true value of Scotland, which then became a more conſiderable object of 


vernmental inquiry than ever. All the benefits received by that country 
for the relief of the peopte from their feudal tyranny, were effecte 
by that great man. 'The bounties and encouragements granted to the 
Scots, for the benefit of trade and manufactures, during his adminiſtration, 
made them ſenſible of their own importance. Mr. Pitt, a ſucceeding mi- 
niſter, purſued Mr. Pelham's wiſe plan; and juſtly boaſted in parliament, 
that he availed himſelf of the courage, good ſenſe, and ſpirit of the Scots, 
in carrying on the moſt extenſive war that ever Great Britain was engaged 
in. Let me add, to the honour of the Britiſh government, that the Scots, 
have been ſuffered to avail themſelves of all the benefits of commerce and 
manufactures they can claim, either in right of their former independeney, 
the treaty of union, or poſterior acts of parliament. | 

This is manifeſt from the extenſive trade they lately carried on with the 
Britiſh ſettlements in America and the Weſt Indies; and with all the na- 
tions to which the Engliſh'themfelves trade; fo that the increaſe of their 
ſhipping within theſe 30 years paſt has been very onſiderable. The ex- 
ports of thoſe ſhips are compoſed chiefly of Scorch manufactures, fabricated 
from the produce of the ſoil, and the induſtry of its inhabitants. In 
exchange for theſe, they import tobacco, rice, cotton, ſugar, and rum, from 
the Britiſh plantations]; and from other countries, their products, to the im- 
menſe ſaving of their nation. The proſperity of Glaſgow and its neigh- 
bourhood hath been greatly owing to the conneAion and trade with Virgi- 
nia and the Weſt-Indies. 

The fiſheries of Scotland are not confined to their own coaſt, for they 
have a great concern in the whale-fiſhery carried on upon the coaſt of 
> comet; ; and their returns are valuable, as the government allows 
them a bounty of 408. for evety ton of ſhipping employed in that article. 
The late improvement of their fiſheries, which 1 have already mentioned, 
and which are daily increaſing, open inexhauſtible funds of wealth; their 
cured fiſh being by foreigners, and the Engliſh planters in America, prefer- 
red to thoſe of Newfoundland. | 

The buſſes, or veſſels employed in the great herring fiſhery on the weſtern 
coaſts of Scotland, are fitted out from the north-weſt parts of England, 
the north of Irejand, as well as the numerous ports of the Clyde and 
neighbouring iſlands. The grand rendezvous is at Campbletown, a com- 
modious in Argyleſhire, facing the north of Ireland, where ſometimes. 
3<0 veſſels have been aſſembled. They clear out on the 12th of Septem- 


ber, and muſt return to their different ports by the 13th of January. They 
are alſo under certain regulations reſpecting the number of tons, men, nets, 
dec. the whole _ 1 calculat-d to promote the beſt of na- 


rength 


tonal purpoſes, its its commerce, But though the political 
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exiſtence of Great Britain Ow upon the number and. bravery of our 

 leamen, this noble inſtitution has hitherto proved ruinous to many of thoſe 
ae Wu embarked in it, and unleſs vigorouſly ſupported, will end in 
moke. | 

To encourage this fiſhery, a bounty of 50s. per ton was granted 
parliament ; but whether from the inſufficiency of the fund appropriated 
for this purpoſe, or any other cauſe, the bounty was with-held from year 
to year, while in the mean time the adventurers were not only ſinking their 
fortunes, but alſo borrowing to the utmoſt limits of their credit. The 
bounty has ſince been reduced from 5o to 30s. with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 
of its being regularly paid when due. Upon the ſtrength of theſe promiſes 
they have again embarked in the fiſhery, and it is to be wiſhed, that no 
conſideration whatever may tend to withdraw an inducement fo requiſite to 
place this fiſhery on a permanent footing, 

The benefits of theſe fiſheries are perhaps equalled by manufaQtures 
carrying on at land; particularly that of iron at Cairon, in Stirling- 
ſhire, 

Their linen manufaQory, notwithſtanding a ſtrong rivalſhip from Ire. 
land, is in a flourfhing ſtate. Ihe thread manufaQure- of Scotland is 
equal, if not ſuperior, to any in the world; and the lace fabricated from it 
has been deemed worthy of royal wear and approbation. It has been ſard, 
ſome years ago, that the exports from Scotland to England, and the Britiſh 
plantations, in linen, cambrics, checks, Oſnaburghs, inckle, and the like 
commodities, amounted annually to 40, oool. excluſive of their home con- 
ſumption ; and there is reaſon to believe that the ſum is conſiderably larger 
at preſent. The Scots are likewiſe making very promiſing efforts for eſtab- 
liſhing woollen manufactures; and their exports of caps, ſtockings, mittens, 
and other articles of their own wool, begin to be very conſiderable. 
The Scots, it is true, cannot pretend to rival the Engliſh in their. finer 
cloths; but they make at preſent ſome broad cloth proper for the 
wear of people of faſhion in an undreſs, and in quality and fineneſs equal 
to what is commonly called Yorkſhire cloth. Among the other late 
improvements of the Scots, we are not to forget the vaſt progreſs they have 
made in working the mines, and ſmelting the ore of their country. 
Their coal trade to England is well known ; and of late they have turned 
even their ſtones to account, by their contracts for paving the ſtreets 
of London, If the great trade in cattle, which the Scots carried on of late 
with the Engliſh, is now diminiſhed, it is owing to the beſt of national 
cauſes, that of an increaſe of home conſumption. 

The trade earried on by the Scots with England, is chiefly from Leith, 
and the eaſtern ports of the nation; but Glaſgow was the great emporium 
for the American commerce, before the commencement of the unhappy 
breach with the colonies, The late junction of the Forth to the Clyde will 
render the benefits of trade mutual to bath parts of Scotland. In ſhort, the 
more that the ſeas, the ſituation, the ſoil, harbours, and rivers of this coun- 
try are known, the better adapted it appears for all the purpoſes of com- 
merce, both ſoreign and domeſtic. | 

With regard to other manufactures, not mentioned, ſome of them 
are yet in their infancy. The town of Paiſley alone employs an incredible 
number of hands, in fabricating a particular kind of flowered aud ſtriped 
lawns, which are a reaſonable and elegant wear. Sugar-houſes, glaſs 
works of every kind, delft-houſes, and paper-mills, are erected every- 
where, The Scotch carpeting makes neat and laſting furniture ; and ſome 
eſſays have been lately made, with no inconſiderable degree of ſucceſs, to 
carry that branch of manufacture to as great perfection as in we 
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part of Europe. After all that has been ſaid, many years will be required 
before the trade and improvements in Scotland can be brought to — 
In any event, they never can give umbrage to the Engliſh, as the intere 
of the two people are, or ought to be, the ſame, 

Having faid thus much, I cannot avoid obſerving the prodigious diſad- 
vantages under which both the commercial and landed intereſt of Scotland 
hes, from her nobility and great land-holders having too fond an attach- 
ment, for England, and foreign countries, where they ſpend their ready 
money. This is one of the evils ariſing to Scotland from the union, whic 
removed the ſeat of her legiſlature ro London; but it 18 greatly augmented' 
by the reſort of volunteer abſentees, to that capital. While this partiality 
ſubſiſts, the Scots will probably continue to be diſtreſſed for a currency of 
ſpecie. How far paper can ſupply that defect, depends upon an attention 
to the balance of trade ; and the evil may, perhaps, be ſomewhat prevent- 
ed, by money remitted from England for carrying on the vaſt manufac- 
tures and works now ſet on foot in Scotland. The gentlemen who reſide in 
Scotland, have wiſely abandoned French claret and brandy, (though too 
much is. ſtill made uſe of in that country), for rum produced in the 
Britiſh plantations ; and their own malt- liquors are now come nearly to 
as great perfection as thoſe in England; and it is ſaid, that they have 
lately exported" large quantities of their ale to London, Dublin, and the 
Plantations. | . 

- Revewvues.) See England. | | 

Coins.] In the reign of Edward IT: bf England, the value and deno- 
minations of coins were the fame in Scotland as in England. Towards the 
reign of James II. a Scotch ſhilling anſwered to about an Engliſh ſix- 
pence ; and about the reign of queen Mary of Scotland, it was not more 
than an Engliſh'groat. lt continued diminiſhing in this manner till after 
the union of the two crowns under her ſon James VI. when the vaſt reſort 

of the Scotch nobility and gentry to the Engliſh court, occaſioned ſuch'a 
drain of ſpecie from Scotland, that by degrees a Scotch ſhilling fell to 
the value of one twelfth of an Engliſh ſhilling, and their pennies in propor- 
tion. A Scotch penny is now very rarely to be found; and they were ſuc- 
ceeded by  bodles, which was double the value of a Scotch penny, and 
are ſtil] current, but are daily wearing'out. A Scotch halfpenny was called 
a babie; ſome ſay, becauſe it was firſt ſtamped with the head of James III. 
when he was à babe or baby; put perhaps it is only the corruption 
of two French words, bas piece, agnifying a low piece of money. The 
fame obſervation that we have made of the Scotch ſhilling, holds of their 
pounds or marks; which are not coins, but denominations of fums. In all 
other reſpects, the currency df money in Scotland and England is the fame, 
a very few people now reckon by the Scotch computation. 

O« ver oF. THE THISTLE.) This is a military order inſtituted, as 
the Scotch writers aſſert, by their king Achaius, in the ninth century, upon 
his making an offenſive and deferitive league with Charlemagne, king 
of France; or as others ſay, on account of his victory over Athelſtan, king 
of Englaad, when he vowed in the kirk of St. Andrew, that he and his 
poſterity ſhould ever bear the figure of that croſs in their enfigns on which 
the ſaint ſuffered.” It has been frequently neglected, and as often reſumed. 
It conſiſts ot the ſovereign, and 12 companjons, who are called Knights of 
the Thiſtle, and have on their enſign this ſignificant motto, Nemo me impune 
daceſſet, None ſhall ſafely provoke me.“ . | 

AWS AND otra Rt The ancient conſtirution and govern» 
ment in Scotland has been highly applauded, as excellently adapted to the 
preſervation of liberty; and it is certain, that the power of the king was 
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tly limited, and that there were many checks in the conſtitution upon 
> which were well calculated to prevent his aſſuming or exerciſing a 
deſpotic authority, But the Scottiſh conſtitution of government was tos 
much of the ariſtocratic kind to afford to the common people that equal 


liberty which they a had a right to expect. The king's authority was fuf- 


ficiently reſtrained ;' but the nobles, chieftains, and great landholders, had it 
too much in their power to tyrannize over and oppreſs their tenants, and the 
common pedple. 5 


The ancient kings of Scotland, at their coronation, took the following 
oath, containing three promiſes, viz. 

In the name of Chriſt, I promiſe theſe three things to the Chriſtian 
8.5 my ſubjects: Firſt, that᷑ I ſhall give order, and employ my force and 
aſſiſtance that the church of God, and the Chriſtian people, may enjcy 
true peace during aur time, under our government. Secondly, I ſhall pro- 
hibit and hinder all perſons, of whatever degree, from violence and injuſ. 
tice. Thirdly, in all judgments I ſhall follow the preſcriptions of juſtice 
and mercy, to the end that our clement and merciful God may ſhew mercy 
unto.me, and to you,” 

The parliament of Scotland anciently conſiſted of all who held any por 
tion of land, however ſmall, of the crown, by military ſervice, This par- 
lament appointed the time of its own meetings and adjournments, and com- 
mittees to ſuperintend the adminiſtration during the intervals of par- 
liament ; it had a commanding power in all matters of government; it a 
piopriated the public money, orderd the keeping of it, and called for the 
accounts ; it armed the people, and appointed commanders ; it named and 
commiſſioned ambaſſadors ; it granted and limited pardons ;z it appointed 
Judges and courts of judicature ; it named officers of ſtate and privy-coun- 
ſellors; it annexed and alienated the revenues of the crown, and reſtrained 
grants by the king. The king of Scotland had no negative voice in parlia- 
ment ; nor could ke declare war, make peace, or conclude any other pub- 
lic buſineſs of import«nce, without the advice and approbation of parlia- 
ment. The prerogative of the king was ſo bounded, that he was not even 
intruſted with the executive part of the government. And ſo late as the 
minority of James IV. who was contemporary with, and ſun in-law to, 
Henry VII. of England, the parliament pointed out to him his dot, as 
the firſt ſervant of his people; as appears by the act ſtill extant. In ſhor!, 
the canſtitution was rather ariſtocratical than monarchical. The abuſe of 
theſe ariſtocratical powers, by the chieftains and great landholders, gave the 
king, however, a very conſiderable intereſt among the lower ranks; 
and a prince who had ſenſe and addreſs to retain the affections of his people, 
was generally able to humble the moſt overgrown of his ſubjects; but 
when, on the other hand, a king of Scotland, like James III. ſhewed 2 


diſreſpect to his parliament, the event was commonly fatal to the crown. 
ha kings of Scotland, notwithſtanding this paramount power in the par- 
iament, 


L ound means to weaken and elude its force; and in this they were 
aſſiſted by the ciergy, whole revenues were immenſe, and who had very lit- 
_ tle dependence upon the pope, and were always jealous of the powerful no. 
bility. This was done by eſtabliſhing a ſelect body of members, who were 
called the lords of the articles. Theſe were choſen out of the clergy, nobility, 
knights, and burgeſſes. The biſhops, for inſtance, choſe eight peers, aud 
the peers eight biſhops ; and theſe ſixteen jointly choſe eight barons (or 
knights of the ſhire), and eight commiſſioners for burghs z and to all thoſe 
____ added eight great officers of ſtate, the chancellor being preſident of the 
whole. 
" Their buſineſs was to prepare all queſtions and bills, and other matte 
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brought into parliament; ſo that in fact, though the 2 give no 
negative, yet being by his clergy, and the places he had to beſtow, always 
ſure of the lords ot articles, nothing could come into parliament that could 
call for his negative. It muſt be acknowledged, that this inſtitution ſeems 
to have prevailed by ſtealth 3 nor was it ever brought into any regular ſyſ- 
tem; even its modes varied; and the-greateſt lawyers are ignorant when 
it took place. The Scots, however, never loſt ſight of their original prin- 
ciples; and though Charles I. wanted to form theſe lords of the articles into 
regular machines for his own deſpotic purpoſes, he found it impradticable ; 
and the melancholy conſequences are well known. At the Revolution, the 
Scots gave a freſh inſtance how well they underſtood the. principles of 
liberty, by omitting all pedantic debates about abdication, and the like terms, 
and voting king James at once to have forfeited his crown ; which they 
gave to the prince and princeſs of Orange, | 
This ſpirit of reſiſtance was the more remarkable, as the people had 
ned under the moſt inſupportable miniſterial tyranny ever tince the Re- 
— It is aſked, Why did they ſubmit to that tyranny ? The anſwet 
is, In order to preſerve that independency upon England, which Cromwell 
and his parliament endeavoured to deſtroy, by uniting them with England « 
they therefore choſe to ſubmit to a temporary evil ; but they took the firſt 
opportunity to get rid of their oppreſſors. 
and, when it was a ſeparate kingdom, cannot be ſaid to have had 
any peers, in the Engliſh ſenſe of the word. The nobility, who were 
dukes, marquiſſes, earls, and logds, were by the king made hereditary 
members of parliament ; but they formed no diſtinct houſe, for they fat 
in the ſame room with the commons, who had the ſame deliberate and de- 
ciſive vote with them in all public matters. A baron, though not a baron 


of parliament, might fit upon a Jord's aſſize in matters of life and death 


nor was it neceſſary for the aſſiaers, or jury, to be unanimous in their 
verdict. The feudal cuſtoms, even at the time of the Reſtoration, were ſo 
prevalent, and the reſcue of a great criminal was commonly ſo much 


apprehended, that ſeldom above two days paſfed between the ſentence and 
execution. | 


Great uncertainty occurs in the Scotch hiſtory, by coufaunding parlia- 
ments with conventions ; the difference was, that a parliament could enact 
laws as well as lay on taxes; a convention, or meeting of the ſtates, only 
met for the purpoſes of taxation. Before the Union, the kings of Scotland 
had four great and four leffer officers of ſtate ; the great, were the 
lord bigh chancellor, hightreafurer, privy -ſcal, and ſecretary : the four leſſer 
were, the lords regiſter, advocate, treaſurer-depute, and juſtice clerk. 
Since the Union none of theſe continue, excepting the lords privy- ſeal, re- 
Fan, advocate, and juſtice-clerk : a third ſecretary of ſtate has occaſionally 

en nominated by the king for Scottifh affairs, but under the ſame deno- 
mination as the other two ſecretaries. The above officers of ſtate fat inthe. 
Scorch parliament by virtue of their offices. E 

The ofticers of the crown were, the high-chamberlain, conſtable, admiral, 
and marſhal. The othees ot conſtable and marſhal were hereditary. A 
nobleman has ſtill a penfion as admiral ; and the office of marſhal is exerciſed 
by a knight-marthal.. TH 

The office of chancellor of Scotland differed little from the ſame in Eng- 
land. The ſame may be ſaid of the lords treaſurer, privy-ſeal, and ſecreta- 
ry. The Jord-regiſter was head-clerk to the parliament, convention, 
airy; exchoyuer, and ſeſſion, and keeper of all public records. Though 
this was only during the king's pleaſure, yet it was very Jucra- 
tie, by diſpoſing of his deputation, which laſted during life. He _ 
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ed as teller to the parliament: and it was dangerous for any member to diſ. 
pute his report of the numbers upon diviſion. The lord advocate's otfice 
reſembles that of the attorney - general in England, only his powers are far 
more extenſive ; becauſe, by the Scotch laws, he is the proſecutor of all ca. 
pital crimes before the juſticiary, and likewiſe concurs in all purſuits 
before ſovereign courts, for breaches of the peace, and alſo in all matters ci. 
vil, wherein the king or his donator hath intereſt. Two ſolicitors are 
named by his majeſty, by way of aſſiſtants to the lord- advocate. The of. 
fice of juſtice-clerk entitles the poſſeſſor to preſide in the criminal court of 
juſtice, while the juſtice-general, an office I ſhall deſcribe hereafter, is ab- 
ſent. a } 

The ancient conſtitution of Scotland admitted of many other offices both 


of the crown and ſtate ; but they are either now extinct, or too inconſider- 


able to be defcribed here. IJ hat of Lyon king at arms, or the rex 
fæcialium, or grand herald of Scotland, is ſtill in being; and it was for- 
merly an oftive of great ſplendor and importance, inſomuch that the 
ſcience of heraldry was preſerved there in greater purity than in any other 
count y in Europe. He was even crowned ſolemnly in parliament with a 
golden circle; and his authority, which is not the cafe in England, in all 
armorial affairs, might be carried into execution by the civil law. 

The privy- council of Scotland before the Revolution, had, or aſſumed, 
inquiſitorial powers, even that of torture; but it is now ſunk in the par- 
liament and privy- council of Great Britain; and the civil and criminal 
cauſes io Scotland are chiefly cogniſable by two courts of judicature. 

' The firſt is, that of the college of juſtice, which was inſtituted by Jam's 
V. after the model of the French parliament, to ſupply an ambulatory 
committee of -parliament, who took to themſelves the names of the lords 
of council and ſeſfion, which the preſent members of the college of juſtice 


Kill retain. This court conſiſts of a preſident and fourteen ordinary mem- 
bers, beſides extraordinary ones named by the king, who may fit and vote, 


but have no ſalaries, and are not bound to attendance. This court may be 


called a ſtanding jury in all matters of property that lie before them. Their 
'- forms of proceeding do not lie within my plan, neither does any inquiry 
bow far ſuch an inſtitution, in ſo narrow a country as Scotland, is compa- 
tible with the ſecurity of private property. The civil law is their direc- 


tory in all matters that come not within the municipal laws of the king- 
dom. It has been often matter of ſurpriſe, that the Scots were ſo tenacious 
of the forms of the courts, and the eſſence of their laws, as to reſerve them 


by the articles of the Union. This, however, can be eaſily accounted for, 


becauſe thoſe laws and forms were eſſential to the poſſeſſion of eſtates and 


lands, which in Scotland are often held by modes 1ncompatible with the 
laws of England. I ſhall juſt add, that the lords of council and ſeſſion act 
likewiſe as a court of equity ; but their decrees are (fortunately perhaps 


| for the ſubject) reverſible by the Britiſh Houſe of Lords, to which an ap- 


al lies. 

The juſtice-court is the higheſt criminal tribunal in Scotland ; but in its 
preſent form it was inſtituted fo late as the year 1672, when a lord-juſtice- 
general, removeable at the king's pleaſure, was ap:ointed. This lucrative 
office ſtill exiſts in the perſon of one of the chief nobility ; but the 
ordinary members of the court, are the juſtice-clerk and five other judges, 
who are always nominated from the lords of ſeſſion. In this court the 
vei dict of a jury condemns. or acquits; but, as I have already hinted, 
without any neceſſity of being unanimous. | i 

Beſides theſe two great courts of law, the Scots, by the articles of the 
Union, have a court of exchequer. This court has the ſame 2 _ 
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thority, privilege, and juriſdiction, over the revenue of Scotland, as the 
court of exchequer in England has over the revenues there ; and all mat- 
ters and things competent to the court of exchequer of England relating 
thereto, are likewiſe competent to the exchequer of Scotland. The judges 
of the exchequer in Scotland exerciſe certain powers which formerly belong- 
ed to the treaſury, and are ſtill veſted in that of England. 

The court of admiralty in Scotland, was, in the reign of Charles IT. 
by act of parliament, declared to be a ſupreme court, in all cauſes compe- 
tent to its-own juriſdiction; and the lord high admiral is declared to be the 
king's lieutenant and juſtice-general upon the ſeas, and in all ports, 
harbours, and creeks of the ſame ; and upon freſh waters and naviga- 
ble Avers, below the firſt bridge, or within flood mark; ſo that nothing 
competent to its juriſdiction can be meddled with, in the firſt inſtance, but 
by the lord high admiral and the judges of his court. Sentences paſſed in 
all inferior courts of admiralty may be brought again before his court: 
but no appeal lies from it to the lords of the aden, or any other judi - 
catory, unleſs in caſes not maritime. Cauſes are tried in this court by 
the civil law, which in ſuch caſes is likewiſe the common law of Scotland, 
as well as by the laws of Oleron, Wiſby, and the Hanſe- towns, and other ma- 
ritime practices and deciſions common upon the continent. The place of 
lord-admiral of Scotland is little more than nominal, but the ſalary annexed 
to it is reckoned worth 10. a year; and the judge of the admiralty 
is commonly a lawyer of diſtinction, with conſiderable perquiſites pertain» 
ing to his office. f 5 . 

The college or faculty of advocates, which anſwers to the Engliſh inns of 
court, may be called the ſeminary of Scotch lawyers. They are with- 
in themſelves an orderly court, and their Yurms require great precifion and 
examination to qualify its candidates for admiſſion. Subordinate to them 
is a body of inferior lawyers, or, as they may be called, attorneys, who called 
themſelves writers to the ſignet, betauſe they alone can ſubſcribe the writs 
that paſs the Hgnet; they likewiſe have a bye government for their own re- 
gulation, Such are the different law-courts that are held in the capital of 
Scotland: we ſhall paſs to thoſe that are inferior. | 

The government of the counties im Scotland was formerly veſted in 
ſheriffs and ſtewards, courts of regality, baron-courts, cummiſſaries, juſtices . 
of the peace, and coroners. | 

Formerly ſheriffdoms were generally hereditable ; but by a late act of 
parliament, they are now all veſted in the crown ; it being there enacted, 
that all high ſheriffs, or ſtewards, ſhall, for the future, be nominated and 
appointed annually by his majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors. In regard to 
the theriff-deputes, and ſteward-deputes, it is enacted that there ſhall 
only be one in each county, or ſtewartry, who muſt be an advocate, 
of three years ſtanding at leaſt. For the ſpace of ſeven yeais, theſe deputies 
are to be nominated by the king, with ſuch continuance as his majeſſy 
ſhall think fit ; after which they areto join their office ad vim aut cul- 
pam, that is, for life, unleſs guilty of ſome offence. Some other regu- 
htions have been likewiſe introduced, highly for the credit of the ſheriffs 
courts, l ; 

Stewartries were formerly part of the ancient royal domain; and the 
ſtewards had much the ſame power in them as the ſheriff had in his 
county. . 

Courts of regality of old were held by virtue of a royal juriſdiction veſt- 
ed in the lord, with particular immunities and privileges ; but theſe were 
lo dangerous, and ſo extravagant, that all the Scotch regalities are now diſ- 
lolved by an act of parliament, 5 
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# Baron-courts belong to every perſon who holds a barony of the king. In 
civil matters, they extend to matters not exceeding forty ſhillin fierfing * 
and in criminal caſes, to petty actions of aſſault and battery; bot the pu- 
niſhment is not to exceed twenty ſhillings ſterling, or ſetting the delinquent 
in the ſtocks for three hours, in the day time. Theſe courts, however petty, 
were in former days inveſted with the power of life and death, which they 
have now loft, | 
The courts of commiſſaries in Scotland anſwer to thoſe of the Engliſh 
dioceſan chancellors, the higheſt af which is kept at Edinburgh; wherein, 
before four judges, actions are pleaded concerning matters relating do wills 


and teſtaments ; the right of patronage to eccleſiaſtical henefices, tythes, di- 


vorces, and cauſes of that nature; but in almoſt all other parts of the 
kingdom, there fits but one judge on theſe cauſes. 

According to the preſent inſtitution, juſtices of the peace in Scotland 
exerciſe pretty much the ſame powers as thoſe in England. In for- 
mer tirnes their office, e of very old ſtanding, was inſignificant, being 
cramped by the powers of the great feudal tyrants, who obtained an act of 
parliament, that they were not to take cognizance of riots till fifteen days 
after the fact. | | ; : 

The inſtitution of coroners is as old as the reign of Malcolm II. the great 
legiſlator of Scotland, who lived before the Norman invaſion of Eng- 
land. "They took cognizance of all breaches of the king's peace; and they 
were required to have clerks to regiſter depoſitions and matters of fact, as 
well as verdicts of jurors: the office, however, is at preſent much diſuſed in 
Srotland. | | 

From the above ſhort view of the Scotch laws and inſtitutions, it is 
— that they were radically ie ſame with thoſe of the Enyliſh. The 
tter alledge, indeed, that the Scots borrowed the contents of their Regian 
Majeſtaten, their oldeſt law- book, from the work of Glanville, who was a 
judge under Henry II. of England. The Scots on the other hand, 
ſay, that Glanville's work was copied from their Regiam Majeflatem, even 
with the peculiarities of the latter, which do-not now, and never did, exiſt 
in the laws of England. | 

The royal burghs in Scotland form, as it were, a commercial parlia- 
ment, which meets once a year, at Edinburgh, conſiſting of a repreſenta- 

tive from each burgh, to conſult upon the common good of the whole. 
Their powers are pretty extenſive, and before the Union they made laws 
relating do ſhipping, to maſters and ownersof ſhips, to mariners, and mer- 
, Chants by whom they were freighted : to manufactures, ſuch as plaiding, 
linen, and yarn ; to the curing and packing of fiſh, ſalmon, and herrings, 
and ts the importing and exporting ſeveral commodities. The trade be- 
tween Scotland and the Netherlands is ſubject to their regulation: they. 
fix the ſtaple port, which was formerly at Dort, and is now at Campvere. 
Their conſervator is indeed nominated by the crown, but then their con- 
vention regulates his power, approves his deputies, and ints his ſa- 
lary : fo that, in truth, the whole ſtaple trade is fubje@ted to their ma- 
nagement. Upon the whole, this is a very ſingular inſtitution, and ſuf- 
ficiently proves the vaſt attention which the government of Scotland for- 
tnerly paid to trade. It took its preſent form in the reign of James III. 
$437, and had excellent conſequences for the benefit of commerce. 

Such are the laws and conſtitutions of Scotland, as they exiſt at preſent; 
in their general view; but our bounds do not permit us to deſcend to far- 

ther particulars, which are various and complicated. The conformit 
between the practice of the civil law of Scotland, and that in England, 
is remarkable. The Engliſh law reports age of the ſame nature with the 
Scotch practice; and their acts of ſederunt anſwer to the Engliſh 2 
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of court; the Scottiſh wadſets and reverfions, to the Engliſh mortgages 
and defeaſances; their poinding of goods, after letters of horning, is 
much the ſame as the Engliſh executions upon outlawries ; and an 


ad 
peal againſt the king's pardon, in caſes of murder, by the next of kin to 


the deceaſed, is admitted in Scotland as well as in England. Many other 
uſages are the ſame in both ki ms. I cannot, however, diſmiſs this 
head without one obſervation, which proves the ſimilarity between the 
Engliſh and Scotch conſtitutions, which I believe has beey mentioned by 
no author. In old times, all the freeholders in Scotland met together in 
preſence of the king, who was ſeated on the top of a hillock, which in the 
old Scottiſh conſtitution, is called the Moot, or Mute-hilt; all national 
affairs were here tranſated ; judgments given, and differences ended. 
This Moot-hill I apprehend to be of the fame nature as the Saxon Folc» 
mote, and to ſignify no more than the aill of meeting. | 

His rok v.] Though the writers of ancient Scotch hiſtory are too fond 


of ſyſtem. and fable, yet it is caſy to collect, from the Roman authors, 


and other evidences, that Scotland was formerly inhabited by different 
people. The Caledonians were, probably, the firſt inhabitants; the Picts, 


* undoubtedly were the Britons, who were forced northwards by the Belgic 
Gauls, about fourſcore years before the deſcent of Julius Cæſar; and 


who ſettling in Scotland, were joined by great numbers of their country- 
men, that were driven northwards by the Romans. Ihe Scots, maſt 
probably, were a,nation of adventurers from the ancient Scythia, who 
had ſerved in the armies on the continent, and, as has been already hinted, 
after conquering the other inhabitants, gave their own name to the coun- 
try. The tract lying ſouthward of the Forth, appears to have been in- 
habited by the Saxons, and by the Britons, who tormed the kingdom of 
Alcuith, tl. capital of which was Dumbarton: but all theſe people in 
proceſs of time were ſubdued by the Scots. 

Having premiſed thus much, it is unneceſſary for me to inveſtigate the 
conſtitution of Scotland from its fabulous, or even its early ages. It is 
{.fhcient to add, to what I have already ſaid upon that head, that they 
ſeera to have been as forward as any of their ſouthern neighbours in the 
arts of war and government. 

It does not appear that the Caledonians, the ancient Celtic inhabitants 
of Scotland, were attacked by any of the Roman generals before 
cola, anno 79. The name of the prince he ſought with was Galdus, by 
Tacitus named Galgacus ; and the hiſtory af that war is not only tranſ-. 
mitted with great preciſion, but corroborated by the remains of the Ro- 
man encampments and forts, raiſed by Agricola in his march towards Dun- 
keid, the capital of the Caledonians. The brave ſtand made by Gal. 
dus againſt that great general, does honour to the valour of both people; 
and the ſentiments of the Caledonian, concerning the freedom and inde- 
pendency of this country, appeared to have warmed the noble hiſtorian, 
with the ſame generous paſſion, It is plain, however, that Tagitus 
thought it ſor the honour of Agricola, to conceal ſome part of this war; 
for though he makes his countrymen victorious, yet they certainly re- 
turned ſouthward, to the province of the Horeſti, which was the county 
of Fife, without improving their advantage. 

Galdus, otherwiſe called Corbred, was, according to the Scotch hiſto- 
rians, the 2 1ſt in the lineal deſcent from Fergus I. the founder of thei# 
monaichy ; and though this genealogy has of late been diſputed, yet no- 
thing can be more certain, from the Roman hiſtories, that the Caledo» 
nians, or Scots, were governed by a ſucceffion of brave and wiſe princes, 
during the abode of the Romans in Britain, Their valiant reſiſtance 
odliged Agricola himſelf, and after him the emperors Adrian and Severus, 

to 
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to build the two famous pretentures or walls, one between the Frith of 
Clyde and Forth already mentioned ; and the other between Tinmouth 
and the Solway Frith, which will be deſcribed in our account'of England, 
ro defend the Romans from the Caledonians and Scots; and which prove 
that the independence of the latter was never ſubdued. 

Chriſtianity was introduced into Scotland about the year 201 of the 
Chriſtian æra, by Donald I. The PiQs, who, as before mentioned, 
were the deſcendants of the ancient Britons, forced northwards by the 
Romans, had at this time gained a footing in Scotland ; and being often 
defeated by the ancient inhabitants, they joined the Romans againſt the 
Scots and ws pong who were of the ſame original, and confidered 
themſelves as ohe Pons ſo that the Scots monarchy ſuffered a ſhort 
eclipſe ; but it broke out with more Juſtre than ever, under Fergus II. who 
recovered his crown; and his ſucceſſors gave many ſevere overthrows to 
the Romans and Britons. | | | . 

When the Romans left Britain in 448, the Scots, as appears by Gildas, 
a Britiſh hiſtorian, were a powerful nation, and in conjunction with the 
Pits, invaded the Britons 3 and having forced the Roman walls, drove 
them to the very ſea; ſo that the Britons applied to the Romans for re- 
lief; and in the famous letter, which they called their groans, they tell 
them, that they had no choice left, but that of being ſwallowed up by 
the ſea, or periſhing by the ſwords of che barbarians; for ſo all nations 
were called whe were not Romans, or under the Roman protection. 

. Dongard was then king of Scotland ; and it appears from the oldeſt 
hiſtories, and thoſe that are leaſt favourable-to monarchy, that the ſuc- 
ceſſion to thecrown of Scotland ſtill continued in the family of Fergus, but 

enerally deſcended collaterally ; till the inconveniencies of that mode of 

acceſſion were ſo much felt, that by degrees it fell into diſuſe,” and it was 
at Jaſt ſettled in the deſcending line. 

About the year 795, the Scots were governed by Achaius, a prince ſo 
much reſpected, that his friendſhip was courted by Charlemagne, and a 
league was concluded between them, which continued inviolate while the 
monarchy of Scotland had an exiſtence. No fact of equal antiquity is 
better atteſted than this league, together with the great ſervice performed 
by the learned men of Scotland,” in civilizing the vaſt dominions of that 

reat conqueror, as has been already obſerved under the article of Learn- 
ing. The Picts ſtill remained in Scotland, as a ſeparate nation, and were 
powerful enough to make war upon the Scots; who, about the year 841, 
when Kenneth Mac Alpin was king of Scotland, finally ſubdued them ; 
hut not in the ſavage manner mentioned by ſome hiſtorians, by extermi- 
nation. For he obliged them to incorporate themſelves with their con- 

uerors, by taking their names, and adopting their laws. The ſucceſ- 
ors of Kenneth Mac Alpin maintained almoſt perpetual wars with the 
Saxons on the ſouthward, and the: Danes and other barbarous nations to- 
wards'the eaſt ; who being maſters of the ſea, harraſſed the Scots by pow- 
erful invaſions. The latter, however, were more fortunate than the 
Engliſh; for while the Danes were erecting a monarchy in England, they 
were every where overthrown in Scotland by bloody battles, and at laſt 
driven out of the kingdom. The Saxon and Daniſh monarchs who then 
verned England were not more ſucceſsful againſt the Scots, who main- 
ined their freedom and independency, not only againſt foreigners, but 
againſt their own kings, when they thought them endangered. The feu- 
dal Jaw was introduced among them them by Malcolm 11. x | 
Malcolm III. commonly called Malcolm Canmore, from two Gadlic 
words which ſignify a /arge head, but moſt probably from his great capa- 
city, was the eighty-ſixth king of Scotland, from Fergus I. the 3 
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founder of the monarchy; the forty-ſeventh from its reſtorer, Fergus IT. 
and the twenty-ſecond from Kenneth III. who conquered the kingdom 
of the Fits. Every reader who is acquainted with the tragdey of Mac- 
beth, as written by the inimitable Shakſpeare, who keeps cloſe to the facts 
delivered by hiſtorians, can be no ſtranger to the fate of Malcolm's fa - 
ther, and his own hiſtory, previous to his mounting the throne in the year 
1057. He was a wiſe and magnanimous prince, and in no reſpect inferi- 
cr to his contemporary the Norman conqueror, with whom he was often 
at war. He married Margaret, daughter to Edward, firnamed-the Out- 
law, ſon to Edmund Ironſide, king of England, By the death of her 
brother Edgar Atheling, the Saxon right to the crown of England devol- 
ved upon the poſterity of that princeſs, who was one of the wiſeſt and 
worthleſt women of the age; and her daughter Maud was accordingly 
married to Henry I. of England. Malcolm, after a glorious reign, was 
killed, with his ſon, treacherouſly, it is ſaid, at the ſiege of Alnwick, by 
the beſieged. 751 
Malcolm III. was ſucceeded by his brother Donald VII. and he was 
dethroned by Duncan II. whoſe legitimacy was diſputed. They were ſuc- 
ceeded by Edgar, the ſon of Malcolm III. who was a wiſe and valiant 
prince; he was fuceeeded by Alexander I. and upon his death David I. 
mounted the throne. 
Notwithſtanding the endeavours of ſome hiſtorians to conceal what 
they cannot deny, I mean the glories of this reign, it yet appears, that 
David was one of the greateſt princes of his age, whether we regard 
him as a man, a warrior, er a legiſlator. The noble actions he perform- 
ed in the ſervice of his niece, the empreſs Maud, in her competition with 
king Stephen for the Engliſh crown, give us the higheſt idea of his vir- 
tues, as they could be 4 reſult only of duty and principle. To him 
Henry II. the mightieſt prince of his age, owed his crown and his 
poſſeſſions in England, joined to the kingdom of Scotland, placed David's 
power nearly on an equality with that of England, when confined to this 
land. His actions and advenventures, and the reſources he always found 
in his own courage, prove him to have been a hero of the firſt rank. If 
ne appeared to be too laviſh to churchmen, and in his religious endow- 
ments, we are to conſider theſe were the only means by which he could 
then civilize his kingdom : and the code of laws I have already mentioned 
to have been drawn up by him, do his memory immortal honour, They 
are ſaid to have been compiled under his inſpection by learned men, 
whom he aſſembled from all parts of Europe in his magnificent abbey of 
Melroſs. He was ſucceeded by his grandſon Malcom IV. and he by 
William, ſurnamed from his valour, The Lion. William's ſon Alexander 
II. was ſucceeded in 1245, by Alexander III. who was a good king. He 
married, firſt, Margaret daughter to Henry III. of England, by whom 
he had Alexander, the prince who married the earl of Flanders's daughter; 
David, and Margaret who married Hangowan, or, as ſome call hini, Eric, 
ſon to Magnus IV. king of Norway, who bore to him a daughter named 
Margaret, commonly called the Maiden of Norway: in whom king 
William's whole poſterity failed, and the crown of Scotland returned to 
the deſcendants of David earl of Huntingdon, brother to king Malcolm 
IV. and king William. | 25 
L have been the more particular in this detail, becauſe it was productiye 
of great events. Upon the death of Alexander III. John Baliol, who was 
great-grandſon to David earl of Huntingdon, by his eldeſt daughter Mar- 
garet, and Robert Bruce (grandfather to the great king Robert Brute) 
grandſon to the fame earl of Huntingdon, by his youngeſt daughter Ifabel, 
me competitors for the crown oi Scotland. The laws of ſuccceflifin, 


which 
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which were not then fo well eftabliſhed in Europe as they are at preſent, 
rendered the caſe very difficult. Both parties were almoſt equally match. 
ed in intereſt but after a confuſed interregnum of ſome years, the great 
nobility agreed in referring the decifion to Edward I. of England, the | 
molt politic, ambitious prince of his age. He accepted the office of ar- 


biter : but having long had an eye to the crown of Scotland, he revived 
ſome obſolete abſurd claims of its a 8 upon that of England; 
and finding that Baliol was difpoſed to | 


Id it by that difgraceful tenure, 
Edward awarded it to him ; but afterwards dethroned him, and treated him 
as a ſlave, without Haliol's reſenting it. | 


After this, a. uſed many endeavours to annex their crown to his 


8 own, which were often defeated, and though Edward for a ſhort time 


made himſelf maſter of Scotland, yet the Scots were ready to revolt againſt 


him on every favourable opportunity. Thoſe of them who were ſo 


zealouſly attached to the in ency of their country, as to be re- 
folved to hazard every thing tor it, were indeed but few. compared to 
thoſe in the intereſt of Edward and Baliol, which was the ſame ; and for 
ſome time they were obliged to temporize. Edward availed hinfelf of 
their weakneſs and his own power. He accepted of a formal ſurrender 
of the crown of Baliol, to whom he allowed a penfion, but detained him 
in England ; and ſent every nobleman in Scotland, whom he in the leaſt 
ſuſpected, to different priſons in or near London. He then forced the 
Scots to ſign inſtruments of their ſubjection to him; and moſt barbarouſ- 
ly carried off or deſtroyed all the monuments of their hiſtory, and the 
evidences of their independency ; and particularly the famous fatidical or 
PRO ſtone, which is ſtil} to be ſeen in Weſtminſter- Abbey. 

heſe ſevere proceedings, while they rendered the Scots ſenſible of their 
ſlavery, revived in them te ideas of their freedom; and Edward finding 
their ſpirits were not to be ſubdued; endeavoured to careſs them, and af - 
tected to treat them on a footing of equality with his own ſubjects, by 
projecting an union, the chief articles of which have ſince taken place be · 


. tween the two kingdoms. The Scotch patriots treated this projet with 


diſdain, and united under the brave William Wallace, the trueſt hero of 
his age, to expel the Engliſh. Wallace performed actions that entitled him 
to eternal renown, in executing this ſcheme. Being however no more 
than a private gentleman, and his popularity daily encreaſing, the Scotch 
nobility, among whom was Robert Bruce, the ſon of the firſt competitor, 
hegan to ſuſpect that he had an eye upon the crown, eſpecially after he 
had deteated the earl of Surry, Edward's viceroy of Scotland, 'in the bat- 
tle of Stirling, and had reduced the garriſons of Berwick and Roxburgh, 
and was declared by the ſtatesof Scotland their protector. Their jealouſ 
aperated ſo far, that they formed violent cabals againſt the brave W 
lace. . Edward, upon this, once more invaded Scotland, at the head 
of the moſt numerous and beſt diſciplined army England had ever ſeen, 
for it conſiſted of 80,000 foot, 3o0o hor'emen completely armed, and 
4000 light armed; and was attended by a fleet to 3 it with proviſions, 
"Theſe. beſides the troops who joined him in Scotland, formed an irre- 
ſiſtible body: Edward, however, was obliged to divide it, reſerving the 
command of 40,000 of his beſt troops to himſelf. With theſe he at- 
tacked the Scotch army under Wallace at Falkirk, while their difputes ran 
ſo high, that the brave regent was deſerted by Cumming, the moſt pow- 


© erful nobleman in Scotland, and at the head of the beit diviſion of his 
| be Wallace, whole troops did not exceed 30,000, being thus 


etrayed, was defeated with vaſt lofs, but made an orderly retreat; 
during which he found means to have a conference with Bruce, and to 
convince him of his error in joining with Edward. Wallace ſtill continued 
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kingdom, Py aroclaimed its King; but by expo hg himfel if 1 
2 age was killed. Robert, before a which ha 129 7 7 5 in 1328, 
1 an hel pon deace with England ; and when he died, he was 

I t iſputably the greateſt hero of his age. 
e: glory of the, 23 may be ſaid to have been in its zenith under 
3 bat 1. who: was ſucceeded by his on, David II. He was a virtuous 
prince, but bis abilities, both 1 in war and peace, were eclipſed by his bt6- 
ther in- law and. enemy Edward III. of England whoſe filter he married. 
4 Edward. ha, a5 keen as auy of his predeceſſors, upon the conqueſt of 
Scala nd, —— d ihe cauſe, of Baliol, fon to Baliol, the orfgina com- 
Ppetitor. 1 progreſs, was at firſt amazingly rapid; and He and Edward 
dei] th the Fool pai To, in ON b ipody battles ; but Bafiol was at laſt 
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his turbulent reign was cloſed by a rebellion of his ſubjeQs, being ſlain in 
battle in 1488, aged thirry-lve. 0 on 
His ſon, James IV. was the moſt accompliſhed” prince of the age; he 
- was naturally generous and brave: he loved inagnificence, he dong ed in 
war, and was eager to obtain fame. He encouraged and protected the 
commerce of his ſubjects, ſo that they greatly increaſed in riches; and 
the court of James, at the time of his marriage with Henry VII. s daugh- 
ter, was ſplendid and reſpectable. Even this alliance could not cure him 
of his family diſtemper, a predilection for the French, in whoſe cauſe he 
fraſhly entered, and was killed, with the flower of his nobility, by the 
Engliſh, in the battle of Flodden, anno 15 135 and the fortieth year of 
his a © * f ; 3 1 * fag ; | : «147 5 
Ns The minority of his ſon, James V, was long and-turbulent: and when 
he grew up, he married two French ladies; the. firſt being daughter to 
"the king of France, and the latter of the houſe of Guiſe. He inſtituted 
the court of ſeſſion, enacted many ſalutary laws, and greatly promoted 
the trade of Scotland, particularly the working ofthe mines. At this 
time the balance of power was ſo Equally poiſed between the contending 
© princes of Europe, that James's friendſhip was courted by the pope, the 
emperor, the king of France, and his uficſe, Henry VIII. of England, 
from all whom he received magnificent preſents. But James took little 
ſhare in foreign affairs; he ſeemed rather to imitate his predeceſſors in 
their attempts to humble the nobility; and the Yoftrines of the Reforma- 
tion beginning to be propa ted in Scotland, he e way, at the inſtiga- 
tion of the clergy, to a xeſigious perſecutſan; though it is generally 3 
heved that, had he lived longer, he would have feized all the church re- 
venues, in imitation of Henry. However, having rather: lighted ſome 
friendly overtures made to him by the king of England, and thereby given 
great umbrage to that prinee a: War at length broke out between them. 
A laige army tinder the ebmmand of the“ duke of Norfolk, entered 
Scotland, and ravaged the country north of the Tweed. Aſter this ſhort 
expedition, the 'Engliſh” army retired to Berwick. Upon this the kin 
of Scotland, ſent ten thaufand men to the weſtern borders, who Gated 
England, at Solway Frith; and he himſelf followed them at à ſmall diſ- 

+ tance ready to join them upon occaſion.” But he ſoon after gave great of- 
fence to the nobility and the army; by-imprudently depriving their gene- 
ral, lord Maxwell, of his commiſſion, aud conferring the command on 

- Oliver Sinclair, aprivate gentleman, who was his favourite. The army were 
fo much'difgnitet with this alteration, that they-were ready to diſband, 
when a ſmall body of Engliſh"horſe appeared; not extetding five hundred. 
A panic ſeized the Scots, wlio immediately took to flight, ſuppoſing them- 
ſeſves to be attacked by the whole body of the Engliſn army. The 
Engliſh horſe, ſeeing them flee with ſuch precipitation, cloſely purſued 
them, and ſlew great numbers, taking priſoners ſeven lords, two hun- 
dred gentlemen, and eight hupdred ſoldiers, with twenty-four pieces of 
ordnance, This diſaſter ſo. much affected king James, that it threw him 
into a fit of illneſs, of which he ſoon- after died vn the 14th of December, 
| 1542. 4 | . ef a 
His daughter and ſucceſſor; Mary, was but à few hours old at thñůe 
time. of her father death, Her beauty, her miſeonduct, and her miſ- 
_ fortunes. are alike famous in hiſtofy. t is ſuſhicient here to ſay, that © 
; during her minority, and while ſhe was wife to Francis II. of ere . 
the Reformation advanced in'Scotlarttl#*rhib'being calſed tothe throne of 
cher anceſtors. while a widow, ſhe maperia{}-frerrown couſin· german, the 
+ lordDaraley, whole untimely death hath given rife to ſo much contro- 
r 2 Sint 
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verſy. The ee of * huſband's. death, and a hi 1 
with Bothwell, who-was confideged WA l Was. 2 1018 


.neroufly detained a —.— for rightery years ; 3 1 0 oem 
tives of ſtate policy, 

e year uf her age. nts 7 0 
ti — * ſon, e of Scotland, | med jn.right _ bloa: 


855 Face a 4 18 beg his, Scortſh an Sr 


— defeated in aging, N regal himſelf; into 2 of 
the Scottiſh army; they at firſt; treated kim with reſpect, but N 
delivered him up to the Engliſh parliament, on condition of their ge 

_ ing 400,000 pounds to the Stets, Which was ſaid to be due to them 
arrears. ; However, the gcots afterwards. made my bloody but u 


. .celsful, attempta, to reſtore his ſon Charles II. That Pos wy. rally 


_ defeated, by Cromwell; at the battle of e ifs after which, to 
the time af his reſtoration; the.  COMTRON WEA d and 147 pro- 
tector gat law to Segt land., Thave, Pa: e a 1 on the 
moſt material partaiaf.Charks's Dy a newt his deluded brother, 
James VIL of Scnt land, and. II. of 1 po. as of King Willigin 
who wage far ftam bein ee qt 5 on his royal 
ot nd 91nd ey wes br 88 of. nig. 

The. tat 15 ties in England; at dhe es queen, Anne, wean 
T—_ that the Whigs quce more dad recourſe to the. Scats,.. and offered 


them their on terms, if they would agree d the incorporate 1 ts it 
now. tende, It was long before, the majority of the Scotch e 

. would.liſten.,te the prapoſalz: büt, at laſt, partly from SO. jop and 

partly theo — the force of money. diſtributed among the needy nobility, 

. It was agreed 04 ince which event the-hiſtory of Scotland becomes the 
fame dn of⸗Ragland - eee to Yhd e ache 
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; References to the Counties. | 
Belfard 
Ain 
Morpeth 
50 
aba 
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Fe 
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6 5 
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Scatland - on the Eaſt oy Og German ocean; on W 
Channel; and on t 
hich i ra 


F 
. Mans gs. "YL e South by the  Englith Channel, 
q ; it from France, and contains 49,450 Hunte miles. 1.7 
The Rtustion, by the ſea waſhing it og three fdes, renders England lia- 
ble to a great uncertainty of weather, ſo that the inhþbjitants. an, part of the 
ſea-coaſts are ollen viſited by -agues and fevers., On the other hand, 
it prevents the extremes of heat and cold, to which! other places, lying in 
the ſame degree 6f-latitude, are ſubject ; and it is, on that account, friend- 
ly to the Tongevity.of the inhabitants in general, eſpecially, thoſe who live 
on a dry ſoil, To this ſituation likewiſe we are to afcribe that tu 
verdure for which England is remarkable, occaſioned by refreſhing ſhowers 
and the warm vapours of the ſea. 2 e 
Nau AN D Dion 1 } Antiquaries are divided with regard to 
ANCIENT AND MODE&N, the etymology of the word England; ſome 
derive it from a Celtic word, lgnifying a level country; but I prefer the 
common etymology, of its being derived from Anglen, a province now 
ſubje& to his Daniſh majeſty, which furniſhed a grear part of the vriginal 
Saxon adventurers into this iſland. , In the time af the Romas the wh 
iſland went by the name of Britannia. The word Brit, according to Mr. 
Camden, {ſignified painted or ſtained ; the ancient inhebitants being fa- 
mous for painting their bodies; other antiquaries, however, do not 15 
in this etymology. The weſtern tract of England, which is almoſt fe 
rated from the reſt by the-rivers Severn, and Des, is called Wales, or the 
lant of firangers, becauſe inhabited by the Belgic Gauls, who were driven 
thither by the Romans, and were ſtranyers to the old natives. 
When the Romans provinciated England, they divided it into, 
- 8 Britannia Prima, which contained the ſouthern parts of the king · 
2. Britannia Secunda, containing the weſlern, parts, comprehending 
Wales. And, 2 5 
3. Maxima Cæſarienſis, which reached from the Trent as far nortl-· 
ward as the wall of Severus, between Neweaſtle and, Carliſle, and ſome- 
. oof that - Adrian in Scotland, between the Forth and 7 85 
0\theſe diviſions ſome add the Flavia Cæſarienſis, which they fyppoſe 
to contain the midland counties, a ths N eee 
When the Saxons. invaded England about the year 450, and when th 
were eſtabliſded in the year 582, their chief leaders appropriated to them. 
ſelves, after the manner of the other northern conquerors, the countries 
which each had been the moſt inſtrumental in conquering ; and the whole 
formed a 2 2 or political republie, conſiſting of ſeven kingdoms. 
But in time of war, a chief was choſen out of the ſeven „ . for which 
reaſon T call it a political republic, its conſtitution great y reſembling that 
of ancient Greece. R 


Kingdoms erected by the Saxons, uſually ſtyled the Saxon Heptarch | 
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ingdoms. 3 un iet Towns, 3 Wn 
1. Kent, unde by & p.. 9 5 4 | n - 1 
engiſt in 47 g, and Kent — +> <4 Canterbury _ = 
2, South Saxons, „ Wert: ie eee 1 
founded. by la in] Suſſex 5 Chicheſter 
5 and ended in) Surry en | 
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Wt '> Norfolk Ic Norwich! ! ' 
* 3-Eaſt 5 5 Suffolk © IE St. Edmonds 
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3 a Cambridge Cambridge 
ene 79%: U With the Me of Ely TT 
| Cornwall ... ] {Lavnceſten 
8 Denn — || Exeter 
Weſt Saxons, | Dorſet — |. | Dorcheſter” | 
founded by Cerdie s Somerſet  - — F Bath | 
5125 and ene in Wilts — Saliſbury 
I . Hants — Wincheſter 
i Toles Berks — Abingdon 
Ae I [ Lancaſter — J ( Lancaſter 
JF oP Rs 1 — | York 
5. Northumberland, Durham — Durham 
founded by Ida in) Cumberland — 54 Fee 
57a, and ended in Weſtmorelandgd— 1 ppleby 
792. Northumberland and | wer 
+... 7. Scotand;tothe Frith NA. 
| © |" of Edinburgh — J'UNeweaſtle 
6. Eaſt Saxons, En A | 
toundedby Erche” ) 14; adleſex, and part of f J London 
iir 
ended in 746, 2 | 
8 I Ibe other part of Hertford } (Hertford 
Te Glouceſter — II Glouceſter 
JJ © TN | Hereford 
I Worceſter - gun Worceſter 
| Warwick . — Warwick 
| 2 8 Leiceſter 
Tees { - | Rutland 9 9 . Oakham 
7. Mercia, founded Northampton — Northampton 
by Cridda in 352, Lincoln — v4 Lincoln | 
and ended in 874. 56 2g — ©; * Huntingdon 
F ha MOSS — bers? 
_ | Buckingham — Ayleſbury 
45 Or | — | Oxford of 
Stafford — Stafford 
Derby — Derby 
Salop — | Shrewſbury 
Nottingham — + + Nottingham 
Cheſter \' — J | Cheſter, 


| 1 \ 

I T kaye been the more ſolicitous to preſerve theſe diviſions, as they ac- 
count for different local cuſtoms, and many very eſſential modes of whe- 
ritance,. which to this day prevail in England, and which took their riſe 
from different inſtitutions under the Saxons. Since the Norman inva- 
fion, England has been divided into counties, a certain number of which, 
excepting Middleſex and Cheſhire, are comprehended in fix circuits, or 
annual progreſs of the Judges, for adminiſtering juſtice to the ſubjects 
who are at a diſtance from the Capital. The cireuits ares 
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Circuits. Counties. 
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! 4 1 | 
1 Kent 
1. Home 4 


Circuit. | Surry 


2. Norfolk. | Suff * 


2 | 
2 
boten 
12 
s 
a 3- Oxford 3 
; Circuit. | 
het: 
＋ Clavorter : 
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Chief Towns. 20 


i f Chelmsford, Colcheſter, Harwich, 


alden,Saffron- Wald , Bocking, 
N 5 5 Braintree, and Swetſocd. 
I Hertford, St. Alban 's, Ware, Hitch- 
io, Baldock, Biſhop's-Stortford, 
1 | Berkhamſted "Hemſted,and Barnet, 
15 Maidfione, Canterbury, Chattiam, 
Rocheſter, Greenwich, Woolwich, - 
Dover, Deal. Deptford, Feverſharn, 
© Dartford, Romney; Sancheich, 
Sheerneſs, Tunbridge, Margate, 
0s. Graveſend, and Milton. 
— } Southwark, Kingſton, Guildford, 
II © Croydon, om, Richmond, 
| Wandſworth, Batrerſea, Putney, 
e Godalmin,Bagſhot, Eg- 
1! ham, and Darking, 
Chicheſter, Lewes, 
i 1 ſtead, Batlings, Horſty , Midhurft, 
4. 
2 


3 


nn 


Shoreham, Arunde Winchelſea, 
* Bair, Brighthel ne, and Pete 


Mile, , Buckingham, High- Wick 
| ham, Great-Marlow, Stoney Strat- 
| ford, and Newport Pagnel. 
Bedford, Ampthill, Wooburn, Dun- 
ſtable, Luton, and Biggleſwade. 
Huntingdon, St. Ives, Kimbolton, 
Godmancheſter, St. R Ram - 
ſey, and Yaxley, 
Cambridge, El 


exndacket; - 
ſton, and iſbich. To 


{ | 
Bury, Ipſwich, Sudbury, Leoſtoff, 
* ty pot of Nen Alaborough, 
ungay, Southwold, Brandon, 
j Halefworth, Mildenhall, Beccles, 
Framlingham,Stow-market, Wood- 
Bridges Lavenham, Hadley, Long- 
| Melford, Stratford, and Eaſter- 
bergholr. 155 
7; | Norwich, Thetford, Lynn, Yar 
mouth. 
'—} { Oxford, Banbury, Chippin- Norton, 
15 Henley, Burford, Whitney, Dor- 
2 


cheſter, Woodſtock, and Thame. 
Abingdon, Windfor, Reading, Wal, 
lingford, Newbury, 'Hun erford, 


> "54 : Maidenhead Farringdon, antage, | 


and Oakingham. _. 
_ = 1 ewkſbury, Cirenceſter, 


art of Briſtol, Campden, 2 c 
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3. Oxſord 
Circuit 
continued, 
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F 
2 28 Sudbury, Wetton, & Marth. 
Woreeſer 8 | Droivwich, 
ourbridge, -Kiddermin- 
N ery 5 Che = : 
onmouth, ow, Abergavenn 
Caexleon, and Newport, 228 
Hereford', Leominſter, Weobly, Led. 
bury, Kyneton, and Roſs, 
Shrewſhu Ludlow, Bridgnorth, 
Wenlock, Biſhop's Caſtle, Whit. 
Church, Oſweſtry, Wem,and New- 


r t. 

Sthfard, Litchfield, Newcaſtle under 
Line, Wolverhampton, Rugeley, 
Burton, Utoxeter, and Stone. 

Warwick, Coventry, Birmingham, 

Stratford upon Avon, Tamworth, 
* 4 uneaton, and Ather- 
on. 

Leiceſter, Melton-Mowbray, Aſhby. 
de-la-Zouch, Boſworth, and Har. 
borough | 

has rh 6 Cheſterfield, Wirkſworth, 

Aſhbourne, Bakewell, Balſover, 
and Buxton. 

Nottingham, Southwell, Newark, 

{ Eaſt and Weſt Retford, Mansfield, 

Tuxford, Workſop, and Blithe. 

In, Stamford, Boſton, Gran- 

-, tham, Croyland, Spalding, New 
Sleaford, Great Grimſby, Gainſ- 
boraugh, Louth, and Horncaſtle. 

Oakham and Uppingham. | 

Northampton, Peterborough; Da- 

ventry, Higham-Ferrers, Brack- 

iy, Oundle, Wellingborough, 

Thrapſton, Towceſter, Rocking- 
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ham, Kettering, and Rothwell, 
Wincheſter, Southampton, Portf- 
mouth, Andover, - Baſingſtoke, 
Chriſtchurch, Petersfield, 2 
ton, Ringwood, Ramſey, Arlet- 
ford: and Newport, ee 
and Cowes, in the Ifle of Wight. 
Saliſbury, Devizes, Marlborough, 
Malmſbury, Wilton, Chippenbam, 
. Calne, Cricklade, 'Trowbridge, 
Bradford, and Warminſter 


+ ES I 
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— — 
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I | Dorcheſter, Lyme, Sherborne, Shafteſ- 
gl bury, Poole, Blandford, Brid- 
WOES: 0 Pert. 

r br 


Circuits. 1 Counties. 
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5. Weſtern Devon — — 
Circuit | de Ie 
continued, | hell 
3 
| 
Cornwall ny : 
| | | : , 
| oF 
wo ut; Fil? 1 
> 0 tn; | 
Nee 
Ka ook | 
. 1 
, 
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6 Northern ; 
Circuit. 
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® nei or 
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+ lington, Leſkard, Leſt 


Fork, 9 Wakefield, Halifax, 
| Nippon, Pontefraft, Hull, Rich- 


19 bridge, 
| caſter, 8 
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Chief Towns. 
ports Weymouth, 
* Wareham, and Winburn. 
Bath, Wells, Briſtol in part, W 
ton, Bridge water, Ilcheſter, Mine- 
- head, ROO, Glaſton- 
bury, ellington, nfo -e 
ined roma bv Mg | 
merton, ri aud, —_— 
Shepton Male Croſcomb, and 


ruome. 

Exeter, Plymouth, Barnſtable, Bid. 
deford, 8 Honiton, Dart - 

mouth, Taviſtock, Topſham, Oke- 


{ © hampton, Aſhburton, Crediton, 


Moulton, Torri Totneſs, 
Axminſter, Plympton, and Ilfra» . 
comb. 


Launceſton, Falmouth, Truro, Sal- 

taſh, Bodmyn, St. Ives, Padſtow, 
Tregony, owey, Penryn, Kel: 

wiel, Hel- 


ſton, Penzance, and Redruth. 


mond, Scar hh 
Malton, 
Beverley, 
allerton, Burlington, 


ford,” 


nareſbo- 
Barnefly, Sherborn, Brad- 
| Tadcaſter, Skipton, ' We- 
therby, Ripley, Heydon, How- 
den,. hirſke, Giſborough, Pickers - 
ing, and Yarum. 
Durham, Stockton, Sunderland, Stan- 
hope, Barnard: Caſtle, Darlington, 
' Hartlepool, and Awkland. 
Newcaſtle, Tinmouth, North-Shields, 
Morpeth; Alnwick, and Hexham. 
> | [Lancaſter Mancheſter, Preſton} Li- 
verpool, Wigan, Warring 
Rochdale, Bury, „Ormiirk, Hawk 
head, and Newton. 
| | Appleby, Kendal, Lonſdale, Kirby- 
Stephen, Orton, Bur- 
| ton, and Milthorpe. 


| | Carliſle, Penrith, 8 


Whitehaven, Ravenglaſs, gals, Egre- 
b Jeb Keſwick, Workington, and 
er 


ys gg the Northern Circuits adi only to York and Lan- 
t Durham, Newcaſtle, Appleby, and Carliſle, being held only in the 


wtumn, and diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the long circuit. 
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Middleſex 


R506 


© Middleſex is not comprebended ; and Cheſhire is left out of theſe tie. 
aal, becauſe, being a county palatine, it enjoys municipal laws and 
gh: -o The ſame may be fad of 2 83 SA is divided into four 


ot: COEI — [Lonvox, firſt 8 N. Lat. 
5 | 815 30. Weſtminſter; rings, 
„ ee OFL | rentford, Chelſea, 3 
8 ex- Hampſtead, Kenſington, Hackn:y, 


eluſive of the c Theſter © — 4 and Hampton Court. 

Circults, | © ov ** Nantwich, . Macclesfield, 

I pt = 8 | f Os, Northwich; Middlewich, 
: | bach, Congleton, Knotsford, 

Jy L Frodiſham, and Haulton. 


ci e ve or WALES. 


e Flint — ＋ Flint, St. Aſaph, and Ho 
Northbalt/ Denbigh =» t) Denbiph, Wreatam. and Ruthen. 
Circuit. Wanne NM Llanvylin, and Welch. 
An gleſey Boakmaris, Holyhead and Newburgh. 
"aa ve Nb — > Bangor, Conway, Caernarvon, and 
Circuits, = Pulthill 
Merioneth - — J{ Dolgelly, Bala, and Harlei 
Raonor 21 ( Raduor, Preſtean, and Knighton. 
South-Eaſt —_ ——— < Brecknock, Built, and Hay. 
Ui. lamorgan — 1 Liandaff, Cardiff, Combridce; Neath, 


and Swanſey. 
(Perabroke —" (Sk. David's, Haverfordweſt, Pem- 
broke, Tenby, Fiſcard, and Mil- 

| fordhaven. 


South Weſt, 2 Cardigan . 2 4 Pardigan, Aberiſtwith, and Llanba · 


Circuit. b darn-vawer, . 
F 55 1. Kidwelly, Lanimdo- 
) eee Langharcn, 
145 L 'an wr | 


In ENG ＋ AN | 
40 Counties, which fend u to 1 to knights, 
25 Cities (Ely none, . 1 8 co citizens. 
167 Boroughs, two each — 334 burgeſſes. 


N Boroughs ( Abingdon, Banbury; Bewd! Hi 
ef ham Ferrars, — Monmouth), « — ; F 
2 Univerſities 4 repreſentatives, 
s Cinque ports (Haſtings, Dover: Sandwich, "1 
| rad „Hythe, and their three gependents, 16 barons. 
Rye, Winchelſra, and SHEEN two each 
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E N G E AN D. us 


7 = 


"2D gr n 
11 Counties ee 1 = es Iz: knights. 
Borougls (Pembroke two, Merioneth none TORCH 
*Y Jon pat n a: 12 burgeſles, 


«00 TL HEN Bs 


33 Shires 338 . 30 knights. 4 
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Beſides the 52 counties into which England and Wales are divided. 
there are counties corporate, conſiſting of certain diſtricts, to which the 
liberties and juriſdictions peculizr to a county have been granted by royal 
charter. Thus the city of London is a county diſtinct from Middleſex; 
the cities of York, Cheſter, Briſtol, Exeter, Norwich, Worceſter, and 
the towns of 8 upon Hull and Newcaſtle upon Tyne, are counties 
of themſelves, diſtinct from thoſe in which they lie. The fame may 
be ſaid of Berwick upon Tweed, which lies in Scotland; and hath within 
its juriſdiction a ſmall territory of two miles on the north fide of the 
river. Ws | 
Under the name of a town, boroughs and cities are contained: for every 
borough or city is a town, though every town is not a r or city. A 
borough is fo called, becauſe it ſends up burgeſſes to parliament; and 
this makes the difference between a village or town, and a bordugh. Some 
boroughs are corporate, and ſome not corporate; and though decayed, as 
Old Sarum, they ſtil! ſend burgeſſes to parliament. A city is a corporate 
borough, that hath had, or at preſent hath, a biſhop ; for if the biſhoprick 
be diflolved, yet the city remains. To have ſuburbs prove it to be @ city. 
Some cities are alſo counties, as before mentioned. F302 5 15 
SOIL, Alk, SEASONS, AND WATER. ] The foil of England and Wales 
differs in each county, not ſo much from the nature of the ground, though 
that muſt be admitted to oc on a very conſiderable alter ation, as from 
progreſs which the inhabitants of each county have made in the cul- 
tivation of lands and gardens, the draining of marſhes, and many other lo- 
cal improvements, which are here carried to a much greater degree of per- 
fection than they are perhaps in any other part of the world, if we except 
China. To enter upon particular ſpecimens and proofs of theſe improve · 
ments, would require a large volume. All that can be faid therefore 
is in general, that if no unkindly ſcaſon happen, England produces corn, not 
only ſufficient to maintain her own inhabitants, but to bring large ſums of 
teady money for ene a 3 8 6 
The ſoil of England ſeems to be particularly adapted ſor. rearing timber; 
and the plantations of trees round the houſes of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, and even of peaſants, are delightful and aſtoniſhing at the ſame ' | 
time. Some have obſerved a decay of that oak timber which anciently form- . 
ed the great fleets that England put to ſea, but as no public complaints of 
this kind have been heard, it may be ſuppoſed that great ſtores are ſtill in 
reſerve; unleſs it may be thought that our ſhips-yards have lately 
deen partly ſupplied from America, or the Baltic. B | 
As to air, I can add but little to what I have already ſaid REC the 
3 | | . - climate. 
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climate . In many places it is certainly loaded with vapours wafted 
from the Atlantic Ocean by weſterly winds ; but they are ventilated by 
winds and ſtorms, ſo that in this reſpe& England is to foreigners, and peo- 
ple of delicate conſtitutions, more diſagreeable than unſalubrious. It can- 
not, however, be denied that in England the weather is ſo exceſſively capri- 
cious and unfavourable to certain conſtitutions, that many of the inhabit- 
ants are induced to fly to foreign countries, in hopes of obtaining a renova. 
tion of their health. 0 ; IT ag | 
After what we have obſerved in the Engliſh air, the reader may. form 
ſome idea of its ſeaſons which are ſo uncertain, that they admit of no 
deſcription. Spring, ſummer, autumn, and winter, ſueceed each other, but 
in what month their different appearance take place is very undetermined, 
The ſpring begins fometimes in February, and ſometimes in April. 
In May the face of the country is often covered with hoary froſt inſtead of 
bloſſoms, . The beginning of June is ſometimes as cold as in the middle of 
December, yet at other times the thermometer riſes in that month as 
high as it does in Italy. Even Auguſt has its viciſſitudes of heat and cold, 
and upon an average September, and next to it October, are the 
two moſt agreeable months in the year. The natives ſametimes experi- 
ence all the four ſeaſons within the compaſs of one day, cold, temperate, 
hot, and mild weather. After ſay ing thus much, it would be in vain to at- 
tempt any farther deſeription of the Engliſh ſeaſoffs. Their inconſtancy, 
however, is not attended with the effects that might be naturally appre- 
hended. A fortnight, or at moſt three weeks, generally make up the 
difference with regard to the maturity of the fruits of the earth: and it is 
hardly ever obſerved that the inhabitants ſuffer by a hot ſummer. Even 
the greateſt irregularity, and the moſt unfavgurable appearance of the 
ſeaſons, are not, as in other countries, attended with ine, and very 
> ſejdom with ſcarcity. Per this, in a great meaſure, may be owing 
to the vaſt improvements of agriculture, for whea ſcarcity has been 
complained of, it generally, if not always, proceeded from the exceſ- 
ſive exportations of grain on account of the drawback, and the profit 
of the returns, | 
In ſpeaking of water, I do not include rivers, brooks, or Nes I mean 
waters for common convenience of life, and thoſe that have mi- 
neral qualities. The champaign parts of England are generally ſuppli- 
ed with excellent ſprings and fountains; though a diſcerning palate 
may perceive, that they 8 contain ſome mineral impregna- 
tion. In ſome very 1 nds, the inhabitants are diſtreſſed for 
water, and ſupply themſelves by trenches, or digging deep wells. The con- 
ſtitutions of the Engliſn, and the diſeaſes to which they are liable, have 
rendered them extremely inquiſitive after ſalubrious waters, for the recovery 


»The climate of England has more advantages than are generally allowed it, if 
we admit rhe opinion of king Charles the Second upon this ſubject, which is cor- 
roborated by that of fir William Temple: and it may be obſerved, that they were both 
travellers, I muſt needs add one thing (fays ſir William, in his Miſcellanea, part 
© ii. p. tre. edit. 8vo. 1690) in favour of our climate, which 1 heard the kin 
© ſay, and I thought new and right, and truly like a king of England, that love 
© and eſteemed his own country. It was in reply to ſome company that were reviling our 
* climate, and extolling thoſe of Italy and Spain, or at leaſt of France. He ſaid, 
* He thought that was the beſt climate where he could be abroad in the air with = 
© ſare, or at leaſt without trouble or inconvenience, the moſt days in the year, and the 
* moſt hours in the day; and this he thought he could be in England, more than 
«* in any country he knew in Europe. And I believe (adds fir William) it is true, 
* not only of the hot and the cold, but even among our neighbours in ce 
the Low Countries themſelves, where the heats or the colds, and chavges.of ſeaſons are 
\ *"* kefvtreatable (or moderate) than they are with us.” 
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und preſervation of their health; ſo that England contains as many 
mineral wells, of known efficacy, as perhaps — in the world. The 
-moſt celebrated are the hot-baths of Rath and Briſtol in Samerſetſhire, and 
of Buxton and Matlock in Derbyfhice; the mineral waters of Tunbridge, 
Epſom, Harremgate, and Scarborough. :, Sea-water is uſed as commonly 
3s any other for medical purpoſes; and ſo delicate are the tones of 
the, Engliſh, fibres, that the patients can perceive, both in drinking and 
bathing! 8; {ſerves between the ſea- water of one coaſt. and that of 
-anOInRens; 7; 3172! 1716! 27 4 RT Yo indTing hien ene pz 
Fact or THE CQUNTRY |} The induſtry of the Engliſh is ſuch, as 
AND MOU TAINS.. A ſupply NR of tfloſe favours 
which natute has ſo laviſhly beſtowed upon ſome. foreign climates, and 
in many reſpects eyen to exceed them. No nation in the world can equal 
the cultivated parts of England in beautiful ſcenes, The variety of 
bigh-lands and lew- lands, the former generally ſwelling, and both of 
them forming proſpects equal to the moſt luxuriant imagination, the 
corn and, meadow ground, the intermixtures of encloſures and plantation, 
the noble ſeats, comfortable houſes, cheerful villages, and- well-ſtocked 
farms, oſten riſing in the neighbourhood. of populous. towns: and; gities, 
decorated with the, moſt vivid colours af nature, are inexpreſſible. The 
moſt barren ſpots are not without their verdure; but nothing can give 
us a higher idea of the Engliſh. induſtry than obſerving that ſame of 
the pleaſanteſt counties in the kingdom are naturally the mgſt barren, 
but rendered fruitful by labour, Upon the whole, it may be ſafely affices- 
ed, that no country in Europe equals England in the beauty of its 
rn ie writ 
Though England is full of delightful, riſing 7 and the moſt 
enchanting ſlopes, yet it contains fem. mountains. The moſt noted are the 
Peak in Derbyſhire, the Endle in Lancaſhire, the Wolds in Yorkſhire, the 
Cheviot-hills an the borders of Scotland, the Chiltern in Bucks, Malwernin 
Worceſterſhire, Cotſwould in Glouceſlerſhire, the Wrekin in Shrap-. 
fire; with thoſe of Plinlimmon and. Snowdon in Wales. | In, gene- 
ral, however, Wales and the northern parts may be termed, moyn- 
tino, d nan boy ieee n : rei 4 
Rivers D LAKES] The rivers in England add n ita 
deauty as well as its opulence. The Thames, the nobleſt perhaps in 
the world, riſes on the confines of Glouceſterſhire, a little 8. W. of Ciren- 
ceſter; and aſter receiving the many tributary ſtreams of other rivers, 
it paſſes to Oxford, then by Abingdon, Wallingford, Reading, Marlow, and 
Windſor. From thence to Kingſton, where formerly it met the tide, which, 
linde the building of Weſtminſter bridge, is ſaid to flow no higher than 
Richmond; from whence it flows to London, and after dividing the coun- 
ties of Kent and Eſſex, it widens in its progres, till it falls into the ſea at 
the Nore, from whence it is navigable for large ſhips to London - bridge: 
but for a more particular deſcription the reader muſt ,conſult the map. 
It was formerly a matter of reproach to England among foreigners, 
that ſo capital a river ſhould have ſo. few bridges; thoſe. of London 
and Kingſton being the only two it had, from the Nore to the laſt- 
| mentioned place, for many ages. This inconveniency was in ſome meaſure 
ow ing to the dearneſs of materials for building ſtone bridges; but perhaps 
more to the fondneſs which the Engliſh, in former days, had for water-car- 
kiage, and the encouragement of navigation. The great increaſe of riches, 
commerce, We trade is now — * and the world 122 
nat, parallel for commodiouſneſs, architecture, ant ut Nanſhip, thoſe 
lic grected at Weſtminſter and Black Friars ; Batterſea, rn — 
| chmon 
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Richmond, Walton, and Hampton-eourt, have now bridges likewiſe over the 
Thames, and others are projecting by public-ſpirited proprietors of 
the grounds on both ſides, oo x A YOta 10 ee | 

22 "The river Medway, which riſes near Tunbridge, falls into the Thames at 
Sheerneſs, and is navigable for the largeſt ſhips as far as Chatham. 
The Severn; reckoned the ſecond river for importance in England, and the 
*firft for rapidity, riſes at Plinlimmon- hill in North Wales; k es navi. 
gable at Welſn pool; runs eaſt to Shrewſbury; then, turning ſouth, vi- 
"fits Bridgenorth, Worceſter, and Tewkefbury, where it receives the U 
Avon; after having paſſed Glouceſter, it takes a ſouth-weſt direction; 
is near its month increaſed by the Wye and Uſtre, and diſcharges itſelf 
into the Briſtol Channel, near King. road; and there hie the great ſhips 
_ "which cannot get up to Briſtol. The Trent riſes in the Moorlands of 
. Staffordſhire, and . ee eaſt by! Neweaſtle-· under - Li ne, divides that 
county into two parts; then turning north- eaſt on the confines of Derby 
hire, viſits Nottingham, running the whole length of that county to Lin- 
* colnfire, and being joined by the Ouſe, and ſeveral other rivers towards 
1 th, obtains the name of the Humber, falling into the ſea ſouth-eaſt 
The other principal rivers in England, are the Ouſe (a Gadlie word ſig- 
© nifying wa#t ii general), which falls into the Humber, after receiving the 
water of many other rivers. Another Ouſe riſes in Buchs, and falls into the 
ſea fear Lynn in Norfolk. The Tyne runs from! weſt to eaſt through 
” Nofthumbertand; and falls into the German ſea at Tinmouth, below 
"Newcaſtle; *"The' Tees runs fromm weſt to eaſt, dividing Durham from 
© Yorkſbire; and fallo into the Germiag ſea below Stdckron// The Tweed runs 
from weſt to eaſt on the borders of Scotland; and falls into the Ger- 
man ſea at Berwitk?7The Eden vun from ſouth to thò north through Weſt 
morfand and Cumberland, and paſſing by Carliſle, falls into Solway 
Frith below that city: "The Lower Avon runs weſt . through Wiltſhire to 
— anck then dividing! Somerſetſhire from Glousceſterſhire, runs to 
Briſtol, falling into the mouth of the Severn delowithat city. The Der- 
_ -weht{which'Funs froth eaſt to weſt rough Gumberkand: and paſfing b 
Cocker month, falls into the Iriſſi ſea 4 little below. The Ribble, whic 
runs from eaſt to weſt through Lancaſhire, and paſſing by Preſton, diſ- 
© charges itſelf into the Triſh ſeu. DThe!Merſey, — turns from the ſouth- 
"eaſt to the north-weſt througb Cheſhire; and then dividing Cheſhire from 
»Lancaſhire, paſſts by Bivet pool. and falls into the lriſh fea a little below 
hat town; and the Dee friſes in Wales and divides Flintſhire from Che · 
"ſhire, falling into the Itiſn Chantiel below Cheſter .. 
Tube lakes of England are fe%; thbugb it is plain fromchiſtory vnd an- 
* —— — indeed, in ſome places 'f*om The face of the country, that meres 
and fens have been frequent in England, till drajned: and converted 
into arable land. The chief lakes remaining, ore Soham mere, Wittleſea 
mere, and Ramſay mere, in the ile of Ely, in Cambridgeſhire. All 
theſe meres in a rainy ſeaſon are overfiowed, and form a lake of 40 or 50 
miles in circumference. Winander inère lies in Weſtmoreland, and ſome 
mall lakes in Lancaſhire go by the name of Derwent waters. 
Fox Es TS.] The firſt Norman kings of England, partly for ee 
” purpoſes, that they might the more/effeually enſlave their new fubjects. 
and partly from the wantonneſs of power, converted immenſe tracts ot 
"grounds into foreſts ſor the benefit of hunting, and theſe were governed b 
aws peculiar to themſelves: ſo that it was neceſſary, about the time of pal- 
fag 9 Charta, to form a code of the foreſt-laws ;/ and juſtices in 
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lee them obſerved. By degrees thoſe vaſt tracts were disforeſted ;. id the 


chief for "4 aid called, remaining out of no fewer than 69, are 


thoſe of Windſor, New Foreſt, the Foreſt of Dean, and Sherwood 
Foreſt. Theſe. foreſts produced formerly great quantites of excellent 


oak, elm, aſh, and beech, beſides walnut-trees, poplar, maple, and other 


kinds of wood. In ancient times England contained large woods, if not 


foreſts, of cheſnut trees, which exceeded all other kinds of timber for the 


rpoſes of building, as appears from many great hoſes ſtill ſtanding, in 


which the cheſnut beams and roofs. remain ſtill freſh and undecayed, 


though ſome of them are above 600 years old, „„ 
ET ALS AND MINERALS.) Among the minerals, the tin mines of 


Cornwall deſervedly take the lead. They were known to the Greeks and 


Phœnicians, the latter eſpecially, ſome ages before that of the Chriſtian 
zra ; and ſince the Engliſh have found the method of manufacturing their 
tin into plates and white iron, they are of immenſe benefit to the nation. 
An ore called mundic is found in the beds of tin, which was very little re- 
garded till, above 70. years ago, fir Gilbert Clark diſcovered the aft 
of manufacturing it, and it is ſaid now to bring in 150,000]. a year, and to 
equal in coodiet the beſt Spaniſh copper, yielding a proportionable quan- 
tity of lapis calaminaris for making braſs, . Thoſe tin-works are under pe- 
lar regulations, by what are called the ſtannary laws; and the miners 
have Us e oh and privileges of their own, which are in force at this 
time. The number of Corniſh miners are ſaid to amount. to 100,000. 
Some gold has likewiſe been diſcovered in Cornwall, and the Engliſh lead 
is impregnated with filver, The Engliſh coined, ſilver is particularly 


known by roſes, and that of Wales by that prince's cap of feathers, ®De- 


vonſhire, and other counties of England, produce marble; but the beſt 
kind, which reſembles Egyptian granite, is exceſſively hard to work. 
Quarries of ſreeſtone are 1 2 — in many places. Northumberland and 
Cheſhire yield alum and ſalt pits. The Engliſh fuller's earth is of ſuch con · 
ſequence to the clothing trade, that its exportation is prohibited, under 
ſevere penalties. Pit and ſea-coal is found in many counties of En: lahd ; 
but the city of London, to encourage the nurſery of ſeamen, is chiefly ſup- 
lied from the pits of Northumberland, and the biſhoprie of Durham. 
he cargoes are ſhipped at Newcaſtle and Sunderland, and the exportation 
of coals to other countries is a valuable article. de A nt 
VEGETABLE AND INE TERS This is ſo copious a ſubject, and 
' DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND. {\ ſuch improvements have been made 
in gardening and agriculture, ever ſince the beſt 1 accounts we have 
had of both, that much muſt be left to the reader's own obſervation and 
experience, I have already touched upon the corn trade of England; 
but nothing can be ſaid with any certainty concerning the quantities of 
wheat, barley, rye, peas, beans, vetches, oats, and other grain growing in 
the kingdom. Excellent inſtitutions for the improyement of grey” 
pirited 


ture are now common in England; and their members are ſo public- 


3 to print periodical accounts of their diſcoveries and experiments, which 
ſerve to ſhew that agriculture 2nd gardening may be carried to a much 
higher ſtate of * than they are in at preſent. Honey and ſaffron 
are natives of England. It is almoſt needleſs to mention to the moſt unin- 
formed reader, in what plenty the moſt excellent fruits, apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, peaches, apricots, nectarines, currants, gooſeberries, 
raſberries, and other hortulan productions, 2 here ; and what quanti- 
ties of cyder, perry, metheglin, and the like ſiquors, are made in ſome 
counties. The cyder of Devon and Herefordſhire, when kept, and made 
of proper apples, and in a particular manner, 1s often. preferred, by judi- 

cious 
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cious palates, to French white wine. It is not ennugh/ tb mention thigh: 


improvements, did we not obſetve the natives of England have made 
the different fruits of the world their own, ſometimes by ſimple culture, but 
often by hot-beds, and other means of forcing nature. 'The'En iſh pine 
apples are delicious, and now 3 The fame may be Rick of other 
natives of the Eaff and Weſt Indies, Perſia, and Turkey. The ug 


liſh grapes are plealing to the taſte, but their flavour is not exalted enou 
for making of wine and indeed wet weather injures the flavour of all 
other fine fruits raiſed here. Our kitchen gardens abound with all forts of 
ens, roots, and ſallads, in perfection; ſuch as attichokes, aſparagus, 
cauliflowers, . cabbages, , coleworts, brocoli, peas, "Beans, kiduey beans, 
Tpinage, beets, lettuce, celery, endive, turnips, Carrots, potatoes, muſh- 
rooms, leeks, onions, and ſhallots. | 4 Oy 
_  Woad for dying iscultivated in Bucks and Bedfordſhire, as hemp and flax 
are in other counties. In. nothing, however, have the Engliſh been more 
Jucceſsfül than in the cultivation of clover, - cinquefoil, trefoil, ſaint- 
foin, Tucern, and other meliorating graſſes for the ſoil. * It belongs to a bo- 
taniſt, to recount the various kinds of uſeful and ſalutary herbs, ſhruhs, and 
"Toots, that grow in different parts of England, The ſoil of Kent, Eſſex, 
"Surry, and Hampſhire, is moſt fayourable to the difficult and tender cul- 
ture of hops, which is now become a very conſiderable article of trade. 
Wirth regard to animal PRODUCTIONS, I ſhall begin with the qua- 
;Arupeds. . The Engliſh oxen are large and fat, but ſome prefer for the 
. table the ſmaller breed of tlie Scotch and the Welch cattle, after grazing in 
Engliſh, paſtures. The Engl "horſes, are the beſt of any in * world, 
. whether we regard their ſpirit, ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, or docility. In- 
credible have been the pains taken, by all ranks, for improving the breed of 
this favourite and noble animal, and the ſucceſs has been anſwerahle; for 
"they now unite all the qualizzes and beauties of Indian, Perſian, Arabian, 
| Span and other foreign horſes. The irrefiſtible ſpirit and weight of the 
'Engliſh cavalry, render them ſuperior to all others in war: and an Englim 
Hunter will perform incredible things in a fox or ſtagchace. Thoſe which 
draw equſpages on the ſtreets of London, are often particularly beautiful. 
The exportation of horſes has of late become a conſiderable article of 
commerce. The breed of aſſes and mules begin likewiſe'to be improved 
and encouraged in England. ... | ak t24 $77 he 
The Enyliſh ſheep are of two kinds; thoſe that are valu.ble for 
- "heir fleece, and thole that are proper for the table. The former are very 
large, and their fleeces conſtitute the original ſtaple commodity of England. 
In ſome counties the inhabitants are as curious in their breed of rams, as 
Y in thoſe of their horſes and dogs; and in Lincolnſhire particularly, it 
| -Z is no uncommon thing for one of theſe animals to ſell for pol. It muſt, 
* however, be owned, that thoſe large fat ſheep are very rank eating. It is 
* thought that in England, twelve millions of fleeces are ſhorn annually, 
* which, at a medium of 28. a fleece makes 1,200,000]. It is ſuppoſed, taat 
by the fall of the value of the fleeces, during the laſt years of the wa, 
a fourth part of this ſum ought to be deducted, but now peace is reſtored, 
_ . "their price much advances. The other kind of ſheep which are fed upon 
the downs, ſuch as thoſe of Banſtcad, Bagſhot-heath, and Devonſhire, 


| 

. where they have what the farmers call, a ſhort bite, is little, if at all, inferior | 
2 1 

| 


_ in flavour and ſweetneſs to veniſon. 0 | | 
= * The Engliſh maſtiffs and bull-dogs are faid to be the ſtrongeſt and 
9 fferceſt of the canine ſpecies in the world; but either from the change 
£ of ſoil, or feeding, they degenerate in foreign climates. James I. of Eng- | 
* land, by way of experiment, turned out two Engliſh bull · dogs 1 cy one of b 
5 the fierceſt lions in the Tower, and they ſoon conquered him. * | 
* maitin, 
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iff, however, bas all the courage of the bull-dog, without its ferocity, 
— is particulanly diſtinguiſhed for his fidelity and docility. All the 
ifferent ſpecies of dogs that aboung in other countries, for the field as well 
as domeſtic uſes, are to he found in England. 4 44; 

What I have obſerved of the degeneracy of the Engliſh dogs in foreign 
countries, is applicable to the Engliſh Ern which afford much bar- 
barous diverſion to our ſportſmen. e courage of theſe birds is aſtoniſh> 
ing, and one of the true breed neyer leaves the pit alive without victory. 
The proprietors and feeders of this generous animal are likewiſe extreme 
ly curious as to his blood and | pedigree, 75 5 

Tame fowlsare pretty much the ſame in England as in other countries g 
turkies, peacacks, common poultry, ſuch as cocks, ”— and capons, 
yeeſe, ſwans, ducks, and tame pigeons. The wild ſort are buſta 
wild geeſe, wild ducks, teal, wigeon, plover, pheaſants, partridges, - 
woodcocks, growſe, quail, landrail, ſnipe, wood-pigeons, hawks of dif- 
ferent kinds, kites, owls, herons, crows, rooks, ravens, magpies, jack. 
daws and jays, blackbirds, thruſhes, nightingales, goldfinches, linnets, 
larks, and a great variety af ſmall birds; canary birds alſobreed in Eng- 
land. The wheat - ear is by many preferred to the ortolan, for the delicacp 
of its fleſh and flavour, and is peculiar to England. 8 
Few countries are better ſupplied than England with river and ſea- 
fiſh. Her rivers and ponds contain plenty of ſalmon, trout, eels, pike, 

rch, ſmelts, carp, tench, barble, gudgeons, roach, dace, grey mullet, 
ak plaice, flounders, and craw-fith, beſides a delicate lake-fifa 
called char, which is found in ſome freſh water lakes of Wales and .Cum- 
herland, and as ſome ſay no where elſe. The ſea-fiſh are cod, mackarel, 
haddock, whiting, herrings, pilchards, ſkaite, ſales, The john-dory, 
found towards the weſtern coaſt, is reckoned a great delicacy, as is the red 
mullet. Several other fiſh are found on the ſame coaſts. As to ſhell · fiſh, 
they are chiefly oyſters, the propagation of which, upon their proper 
banks, requires a peculiar culture, Lobſters, crabs, ſhrimps, and eſcallops, 
one of the moſt delicious of ſhell-fiſhes, cockles, wilks, periwinkles, 
and muſcles, with many other ſmall ſhell-fiſh, abound in the Engliſh ſeas. 
The whaleschiefly viſit the.northern coaſt ; but great numbers of porpoiſes 
and ſeals appear inthe channel. 

With regard to reptiles, ſuch as adders, . ſnakes, and worms; and 
inſects, ſuch as ants, gnats, waſps, and flies, England is pretty much upon a 
par with the reſt of Europe; and the difference, if any, becomes more pro- 
per for natural hiſtory than geography. a | 

POPULAT1ON, IK HABITANTS, a The exemption. of the Eng- 

NERS, GUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS.\ liſh conſtitution from the deſpo- 
tic powers exerciſed in foreign nations, not excepting republics, is one 
great reaſon why it is very difficult to aſcertain the number of inhabitants 
in Englagd ; {nd yet it is certain that this might occaſionally be done, 
parliament, without any violation of public liberty, and probably ſoon. wi 
take place. With regard to political calculations, they muſt be very 
fallible, when applied to England. The prodigious influx of foreign- 
ers who ſettle in the nation, the emigrations of inhabitants to America and 
the iſlands, their return from thence, and the great number of hands em- 
ployed in ſhipping, are all of them matters that render any calculation ex- 
tremely precarious. Upon the whole, I am apt to think that England is 
more populous than the eſtimators of her inhabitants are willing to allow. 
The war with France and — before the laſt, annually employed about 
200,000 Engliſhmen, excluſive of Scotch and Iriſh, by ſea and land; 


aw is progreſs carried off, hy various _ very near that . 
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The decay of population was indeed ſenſibly felt, but not ſo much as it was 


during the wars, in queen Anne's reign, though not half of the num- 


bers were then employed in the ſea and land ſervice. 

At the ſame time, I am not of opinion that England is at preſent natu- 
rally more populous than ſhe was in the reign of Charles I. though ſhe is 
accidentally ſo. The Englif of former ages were ſtrangers to the exceſ. 
ſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors, and other modes of living that are deſtructive 
of propagation.” On the other hand, the vaſt quantiries of cultivared lands 
in England, fince thoſe times, it might reaſonably be preſumed; would be fa- 
vourable to mankind ; but this advantage is probably more than counter. 
balanced by the prevailing practice of engroſſing farms, which is certainly 


unfavourable to population; and, independent of this, upon an averaga 


" 


1 9 25 a married couple has not ſuch a numerous progeny now as former. 
y. I will take the liberty to make another obſervation, which falls within 
the cognizance of almoſt every man, and that is the incredible increaſe of 
foreign names upon our pariſh books, and public liſts, compared to what 
they were even in the reign of George J. FIR T0 

After what has been premiſed, it would be preſumptuous to pretend to af- 
certain the number of inhabitants in England and Wales; but, in my own 
private opinion, there cannot be fewer than 7, ooo, ooo. 

Engliſnmen, in their ee are generally well- ſized, regularly featured, 
commonly fair rather than — and florid in their complexions. It 
is, however, to be preſumed that the vaſt number of foreigners that are 
intermingled and intermarried with the natives, have given a caſt to their 
perſons and complexions different from thoſe of their anceſtors 150 years 
ago. The women in their ſhape, features, and complexion, appear ſo 
8 and lovely, that England may be termed the native country of 
emale beauty, But beſide the external graces ſo peculiar to the women in 
England, they are till to be more valued for their prudent behaviour, 


thorough cleanlineſs, and a tender affrction for their huſbands and chit- 


dren, and all the engaging duties of domeſtic life. 
' Of all the people in the world, the Engliſh keep themſelves the moſt 
cleanly. Their nervesare ſo delicate, that people of both ſexes are ſome- 
times forcibly, nay mortally affected by imagination; inſomuch, that be- 
fore the practice of inoculation for the ſmall-pox took place, it was * 
improper to mention that loathſome diſeaſe by its true name, in any polite 
company. This over-ſenfibility has been conſidered as one of the ſources 
of thoſe ſingularities, which ſo ſtrongly characterize the Engliſh nation. 
They ſometimes magnify the flighteſt appearances into realities, and 
bring the moſt diſtant dangers immediately home to themſelves; and yet 
when real danger approaches, no people face it with greater reſolution or 
conſtancy of mind. They are fond of clubs and convivial aſſociations: 
and when theſe are kept within the bounds of temperance and moderation, 
they prove the beſt cure for thoſe mental evils, which areſo' peculiar to the 
Engliſh, that foreigners have pronounced them to be national. ; 
The ſame obſervations hold with regard 'to the higher orders of lite, 
which muſt be acknowledged to have undergone a remarkable change 
ſince the acceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover, eſpecially of late years. 
The Engliſh nobility and gentry of great fortunes now aſſimilate their 
manners to thoſe of foreigners, with whom they cultivate a more frequent 
intercourſe than their forefathers did. They do not now travel only as pu- 
pils, to bring home the vices of the countries they viſit, under the tuition 
Ferbapa of a deſpicable pedant, or family dependant ; but they travel for 
the purpoſes of ſociety, and at the more advanced ages of life, while their 
_ Judgments are mature, and their paſſions regulated, This has _ 
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ſciety in England, which foreigners now viſit as commonly as Engliſhmen 
viſited them, and the effects of the intercourſe become daily more viſible, 
eſpecially as it is not now, as formerly, confined to one ſex, 


. \ 


Such of the Engliſh noblemen and gentlemen as do not ſtrike into thoſe 
high walks of life, affe& what we call a ſnug rather than a ſplendid way 
of living. They ſtudy and underſtand better than any people in the 
world, conveniency in their houſes, gardens, equipages, and eſtates, and 
they ſpare no coſt to purchaſe it. It has, however been obſerved, that 
this turn renders them leſs communicative than they ought to be: but, on 


the other hand, the few connections they form, are ſincere, cheerful, and 


indiſſoluble. The like habits deſcend pretty far into the lower ranks, and 
are often "diſcernible among tradeſmen. This love of ſnugneſs and con- 
veniency may be called the ruling paſſion of the Engliſh people, and is the 
ultimate end of all their application, labours, and fatigues, which are in- 
ciedible. A good eeconomilt with a briſk run of trade, is generally, when 
turned of 80, in a condition to retire from buſineſs ; that is, either to 
purchaſe an eſtate, or to ſettle his money in the funds. He then com- 
monly reſides in a comfortable houſe in the country, often his native 
county, and expect, to be treated on the footing of a gentleman ; but his 
ſtyle ae, is always judiciouſly ſuited to his circumiiances, 

The over-ſenſibility of the Engliſh is diſcovered in nothing more than 
in the vaſt ſubſcriptions for public charities, raiſed by all degrees of both 
ſexes. An Engliſhman feels all the pains which a fellow-creature ſuffers; 
and poor and miſerable objects are relieved in England with a liberality 
that ſome time or other may prove injurious to induftry ; becauſe it takes 
from the lower ranks the uſual motives of labour, that they may ſave 
ſomewhat for themſelves and families, againſt the days of age or ſickneſs; 
The very people who contribute to thoſe collections are aſſeſſed in pro- 
portion to their property for their parochial poor, who have a legal de- 
mand for their maintenance; and upwards of three millions ſterling is 
ſaid to be collected vearly in this country for charitable purpoſes. The in- 
ſtitutions however, of extra parochial infirmaries, hoſpitals, and the like, 


are in ſome caſes reprehenſible. The vaſt ſums beſtowed in building them, 


the contracts made by their governors, and even the election of phyſici- 


ans, who thereby, qualified or unqualified, acquire credit, which is the ſame 


as profit, very often beget heats and cabals, which are very different fron 
the purpoſes of diſintereſted charity, owing to the violent attachments 
and prepoſſeſſions of friends, and too often even to party conſiderations, 

Notwithſtanding thoſe noble proviſions, which would baniſh poverty 
from any other country, the ſtreets of London, and the highways of 
England, abound with objects of diſtreſs, who beg in defiance of the 
laws, which render the practice ſcverely puniſhable. This 1s partly owing 
to the manner in which the common people live, who conſider the food to 
be uneatable which in other countries would be thought luxurious. 

The Engliſh liſten to the voice of misfortunes in trade, whether real 
or pretended, deſerved or accidental, and generouſly contribute to the re- 
liet of the parties, ſometimes even by placing them in a more creditable 
condition than ever. The loweſt bred of the Engliſh are capable of theſe 
and the like generous actions; but they often make an oſtentatious diſ- 
play of their own merits, which diminiſhes their value. There is among 
the generality of the Engliſh of all ranks, an unpardonable preference 
given to wealth, above moſt other conſiderations. Kiches, both in public 
and private, are often thought to compenſate for the abſence of almoſt 
every good quality. This offenſive failing arifes partly from the people 
being ſo much addicted to trade and commerce, the great object of which 
15 gain; and partly from the democrarical port of their conſtitution, WHOA 
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makes the poſſeſſion of property a qualification for the legiſlature, and for 
almoſt every other ſpecies of magiſtracy, government, honours, and dif. 
tinctions. | | 

An Engliſhman, of education and reading, is the moſt accompliſhed 
gentleman in the world: he is however ſhy and reſerved in his communi. 
cations, This unamiable coldneſs is ſo far from being affected, that it is a 
part of their natural conſtitution. Living learning and genius, often 
meet not with their ſuitable regard even from the firſt-rate neliſhmen : 
and it is not unuſual for them to throw aſide the beſt productions of lite« 
rature, if they are not acquainted with the author. While the ſtate diſ- 
tinction of Whig and Tory ſubſiſted, the heads of each party affected to 
patronize men of literary abilities; but the pecuniary encouragements 

iven them were but very moderate, and the very few who met. with pre- 
133 in the ſtate, might have earned them by a competent knowled 
of buſineſs, and that pliability which the dependents in office generally 
poſſeſs. We ſcarcely have an inſtance, even in the munificent reign of 
queen Anne, or of her predeceſſors, who owed ſo much to the preſs, of a 
man of genius, as ſuch, being made eaſy in his circumſtances. Mr. 
Addiſon had about 300l. a year of the public money to afliſt him in his tra- 
vels ; and Mr. Pope, though a Roman catholic, was offered, but did not 
accept of, the like penſion from Mr. Craggs, the whig ſecretary of ſtate; 
and it was remarked, that his tory friend and companion the earl of Ox- 
ford, when ſole miniſter, did nothing for him, but bewail his misfortune 
in being a 7 ar aa Indeed, a few men of diſtinguiſhed literary abilities, 
as well as ſome without, have of late received penſions from the crown; 
but from the conduct of ſome of them it ſhould 1 ſeem, that ſtate and par- 
ty ſervices have been expected in return. 

The unevenneſs of the Engliſh in their converſation is very remarkable: 
ſometimes it is delicate, ſprightly, and replete with true wit ; ſometimes it 
is ſolid, ingenious, and argumentative; ſometimes it is cold and phlegmatic, 
and borders upon diſguſt, and all in the ſame perſon. In many of their 
eonvivial meetings they are very noiſy, and their wit is often offenſive, 
while the loudeſt are the moſt applauded. This is particularly apt to be 
the caſe in large companies; but in ſmaller and more ſele& parties, all the 

eaſures of rational converſation, and agreeable ſociety, are enjoyed 

England in a very high degree. Courage is a quality that ſeems 
to be congenial to the Engliſh nation. Boys, they can ſpeak, diſco- 
wer that they know the proper guards in boxing with gw > a quality 
that perhaps is peculiar tu the Engliſh, and is ſeconded by a ſtrength of arm 
that few other people can exert. This gives the Englith ſoldier an infinite 
ſuperiority in all battles that are to be decided by the bayonet ſcrewed 
upon the muſket. The Engliſh courage has likewiſe the property, 
under able commanders, of being equally paſſive as active. Their ſoldiers 
will keep up their fire in the mouth of danger, but when they deliver it, it 
Has a moſt dreadful effect * their enemies; and in naval engage- 
ments they are unequalled. he Engliſh are not remarkable for invention, 
though they are for their improvements upon the inventions of others, and 
in the mechanical arts they excel all nations in the world. The intenſe ap- 
plication which an Engliſhman gives to a favourite ſtudy is incredible, and, 
as it were, abſorbs all his other ideas. This creates the numerous in · 
ſtances of mental abſences that are to be found in the nation. 

All that I have ſaid concerning the Engliſh, is to be underſtood of them in 
general, as they are at preſent; for it is not to be diſſembled, that every day 
produces ſtrong indications of great alterations in their manners. The 
great fortunes made during the late and the preceding wars, the im- 
menſe acquilitions of territory by the peace of 1763, and abuve = 
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the amazing increaſe of territorial as well as commercial 2 
the Eaſt Indies, introduced a ſpecies of le amongthe Engliſh, who have 
become rich without induſtry, and by Aiminihee the value of gold 
and filver have created a new ſyſtem of finances in the nation. Time 
alone can ſhew the event; hitherto. the conſequences ſeem to have been un- 
favourable, as it has introduced among the commercial ranks a ſpirit 
of luxury and gaming that is attended with the moſt fatal effects, and an 
emulation among ae Sr and traders of all kinds, to equal, or ſurpaſs the 
nobility and the courtiers. The plain frugal 1 men of buſineſs, 
which prevailed ſo lately as the acceſſion of the preſent family to the 
crown, are now diſregarded for taſteleſs extravagance of dreſs and equi- 
page, and the moſt expenſive amuſements and diyerſions, not only in 
the capital, but all aver the trading towns of the kingdom. | 

Even the cuſtoms of the En lth have, ſince the beginning of this cen- 
tury, undergone an almoſt total alteration. Their ancient hoſpitality ſuh- 
fiſts but in few places in the country, or is revived only upon electioneering 
occaſions. Many of their favourite diverſions are now diſuſed. Thoſe re- 
maining, are operas, dramatic exhibitions, ridottos, and ſometimes 
maſquerades in or near London; but concerts of muſic, and card and 
dancing afſemblies, are common all over the kingdom. I have already 
mentioned ſtag and fox hunting, and horſe races, of which many of 
the Engliſh are fond, even to infatuation, Somewhat however may be 
offered by way of apology for thoſe diverſions : the intenſe applica- 
which the Engliſh give to buſineſs, their ſedentary lives, and luxurious 
diet, require exerciſe ; and ſome think that their excellent breed of horſes 
is increaſed and improved by thoſe amuſements. The English are remark- 
ably cool, both in loſing and winning at play; but the former is ſometimes 
attended with acts of ſuicide. An Engliſhman will rather murder himſelf, 
than bring a ſharper, who he knows has fleeced him, to condign puniſh» 
ment, even though warranted by law. Next to horſe-racing and hunt- 
ing, cock-fighting, to the reproach of the nation, is a favourite di- 


verſion. among the great as well as the vulgar, Multitudes of both claſſes 


aſſemble round the pit at one of thoſe matches, and enjoy the pangs 
and death of this generous animal, every ſpectator being concerned in a bet, 
ſometimes of high ſums. The athletic diverſion of cricket is ſtill ke 
up in the ſouthern and weſtern of England, and is ſometimes practiſ- 
ed by people of the higheſt r Many other paſtimes are common in 
England, ſome of them of a very robuſt nature, ſuch as cudgelling, 
wreſtling, bowls, ſkittles, quoits, and priſon-baſe; not to mention duck- 
hunting, foot and aſs races, dancing, puppet-ſhews, May garlands, and 
above all, ringing of bells, a ſpecies of muſic which the Enghſh boaſt 
oy have — into an art, The barbarous diverſion of boxing 
prize-fighting, which were as frequent in England as the ſhews ot 
gladiators in Rome, are now prohibited, though often practiſed; and all 
places of public diverſions, excepting the royal theatres, are under re- 
gulations by act of parliament. Other diverſions, which are com- 
mon in other countries, ſuch as tennis, fives, billiards, cards, ſwimming, 
angling, fowling, courſing, and the like, are familiar to the Engliſh. 
Two Foc, and thoſe hi ny laudable, are perhaps peculiar to them, 
and theſe are rowing = iling. The latter, if not introduced, was 
patronized and encouraged by his preſent majeſty's father, the late prince of 
Wales, and may be conſidered as a national improvement. The Engliſh 
are amazingly fond of ſkaiting, in which, however, they are not very expert, 
but they ave adventurous in it often to the danger and loſs of their 
lives. The game acts have taken from the common people a great fund ot 


drerfon, thaugh without anſwering * purpoſes of the rich: ſor the 
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farmers and country people defitoy the game in their neſts, which they 
dare not kill with the gun. This monopoly of game, among ſo free a people 


as the Engliſh. has been conſidered in various lights. 


Dass. ] In the dreſs of both ſexes, before the preſent reign of George 


III. they followed the French: but that of the military officers partook 
of the German, in compliment to his late majeſty.- The Engliſh, at 


preſent, bid fair to be the dictators of dreſs to the French themſelves, 


at leaſt with regard to elegance, neatneſs, and richneſs of attire. People of 


uality and fortune, of both ſexes, appear on high occafions, in cloth 
q [4.5 8 


of gold and filver, the richeſt brocades, ſattins, ſilks, and velvets, both 
flowered and plain: and it is to the honour of the court, that the 
foreign manufactures of all theſe are diſcouraged. Some of theſe fich 


ſtuffs are ſaid to be brought to as great perfection in England as thy 


are in France, or any other nation. The quantities of jewels that appear 
on public occaſions are incredible, efpecially ſince the vaſt acquiſitions 
of the Engliſh in the Eaſt Indies. The ſame nobility, and perſons 


of diſtinction, on ordinary occaſions, dreſs like creditable citizens, that 


is, neat, clean, and plain, in the fineſt cloth and the beſt of linen. The full 
dreſs of a clergyman conſiſts of his gown, caſſock, ſcarf, beaver hat and roſe, 
all of black; his undreſs is a dark grey frock, and plain linen. The 
phyſicians, the formality of whoſe ares, in large tie perukes, and ſwords, 
was formerly remarkable if not ridiculous, begin now to dreſs like 
other gentlemen, and men of buſineſs. Few Engliſhmen, tradeſmen, 
merchants, and lawyers, as well as men of landed property, are without ſome 
paſſion for the ſports of the field, on which occaſions they drefs with 
remarkable propriety in a light frock, narrow brimmed hat, &c. The 
people of England love rather to be neat than fine in their apparel ; but 
fince the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty, the dreſſes at court, on particular 
occaſions, are ſuperb beyond deſcription. Few even of the loweſt tradeſ- 
men, on Sundays, carry about them leſs than 10 l. in clothing, comprehend- 


ing hat, wig, ſtockings, ſhoes, and linen, andeven many beggars in the ſtreets |. 


appear decent in their dreſs. In ſhort, none but the moſt abandon- 
ed of both ſexes are otherwiſe ; and the appearance of an artiſan or 
manufacturer in holiday times, is ede an indication of his in- 
duſtry and morals, | | 7 {on 

REi1610n.] Euſebius, and other ancient writers, poſitively aſſert, 
that Chriſtianity was firſt preached in South Britain by the apoſtles and 
their diſciples ; and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe; that the ſucceſs of the 
Romans 18 a highway for the triumphs of the goſpel of peace. It is 
certain alſo, that many of the ſoldiers and officers in the Roman armies were 
Chriſtians; and as their legions were repeatedly ſent over 'to England 
to extend as well as preſerve their conqueſts, it is probable that thus Chril- 
tianity was diffuſed among the natives. If any of the apoſtles viſited 
this country and our heathen anceſtors, it was St. Paul, whoſe zeal, 
diligence, and fortitude were abundant. But who was” the firſt preacher, 
or the preciſe year and period, the want of records leaves us at a loſs ; and 
all the traditions about Joſeph of Arimathea and St. Peter's preaching 
the goſpel in Britain, and Simon Zelotes ſuffering martyrdom here, are 
romantic fables, monkiſh legends. We have good authority to ſay, 
that about the year 150, a great number of perſons profeſſed the Chriſtian 
faith here, and, according to archbiſhop Uſher in the year 1825 there was a 
ſchool af learning to provide the Britiſh churches with proper teachers; 
and from that period it ſeems ag if Chriſtianity advanced its-benign and 
falutary influences among the inhabitants in their ſeveral diſtricts. It is 
unneceſſary to repeat what has been ſaid in the Introduction reſpecting the 
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in this place, that John Wickliffe, an Engliſhman, educated at Oxford in 


the reign of Edward III. has the honour of being the firſt perſon in Eu- 
rope who F called in queſtion, and boldly refuted thoſe doctrines 
which had paſſed for certain during ſo many ages. The conſtitution of 
the church is epiſcopal, and it is governed by biſhops, whoſe benefices 
were converted by the Norman conqueror into temporal baronies, in right 
of which every biſhop has a ſeat and vote in the houſe of peers. . The be- 
nefices of the inferior flergy are now. freehold, but in many places their, 
tithes are imprepriated in favour A the laity. The ceconomy of the church 
of England has been accuſed far the inequality of its livings; ſome of them 
extending from three hundred to fourteen hundred a. year, and many, 
particularly in Wales, being too ſmall to maintain a clergyman, eſpecially 
he has a family, with any tolerable decency.; but. this ſeems not eaſily. 
to be remedied, unleſs the dignified clergy would adopt and ſupport the re- 
forming ſcheme. The crown, as well as private perſons, has done great; 
things towards the augmentation of poor livings. +; , 21015 2/ot)ur) 
The dignitaries of the church of England, ſuch as deans, prebendaries,, 
and the like, have generally large incomes z ſome of them exceeding in. 
value thoſe of biſhoprics, for which reaſon the revenues of a rich deanry, 
or other living, is often annexed to a poor biſhopric. At preſent, the. 
clergy of the — of England, as to temporal matters, are in a molt 
flouriſhing ſituation, becauſe the value of their tithes increaſes with the 
improvements of lands, which of late have been amazing in England. 
The ſovereigns of England, ever fince the reign; of Henry VIII. have- 
been called in public writs, the ſupreme. heads of the church; but this 
title conveys no ſpiritual meaning; as it only denotes, the regal power, to; 
prevent any eccleſiaſtical differences, or, in other words, to ſubſtitute the 
ing in place of the pope before the Reformation, with regard to tempora- 
lities, and the internal economy of the church. The kings of England 
never intermeddle in eccleſiaſtical diſputes, unleſs by preventing the con- 
vocation from fitting to agitate them, and are contented to give a ſanction 
to the legal rights of the cler x. of 546 Soli i 
The 3 — of e under this deſcription of the monarchical 
wer over it, is governed by two archbiſhops, and tweuty-four biſhops, 
ſides the biſhop of Sodor and Man, who not being poſſeſſed of an Engliſh, 
barony, does not fit in the houſe of peers *, The two archbiſhops. are 


To the following liſt I have ſubjoined the ſum each ſee is charged in the king's 
books; for though that ſum is far from being the real annual value of the ſee, yet it 
alliſts in forming a comparative eſtimate between the revenues of cach ſce-with thoſe 
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choſe of Canterbury arid York, who are dignified with the 4dArets of 


Your Grace. The former is the firſt pee of the rtalm, as well as me- 
833 the Engliſh church. He takes precedence, next th the royal 

mily, of all dukes and officers of ſtate, He is enabled to hold ecclefia- 
ftical courts upon all affairs that were formerly cognifable in the chutt ot 
Rome, when not repugtiant to the law of God, or the king's 3 
He has the privilege confequently of granting, in certain cats, icences and 
diſpenſations, together with the 8 of wills, when the party dying is 
worth tpwatts of five pounds. Beſides his own dioceſe, he has under hitti 
the biſhops of London, Wincheſter, Ely, Lincoln, Rocheſter, Litchfield 
and'Coventry, Heteford, 'Wotceſter, Bath and Wells, Saliſbury, Exeter, 
Chicheſter, Norwich; - Glouceſter, Oxford, Peterborough, Briſtol ; and, 
in Wales, St. David's, Landaff, St. Aſaph, and Bangor. 

The archbiſhop'of Canterbury his, by the conſtitution and laws of Eng. 
and, ſuch extenfive powers, that ever ſince the death of archbiſhop Laud 
(whole character will be hereafter given) the government of England has 
ohitfly thought proper to raiſe to that dignity men of very moderate prin- 
giples ; but they have generally been mett of conſiderable learning and 
abjlities, This practice has been! attended with excellent effect, with re- 
gar to the public tranquillity of the church, and c6hſequently bf the 

te. | . 


The #rchibiſhop of Tork takes place of all dukes not of the blood royal, 
and of all officers of ſtate, the lord chancellor excepted. He has in hs pro- 
vince, beſide his own dioceſe, the biſhoprics of Durham, Carlifle, Cheſter, 
and Sodor and Man, In Northumberland, he has tlie power of a pala- 
tine, and juriſdiction in all criminal proceedings. 

The biſhops ire addreſſed by the appellation of Your Lordfliips, ſtyled 
« Right reverend fathers in God,“ and take the precedence of all tempo- 
ral barons, 4 They have all the privileges of peers; and the biſhoprics of 
Eotidon, Wincelter, Durham, Salibury, Ely, and Lincoln, require no 
additional revenues to ſupport their prelates in the rank of noblemen. . 
Engliſh biſhops are to examine and ordain prieſts and deacons, to conſecrate 
churches and butyirig places, and to adminiſter tlie rite bf confirmation, 


Their juriſdiction relates to the probatidh'6f wills; to grant adminiſtration 


of goods to ſuth as die inteſtate ; to take care of periſhable goods when 
no one will adminiſter; to collate to benefices; to grant inſtitutions to 
livings ; to defend the liberties of the church; and to viſit their own dio- 
ceſes once in three years. . Foes 
_ Deans and prebendaries of cathedrals have been already mentioned: but 
it would perhaps be difficult to aſſign their utility in the church, farther 
than to add to the pori:p of worſhip, and to make pfoviſion for clergymen 
of -eminence and merit; but intereſt often prevails over merit in the ap- 
pointment. England contains about fixty archdeacons, whoſe office is to 
viſit the churches twice or thrice every year, but their offices are leſs lu- 
trative than they are honourable. Subordinate to them are the rural 
Jeans, formerly ſtyled arch-preſbyters, who ſignify the biſhop's pleaſure 
to his clergy, the lower claſs of which conſiſts of prieſts and deacons. 
The eccleſiaſtical government of England is, properly ſpeaking, lodged in 
the convocation; which is a national repreſentative or 84 and anſwe 
pediey nearly to the ideas we have of a parliatnent. They are convok 
t the ſame time with every parliament, and their buſineſs is to conſider of 
the ſtate of the church, and to call thoſe to an account who have advanced 
new opinions, inconſiſtent with the doctrines of the church of England. 
Some high flying clergymen, during the reign of queen Anne, and in the 
degianing of that of George 1, rated the power of the courgettion "ths 
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keiphit that was inconſiſtent with the principles of religious toleration, and 
Indeed of civil liberty; ſo that the crown was obliged to exert its prernga- 
tive of calling the members together, and of didolving them, and ever 
ſince, they have not been permitted to fit for any time in which they 
could do bufineſs. 1 . 

The court of afches is the moſt ancient conſiſtory of the province of 
Canterbuty, and all appeals in church matters, from the judgment of the 
inferior courts, are directed to this. The proceſſes run in the name of the 
judge, who is called dean of the arches ; and the advocates who plead 

a court muſt be doors of the civil law. The court of audience 

as the ſame authority with this, to which the archbiſhop's chancery was 
formerly joined. The prerogative court is that wherein wills are proved, 
atid 4dminiftration taken out. The court of peculiars, relating to cer- | 
tain pariſhes, have a juriſdiction among themſelves, for the probate of 
wills, and ate therefore exempt from the biſhop's courts, The ſee of 
Canterbury has no leſs than fifteen of theſe peculiars. The court of de- 
egates receives its name from its confiſting of commiſſioners delegated or 
a inted by the royal commiſſion ; but it is no ſtanding court. Every 
diſhoþ has älſo a court of his own, called the conſiſtory court. Every 
archi ry has likewiſe his court, as well as the dean and chapter of every 
cathedral, 2 : 

The church of England is now, beyond any other national church, to- 
lerant in its principles. Moderation is its governing character, and in 
England hv religious ſect is prevented from worſhipping God in that man- 
ner which their conſciences approve. Some ſevere laws, were, in 
lately in force againſt thoſe pf̃oteſtant diſſenters who did not aſſent to the 
doctrinal articles of the church of England; but theſe laws were not exe 
cuted ; ant in 1979, religious liberty received a confiderable augmenta 

tion, by an act which was then paſſed for granting a legal toleration to 
diſſenting miniſters and ſchoolmaſters, without their ſubſcribing any of 
the articles of the church of England. Not to enter upon the motives of 
the reformati on under Henry Vitt. it is certain that epiſcopal govern» 
ment; excepting the few years from the civil wars under Charles 1: to the 
teſtoration of his ſon, has ever ſince prevailed in England. The wiſdom 
of acknowledging the king the head of the church, is conſpicuous, in 

, diſcouraging all religious 1 and intolerancy; and if religious ſec- 
taries have multiplied in England, it is from the ſame principle that civil 
licentiouſneſs has prevailed ; I mean a tenderneſs in matters that can af- 
fe& either conſcience or liberty. The bias which the clergy had towards 
popery in the reign of Henry III. and his ſon, and even ſo late as that 
of Elizabeth, occaſioned an interpoſition of the civil power for a farther 
reformation, 'Therice aroſe the pzricans, fo called from their maintaining 
a ſingular putity of life and manners. Many of them were worthy pious 
men, and ſome of them good patriots. Their deſcendants ate the modern 


prefbyterians, who retain the ſame character, and have true principles of | | | 
civil and religious liberty; but their theological ſentiments have under- | 
ou a conſiderable change, Their doArine, like the church of Scotland E 

$ originally derived from the Geneva plan, inſtituted by Calvin, an- 


tended to an abolition of epiſcopacy, and to veſting the government of 4 
the church in a parity of preſbyters, But the modern Engliſh preſbyteri- | 
ans, in their ideas of church-goverriment, differ little from the jnde- i 
pendents, or congregationaliſts, who are fo called from holding zhe inde- | 
pendency of congregational churches, without any reſpe& to doctrine; | 
and-in this ſenſe atmoſt all the i enters in England are now become inde- 9 
Pehieicts, As to points of doctrine, the preſbyterians are generally Armi - : 
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nians. Many of their miniſters have greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their learning and abilities, and ſome of their writings are held in high 
eſtimation by many of the clergy, and other members of the eſtabliſhed 
church. The ſame may be ſaid of ſome of the independent and baptiſt. 
| miniſters. The independents are generally Calviniſts. The baptiſts do 
not believe that infants are proper ſubjects of baptifm, and in the baptiſm 
of adults they practiſe immerſion into water. They are divided into two 
claſſes, which are ſtyled general baptiſts, and particular baptiſts. The ge- 
neral on Vn are Arminians, aud the particular baptiſts are Calvinifts 
The moderate'clergy of the church of England treat the proteſtant dif 
Tenters with affection and friendſhip : and though the hierarchy of their 
church, and the character of biſhops, are capital points in their religion, 
they conſider their differences with the preſbyterians, and even with the 
baptifts, as not being very material to ſalvation; nor indeed do many 
of the eſtabliſhed church think that they are ſtrictly and conſarentiouſly 
bound to believe the doctrinal parts of the thirty-nine articles, which they 
are obliged to ſubſcribe before they can enter into holy orders. Several 
of them have of late contended in their writings, that all ſubſcriptions to 
religious ſyſtems are repugnant to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and to refor- 
mation. Some doctrines which were formerly generally conſidered as too 
facred to be oppoſed, or even examined, are now publicly controverted, 
particularly the doctrine of the. Trinity. Places ef worſhip have been 
eſtabliſhed in which that doctrine has been openly renounced ; and ſeveral 
clergymen have thrown up valuable livings in the church, and aſſigned 
their difbelief of that doctrine as the motive of their conduct. 

The Methodiſts are a ſect of a late inſtitution, and their founder is gene - 
rally looked upon to be Mr. George Whitefield, a divine of the church of 
England; but it is difficult to deſcribe the tenets of this numerous ſect. 
They pretend to great fervour and devotion, and thejr founder thought 
that the form of eccleſiaſtical worſhip, and prayers whether taken from a 
common prayer book, or poured forth extempore, was a matter of indif- 
ference, he accordingly made uſe of both theſe methods. His followers 
are rigid obſervers of the doctrinal articles of the church of England, and 
or themſelves to be Calviniſts. But even the ſe& of methodiſts is 
plit among themſelves, fome of them acknowledging Mr. Whitefield, and 
others Mr. Weſley, for their leader; not to mention a variety of ſubordi- 
nate ſects (ſome of whom are from Scotland, particularly the Sandema- 
zians) who have their ſeparate followers, but very few, at London and 
other places in England. Mr. Whitefield died a few years ſince ; but the 
Pres of worſhip erected by him near London, are ſtill frequented by per- 

ons of the ſame principles, and they profeſs a great reſpect for his me- 
_— Some of the Calviniſtic doctrines were oppoſed by Mr. Weſley, 
and his followers, particularly that of predeſtination ; but they appear ſtill 
to retain ſome of them, He erected a very large place of public worſhip 
near Moorfields, and had under him a confiderable number of ſubordinate 
3 who ſubmitted to their leader very implicitly, propagate 
his opinions, and make proſelytes throughout the kingdom with great 
induſtry. After a very long life, ſpent in the moſt ſtrenuous endeavours 
to do good, and having been bleſt in reforming the morals of thouſands 
of the lower ranks of ſociety, he died in 1791. 

The Pxaters are a religious ſe, which took its riſe about the middle 
of the laſt century: a ſummary account of their tenets having been pub- 
hſhed by.themſelves, the following is abſtracted from it. | 

« They believe. in one eternal God, the Creator and preſerver of 

: DR | | univerſe, 
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| univerſe, and in Jeſus Chriſt his Son; the Meſah and Mediator of the 


new covenant. | , 
„When they ſpeak of the miraculous concepiion, birth, life, miracles, 


death, reſurrection, and aſcenſion of our Saviour, they uſe ſcriptural 


terms, and-acknowledge his divinity, 

« To Chriſt alone they give the title of the word of God, and not to 
the ſcriptures, although they highly eſteem theſe ſacred writings, in ſub- 
ordination: to the Spirit from which they were given forth. | 

« They believe (and it is their diſtinguiſhing tenet), that every man 
coming into the world, is endued with a_ meaſure of the light, grace, or 
good ſpirit of Chriſt, by which, as it is attended to, he is enabled to diſ- 


tinguiſh good from evil, and to correct the corrupt propenſities of his na- 


ture, which mere reaſon 1s altogether inſufficient to overcome. 

« They think the influence of the Spirit eſpecially neceſſary to the 
performance ot worſhip ; and conſider as obſtructions to pure worſhip, all 
forms which divert the attention of the mind from the ſecret influence of 
this unction from the Holy One. They think it incumbent on Chriſtians 
to meet often together, and to wait in ſilence to have a true ſight of their 
condition beſtowed upon them; believing even a ſingle ſigh ariſing from 
ſuch a ſenſe to be more acceptable to God than any performances, how. 
ever ſpecious, which originate in the will of man. 

« As they do not encourage any miniſtry but that which is believed to 
ſpring fram the influence of the Holy Spirit, ſo neither do they reſtrain this 
influence to perſons of any condition in life, or to the male ſex alone; but as 


male and female are one in Chriſt, ey allow ſuch of the female ſex as 
are endued with a right qualification for the miniſtry, to exerciſe their 


gitts tor the general edification of the church. 

* Reſpecting baptiſm, and what is termed the Lord's ſupper, they be- 
lieve. that the baptiſm with water, adminiſtered by John, belonged to an 
inferior and decreaſing diſpenſation, 

« With reſpect to the other rite, they believe that communion between 
Chriſt and his church is not maintained by any external performance; but 
only by a real participation of his divine nature through faith. 

They declare againſt oaths and war; abiding literally by Chriſt's poſi- 
tive injunction, 4 >wear not at all.” From the precepts of the goſpel, from 
the example of our Lord, and from his ſpirit in their hearts, they, maintain 
that wars and fightings are repugnant to the, goſpel. | 

hey diſuſe the names of the months and days, which were given in 
honour of the heroes or falſe gods of the heathens ; and the cuſtom of 
ſpeaking to a ſingle perſon in the plural number, as having ariſen alſo 
trom motives of adulation. Compliments, ſuperfluity of apparel, and fur- 
niture, outward ſhews of rejoicing, and mourning, and obſervations of 
days and times, they eſteem to be incompatible with the ſimplicity and ſin- 
cerity of a Chriſtian life; and public diverſions, gaming, and other vain 
amuſements of the world, they condemn as a waſte of time, and diyerting 
the attention of the mind from the ſober duties of life. | 

« This ;ociety hath a diſcipline eſtabliſhed among them, the purpoſes 


of which are the relief of the poor—the maintenance of good order—the 


{upport of the teſtimonies which they. believe it is their duty to bear to the 
world—and the help and recovery of ſuch as are overtaken in faults. 

It is their decided judgment that it is contrary to the goſpel to ſue each 
other at law. They enjoin all to end their differences by ſpeedy and impar- 
tial arbitration according 'to rules laid down. If any refuſe to adopt this 
mode, or having adopted it, to ſubmit to the award, it is the rule of the 
{ſociety that ſuch be diſowned,” L 
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It is well known that William Penn, one of this fociety, founded the 
province of Pennſylvania, and introduced therein a plan of civiÞ and reli - 
gious liberty, lon en the latter, at that time unexampled. The 
government of the province was at firſt, and for years, chiefly in 
the hands of the quakers ; but as perſons of other . increaſed, 
and became partakers of power, they grew uneaſy at the pacific plan of 
the quakers, and at length fucceeding to eſtabliſh fuch modes of defence 
for their country as did not accord with the principles of the latter, theſe 
3 withdrew themſelves from active empl6yments of the ſtate. For 
ome time previous to the late revolution, few of them were found in any 
other ſtation” than that of private citizens; and during its progreſs, their 
refuſing to arm expoſed them to much ſuffering, by diſtraints levied on 
them, in order to procure their quota in ſupport of the war. 

Many families in England ſtill profeſs the Roman catholic religion, and 
its exerciſe is under very mild and gentle reſtriftions. Though the penal 
Jaws ayainft papiſts in England appear at firſt to be ſevere, yet they are ei- 
ther not executed, or with 10 much lenity, that a Roman catholic feels 
Himſelf under few hardſhips. Legal evaſions are found out for the double 
taxes upon their landed property, and, as they are ſubje& to none of the 
expences and troubles (unleſs voluntary) attending public offices, parlia- 
mentary elections, and the like burdens, the Engliſh papiſts are in general 
In good circumſtances as t6 their private fortunes, Some of the penal 
laws againſt them have alfo lately been r pealed, much to the ſatisfac- 
tion of all liberal-minded men, though a vehement o was afterwards 


. raiſed againſt the meaſure by ignorance and bigotry. The _ now 


ſeern 7 be convinced, that a change of government, inſtead of bettering 
would hurt their ſituation, becauſe 1t would increaſe the jealouſy of the le · 
3 which muſt undoubtedly expoſe them daily to greater burdens 
nd heavier penalties. This ſenſible confideration has of late made the 
Roman catholics to appear as dutiful and zealous ſubjects as any his ma- 
jeſty has. Searcely any Engliſh papiſts, excepting thoſe who were bred, 
or had ferved abroad, were engaged in the rebellion of the year 1745, 
and though thofe at home were moſt carefully obſerved, few or none of 
them were found guilty of diſloyal practices. ; | 
As England has been famous for the variety of its religious ſects, ſo it 


Has alſo'for its Free. thinter:; but that term has been app ied in very dif- 
pole 


ferent ſenſes. It has ſometimes been uſed to denote oppoſers of religion in 
general, and in particular of revealed religion; but it has alſo been applied 
to thoſe who have been far from diſbelieving Chriſtianity, and who have 
only oppoſed ſome of thoſe doctrines which are to be found in public creeds 
and formularies, but which they conceived to be no part of the original 
Chtiftian ſyſtem, As to thoſe who are truly deifs or infidels, there is 
abutidant reaſon to believe, that this claſs of men is much more numerous 


in ſome popifh countries than in England. Chriſtianity is ſo much obſcured 
und disfigured by the fopperies and ſuperſtitions of the Romiſh church, 


that men who think freely are naturally apt to be prejudiced againft it, 
when they ſee it in fo difadvantageons a form: and this appears to be in 
fact very much the cafe abroad. But in England, where men have every 
l of ſeeing it exhibited in a more rational manner, they have 
leſs cauiſe to be prejndiced agaĩnſt it; and therefore are more ready to en · 
ter into an examination of the evidence of its divine origin. Nor does it 
appear, that the 3 of the Deiſts againſt Chriſtianity have been of any 
real diſſervice to it, On the contrary, they have cauſed the arguments in 
its favour to be uſed with greater force and clearneſs, and have been the 
means of producing ſuch defences of it, as all the cuteneſs of modern infi- 


wclity has been unable to overthrow. . 
| ; TY 
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Lancback.] The Engliſh language is known to oe a compound of 


almoſt oy other language in Europe, particularly the Saxon, the 
French, 


common to other nations, particularly the Spaniards and the Italians. 
To deſcribe it abſtractedly, would be ſuperfluous to an Engliſh reader, but 
relatively, it enjoys all the properties, without many of the defects, of 
other European languages. It is more energetic, manly, and expreſſixe, 
than either the French or the Italian; more copious than the Spaniſh, 
and more eloquent than the German, or the other northern tongues. It 
is however ſubje& to ſome conſiderable provincialities in its accent, there 
being much difference in the pronunciation of the inhabitants of different 
counties ; but this chiefly affects the loweſt of the people; for as to well - 
educated and well-bred ons there is little difference in their pronun- 
ciation all over the king People of fortune and education in Eng- 
land, of both ſexes, alſo commonly either ſpeak or underſtand the French, 
and many of them the Italian and Spaniſſi: but it has been obſerved, that 
foreign nations have great difficulty in underſtanding the few Engliſh who 
talk Latin, which is perhaps the reaſon why that language is much diſuſed 
in England, even by the learned proſeſſions. | | 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] England may be looked upon as 
another word for the ſeat of learning and the Muſes. Her great Alfred 


cultivated both, in the time of the Saxons, when barbariſm and ignorance 


overſpread the reſt of Europe ; nor has there, ſince his time, been wanting 
a continual ſucceſſion of learned men, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their writings or ſtudies. Theſe are ſo numerous, that a bare cata» 
logue of their names, down to this day, would form a moderate volume, 


The Engliſh inſtitutions; for the benefit of ſtudy, partake of the cha- 


racer of their learning. They are ſolid and ſubſtantial, and provide for 
the eaſe, the diſencumbrance, the peace, the plenty, and the conveniency 
of its profeſſors; witneſs the two univerſities of Oxford and Cambtidge, 
inſtitutions that are not to be matched in the world, and which were te- 
ſpeed even amidſt the barbarous rage of civil war. The induſtrious Le- 
land, who was himſelf a moving library, was the firſt who publiſhed.a 
ſhort collection of the lives and characters of thoſe learned perſans'-who 
preceded the reign of his maſter Henry VIII. among whom he has inſerted 
ſeveral of the blood royal of both ſexes, — a ſon and daughter 
of the great Alfred, Editha, the queen of Edward the Confeſſor, and other 
Saxon princes, ſome of whom were equally devoted to Mars and the Muſes. 


In ſpeaking of the dark ages, it would be r if 1 ſhould . 


omit the mention of that prodigy of learning, and natural philoſophy, 
Roger Bacon, who was the forerunner in ſcience to the great Bacon lord 
Verulam, as the latter was to fir Iſaac Newton. Among the other eu- 
rious works written by this illuſtrious man, we find treatiſes n gram- 
mar, mathematics, phyſics, the flux and reflux of the Britiſh ſea, optics, 
geography, aſtronomy, chronology, chemiſtry, logic, metaphyſics, ethics, 
medicine, theology, philology, and upon the impediments of knowledge. 
He lived under ” III. and died at Oxford about the year 1294. The 
honourable Mr. Walpole has preſerved the memory of ſome nable and 
royal Engliſh authors, who have done honour to learning and the Muſes, 


and to this work I muſt refer. Since the Reformation, England reſem- 


bles a galaxy of literature ; and it is but doing juſtice to the memory of 


cardinal Woolſey, though otherwiſe a dangerous and proſligate miniſter, | 
encouragement laid the foun - 


to acknowledge, that both his example 


des the Biographia Britannica- 
+ | 2 dation 


ENG LAND | | as 


the Celtic. Ihe Saxon, however, predominates ; and the 
words that are borrowed from the French, being radically Latin, are 
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in thoſe times of diſtraction. Uſher, Walton, Willes, Harrington, Wil- 
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dation of the polite arts, and greatly contributed to the revival of claficat 
the Engliſh clergy had different ſenti- 


learning in England. As many o 
ments in religious matters at the time of he Reformation, encouragement 
was given to learned foreigners to ſettle in England. Edward VI. during 


his life, did a great deal for the encouragement of theſe foreignets, | 


and ſhewed diſpoſitions for cultivating the moſt uſeful parts of learnin 


had he lived. Learning, as well as liberty, ſuffered an almoſt total 


eclipſe in England, during the bloody bigotted reign of queen Mary. 


Elizabeth, ber ſiſter, was herſelf a learned princeſs.” She advanced many 


rſons of conſummate abilities to high ranks, both in church and ftate ; 
ut ſhe ſeems to have conſidered their literary accompliſhments to have 
been only ſecondary to their civil. In this ſhe ſhewed herſelf à great 
politician, but ſhe would have been a more amiable queen had ſhe raiſed 
enius from obſcurity : for though ſhe was no ſtranger to Spenſer's muſe, 
the ſuffered herſelf to be ſo much impoſed upon by a taſtelefs miniſter, 
that the poet languiſhed to death in obſcurity, Though ſhe taſted the 
beauties of the divine Shakſpeare, yet we know not that they were diſ- 
tinguiſhed by any particular acts of her munificence; but her parſimony was 


- -nobh een by her favourite the earlof Eſſex, the politeſt ſcholat of his age, 


and his friend the earl of Southampton, who were liberal patrons of genius. 
The encouragement of learned foreigners in England continued to the 
reign of James I. who was very munificent to Caſaubon, and other foreign 
me of diſtinction, even of different prineiples. He was himſelf no 
t author, but his example had a conſiderable effe& upon his ſubjects; 

in his reign. were formed thoſe great maſters of polemic divinity, whoſe 
works are almoſt inexhauſtible mines of knowledge. Nor muſt it be for- 
22 that the ſecond Bacon, whom I have already mentioned, was by 
im created viſcount Verulam, and lord high chancellor of England. He 


was likewiſe the patron of Camden and other hiſtorians, as well as anti. 


quaries, whoſe works are to this day ſtandards in'thoſe ſtudies. Upon the 
whole, therefore, it cannot be denied, that Engliſh learning is under ob- 
ligations to James I. though, as he had a very pedantic taſte himſclf, he 
was the means of diffuſing a ſimilar taſte among his ſubjects. 
His ſon Charles I. had a taſte for the polite arts, eſpecially ſculpture, 
painting, and architecture. He was the patron of Rubens, Vandyke, Inigo 
— and other eminent artiſts; ſo that, had it net been for the civil 
wars, he would probably have converted his court and capital into a ſecond 
Athens; and the collections he made for that purpoſe, conſidering his pe- 
cuniary difficulties, were ſtupendous. His favourite, the duke of Buck- 
ingham, imitated him in that reſpect, and laid out the amazing fum of 
400,0001. upon his cabinet of paintings and curioſities. | 
The earl of Arundel was, however, the great Mæcenas of that age, and 
by the immenſe. acquiſition he made of antiquities, eſpecially his famous 
marble inſcriptions, he may ſtand upon a footing, as to the encouragement 
and utility of literature, with the greateſt of the Medicean princes. Charles 
and his court had little or no reliſh for poetry; but ſuch was his generoſity 
in encouraging genius and merit of every kind, that he increaſed the ſalary 
of bis poet laureat, the famous Ben Jonſon, from 100 marks to 100l. per 
annum, and a tierce of Spaniſh wine; which ſalary is continued to this day. 
The public encouragement of learning and the arts ſuffered indeed an 
eclipſe, duriag the time of the civil wars, and the ſucceeding interreg- 
num. Many very learned men, however, found their fituations un- 


der Cromwell, though he was no ſtranger to their political ſentiments, 
ſo eaſy, that they followed their. ſtudies, to the vaſt benefit of every 


branch of learning ; and many works of vaſt literary merit appeared even 
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kins, and a prodigious number of other . great names, were unmoleſted 
and even favoured by that uſurper; and he would alſo have filled the 
univerſities with literary merit, could he have done it with any degree 
of ſafety to his goverment. | | | | 4 
| The reign of Charles II. was chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the great pro- 
ficiency to which it carried natural knowledge, eſpecially by the in- 
ſtitution of the Royal Society. The king was a good judge of thoſe 
ſtudies, and, though irreligious himſelf, England never abounded more with 
learning and able divines than' in his reign, Heloved painting, and poetry, 
but was far more munificent to the former than the latter The incompa- 
rable Paradiſe Loſt, by Milton, was publiſhed in his reign, but was 
not read or attended to 1n proportion to- its merit ; though it was far from 
being diſregarded ſo much as has been commonly apprehended. The reigr 
of Charles IT. notwithſtanding the bad taſte of his court in ſeveral of t 
lite arts, by ſome 1s reckoned the Auguſtan age in England, and is dig- 
Aified with the names of Boyle, Halley, Hooke, r d Harvey, 
Temple, Tillotſon, Barrow, Butler, Cowley, Waller, Dryden, Wycherley, 
and Otway. The pulpit aſſumed more majeſty, a better ſtyle, and 
truer energy than it had ever known before. Claſſic literature reco- 
vered many of its native graces; and though England could not under him 
boaſt of a jones and a Vandyke, yet fir Chriſtopher Wren introduced 
a more general regularity than had ever been known before in architecture. 
Nor was fir Chriſtopher ' Wren merely diſtinguiſhed by his {kill as an 
architect“. His knowledge was very extenſive, and his diſcoveries 
in philoſophy, mechanics, &c. contributed much to the -reputation of the 
new-eſtabliſhed Royal Society. Some excellent Engliſh painters (for 
Lely and Kneller were foreigners) alſo flouriſhed in this reign. 
hat of James II. though he likewiſe had a taſte for the fine arts, is 
chiefly diſtinguiſhed in the province of literature by thoſe compoſitions 
that were publiſhed by the Engliſh divines againſt popery, and which, 
for ſtrength of Feaſoning, and depth of erudition, never were equalled 
in any age or country. wy | | Fes 
The names of Newton and Locke adorned the reign of William III. and 
he had a particular eſteem for the latter, as he had alſo for Tillotſon 
and Burnet, though he was far from being liberal to men of genius. 
Learning flouriſhed, however, in his reign, merely by the excellency of 
the ſoil in which it had been planted. RN hen | 
The moſt uninformed readers are not unacquainted with the improve- 
ments which learnit g, and all the polite arts, received-under the auſpices of 
queen Anne, and which put her court at leaſt on a footing with that 
of Lewis XIV. in its moſt ſplendid days. Many of the great men, 
who had figured in the reigns of the Stuarts and William were {till alive, 
and in the full exerciſe of their faculties, when a new race ſprung up, in the 
republic of learning and the arts. Addiſon, Prior, Pope, Swift, lord 
lingbroke, lord Shafteſbury, Arbuthnot, Congreve, Steele, Rowe, aud ma- 
ny other excellent writers, both in verſe and proſe, need but to be mention- 
ed to be admired ; and the Engliſh were as triumphant in literature as in 
war. Natural and moral philoſophy kept pace with the polite arts, 


Mr. Horace Walpole ſays, that a variety of knowledge proclaims the univerſality, 
« multiplicity of works the abundance, and St. Paul's the greatneſs of fir Chriſtopher's 
genius. So many t architects as were employed on St. Peter's have not left, upon the 
Whole, a more perfect cdifice than this work of a ſingle mind. The nobleſt temple, the 

rgeſt palace, and the moſt ſumptuous hoſpital, in ſuch a kingdom as xitain, are all the 
works of the ſame hand. He reſtored London, and recorded its fall. He built about 
fifty pariſh churches, and deſigned the monument. 2 e 


and 


of them were no mean proficients themſelves, Georg 
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and exen religious and political diſpytes contributed to the 3 


learning, by the unbounded liberty which the ME ache ale 


in ſperuſative matters, and which has been found hi dyantageo 
the promotion of true and valuable knowledge. highly nnen 


he miniſters of George I. were the patrons of erudion, ned ſome 
Soto wn. es. e II. was himſelf no 
Mzxcenas, yet his reign yielded to none of the preceding in the numbers of 
learned and ingenious men NN The bench of Ss was 
never known to be ſo well provided with abſe prelates as It was in the early 
years of his reign ; -a full proof that his nobility and miniſters were 
judges er literary qualifications, In other departments of erudition, 
the favour of the public generally ſupplied the coldneſs of the court, 
After the rebellion in the year 1745, when Mr. Peltiam was conſidered as 
being firſt minifter, this ſcreen between government and literature was in 


eat meafure removed, and men of genius began then to taſte the ro 4 


nty. Since that period, a great progreſs has been made in the polite 
arts in England. The a Academy has been inſtituted, ſame very able 
artifts have ariſen, and the annual public exhibitions of painting and 
ſculpture have been extremely favourable to the arts, by promoting a ſpirit 
of emulation, and exciting a greater attention to works of genius of 
this kind among the public in general. But notwithſtandin hf favour- 
able circumſtances, the fine arts have been far from Ta with that 
public patronage, to which they have ſo juſt a claim. Few of our public 
edifices are adorned. with paintings or with ſtatues. The ſculptors meet 


with little employment, nor is the hiſtorical painter much ee 


Though the Britiſh artiſts of the age have proved that their genius 
for the fine arts is equal to thoſe of any other nation. A 
Beſides learning, and the fine arts in general, the Engliſh excel in what 
we called the learned profeſſions, Their courts of juſtice are adorned with 
greater abilities and virtues, perhaps, than thoſe which any other country 
can boaſt of. - A remarkable inſtance of which occurs, in the appointments 
for the laſt 200 years of their lord chancellors, who hold the bibel 
moſt uncontrollable judicial ſeat in the kingdom, and yet it is acknowledged 
by all parties, that during that time, their bench has 1emained unpol- 
uted by corruption, or partial affections. The few inſtances that may be 
alledged to the contrary, fix no imputation of wilful guilt upon the parties. 
The great lord chancellor Bacon was cenſured indeed for corrupt practices, 
but malevolence itſelf does not ſay that he was guilty any farther than in 
too much indulgence to his ſervants. The caſe of one of his ſucceſſors is 
ſtill more favourable to his memory, as his cenſure reflects diſgrace only up- 


on his enemies; and his lordſhip was, in the judgment of every man 


of candour and conſcience, fully acquitted, Even Jefferies, jnfernal as he 
was in his politics, never was accuſed of partiality in the cauſes that came 


before him as chancellor. . 


It muſt be acknowledged, py neither pulpit nor bar-eloquence have 
deen ſufficiently ſtudied in England; but this is owing to the genius 
of the people, and their laws. The ſermons of their divines are often learn- 
ed, and always found as to the practical and doctrinal part; for the many 
religious ſects in England require to be oppoſed rather by reaſoning than 
eloquence, An unaccountable notion has however prevailed even among 
ſome of the clergy themſelves, that the latter is incompatible with the for- 


mmer, as if the arguments of Cicero and Demoſthenes were weakened 


by thoſe powers of language with whieh they are adorned: A ſhort time 
perhaps may remove this prepoſſeſſion, and convince the clerg 


as the laity, that true eloquence is the firſt and faireſt handmad of argu- 


mentation. The reader, howeyer, is not to imagine, that I aan inet 
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that the preachers'of the Engliſh church are deſtitute; of the graces bf 
Hocution/z ſo far from that, no clergy in the world can _ them in the 
purity and perſpicuity of language, though I think that if they conſulted 
more tliah they do the powers of elocution, they would preach with more 
effect. If the ſemblance of 'thofe powers, coming from the mouths of ig - 
norant enthuſlaſts, are attended with the amazing effects we daily fee, 
what muſt not be.the conſequence if they were exerteq; in reality, and ſup : 
with ſpirit and learning? „ | we £7 ite BP 
The laws of England are of ſo peculiar a caſt, tliat the ſeveral pleadings 
at the bar do not admit, or but very ſparingly, of the flowers of ſpeech'; 
and I am apt to think, that a paging 10 the Ciceronian manner would 
make a ridiculous appearance in Weſtminſterchall. The Engliſh lawyers, 
however, though they deal little in eloquence, are well verſed in rhetoric. 
and reaſoning. | | 8 F 
Parliamentary ſpeaking, not being bound down to that precedetit which 
is required in the courts of law, ne nation in the world can produce ſo ma- 
ny examples of true eloquence as the Engliſh ſenate in its two houſes ; 
witneſs the fine ſpeeches made 1 50 parties in parliament in the reign of 
Charles I. and thoſe that have been printed fince the acceſſion of the pro- 
ſent family. WA TOTO = 
Medicine and ſurgery, botany, anatomy, chemiſtry, and all the arts 
or ſtudies for preſerving life, have been carried to a great degree of perfec- 
tion by the Engliſh. e ſame may be ſaid of-mulic, and theatrical exhi- 
bitions. Even agriculture and mechaniſm are now reduced in England to 
ſciences, and that too without any public encouragement but ſuch as 
is given by private noblemen and gentlemen, who aſſociate themſelves for 
that purpoſe. In ſhip-building, clock-work, and the various branches of 
_ cutlery, they ſtand unrivalled, ] LES, | 
Uxrver$tTi:s.] I have already mentioned the two- univerſities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, which have been the ſeminaries of more learned 
men than any in Europe, and ſome have ventured to fa;, than all other li- 
terary inſtitutions. it is certain that their magnificent buildings, · which in 
ſplendour and architecture rival the moſt ſuperb royal edĩfice, the rich en · 
dome nts, the liberal eaſe and tranquillity enjoyed by thoſe who inhabit 
them, ſurpaſs all the ideas which foreigners. who viſit them, conceive 
of literary ſocieties. So reſpectable are they iu their foundations, that each 
univerſity ſends two members to the Britiſh parliament, and their chancel- 
lors and officers have a civil juriſdiction over their ſtudents, the better 
to ſecure their independency, Their colleges, in their revenues and build. 
ings, exceed thoſe ot many other univerſities. LEE . 
in Oxford there are twenty colleges and five halls: the former are very 
liberally eadowed, but in the latter the ſtudents chiefly maintain themſelves. 
This univerſity is of great antiquity : it is ſuppoſed to have been a confi- 
derable place even in the time of the Romans: and Camden ſays, that *wile 
| antiquity did, even in the Britiſh age, conſecrate this place to the Muſes.” 
. It is ſaid to have been ſtyled an univerſity before the time of king Alfred; 
; and the beſt hiſtorians admit, that this moſt excellent prince was only a re- 
ſtorer of learning here. - Alfred built three colleges at Oxford: one fo 


divinity, another for philoſophy, and a third for grammar. 3 
The Univeifify of Cambridge confiſts of twelve colleges, and four halls; 
but though they are diſtinguiſhed by different names, the privileges 
| of the colleges and halls are in every reſpect the ſame. | 
, The ſenate-houſe at Cambridge is a moſt elegant edifice, executed 
entirely. in the Corinthian order, and is ſaid to have coſt ſixteen thouſand 
, pounds, Trinity college library u allo a very magnificent Uructure, 
; ; 3 3 
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nuſcripts, which were preſerved at the difſolution of the monaſteries, and 
given to this college by archbiſliop Parker. F 

- ANTIQUITIES AND: CURIOSITIES, The antiquities of England are 
. +, NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. | F either Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, 
Daniſh, and Anglo-Normanic ; but theſe, excepting the Roman, throw 
no great light upgp ancient hiſtory. The chief. Britiſh antiquities ate 
thoſe circles of ſtones, particularly that called Stonehenge, in i 

which probably were places of worſhip in the times of the Druids. 
Stonehenge is, by Inigo Jones, Dr. ee and others, deſcribed as 
a regular circular ſtrufture, The body of the work conſiſts of two. 


_ circles and two ovals, which are thus compoſed-: the upright ſtones are 


placed at three feet and a half diſtance from each other, and joined at 
the top by over-thwart ſtones, with tenons fitted to the mortoiſes in the up- 


rights, for keeping them in their due poſition. Some of theſe ſtanes 


are vaſtly large, meaſuring two yards in breadth, one in thickneſs, and above 
ſeven in height; others are leſs in proportion. The uprights are wrought 
a little with a chiſſel, and ſometimes tapered ; but the tranſomes, or over- 
thwart ſtones, are quite plain. The outſide circle is near one hundred and 
eighty feet in diameter, between which and the next circle there is a walk of 


three hundred feet in circumference, which has a ſurpriſing and awful effect 


upon the beholders. | | 
Monuments of the ſame kind as that of Stonehenge are to be met with 
in Cumberland, Oxfordſhire, Cornwall, Devonſhire, and many cond ri 


vf England, as well as in Scotland, and the iſles, which have 


already mentioned, x 

The Roman antiquities in England conſiſt chiefly of altars and monu- 
mental inſcriptions, which inſtru us as to the legionary ſtations of 
the Romans in Britain, and the names of ſome of their commanders. 
The Roman military ways give us the higheſt idea of the. civil as well 
as military policy of thoſe conquerors. Their veſtiges are numerous; 


one is mentioned by Leland, as beginning at Dover, and paſſing through 


Kent to London, from thence to St. Alban's, Dunſtable, Stratford, 
Towceſter, Littleburn, St, Gilbert's Hill near , Shrewſbury, then by 
Stratton, and ſo through the middle of Wales to Cardigan. The great Via 


M.rlitaris called Hermen-ſtreet, paſſed from London through Lincoln, 


where z branch of it from Pontefract to Doncaſter, _ ſtrikes out to 
the weſtward, paſſing through Tadcaſter to York, and from thence to 


Aldby, where it again joined Hermen-ſtreet. There would, however, 


be no end of deſcribing the veſtiges of the Roman roads in England, 
many of which ſerve as foundations to our preſent highways. The great 


earl of Arundel, the celebrated Engliſh antiquary, had formed a noble plan 


4 


for deſcribing thoſe which paſs through Suſſex and Surrey towards 
London; but the civil war breaking out, put an end to the undertaking. 
The remains of many Roman camps are diſcernible all over Eng- 
land; one particularly very little defaced, near Dorcheſter in Dorſetſhire, 


where alſo is a Roman amphitheatre, Their ſituations are generally. 


{o well choſen, and their fortifications appear to have been ſo com- 
plete, that there is ſome reaſon to believe, that they were the con- 
ſtant habitations of the Roman ſoldiers in England; though it is certain, 
from the. baths and teſſelated pavements, that have been found in different 
3 walls have likewiſe been found in Eugland, and, perhaps, upon the 
borders of Wales, many remains of their fortifications and caſtles are 
blended with thoſe of a later date; and it is difficult for the moſt expert 


architect to pronounce that ſome halls aud courts are ot entirely * 


iltſhire, 


— 


rts, that their chief officers, or magiſtrates lived in towns or villas. 
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The private cabinets of noblemen and -gentlemen, as well as the pub- 
lic repoſitories, contain a. vaſt number of Roman arms, coins, fibulæ, 
trinkets, and the like, which have been found in England; but the 


moſt amazing monument of the Roman power in England, is the præten- 
ture, or wall of Severus, 22 called the Picts wall, running through - 


Northumberland and Cumberland ; beginning at Tinmouth, and ending 
at Solway Frith, being about eighty miles in length. The wall at firſt con- 
ſiſted only of ſtakes and turf, with a ditch ; but Severus built it with 
ſtone forts, -and turrets at proper diſtances, ſo that each might have a 


ſpeedy communication with the other, and it was-attended all along by 


a deep ditch, or vallum to the north, and a military highway to the 
ſouth. ; : 4 k 2 

The Saxon antiquities in England conſiſt chiefly in eccleſiaſtical edifices, 
and places of ſtrength. . At Wincheſter is ſhewn the round table of king 
Arthur, with the names of his knights. The antiquity of this table 
has been diſputed by Camden, and later writers, perhaps with reafon ; but 


if it be not Britiſh, it certainly is anon, The cathedral of Win- 
cheſter ſerved as the burying-piace of ſeveral Saxon kings, whoſe: bones 


were collected together by biſhop Fox, in ſix large wooden cheſts, 
Many monuments of Saxon antiquity preſent themſelves all over the 
kingdom, though they are often not to be diſcerned from the Normanic ; 


and the Britiſh Muſeum contains ſeveral ſtriking original ſpecimens of 


their learning. Many Saxon charters, ſigned by the king and his no- 
bles, with a plain croſs inſtead of their names, are ſtil] to be met with. 


The writing is neat and legible, and was always performed by a clergyman, 


who affixed the name and _ of every donor, or witneſs, to his 
reſpective croſs, The Daniſh erections in England are hardly diſcernible 
from the Saxon. The form of their camps is round, and they are general- 
ly built upon eminences, but their forts are ſquare. 

All England is full of Anglo-Normanic monuments, which I chuſe to 
call ſo, becauſe, though the princes under whom they were raiſed were of 


Norman original, yet the expence was defrayed by Engliſhmen, with 
Engliſh money. Vork - minſter, and Weſtminſter-hall and abbey, are per- 


haps the fineſt ſpecimens to be found in Europe, of that Gothic man- 
ner which prevailed in building, before the recovery of the Greek and Ro- 
man architecture. All the cathedrals and old churches in the kingdom, 
are more or leſs in the ſame taſte, if we except St. Paul's. In ſhort, 
thoſe erections are ſo common, that they ſcarcely deſerve the : am 


of curioſities. It is uncertain, whether the artificial excavations, found 


in ſome parts of Englaud, are Britiſh, Saxon, or Norman. That, un- 
der the old caſtle of Ryegate in Surry is very remarkable, and ſeems 
to have been deſigned for ſecreting the cattle and effects of the natives, in 
times of war and invaſion. It contains an oblong ſquare hall, round 
which runs a bench, cut out of the ſame rock, for fitting upon ; and 


tradition ſays, that it was the room in which the baron of England met 


during the wars with king John. The rock itſelf is ſoft and very practi- 
cable; but it is hard to ſay where the excavation, which is continued 


in a ſquare paſſage, about fix feet high, and four wide, terminates, becauſe | 


the work is fallen in, in ſome places. . | 
The natural curioſities of England are ſo various, that I can touch upon 
only in general; as there is no end of deſcribing the ſeveral 
medicinal waters and ſprings which are to be found in every part of the 
country, * 
i The Bath waters are famous through all the world, both for drink- 
1 bathing. Spaws of the ſame kind are found at Scarborough, and 
parts of Yorkſhire; at Tunbridge in Kent; Epſom and Dul- 
| wks Qz wich 
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SY, Dulwich in Surry; and at Acton and Iſlington in Middleſex. There ath 
are many remarkable ſprings, whereof ſome are impregnated either with 
falt, as that at Droitwich in Woreeſterſhire; or ſulphur, as the fa. 
mous well of Wigan in Lancaſhire; or bituminous matter, as that at 
Pitchford in Shropſhire. Others have a petrifying quality, as that near 
[09 or wh in Leiceſterſhire; and a dropping well in the Weſt-riding of 
orkſhire. And finally, ſome ebb and flow, as thoſe of the Peak in 
Derbyſhire, and Laywell near Torbay, whoſe waters riſe and fall 
ſeveral times in an hour. To theſe we may add that remarkable foun. 
tain near Richard's caftle in Herefordſhire, commonly called Bones ell, 
which is generally full of ſmall bones, like thoſe of frogs or fiſh, though 
often cleared out. At Ancliff, near Wigan in Lancaſhire, is the famous 
burning well; the water is cold, neither has it any ſmell; yet there is 
' fo ſtrong a vapour of ſulphur iſſuing out with the ſtream, that upon ap- 
plying a light to it, the top of the water is covered with a- flame, like 
at of burning ſpirits, which laſts ſeveral hours, and emits a heat that 
meat may be boiled over it. The fluid itſelf will not burn when taken 
dut of the well “. . | 
- Derbyſhire is celebrated for many natural curioſities, The Mam Tor, 
or Mother Tower, is ſaid to be continually mouldering away, but never 
diminiſhes, The Elden Hole, about four miles from the ſame place: 
this is a chaſm in the fide of a mountain, near ſeven yards wide, and 
fourteen lotig, diminiſhing in extent within the rock, but of what depth 
is not known. A plummet once drew 884 yards of line after it, whereof 
the laſt eighty were wet, without finding a bottom. The entrance of 
Poole's hole near Buxton, for ſeveral paces, is very low, but ſoon opem 
into a very lofty vault, like the inſide of a Gothic cathedral. The hei 
is certainly very great, yet much ſhort of what ſome have aſſerted, w 
reckon it a quarter of a mile perpendicular, though in length it exceeds 
that dimenſion ; a current of water, which runs along the middle, adds, 
by its ſounding ſtream, re-echoed on all ſides, very much to the aſto- 
miſhment of all who viſit this vaſt concave. The: drops of water which 
hang from the roof, and on the fides, have an amufing effect; for they 
' Not only reflect numberleſs rays from the candles carried by the guides, 
but, as they are of a petrifying quality, they harden in ſeveral places 
into various forms, which, with the help ef a ſtrong imagination, may 
paſs for lions, fonts, organs, and the like. The entrance into that natural 
wonder at Caſtleton, which is from its hideouſneſs named the Devil's 
Arſe, is wide at firſt, and upwards of thirty feet perpendicular. Several 
cottagers dwell under it, who ſeem in a great meaſure to ſubſiſt by guiding 
ſtrangers into the cavern, which is crofled by four ſtreams of water, an 
then is thought impaſſable. The vault, in ſeveral places, makes a noble 
appearance, and is particularlarly beautiful by being chequered with va- 
tious coloured — . 8 1 « * 
Some ſpots of England are ſaid to have a petrifying quality. We are 
told, rein Whiks in Yorkſhire, are Fully or. — — 
the folds and wreaths of a ſerpent; alſo other ſtones of ſeveral fizes, an 
fo exactly round, as if artificially made for cannon balls, which being 
broken, do commonly contain the form and likeneſs of ſerpents, wreath- 
ed in circles, but generally without heads. In ſome parts of Glouceſter- 
ſhire, ſtones are found reſembling cockels, oyſters, and other teftaceous 
- mariue animals. Thoſe curioſities, however, are often magnified by ig; 
horance and credulity. 


© This extraordinary heat has been found to proceed from a vein of coals, which 
has been fince dog from under this wellj # Which tinse the vicommen warms deaf: 
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C17188% TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER ? This head is ſo very ext6ti- 
roles, PUBLIC AND: PREV ATE» 5 five, that I can only touch 
vpon objects that may aſliſt in giving the reader ſome idea of its impor» 
tance, randeur, or utility, . i | Fenn 1717 
Lee * the wetropalig et the Britith empire, is the Bt. is db dei. 
fon. It appears to have been founded between the reigns of Julius Cæ | 
ſar and Nero, but by whom is uncertain; for we are told by Tacitus, that 
it was a place of great trade in Nero's time, and ſoon after became the ca- 
pital of the iſland, It was firſt walled about with hewn ſtones, and Bri- 
tiſh bricks, by Conſtantine the Great, and the walls formed an oblong 
ſquare, in compaſs about three miles, with ſeven principal gates. The 
{ame emperor made it a biſhop's ſee, for it appears that the biſhops of 
London and York, and another Engliſh; biſhop, were at the council of 
aries in the year 314 he alſo. ſettled a mint in it, as is plain from ſome. 

« BAS COM; 3454s I re? > 0 11% | 2 4. 
London, in Its large ſenſe, including Weſtminſter, Southwark, and 
part of Middleſex, is a city of a very prong extent, of 
wealth, and of the moſt extenſive trade. This city, when conſidered with 
all its advantages, is now what ancient Rome once was; the ſgat of liher+ 
ty, the encourager of arts, and the admiration of the whole world. Lon- 
don is the centre of trade; it has an intimate connection with all the coun» 
ties in the kingdom'z--it is the grand mart of the nation, io which all parts 
ſend their commadities, from whence they are again ſent back imo every 
town of the nation, and to every part of the world. From hence innu- 
merable carriages by land and water are conſtantly employed; and from 
hence ariſes the circulation in the national body, which renders every port 
healthful, vigorous, and in a proſperous condition; a circulation that ia 
equally beneficial to the head and the moſt diſtant members. Merchant 
are here as rich as noblemen; witneſs. their incredible. loans to governs 
ment; and there is no place in the world where the ſhops uf tradeſmen. 
make ſuch a n in nod clegpns appearance, or are better ſtocked. >, .; 
It is fituated on the banks of the Thames, a river which —— 
the largeſt, -is the richeſt and moſt commodious for commerce of a 
in the world. It b&thg- continually fflled with flefty, failing to or fro 
the moſt diſtant Uimatesz and its banks extend from Ieh er t 
Blackwall, almoſt one continued great magazine of navat ſtores, coritah 
ing three large wet docks, 32 dry docks, and 33 yards for the building's? 
ſhips for the uſe of the merchants, befide the. laced Ne for f 
3 boats and lighters; and the kiny's'yards dow the riter; 
ng the building of men of war. As this city is about fixty miles dſt 

ts 
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n the ſea, it enjoys, by means of this beautiful river, all the benefits of I- 
ble gation, without the danger of bel ſurpriſed by foreign thets, of of beiny 
va- annoyed by the moiſt vapours of the ſea. It riſes regularty from the wa- 
ter ſide, and extending itſelf on bork fides along its banks, reaches 4 pro- 
are Gigious length from caſt to weſt in a kind of amphitheatre towards the 
ing north, and is continued for near 20 miles on all fides, in a fuboeMion oftiag- 
in nificent villas, and populous villages, the country feats 3 and 
ing tradeſmen ; whither the latter retire for the benefit of freſh air, and to re» 
th- lax their minds from the hurry of buſineſs. The regard paid by the le- 
ters ſlature io the property of the ſubject, has hitherto Nec any bounds 
. — — / Seared, 
* a a of 22 5 
London is ſituated in 35% 3/ north latitude; goo miles fouth. of Edinburgh, 
: and 270 ſouth-eaſt of Dublin; 180 miles weſt of Amſterdam, 210 north-weſt of Paris, 
hick 5c0 ſouth-welt of Copenhagen, 600 miles north-weſt of Vienna, 790 Touth-welt of 
al. Stockholm, 800 north-eaſt of Madrid, 820 north-weſt of Rome, 850 north-caſt of 
5 Liſbon, 1360 uorth-welt of Conſtantinople. 141 4 ö Moſcow, 
3 


The 
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The irregular form of this city makes it difficult to aſcertain its extent. 
However, its length from eaſt to weſt, is generally allowed to be above 
ſeven miles, from Hyde-park corner to Poplar ; and its breadth in ſome 
places three, in others two, and in others again not much above half a 
mile. Hence the circumference of the whole is almoſt 18 miles; or, ac. 
cording to a modern meaſurement, the extent of continued buildings, is 

miles two furlongs and 39 roods. But it is much eafier to form an idea 
26 the large extent of a city ſo irregularly built, by the number of the 
people, who are computed to be near a million; and from the number of 
edifices devoted to the ſervice of religion. | 

Of theſe, beſide St. Paul's cathedral, and the collegiate church at Weſt- 
minſter, here are 102 pariſh churches and 69 chapels of the eſtabliſhed 
religion; 21 French proteſtant chapels; 14 chapels belonging to the Ger- 
mans, Dutch, Danes, 3 & c. 26 fy pendent meetings; 34 preſbyterian 
meetings; 20 baptiſt meetings; ; 19 popiſh cha ls, and meeting-houſes 
for the uſe of foreign ambaſſadors, and people of various ſes; and three 
227 $' ſynagogues, S0 that thete are 405 places devoted to religious wor- 

ip, in the pen of this vaſt pile of buildings, without reckoning the 
21 out-pariſhes uſually included in the _ of mortality, and'a great num- 
ber of methodiſt tabernacles: Ig 

There are alſo in and near this city 466 e hege, about 20 hoſpital 
and infirmaries, ; colleges, 10 publie —* pag 15 fleſn-· markets; 1 mar- 
ket for Tive cattle, 2 other weren partichlarly for herbs; and 23 
other uaiarxets for corn, 'coak, hay, — NS: inns of court, 27 public 
ſquares, * beſides "thoſe within fingle buildings, as the Temple, &c. 9 
bridges, 49 halls for companies, 8 public ſchools, called free-ſohpoks; 
131 charity ſhove which provide education for 5024 poor children; 207 
inns, 447 taverns, 55 coffee-houſes; ' 5975 alchouſes; 1000 hackney- 
| coathes; 400 ditto chairs; 700 ſtreets, lanes, courts, and alleys, and 
# 50,000 dwelling houſes, containing, as has — already obſerved, about 
rea inhabitants, who, according to a late eſtimate,” "conſume an- 
nually the following articles of proviſions * vas 


Black cattle 1550 — | Arg $4 Py or ihiter nn 98,244 
cep and lambs — — NI 4 * — . 15123 
alves r ͤ—ꝛ — — 194,760 
Swine 2 Min — f — — 180,932 
Pigs ,_ — 52,000 
oultry a fl wil fol. innumerable "| 4 
ge fol a at Billinglgate . — — HO 
| 11553 
18 — hes cod, 8 whiting, &c, 7 e 
and above thoſe: brought by . 15,398 
Bibra quantities of river and falt-bſh | 
Butter, Hat weight, about 16, ooo, oO⁰ 
Cheeſe about | - — 20,0001000 
PS Sys gh n c EAT. fon 
Barrels of ſtro ta IC. in in 
Barrels of ima] E VT 7 a * — | 798,495 
Tons of foreign wines R 3044 
Gallons'of rum, brandy, and other Fg 1008 000 
waters, above E 


Pounds wright of candles, above —_ — ; 114000,900 


* Neither of the ancient and famous cities of Nineveh, Babylon, 4 Rome, had ever 
— trade 2 — fomany hands, — furniſhing pro- 
e INIEY upport. London 
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London- bridge was firſt built of ſtone in the reign of Henry II. about 
the year 1163, by a tax laid upon wool, which in courſe of time gave riſe 
to the notion that it was built upon wool-packs: from that time it has 
undergone many alterations and improvements, particularly ſince the year 
1756, when the houſes were taken down, and the whole rendered more 
convenient and beautiful. The paſſage for carriages is HL feet broad, and 


7 feet on each fide for foot paſſengers. It croſſes the Thames, where it 
is 915 feet broad, and has at preſent 19 arches of about 20 feet wide each, 
but the centre one is conſiderably larger. Xa | pls rae 
'Weſtminſter-bridge is reckoned one of the moſt complete and elegant 
ſtructures of the kind known in the world. It is built entirely of ſtone, 
and extended over the river at a place where it is 1,223 feet broad; 
which is above 3oo feet broader than at London-bridge. On each fide 
is a fine balluſtrade of ſtone, with places of ſhelter from the rain. The 
width of the bridge is 44 feet, having on each. fide a fine foot-way for 
paſſengers. Tt conliſts of 14 piers,” wh. 13 large, and two ſmall arches, 
all ſemicircular, that in the centre being 76 feet wide, and the reſt decreaſ- 
ing four feet each from the other; 7 that the two leaſt arches of the 13 
reat ones, are each 52 feet. It is computed that the value of 40,200]: in, 
ne, and other materials, is always under water. This magnificent 
ſtructure was begun in 1738, and finiſhed 1750, at the expence of 580. . 
defrayed by the parliament. 8 ah ©2145 
Black-friars*ridge, falls nothing ſhort of that of Weſtminſter, either 
in magnificence or workmanſhip; but the fituation of the ground on the 
two ſhores,” obliged the afchitect to employ elliptical af ches; which, 
however, have a very” ſine effect; and many petſops even prefer it to 
Weſtminſter· bridge. This bridge be in 1750, arid finiſned in 
1170, at the expence of '152,8401: to be diſchar ed'Þy a toll upon the 
png. It is ſituated almoſt at an equal diſtance between thoſe of. 
eſtminſter and London, commands a view of the Thames from the lat-, 
ter to Whitehall, and diſcovers the majeſty of St. Paul's in a very ſtriking. 
manner, . 4 bs EL , 
The cathedral of St. Paul's is the moſt capacious, K and re- 
1 
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principal work of fir Chriſtopner Wren, and.undoubtedly the on] work” 
fame magnitude that ever was completed by one man. "He lived, 
to a great age, and finiſhed the building 37 years after he himſelf laid the 
firſt ſtone. It takes up ſix acres of ground, though, the whole length of 
this church meaſures no more than the width of St. Peter's. The expence 
of rebuilding it after the fire of London, was defrayed by a duty on coals, 
and is computed at a million ſterling, g ET 
Weſtminſter-abbey, or the collegiate church of Weſtminſter, is a vener-. 
able pile of building, in the Gothic taſte. It was firſt built by Edward 
the Confeſſor; king Henry III. rebuilt it from the ground, and Henry _ 
VIL added a fine chapel to the eaſt end of it; this is the repoſitory of the 
deceaſed Britiſh kings and nobility ; and here are alſo monuments erected” 
to the memory of many great and illuſtrious perſonages, commanders by 


ſea and land, philoſophers, | ang &c. In the reign of queen Anne, 
400ol. a year out of the coal duty 


it in repair. 8 n 
The ind of the church of St. Stephen's Walbrook, is admired for its 
* due 5 | 2 lightneſs 


vas granted by parliament for keeping 


St. Bride's, which are 


| 
| irs difadvintages, its ſymmetry, and ornaments, are in the 
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lightneſs and elegance, and does honour to the memory; of fir Chriſtopher 
Weer. The ſame way be ſaid of the ſteeples of St, ary-le-Bow, and 
uppoſed to be the moſt complete in their kind of 
any in Europe, though architecture has laid down no rules for ſuch erec- 
tion. Few churches in and about London are without ſome beauty. The 
fimplicity of the portico in Covent-Garden is worthy the pureſt ages of 
ancient archite ture. That of St, Martin's in the Fields would be noble 
and ſtriking, could it be ſeen from a proper point of view. Several of the 
new churches are built in an elegant taſte, and even ſome of the chapels 
have gracefulneſs and proportion ta recommend them. The Banqueting- 
houſe at Whitehall, is but a very ſmall part of a noble palace 5 — 


by In 150 Jones, for the royal reſidence, and as it now b 


under. a 
ighelt figle 
and execution of architecture. | 1 8 
Weſtminſter-hall, though on the outſide it makes a mean, and no very 
advantageous appearance, is a noble Gothic building, and is ſaid to be 
the largeſt. room in the world, whoſe roof is not N with pillars; 
it being 230 feet long, and 30 broad. The roof is the fineſt of its kind 
that can be ſeen. Here are held the coronation. feaſts of our kings and 
queens ; alſo the courts of chancery, king's-bench, and commog-pleas, and 
above ſtairs, that of the exchequer. | ek , i 
That beautiful column, called the monument, exected at the charge of 
the city, to perpetuate the memory of its being deſtroyed; by fire, is juſt 
ly worthy of notice. This, column, which is of Xo Doric. order, ex - 
eeeds all the 'obeliſks and pillars. of the - ancients, it being 292 feet 
high, with a ſtair-caſe in the middle to aſcend to the balcapy, which, 18 
about 30 feet ſhort of the top, from whence t ere. are other ſteps, made 
for perſons to look out at the top of all, which js faſhioned like ap urn, 
with a flame iſſulng from it. On the baſe of the monument, next the 
N the deſtruction of the city, and the relicf give to the ſufferers. 1 
harles II. and his brother, is emblematieally re — 99 — i 
The north and ſouth ſides of the baſe have each a Latin inſcription, the 
one ede dreadful, deſolation, and the other its { wap 6 reſurrec- 
tion; and on the exſt fide is an e e piſlar was 
begun and finiſhed. The charge of erecting this monument, Which was 
pun by fir Chriſtopher Wren in 1671, and finiſhed by him in 1677 
nounted.to UpwWärd of 1.3,000h, i e e ends 0h; 
- The Nene rene is a large and noble building, and is ſaid to have 
aſt above gc, pol . 1 
The terrace in the Adelphi in Ne piece of architecture, and has 
laid open one of the fineſt proſpects in the world. irs Of 
We might here give a deſcription of the Tower, Bank of England, the 
New. Treaſury, te e the guards at White- 
| 2ouſe, or houſe of the Lor [mayors the Cuſtom houſe, 
Exciſe-office, India-houſe, and a vaſt number of other public buildings; 


ball, the Manſion-hi 


beide the magnificent edifices raiſed by our nobility ; as lord Spencer's 


houſe, Marlborough-houſe, and Byckingham-houſe; in St. James's: park; 
the carl of Cheſterfield's houſe near Hyde park; the Duke of Devon- 
ſhire's, and the late earl of Bath's, in Piccadilly; lord Shelburne's in 
rb ſquare ; Northumberland-houſe in the Strand; the duke of 
Redford s, and Montague-houle *, in Bloomſbury z with a number of 


SORTS on others 
* The Britiſh Muſeum is depoſited in Moritague-houfe. Sir Hans Sloane, bart. 
— died in 1753) may, not improperly be called the founder of che Britiſh Muſcum ; 
in dein eſtabliſhed by parliament, was only in conſequence of his Teavipg by * 
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ethers 8 the nobility and gentry; but theſe would be ſufficient to fl a 
large volume. | *q 8 e 
F his great and populous city is happily ſupplied with abundance of 
freſh water, from the Thames and the New River; which is not only of 
| inconceivable ſervice to every family, but by means of fire-plugs every 
where diſperſed, the keys of which are depoſited with the ,pariſh officers, 
the city is in a great meaſure ſecured fromthe ſpreading of fire; for theſe 
plugs are no ſooner opened than there are vaſt quantities of water to ſupply 
the engines. 5 5 1 
5 This lenty of water has been attended with another advantage, it has 
given riſe to ſeveral companies, who inſure houſes and goods from fire; 
an advantage. that is not to be met with in any other nation on earth: the 
premium. is ſtnall, and the recovery in caſe of loſs, is eaſy. and certain. Every 
one of theſe offices keep a ſet of men in pay, who are ready at all hours. 
to give their aſſiſtance in cafe of fire; oy who are on all occaſions ex- 
tremely bold, dexterous, and diligent: but though all their labours ſhould 
prove 2 7 l, the perſon who ſuffers by this devouring element, has 
the comfort that muſt ariſe from a certainty of being paid the value (upon 
oath) of what he has inſu red. 7 „ 
Before the conflagration in 1666, London (nbd, like moſt other great 
cities, had ariſen from ſmall beginnings). was totally inelegant, inconveni- 
ent, and unhealthy, of which latter misfortune many melancholy proofs. 
are authenticated in hiſtory, and which, without doũbt, proceeded, from 
the narrowneſs of the ſtreets, and the unaccountable projections of the 
buildings, that confined, the putrid air, and joined with other cireum- 
ſtances, ſuch as the want of water, rendered the city ſeldom free from 
peſtilential devaſtation. The fire which conſumed the greateſt part of 
the city, dreadful as it wag. to the inhabitants at that time, was produc- 
tive of conſequences, which made ample amends for the loſſes ſuſtained by 
individuals; a new city aroſe on the ruins of the old ; but, though more 
regular, open, convenient, and healthful than the former, yet it by 
no means anſwered to the characters of magnificence or elegance, in 
many particulars ; and it is ever to be lamented (ſuch was the. infatuas 


his noble collection of natural hiſtory, his large library, and his numerous curioſities 
which coſt him 50,0001. to the uſe ot the public, on conditior. that the parliament would 
Py 20,ccol. to his executors, To this collection were added the Cottcnian wr) the 
arleian, manuſcripts, collected by the Oxford family, and purchaſed likewiſe by the. 
liament, and a collection of books given by the late major Edwards. His late ma- 
jeſty, in conſideration of its great uſefulneſs, was graciouſly pleaſed to add there- 
to «4 royal libraries of books and manuſcripts collected by the ſeveral kings of 
and. 1 8 
he Sloanian collection conſiſts of an amazing number of curioſities; among which 
are, the library, including books of drawings, manuſcripts, and prints, amounting to 
about 50,000 volumes. Medals and coins, ancient ad modern, 20,000. Cameos 
and intaglios; about 700. Seals, 268. Veſſels, &c, of agate, jaſper, &c. 542. An- 
tiquities, 112 5. Precious ſtones, 2gate, jaſper, &c. 2,1 56. Metals, minerals, ores, 
Kc. 2,725. Cryſtal, ſpars, &c. 1,864. Foſſils, flints, ſtones, 1,275. Earths, ſands, ſalts, 
1,035. Bi umens, ſulphurs, amber, &c. 399. Tales, micæ, &c. 388. Corals, ſpunges, 
&c. 2,421. Teſtacea, or ſhells, &c. 5, 843. Echini, echinitæ, &c. 659. Aſteriæi-trochi, 
entreochi, & c. 241. Cruſtacez, crabs, lobſters, & c. 363. Stella marinz, ſtar-fiſbes, 
&c. 123. Filh, and their parts, & 1,535. Birds, and their parts, eggs, and the 
neſts of different ſpecies, 1,172. Quadrupeds, &c. 1,886. Vipers, ſerpents, &c. 521. 
Inſects, &c. 5,439. Vegetables, 12,506. Hortus ſiccus, or volumes of dried plants, 
334 Humani, as calculi, anatomical preparations, 756. Miſcellaneous things, na- 
tural, 2,098, Mathematical inſtruments, 55, A catalogue of all the above is writ» 
ten iu a number of large volumes. « - Fg 1 
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tion of thoſe times) that the magnificent, elegant, and uſeful plan of the 
great fir Chriſtopher Wren, was tetally diſregarded and facrificed to the f 
mean and ſelfiſh views of private property. Views which did irrepar- 
able injury to the citizens themſelves, and to the nation in general; for 
had that great archite&'s plan been followed, what has often been aſſert. 
ed, muſt have been the reſult ; the metropolis of this kingdom would in- 
conteſtably have been the moſt magnificent and elegant city in the uni- 
, verſe, and of conſequence muſt, from the prodigious reſort of foreigr 
of diſtinction and taſte who would have viſited it, have become an inex- 
hanſtible'fund of riches to this nation. But as the deplorable blindneſs of 
that age has deprived us of ſo valuable an acquiſition, 'it. is become abſo- 
lately neceffary that ſome efforts ſhould be made to render the plan 
in a greater degree anſwerable to the character of the richeſt and moſt 
powerful people in the world, : | | 
The plan of London, in its preſent ſtate, will in many inſtances appear 
to very moderate judges, to be as injudicions a diſpoſition as can eafily be 
conceived for a city of trade and commerce, on the border of ſo noble 2 
river as the Thames. The wharfs and quays on its banks are extremely 
mean and incenvenient. And the want of regularity and uniformity in 
the ſtreets of the city of London, and the mean avenues to many parts of 
it, are alſo circumftances-that greatly leſſen the grandeur of its appear- 
ance. Many of the churches, and other public buildings, are likewiſe 
thurſt up in corners in ſuch a manner, as might tempt foreigners to be- 
lieve, that they were deſigned to be concealed. The improvements of the 
city of London for fome years paſt, have however been very great; and 
the new ſtreets, which are numerous, are in general more ſpacious, and 
built with greater regularity and elegance. | | | | 
In the centre of the town, and upon the banks of the nobleft river in 
Europe, was a chain of inelegant, ruinous houſes, known by the name of 
Durham-Yard, the Savoy, and Somerſet Houfe, The firſt, being private 
property, engaged the notice of the ingenious Adams, who opened the 
way to a piece of ſcenery, which no city in Europe can wil. On the 
fite of Durham-Yard was raiſed upon arches the pile of the Adelphi, 
celebrated for its enchanting proſpect, the utility of its wharfs, a its 
ſubterraneous apartments anſwering a variety of purpoſes of general be- 
neſit. Contiguous to the Adelphi ſtands the Savoy, the property of go- 
vernment, hitherto a nuiſance; and, adjoining to the Savoy, towards the 
Temple, ſtood Somerſet-Houſe, where, being the property of govern- 
ment alſo, a new pile of buildings for public offices has been erected ; and 
here, in a very magnificent edifice, are elegant apartments appropriated for 
the uſe of the Royal Society, the Royal Academy of painting and ſculp- 
ture, and the Society of Antiquaries. 
Though a variety of circumſtances have hitherto been diſadvantageous 
to the embelliſhment of the metropolis, it muſt at the ſame time be acknow- 
ledged, that a ſpirit of improvement ſeems univerſsl among all degrees of 
people. The very elegant and neceſtary method of paving and 1 
ing the ſtreets, is felt in the moſt ſenſible manner by all ranks and degrees 
of people. The roads are continued for ſeveral miles around upon the 
ſame model; and, excluſive of lamps regularly placed on each fide, at 
ſhort diſtances, are rendered more ſecure by watchmen ſtationed within call 
of each other. Nothing can appear more brilliant than thoſe lights when 
viewed at a diſtance, e where the roads run acroſs; and even the 
Principal ſtreets, ſuch as Pall Mall, New Band-ſtreet, Oxford-ſtreet, &c. 
convey an idea of elegance and magnificence, 5 3 
i : ong 
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Among the liſt of improvements worthy notice, may be included the 


Six Clerks Office, in C ras} Bm and that very ſubſtantial building - 
in the Old Bailey, which does honour ta a 3 celebrated for their 
en 


cleanlineſs, and for their humanity. Here the unfortunate debtor will no 
longer be annoyed by the dreadful rattle of chains, or by the more horrid 


bo 


ſounds iſſuing from the lips of thoſe wretched beings, who ſet defianice to 
all laws divine and human; and here alſo the offender, whoſe crime is not 


capital, may enjoy all the benefits of a free oo 


wer 79: 7 


indſor caſtle is the only fabric that deferves the name of a royal pa- ö 


Jace in England; and that chiefly through its beautiful and commanding 


ſituation; which, with the form of its conſtruction, rendered it, before 


the introduction of artillery, impregnable. Hampton- court was the fa · 
vourite reſidence of king William. It is built in the Dutch taſte, and 


has ſome good apartments, and, like Windſor, lies near the Thames. 


Both theſe palaces have ſome good pictures; but nothing equal to the mag- 


nificent collection made by Charles I. and diſſipated in the time of the civil 
wars. The cartoons of Raphael, which for deſign and expreſſion are rec- 
koned the maſter pieces of painting, have by his preſent majeſty been re- 
moved from the gallery built for them at Hampton- court, to the Queen's» 
ace, formerly Buckingham-houſe, in St. James's Park. The palace of 

t. James's is commodious, but has the air of a convent; and that of 
Kenſington, which was purchaſed from the Finch family by king Wil- 
liam, is remarkable only for its gardens. © Other houſes, though belong 
ing to the king, are far from deſerving the name of royal. ' 

Next to theſe, if not ſuperior, in magnificence and expenſive. decora · 
tions, are many private ſeats in the neighbourhood of London, and all 
over the kingdom, wherein the amazing opulence of the Engliſh nation 
ſhines forth in its fulleſt point of view. Herein alſo the princely fortunes 
of the nobility are made ſubſervient to the fineſt claſſical taſte; witneſs 
the; ſeats ol the marquis of Buckingham and earl Pembroke. At the ſeat 
of the latter, more remains of antiquity are to be found than are; in the 
poſſeſſion of any other ſubject in the world, N 
But thoſe capital houſes of the Engliſh nobility and gentry have an ex- 
cellency diſtinct from what is to be met with in any other part of the globe, 
which 1s, that all of them are complete without and within, all the apart- 
ments and members being ſuitable to each other, both in conſtruction and 
furniture, and all kept in the higheſt preſervation. It often happens, that 
the houſe, however elegant and coſtly, is not the principal object of the 
ſeat, which conſiſts in its hortulane and rural decorations. Viſtas, open- 
ing landſcapes, temples, all of them the reſult of that enchanting art of 
imitating nature, and unit ing beauty with magnificence, a0. 

It cannot be expected that I ſhould here enter into a particular detail of 
all the cities and towns of England, which would far exceed the limits of 
this work: 1 ſhall, therefore, only touch upon ſome of the moſt confider- 
able. e "EX 
Briſtol is reckoned the ſecond city in the Britiſh dominions for trade, 
wealth, and the number of inhabitants. It ſtands upon the north and 
ſouth ſides of the river Avon, and the two parts of the city are connect- 
ed by a ſtone bridge. The city is not well built; but it is ſuppoſed — 
contain 15, oo0 houſes, and 95,000 inhabitants. Here is a cathedral ar 
eighteen pariſh churches, es ſeven or eight other places of worſhip, 
On the north fide of a large ſquare, called Queen's ſquare, which is 


adorned with rows of trees, and an equeſtrian ſtatue of Willam the 


Third, there is a cuſtom-honſe, with a quay half a mile in Neeber 
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to be one of the moſt commodious in England, for ſhipping and landing 
of merchants goods. The exchange, wherein the merchants and traders 
meet, is oll of freeſtone, and is one of the beſt of its kind in Eu- 
rope. wet 0 | 
York is a city of great antiquity, pleaſantly fituated on the river Ouſe; 


very noble cathedral, or minſter, it being one of the fineſt Gothic buildings 
in and. It extends in length 525 feet, and in breadth 140 feet. The 
nave, which is the largeſt of any in the world, excepting that of St. Pe- 
ter's church at Rome, is four feet and a half wider, and eleven feet higher, 
than that of St. Paul's cathedral at London. At the weſt end are two 
towers, connected and ſupported hy an arch which forms the weſt en- 
trance, and is reckoned the largeſt gothic arch in Europe, The windows 
are fincly painted, and the front of the choir is adorned with ſtatues of all 
the kings in England from William the Norman to Henry VI. and here 
are thirty-two ſtalls, all of ſine marble with pillars, each conſiſting of one 
piece of alabaſter. Here is alſo a very neat Gothic chapter-houſe. Near 
the cathedral is the aſſembly-houſe, which is a noble ſtructure, and which 
was deligned/by the late earl of Burhngton. This city has a ſtone bridge 
of five arches over the river Ouſe. n et” 
The city of Exeter was for ſome time the ſeat of the Weſt Saxon kings; 
and the walls, which at this time encloſe it, were built king Athelſtan, 
who encompaſſed it alſo with a diteh. It is one of the firſt cities in Eng -· 
land, as well on account of its buildings and wealth, as its extent, and the 
number of its inhabitants. It has fix gates, and, including its ſuburbs, 
is more than two miles in eircumference. There are fixteen pariſh 
churches, befides chapels, and five large meeting houſes within the walls 
of this city. The trade of Exeter in ſerges, perpetuans, long-ells, drug · 
gets, kerſeys, and other woollen goods, is very great. Ships come up to 
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this city by means of ſluices. | | 

The city of Glouceſter ſtands on a pleaſant hill, with houſes on every 
deſcent, and 1s a clean, well-built town, with the Severn on one fide, a 
branch of which brings ſhips up to it. The cathedral here is an ancient 
and magnificent ſtructure, and there are alſo five pariſh churches. 
{-- Litchfield ſtands in a valley, three miles ſouth of the Trent, and is 
divided by a ſtream which runs into that river. The cathedral was 
- founded in the year 1148: it was much damaged during the civil war, 

but was ſo II repaired ſoon after the Reſtoration; that it is now 
one of the nobleſt Gothic ſtructures in England. Litchfield is thought 
m_ the moſt conſiderable city in the north-weſt of England, except 
C er. a | 

Cheſter is a large, populous, and wealthy city, with a noble bridge, 
thar has a gate at each end, and twelve arches over the Dee, which falls 
into the ſea. It has eleven pariſhes, and nine well. built churches. The 
ſtreets are generally even and ſpacious, and croffing one another in ſtraight 

lines; meet in the centre. The walls were firſt erected by Edelfleda, a 
Mercian lady, in the year 909, and join on the ſouth fide of the city to 
the caſtle, from whence there is a pom walk round the city upon the 
walls, except where it is intercepted by ſome of the towers over the gates; 
wa from whence there is a proſpect of Flintſhire, and the mountains of 
Wales, 

Warwick is a town of great-antiquity, and appears. to have been of 
eminence even in the time of the Romans. It ſtands upon a rock of 
wee · ſtone, on the banks of the Avon; and a way is cut to it through dare 
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rocks from each of the four cardinal points. The town is populous, and 
the ſtreets: are ſpacious and regular, and all meet in the centre of the 


town. | : a 

The city of Coventry is large and populous: it has a handſome town. 
kouſe, and twelve noble gates. Here is alſo a ſpacious market-place, 
with a eroſt in the middle, 60 feet high, which is adorned with ſtatues of 
ſeveral kings of England as large as life. | 


Saliſbury is a large, neat, and well built city, ſituated in a valley, and 
„ the 4 ha Avon on the weſt and ſouth, and by the Bourne 
on the eaſt. The ſtreets are generally ſpacious, and built at right angles. 
The cathedral, which was finiſhed in 1458, at the expence of above 
26,000 pounds, 1s, for a Gothic building, *the moſt elegant and regular 
in the kingdom. It is in the form of a Janthorn, with a beautiful ſpire 
of freeſtone in the middle, which is 410 feet high, being the talen in 
England. The length of the church is 478 feet, the breadth is 76 feet, 
and the height of the vaulting 80 feet. The church has a cloiſter, which 
is 150 feet ſquare, and of as fine workmanſhip as any in England. The 
. chapter-houſe, which is an octagon, is 150 feet in circumference; and 

yet the roof bears all upon one ſmall pillar in the centre, ſo much too 


weak in appearance for the ſupport of ſuch a prodigious weight, that the 
e of this building is thought one of the greateſt curioſities in 


- The city of Bath took its name from ſome natural hot baths, for the 
medicinal waters of which this place has been long celebrated, and much 
frequented, The ſeaſons for drinking the Bath-waters are the ſpring and 
autumn ; the ſpring ſeaſon begins with hy and ends with June ; the 
autumn ſeaſon begins with September and laſts to December, and ſome 
patients remain here all the winter. Ig the ſpring, this place is moſt fre- 
quented for health, and in the autumn for pleaſure, when at leaſt to 
thirds of the > conſiſting chiefly of perſons of rank and fortune, 
come to partake of the amuſements of the place. In ſome ſeaſons there 
have been no leſs than 8000 perſons at Bath, beſides its inhabitants. 
Some of the buildings lately erected here are extremely elegant, particu- 
larly Queen's-ſquare, the North and South Parade, t oyal -Forum, 
the Circus, and Creſeent. x | e 

Nottingham is pleaſantly ſituated on the aſcent of a rock, overlookin 
the river Trent, which runs parallel with it about a mile to the ſouth, wil 
has been made navigable. It is one of the neateſt places in England, and 
has a conſiderable trade. 

No. nation in the world can ſhew ſuch dock- and all conveniences 
for conſtruction and repairs of the royal navy, as Portſmouth (the moſt re- 

ular fortification in England), Plymouth (by far the beſt dock-yard) 

hatham, Woolwich, and Deptford. The royal Hoſpital at Greenwich, 
for ſuperannuated ſeamen, is ſcarcely exceeded by any royal palace, for its 
magnificence and experice. EI 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES, ] This article is copious, and has 
been well diſcuſſed in ſormer publications, many of which are maſter- 
3 of their kind. It is well known that commerce and manufactures 

ave raiſed the Engliſh to be the firſt and moſt powerful people in the 
world. Hiſtorical reviews, on this head, would be tedious. It is ſuffici- 
ent then to ſay, that it was mot till the reign of Elizabeth that England 
began to ſeel her true weight in the ſcale of commerce. She planned 
ſorhe ſettlements in America, COT Virginia, but left the expence 
attending them to be defrayed by her ſubjeQs; and indeed ſhe was too 
Parkmonious to carry her own notions of trade into execution. PR_ 
* entered 


* 
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entered upon great and beneficial ſchemes for the Engliſh trade. The 
Eaſt India company owes to him their ſucceſs and exiſtence, and Britiſh 
America ſaw her moſt flouriſping colonies riſe under him and his family. 


The ſpirit of commerce went hand in hand with that of liberty, and 
though the Stuarts were not friendly to the latter, yet, during the reigns 
of the princes of that family, the trade of the nation was greatly increaſed. 
It is not within our deſign to follow commerce through all her fluctua - 
tions and ſtates. This would be an idle attempt, and it has already taken 
up large volumes. The nature of a geographical work requires only a 
repreſentation of the preſent ſtate of commerce in every country ; and, in 
this light, I flatter myſelf that I ſhall be able to treat of it with more pre- 
ciſion than former writers upon the ſame ſubject. r 

The preſent ſyſtem of Engliſh politics may properly be ſaid to have 
taken riſe in the reign of queen Elizabeth. At this time the proteſtant re- 
ligion was eſtabliſhed, which naturally allied us to the reformed ſtates, 
and made all the Popiſh powers our enemies. | 

We began in the ſame reign to extend our trade, by, which it became 
neceſſary for us alſo to watch the commercial progreſs of our neighbours, 


and, if not to incommode and obſtruct their trafic, to hinder them from 


impairing ours. : 

We then likewiſe ſettled colonies in America, which was become the 
great ſcene of European ambition; for, ſeeing with what tręaſures the 
Spaniards were annually enriched from Mexico and Peru, every nation 
' Irnagined that an American conqueſt or plantation would certainly fill the 

mother=country with gold and ſilver. | OF: a 

Tbe diſcoveries of new regions, which were then every day made, the 
ofit of remote traffic, and the neceſſity of long voyages, produced, in a 
EW years, a 2 multiplication of ſhipping. e ſea was conſidered as 
the wealthy element; and, by degrees, a new kind of ſovereignty aroſe, 
called naval dominion. . | 
As the chief trade of Europe, ſo the chief maritime power was at firſt in 
the hands of the Portugueſe and Spaniards, who, by a compact, to which 
the conſent of other princes was not aſked, had divided the newly diſco- 
vered countries between them: but the crown of Portugal having fallen to 
the king of Spain, or being ſeized by him, he was raſter of the ſhipping 
of the two nations, with which he kept all the coaſts of Europe in alarm, 
till the Armada, he had raiſed at a vaſt expence for the conqueſt of Eng- 


land, was deſtroyed; which put a ſtop, and almoſt an end to the naval 


wer of the Spaniards, | 
At this time the Dutch, who were e popes by the Spaniards, and feared 
yet greater evils than they felt, reſolve 
of their maſters; they therefore revolted, and after a ſtruggle, in which 
they were aſſiſted by the money and forces of Elizabeth, erected an inde- 
pendent and powerful commonwealth. | 
When the 1nhabitants of the Low Countries. had formed their ſyſtem 
of government, and ſome remiſſion of the war gave them leiſure to form 
ſchemes for future proſperity, they eafily perceived that as their territories 
were narrow, and their numbers ſmall, they could preſerve themſelves 
only by that power, -which is the conſequence of wealth; and that by a 
people whoſe country produced only the neceſſaries of life, wealth was not 
to be acquired but from foreign dominions, and by tranfportation af the 
ucts of one country into another. 
From this neceſſity, thus juſtly eſtimated, aroſe a plan of commerce, 
which was for many years proſecuted with an induſtry and ſucceſs per- 
haps never ſeen in the world before; and by which the Poor tenants of 


no longer to endure the inſolence 


* 


mud-walled villages and impaſſable bogs erected themſelves into high and 
mighty ſtates, who ſet the greateſt monarchs at defiance, . whoſe alliance 


was courted by the proudeſt, and whoſe power was dreaded by the fierceſt | 


nations. By the eſtabliſhment of this ate, there aroſe to England a new 
, and a new rival, * | | . | 
en queen Elizabeth entered upon the government, the cuſtoms pro- 
duced only 36, oool. a year; at the Reſtoration, they were let to farm for 
400,000]. and produced conſiderably above double that ſum before the 
Revolution. The people of London, before we had any plantations, 


and when our trade was inconſiderable, were computed at about 100, 0 ½é é“ 


at the death of queen Elizabeth, they were increaſed to 150,000, and 
are now above fix times that number. In thoſe days we had not on! 

naval ſtores, but ſhips, from our neighbours. Germany furniſhed us 
with all things made of metals, even to nails; wine, paper, linen, and 


a thouſand other things, came from France. Portugal furniſhed us 


with ſugars: all the produce of America was poured upon, us from 
Spain; and the Venetians and Genoeſe retailed to us the commodities 
of the Eaſt Indies at their own price, In ſhort, the legal intereſt of 
money was twelve per cent. and the common price of our land ten or 
twelve years purchaſe, We may add, that our manufactures were few, 
and thoſe but indifferent; the number of Engliſh merchants very ſmall 


and our ſhipping much inferior to what lately belonged to the America a 


colonies. 


Great Britain is, of all other countries, the na fone for trade ; 
0 


as well from its ſituation as an iſland, as from the freedom and excellency 
of its conſtitution, and from its natural products, and conſiderable manu - 
factures. For exportation our country produces many of the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial and nece commodities; as butter, cheeſe, corn, cattle, wool, 
iron, lead, tin, copper, leather, copperas, pit-coal, alum, ſaffron, &c. 
Our corn ſometimes preſerves other countries from ſtarving. Our horſes. 
are the moſt ſervieeable. in the world, and highly valued by all nations for 


their hardineſs, beauty, and ſtrength. With beef, mutton, pork, poul- 


try, biſcuit, we victual not only our own fleets, but many foreign veſſels 
that come and go. Our iron we export manufactured in great guns, car- 
caſes, bombs, Tc. Prodigious, and almoſt incredible is the value lke- 
wiſe of other goods from hence exported; viz. hops, flax, hemp, hats, 
ſhoes, houſchold-ſtuff, ale, beer, red-herrings, pilchacds, ſalmon, oyſters, 
liquorice, watches, ribbands, toys, &c. 

There is ſcarcely a manufacture in Europe but what is brought to great 
perfection in England; and therefore it is perfectly unneceſſary to enu- 
merate them all. The woollea manufacture is the moſt conſiderable, 
and exceeds in goudneſs and quantity that of any other nation. Hard- 
ware is another capital article; locks, edge-tools, guns, ſwords, and other 
arms, exceed any thing of the kind; houſehold utenſils ef braſs, irou, and 
pewter, alſo are very great articles; aud our clocks and watches are in 
great eſteem. There are but few manufactures in which we are defective. 
In thoſe'of lace and paper we do not ſeem to excel, though they are _ 
advancing ; we import much more than we ſhould, if the duties on Britiſh 
paper were taken off. As to foreign traffic, the woollen manufacture is 
the great foundation and ſupport — it. ants. | 

The American colonies are the objects which would naturally have firſt 
preſented theraſelves, before the unhappy conteſt between them and the 
mother country commenced ; but as a ſeparation hath taken place, and no 


commercial treaty as yet eſtabliſhed, little cap now be ſaid. of the treaty 
between Great Britain and America. 


The 
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The principal iſtands belonging to the Engliſh in the Weſt Indies, are 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Chriſtopher's, Grenada, Antigua, St. Vincent, 
minica, Anguilla, Nevis, Montſerrat, the Bermudas or Summer 
Wands, and the Bahama or Lucayan Iflands in the Atlantic ocean. 
The Engliſh 33 their Weſt India Iſlands, conſiſts chiefly in ſu - 
ars, rum, cotton, logwood, cocoa, coffee, pimento, ginger, indi 
Eheerinls for dyers, mahogany and mbchines planks, 2 and ne 
ſerves; for theſe the exports from England are oſnaburgs, a coarſe kind 
of linen, with which the Weſt Indians now clothe their flaves ; linen of all 
ſorts, with broad cloth and kerſies, for the planters, their ovetſeers and 
families; filks and ſtuffs for their ladies — houſcholſd ſervants; hats; 
red caps for their flaves of both ſexes; ſtockings and ſhoes of all ſorts : 
loves and millinery ware, and perukes, laces for hp woollen, and filks ; 
rong beer, pale beer, pickles, candles, butter, and cheeſe; iron ware, 
as ſaws, files, axes, hatchets, chiſels, adzes, hoes, mattocks, gouges, planes, 
augres, nails; lead, powder, and ſhot; brafs and copper wares; toys, 
| coals, and pantiles; cabinet wares, ſnuffs, and in general whatever is 
raiſed or manufactured in Great Britain; alſo negroes from Africa, and 
all ſorts of India goods. . 7 
The trade of England to the Eaſt Indies conſtitutes one of the moſt ſtu- 
ndous, political, as well as commercial machines, that is to be met with 
in hiſtory. The trade itſelf is excluſive, and lodged in a company, which 
has a- temporary W of it, in conſideration of money advanced te 
the government. Without entering into the hiſtory of the Eaſt India 
trade, within theſe twenty years vaſt, and the company's concerns in that 
country, it is ſufficient to ſay, that, heſides their ſettlements on the coaſt 
of India, which they enjoy under certain reſtrictions by act of parliament ; 
they have, through the various internal revolutions which which have hap- 
pened at Indoſtan, and the ambition or avarice of their ſervants and oh 
cers, acquired fuch territorial poſſetſions, as render them the moſt formid- 
able commercial republic (for ſo it may he called in its preſent ſituation) 
that has been known in the world ever ſince the demolition of Carthage. 
Their revenues are only known, and that but imperfectly, to the directors 
of the company, who are choſen by the proprictors of the ſtock ; but it 
has been publicly affirmed, that they amount annually to above three mil. 
lions and a half ſterling. The expences of the company in forts, fleets, 
aud armies, for maintaining thoſe acquiſitions, are certainly very great: 
but after theſe are defrayed, tne company not only cleared a vaſt ſum, 
| _ but was able to pay to the government four hundred thouſand pounds 
* yearly for a certain time, ly by way of indemnification for the expen- 
ces of the public in protecting the company, and partly as a tacit tribute 
for thoſe poſſeſſions that are territorial and. not commercial. This re- 
public, therefore, cannot be ſaid to be independent; and it is hard to ſay 
what form it may take when the term of the bargain with the government 
| Is expired. For many years paſt, the company's ſervants abroad have en- 
| riched and ſerved themſelves more than the company or the republic. 
This company exports to the Eaſt Indies all kind; of woollen manu- 
9 _*» "fafture, all forts of hard-ware, lead, billion, and quickfilver. Their 
1 imports conſiſt of gold, diamonds, raw-filks, drugs, tea, pepper, arrack, 
=== porcelam or China ware, ſalt-petre for home conſumption : and of 
Wrou ght - filks, muſlins, callicoes, cottons, and all the woven manufac- 
tures f ndia, for export tion to foreign countries. I fhall now proceed 
to a conciſe view of the Engliſlt trade to other countries, according to the 
lat ſt and moſt authentic account. b . 


_ = To Furkey, England ſends in ber on bottoms, woollen ons, ta, 
ea 


— 


lead, and iron, hardware, iron utenſils, clocks, watches, verdegris, {pi 


. cochineal, and logwood. She imports from thence raw-filks, as 29 ing 
other ar. 


dying drugs, cotton, fruits, medieinal drugs, coffee, and ſom 

ticles. Formerly, the balance of this trade was about 500,009], annually, 
in favour of England. The Engliſh trade was afterwards diminiſhed 
through the practices of the French; but the Turkey trade at preſent is 
at a very low ebb with the French as well as the Enyliſh. ; - rack 

England exports to Italy woollen goods of various kinds, Ein. lea · 
ther, lead, tin, fiſh, and Eaſt India goods; and brings back raw and 
thrown filk, wines, oll, ſoap, olives, Ganges, lemons, pomegranates, dried 
fruits, colours, anchovies, and other articles of luxury: the balance of this 
trade to England is annually about 200, oool. WS 

To Spain, England ſends all kinds of woollen goods, leather, tin, 
lead, fiſh, corn, iron, and braſs manufactures; haberdaſhery wares, aſ- 
ſortments of linen from Germany, and elſewhere, for the American co- 
lonies : and receives in return, wines, oils, dried fruits, oranges, lemons; 
olives, wool, indigo, cochineal, and other dying drugs, colours, gold and 
ſilver coin. 4 ee e e 

Portugal formerly was, upon commercial accounts, the favourite ally of 
England, whoſe fleets and armies have more than once ſaved her from de- 
ſtruction. England ſends to this country almoſt the ſame kind of mer- 
chandizes as to Spain, and receives in return vaſt 2 of wines, with 
oils, ſalt, dried and moiſt fruits, dying drugs, and gold coin. 

The treaty of commerce between England and France has been eſteemed 
ſo bold a meaſure, and its future operation ſo variouſly repreſented, that 
little can be hazarded in conjecture, and very little is known from expe- 
rience. | | a e 

England ſends to Flanders, ſerges, flannels, tin, lead, ſugars, and ta. 
bacco; and receives in return, laces, linen, cambrics, and other articles 
of luxury, by which r 5s loſes upon the balance 250, oool. ſterling 
yearly. To Germany England ſends cloths and ſtuffs, tin, pewter, ſu- 
gars, tobacco, and Eaſt India merchandiſe ; and brings thence vaſt quan-. 
tities of linen, thread, - goat-{kins, tinned- plates, timbers for all | uſes, 
wines, and _ other articles. Before the late war. the balance of this 
trade was thought to be 500,000]. annually, to the prejudice of England, 
but that fum is now greatly reduced, as moſt of the German princes find it 
their intereſt to clothe their armies in Engliſh manufactures. I have alrea- 
dy mentioned the trade with Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Ruſſia, 
which formerly was againſt England; but the balance was lately vaſtly 
diminiſhed by the great improvements of her American colonies, in raiſin 
hemp, flax, making pot-aſhes, iran-works, and tallow, all which uſed t 
be furniſhed to her by the northern powers, The goods exported to Po- 
land, chiefly by the way of Dantzick, are many, and the duties upon them 
low. Many articles are ſent there for which there is no longer any demand 
in other countries. Poland conſumes large quantities of our woollen 
goods, hard-ware, lead, tin, ſalt, ſea-coal, &c. and the export of manu- 
factured tobacco is greater to Poland than to any other country. The ba- 
lance of trade may be eftimated much in our favour. | 

To Holland, England ſends an immenſe quantity of many ſorts of mer- 
chandiſes ſuch as all kinds of woollen goods, hides, corn, coals, Eaſt-in- 
dia and Turkey commodities, tobacco, tar, ſugar, rice, ginger, and 
other American productions; and makes return in fine linen, lace, cams 
brics, thread, tapes, incle, madder, boards,” drugs, whalghone, train-oil, 
toys, and many other things; and the balance us uſually ſuppoſed to be 
much in favour of England; | 8 . 
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The wt pogony which the Engliſh made upon the the coaſt of Guinea, 
particularly their ſettlements at Senegal, opened new ſources of com- 
mei ce with Africa. The French, when in poſſeſſion of Senegal, traded 
there for gold, flaves, hides, oftrich-feathers,” bees-wax, millet, ambergris, 
and above all, for that uſeful commodity gum Senegal, which was moriopo. 
lied by them and the Dutch, and probably will again, as Senegal is 
now delivered up to France by the late treaty of peace. At preſent, Eng- 
land ſends to the coaſt of Guinea, ſundry ſorts. of coarſe woollen and 
linen, iron, pewter, braſs, and hardware manufactures, lead, thot, fwords, 
knives, fire-arms, gunpowder, and glaſs manufactures. And, befides its 
drawing no money out of the kingdom, it lately ſupplied the American 
colonies with negro ſlaves, amounting in number to above 100,000 annual. 
Iv.” The other returns are in gold-duſt, gum, dying and other drugs, red- 
wood, Guinea-grains, and ivory. - 6] 

To Arabia, Perſis, China, and other parts of Afia, England fends much 


foreign filvercoin and bullion, and ſundry Engliſh manufactures of woollen 


goods, and of lead, iron, and braſs; and brings home from thoſe 
remote regions, muſlins and cottons of many various Kinds, callicoes, 
raw and wrought filk, chintz ; teas, porcelain, gold duſt, coffee, ſalt-petre, 
and many other drugs. And ſo great a quantity of thoſe various mer- 
chandiſes are re-exported to foreign European nations, as more than 


abundantly compenfates for all the ſilver bullion which England carries out. 


During the infancy of commerce with foreign parts, it was judged ex- 
pedient to grant excluſive charte:s to particular bodies or corporations of 
men; hence the Eaſt India, South Sea, Hudſon's Bay, Turkey, Ruſſia, 
Royal African companies; but the trade to Turkey, Ruſſia, and Africa, is 
now laid open, though the merchant who propoſes to trade thither, maſt 
decome a member of the company, be ſubject to their laws and regulations, 
and advance a ſmall ſum at admiſſion, for the purpoſe of ſupporting con- 
ſuls, forts, &c. | | | 

With regard to the general account of England's foreign balance, the ex- 
ports have been computed at ſeven millions ſterling, and its imports at five, 
of which above one million is re-exported ; ſo that, if this calculation be 
true, England gains, annually, three millions ſterling in trade; but this is 
- mag upon which the maſt experienced merchants, and ableſt calculators, 

iffer. | 

Yet our foreign trade does not amount to one-ſixth part of the inland; 
the annual produce of the natural produtts and manufactures of England 
amounting to above-forty-two.miſlions. The gold and filver of England 
is received from Portugal, Spain, Jamaica, the American colonies, and 
Africa, but great part of this gold and ſilver we again export to Hol- 
land, and the Eaſt Indies; and it is ſuppoſed that two-thirds of all the fo- 
reign traffic of England is carried on in the port of London. 

We ſhall conclude this account of our trade, with the following com- 


| prone view of ſhipping, which, till a better table can be formed, may 


* 


ave its uſes. 5 
Ik the ſnipping of Europe be divided into twenty parts, then, 

Great Britain, &c. is computed to have ara, 6 
The United Provinces — 6 
Denmark, Sweden, and Ruſſia 4 — 2 
The trading cities of Germany, and the Auſtrian Netherlands 1 
France : 3 8 2 
Spain and Portugal — 2 
Italy, and the reſt of Europe — — 7 — 
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Our bounds will not afford room to enter into a particular detall of the 
places where thoſe Engliſh manufactures, which Aire mentioned in the 


above account, are fabricated ; a few general ſtrictures, however, may be 


roper. | ; 
K 8 Devonſhire ſupphy tin and lead, and woollen manu- 
fatures are common to almoſt all the weſtern counties. Dorſetſhire 
makes cordage for the navy, feeds an incredible number of ſheep, and has 
large lace · manufactures. Somerſetſhire, beſides furniſhing lead, copper, and 
lapis ealaminaris, has large manufactures of bone-lace, ſto kings, and 
caps. Briſtol is ſaid by ſome to employ 2000 maritime veſſels of all 
ſizes, coaſters as well as ſhips employed in foreign voyages: it has many 
very important manufactures; its glaſs bottle, and drinking glaſs, one 
alone occupying fifteen large houſes : its braſs-wire manufactures are alſo 
very conſiderable. Vaſt manufactures of all kinds (glaſs, jewellery, clocks 
watches, and cutlery, in particular), are — on in London an 
its neighbourhood ;- the gold and ſilver manufactures of London, through 
the encouragement given them by the court and the nobility, alread) 
equal, if they do not exceed, thoſe of any country'in Europe. Col. 
cheſter is famous for its manufaſtures of bays ind ſerges; and alſo 
Exeter for ſerges and long ells; and Norwich for its excellent ſtuffs, 
camblets, druggets, and ſtockinvs. Birmingham, though no corporation, 
is one of the largeſt and moſt populous towns in England, and carries on an 
amazing tr de in excellent and ingenious hardware manufactures, particu. 
larly ſnuff and tobacco boxes, buttons, ſhoe-buckles, etwees, and many other 
ſorts of eel and brais wares ; it is here, and in Sheffield, which is famous 


for cutlery, that the true genius of Engliſh art and induſtry is to be ſeen ; 


for ſuch are their excellent inventions for fabricating hard wares, that the: 
can afford them for a fourth part of the price at which other nations 
can furniſh the ſame of an inferior kind: the cheapneſs of coals, and all 
neceſſaries, and the conveniency of ſituation, no doubt, contribute greatly 
to this, . 2 
The northern counties of England carry on a prodigious trade in the 
coarſcr and lighter woollen manufactures; witneſs thoſe of Halifax, 
Leeds, Wakefield, and Richmond, and, above all, Mancheſter ; which, 
by its variety of heautiful cottons, dimities, ticken, checks, and the like ſtuffs, 
is become a large and pepulous place, though only a village, and itshigh- 
eſt magiſtrate a conſtable. I might mention here many other manu» 
facturing towns and places of England, each of which is noted for ſome 
particular commodity, but the detail would become too bulky. I muſt 
not however diſmiſs this head, without obſerving the beautiful porcelain 
and earthen ware that have of late years been manuſactured in different 
places of England, particularly in Worceſterſhire and Staffordſhire. The 
ngliſh carpets, eſpecially thoſe of Axminſter, Wilton, and Kidderminſter, 
though but a late manufacture, greatly excel in beauty any imported from 
Turkey, and are extremely durable; and conſequently are a vaſt ſaving ts 
the nation. Paper, which till very lately was imported in vaſt quantities 
from France and Holland, is now made in every corner of the kingdom, 
and is a moſt neceſſary as well as beneficial manufacture. The parliament, 
of late, has given encouragement for reviving the manufacture of ſalt- 
petre, which was firſt attempted in England by fir Walter Raleigh, but 
was dropt afterwards in favour of the Eaſt ndia company; the ſuc- 
ceſs of ſuch an undertaking would be of immenſe dendfit, as well as ſecu · 
rity to the nation. | 
After all that has been ſaid on this head, the ſeats of manufatures, - 
and conſequently of trade, in England, are fluctuating; they will 
R 2 aways 


1. 


always follow thoſe places where living is cheap and taxes are eaſy: for this 
reaſon they have been obſerved of late to remove towards the nor- 
thern counties, where proviſions are in plenty, and the land- tax very low; 
add to this, that probabl. , ina few years, the inland navigations, which are 
opening in many parts of England, will make vaſt alterations as to its 
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In order to give a clear idea of the money. tranſactiong of the ſeveral 
companies, it is proper we ſhou}d ſay ſomething of money in general, and 
particularly of pa 2 and the difference between that apd the 
current ſpecie. gory is the ſtandard of the value of all the neceſſaries 
and accommodations of life, and paper- money is the repreſentative of that 
ſtandard to ſuch a degree, as to ſupply its place, and to anſwer all the 
purpoſes of gold and filver coin. Nothing is neceſſary to make this repre- 
ee of money ſupply the place of ſpecie, but the credit of that 

office or company who delivers it; which credit conſiſts in its always be- 
ing ready to turn it into ſpecie whenever required. This is exactly the caſo 
of the Bank of England; the notes of this company are of the ſame 
value as the current cein, as they may be turned into it whenever the poſ- 
ſeſſor pleaſes. From hence, as notes are a kind of money, the — 9 
ing them is puniſhed with death, as well as coining. 
ne e i, of depoſiting money in the Bank, and exchanging it for 
notes (though they bear no intereſt), is attended with many convenien- 
cies: as they are not only ſafer than money in the hands of the owner 
himſelf, but as the notes are more portable, and capable of a much more 
eaſy conveyance : ſince a bank- note for a very large ſum may be ſent by 
the poſt, and, to prevent the deſigns of robbers, may, without damage, be 
cut in two, and ſent. at two ſeveral times. Or bills, ealled Bank-poſt-bills, 
may be had by application to the Bank, which are particularly calculated 
to prevent loſſes by robberies, they being made payable to the order of the 
perſyn who takes them out, at a certain number ot days after ſight ; which 
gives an opportunity te ſtop bills at the Bank, if they ſhould be loſt, 
and prevents their being ſo eaſily negociated by ſtrangers as common bank- 
notes are: and whoever conſiders the hazard, the expence, and trouble there 
would be in ſending large ſums of gold and filver to and from diſtant places, 
muſt alſo conſider this as a very fingular advantage. Beſides which, another 
benefit attends them; for if they are deſtroyed by time, or other accident, 
the Bank will, on oath being made. of ſuch accident,and ſecurity being 
given, pay the money to the perſon who was in poſſeſſion of them. 
| Bank-notes differ from all kinds of. ſtock in theſe three particulars ; 
1. They are always of the ſame value. 2. They are paid off without 
being transferred; and, 3. They bear no intereſt ; while focks are a 
ſhare in a company's fund, bought without any condition of having the 
principal returned. India blond indeed (by ſome perſons, though erro- 
neouſly, denominated ſtock) are to be accepted, they being made pay- 
able at fix months notice, either on the fide of the company, or uf the 
poſſeſſor . ; 

By the word STock was originally meant, a particular ſum of money 
contributed to the. eſtabliſhing a tund to enable a company to carry 
en acertain trade, by means of which the perſon became a partner in that 
trade, and received a ſhare inthe profit made thereby, in proportion tothe 
| 8 8 money 
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money employed. But-this term has been extended farther, though impro- 
perly, to ſignify any ſum of money which has been lent to the go- 
vernment, on condition of receiving a certain intereſt till the money is ro- 
paid, and which makes a paw of the national debt. As the ſecurity both of 
the government and the public companies is eſteemed preferable to that of 
any private perſon ; as the ſtocks are negociable and may be ſold at any 
time; and as the intereſt is always punctually paid when due ; fo they are 
thereby enabled to borrow money on a lower 1ntereſt than what might be 
obtained from lending it to private perſons, where there is often ſome dan · 
ger of loſing both principal and intereſt. 

But as every capital ſtock or fund of a 8 is raiſed for a 88 
purpoſe, and limited by government to a certain ſum, it neceſfarily follows, 
that when that fund is completed, no ſtock can be bought of the 
company; though ſhares, already purchaſed, may be transferred from 
one perſon to another. This being the caſe, there is frequently a great dif- 
proportion between the original value of the ſhares, aud what is given 
for them when transferred; for if there are more buyers than ſellers, a per. 
ſon who is indifferent about ſelling, will not part with his ſhare with» 
out a confiderable profit to himſelf: and on the 3 if many are 
diſpoſed to ſel}, and few inclined to buy, the value of ſuch ſhares will 
naturally fall, in proportion to the impatience of thoſe who want to turn 
their ſtock into ſpecie. | * * .: | 

Theſe obſervations way ſerve to give our readers ſome idea of the nature 
of that unjuſtifiable and diſhoneſt practice called Stock-jobbing, the myſtery 
of which conſiſts in nothing more than this: the 6h concerned 
in that practice, who are denominated Stock-jobbers, make contracts to buy 
or ſell at a certain diſtant time, a certain quantity of ſome particular 
ſtock ; againſt which time they endea bur, according as their contract 
is, either to raiſe or lower ſuch ſtock, by ſpreading rumours, and fictitious 
ſtories, in order to induce people either to ſell” out in a hurry, and 
conſequently cheap, if they are to deliver ſtock; or to become un- 
willing to ſell it, and conſequently to make it dearer, if they are to receive 

The perfons who make theſe contracts are not in general poſſeſſed of w 
real ſtock ; and when the time comes that they are to receive or de- 
liver the quantity they have contracted for, they only pay ſuch a ſum of 
money as makes the difference between the price the ſtock was at when 
they made the contract, and the price it happens to be at when the con- 
tract is fulfilled; and it is no uncommon thing for perſons not worth rocl, 
to make contracts for the buying or ſelling 100,000). ſtock. In the lan- 
guage of Exchange Alley, the buyer is in this caſe called the Bull, and the 

eller the Bear; one is for raiſing or toſſing up, and the other for lowering 
or trampling upon the ſtock, _ | | 

Beſides theſe, there is another ſet of men, who, though of a higher rank, 
may properly enough come under the ſame denomination. Theſe are the 
great monied- men, who are dealers in ſtock, and contractors with the go- 
vernment whenever any money is to be borrowed. Theſe, indeed, are not 
fictitious, but really buyers and ſellers of ſtock ; but by raiſing falſe hopes, 
or creating groundleſs fears, by pretending to buy or ſell large quantities'of 
ſtock on a ſudden, by uſing the forementioned ſet of men as their inſtru- 
ments, and other like practices, they are enabled to raiſe or fall ſtocks one or 
two per cent. at pleaſure. | 9280 | 

However, the real value of one ſtock above another, on account of 
its being more profitable to the proprietors, or any thing that will really, 
er only in imagination, affect the credit of a company, or endanger the go- 
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vernment, by which that credit · is ſecured, muſt naturally have a conſider. 
able effect on the ſtocks. Thus, with reſpect to the intereſt of tlie 


prietors, a ſhare in the ſtock of a trading comnmany which produces e 


61. per cent. per annum, muſt be more valus a, e than an annuity with go- 


vernment ſecurity, that produces no more men zl. or 4l. per cent. per 


annum: and conſequently ſuch ſtock muſt ſell ac a higher price than ſuch 


nun annuity. Though it muſt be obſerved, that a ſhare. in the ſtock of a 


trading company producing ;1. or Gl. per cent. per annum, will not 
fetch ſo much money at market as a government annuity producing the 
ſame ſum, becauſe the ſecurity of the company is not reckoned equal to 
that ot the government, and the continuance of their paying ſo much per 
annum is more precarious, as their dividend is, or ought to be, always in 
Proportion to the profits of their trade. Hh. 29s 
As the ſtocks of the Eaſt India, the Rank, and the South Sea companies, 
are diſtinguiſhed hy different denominations, and are of a very different na- 
e, we mall give a ſhort hiſtory of each of them, together with an account 
of the different ftocks each is poſſeſſed of, beginning with the Eaſt India 
N j9e firſt eſta liſnu d. . | 
„ BEAST, INDIA.COMPANY,] We hive already given ſome account of 
{his Ys as being the capital commercial obje in England. The 
uſt idea of it was formed in queen Elizabeth's time, but it has ſince 
admitted of vaſt alterations. Its ſhares, or ſubſeriptions, were originally 
only sol. ſterling, and its capital only 369,891. 88. but the directors having 
2 conſiderable dividend to make in 1676, it was agreed to join the 
Profits to the capital, by which the ſhares were doubled, and conſequently 
each became of 0]. value, and the cavital 20, U l. 08. to which capi- 
al, if 952,639. the profits of the company to the year 1685, be adde, the 
whole ſto k will be found to be -,703, ol. Though the eſtabliſhment of 
this company was vindicated in the cleareſt manner by fir Joſiah Child, and 
other able advacates, yet the partiality which the duke of York, -afterwards 
James II. had for his favourite African trade, the loſſes it ſuſtained in wars 
with the Dutch, and-the revolutions which had happened in the affair of 
Tndoftan, damped the ardour of the people to ſupport it; ſo that at the 
time of the Revolution, when the war broke out with France, it was in 2 
very indifferent ſituation. This was in a t meaſure owing to its hav- 
Ing no parliamentary ſanction, whereby its ock often ſold for one half leſs 
than it was really worth; and it was reſolved that a new company 
ſhould be erefted under the authority of parliament. hl 
The opp ſition given to all the public-ſpirited meaſures of king William, 
by faction, rendered this propoſal a matter of vaſt difficulty ; but at laſt, 
after many parliamentary enquiries, the new ſubſcription prevailed ; and 
the ſubſcribers, upon advancing two millions to the public at 8 per cent. 
obtained an act of parliament in their favour, The old company, 
however, retained a vaſt intereſt both in the parliament and nation; and 
the act being found in ſome reſpects defective, ſo violent a ſtruggle between 
the two companies aroſe, that in the year 1702, they were united by an in- 
denture tripartite. In the year 1708, the yearly fund of 8 per cent. for two 
millions, was reduced to 5 per cent. by a Joan of 1,200,0001. to the public, 
without an additional intereſt ; for which conſideration the company ob- 
tain:d a prolongation of its excluſive privileges; and a new charter was 
granted to them, under the title of + The United Company of Merchants 
trading to the Eaſt Indies.“ Its exclufive right of trade was prolonged 
from ume do time; and a farther ſum was lent by the company in 1730; by 
which, though the company's privileges were extended for thirty-three 


2 8 . k . oool. 
. yet tlie intereſt of their capital, which then amounted ta 10 — 
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vas reduced to three per cent. and called the India three per cent. annui- 
tles. | | | 
Thoſe annuities are different from the trading ſtock of the company, the 
roprietors of which, inſtead of receiving a regular annuity, have, accords, 
ing to their different ſhares, a dividend of the profits ariſing from the com- 
pany's trade: and that dividend riſes or falls according to the circumſtan-. 
ces of the company, either real, or, as is too often the caſe, -pretended, 
A proprietor of ſtock to the amount of gol. formerly had, but now 
of loool. whether man or woman, native or foreigner, has a right to be a 
manager, and to give a vote in the general council. Two thouſand pounds 
is the qualification for a director: the directors are twenty-four in number, 
including the chairman, and deputy. chairman, who may be re- elected in 
turn, ſix a year, for four years ſucceſſively. The chairman has a ſalary o 
2001, a' year, and each of the directors 15ol. The meetings, or court of 
directors, are to be held at leaſt once a week; but are commonly oftener, 
being ſummoned, as occaſion requires. Out of the body of directors are 
choſen ſeveral committees, who have the peculiar inſpection of certain 
branches of the company's buſineſs ; as the committee of: correſpondence, 
a committee of treaſury, a houſe: committee, a committee of warehouſe, a. 
committee of ſhipping, a committee af accounts, a committee. of law. 
ſuits, and a committee to. prevent the growth of private ttade; who have 
under them a ſecretary, caſhier, clerks, and warehouſe-keepers, e 


The amazing territorial acquiſitions of this company, computed to be. 


285,000 ſquareniles, and containing thirty millions of people, muſt be ge: 
ceſſarily attended with a proportionable increaſe of trade *; and this, 
Joined to the diſſenſions among its managers both at home and abroad, have 
of late greatly engaged the attention of the legiſlature. A reſtriction has 
occaſionally been laid on their dividends for a certain time. From the re. 
port of the committee in 177 3, appointed by parliament on Indian affairs, 
it appears that the India Company, from the year 108 to 17 5, for 
the pace of forty ſeven years and a helf, divided the ſuni of 1a, ooo, qrol. 
or above 280, 000. per annum, which on a capital of 3, 190, cl. am unt - 


. edto above eight and a half per cent. and that at the lat mentioned peri- 
it appeared, that beſides to the above ' dividend, the capital ſtock o 


the company had been increaſed .180,00cl. _. Conſiderable alterations 
were made in the affairs and conſtitution of the Eaſt India Company 
by an act paſſed in 1 73, intitled, An act for eſtabliſhing certain rules and 
« orders, for the future management of the affairs of the Eaſt India com- 
« pany, as well in India as in Europe.“ It was thereby enacted, that the 
court of directors ſhould, in future, be elected for four years: fix members 
annually, but none to hold their ſeats longer than four years. That 
no perſon ſhould vote at the election of the directots, who had not poſſeſſed, 
their ſtock twelve months. That the flock, of qualification ſhould, inſtead 
of ol. as it had formerly been, be 1000l. That the mayor', court of 
Calcutta ſhould! for the tuture be conſined to ſmall mercantile cauſes, 
to which only its juritdiftion extended before the territorial acquiſition. 
That in lieu of this court, thus taken away, a new; oae be eſtabliſhed, con- 
fiſting of a chief juſtice and three purſnezudges'; and.that theſe, judges be 
appointed by the crown, © That a ſuperiority be given to the preſidency of 


According to liſts laid before the Houſe of Commons, the compapy employed 110 
ſhips and 8170 men. en u f . | 
n——_ ladia and Europe is curry en to 3 0 hip'- and 7136 men, 

| | 6 Packets 3320 
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Bengal, over the other preſidencies in India. That the right of no. 
minating the governor and council of Bengal ſhould be veſted in the crown. 
The ſalaries of the judges were alfa fixed, at 80ool. to the chief juſtice, and 
6ocol. a year to each of the other three. The appointments of the 
governor-ggneral and council were fixed, the firſt at 25,0001, and the four 
others at to, oool. each annually. This was certainly a very extraordinary 
act, and an immenſe power and influence were thereby added to the crown. 
But no proportional benefit has hitherto reſulted to the company: on the 
contrary, the new eſtabliſned court of juſtice has paid ſo little attention to 
the manners of the inhabitants of India, and to the uſages of that country, 
as to occaſion the moſt alarming diſcontents among the natives, and great 
diſſatisfaction even among the company's own ſervants, n 
In the month of November, 1783, Mr. Fox, then ſecretary of ſtate, 
brought forward a bill for new regulating the company, under the ſuppoſi- 
tion of the incompetency of the directors, and the preſent inſolvent ſtate of 
the company. x.. | | | 
The bill-paſſed'the'cammons;- but, it ſeems, by the ſecret influence of the 
crowh, an oppoſition was formed againſt it in the houſe of lords, as placing 
too dangerous à power in the hands of any men, and which would be ſure 
to operate againſt the neceſſary power of the crown; and, after long de- 
bates, it was thrown out by a majority of nineteen peers. The conſe- 
uence of this, was the downfall of the miniſtry, and a general revolution 
PPV Dh 1) meer a, ae art 
By the new bill; which paſſed at the cloſe of the ſeſſions 1784, three things 
were intended.” ' - of OM BLAH Gr 4 | 
© Firſt, the eſtabliſhing à power of. controul, in this kingdom, by which 
the executive government in India is to be connected with that over the 
reſtof the empire... . I 
+ Secondly,'the regulating the conduct of the company's ſervants in India, 
in order to remedy the evils which have prevailed there. 
Thirdly, the providing for the puniſhment of thoſe perſons who ſhall, 
nevertheleſs, continue in the practice of crimes which have brought diſ- 
ace upon the country. 83 & 15 ; 
—" Ac@ordingly, fix perſons are to be nominated by the king as commiſſion» 
ers for the affairs of India, of which one of the ſecretaries of ſtate and the 
chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being, ſhall be two, and the preſi- 
dent is to have the caſting vote, if equally divided. New commiſſioners to 
be appointed at the pleaſure of the crown. This board is to ſuperintend, 
direct, and controul all acts, operations, and concerns which in any wiſe re- 
late to the civil and military government or revenues of the Britiſh terri- 
torial poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, They are ſworn to execute the ſeveral 
powers and truſts repoſed in them without favour or affection, prejudice or 
malice, to any per ſon whatever. The court of directors of the company 
are to deliver to this board all minutes, orders, and reſolutions of them - 
ſelves, and of the courts of proprietors, and copies of all letters, orders, 
and inſtructions propoſed to be ſent abroad; for their approbatjon or altera- 
tion. None to be ſent until after ſuch previous communication on any 
pretence whatſoever, The directors are ſtill ta appoint the ſervants 
abroad, but the king hath a power by his ſecretary of ſtate to recall either 
of the governors or members of the councils, or any perſon holding any 
affice under the company in their ſettlements, and make void their appoint- 
ment. By this bill there is given to the governors and council of Bengal, 
a controul over the ather preſidencies in al points which relate to any tranſ. 
actions with the country powers, to peace and war, or to the application of 
their forces or revenues; but thecouncit of Bengal are ſubjected to 15 
9 v 
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folute direction of the company at home, and in all caſes, except thoſe of 


immediate danger and - neceſſity, reſtrained” from acting without orders 
received from'hence. . GEE Te f 

Bak or ENGLAND.) The company of the Bank was incorporated 
by parliament, in wes and 6th years of king William and queen Mary, 
by the name of the Governors and Company of the Bank of England 5 
in conſideration of the loan of 1, 200, o00l. granted to the government: 


for which the ſubſcribers received almoſt 8 per cent. By this charter, the 


company are not to borrow under their common ſeal, unleſs by act of par- 
liament ; they are not to trade, or ſuffer any perſon in truſt for them to 
trade in any goods or merchandiſe ; but they may deal in bills of ex- 
change, in buying or ſelling bullion, and foreign gold and filver coin, 
Kc | | | 


wy. | | 

By an act of parliament in the 2th and gth year of William III. 
they were empowered to enlarge their capital ſtock to 2, 201, 1711. 10s. ' It 
was then alſo enacted, that Bank ſtock ſhould be a perſonal and not a real 
eſtate ; that no contract, either in word or writing, for buying or ſelling 
Bank ſtock, ſhould be good in law, unleſs regiſtered in the books of the 
Bank within ſeven days, and the ſto:k transferred in fourteen days, and 
that it ſhould be felony, without the benefit of clergy, to counterfeit the 


common ſea] of the Bank, or any ſealed Bank bill, or any Bank- note, or 


to alter or eraſe ſuch bills or notes. | | 
By another act, paſſed in the 7th of queen Anne, the company were im- 


powered to augment their capital to 4, 402, 343 l. and they then advanced 


400zo0cl. more to the government; and in 1714 they advanced another 
loan of 1,500,0001. 3 an 
In the third year of the reign of king George I. the intereſt of their 
capital ſtock was reduced to 5 per cent. when the Bank agreed to deliver up 
as many Exchequer bills as amounted to 2, ooo, oool. and to accept an an- 
nuity of 100, oool. and it was declared lawful for the Bank to call from 
their members, in proportion to their intereſts in their capital ſtock, fuch 
ſums of money as in à general court ſhould be found neceffary;* If a 
member ſhould neglect to pay his ſhare of the monies ſo called for, at the 
time appointed, by notice in the London Gazette, and fixed upon the 
Royal Exchange, it ſhould be lawful for the Bank, not only to ſtop the 
dividend of ſuch a member, and to apply it toward payment of the mon 


in queſtion, and alſo to ſtop the transfers of the ſhare of ſuch ne, 


and to charge him with the 1ntereſt of 5 per cent. per annum for the mo- 
ney ſo omitted to be paid; and if the principal and intereſt ſhould be three 
months unpaid, the Bank ſhould then have power to fell ſo much 
ſtock belonging to the defaulter as would ſatisfy the ſame. e 

After this the Bank reduced the intereſt of the 2,000,000]. lent to the go- 
yernment, from 5 to 4 per cent. and purchaſed ſeveral other annuities, 
which were afterwards redeemed by the government, and the national 
debt due to the Bank, reduced to 1, öo0, oool, But in 1742, the company 
engaged to ſupply the government with 1, G00, oool. at three per cent. 
which is now called the three per cent. annuities; ſo that the government 
was now indebted to the company 3, 200, ocol. the one half carrying 4, and 
the other 3 per cent. 

In the year 1746, the company agreed that the ſum of 986, Bool. due to 
them in the Exchequer bills unſatisfied, on the duties for licences to ſell 
ſpirituous liquors by retail, ſhould be cancelled, and in lieu thereof to ac- 
cept of an annuity of 39,4421. the intereſt of that ſum at 4 per cent. The 
company alſo agreed to advance the farther ſum of 1, oco, cool. into the 


Exchequer, upon the credit of the duties ariſing by the malt and land- tax, 
1 | at 
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. nt 4 per eent. for Exchequer bills to be iſſued for that pur poſe; in conſi2 
deration of which the company were enabled to augment cheir capital with 
986,800). the intereſt of which, as well as that of the other annuities, was 
reduced to three and a half per cent. till the 2;th of December, 1757, and 
and from that time to carry only 4 per cent. Nr trio ibrdes a 
And in order to enable them to circulate the ſaid Exchequer bills, they 
eſtabliſhed what is now called Bank circulation: the nature of which not 
being well underſtood, we ſhall take the liberty to be a little more par- 
1 its explanation than we have been with regard to the other 


The company of the Bank are obliged to keep caſh ſufficient to anſwer 
not only the common, but alſo any extraordinary demand that may be 
made upon them; and whatever money they have by them over and above 
the ſum ſuppoſed neceſſary for theſe purpoſes, they employ in what may 
be called the trade of the company; that is to ſay, in diſcounting bills of 
exchange, in buying of gold and flyer, and in government. ſecurities, xc. 
But when the Bank entered into the above-mentioned. contract, as they 
did not keep unemployed a larger ſum of money than what they deemed 
neceſſary to anfwer their ordinary and extraordinary demands, they could 
not conveniently take out of their current caſh ſo large a ſum as a million, 
with which they were obliged to furniſh the government, without either 
leſſening that ſum they employed in diſcounting, buying gold and ſilver, 
c, (which would have been very diſadvantageous to them), or inventing 
ſome method that ſhould anſwer all the purpoſes, of keeping the million in 
caſh.. The method which they choſe, and which fully anſwers their end, 
was as follows : | | 15 | 
They opened a ſubſcription, which they renew annually, for a million of 
money; wherein the ſubſcribers advance 10 per dent. and enter into a con- 
tract to pay the remainder, or any part thereof, whenever the Bank ſhall 
call upon them, under the penalty of forfeiting the 10 per cent. ſo ad · 
ky in confideration of which, the Bank pays the ſubſcribers 4 per 
cent. intereſt for the money paid in, and ene fourth per cent. for the 
whole ſum they agree to furniſh; and in caſe a call ſhould be upon them 
for the whole, or any part thereof, the Bank farther agrees to pay 

them at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for ſuch ſum till they repay it, 
which they are under an obligation to do at the end of the year. By this 
means the Bank obtains all the purpoſes of keeping a million of money by 
them; and though the ſubſcribers, if no call is made upon them, (which 
is in general the caſe), receive ſix and a half per cent. for the money they 
advance, yet the company gains the ſum of 23, 3;00l. per anuum by the 


- 


contract; as will appear by the following account: 


The Bank receives from the government for the ad · PEEP, 

vance of a million — — L. Ivo 

The Bank pays to the ſubſcribers who advance 100,000l, / 8260 
and engage to pay (when called tor) 900, oool. more 52 

Tube clear gain to the Bank therefore is — 23,500 

f * — — 


This is the ſtate of the caſe, provided the company ſhould make no call 
en the ſubſcribers, which they will be very unwilling to do, becauſe it 
would not only lefſen their profit, but affect the public credit in general. 
Bank ſtock may not improperly be called a trading ſtock, fince with this 
they deal very largely in foreign gold and filver, in diſcounting NON: - 

ex 
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exchange“, &c, Beſides | which, they are allowed by the government 
very conſiderable ſums annually for the management of the annuities paid 
at their office. All which advantages render. a ſhare, in their ſtock very 


valuable; though it is not «qual in value to. the Eaſt India ſtock... The 


company make divid-nds of the: profits half yearly, of which notice is 
publicly given; when thoſe who have occaſion for their money, may 
readily receive ĩt: but private perſons, if they judge convenient, are per- 


mitted to continue their funds, and to have their intereſt added to; the - 
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This company is under the direction of a governor, deputy- governor, 
and twenty-four directors, who are annually. elected by the general court, 
in the ſame manner as in the Eaſt India company. . Thirteen, or more, 
. compoſe a court of directors for managing the affairs of the company. 

The officers and ſervants of this company are very numerous. * 

ine. H SEA COMPary.] During the long war with France in the reign 
of queen Anne, the payment of the . ſailors of the royal navy being neg- 
lect: d, and they receiving tickets inſtead of money, were frequently ob- 
liged, by their neceffities, to ſell theſe tickets to avaricious men at a difcount 
of aol. and ſometimes col. per cent by this, and other means, the debts 
of the nation unprovided for by parliament, and which amounted to 
9,4 1,324]. fell into the hands of theſe uſurers. On which Mr. Harley, at 
that time hancellor ot the Exchequer, and afterwards earl of Oxford, pro 
poſed a ſcheme to allow the proprietors of theſe debts.and deficiencies 61. 
per cent. per annum, and to incorporate them, in order to their carrying 
on a trade to the South Sea; and they were accordingly incorporated un- 
der the title of, the Governor and Compahy of Merchants of Great 
Britain, trading to the South Seas, and other parts of America, and for 


encouraging the fiſhery, &c. xg. emit in A 
Though this company ſeemed formed for the ſake of commerce, it is cer- 
tain that the miniſtry never thought ſeriouſly, during the courſe; of the 
war, about making any ſettlement on the coaſt of South Amerięa, which 
was what flattered. the expectations of the people; nor was it indeed ever 
carried into execution, or any trade ever undertaken by this company, 
except the Aſſiento, in-purſuance' of the treaty. of Utrecht, for furniſhing 
the Spaniards with Negroes, of which this company was deprived upon re- 
ceiving oc, oc l. in lieu of all claims upon Spain, by a convention between 
the courts of Great britain and Spain, ſoon after the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, in 1748. | e TH 
Some other ſums. were , lent to the government in the reign of queen 
Anne, at © per cent. In the third of George I. the intereſt of the whole 
was reduced to 5 per cent. and they advanced two millions more to the go- 
verament at the ſame intere!t. By the ſtatute of the 6th of George I. it 
was declared, that this company might redeem all or any of the redeemable 
national debts; , in conſideration of which, the company were empowered 
toaugment their capital according to the ſums they ſhould diſcharge : and 
for enabling the company to raiſe ſuch ſums for purchaſing annuities, ex- 
changing for realy money new Exchequer bills, carrying on their trade, 
&c. the company might, by ſuch means as they ſhould think proper, raiſe 
ſuch ſums of money as in a general court of the company ſhould be judged 
8 The company were allo empowered to raiſe money on the con- 


tracts, bends, or obligations under their common ſeal, on the credit of 


At four per cent. till the year 1773, when it was advanced te five. FA 
The Bank Company is ſuppoſed to have uow twelve abillivns of circulating paper. 
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their public ſtock. But if the ſub- governor, deputy-governor, or o 
4 of the company, ſhould baſs lands 5 fe rays of the nen 
upon account of the corporation, or lend money by loan or anticipation on 

any branch of the revenue, other than ſuch part only on which a credit of 

loan was granted by parliament, ſuch ſub- governor, or other member of 
the com 7 ſheuld forfeit treble the value of the money ſo lent. | 

I The fatal South Sea ſcheme, tranſacted in the year 1720, was executed 

upon the laſt mentioned ſtatute. The company had at firſt ſet out with 

ood-ſucceſs, and the value of their ſtock, for the firſt five years, had riſen 
Faſter than that of any other company; and his majeſty,” after purchaſing 
10, oool. ſtock, had condeſcended to be their governor. Things were in 
this fituation when, king advantage of the above ſtatute, the South-Sea 
bubble was projected. e pretended deſign of which was, to raiſe a 
fund for carrying on a trade to the South Sea, and purchaſing annuities, 
c. paid to the other companies: and propoſals were printed and diſtri- 
buted, ſhewing the advantages of the deſign, and inviting perſons into it. 
'The ſum neceſſary for carrying it on, together with the profits that were 
to arife from it, were divided into a certain number of ſhares, or ſubſcrip- 

tions, to be purchaſed by perſons diſpoſed to adventure therein. And t 
better to carry on the deception, the directors engaged to make very large 
dividends; and actually declared, that every 100l. original ſtock would 
yield gol. per annum: which occaſioned fo great a riſe of their ſtock, that 

a ſhare of 1001. was ſold for 800). This was in the month of July; but 
before the end of September it fell to 150l. by which multitudes were 

ruined, and ſuch a ſcene of diſtreſs occaſioned, as is ſcarcely to be con- 

ceived. But the conſequences of this infamous ſcheme are too well known; 
moſt of the directors were ſeverely fined, to the loſs of nearly all their 
property; ſome of whom had hand in the deception, nor gained 

'a farthing by it; but it was a they ought to have oppoſed and pre- 

'vented it. oy Ar 

By a ſtatute of the öth of George II. it was enacted, that from and 
after the 24th of June, 1733, the capital ſtock of this 9 „which 
amounted to 14, 631, 10zl. 8s. 1d. and the ſhares of the reſpective pro- 
prietors ſnnuld be divided into four equal parts; three-fourths of which 
mould be converted into a joint ſtock, attended with annuities after the 
rate of 4 per cent. until redemption by parhament, and ſhould be called 
the New South Sea annuities, and the other fourth part ſhould remain in 
the company as a trading capital ſtock attended with the reſidve of the an- 
nuities or funds payable at the 3 to the company for their whole 
capital, till redemption; and attended with the ſame ſums always allowed 
for the charge of management, with all effects, profits of trade, debts, 
privileges, and advantages belonging to the South Sea company. That 

- the accountant of the company ſhould, twice every vear, at Chriſtmas and 
Midſummer, or within one month after, ſtate an account of the company's 
affairs, which ſhould be laid before the next general court, in order to 

their declaring a dividend; and all dividends ſhould be made out of the 

clear profits, and ſhould not exceed what the company might reaſonably 
divide without incurring any farther debt ; provided that the compan 

- ſhould not at any time divide more than 4 per cent. per annum until their 
debts were diſcharged ; and the South Sea company, and their trading 

' ſock, ſhould; excluſively from the new jointſſtock of annuities, be li- 

able to all debts and incumbrances of the company; and that the company 
ſhould cauſe to be kept, within the city of London, an office and books, 
in which all transfers of the new annuities ſnould be entered and ſigned by 
the party making ſuch transfer, or his attorney; and the perſon to 1 

. | | ue 
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ſuch transfer ſhould be made, or his attorney, ſhould underwrite his ac- 
ceptance ; and no other method of transferring. the annuities ſhould be 
good in law. . | Fey e | 6% 
The annuities of this company, as well as the other, are now reduced to 
31. = cent. : | 4 | | 
his company is under the direction of a governor, ſub-governor, de- 
puty-governor, and twenty-one directors; but no perſon is qualified to be 
governor, his majeſty excepted; unleſs ſuch governor has, in his own name 
and right, 5oo0ol. in the en ſtock ; the ſub-governor is to have 4000l. 
the deputy-governor 3oool. and a director 2000]. in the ſame ſtock. In every 
general court, every member having in his own name and right 500l. in 
trading ſtock, has one vote; if 2000l, two votes; if zoocl. three votes, 
and if goool. four votes. 6 | 
The Eaſt India company, the Bank of England, and the South Sea com- 
pany, are the only incorporated bodies to which the government is in- 
debted, except the million Bank, whoſe capital is only one million, conſti- 
tuted to purchaſe the reverſion of the long Exchequer orders. : 
The intereſt of all the debts owing by the government was lately reduced 
to 3 per cent. excepting only the annuities for the year 1758, the life an- 


nuities, and the Exchequer orders; but the South Sea company ftill con- 


tinues to divide 4 per cent. on their preſent capital ſtock ; which they are 
enabled to do from the profits they make on the ſums allowed to them for 
management of the annuities paid at their office, and from the intereſt of an- 
nuities which are not claimed by the proprietors. 


As the prices of the different ſtocks are continually fluctuating above and 


below par; ſo when a perſon, who is not acquainted with tranſactions of 


that nature, reads in the papers the prices of ſtocks, where Bank ſtock is 
marked perhaps 127. India ditto, 134 1344, South Sea ditto 97%, &c. he 


is to underſtand that 10ol. of thote reſpective ſtoeks ſell at ſuch a time for 


thoſe ſeveral ſums. 


In comparing the prices of the different ſtocks one with another, it mult. 


be remembered, that the intereſt due on them from the time of the laſt 
payment is taken into the current price, and the ſeller never receives any 
ſeparate conſideration for it, except in the caſe of India bonds, where the 


intereſt due is calculated to the day of the ſale, and paid by the purchaſer, 


over and above the premium agreed for. But as the intereſt on the dif- 
ferent ſtocks is paid at different times, this, if not rightly underſtood, 


would lead a perſon, not well, acquainted with them, into conſiderable mif- 


takes in his computation of their value; 'ſome always having a quarter's in- 
tereſt due to them more than others, which makes an appearance of a con- 
ſiderable difference in the price, when in reality there is none at all; thus, 
for inſtance, Old South Sea annuities ſell for 85 fl. or 851. 108. while New 
South Sea annuities fetch only 8431. or 841. 158. cles each of them pro- 
duce the annual ſum of 3 per cent.; but the old annuities have a quarter's 


intereſt more due on them than the new annuities, which amounts to 188. 


the exact difference. There is, however, one or two cauſes that will al- 


ways make one ſpecies of annuities ſell ſomewhat lower than another, 


though of the ſame real value; one of which js, the annuities making but 
a ſmall capital, and there not being, for that reaſon, ſo many people at 
all times ready to buy into it, as intoothers, where the quantity 1s larger ; 
becauſe it is apprehended that whenever the government pays off the na- 
tional debt, they will begin with that particular ſpecies of annuity, the 
capital of which is the ſmalleſt, 

While the annuities and intereſt for money advanced, is regularly paid, 
aud the principal inſured by both prince and people (a ſecurity not ae ber 
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had in other nations), foreigners will lend us their property, and all Eu- 
rope be intereſted in our welfare; the paper of the companies wil be con- 
verted into money and merchandiſe, and Great Britain can never want caſn 
to carry her ſchemes into execution. In other nations, credit is founded 


on the word of the prince, if a monarchy ; or that of the peogle, if a re- 


public; but here it is eſtabliſhed on the intereſt of both prince and peo- 
ple, which is the 1 05 75 ſecurity: for however lovely and engaging ho- 
neſty may be in other fubjects, intereſt in money matters will always ob- 
tain confidence; becauſe many people pay great regard to their intereſt, 
who have but little ven vation for virtue. . + SS 
_ ConsTiTUTION AND Laws.] Tacitus, in deſcribing ſuch a conſtitu- 
tion as that of England, ſe-msto think, that however beautiful it may be 
in theory, it will be found impracticable in the execution. Experience 
has proved this miſtake; for, by contrivances unknown to antiquity, the 
Engliſh conſtitution has exiſted for above 500 years. It muſt at the ſame 
time be admitted, that it has received, during that time, many amend- 
ments, and {ume interruptions; but its principles are the ſame with thoſe 
deſcribed by the above-mentioned hiſtorian, as belonging to the Germans, 
and the other northern anceſtors of the Englifh' nation, and which are 
very improperly blended under the name of Gothic. On the firft invaſion 
of England by the Saxons, who came from Germany and the neighbouri 
countries, their laws and manners were pretty much the ſame as thoſe 
mentioned by Tacitus. The people had a leader in time of war. The 
conquered lands, in proportion to the merits of his followers, and their 
abilities tu ſerve him, were diſtributed among them; and the whole was 
- conſidered as the common property which they were to unite- in defend- 
ing againſt all invaders. Freſh adventurers coming over, under ſeparate 
leaders, the-old inhabitants were driven into Wales; and thoſe leaders, 

at laſt, aſſumed the titles of kings over the ſeveral diſtricts they had con- 
 gquered. This change oz appellation made them more reſpectable among 
the Britons, and their neighbours the Scots and Picts, but did not increaſe - 
their power, the operations of which continued to be confined to military 
affairs. . | 

All civil matters were propoſed in a general aſſembly of the chief officers 
and the people, till, by degrees, ſheriffs and other civil officers were ap- 
pointed. To Alfred we owe that maſterpiece of judicial policy the ſub- 
diviſion of England into wapentakes and hundreds, and the ſubdiviiion of 
hundreds into tythings, names that {till ſubſiſt in England; and overſeers 
' were choſen to direct them for the good of the whole. The ſheriff was the 
zudge of all civil and criminal matters within the county, and to him, after 
the introduction of Chriſtianity, was added the bithop. In proceſs of time, 
as buſineſs multiplied, itinerant and other judges were appointed; but by 
the earlieſt records, it appears that all civil matters were decided by 12 or 
16 men, living in the neighbourhood of the place where the diſpute lay ; 


and here we have the original of Engliſh juries. It is certain that they 


were in uſe among the earlieſt Saxon colonies, their inſtitution being aſcrib- 
ed by biſhop Nicholſon to Woden himſelf, their great legiſlatot and cap- 
tain. Hence we find traces of juries in the laws of all thoſe nations which 
adopted the feodal ſyſtem, as in Germany, France, and Italy; who had 
all of them a tribunal compoſed of 12 good men and true, equals or peers 
of the party litigant. In England we Fad actual mention made of them ſo 
early as the laws of king Ethelred, and tliat not as a new invention. 
Before the introduction of Chriſtianity, we know not whether the Saxons 
admitted. of juries in crimigal matters ; but we are certain that there was 
8 no 
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no action ſo criminal as not to be compenſated for by money *, A mud 1 

was impoſed in proportion to the guilt, even if it was murder of the king. ö 17 

upon . malefactor, and by paying it he purchaſed his pardon. Th [| 

barbarous uſages ſeem to have ceaſed ſoon after the Saxons were converted | 

to Chriſtianity ; and caſes of felony and murder were then tried, even in 
the king's court, 12 28 BEL 4 1 5 1 | | 
Royalty, among the Saxons, wasnot, ſtri ſpeaking, hereditary, thor 
in fat i came — be rendered ſo through the affect which => 2 
bore for the blood of their kings, and for preſerving the re ularity of go- 
vernment. Even eſtates and honours were not ſeietly bercditary, til} they 
were made ſo by William the Norman, 85 

In many reſpects, the firſt princes of the Norman line aſterwards did all 
they 54" to efface from the minds of the people the remembrance of: the 
Saxon conſtitution; but the attempt was to no purpoſe. The nobilit . 
as well as the people, had their complaints againſt the crown, and, after 
much war and bloodſhed, the famous charter of Engliſh liberties, ſo welt 
known by the name of Magna Charta, was forcibly, in a manner, ob- 
tained from king John, and confirmed by his ſon Henry III. who ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown in 1216. It does not appear, that till this reign, and 
after a great deal of blood had been ſplit, the commons of England were 
repreſented in parliament, or the great council of the nation; ſo entirely had 
the barons engroſſed to themſelves the diſpoſal of property. 

The ay, year when the houſe of commons was formed is not known: 
but we are certain there was one in the reign of Henry III. though we ſhall 
not enter into any diſputes about their ſpecific powers. We therefore now- 
proceed to deſcribe the coxnsTITUT1ON as it ſtands at preſent. 

In all ſtates there is an abfolute ſupreme power, to which the right of le. 
gillation belongs; and which, by the ſingular conſtitution of theſe king- 
doms, is here weſted in the king, lords, and commons. 

OF THE KING.] The . Nr executive power of Great Britain, and 
Ireland, is veſſed by our conſtitution in a ſingle perſon, king or queen; for 
it is indifferent to which ſex the crown deſcends: the perſon intitled to it, 
whether male or female, is immediately entruſted with all the enfigns, rights, 
and prerogatives of ſovereign power. 7 

The grand fundamental maxim upon which the right of ſucceſſion to 
the throne of theſe kingdoms depends, is, * that the crown, by com- 
mon law and conſtitutional cuſtom, is hereditary, and this in a manner 
5 to itſelf: but that the right of inheritance may, from time to time, 

be changed, or limited, by act of parliament: under which limitations the 
eroan ſtill continues hereditary.” 

That the reader may enter more clearly into the deducti on of the follow. 
ing royal ſucceſſion, by its heing transferred ſrom the houſe of Tudor to 
that of Stuart, it may be proper to inform him, that on the death of queen 
Elizabeth, without iſſue, it became neceſſary to recur to the other iſſue of 
her grandfather Henry VII. by Elizabeth of York his queen; whoſe eld- 
eſt daughter Margaret, having married James IV. king of Scotland, king 
James the Sixth of Scotland, and of England the Firit, was the lineal de- 
ſcendant from that alliance. So that in his perſon, as clearly as in He 
VIII. centered all the claims of the different competitors, from the Nor. 
man invaſion downward ; he being indifputably the lineal heir of Wil. 
liam I, And, what is ſtill more remarkable, in his perſon alſo centred the 
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right of the Saxon monarchs, which had been ſuſpended from the Nor- i 
man invaſion till his acceſſion. For Margaret, the ſiſter of Edgar Athel- 


* Called by the Saxons Gv3LT, and thenes the word grilty, in criminal trials. 
zug 
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img, the daughter of Edward the Outlaw, and grand-dauyhter of king 
mund Ironſide, was the perſon in whom the hereditary right of the 
Saxon kings, ſuppoſing it not aboliſhed by the Conqueſt, reſided. She 
married Malcolm III. king of Scotland; and Henry II. by a deſcent 
from Matilda their daughter, is generally called the 1 the Saxon 
line. But it muſt be remembered, that Malcolm, by his Saxon queen, 
had ſons as well as daughters; and that the royal family of Scotland, from 
that time downward, were the offspring of Malcolm and Margaret. Of 
this royal family king James I. was the direct and lineal deſcendant ; and 
therefore united in his perſon every poſſible claim by hereditary right, to 
the Engliſh as well as Scottiſh throne, being the heir both of Egbert and 
William the Norman. > * 
At the Revolution in 1688, the convention of eſtates, or repreſentative 
body of the nation, declared that the miſconduct of king James II. amount - 
ed to an abdication of the government, and that the throne was thereby va- 
OS, | . 
In conſequence of this vacancy, and from a regard to the ancient 
line, the convention 3 the next Proteſtant heirs of the blood 
royal of king Charles I. to fill the vacant throne, in the ald order of 
ſucceſſion; with a temporary exception, or preference to the perſon of 
king William III. „ | 3 
n the impending failure of the Proteſtant line of king Charles I. (where 
by the throne might again have become vacant) the king and parliament 
extended the ſettlement of the crown to the Proteſtant line of king James I. 
viz, to the princeſs Sophia of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, be- 
ing Proteſtants ; and ſhe is now the common ſtock, from whom the heirs 
of the crown muſt deſcend *, 5 
7 1 The 


A chronology of Engliſh Kincs, ſince the time that this country became united 
under one monarchy, in the perſon of Egbert, who ſubdued the other princes of the 
Saxon heptarchy, and gave the name of Angle-land to this part of the iſland, tho 
Saxons and the Angles having, about four centuries before, invaded and ſubdued the 
ancient Britons, whom they drove into Wales and Coruwall. 


Began to 

reign. 

838 Ethelwulf | } 
857 Ethelbald / 
$60 Ethelbert | 
$66 Ethelred 

871 Alfred 3 

t Edward the Elder | , 

on Athelſtan > Saxon Princes, 
94: Edmund 
946 Edred 
955 Edwy | 
959 Edgar ; 
975 Edward the Martyr 

978 Ethelred II 
106 Edmund II. er Ironſide 
017 Cannte king of Denmark 
1035 Harold Daniſh, ' 
1039 Hardicanute 

1041 Edward the Confeſſor 
W (C ly called the C ) duke of Normand ince 

1m; ommonly called the Conqueror) duke of Normandy, à provin 

2066 William 4 facing the ſouth of England, now annexed to the French monarchy 
1087 William II. | : | 5 


eee | Sons of the Conqueror, 7 
113; Stephen, grandſon to the Conqueror, by his fourth daughter Adela. 


Vi 


on. 


1154 Henry 
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Phe true ground and principle, upon which the Revolution proceeded, 
was entirely a new caſe in politics, which had never before happened in 
our hiſtory; the abdication of the reigning monarch, and the vacancy of 
the throne thereupon. It was not a defeaſance of the right of ſucceſſion, 
and a new limitation of the crown, by the king and both houſes of parlia- 
ment; it was the act of the nation alone, upon a copviction that there was 
no king in being. For in a full aſſembly of the lords and commons, met in 
convention upon the ſuppoſition of this vacancy, both houſes came to this 
reſolution: „that king James II. having endeavoured to ſubvert the 
conſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking the original contract between 
king and people; and by the advice of Jeſuits, and other wicked perſons, 
having violated the fundamental laws, and having with drawn himſelf out of 
this Kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that the throne is thereby 
vacant.” Thus ended at once, by this ſudden and unexpected revolution, 
Began to 2 | 
rr (plant enet) grandſon of Henry 1 by his daughter the empreſs 
15 Herr l. * and pad huſband Geoffry Plantagenet. _ 
1189 Richard I. 


1199 John ſons of Henry II. 
1216 Henry III. ſon of John, 

1272 Edward 1 ſon of Henry III. 
1307. Edward II. ſon of Edward I. 
1327 Edward III. ſon of Edward II. 


1377 Richard II. 3 of Edward III. by his eldeſt _ the Black Pritice. 
| on to John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, 
1399 Henry IV. 4th Fo to Edward III. 

1413 Henry V. ſon of Henry IV, . 
1422 Henty VI. ſon to Henry V. 4.5 | | 

1461 Edward IV. deſcended from Edward III. by Lionel his 3d.ſon. 
1483 Edward V. ſon of Edward IV. N 5 


1483 Richard III. brother Edward IV. 


Houſe of Laficaſtef, 


Houſe of York; 


(Tudor) fon of the counteſs ! | 

1485 Henry VII, of Richmond, ofthe houſe | Houſe of Tudor, in whom were 

| of Lancaſter. united the houſes of Lancaſter 

1509 Henry VIII. fon of Henry VII. and York, by Henry VIPs mar- 

1547 Edward VI. fon of Henry VIII. | > riage with Elizabeth daughter of 
1553 Mary Edward Iv. 


1558 Elizabeth | Daughters of Henry VIII. 


Great Grandſon of James IV. king of Scotland, by Margaret, daughter 
1603 James J. of Henty VII. a, firſt of the Stuart family in England. $ 
1625 Charles J. ſon of James I. 


Commonwealth and proteRorate of Cromwell. 


1649 Charles II. ; ; 
1685 James II. 2 of Charles l. 


William III. nephew and ſon-in-law of James II. 8 10 
1688 3 and Daughters of James II. in whom ended the Preteſtant line of 
Mary Charles I. for James. II. upon his abdicating the throne, carried 
1702 Anne with him his ſuppoſed infant ſon (the late fretender), who was 
excluded by act of parliament, which ſeteled the ſueceſſion in tha 
next Proteſtant heirs of James I.. The ſurviving iffue of James 
at the time ol his death, were a ſon and a daughter, viz. Charles, 
who ſucceeded him, and the princeſs Elizabeth, who marreid the 
elector Palatine, who took the title of king of Bohemia, and left 
z daughter, the princeſs Sophia, who married the duke of Brunſ- 
wick Lunenburgh, by whom ſhe had George, elector of Havoe 
ver, who aſcended the throne, by act of parliament expreiley made 
| in favour of his mother. | 
1714 George I. a 3 
1727 George H. ſon of George 1. | {tout of Hanover« 
1760 George III. grandſon of Georg? II. | 7 the 
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the old line of ſucceſſion: which from the Norman invaſion had laſted 


above 600 years, and from the union of the Saxen heptarchy in king 


Egbert, almoſt goo. | 
Though in ſome points the revolution was not ſo perfe&t as might have 
been wiſhed, yet from thence a new era commenced, in which the 
bounds of prerogative and liberty have been better defiaed, the-principles 
of government more thoroughly examined and underſtood,.and the rights of 
the ſubjeft more explicitly guarded by legal proviſions, than in any 
other period of the Engliſh hiſtory. In particular, it is worthy obſerva- 
tiog that the convention, in this their judgment, avoided with great 
wiſdom the extremes into which the viſionary theories of ſome zealous re- 
publicans would have lead them. They held that this miſconduct of king 
ames amounted to an endeavour to ſubvert the conſtitution, and not to an 
actual ſubverſion, or total diſſolution of the government. They, therefore, 
very prudently voted it to amount to no more than an abdication of 
the government, and a conſequent vacancy of the throne ; whereby the 
government was allowed to ſubſiſt, though the executive magiſtrate was 
gone : and the kingly office to-remain, though James was no longer king. 
And thus the conſtitution was kept entire; which, upon every ſound prin- 
ciple of government muſt otherwiſe have fallen to pieces, had ſo prin- 
5 _— conſtituent a part as the royal authority been aboliſhed; or even 

uſpended. | | 

ence. it is eaſy to collect, that the title to the crown is at preſent here- 
duary, though not quite ſo abſolutely hereditary as formerly ; and the 
common ſtock or anceſtor, from whom the deſcent muſt be derived, is alſo 
different. Formerly the common ſtock was king Egbert; then William 
the Conqueror; afterward, in Jame I.'s time, the two common ſtocks 
united, and ſo continued till the vacancy of the throne in 1688: now it is 
the princeſs Sophia, in whom the inheritance was veſted by the new king 
and parliament. Formerly the deſcent was abſolute, and the crown went 


to the next heir without any reſtriction; but now, upon the new ſettle- 


ment, the inheritance is conditional ; being limited to ſuch heirs only, of 
the body; of the princeſs Sophia, as are proteſtant members of the church 
of England, and are married to none but Proteſtants, 

And in this due medium conſiſts the true conſtitutional notion of the 
right of ſucceſſion to the imperial crown of theſe kingdums. The ex- 
tremes between which it ſteers, have been thought each of them to be de- 
ſtructive of thoſe ends for which ſocieties were formed, and are kept on 
foot. Where the magiſtrate, upon every ſucceſſion, is elected by the peo- 


ple, and may by the expreſs proviſion of the laws be depoſed (if not pu- 


niſhed) by his ſubjects, this may ſound like the perfection of liberty, and 
look well edough when delineated on paper; but in practice will be ever 
found extremely difficult. And, on the other hand divine indefeafible 
hereditary right; when coupled with the doctrine of unlimited paflive 
. obedience, is ſurely of all conſtitutions the moſt thoroughly flaviſh and 
dreadful. But when ſuch an hereditary right as our Jaws have created and 
veſted in the royal ſtock, is cloſely interwoven with thoſe liberties, which 
are equally the inheritance of the ſubject, this union will form a conſtitu- 
tion in theory the moſt beautiful of any, in practice the moſt approved, and, 
in all probability will prove in duration the moſt permanent. This conſti- 
e it is the duty of every Briton to underſtand, to revere, and to de · 

tend, | | 
The principal duties of the king are expreſſed. in his oath at the corona · 
tion, which i adm\niſtered by one of the arehbiſnops or biſhops of the realm, 
in the preſence of all the people; who, on their parts, do reciprocally 1 7 
9 l E 
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the oath of allegiance to the crown. This coronation oath is conceived in 
the following terms : &5 | 
* & Thearch\'fhop, or biſhop, ſhall ſay, Willyou ſolemnly promiſe and ſwear, 
to govern the people of this kingdom of England, and the dominjons there- 
unto belonging, according to the ſtatutes in parliament agreed on, and the 
Jaws and cuſtoms of the fame ?—The king or queen /hall ſay, I ſolemnly pro- 
miſe fo to do. = ET; | | 

« Archbiſhop or biſhop, Will you to your power cauſe law and juſtice, 
in mercy, to be executed in all your judgments ?—K7ng or queen. I will. 

« Archbiſhop or biſtop. Will you to the utmoſt of your power maintain 
the laws of God, the true profeſſion of the goſpel, and the proteſtant re- 
formed religion eſtabliſhed by the law? And will you preſerve unto the 
biſhops and clergy of this realm, and to the churches committed to their 
charge, all ſuch & jo and privileges as by the law do or ſhall appertain un- 
to them, or any of them.—MKing or queen. All this I promiſe to do. 

« After this the king or queen, laying his or her hand upon th: holy goſprls, 
ſhall. /ay, The things which I have here before promiſed, I will perform 
and keep: ſo help me God. And iben kiſs the book.” 

This is the form of the coronation oath, as it is. now preſcribed by our 
laws: and we may obſerve, that, in the king's part, in this original contract, 
are expreſſed all the duties that a monarch can owe to his people; viz. to 
govern according to law; to execute judgment in mercy ; and to maintain 
the eſtabliſhed religion. With reſpect to the latter of theſe three branches, 
we may farther remark, that by the a& of union, 5 Ann. c. 3. two preced- 
ing ſtatutes are recited and confirmed ; the one of the parliament of Scot- 
land, the other of the parliament of England, which enact; the former, 
that every king at his ſucceſſion ſhall take and ſubſcribe an oath, to preſerve 
the Proteſtant religion, and Prefbyterian church government in Scotland: 
the latter, that, at his coronation, he ſhall take and ſubſcribe a fimilar bath, 
to preſerve the ſettlement of the church of England within Eggland, Ire- 
land, Wales, and Berwick, and the territories thereunto belonging. 

The king of Great Britain, notwithſtanding the limitations of 12 power 

of the crown, already mentioned, is the greateſt monarch reigning over a 
free people. His perſon is ſacred in the eye of the law, which makes 
it high treaſ®> ſo much as to imagine or intend his death; neither can he, 
in himſelf, be deemed guilty of any crime, the law taking no cogniſance of 
his actions, but only in the perſons of his miniſters, if they infrivge- the 
taws of the land. As to his power, it is very e though he has no right 
to extend his prei ogative beyond the ancient limits or the boundaries pre- 
ſeribed by the conſtitution; he can make no new laws, nor raiſe any new 
taxes, nor act in oppoſition to any of the laws; but he can make war or 
peace; ſend and receive ambaſſadors; make treaties of league and com- 
merce ; levy armies, and fit out fleets, for the defence of his kingdom, the 
annoyance of his enemies, or the ſuppreſſion of rebellions ; grant commiſ- 
fions to his officers, both by ſea and Jand, or revoke them at pleaſure ; dif- 
poſe of all magazines, caſtles, &c. ſummon the parliament to meet, and, 
when met, adjourn, prorogue, or diffolve it at pleaſure - refuſe his aſſent to 
any bill, though it had paſſed both houſes ; which, conſequently, by ſuch a, 
refuſal, has no more force than if it had never been movefl ; bur this is a 
prerogative that the kings of England have very feldom ventured to exer- 
ciſe, He poſſeſſeth the right of chuſing his own council; of nominating 
all the great officers of ſtate, of the houſhold, and the church; and, in 
fine, is the fountain of honour, from whom all degrees of nobility and 
knighthood are derived, Such is the dignity and power of a king of 
Great Britain. | E 
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Or rug PARLIAMENT.] Parliaments, or general cauncils, in ſome, 
ſhape, are, as has been before obſerved in of as high, antiquity as the 
Saxon government in this iſland, and coeval with the kingdom itſelf, 
Blackſtone, in his valuable Commentaries, ſays, © it is generally agreed, 
that in the main the conſtitution of parliament as it now ſtands, was marked 
out ſo loug ago as the 17th of king John, A. D. 1215, in the Great Char- 
ter granted by that prince ; wherein he promiſes to ſummon all archbiſhops, 
biſhops, abbots, lords, and greater barons perfonally7 and all other tenants 
in chief, under the crown, by the ſheriff and bailiffs to meet at a certain 
place, with forty days notice, to aſſeſs aids and ſcutages when neceſſary. And 
this conſtitution hath ſubſiſted, in fact, at leaſt from the year 1266, 49, Hen- 
ry III. there being till extant writs of that date to ſummon knights, citi- 
zens, and burgeſſes to parliament,” | 

The parliament is aſſembled by the king's writs, and its ſitting muſt not 
be intermitted above three years. Its conſtituent parts are, the king fit. 
ting there in his royal political capacity, and the three eſtates of the realm; 
the lords ſpiritual, the lords temporal (who fit together with theking in one 
houſe), and the commons, who fit by themſelves in another, Tae king 
and theſe three eſtates, together, form the great corporation or budy politic 
of the kingdom, of which the king is ſaid to be caput, principium,. et inis. 
For upon their coming together the king meets them, either in perſon, or 
by. repreſentation - Without which there can be no beginning of a parlia- 
ment; and he alſo has alone the power of diſſolving them. IF 
It is highly neceſſary for preſerving the balance of the conſtitution, that 
the executive power ſhould be a branch, though not the whole, of the legiſ- 
lature. The crown cannot begin of itſelf any alterations in the preſent 
eſtabliſhed law ; but it may approve or approve of the alterations ſug- 
geſted and conſented to by the two houſes. The leyiſlative therefore can- 
not abridge the executive power of any rights which it now has by law, 
without its own conſent : ſince the Jaw muſt perpetually ſtand as it 
now does, unleſs all the powers will agree to alter it. And herein indeed 
conſiſts the true excellence of the Engliſh government, were it maintained 
in its purity, that all the parts of it form a mutual check upon each other, 
In the legiſlature, the people are a check upon the nobility, and the nobi- 
lity a check upon the people; by the mutual privilege of rejecting what 
the other has reſolved : while the king is a check upon both, which pre- 
ſerves the exccutive power from encroachments. | 
The lords fpiri:ual conſiſt of two archbiſhops and twenty-four, bithops. 
The lords temporal conſiſt of all the peers of the realm, the biſhops not 
being in ſtrictneſs held to be ſuch, but merely lords of parliament. Some 
of the peers ſit by deſcent, as do all ancient peers ; ſome by creation, as do 
all the new-made ones: others, ſince the union with Scotland, by election, 
which is the caſe of the ſixteen peers, who repreſent the body of the Scots 
| Hobility, The number of peers is indefinite, and may be increaſed at will 
by the power of the crown. 5 
A body of nobility is more peculiarly neceſſary in our mixed and com- 
ounded conſtitution, in order to ſupport the rights of both the crown and 
He people; by forming a barrier to withſtand the encroachments of both. 
It creates and preſerves that gradual ſcale of dignity, which proceeds from 
the peaſant to the prince; riſing like a pyramid from a broad foundation, 
and diminiſhing to a point as itriſes. The nobility therefore are the: pillars, 
which are reared from among the people, more immediately to ſupport the 
throne ;, and if that falls, they muſt alſo be buried under its ruins. Ac- 
cordingly, when in the laſt century the commons had derermintd to extirs 
patem;onarchy, they-alſo voted the houſe of lords to be uſcleſs and dangerous 
Is 8 he 
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The commons conſiſt of all ſuch men of any property in the kingdom, 
25 haye hot ſeats in the houſe of lords; every one of which has a voice in 
parliament, either per ſanally, or by his repreſentatives *.. In a free ſtate," 
every man who is ſuppoſed. a free agent, ought to be, in ſome meaſure, 
his on governor; and therefore a ba hes of the legiſlative power 
ſhould refide in the whole body of the people. In ſo large a ſtate as ours, 
it is very wiſely contrived, that the people ſhould. do that by their repre- 
ſentatives, which it is impracticable to perform in perſon; xepreſentatives; 
choſen by a number of minute and ſeparate diſtricts, wherein all the voters 
are, or eaſily may be, diſtinguiſhed. The counties are therefore repres/ 
ſented by knights, elected by the proprietors, of lands: the gitjes and bays 
roughs are repreſented by citizens and burgeſſes, chalen, by the mercantile, 
art, or ſuppoſed trading intereſt of the nation +, - The number of Eng- 
12 repreſentatives is 513, and of Scots 45; in all. 568. And every 
member, though choſen by one particular diſtrict, hen elected and re- 
turned, ſerves for the whole realm, - For the end of his, coming thither js; 
not particular, but general ; nat merely to ſerve his conſtituents, but 905 
the commonwealth, and to adviſe his, majelty, as appears from the, writ af 


ſummons. Leer 18 | i 20} \. Sen fog 4778 ao 7 
Theſe, are the conſtituent, parts of à parliament, the King, the lords, {ſpi-: 
ritual and temporal, and the commons. Parts, of which,cach is ſo; necet+, 
ſary, that the conſent of all three is required to make any new law that 
ſhould bind the ſubject. Whatever is enacted. for law by one, or by two. 
only, of the three, is no ſtatute; and to it no regard is due, unleſs in 
matters relating to their own privileges. % too had 19 
The power and, juriſdiction of parliament, ſays Edward, Coke, is ſo tranſ«, 
cendent and abſolute, that it cannot be confined, either for cauſes or per · 
ſons, within any bounds. It hath ſovereign and uncontrollable authority 
if, making, confirming, enlarging, reſtraiging, abrogating, repealing, re- 
viving, and expounding of Jaws, concerning matters of all poſhiblg,deno». 
minations, eccleſiaſtical or temporal, civil, military, maritime, or crimis, 
nal: this being the place where that abſolute deſpotic power, which muſt. 
in all governments reſide ſome where, is entruſted by the conltitution of theſe. 
kingdoms. All miſchiefs and ebe een and remedies, that 
tranſcend the ordinary courſe of the laws, are within the reach of this: 
extraordinary tribunal. It can regulate or new. model. the ſucceſſion to 
the crown; as was done in the reign of Henry VIII. and William III. It 
can alter and eſtabliſh the religion of the land; as was done in a 
variety of inſtances in the reign. of Henry VILE. , and his three chile, 
dren, Edward VI. Mary, and Elizabeth. It can change and create afreſh, 
even the conſtitution of the kingdom, and of parliaments, themſelves; as, 


This muſt be underſtood with ſome limitation. Thoſe who are poſſeſſed of land 
eſtates, though to the value of only 408. per annum, have a right to vote for members 
ef parliament; as have maſt of the members of corporations, boroughs, &c. But there 
are very large trading towns, and populous places, which ſend no members to parlia- 
ment; and of thoſe tqwns which do ſend members, great numbers of the inhabitants 
have no votes. Many thoufand perſons of great perſonal property, have, therefore, no 
repreſentatives. Indeed the inequality and defe&iveneſs of the repreſentation, has 
been juſily conſidered as one of the greateſt imperfections in the Engliſh conſtitution. 
12 duration of parliaments being extended to ſeven years, has alſo been viewed in the; 
ame light. Me us 1:6 
t _ of the bribery oath, which is adminiſtered to every perſon before they poll: 
* do ſwear (or being one of the people called Quakers, do ſo- 
Iemnly affirm) I have not received or had, by myſelf, or any perſon whatſoever in truſt 
for me, or for my uſe and benefit, directly or indirectly, any ſum or ſums of money, 
office, place or employment, gift or reward, or any promiſe or ſecurity for any money, 
office, or employment, or il, in order to give my vote at this election: and that I 
haye not before been polled at this election. So help me God.“ 
83 Is 


tenſtve authority jn hands that are either incapable, ore 
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was done by the act of union, and the ſeveral ſtatutes for triennial and ſep- 
tennial elections. It can, in ſhort, do every thing that is not naturally 
impoſſible; and therefore ſome have not ferupled to call its power by a 
figure rather too bold, the omnipotence of parliament. But then their 
ww however great, was given them in truſt, and therefore ' ought to 

employed according to the rules of juſtice, and for the promotion of the 


general welfare of the people. And it is a matter moſt effential to the li- 


berties of the Kingdom, that ſuch members be delegated to this important 
truſt, as are molt eminent for their probity, their fortitude, and their 
knowledge ; ſof᷑ it was a known apophthegm vf the great lord treafurer 
Burleigh, „that England rould never be rained but by a parliament;“ 
and, as fir Mathew Hale obſerves, this being the higheſt and greateſt court, 
over which none other can have juriſdiction in the kingdom, if by an 
means a mifgevernment ſhould any way fall upon it, the ſubjects of this 
kingdom are left without all manner o legal remedy. | | 
In order t prevent the miſchiefs that might rife, by placing this ex- 
& at art Ie improper, to 
manage it, it is provided, that no one ſhall fit or vote in either houſe of 
parliament, unleſs he be twenty one yearꝭ df age. To prevent innovations 
in religion and government, it is enacted, that no member ſhall vote or ſit 
in either houfe, til} he hath, in the preſence of the Houſe, taken the oaths 
of alleglance, ſaprematy, and abjuration ; and ſubſcribed and repeated the 
declaration againſt tramubſtantiation, tlie invocation of ſaints, and the fa- 
crifice of che tmafs. To prevent dangers that may ariſe to the kingdom 
ſrom foreigt attathments, connexions, or dependencies, It is enacted, that 
no alien, barn out of the dominions of the crown of Great Britain, even 
though he be naturalized, mall be capable of being a member of either 
dose bf farffatent OTST IU W W e e . LIES 
Some of the moſt important privileges of the members of either houſe 
are, privilege of ſpeech; of perſon, of their domeſtics, and their lands 
ech, it is declared by the ſta- 
tute of i W. & M. ſt. 2. c. 3. as one of the liber ties of the people, f that 
the freedom N and debates, and proceedings in Nach e, ought. 
not to be impeached or queſtioned in any court or Nec out of Parliament.“ 
And this freedom of ſpeech is particulafly demanded of the king in perſon, 
by the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, at rhe opening of every new par- 
Hament. So are the other privileges, of bn, ene lande, and 
ds. This includes not only privilege from illegal violence, but alſo 
rom legal arreſts, and ſeizures by proceſs from the courts. of law. To 
aſſault by violence a member of either houſe, or his menial ſeivants, 
is a high contempt of parliament, and there puniſhed with the utmofl ſe- 
verity. Neither can any member of either houſe be arreſted and taken 
into cuſtody, nor. ſeryed with any proceſs of the courts of law; nor can 
his menial ſervants be arreſted ; nor can any entry be made on his lands; 
nor can his goods be diſtrained or ſeized, without a breach of the privilege 
of parliament *. Nn ee | 
The houſe of lords have a right to be attended, and conſequently are, 
by the judges of ihe courts of king's bench and common pleas, and ſuch 
the barons of the exchequer as are of the degree of the coif, or have 
been made ſerjeunts at law; as likewiſe by the maſters of the court of 


This exemption from arreſts for lawful debts, was always conſidered by the public 


as a grievance: The lords and commons therefore generoully relinquiſhed their privi- 
lege Th; of parliamept in 1770; and members of both houſes may now be ſued Ike 
r debtors. TI. 


chancery ; 
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ehancery; for their advice in point of law, and for the greater dignity of 
their proceedings. | what 
The ſpeaker of the houſe of lords is generally the lord chancellor, or 
lord Rong of the great ſeal, which dignities are commonly veſted in the 
ſame n. ; 
Each peer has a right, by leave of the houſe, as being his own repreſen- 
tative, when a vote paſſes contrary to his ſentiments, to enter his diſſent 
on the journals of the houſe, with the reaſons of ſuch diſſent ; . is 
uſua led his proteſt. U icular occaſions, however, theſe pro- 
teſts be been ſo bold as to — to the majority of the houſe, — 
have therefore been expunged from their journals; but this has always 
been thought a violent meaſure, and not very conſiſtent with the general 
right of proteſting. f 
The hauſe of commons may be properly ſtyled the grand inqueſt of 
Great Britain, impowered to enquire into all national grievances, in order 
to ſee them redreſſed. an 
The peculiar laws and cuſtoms of the houſe of commons relate princi- 
ly to the raifing of taxes, and the elections of members to ſerve i par- 
tament. p C3 
With regard to taxes: it is the ancient indiſputable privilege and right 
of the houſe of commons, that all grants of ſubfidies, or parli 
aids, do begin in their houſe, and are firſt beſtowed by them; akboggh 
their grants are not effectual to all intents and 7 wo, until they have 
the aſſent of the other two branches of the legiflature. The genera]- rea- 
ſon given for this excluſive privilege of the houſe of commons is, that 
the ſupplies are raiſed upon the body of the people, and therefore it is 
proper that they alone ſhould have the right of taxing themſelves, © {1 
The method of making laws is much the ſame in both houſes. In each 
houſe the act of the majority binds the whole; and this majority is declared 
by votes publicly and openly given; not as at Venice, and many other ſe- 
natorial aſſemblies, privately or by ballot. This latter method may be 
ſerviceable, to prevent intrigues and unconſtitutional combinations, but it 
is impoſſible to be practiſed with us, at leaſt in the houſe of commons, 
where every member's conduct is ſubject to the future cenſure of his oouiſti 
tuents, and therefore ſhould be openly ſubmitted to their inſpection. 
To bring a bill into the houſe of commons, if the relief ſought by it is 
of a private nature, it is firſt neceſſary to prefer a petition ; which muſt be 
preſented by a member, and uſually ſets forth the grievance defired to be 


remedied. This petition, (when founded on facts that may be in their na- 


ture diſputed) is referred to a committee of members, who examine the 
matter alledged, and accordingly report it to the houſe; and then (or, 
otherwiſe upon the mere petition) leave is given to bring in the bil. In 
public matters, the bill is — in upon mation made to the houſe with · 
out any petition. (In the houſe of lords, if the bill begins there, it is, 
when of a private nature, referred to two of the judges, to examine and 
report the ſtate of the facts alleged, to ſee that all neceflary parties conſent, 
and to ſettle all points of technical propriety.) This is sead a firſt time, 
and, at a convenient diſtance, a ſecond time; and after each reading, the 
ſpeaker opens to the houſe the ſubſtance of the hill, and puts the queſtion 
whether it ſhall proceed any farther. The introduction of the bill may be 


originally oppoſed, as the bill itſelf may at either of the 1eadings; and if 
the oppoſition ſucceeds, the bill muſt be dropt for that ſeſſion; as it muſt 


alſo, it oppoſed with ſucceſs in any of the ſubſequent ſtages. | 
After the ſecond reading it is committed, that is, referred to a commit» 
tee; which is either ſelected by the houſe in matters of ſmall importance, 
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or elſe, if the bill is a matter of great, or national conſequence, the:houſs 
reſolves itſelf into a committee of the whole houſe. A committee of the 
whole houſe is compoſed bf every member; and, to form it, the ſpeaker 
quits the chair (anether-member being appointed chairman), and may fit 
and debate as a private member. In theſe committees, the bill-is:debated 
clauſe hy clauſe, amendments. made, the blanks filled up, and ſometimes 
the bill is entirely new-· modelled. After it has gone through the commit- 
tee, the chairman reports it to the houſe, with ſuch amendments as the 
committee have made; and then the houſe re-conſider the whole bill 
again, and the queſtion is repeatedly put upon every clauſe and amend- 
ment. When the houſe have agreed or diſagreed to the amendments of 
the committee, and ſametimes added new amendments of their own, the 
bill is then ordered to be engroſſed, or written in a ſtrong groſs hand, on 
one or more long rolls of parchment ſewed together. When this is 
finiſhed, it is read a third time, and amendments are ſometimes then made 
to it; and, if a new clauſe be added, it is done by tacking a ſeparate piece 
ot parchment on the bill, which is called a rider. The ſpeaker then again 
opens the contents; and holding it up in his hands, puts the queſtion whes 
ther the bill hall paſs. If this be agred to, the title to it is then ſettled. 
After this it is carried to the lords, for their concurrenee, by one of the 
members; who, attended by ſeveral more, pr it to the bar of the houſe 
of peers, and there delivers it to their ſpeaker, who comes down from his 
waolſack to receiye it, It there paſſes through the forms as in the other 
honſel (except engroſſing, which is already done), and if rejected, no more 
notice is taken, but it paſſes /b filentzo, to prevent unbecoming alterca- 
tions. But if it be agreed to, the lords 3 a meſſage by two maſters in 
chancery. (ot fometimes, in matters of high importance, by two of the 
judges) that they have agreed to the ſame; and the bill remains with the 
lords if they have made no amendment to it. But if any amendments are 
macdde, ſuch amendments are ſent down with the bill to receive the con- 
eurrence of the commons. If the commons diſagret to the amendments, 
a conference uſually follows between members deputed from each houſe ; 
wha, for the moſt- part, ſettle and adjuſt the difference: but if both houſes 
reinain inſſexible, the bill is dropped If the commons agree to the 
amendments, the bill is ſent back to the lords by one of the members with 
a meſſage, to acquaint them} therewith. The ſame forms are obſerved 
mit atis mutavais, when the bill begins in the houſe of lords. But when an 
act of grace or pardom is paſſed, it is firſt figned by his majeſty, and then 
readionce only in: each of the houſes, without any new engroſſing or 
amendment. Andwvhen both houſes have done with any bill, it always is 
depoſited in the houſe of, peers, to wait the royal aſſent; except in the caſe 
of a money bill. Which, after receiving the concurrence of the lords, is ſent 
back to the houſe of commons. It may be neceſſary hre to acquaint the 
reader, that both in the houſes, and in their committees, the ſlighteſt ex- 
preſſion, or moſt minute alteration, does not paſs till the ſpeaker, or the 
chairman, puts the queſtion; which in the houſe of commons, is anſwered 
by aye or v0; and, in the houſe of n cuntent or not content. 
The giving the royal aſſent to bills is a matter of great form. When 
the king is to pals bilk in perſon, he appears on his throne in the houſe of 
rs, in his rayal robes, with the crown on his head, and attended by 
is great oſſicers of ſtate and heralds. A. ſeat on the right hand of the 
throne, where the princes af Scotland, ben peers of England, formerly 
fat, is reſerved for the prince o Wales. The other princes of the blood 
ſit on the left hand of the king; and the chancellor on a cloſe bench re- 
moved a little backwards. The viſcqunts and temporal barons, mt 
75 2 ACE. 
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face the throne, on benches, or wool - packs covered with red cloth or baize. 
The bench of biſhops runs along the houſe to the bar on the right hand of 
the throne; as the dukes and earls do on the left. The chancellor and 


judges, on ordinary days, ſit upon wool- packs, between the barons and the 


throne. The common opinion is, that the houſe fitting on wool, is ſym- 
bolical of woot being formerly the ſtaple commodity of the kingdom. 
Many of the peers, on ſolemn occafions, ap in their parliamentary 
robes. Note of the commons have any ro excepting the ſpeaker, 
who wears a long black fiik gown; and when he appears before the king 
it is trimmed with gold. ' . | Stat 
The royal aſſent may be given two ways; 1. In perſon. When the 
king ſends for the houſe of commons to the houſe of peers, the ſpeaker 
carries up the monty-bill or bills in his hand; and, in delivering them, he 


addreſſes his majeſty in a folemn ſpeech, in which he ſeldom fails to ex- 


tol the generoſity and loyalty of the commons, and to tell his majeſty how 
neceſſary it 1+ to be- frugal of the public money. It is upon this occaſion, 


that the commons of Great Britain apptar in their higheſt luſtre. © The 


titles of all bills that have paſſed both houſes are read; and the King's an- 
ſwer is declared by the clerk of the parliament in Norman French. If the 
king conſents to a public bill, the clerk uſually declares, le roy le went, 
« the king wills it ſo to be:“ if to a private bill, „t far come il off de- 
fire, „ be it as it is deſired.“ If the king refuſes his aſſent, it is in the 
entle language of ſe rey Vaviſera, „the King will adviſe upon it.“ 
hen a money: bill is paſſed, it is carried up and preſented to the king by 
the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, and the royal aſſent is thus expreſſ- 
ed, /e roy remercie ſos loyal  fuvjetts, acceple leur benevolence, et auſſi le veut, 
« the king thanks his joyaſ ſubjects, accepts their henevolence, and wil 
« it ſo to be.“ In eaſe of an act of grace, which originally proceeds from 
the crown, and has the royal aſſent in the firſt ſtage of it, the clerk of the 
parliament thus pronounces the gratitude of the ſubject ; le prelats, ſeig- 
neure, ef commons, en ct preſent parliament aſſemblies, au nom ue tout vont 
autres ſubjetts, remercient tres humblement' vorre majeſte © et prient a" Dieu 
vous donner en jante bonne vie er langue; * the prelates, lords, and com- 
mons, in this preſent” parliament aſſembled, in the name of all your other 
ſubjects, moſt humbly thank your majeſty, and pray to God to grant you 
in health and wealth long to live.” 2. By the ſtatute 33 Hen. VIII. c. 
21. the king may give his aſſent by letters patent under his great ſeal, 
ſigned with his hand, and notified, in his abſence, to both houſes aſſembled 
together in the high houſe, by commiſſioners, cunſiſting of certain peers 
named in the letters. And, when the bill has received the royal affent 


in either of theſe ways, it is then, and not before, a ſtatute or act of par- 


This ſtatute or act is placed among the records of the kingdom; there 


needing no formal promulgation to give it the force of a law, as was ne- 
ceſſary by the civil Jaw with regard to the emperor's ediẽts; becauſe every 
man in England is, in judgment of law, party to the making of an act of 
parliament, being preſent thereat by ths repreſentatives. © However co- 
pies thereof are uſually, printed at the 'king's'prefs, for the information of 
the whole land. * 0 | 


From the- above general view of the 'Engliſh conſtitution, it appears, 


that no ſecurity for its permanency, which the wit of man can deviſe, is 


wanting. If it ſhould be objected, that-parliaments may become ſo cor- 
rupted, as to give up or betray the liberties of the people, the anſwer is, 
that parliaments, as every other body politic, are ſuppoſed to watch over 
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their political exiſtence, as a private perſon does his natural liſe. If 2 


parliament was to act in that manner, it muſt become elo de fe, an evil 


that no human proviſions can guaid againſt. But there are great reſources 
of liberty in England; and though the conſtitution has been even over. 
turned, and ſometimes dangerouſly wounded, yet its own innate powers 
have recovered and ſti} preferve it. Monſ. Mezeray, the famous hiſto- 
rian, ſaid to a countryman of ours, in the cloſe of the laft century, We 
had ance in France the ſame happineſs. and the ſame privileges which you 
have; aus laaus auere then made by repreſentatives of OUR OWN chuſing, theres 

ore Our Money Was not taken from 755 but granted by «5s. Our kings Were 
then fubje*t to the rules of law and reaſon— now, alas! we are miſerable, 
and all is leſt. Think nothing, fir, too dear to maintain theſe precious ad · 
vantages; if ever there ſhould be occaſion, venture your life and eſtate 
rather than baſely and fooliſhly ſubmit to that abject condition to which 
von ſee, us reduced.“ SE EIN. 


The king of England, | beſides his high court of parliament, hes fuberdi. 
nate officers. and miniſters to aſſiſt him, and who are reſponſible for their 


advice and conduct. They are made by the king's nomination, without 
either patent or grant; and on taking the neceſſary oaths, they become 
immediately privy-counſellors during the life of the king that chuſes 
them, but ſubject to removal at his direction. | 

The duty of a privy- counſellor appears from the, oath af office, which 
confiſts of ſeven articles; 1. To adviſe the king according to the beſt of 
his cunning and diſcretion. 2. To adviſe for the king's honour and good 
of the public, without partiality through affection, love, need, doubt, or 

ead. 3. To keep the king's counſel ſecret. 4. To avoid corruption, 5. 
Ty help and ſtrengthen the execution of whatſhall be there reſolved. 6. 

o withſtand all perfons who would attempt the-coutrary. And, Inſtly. 
in general, 7. To obſerve, keep, and do all that a good and true counſel- 
ler onght to do to his ſovereign lord. | 5 : 
As no government can be ſo complete as to be provided with laws that 


may auſwer every unforeſeen emergency, the privy- council, in ſuch caſes, 
can ſupply the deficiency. It has been even known, that, upon great and 


urgent occaſions, ſuch as that of a famine, or the dread of one, they can 


ſuperſede the operation of the Jaw, if the parliament-is not fitting ; but 


this is confidered as illegal, and an act of parliament muſt paſs tor the 
pardon and. indemnification of thoſe concerned. | 

The office of ſecretary of ſtate is at preſent divided into a ſouthern and a 
northern department. The ſouthern contains France, Spain, Portugal, 
Jraly, the Swiſs Cantons, Conſtantinople, and, in ſhort, all the ſtates in 
the ſquthern parts. The northern comprehends the different ftates of 
Germany, Pruſſia, Poland, Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Flan- 
ders, and the Hanſeatic towns. | 
Wich regard to the capital acts of government which were formerly en- 
truſted with the ſecretaries of ſtate; a committee of the privy-eouncil, com- 
monly called a cabinet-council, are chiefly intruſted. This cabinet gene- 
rally confiſts of a ſele& number of miniſters and noblemen, according to 
the king's opinion of their integrity and abilities, or attachment to the 
views of the court: but though its operations are powerful and extenſive, 
a cabinet · council is not eſſential to the conſtitution, of England. 

This obſervation naturally leads me to mention the perſon wha is ſo well 
known by the name of the iu miniſier; a term unknown to the Engliſh 
conſtitution, though the office, in effect, is perhaps neceſſary. The con- 
ſiitution points out the lord high chancellor as winiſter, but the affairs of 


his own court give him ſufficient emplayment. When the office of the _ 
, r 
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lord of the treaſury is united with that of chancellor of the exchequer 
(offices which I am to explain hereaſter) in the ſame perſon, he is conſi - 
dered as firſt miniſter.. The truth is, his majeſty may make any of his ſer- 
vants his firſt miniſter. But though it is no office, yet there is a reſponſi- 
bility annexed to the name and common repute; that renders it a poſt of 
difficulty and danger. I ſhall now take a ſhort review of the nine great 
officers of the crown, who, by their poſts, take place next to the princes of 

. the royal. family and the two primates. | 5 | 

The firſt is the lord high ſteward of England. This is an office very 
ancient, and formerly was hereditary, or at leaſt-for life: but now and for 
centuries. paſt it is exerciſed only occaſionally ; that is, at a coronation, or 
to ſit as judge on a peer or peereſs, when tried for a capital crime. In 
coronations, it is held for that day only, by ſome high nobleman. In 
caſes of trials, it is exerciſed generally by the lord chancellor, or lord 
keeper; whaſe commiſſion as higb ſteward, ends with the trial, by break- 
ing his white rod, the badge of his office. N 
e lord high chancellor preſides in the court of chancery, to moderate . 

the ſeverities of the law, in all cafes where the property of the ſubject is 
concerned; and he is to determine according to the 1 965 of equity and 
reaſon. He is an officer of the greateſt weight and power of any now 
ſubſiſting in the kingdom, and is e in precedency to every temporal 
lord. He is a privy counſellor by his office, and, according to ſome, pro- 
locutor of the Nute of lords by preſcriptian. To Ru e the ap- 
pointment of all juſtices of the peace; he is viſitor, in right of the king, 
of all hoſpitals and colleges of the king's foundation, and patron of all the 
king's livings under the value of zcl. per annum in the king's books. He 
is the general guardian of all infants, idiots, and Junarics, and hath the ſu, 
perintendance of all charitable uſes in the kingdom, over and above the ex- 
kt juriſdict.on which he exerciſes in his judicial capacity in the court 
of chancerv. | | 
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The poſt of lord high treaſurer has of late been veſted in a.commmſſo 
n of five priſons, who are called lords of the treaſury; but the fr 
commiſſioner is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the power of lord high treaſurer. He 
has the management and charge of all the revenues of the crown kept in 
the exchequer ; as alſo the letting uf the leaſes of all crown-lands, and the 
gift of all places belonging to the cuſtoms in the ſeveral poxts of the 
kingdom. : | Cs + e 
he lord preſident of the council was an officer formerly of great 
power, and hath precedence next after the lord chancellor, and lord treay 
ſurer. His duty is to propoſe all the buſineſs tranſacted at the council» 
board, and to report to the king, when his majeſty is not preſent, all its 
debates and proceedings. It is a place of great dignity as well as difficulty, 
on account of the vaſt number ot American and Weſt India cauſes, cap» 
tures, and the like affairs, that come before the board: all which may be 
abridged to the vaſt conveniency oi the ſubject by an able preſident... | 
The office of lord privy-ſeal conſiſts in bis putting the king's ſeal to all 
charters, grants, and the like, which are ſigned by the king, in order to 
their paſſing the great ſea]; and he is reſponſible if he ſhould apply the 
privy-ſeal to any thing ayainſt the law of the land, EE 1 
The office of lord great chamberlain of England is hereditary to the duke 
of Ancaſter's family. He attends the king's perſon, on his coronation, to 
dreſs him: he has likewiſe charge of the houſe of lord? during the fitting 
of 3 and of fitting up Weſtminſter-hall for coronations, or 
trials of peers. | 
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The office of lord high conſtable has been diſuſed ſince the attainder 
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and execution of Stafford duke bt Buckingham, in the year 152 i, but is bc. 
caſionally revived for a coron atio. 
Tbe duke of Norfolk is hereditary earl marſhal of England. Before 

England became ſocommercial a country as it has been for a hundred years 


| 

| 

; 

not admit of ſuch a deciſion 
tended with'a vaſt variety of ceremonies ;. the arrangement of wHith, even 
{ 

c 

t 


and the like. | 
The office of ford high admiral of England is ® now'Jikewiſe held by c 
commiſſion, and is equal in its importance to any of the preceding, eſpe- r 
Gally fince the growth of the Britiſh naval power. The Engliſh Aa. i 
dy is a board of direction as well as execution, and is in its proceedings in- 0 
dependent of the crown itſelf. All trials upon life ard death, in maritime b 
Affairs, are appointed and held under a commiffion immediately iſſuing h 
from that board *:.and the members'mlift fign even the death warrants for 
execution ; But it in be eaſtly conceived, that, 'as they are removable at 0 
pleaſure, they do nothing that can claſh with the pretogatiye of tlie crown, e 
and conform themſelves to the directions they receive from bis majeſty. E 
The board of àdmiralty regulates the whole naval force of the realm, and rc 
names all their officers, or confirms them when named; fo that its jurifdic- ju 
tion is very exteriſtve. They appoint" vice admirals under them; but an h; 
appeal from them lies to the hich court of admiralty, which is of a civil na. t 
re: London is the place where it is held ; and all its proceſſes and pro- If 
ceedings run in the lord high. admixal's name, or thoſe, of. the com- tr 
nillloners, and not in that of cue Lin The judge of this court is be 
commonly a doctor of the civil law, and its proceedings are accoxding to fir 
the method of the civil law; but all criminal matters, relating to piracies, th 
and other capital offences committed at fea, ate tried and determined ac- ſt 
cording to the laws of England, by witneſſes and a jury, ever fince the rei ſu 
of Henry VIII. Tt now remains to treat of the courts of law in Eng- lo 
land, | 3 3 2 Wee Yeo 29 
Cours or law.] The court of chantery, which is the court of equi- 
ty, is next in dignity. to the high court of parliament, and is deſigned to re- ap 
heve the ſubject againſt frauds, breaches of truſt, and other opinions and ki 
to mitigate the rigour of the law. The lord N or ſits as ſole ki 
judge, and in his abſence, the maſter of the rolls. e form of proceeding tic 
is by bills, anſwers, and decrees; the witheſſes being examined in private; fer 
however, the decrees of this court are only binding to the perſons of thoſe att 
concerned in them, for they do not affect their lands and goods; and conſe lik 
| quently, if a man refuſes to comply with the terms, they can do nothing vel 
. more than ſend him to the priſon of the Fleet. This court is always open; he 
ö and if a man be ſent to priſon, the lord chancellor, in any vacation, can, if all 
ö he ſees reaſon for it, grant a habeas c t. | kir 
ö * The clerk of. the crown likewiſe belongs to this court, he, or his deputy, fla 
being obliged always to attend on the lord chancellor as often as he fits for , 
the Giſpatch of buſineſs; through his hands paſs all writs for ſummon- tou 
| . | | 7 | 5 Mol 
'The laſt lord high admiral was George prince of Denmark, and huſband to queen {cx 
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ing the parliament or chooſing of members, commiſſions of the peace, 
ardons, &c. | R how aut w * 18 
The King's Bench, ſo called either from the kings of England ſometimes 
ſitting there in perſon, or becauſe all matters determinable by common law 
between the king and his ſubjects are here tried, except ſuch affairs as pro- 
perly belong to the court of D | 
check upon all the inferior courts, their judges, and juſtices of the peace. 
Here preſide four judges, the firſt of whom is ſtyled lord chief ju ice of 
England, to expreſs the great extent of his juriſdiction over the Kingdom: 
for this court can grant prohibitjons in any cauſe depending either in ſpiri- 
tual or temporal courts ;/ and the houſe of peers does often direct the lard 
chief juſtice to iſſue out his warrant for apprehending perſons under ſuſpi- 
cion of high crimes. The other three judges are called juſtices, or judges of 
the King's Bench, \ | 
The court of Common Pleas takes cogniſance of all pleas debatable, and 
civil actions depending between ſubje& and ſubject; and in it, beſides all 
real actions, fines, and recoveries are tranſacted, and prohibitions are likewiſe. 
illued out of it, as well as from the King's Bench. The firſt judge of this 
court is ſtyled lord chief juſtice of the Common Pleas, or common bench: 
beſide whom there are hkewiſe three other judges, or juſtices of this court. 
None but ſerjeants at law ate allowed to plead here. | 


9 ©% - : 


Thecourt of Exchequer was inſtituted for managing the revenues of the. 


crown, and has a power of judging both according to law and according to 
equity. In the proceedings according to law, the lord chief baron of the 
Exchequer, and three other barons, preſide as judges. They are ſtyled ba- 
rons, becauſe formerly. none but barons of the realm were allowed to be 
judges in this court. Beſide theſe, there is a fifth, called curfitor baron, who 
has a not a judicial capacity, but is only employed in adminiſtering the oath 
to ſheriffs and other officers, and alſo to ſeveral] of the officers of the cuſtom-. 
houſe. But when this court proceeds according to equity, then the lord 
treaſurer and the chancellor of the Exchequer preſide, afliſted by the other 
barons. All, matters touching the king's treaſury, revenue, cuſtoms; and 
fines, are here tried and determined. Beſides the officers already mentioned, 
there belong to the Exchequer, the king's remembrancer, who takes and 
ſtates all accounts of the revenue, cuſtoms, exciſe, parliamentary aids and 
ſublidies, &c. except the accounts of the ſheriffs and their officers; the 
lord treaſurer's remembrancer, whoſe buſineſs it is to make out proceſſes 
againſt ſheriffs, receivers of the revenue, and other officers, 

For putting the laws effectually in execution, a high-ſheriff is annually 
appointed for every county (Grace Weſtmoreland and Middleſex) by the 
king * ; whoſe office is both miniſterial and judicial. He is to execute the 
king's mandate, and all writs directed to him out of the king's court af juſ- 
tice ; to impannel juries, to bring cauſes and malefactors to trial, to ſee 
ſentence, both in civil and criminal affairs, executed; and at the aſſize to 
attend the judges, and guard them all the time they are in his county, He is 
likewiſe to decide the elections of knights of the ſhire, of coroners and, 
rerderers ; to judge of the qualifications of voters, and to return ſuch as 
he ſhall determine to be duly elected. It is alſo part of his office to collect 


all public fines, diſtreſſes, amerciaments, into the Exchequer, or where the 


king ſhall appoint, and to make ſuch payments out of them as his majeſty: 
fall think proper. 


Sheriffs were formerly choſen by the inhabitants of the ſeveral counties. In ſome 
counties the ſheriffs were formerly hereditary, and {till continue in the county of Weſt⸗ 
moreland. The city of London hath alſo the mheritarce of the ſhrievalty of. Middle- 
{cx veſted in their body by charter, | e 
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xchequer.., This court is, Iiæewiſe, a kind of 
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As his office is judicial, he keeps a court, called the oounty court, which 
is held by the ſheriff, or his under-ſheriffs, to hear and determine all civil 
cauſes in the county, under forty ſhillings : this, however, is no court of re- 
cord; but the court, formerly called the ſheriff*s torn, was one; and the 
king's leet, through all the county : for in this court inquiry was made into 
all criminaloffences againſt the common law, where by the ſtatute law 
there was no reſtraint. This court, however, has been long fince aboliſhed. 
As the keeper of the king's peace, both by common law and fpecial com- 
miſſion, he. is the firſt man in the county, and ſuperior in rank to any noble. 
man therein, during his office. He may command all the people of his 
county to attend him, which is called the peſſe comitatus, or power of the 
county. | < « 

Under the ſheriff are various officers ; as the under - ſherĩff, clerks, ſtew- 
pin of courts, bailiffs {in London called ſerjeants), conſtables, goalers, bea- 

„&c. 


The next officer to the ſheriff, is the iuflice of peare, ſeveral of whom are 


commiſſioned for each county: and to them is intruſted the power of put- 
ting great part of the ſtatute law in execution, in relation to the highways, 
the poor, vagrants, treaſons, felonies, riots, the preſervation! of the game, 
* &c. &c. and m examine and commit to priſon all who break or diſturb 
the peace, and diſquiet the king's ſubjects. In order to puniſh the offen 
ders, they meet every quarter at the county-town, when a jury of twelve 
men, called the grand inqueſt of the county, is ſummoned to appear. 
This jury, upon oath, is to inquire into the caſes of all delinquents, and to 
prefent them by bill, guilty of the indictment, or not guilty : the juſtices 
commit the former to gaol for their trial at the next aſſizes, and the latter 
are acquitted. This is called the quarter-ſeffions for the county. The 


juſtice of peace ought to be a perſon of great good ſenſe, ſagacity, and in- 


Pd 


tegrity, and to be not without ſome knowledge of the law : for as much 


power is lodged in his hands, and as nothing is fo intoxicating, without theſe 
g ant he will be apt to make miſtakes, and to ſtep beyond his au- 

zority, for which he is indeed liable to be called to an account at the court 
of King's Bench. 

Each coumy contains two coroners, Who are to enquire, by a jury of 
neighbours, how and by whom any perſon came by a violent death, and to 
enter it on record as a plea of the crown. Another branch of his office is 
to enquire concerning ſhipwreck, and certify whether wreck or not, and 
— 5 is in poſſeſhon of the goods. In his miniſterial office, he is the ſheriff's 

bſtitute. 801 

The civil government of cities is a kind of ſmall independent policy of 
itſrif; for every city hath, by charter from the king, a juriſdiction with- 
in itſelf, to judge in all matters civil and criminal: with this reſtraint only, 
that all civil cauſes may be removed from their courts to the higher courts 
at Weſtminſter ; and all offences that are capital, are committed to the judge 
of the aſſize, The government of cities differs according to their biffer- 
ent charters, immunities, and conſtitutions. They are conſtituted with 2 
mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes, who, together, make the corporation of the 
city, and hold a court of judicature, where the mayor preſides as judge. 
Some cities are counties, and chuſe their own ſherifs; and all of them 
have a power of making bye- laws for their own government. Some have 
thought the government of cities. by mayor, aldermen, and common-coun- 
cil, is an epitome of the Englith government, by King, lords, and com- 

3 | 

I he government of incorporated boroughs is much after the ſame man- 
ner: in ſome there is a mayor, aud in others two bailiffs; all which, dur- 
oe | ing 
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ing their mayoralty or magiſtracy, are juſtices of the peace within their N- 
berties, and conſequently eſquires. | / 4 
Thecinque-ports are five havens, formerly eſteemed moſt important ones, 
that lie on the eaſt part of England towards France, as Dover, Sandwich, 
Romney, Haſtings, and Hythe, to which Winchelſea and Rye- have been 
fince added, with fimilar franchiſes in many reſpects. Theſe cinque-ports 
; were endowed with particular privileges by our ancient kings, upon condi- 
tion that they ſhould provide a certain number of ſhips, at their own 
charge, to ſerve in the wars for forty days, as often-as they were wanted. 
For the better government of villages, the lords of the ſoil, or manor, 
(who were formerly called barons), have generally a power to hold courts, 
called courts-leet and courts-baron, where their tenants are obliged to attend 
and receive juſtice, The buſineſs of courts-leer is chiefly to preſent and pu- 
niſh nuiſances ; and at courts-baron the conveyances and alienations of 
the copyhold tenants are enrolled, and they are admitted to their eſfates on 
à deſcent or purchaſe. | | 
A conftable is a very ancient and reſpectable officer of the peace, under the 
Engliſh conſtitution. Every hundred has a high-conſtable, and every. pa- 
riſh in that hundred a conftable ; and they are to attend the high conſtable 
upon proper occaſions. They are affiſted by another ancient officer, called 
the tythingman, who formerly ſuperintended the tenth part of an hundred, 
or ten free burghs, as they were called in the time of the Saxons, and each 
free burgh conſiſting of ten families. The buſineſs of conſtable is to ke 
the peace in all caſes of quarrels aud riots. He can impriſon offenders till. 
they are brought before à juſtice of peace; and it is his duty to execute, 
within his diſtri, wy warrant that is directed to him from that magi- 
ſtrate, or a bench of juſtices. The wi, es of the Old Saxon courts, both - 
#: tor the preſervation of the peace, and the more eaſy recovery of ſmall 
5 debts, has been regretted by many eminent lawyers; and it has of late 
been found neceſſary to revive ſome of them, and to appoint others of a 
ſimilar nature. / my 
. Beſides theſe, there are courts of conſcience ſettled in many parts of Eng- 
land for the relief of the poor, in the recovery of payment of ſmall debts, 
f not exceeding forty ſhillings. | 
) There neither 1s, nor ever was, any conſtitution provided with ſo many 
$ fences, as that of England is, for the ſecurity of perſonal liberty. Eve 
? 
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man impriſoned has a right to bring a writ before a judge at Weſtinĩuſtet᷑- 
hall, called his Habeas r e If that judge, aſter conſidering the cauſe 
of commitment, ſhall find that the offence is bailable, the party is immedi- 
ately admitted to bail, till he is condemged or acquitted in a proper court of 

- juſtice. 


A The rights of individuals are fo attentively conſidered, that the ſubject 
3 may, without the leaſt danger, ſue his ſovereign, or thoſe who act in his 
e name, and under his authority: he may do this in open court, Where the 
'- king may be caſt, and be —_ to pay damages to his ſubject. He cannot 
A take away the liberty of the leaſt individual, unleſs he has, by ſome illegal 
e act, of which he is accufed or ſuſpected upon oath, forfeited his right or 
e. liberty; or except when the ſtate is in danger, and the repreſentatives of 
n the people think the public ſafety makes it en that he ſhould have the 
e power of cbnfining perſons on ſuch a ſuſpicion of guilt : ſuch as the caſe 
N- of a rebellion within the kingdom, when the legiſlature has thought proper 
n- to paſs a temporary ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus act: but this ſeldom 

has been done but with great ditficulty and caution, and when the national 
n- ſafety has abſolutely required it. The king has a right to pardon; bus web- 
r- ther he nor the judges, to whom he delegates his authority, cat onde 2 
Ns 
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man as a criminal, except he be firſt found guilty by twelve men, who muſt 
be his peers or his equals. That the judges may not be influenced by the 
king or his miniſters, to miſrepreſent the caſe to the jury, they have their 
falaries for life, and not during the pleaſure of their ſovereign. Neither 
can the King take away, nor N the life of any ſubject, without trial, 
and the perſons being firſt chargeable with a capital crime, as treaſon, mur- 
der, felony, or ſome other act, injurious to ſociety; nor ean any ſubject be 
deprived of his liberty, for the higheſt crime, till ſome proof of his guilt be 
given upon oath before a magiſtrate; and he has then a right to inſiſt upon 
his being brought, the firſt opportunity, to a fair trial, or to be reſtored :o 
liberty on giving bail for his appearance. If a man is charged with a capi- 
tal offence, he muſt not undergo the ignominy of being tried. for his life till 
the evidences of his guilt are laid before the grand jury of the town or coun- 
try in which the fact 1s Nr to be committed, and not without 
twelve of them agreeing to a bill of indictment againſt him. If they do 
this, he is to ſtand a ſecond trial before twelve other men, whoſe opinion is 
definitive. By the 28 Edward III. it is enacted, that where either party 
is an alien borh, the jury ſhall be one half aliens, and the other denizens. if 
required, for the more impartial trial. A privilege indulged to ſtrangers 
in no other country in the world, but which is as ancient with us as the 
time of King Ethelred*. In ſome cafes, the man (who is always ſuppoſed: 
innocent cl there be ſufficient proof of his guilt) is allowed a copy of his 
indictment, in order to help him to make his defence. He is alſo furniſhed 
with the pannel, or liſt of the jury, who are his true and'proper judges, that 
he may learn their characters, and diſcover whether they want abilities, or 
whether they are prejudiced againft him. He may in open court prerempto- 
rily obje& to twenty of the number +, and to as many more as he can give 
reaſon for their not being admitted as his judges ; till at laſt twelve unex- 
ceptionable men, the neighbours of the party accuſed, or living near the 
place where the ſuppoſed fact was committed, are approved of, who take 

the following oath, that they ſhall well and truly try, and true deliverance make, 
between the king and the priſoners, whom they /hall haue in charge, acford' ” 74 
the evidence, By challenging the jury, the priſoner prevents all poſſibility 
of bribery, or the influence of any ſuperior power; by their living near 
the place where the fact was committed, they are ſuppoſed to be men who 
knew the priſoner's courſe of life, and the credit of the evidence, Theſe 
only are the judges from whoſe ſentence the priſoner is to expect lite or 
death, and upon their integrity and underſtanding the lives of all that are 
brought in danger ultimately depend; and from their judgment there lies 
no appeal: they are therefore to be all of one mind, and after they have 
fully heard the evidence, are to be confined without meat, drink, or candle, 
till they are unanimous in acquitting or condemning the priſoner, Every 
furyman is therefore inveſted with a ſolemn and awful truſt : if he without 
evidence ſubmits his opinion to that of any of the other jury, or yields in 
complaiſance to the opinion of the judge; if he neglects to examine with 
the utmoſt care; if he queſtions the veracity of the witneſſes, who may be 
of an infamous character; or after the moſt impartial hearing, has the leaſt 
doubt upon his mind, and yet joins in condemning the perſon accuſed ; he 
will wound his own conſcience, and bring upon himſelf the complicated 
pul of perjury and murder. The freedom of. Engliſumen conſiſts in its 

eing out of the power of the judge on the bench to injure them, for de- 
elaring a man innocent whom he wiſhes.to bring in guilty, Were not this 
#43g:>tute de Monticolis Wallice. | Ile: irty· ſve 
er | H be party may challenge my 1 . 
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the caſe, jurĩts would be uſeleſs; ſo far from being judges themſelves, thi 

would only be the tools of another, - whoſe province is not as on 
but to give a ſanction to their determination. Tyranny might triumph 
over the lives and liberties of the ſubject, and the judge on the bench be * 
miniſter of che princeꝰs vengeancdſe. * 
Trial by jury is ſo capital a privilege, and ſd great a ſecurity to the liber- 
ty of the ſubject, it is much to be regretted, that perſons of education 


and property are often too ready to evade ſerving the office. By this means | 


juries frequently conſiſt of ignorant and illiterate perſons, who neither have 
knowledge enough to under their rights and the priveteges of Englith- 
men, nor ſpirit enough to maintain them. No manſhould be above ſerving 
ſo important an office,” when regularly called upon: and thoſe who, from 
indolence or pride, decline diſcharging this duty to their country, ſeen hard- 
ly to deſerve that ſecurity and liberty whicti the inhabitants of this country 
4 from this invaluable inſtitution. Juries have, indeed, always been 
conſidered as giving the. moſt effectual check to tyranny: for in a nation 
like this, where a king can do nothing againſt law, they are a ſecurity that 
he ſhall never. make the laws, by a bad adminiſtration, the inſtruments of 
cruelty and oppreſſion. Were it not for juries, the advice given by father 
Paul, in his maxims of the republic at Venice, might take fe in ãts fulleſt 
latitudle. When the offence is committed by a nobleman againſt a ſub- 


ect, ſays he, let all ways be tried to juſtify him; and if that is not poſſible | 


to be done, let him be chaſtiſed with greater noiſe than damage. If it be a 
ſubje& that has affronted a nobleman, let him be puniſhed with the utmoſt 


ſeverity, that the ſubjects may not get too great a cuſtom of laying their 


hands on the patrician order.” In ſhort, was it not for juries, a corrupt 
nobleman might, whenever he pleaſed, act the tyrant, while the judge 
would have that power which is now denied to our kings. But by our happy 
conſtitution, which breathes nothing but liberty and equity, all imaging- 
ry indulgence is allowed to the meaneſt, as well as the greateſt. When a 
priſoner is brought to take his trial, he is freed from all bonds; and thbugh 
the judges are ſuppoſed to be counſel for the priſoner, yet; as he may be in- 
capable of vindicating his own cauſe, other counſel are allowed him ; he 
may try the validity and legality of the indictment, and may ſet it aſide, if 
it be contrary to law. Nothing is nancy to clear vgs cauſe of inno-. 
cence, and to prevent the ſufferer from ſinking under the power of corrupt 
judges, and the oppreſſion of the great. The racks and tortures that are 
cruelly made uſe of in other parts of Europe, to make a man accuſe him- 
ſelf, are here unknown, and none puniſhed without convict: on, but he heA 
refuſes to plead in his own defence. 404 S894; 4 ror rf Sno 
As the trial of malefactors in England is very different from that of other 
nations, the following account: thereof may be uſeful to foreigners and 
other, who have not Gen thoſe proceedings. N 
The court being met, and the eee called to the bar, the clerk com- 
mands him to hold up his hand, then charges him with the crime of which 
he is accuſed, and aſks him whether. he is gui/ty or not guilty, | If the pri- 
loner anſwers gri/ty, his trial is at an end; but if he anſwers not guilty, the 
court proceeds on the trial, even though he may before have confeſſed the 
fact; for the law of England takes no notice of ſuch confeſſion; and un- 
les the witneſſes, who are upon oath, prove him guilty of the crime, the 
jury muſt acquit him; for they are directed to bring in their verdict ac- 


\ 


cording to the evidence given in court, If the priſoner refuſes to plead, 


that is, if he will not ſay in court whether he is guilty or not guilty, he might, 
till lately, by the law of England, be preſſed to death, with a load of iron 
upon his breaſt. . eee, 
1 * Wben 
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the ee given in theivievidence, and tlie priſoner. has, byt 
130 or bine |, ovoſs-exarnimed: them, the judge roche t the! j 
ſubſtance oi the evidence. giuen again the pvi foner, and bids them dif. 
ch ge their conſciengg / whebs, if, dheadtven baveryicleary __ commonly 
give their verdict without going out of. . the-cqurt; and the (foreman; for 
imſelſ and the neſt detlares the pr iſauet guilty, Of not guilty, as it may hap- 
pen to be. But if any doubt ariſes among the uvy, and the matter rtf 
debate, they; all withdraw into a roomewith a - ob the indictment, 
where, they are locked up till they ate unanimouſly on the verdict; 


and if any one of the jury mould die —_— Ties: them! vari ee 


_ will be acquittet. | j 

When the jury have agreed on: the verdict; they Wa ther annie thete- 
of by an officer who! Waits without, and the prifoner 1 is again et tothe ban 
to hear his verdicte This is unalterable, except in ſome» doubtſul caſes, 


when the ver dict is brought in ſpecials and is therefore to be determined by | 


the, twelve qudges of England. + 

It the priſoner be found Whey, bei is 5 a ed what reuſon the can give 
why ſentence of death ſhnuſd not be paſſed upon him» 7» There is aow!pro- 

perly no benefit of clergy; it is changed to tranſportation/ or burning in 

the hand. Upon a capital conviction, this ſentence of death, after a ſum 


mary account of the trial, is pronounced on the priſoner, in theſe, words 
Cube lagv is, Tur thiu'ſhalt;returm 10 the plate from: æubence thoy lame, d 


from thence be carried: to the place of: execution, 2 thou hlt be, ngen by 
Bb neck tall thybddy bu drag; ande Lord have mercy FO nent i arp, we 
the ſlieriff is changed wi the enecution: 

+: All.the priſoners found ar guilty by the jury, are immediately acquitted 
and diſcharged, and in ſome caſes obtain a copy of their, indicment from 
the caprt, to proceed at lau againſt their proſecutors. 

. Qe.Pux 184 min Ts. ] The law of England includes all capital crimes under 

| hightreaſon, petty treaſon, and fla. The firſt conſiſts in plotting, conſpiring, 
r riſing up in arms againſt the ſovereign, or in counterfeiting the coin. 
The traſtor is pun ĩſhed by being drawa on a ſledge to the place of- execution, 
when, after being hanged upon a-gallaws for ſome minutes, the body is cut 
down alive, the heart tahęn out and expaſed to public view; and the entrails 
burnt the head is then cut of and the body quartered; after which; the 
head is-uſuaily fixed on ſomę conſpicuous: place. All the criminal's lands 
and goods are forfeited, his wife loſes hen dowry, and. his children both, 
their eſtates and nobility. | 

Wat though coin ĩag of money. is adzudged high wenne the 0 
only drawn upon a fledge to the place of execution, and there han 

Though. the ſentence paſſed upon all traitors is the fame, yet wi oy reſpet 
to perſons of, quality, the puniſhment is generally alrered: to hehtading: a 
ſcaffold is erected for that purpoſe, on which the criminal placing his 
upon a block; ĩt is ſtruck off with an ae . 

The puuiſument for miſpriſion of high treaſon, that is, for eee 
concealing i it, is impriſonment for life, the forfeiture of all the offender's 
wrde and: the profits arifing from his lands. 

Petty treaſon is when a chid kills hisfather, a wife her huſband a clergy- 
man his . or a ſervant his maſter or miſtreſs, This crime is punt 
hy the otfender's being draun on a ſledge to the place of execution, 
there hanged upon a gallows till dead. Women . both of this crime 
wh wh hrs os ar#fentenced. to be burnt alive; but inſtead of ſuf 


t to be piidere 4 a: adifferent puniſhment, but np enden v el the 
tepce mehtioned before, excepting the. article of behrading, £ering 
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fall rigdtf of the law, are ftra re 
itn the ram er of they aide at tie t before the 


Fry ifcltides mürders, robberies, forging notes, bonds, 2A md 


THel are al puniftied by han ing, onl rderers are i be 
ſoon after febfence is paſſed, _—_ ed to the fi | 8 . 
be publicly diſſected. Perſons guilty of robbery, when there 3 ſome 
Ade biatig eiteumſtances, uſed Gin etimes to be tranſpoited for a. term of. 
—.— RY n but fince the Ame war, they are now 

hard labour in works of public utility, upon the ri- 


ver, &c. — a certain number of years, and lately ſome have been ſcat to 
Africa, Nova Scotia, ind Botany Bay. | 


+ Other crimes puniſhed by the laws are, 
Manſlaughter, which is the unlawful Kilting of a a pero without 
ditated malice, but with a' preſent intent. to kt: hen two who 2 
y meant no Harm to each other, quarrel, and the one kills the other : in this 
caſe, the criminal is allowed the benefit of his clergy for the firſt time, and 
only burnt in the hand. 

Chante-medley,"is the accidental killing of a man endet an evil intent, 
for which the bffender is alſo to be burnt in the hand, unleſs the offender 
was 2 an umlawful act; which laſt circhmſtance makes the puniſhment 


and receiving govds Knowing them to be ſtolen, are mel 
with 2 22 for a . years, 95 burning i in the band. po 


e keeping diforderly houſes, are puniſhed with the pillory and 
Ager or ſmall theft, under the value of twelve-pence, Is punithed 


by wh 


Libe#ing, ig falſe weights and meaſures, and foreſtalling the market, 
ate cotnm nly ed with ſtanding on the pillory. 


For ſeeiling 72 as to draw blood, i the king s court, the criminal i is pu- 
wiſhed with joking his right hand. 

For ſtriking, in Weſtminſter-hall, while the courts of juſtice are ſitting 
= 2 is impriſonment for life, and forfeiture of all the offen. 

s eltate, 

Drunkards, va and Jooſe, wy, diſorder] ons, are puni 
by bein rin the torks or by pay ing a fine. 7 SY pus . 

Or HUSBAND AND WIrE.]J. The ert 585 — relation of perſons is that 
of marriage, which includes the reciprocal rights and duties of huſband and 
wife; or, as moſt of our elder law books call them, Baron and ſfeme. The 
holineſs of the matrimonial ſtate is left entirely to the eccleſiaſtical law; the 
puniſument, therefore, or annulling of Mees or other. unſeriptural 
marriayes, is the province of ſpiritual courts, 

There are two kinds of divorce; tlie one total, the other partial. The 
total divorce muſt be for ſome of the canonical cauſes of impediment, an 
thoſe exiſting before the marriage : as conſanguinity, 3 or corportal 
— of The iſfue of ſuch marriage, as it is thus entireſy diſſolved, ars 

ds. 
The other kind of divorce is, when the marriage is juſt and lawful, and 
the hiw is tender of diſſolving it; but, for ſome ſuperveni- 

ent caſe, it betomes* imp ore. or impolüble, for the part ies to live tage- 
cher 3 a iti'the caſe of intoſerabſe ill temper, or adultery, in either of the 


* Bya late act, murderert ate to be ext cuted within twenty-four hours after ſentency- 
he we ae not reckoned 3 tried on 1 ne 
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| ies. In this caſe the law allows alimony to the wife (exce ö when far | 


| eccleſiaſtical judge, on the conſideration 


As done, by hei 


: The extraordinary grants are uſually called by the ſynonymous names af 
8 + | aids, 


— 


E 


dultery, the'parliament grants a total divorce, as has hap irequentiy 
of late Danko. is «5 allowance which is made to a woman for her 
ſüpport out. of the huſband's eſtate, being ſettled- at the diſcretion af the 

2 of all the circumſtances of the caſe, 
and the rank and quality of the parties. | 


; e 1 2 8 i 0 *xC 
In the civil law, he huſband and the wife are conſidered as two diſtin 


zerfohs ; and may have ſeparate eſtates, contracts, debts, and injuries 
nd therefore in our eccleſiaſtical courts a woman may ſue, and be ſued, 
without her huſband. . 8 a gp Hoa pry 
But though our Jaw in general conſiders man and wife as one perſon, yet 


there are ſome inſtances in which ſhe is ſeparately conſidered, as inferior to 


him, and acting by his compulſion. And therefore all deeds executed, and 
„during her coverture, are void; 58 it be a fine, ot 
the like matter of record, in which-caſe ſhe muſt be ſolely and ſecretly ex- 
amined, to learn if her act be voluntary. She cannot by will. deviſe land to 
her huſband, unleſs under ſpecial circumſtances ; for at the time of making 
it, ſhe is ſuppoſed to be under his coercion. | And in ſome felonics, and 
other toferior.crimes committed by her, through conſtraint of ber, huſband, 
the lay excuſes her; but this extends not to treaſon or murder. a 


The hufband alfo (by the old, and likewiſe by the civil law) might, give 


his wife moderate correction. For, as he is to anſwer for her miſbehaxiour, 


the law thought it reaſonable to entruſt him with this power of reſgiving 


her, by domeſtic chaſtiſement, in the ſame moderation that a man is allowe 

to correct his ſervants or children; for whom the maſter or parents is alſo 
liable in fome caſes to anſwer. - But in the politer reign of Charles II. this 
power of correction began to be doubted ; and a wife may now have ſe- 


curity of the peace againſt her huſband; or in return, a huſband againſt his 


wife: yet the lower ranks of people, who were always fond of the old com- 
mon Jaw, ſtill claim and 'exert their ancient privilege : and the courts of 
law. will ſtill permit a huſband to reſtrain a wife of her liberty, in caſe oſ 
voy pe miſbehaviour. 13 e e eee 
Theſe are the chief legal effects of marriage during the coverture; upon 
which we may obſerve, that even the diſabilities, which the wife lies under, 


are for the moſt part intended for her protection and benefit. So, great a fa- 


vourite is the female ſex with the laws of En glance. 
Revenves 0F-rme Bri- } The king's eccleſiaſtical revenues conſiſt 
risk GAVERNMERT. _ in, 1. The cuſtody of the temporalities of 
vacant bifhopricks ; from which he receiv.s little or no advantage, 2. Co- 
rodies and penſions, formerly ariſing from allowances of meat, drink, and 
clothing due to the king from an abbey, or manaſtery, and which he gene- 
rally beſtowed upon favourite fervants ; and his ſending one of his chap- 
lains ti be maintained by the biſhop, or to have a penſion beſtowed upon 


him till the biſhop promoted him to a benefice. Theſe corodies are due of 


common right, but now, t believe, diſuſed. 3. Extra-parochial tithes. 

4. The firſt-fruifs and tenths of benefices. At preſent, ſuch has been the 

bounty of the crown to the church, that theſe four branches afford little or 
o revenue. | bat 


* The king's ordinary temporal revenue confiſts in, 1. The demeſne lands 


df the crown, which at preſent are contracted within a narrow compaſs. 
2. The hereditary exciſe ; being part of the conſideration for the purchaſe 


of his feodal profits, and the prerogatives of purveyance and pre emption. 
ze An annual ſum iſſuing from the duty on wine licences ; being the reli- 


of the ſame conſideration. ,; 4. His foreſts. 53. His courts of jut- 


? te &c. ; . 
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ids, | fibſidies, and 17 5 ; and are granted, as has been be fore inted, 
by. the commons of Great Britain in parliament aſſembled; who, Wben 
hey have voted à ſupply to his majeſty, and; ſettled the giaitmum of that 
ſapply, uſually reſolve themſelves into what is called a committee of ways 
and means, to conſider of the ways and means of -raifng: the ſupply fa” 
voted. And in this committee, every member (though it is looked upon 
as the peculiar province of the chancellor of the exchequęr) may propoſe! 
ſuch ſchemę of taxation as he thinks will be leaſt detrimenraþ toi the mere 
e) 
are in general. eſteemed. to be (as it were) final and conoluſive. For, 
though the ſupply cannot be actually raiſed; upon the ſubject till directed: 
by an act. Tong whole . parliament, yet no-monied, man, willi ſcruple to 
advance to the. government any quantity of ready. gaſh, if the, propofed- 
terms be advantageous, on the credit of the bare vo of the heùſe of 
mmons, thay un law he et d to eſtabliſn It raw nc: af 
The anna] 3 1 The 5 tax, or the ancient ſubſidy. raiſtd up · 
on a new aſſeſſment. 2. The malt-tax, being an annual exciſe on malt, 
mum, cyder, and per. 2 | 
The perpetual taxes are, 1. The cuſtoms, or tonnagg and poundage of 
all merchandiſe exported or imported. 2. Fhe exciſe duty, on inland ira. 
oſition, on à great variety of commodities, / 3. Thea duty, 4. The 
ſ{-office*, or duty, for, the carriage of letters2-. 5. L. efagmp det an 
paper, parchment, &c. 6. The duty on houſes and windows. 7. The 
duty on licences for hackpey coaches and chairs. 8. The duty on offices 
and. nſions;, with a yariety of new. taxes in the ſeſlions of 1784. 
e clear neat produce of theſe ſeveral branches ofthe-Tevenve, old and 
new taxes, after all charges of collecting and management paid de - 
mated to amount aminally'to-abdut eleven millions fterling ; with two mil- 
hong andia quarter raiſed at an average, by the land and malt-tax. How 
theſe immenſe ſums are appropriated, is 1 gp onſidered. And this 
2 firſt arid principally, to the payment of the intereſt of the national 
bt. 8 - — 2 11 N ei F343 1 9 
In order to take a clear and comprehenſiye view of the nature of this 
NATIONAL" Rr, it muſt firſt be premiſed, that after the Revolution; 
when our new connections with Europe, introduced a new ſyſtem. of fo- 
reign politics, the expences of the nation, not only in ſettling the new 
eſtabliſhment, but in maintaining lung wars, as. principals on the conti- 
nent, for the ſecurity of the Dutch barrier, reducing the French mo- 
narchy, ſettling the Spaniſh ſucceſſions, fupporting the houſe of Auſtria; 
maintaining the liberties of the Germanic body, and other purpoſes, in- 
treaſed to an unuſual degree; inſomuch that it was not 77 75 adviſable 
to raiſe all the expences of any ane year by taxes to be levied within that 
year, leaſt the unaccuſtomed weight of them ſhovid create murmurs among 
the people. It was therefore the bad policy of the times, to anticipate 
the revenues of their poſterity, by borrowing immenſe ſums for the current 
ſervice of the ſtate, and to lay no more faxes upon the fubject than would 
ſuffice to pay the annual intereſt of the ſums fo borrowed?” by this means 
converting the principal debt into a new ſpecies of property, transferable 


4 . . 1 
From the year 1644 to 1/44, the annual amount pf this revenue 1 
creaſed from 500cl. to 198,22 6l. but it ſhould be obſerved, that the grofs amount of 
both inland and foreign offices was that year 235.4921. In 1764, the groſs amount of 
the revenne of the'Poſt-office for that year was 432 08“. which hy the act paſſed in 
the ſeſſions of 1784. increaſing the duty according to the diſtance, and abridgipg'the 
franking, myſt be conſiderabiy augmented,” oo 7 r 
ö , T 3 | : from 
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ich ſcems to have had its original ift the ſtate 


. which government then owed about 60,000k. ſterling; a4 being una 
pay it, formed the princi {oo into an aggregate ſam, called, eri 


a+mouht or bank; the ſhares whereof were transferable like our ſt 
This laid the foandation of what is called the NATIONAL . DERT * 


the long wars in the reign of queen Anne, and fince, that the 


arge it amounted. to 44219,2 


1e 
. 


or a 
few ſong annuities, created in the reign of Charles II. will hardly deferve' 


that name. And the example then fet, has been fo cloſely followed du 


capital c 
© debt,” at Midſummer 1775 was 129,869,018], and the anny 

9K The ruinous American war, 
mmencing at this time, and the Nall policy copinuing of alienat- 


ing the baba fund, with the extravagancies in every department of 755 


vernment, and ithè matiner of borrowing the money. for "fopplics, ha 
confiderably increaſed it *. | 


The following was che ſlate of the national debt in tlie ar . 
C ace 


trated from the eleventh” + ob of the _commilſkoners's 
counts: * unn . 


45 714 177 


e e fk Fa 1 IN 2 hoe | 
; an 23 44 Fnded debt e "SL OM" Ie 1 di 
Intereſt thertron - de I 
ene 11 1 41 Unfunded, iſt of October, 1783. 
| 7 Fifteen millions of this beary 4 ” 
: „if ea intereſt now. © | N | 
8 | __ Tntereſt thereon „ Ip eie 0 0 
3 30, 10% 0 6 9% | p 
Yes 09 5355 = barges at the Bank tor nianag-.. Wl 
„ ing the buſineſß 79091 23 bt 
any Fn fee” Wn. rn *: - 5 - 
Fro 1247 oft Fr 19504 2 
Some other * of office * 1 1 4 


6 18,719,534" 9 I 


The unfunded debr, 1 all expences, * es, 
: Nr and outſtandin Pe r paying the 
cipal or intereſt of whi e WAS m nade 
liament, may be moderat 
Th amount of exchequer bills 


| vid wis W this funded debt hath We to 232,280,349. © 7 


* e 8 e 0.9 
948,864. 2 


. = 


Th the 1 annual charge brought upan the a.. 
yk by its dcbts ſunded and ee 8 80 1 1 


be about 11 $590,000 9 9 
Peace G reckoned at the average anounl : | 

expence for eh Ven 7ears R 309 0,006 oO 0 
Income of the civil . + - 900,000 © 0 
Whole expenditure. 5 2 1 00 


ene demanded for the year 15834 amounted to gel 


* In the courſe of the late moo 1776 to 1992, 46,55057700]. was added to the 


3 per ccnw, and 29.750,000k; tq the 4 per cents. making together 
* for which = money OY was galy 48 — Mow, N 
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but -an»eminentt--pdlitical: writer, lord: Stam, reckds the future anna 
ce expendifire at ſtæte en mil ons and à half; including half a million 
Tm ſurplus to anſwer emergeneies. Aipdthet reſpectable writer on the 
ſubject eſtiniates it at 141615, bol. Irjcling-gr 43000): per am, for the 
intereſt anti ehang of what temained of the unfunded debt after the ſaſt loan, 
4tid he timatts the pence revenue at ear ſiutech millions. Timetwill | 
unſold the future progreſs of our natignal debt, and the eflarities/rokeards 
awhich zt is rrying us, if the moſt eſfectual meaſilres are not adopted and 
acaloùſſy p uod for a thorough re formation. afl bons 


It is tadiſputably certain. that the preſent magnitude of, out nation] 
 incunibxanoes,vety far excel ll 1onjouiations of gummi benefit 


ad 
is productive of the greateſt jntonveniences. Forsa Hiſt: the ænormæus 
taxes thot are raiſed upon tire neceſſaties of . of · the 
intereſt / af this debt are a hurt both to tiad and ttanufattures; by hai 
ing the priae as welb ofi the-artyfiter's ſubſiſtence, ab of the raw miatkrint ; 
and of courſe, in a much greater: proportion, the price of the-commodiy 
itſolf. Secondly; if part of dis dedt be wing te forrãgnera either they 
draw ut of the kingdom annitatly a confiderable quantity of ſpecie ſor tie 
intereſt ; or elſe it ia made an argument to grant them wireaſonable privi · 
leges, in order to induce them do reſide berg. Thirdly, if the whole be 
owing ta ſubjects only: it is then charging the active and;indufirioudfub- 
get, who pays his ſfart of the taxes, do maintain be indulent and idle 
creditor. whd; receives them. Laſtly, and privicifaly, it weakens the id - 
ter nal ſtrength of 4 Rate; 9 thoſe reſau res which ſhauld be 
teſerved to defend it im cate. of neerſſity. Ihe jntetoſt we now pay for 
dur debts would be nearly ſuſbeient to maintain any wan, that any national 
motives coultl require. And if gur aticeſtors in king William i time: had 
annually paid, ſo long as their exi genes laſted, even adeſi ſum than we no 
aunually raiſe upon their accent, they would, in time; of- war, have borne 
no greater burdens than they have: bequeathed to and ſettled upon their 
Jaya in the time of peace, and miglit liave betn daſed che inſtant, the 
-exigence wagover 7 4 God IC (1 r bers Pn het Hadi? 
be produce of the feveral taves before, mentioned were originally ſe- 
2 and diſtinct funds; being fecuritieh for the urs advanced on each 
ral tax, and for them only e But at laſt it beeame neceſſary, in order 
to avoĩd confuſion, as they multiplied yearlys to reduer the number of 
theſe: ft te funds; by unitingand be nding them to ethers ſuperadiing 


te faith of parliament for the general ſecurity uf the' whole: So that 


-there are now omly three capital funds of any account a the agptegate Fun, 
the whole produte af which hath been: for om years abunt 2, 50, 000. 
"per an ; the: greern! func; for: called from ſuch union and addition, 
which for ſome years have arnonoted to rather more han à million gen ab- 
u and the South Sea fund, being the produce of the taxes appropriated 
to pay the intereſt of ſuch part of the national debt as was advanced by 
"that company and its afiouitants; the ptodute of which lately hath been 
About haff a million pry aunuν. Whereby the ſeparate funds, which were 
thus united are Fin erer ou Iaes for each pthet ; and the whole 
rodue "of them, thus aggregated, able to pay ſuch jntereſt ot annuities 
a8 were formerly charged upon each diftinct fund; the faith of the legiſla· 
Lure being maredver engaged to ſupply any caſual deficienties. 
The cuſtoms, exciſes, aud other taxes, HH are to ſuppott theſe funds, 
depetidirry on contingenctes, apart Exports, impurts, and confumptidns, 
muſt neceſſarily be of a very ungertain amount :. but they have always 
deen conlidtrably more EY to anſwer the charge npon * 
. + * 
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ENGLAND. 


The ſurpluſſes cherefore of che three great 'national\fants; the agg 
general, and: Sduth Sea fünds, . the intereſt and annuities 
dharged upon iiem, are directed by ſtatute 3 Geo. I. c. to be carried to- 
gether, and to attend the diſpoſition of parſiament ; and are uſually 
dencininated the bing fund, becauſe originally deſtined to be held faer 
and to be apptied invſoſably to dde redemption of the national debt. To 
this haye heen fince added many other entire duties, granted in ſubſequent 
ears; and the annual intereſt of the ſums borrowed on their feſpeRtive 
credits, is charged on, and —— out of the produce of the finking 
und. However, the neat furpluſſes and ſavings, after all deductions 
paid, amount annually to à very conſiderable ſom. For, as the intereſt 
on the national debt has been at ſeveral times reduced (by the conſent of 
the proprietors hi had their option either to lower their intereſt; or be 
5 dry principal), the favings from the appropriated revenues muſt 
needs be extremely large. This ' finking fund is the laſt reſort of the 
Nat ion; its only domeſtic reſource, on which muſt chiefly depend all the 
hopes we can entertain of ever diſcharging or moderating our incum- 
drances. And therefore the prudent application of the large ſums, now 
- arifing from this fund, is a 2 of the utmoſt importance, and well 
worthy the ſer ious attention of parliament,» 19910 it, e 
Between the years 172 and 1/732, ſeveral encroachments were made 
pon the ſinking fund; and in the 1733, half a mittion was taken 
-from it by ſir Robert Walpole, under pretence of eaſing the landed in- 
*tereſt, The * 1 eats of alienating the finking fund being thus begun, 
hath continued of courſe ;- and in 17 36, it was anticipated and mortgaged ; 
and every ſubſequent adminiſtration hath broken in upo it, thus convert - 
ing the excellent expedient for ſaving the kingdom, into a ſupply for ex- 


8 der- ee a fupport of corruption and deſpotiſm. 
In 10 


me years the ſinking fund hath uced from two to three willions 


per amum,, and if. only 1, 2 12, 0 of it had been inviolably + 6.26 to 
-the- redemption of the public debts, from the year 273 35 inſtead of only 


eight millions and a half paid off by it, as is the caſe at preſent, one 


- hundred and ſixty milhons would have been paid, and'the nation have 
been extricated and ſaved. Different ſchemes have been formed ſor paying 
the public debts, but no method cn be ſo expeditious and effectual as 
an unalienahle finking fund, as this money is improved at compound intere 
and therefore in the moſt perfect manner, but money procured by a loan, 
bears only ample intereſt. A nation therefore, whenever it applies the 
income of ſucł àᷣ fund to current expences rather than the redemption of 
its debts, chooſes to loſe the beneſit af compound intereſt in order to avoid 
paying ſimple: intereſt, and the loſt in this caſe is equalito the difference 
between the-increaſe of money at compound and ſimple intereſt v.. 
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Dr. Price's: balrulation plainly mne vs what this difference h: 4 One penn put 


deu at ohr Savioury birth to 53 per n intereſt, would, in the yeat 1781, 


. have increaſed to a. greater ſum than would be contained in 209,900,co0 of carths 


_ "Tolid gold; but if put out at ſimple intereſt, it at the ſame time would have amounted 


© tp no more than feven ſhillings and fix-pence;” All governments that alienate funds de. 
-Nined for reimburſements chooſe to improve money in the a rather than the firſt of 
.theſe ways.” He adds, . A million borrowed annually for twenty years, will pay of, 
„in thie time, 35 millions 3 per cent. ſocks if, diſcharged at Gol. in money for every 
. ſtock; and in 40 years more, wichour ny farther aid from loans, 333 

(That is, 388 millions in all) would be paid off.” * © EY 

The addition of ninteen years to this period would pay off -x000\milions. =» 

- $A furpluvf balf 2 million per annum mage up to 3 million by borrowing hat 
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Before any part of the N Finds( 2 pluſſes hereof are one 
of the — ee 08 form the finking fund wan be applied to 
diminiſh the o mortgaged by parliament 
to raiſe an.gnnpal ſum for the taaigtainance of the King's houſfiold and the 
civil liſt. For this purpeſe, in the late reigns, the. produce- of certain 
branches of th 1 and euſtomag the thee, the duty on wine- 
licences, the revenues of the remainigg emn lands, the prafft ariſing 


from courti of juſtice (which articles include all the hereditary revenue 


of the crown), and alſo a clear .agnuity of r20,0o0ck in Money, were ſet- 
tled on the king for life, for the ſupport of his majeſty's houſſialu, and the 
honour and dignity of the crown, © And-authe amount of theſe ſeveral 
branches were uncertain, (though inithe laſt raigh they werecomputed to 
have ſometimes raiſed almoſt a million), if they did not tiſe anhually to 
80c,o00l. the patſiament engaged tos make up the deficiency} But his 
preſent majeſty having, ſoon afrer-his-acceflion, ſpontaneouſly-fighified bis 

conſent, that hin Beediary revehyes might be ſa diſpaſed of, as might 
beſt conduce to the utility and fatisfaction ot the public and 1 


cepted the limited" ſum of '8003600}*per=anrum, for- tlie ſippart o 
civil liſt (and that alſo „ e ee eee annuitieb to the princeſs 
of Wales, the duke of Cumberland, and ꝓtinceſs Amèlia, to the amount 
of 77,000), the-ſaid hereditary, and other revenues, are ng carried in- 
to, and made, part-of the aggregate fund; and-thes aypregate fund is 
charged with the payment of the wee annuity to-the*erown; beſides an- 
nual pay men tothe dukes of Gloticeſte® and Cumberlxhd, and the re- 
ſentatives of Arthur Onſlow, eſq. and the earl of Chatham, Here 
y the revenues” themfelves, being put under the ſame care and manage. 
ment as the qther branches vf-thepubtic patrimony, will produce morr, 
and be better gel tian heretofore. © The civil lift; thus liquidated, 
together with the millions intereſtof the natiohaſ debt, and che ſums pro- 
duced fron the ſinking fund, beſide the uncertain ſums. ariſing; from the 
annual taxes on land and malt, and others lately impoſed, makeithe clear 


produce of the taxes, excluſive of the charges of collecting, Witch are 


raiſed yearly on the people of this country, amount to Apward ot fourteen 
e, 1 he amount of the capitals of. the leſpe tive public 
funds, may be ſeen in the following page. „ 
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2 million every year for twenty years, would diſcharge the ſame ſums in the fame 
iods ” 4 _ * * 8 


8 In ſhort, ſo neceſfary is it at preſent to expedite, by every poſſible means, the re- 
demption df our debtst that, let the furpluywhich can be obtained for a ſinking fund 
be what it will, an ad tion to it by annual loans, will be proper, in order to give i 

greater efficiency and g better chance for ſaving the kingdom. The increaſe of 
taxes which ſuch a mcaſure muſt occaſion, would be ſo inconfiderable and fo gradual, 
a5 to be ſcarcely perceptible; and, at the ſame time, it would maniſeſt ſuch a deter- 
mined reſclution in our rulers to reduce our debts, as might have the happieſt influence | 
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- The civil hit i; 7 5 . the 1 8 the — revenue in his 


own-diſti ct capa E reſt bet of - the- public, or 
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In a land of liberty it is. extremely. 7 5 ms 
arms, but with 3 


the profeſſign of arms. In ſuch, no man fho 
view to defend his country and its laws: he puts ale 
he enters the camp; but it is becauſe he. js, a. citizen uy ag 
continue. ſo, that he makes himſelf for a bile a; ſoldiers, The . 4 
onſtitution of theſe Kingdoms k Hing ſuch. Nate. as that of 4 perpetual 
Panding ſoldier, bred up to no other profeſſian than that gf war; and. ig 
was not till the rei n of entry, VII. that the kings of England had ſa much 
as guard about their perſons. 


It ſeems unixerſally agreed by Alli hiſtorians, that kin; 2 Alfced ſt ſate- 


tled a national militia in this Un dom, and. by his prudent diſcipl a 
all the ſubjects of his dominions 5 — wins 

In the mean time we are not to i e that the kingdom was left Nen 

without defence, in caſe of domelſſie inſurrections, or the proſpect os 
oreign invaſions. Beſides thoſe, + by. their ann tenures, were 
bound to perform forty days ſervice in the 91 9 the ſtatute of e 
abliged every man, according ta his eſtate an 1028 75 to. prayide, a; deter- 
minate quantity of ſuch arms as were then, in u 


arms were provided. Theſe weapans were changed by the ſtatute 4 and 
$5. Ph. and M. c. 2. inta others af mote modern ſervice: this 
and the former proviſions. were repealed. in the reign of James While 
theſe continued iu force, it was uſual from time. to. time, 2 our princes 
to. iſſue commiſſions of array, and ſend. into every county officers, ia whom 
they could confide, to muſter and array (or ſet. ia military order) the. in- 


habitants of every diſtri; and the form of the commiſhon, of array was 


ſettled i in parliament i in the 5 Henry IV. But at the ſame tit it Was pro- 
vided, that no. man ſhoul 14 de 


rape; nor out of his ſhive,. but in caſes: of urgent neceſlity ; nor ſhould 


eary. VIII. locd- lieutęnants began to be introduced, as ſtanding 6 
ntatives of the crown, 1 kee 8 in military order; far we find 
| eee e eee, hs 
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debt, Doty þ 


in order to. Keep the 
peace; and conſtables were appointed in all bundreds, to. ſee that luck - 


compelled. to go out of the kingdom. at any | 
ovide ſoldiers unleſs by conſent of parliament.” About the reign of king 
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mongh bey Nad not beef then log in öfe: For ee hg ( 
in er een, Efzabeth as amor itrates, conſtituted: 
619" in nine difficulty" and danger. a ca 
4 the teſtoration of = Charts n. when th the miſe 1 55 
5 bed, it was thoug — — er to aſcertain the 2 the militia, 
recophiſe"the fole"right 795 e wrwh, to goyern 4 mand them, 
= to put the whole into u more regular Mr of military or Ri 
hd the cher in Lich the militia now ſtands by, law, is gap 85 
the ſtatutes which were *theri enacted. It is true, the two laſt of 
them are apparently repealed; ge many of their ee are re. 75 
ed, with the addition of fo ne, 2 drm the preſent militia- 
Jaws; the general fcheme 'c Whit is, to diſcipline # certain nuinbet of 
the inhabitants of eveiy cotinty? 'thoſ oy by lot for three years, and. officer. 


ed by the'Tord"Jieutgnant; the depy lieutenants, and other prigcipal 
land holders, under a commiltion from the crown. "They ate hot com 
Mable to march out of their” counties, unleſs in caſe of. invaſſon,” or aun 
rebellion, nor in any caſe to be ſent out of the kingdom. Fheyy are to be 
exerciſed at ſtatett times, and their difciptine"in” +; #5 is 1875 +nd eufy; 
but, when draẘ out i into actual rvice, they are ſubjeft to th e rigours of 
martial Jaw,” a tieceffary to keep thety in order. This is the conferitiprt 
ſecurity which our laws have provided for the public'peate, and for 
tecting the alm #gainift foreigi or domeſtic violence, and which the 
tutes' edare, is Eſſentially derne to the ſafety end of the King: 
dom; "the militia, however, ar 245 added forth and em & but”by l 
act of the legiſtature, and 15 ares pl hid aſide. 
Bat as the faſhion of Keepirs; ftatiding armies has aeg = 
ber all Eürope of late 1 (though ſome of its potentatts, being unable 
themſelves to maintain them are 6 x. hf have 1 to richer powers, 
and t6ceive fubſidiary penſions for urpoſe), it has alſd fof ag 
Years p Ade annually ji Judged neceſſary our 1. aturc, for the fafery 
ür the kingdom, the Jef ende of the poſſeſſions of the 'cthwn of Great. 
in, — the preſervation'of the balance of power in Europe, ta maln. 
tain, even in time of ace, a ſtanding body of Weiden under the com- 
mind df the crown; . 455 at 'e, however, ipſo fe), difbanded ar the exPir 
ration! of evety year, unleſs Tantinued by'parliament. The land forc 
of thefe Kingdoms, in tinie'of peace, .amount to about 40,000 men, in- 
cluding ' troops and garrifohs'in' reland, Gibraltar, the Eaſt Indies, and 
Amerika; but intime of ' war, there have formerly been in Britiſ pay 
Waves ng foreigners, aboyE 150,000; and there have been in the hay of 
Great Britain, ce the commentement of the Ameyican war, 77 ho 
men, Befides 42,000 militia. To keep this body of troops in order, an 
annual ac of parllament paſſes, to puniſh mutiny and deſertion, and for 
the better "payment of the army aye) their quarters.” This regulates the 
manner in Which they are to be diſperſed een, aneh ſeveral inn-keepers 
and victuallers throughout the 2 yore and eſt lines a law martial for 
7 government. 

"The precio ſtate” is nearly related to the former, though much - 
5 a ble to the 1 5 of our free copſtitutſon. ' 'The royal navy 
bf England hath ever been its greateſt defence 'arid orpament ; it is ifs 
ancient und nattiral ſtrength; the floating bulwark of the ifland; an army, 
* from Which} however ſtrong and powerful, no danger can ever be appre- 
ended ts Mberty ; ; and according]y it has been affiduouſly cultivated, & en 
trom the earlieſt ages. To ſo much perfection was our naval reputation 
arrived in the twelfth century, that the code af maritime laws, which 
e eled the laws of Olei on, and are © by all nations in . 


ENGLAND ts 


a+ the ground and ſubſtruction of all the marine comſtitutjons, / was colt 
teſſedly. compiled, by our king Richard I. at the iſle of Oleron, on the 
gaſt of France, then part of the po 
d yet, ſo vaſtly inferior, were dur anceſtors in this point to the preſeut 
age, that, even, in the maritime reign of queen Elizabeth, fir Edward 
oke thinks it matter of boaſt that the royal navy of England then con+ 
ſiſted of 33 ſlups. The preſent condition of dur marine is in great 
meaſure. owing to the ſalutary proviſions of the ſtatute, called the naviga · 
tion act; whereby the conſtant. increaſe of Engliſh ſhippiag and ſeamen 
was not only encouraged, but rendered unavoidably neceſſary. Tbe moſt 
beneficial ſtatute for the trade and commerce of theſe kingdoms, is that 
navigation act; the rudiments of which were firſt framed in 1650, part! 
with 2 narrow view; being intended to mortify the ſugar iſſands, Which 
were diſaſſected to the parliament, and ſtill held out for Charles II. by 
ſtopping the gainful trade which they then carried on with the Dutch; 
and at the ſame time to clip the wings of thoſe our opulent and aſpiring 
neighbours.”. This 1 all ſhips of foreign nations from trading 
with any Engliſh, plantations without. licence from the council of. ſtate, 
In 1651, the prohibition was extended alſq to the mother country; and 
no goods were ſuffered to be imported into England, or any of its depen- 
deicies, in any other than Engliſh bottoms, or in the ſhips of that Eu- 
ropean nation, of which the merchandiſe imported was the genuine growth 
or manuſacture. At the Reſtoration, the former proviſions were conti · 
nued, by ſtatute 12 Car. II. c. 18. with this very material improvmeng 
. L maſter, and three-fourths. of the mariners, ſhall alſo he Engliſh 
| AYR! rr S411 9 ö e Aang 
Ihe complement. of ſeamen, in timę of peace, uſually hath amounted 
12 or 15, 00. In time of war, they have formerly amounted. to no 
2 than 80,000 men; and after the commencement of the American war, 
they amounted to above 100 o men, including maxines. The vote of 


. 


parhament for the ſervice of the year 1754, is for ab, ooo ſeamen, inelud - 


ing 4495 Marines. , 


£ 
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This navy is commonly divided into three ſquadrons, namely, tha red, 
white, and blue, which are ſo termed from the differences of their colours. 
Each ſquadron has its admiral ; but the admiral of the red ſquadron has 
the principal command of the whole, and is ſtyled vice · adtniraꝭ of Great 
Britain. Subject to each admiral is alſo a vice and rear: admiral. But the 
ſupreme. command of our naval force is, next to the king, in the lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty. Notwithſtanding our favourable ſituation 
for a maritime pawer, it was not until the vaſt armament; fent to ſubdue 
us by Spain, in 1888, that the nation, by a vigorous effort, became fully 
ſenſible of its true intereſt and natural ſtrength, which it has ſinee ſo hap» 

pil cultivated. F ; F 't 2103 u 
We may venture to affirm, that the Britiſh navy, during the war of 
1756, was able to cope with all the other fleets in Europe. In the courſe 
of a few years it entirely vanquiſhed the whole naval power of France, 
diſabled, Spain, and kept the Dutch and other powers in awe. For the 
protection of the Britiſu empire, and the annoyance of our enemies, it was 
then divided into ſeveral powerful ſquadrons, ſo judiciouſly ſtationed, as at 
once to appear in every quarter of the globe; and while ſome fleets were 
humbling the pride of Spain in Aſia and America, others were em played 
in fruſtrating the deſigns of France, and eſcorting homę the riches of the 
eaſtern and weſtern worlds. b % l d A W. ru MN aye er 
I ſhall cloſe this account of the military and maritime ſtrength of Eng · 
land, or ratber of Great Britain, by obſerving, that though ſea _ 
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the poſſeſſions of the eromn of England. 
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———— we a perpetual act of parliament; wich HeifiePs 
— 2 — that is paſſed for Te of the army, 
| — 2 theſe bodies are — from legal juriſdiction in Hit" of 
vriminal caſes, bur in a few inſtunces, of no great moment; The ſoldiefs 
particularly, may be ealled upon by à eivil magiſtrate, to enable Hi = 
preſerve the againſt all attempts to break it. "The thilitary 10 
who com the ſoldiers 9 — occnſions, is ſto take ſhis deen 
from the magiſirate; and beth they, if te proctedings are re-. 
= e indemmifed againſt all conſequences, be they Ever ſo fatal. 
ſecivil magiſtrates, who underſtand the principles of the conſtitution 
are; however, extremely cautious in culling for the — theſe oel 
er. op ypors commotion whatever : and; indeed, with 2 fre 
for the frequent employment of the military power in a free a e 
— Fi creesdingy men. aud ren be guarded aint eh 16 
9 Great Bri iu. money in computed by by poithlls Aung 
q ns}. In t Brita iti 
and ae; twelve pence making a ſhilling, and bg | ſhillings pu 
pound; wich pound is only an imaginary coin. Th es corfiſt 
ror eek, of guineas, and half eg the filver, of — 1 — f.crowns; 
ſix-penices, — and even den to a filver 8 1 and the 
money only of haffpence and farthings. In a coutitry like Eng- 
. ere the 2 — 5 ſilver 1s ny equal; ant} — _ 
ins, erown priet@ partiuu upertor to the nominal, che coin 
filver money is à matter of great conſequence; and yet the refer Rat 
of the natibnal curvency ſeems to demaud a new eoinage of thillings and 
fix-pences; the intrinſic value of the latter being many of them wort 
down to half their nominal value. This can only be dune by an act of 
parliament,” and by the public loſing the difference between the billion 
the new and the old money. Beſides the coins already mentioned, five and 
tæo guinea pieces are coined at the Fower of London, but theſe — 
generally current: nor is any ſilver coin chat is lower than ſix-perice, The 
coins of the famous Simon, in the time of Cromwell, and in boyinitig 
of: Charles Ts reigh; art remarkable for their b 
ROYAL Tir EG, arms, 7 The title of the kin of Bighand, i is, By 
Ab ORDERS the Grace of God, of Great Britain, France, 
ory Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, The deſignation” of the 
kings of Bugland was formerly, his: or her Grace, or Highneſs, till 
Henry Vi. put himſeif on a footing wih the emperur Charles V. 
aſſumed that of majeſty; but the old deliguntion' was — aboliſhed till den 
warde the end of queen Blieabeth'sreign. 
Since the acceſſion of the preſent r _ of Gent Britain, Inno 
17, the royal achievement is ma blows: quarterly, in the 
firſt 2 quarter apes, three lions paſſant me in pale" Sol, the imi 
of England, impaled, with the royal! arms of Seotland, 
— are, 57, wh a lion ra within & double trefſure flowered; and coun- 
wyflorwertd, ain fleiri-delis, Mari The ſecond quarter in the royal 
arins of France viz. "a three fleurs-de-tis, Sol. The third, the en- 
fighs- of Ireland; which is, Jupiter, an harp, Sol, firinged Lute. And 
the fourth grand quarter is his preſent majefty's own ot, viz, Mari, teu 
Fort paſſant guardant; Sol, for Brupſwick, impaled with Lunenburg, which 
js; Hoh feet of hearts, proper, a lion rampant, Jupiter; having ancient 
Saxony; viz. Mars, an bonſe curvant, Luna, eme (or graſted) in'baſe ; and in 
a ſhield ſurtout, Mars, the diadem, or crown of Gha#lemiapney the whole; 
within artet, as ſovereigu of mac ret gg :x . 
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The mhotioral Bil er ms Droit that ls, Goarmnd my Right iö at od = 


the reign pf Richard! I. uhd aſſumech it to ſhew his N 
all earthly powers. It way afterwards reyived by Rdward IH. when he 
laid claim to the crown of Franae. Amoſt every king of England had a. 
tigular badge or cogniſance: ſometimes a white hart, ſometimes a 
etlonlt with a talcon, by which it is ſaid Edward IV. alluded tc the infide-: 
of aue of his miſtreſſes; and ſometimes a.portcullis, whieh was that 


of the hauſt of Lancaſter, many of the princes of which were horn in 


the coſile of Beaufort. The white roſe wis the bearing of the houſe” of 


Vork; and that of Lanesſter, by way of contradiſtinction adopted the red. 


The thiſtle, which is: now part of the royal ar morial bearings; belonged” 


to Scotland, and was very fignifcant when joined ta its motto, Neb , . 


puna lacgſen, None ſhall 4 rovake me! {5 rng - 
The titles of the king's eldeſt fon, are, prince of Wales, duke of-Cortidl 

e earl of Cheſter, electoral prince of Brunſwick and 
nenbutg, carl of Carrick, baron of Renfrew, lord of the Iſles, great” 


Reward: of Scotland) and captain- general of eee re 8 
any in 


The order of the GR, the moſt honourable world, 
uns inſtituted by Edward III, January 19, 4544 It conſiſts of the ſo- 
vereign, who ig always king or queen of England, of 25 companions/ 
called Knights of the Garter, who wear à medal of St. George killing 


the dragon, ſuppoſed to be the tutelar fam of England) eomtonly en 
amelled on gold; ſuſpended from a blue ribbhand, which was formerly wern 


about their: nocka, but ſince: the latter end of James I. now croſſes then 
bodies ſrom their ſhoulders The garter, which is of blue velvet, Bor-“ 


dered withr gold, buckled under the leſt Knee, and gives the name to tf 


order, was deſigned as an enſign of unity and combination ; on it is em. 
broidered/ the words, Hari ſoit gui er « Evil to him whůö evil 
think 1». £66 Wil. 911 1 |: cen 


Knights of the BAD, ſo called from their bathing: at the time of their" - 
ſed to be inſtituted by Henry IV. about the year y 399, 


creation, are ſ 
hut the order to de more ancient, For many reigns they wer 
created at the coronation of a king or queen, or other ſfotemn occaſions,! 
and they wear a ſcariet ribband hanging the left ſhoulder, with an en- 
amelicd medal, the badge of the order, a coſe iſſuing from the dexter ſide of 
a ſceptre, and a thiſtle from tle ſiniſter, between three imperial avwns* 
laced within the motto, Tria juncæ in unti, Phree joined in one. t 
his order being diſcontinued; was revived by king George I. on the 
18th of May, 1725, and the month following, eighteen noblemen, ànd! 


Henry VII.'s chapel. Their robes are ſplendid and ſnewy; and the num- 
ber of knights. is undetermined. The biſhop of Rocheſter is perpetual 
dean of the order, which has likewiſe a regiſter and other officers, | © 
The onder of the This TLE, as belonging to Scotland; is mentioned in 
ha account of that kingdom; as-is alſo the order of St. Patrick, neui y- 
inſtituted for Ireland, in our account of that kingdom. n 
The 6 wr Engliſh-peerage; or nobility, has been-already-nen-' 
tioned: - Their titles, and order of dignity, are dakes, marquiſſes; ear la, 
viſcounts, aud lords or barons.” N | RI (f 
Baronets can ſcarcely be {aid to belong ta an order, having no other bad; 
than a bloody hand in a field, argent, in their arms. They are the on 
hereditary honour under the peerage; and would take plate even of the 
knights of the Garter, were it not chat the latter are always pri vy coun” 
ſellors.; there being no intermediate hyadut between them and the partie” 
124 Memaiy 
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as many ommoners of the firſt rank, were inſtalled knights of the order 
with great ceremony, at Weſtminſter, where the place of inftahnent' i-. 
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honour; for every nobleman is preſumed t. 


wentsty barons of England.” They! were inſtituted 
the year 1615. Their number was then two hundvedþ 


2 abdut 
each paid about 
1000. on pretence of reducing and plaating the: province of Ulſter in 
Ireland: but at preſent their number ampunts ta f oo nt bro, 


A knight k a term uſed ii moſt in every nation in Europe, dad i gene. 


ral fignities a ſoldier ſerving on horſeback 3 4 rank of no inen eſtimation: 
in ancient atmies, and entitſing the parties themſelt̃es tu the appellat io of 
Sin. Other knighthoods formerly took place in. Euigland } ſach as thoſe of 


ZJarnęreti, bachelors, knights of the carpet, and the libeꝶ hut they are now 


diſuſed. Indeed inthe year ryyg, at à revie wf theroyalmavy at Portſ- 
mouth, the king conferred the honour of K nights Bannefeta on tu ndmi: 


rals and three gaptains. They have no particular badge an their fits, 
but their arms are painted dn a banner plased inithe fraines of the fup- 
err So gh ee oa aan wi woot Pablo in ta gihnad 


ahn © + 
It is ſomewhat difficult to account for the origin of the word efquire, 
which formerly ſignifed ene the arms ofa nobleman or 
* and they were therefore called armigeri. This title denoted any 
perſon, who, by his birth or * was entitled to beat arms; but 
it is at preſent; applied promiſcuouſly to any wan who can affgrd'to live in 
the character of a gentleman” withaut trade; and even a trade ſman; if he 


is a juſtice of peace, demands the appellation. This degree, ſo late as in 
the reiga of Henry IV. was an order, and conferred by the king, by put- 


ting about the party's neck a collar of 88. and giving him a pair of filver 
ſpurs. Gower the poet appears, from his effigies on his tomb in South- 
wark, to have been an eſquire by creation. Serjeants. at- law, and other 
ſerjeants belonging to the king's houſhold, juſtices of the peace, doctors 
in divinity, law, and ph take place of other eſquires; and it is re- 
markable, that all the ſons of dukes; marquiſſes, earla, viſcounts, and 


barons, are in the eye of the law no more than eſquires, though com- 


monly deſigned by noble titles. The appellation of gentleman; though 


now confounded: with the mean ranks of 20g at is the roet of all Engliſh 
to be a gentleman, though every 
gentleman is not a noblema.. we er 5 


His roa v.] It is generally agreed that the frſt inhabitants of Britain 
were a tribe of the Gauls, or Celtæ, that ſettled on the oppobite ſhore ; 


a ſuppoſition founded upon the evident conformity in their language, man- 
ner, government, religion, and complexion. 80 | 


When Julius Ceſar, about filty-two: years before the birth of Chriſt, 
meditated a conqueſt of Britain, the natives, undoubtedly, had great con- 
nections with the Gauls, and other. people of the cominent, in govern». 
ment, religion, and commerce, rude as the latter was. Cæſar wrote 
the hiſtory of his two expeditions, which he pretended were accompa- 
nied with vaſt difficulties, and attended by ſnch advantages over the 


ilanders, hat they agreed to pay tribute. It plainly appears, however, 


from contemporary and other authors, as well as Cæſar's own narrative, 
that his victories were incomplete and indeciſi ve; nor did the Romans re- 
ceive the leaſt advantage from his expedition, but a better knowledge of 
the iſland than they had before. The Britons, at the time of Cæſar s de- 
ſgent, were governed in the time of war by a political confederacy, of 


Which Caſſibelan, whoſe territories lay in Hertfordſhire, and ſome af. the 
' adjacent counties, was the head; and this form of government continued 
among them for ſome time. an 095 * int ved v . 
In their, manner of life, as deſeribed by Ceſar, and the beſt authors, 


= 


they differed little from the rude inhabitants of the northern climates that 


.bave been already mentioned g but they. certainly ſowed corn, though 
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perhaps, they chiefly ſubſiſted upon ni mal Tobd and milk. Thar 16h. 
ing was ſkins, and their fortifications beams of wood They were dex ferefts 
in the management of their chariots beyond ert dibihty; and they fought 
with lances, darts, and ſwords. Women ſometimes led their armies to 
the field, and were recogniſed as ſovereigns bt their particular diſtricts. 
They favoured a primogeniture or ſeniofity, un their ſutceſſion to rby- 
alty, but ſet it aſide on the fmalleſt ip conveniency attending it. The 
painted their bodies with woad, which gave them a hluiſh or greegi! 
caſt; and they are faid to hive had figures df animals, and Heavenly 
bodies on their ſkins. In their marriages they were not very delicate, 12 
they formed themſelves into what we may tall matrimonial clubs. Twelve 
or fourteen men married as many wives, and each wife was in common ts 


4 
CE; ' . 
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them all, but her children belonged to the original huſband. ik 
The Britons lived, during the long reign of Auguſtus Cæſar, rather as 

the allies than the tributaries of the Romans; but the communications be- 
tween Rome and Great Britain being then extended, the emperor Claudius 
Cæſar, about forty- two years aſter the birth af Chriſt, undertook an expe- 
dition in perſon, in which he ſeems to have been ſurteſtful againſt Britam. 
His conquelts, however, were imperfect; Caractacus, and Boaditia, 
though a woman, made noble ſtands sgainſt the Romans. The former 
was taken priſoner after a deſperate battle, and carried to Rome, where 
his undaunted behaviour before Claudius gained him the admiration of the 
victors, and is celebrated in the hiſtories of the times. Bbadicia bei 
oppreſſed in a manner that difyraces the Roman name, and deftated, dif- 
gdained to ſurvive the liberties of her country; and Agricola, general to 
Domitian, after ſubduing South Britain, carried his arms nbrthwards; as 
has been already ſeen in the hiſtory of Scotland, where his ſucceſſors had 
no reaſon t6 boaſt of their. progreſs. every inch of ground being bravely 
defended. During the time the Romans remained in this ifland; t 
erected thoſe walls I have ſo often mentioned, to prote& the Britbns froi 
the invaſions of the Caledonians, Scots, and Picts; and we are told, that 
the Roman language. learning, and cuſtoms, became familiar in Britain; 
There ſeems to be no great foundation ſor this aſſertion ; and it is mot 
probable, that the Romans conſidered Britain chiefly as a nurſery for their 
armies abroad, on account of the ſuperior ſtreiigth of body, and eouragy 
of the inhabitants, when diſciplined; That this was the caſe, appears 
plainly enough from the defenceleſs ſtate of the Britons, when the g- 
vernment of Rome recalled her forces from that iſland. I have alread 

taken notice, that during the abode of the Romans in Britain, they in- 
troduced into it all the luxuries of Italy; and it is certain, that under 
them the South Britons were reduced to a ſtate of great vaſſalage; and that 
the genius of liberty retreated northwards, where the natives had made A 
brave reſiſtance againſt theſe tyrants of the world. For though the Britons. 
were unqueſtionably very brave; when incorporated with the Roman le- 
gions abroad, yet we know of no ſtruggle they made in later tinits, for 

their independency at home, notwithſtanding the many favourable oppor- 

| tunities that preſented themſelves. The Roman emperdts and penerihs 


while in this land, atfifed by the Britons, were entirely employed in re- 
peiling the attacks of the Caledomians and Pitts (the latter are thought to 
] have been the ſouthern Britons retired northwards), and they appeared 
to have been in no pain about the ſouthern provinces. EG} 
EE Upon the mighty inundations of thoſe barbarous nations, which, under 


the names of Goths and Vandals, invaded the Roman empire with iüfinfte 
numbers, and with danger to Rome itſelf *, the Roman legions were with. 
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drawn ont of Britain, with the flower of the Britiſh youth, for the do- 
fence of the capital and centre of the empire; and that they might leave 
the iſland with a good grace, they aſſiſted the Britons in rebuilding with 
ſtone the wall of Severus, between Newcaſtle and Carliſle, which th 
lined with forts and watch-towers; and having done this good office, too 
their laſt, farewell of Britain about the year 448, after having been maſ- 
ters of the moſt fertile parts of it, if we reckon from the invaſion of Julius 
Cæſar, near 500 years. 50 | 
The Scots and Piéts finding the whole ifland finally deſerted by the 
Roman legions, now regarded the whole as their prize, and attacked Seve- 
.rus's wall with redoubled forces, ravaged all before them with a fury pe- 
culiar to northern nations in thoſe ages, and which a remembrance of for- 
mer injuries could not fail to inſpire. The poor Britons, like a helpleſs 
family, deprived of their parent and protector, already ſubdued by their 
own fears, had again recourſe to Rome, and ſent over their miſerable 
epiſtle for relief (ſtill upon record), which was addreſſed in theſe words: 
To Aetius, thrice conſul : The groans of the Britons; and after other lament- 
able complaints, ſaid, Thar the barbarians drove them to the ſea, and the 
fea back to the barbarians ; | and they had only the hard choice left of periſhing 
by the fevord or by the waves. But having no hopes given thetn by the Ro- 
man general of any ſuecours from that fide, they began to confider what 
other nation they might call over to their relief; Gildas, who was him- 
ſelf a Briton, deſcribes the degeneracy of his countrymen at this time in 
mournful ſtrains, and gives ſome confuſed hints of their officers, and the 
names of ſome of their kings, particuhrly one Vortigern, chief of the 
Danmonii, by whoſe advice the Britons ſtruck a bargain with two Saxon 
chiefs, Hengiſt and Horſa, to protect them from the Scots and Pias. 
The Saxons were in thoſe days maſters of what is now called the Engliſh 
channel, and their native countries comprehending Scandinavia and the 
northern parts of Germany, being overſtocked with inhabitants, they 
readily accepted the invitation of the Britons ; whom they relieved, by 
checking the progreſs of the Scots and Pits, and had the iſland of Tha: 
net allowed them for their reſidener. But their own country was ſo popu- 
lous and barren. and the fertile lands of Britain ſo agreeable and alluring, 
that in a very little time, Hengiſt and Horſa began ro meditate a ſettlement 
for themſelves ; and freſh ſupplies of their countrymen arriving daily, the 
Saxons ſoon, became formidable to the Britons, whom, after a vivlent 
ſtruggle. of near 150 years, they ſubdued, or drove into Wales, where 
their language and deſcendants ſtill remain. | 
Literature at this time in England was fo rude, that we know but little 
of its hiſtory. The Saxons were ignorant of letters, and public tranſ- 
actions among the Britons were recorded only by their bards and poets, a 
ſpecies of men whom they held in great veneration. | 
It does not fall within my defign to relate the ſeparate hiſtory of every 
particular nation that formed the heptarchy. It is ſufficient to fay, that 
the pope in Auſtin's time ſupplied England with about 4co monks, and 
that the popifh clergy took care to keep their kings and laity under the 
moſt deplorable ignorance, but always magnifying the power and ſanctity 
of his holineſs. Hence it was that the Anglo-Saxons during their hep- 
tarchy, were governed by prieſts and monks ; and as they ſaw convenient, 
perſuaded their kings either to ſhut themſelves up in cloiſters, or to under- 
take-pilgfimages to Rome, where they finiſhed their days; no leſs than 
thirty Anglo-Saxon kings during the un, ere reſigned their crowns in 
that manner, and among them was Ina king of the Weſt-Saxons, though 
in other reſpects he was a wile and brave prince. The bounty ee 
glo- 
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Anglo-Saxon kings to the ſee of Rome, was therefore unlimited; and 
n king of Mercia, impoſed an annual tax of a penny upon every 
houſe, which was afterwards known by the name of Peter's pence, be- 
cauſe paid on the holiday of Sr. Peter ad vincula, Auguſt iſt *. ink! 
Under all thoſe diſadvantages of bigotry and barbarity, the A 


vglo⸗ 


Saxons were happy in compariſon of the nations on the continent; be- 


cauſe they were. free from the Saracens, or ſucceſſors of Mahomet, who 
had erected an empire in the Eaſt upon the ruins of the Roman, and be- 
gan to extend their ravages over Spain and Italy. London was then a place 
of 70 conſiderable trade; and, if we are to believe the Saxon chroniales 
quoted by Tyrrel, Withred king of Kent, paid at one time to Ina king af 
Weſſex, a ſum in filver equal to go, oool. ſterling, in the year 694, Eng- 
land, therefore, we may 9 to have been about this time a refuge for 
the people of the continent. The venerable but ſuperſtitious Bede, about 
the year 740, compoſed his church hiſtory of Britain, from the coming 
in of the Saxons down to the year 731. The Saxon Chronicle is one of 
the oldeſt and. maſt authentic. monuments of hiftory that any nation can 
produce, Architecture, ſuch as it was, with ſtone and glaſs working, was 
introduced into England ; and we read, in 7505 of a Northumbrian pre- 
late who, was ſerved in ſilver plate. It muſt however be owned, that the 
Saxon coins, which are generally of copper, are many of them illegible, 
and all of them mean. Ale and alehouſes are mentioned in the laws of 
Ina, about the year 728; and in this ſtate was the Saxon heptarchy in 
England, when about the year 800, moſt of the Anglo - Saxons, tired out 
with the tyranny of their petty kings, united in calling to the government 
of the heptarchy, Egbert, who was the eldeſt remaining branch of the 
race of Cerdic, one of the Saxon chiefs who firſt arrived in Britain. On 
the ſubmiſſion of the Northumbrians in the year 827 he became king of 
all England. | 1 
Charles the Great, otherwiſe Charlemagne, was then king of France, 
and emperor of Germany. Egbert had been obliged. by ſtate jealouſies, 
to fly to the court of Charles for protection from the e Ae. Ead- 
burga daughter of Offa, wife to Brithric, king of the Weſt-Saxons, 
Egbert acquired at the court of Charles, the arts both of war and gov 
vernment, and therefore ſoon united the Saxon heptarchy in his own per- 
ſon, but without ſubduing Wales. He changed the name of his kingdom 
into that of Eagle-lond, or England; but there is reaſon to believe that 
ſome part of England continued ſtill to be governed by independent princes 
of the blood of Cerdic, though they paid perhaps a ſmall tribute to Eg- 
bert, who died in the year 83?, at Wincheſter, his chief reſidence, , _ 
Egbert was ſucceeded by his ſon Ethelwolf, who divided his power with 
his eldeſt fon Athelſtan. By this time, England had become a ſcene of 
blood and ravages, through the renewal of the Daniſh invaſions ; and 
Ethelwolf after ſome time bravely oppoſing; them, retired in a fit of devo- 
ion to Rome, to which he carried with him his youngeſt ſon, afterwards 
he famous Alfred, the father of the Engliſh conſtitution... The gifts 
which Ethelwolf made to the clergy-on this occaſion (copies of which are 
ſtill remaining) are ſo prodigious, even the tithes of all his dominions, 
that they ſhew his brain to have been touched by his devotion, or guided 
by the arts of Swithin biſhop of Winchefter. Upon his death, after his 
return from Rome, he divided his dominions. between two of his ſons 
(Athelſtan being then dead), Ethelbald and Ethelbert, but we know of - 
no patrimony that was left to young Alfred. Ethelbert who was the 
This tax was impoſed at firſt for the ſupport of a college at Rome, for he education 
ef Eugliſh youth, ſouuded by Ina king of Weſſex, under the name of Rome-Sc:t, but in 
procels of time the popes claimed it as a tribute due to St. Peter and his ſucceſſors. 
U 2 ſurviving 
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ſurviving ſon, left his Kingdom in 866, to his brother Etheſred in 
whoſe time, notwithſtanding che courage and conduct of Alfred, the 
nes became maſters of the ſea-coaſt, and the fineſt countries in Eng- 
land. Ethelred being killed, his brother Alfred mounted the throne 1 
871. He was one of the greateſf princes, both in peace and war, men- 
tioned in hiſtory. He fought ſeven battles with the Danes with various 
facceſs, and when defeated, he found refources that rendered him as ter- 
rible as before. He was, however, at one time reduced to an uncom- 
mon ſtate of 'diſtrefs, being forced to Ie in the diſguiſe of a cowherd : 
Hut ſtill he kept up a ſecret correſpondence with his brave friends, whom 
hne collected together, and by their aſſiſtance he gave the Danes many ſig- 
nal overthrows, till at laſt he recovered the kingdom of England, and 
obliged the Danes who had been ſettled in it, to ſwear obedience to his go- 
vernment : even part of Wales courted his protection; fo that he is 
22 er been the moſt powerful monarch that had ever reigned 
England. 
Among the other glories of Alfred's reign, was that of raiſing a mari. 


eme power in England, by which he ſecured her coaſts from future inva- 


ſtons. He rebuilt the — of London, Which had been burnt down by 
the Danes, and founded the univerſity of Oxford about the year 89; : he 
divided England into counties, hundreds, and tythings; or rather he re- 
vived thoſe diviſions, and the ufe of juries, which had fallen into deſue- 
tude by the ravages'of the Danes. Having been educated at Rome, he 


| was himſelf not only a ſcholar, but an author; and he teils us himſelf, 


that upon his acceſſion to the throne he had ſcarcely a lay ſubject who 
eould read Engliſh, or an ecclefiaſtic who' underſtood Latin. He intro- 
duced ſtone and brick buildingsto general uſe in palaces as well as churches, 
though it is certain that his Reds for many years aſter his death, were 
fond of timber buildings. His encouragement of commerce and naviga- 
tion may ſeem incredible to modern times, but he had merchants who 
traded in Eaſt India jewels ; and William of Malmſbury ſays, that ſome 
of their gems were repoſited in the church of Sherborne in his time. He 
received from one Other, about the year 890, a full diſcovery of the 
evaſt of N and Lapland, as far as Ruffia ; and he tells the king in 
his memorial, pMnted by Hakluyt, „that he failed along the Norway 
coaſt, ſo far north as commonly the whale hunters uſe to travel.“ He in- 
vited numbers of learned men into his dominions, and found faithful and 
uſeful allies in the two Scotch kings his contemporaries, Gregory and Do- 
nald, againft the Danes, He is ſaid to have fought no leſs than fiſty fix 
pitched battles with thoſe barbarians. He was inexorable againſt his cor- 
rept judges, whom he uſed to hang up in the public highways, as a ter- 
ror to evil doers. He died in the year 901, and his character is ſo com- 
pletely amiable and heroic, that he is juſtly diſtinguiſhed with the epithet 
of the Great. Fhave been the more diffuſe on the hiſtory of Alfred's 
reign, as it is the moſt glorious of any in the Engliſh annals, though it 
did not extend to foreign conqueſts. | | 

Alfred was ſucceeded by his ſon Edward the Elder, under whom though 
# brave prince, the Danes renewed their barbarities and invaſions. He 
died in the year 925, and was ſuceeded by his eldeſt ſon Athelſtan. This 
prince was ſuch an encourager of commerce as to make a law, that every 
merchant who made three voyages on his own account to the Mediterra- 
nean, ſhould be put upon à footing with a baue, or nobleman of the firſt 
rank. He cauſed the Scriptures. to be trahſfated into the Saxon tongue. 
He encouraged coinage, and we find by his laws, that archbiſhops, biſhops, 
and even abbots, had then the privilege of minting money. His domi- 
nien appear however to have been couſmed towards the * 
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Danes, although his vaſſals ſtill kept a footing in ee. He was 
engaged in perpetual wars with his neighbours, he Scots in particular, 
nd Was generally ſucceſsful, and died in 941. The reigng of his ſunce6- 
fore Edmund, Edred, and Edwy, were weak and inglor ious, they bei 
either engaged in wars with the Dages, of dilgraced by the influence 
prieſts. s 2 who mounted the throne about the year gg revived: 
the naval glory of England, and is faid to have been. rowed down the ri» 
ver Dee by eight kings his vaſſals, he fitting at the helm; but, Ike his 
predeceſſors, he was the ſlave of prieſts, particularly St. Dunſtan,. Mis 
reign, however, was pacific aud glorious, Hough he was abliged to cede ta 
the Scots all the territory to the north of the Tine. He was ſuegeeded 
in 575 by bis eldeſt fon Edward, Who was barbatouſſy murdered by his 
ſtep-mother, whoſe ſon Ethelred E the throne in 978. The ng - 
liſh nacion at this time, by the belp of prieſts, was over - run with barha - 
rians, and the Danes by degrees became F omprus of the fineſt of the 
country, while their countrymen made ſometimes dreadful deſcents in the 
weltern parts. Lo get rid of them, he 15. to pay them 30, ol. 3 
which was levied by way of tax, and call 
land tax in England. In the year 102 they had made ſuch ſettlements 
in England, that Ethelred was obliged to give way to a general maffacre 
of them by the Engliſh, but it is improbable that it was ever put into eic 
ecution. Some attempts ot that kind were undoubtedly. made in partieu · 
lar counties, but they ſerved only to enrage the Daniſh king Swein, ho, 
in 101 33, drove Ethelred, his queen, and two ſons aut. of England inta 
Normandy, a province of France, at that time governed by its on prig+ 
ces, ſtyled the dukes of N Swein being killed, was ſuceeeded 
his ſon Canute the Great, but Ethelred returning to England, for 
Canute. to retite to Denmark, from whence he invaded. England with a 
vaſt army, and obliged Edmund Ironſide, (ſo called for his great 2 
ſtreugth) Ethelred's fon, to divide with him the kingdom. Upon | 
mund's being aſſaſſinated, Canute ſucceeded to the undivided kingdom 3 
and dying in 1035, his ſon Harald Harefoot, did nothing memqotable, 
and bk corſſor Hardicanute, was ſo degenerate. a prince, that the Daniſky 
royalty ended 49 him in England, 1 ABI at HR alen 
The family of Ethelred was now called to the:throne.; and Edwardy 
who is commonly called the Confeſſor, mounted it, though Edgar Athel- 
ing, by being deſcended. from an elder branch, had, the Fond right, and 
was alive. pon the death of the Confeſſor, in the year 1066, Harold, 
ſon to Goodwin earl of Kent, mounted the throne oi England. 
William duke of Normandy, though a baſtard, was then in the un- 
rivalled poſſeſſion of that great dueby, and , reſolved tg aſſert his right to 
the crown of England. For that purpoſe he invited the neighbouring 
princes, as well as his own vaſſals, to join him, aud made liberal promiſes 
to his followers, ot lands and honours in England, to ind uce them to a 
fiſt him effectually. By theſe means be col ected 40. o of the —— 
and maſt regular. troops in N and while Harald was embarrafſed 
with the 10805 invaſions ſram the Danes, William landed in England with- 


out aher The Harold returning from. the North, encountered William 


in the place where the town of Battle naw ſtands, which took its name 
om it, near; Haſtings in Suilex, and a molt bloody battle was fought be- 


(ner the two- armies; but, Har old being killed, the .crown of England 
evolved upon William, in the year 1066. 

We have very. particular accounts of: the value of provifions and manu- 
ures in thoſe days a palſrey coſt 18. an acre of land (according to bi · 
{top Fleetwood in his Chronicon Pretioſum) 18. a hide of land containing 
70 Fcres, 1008, but there is great difficulty in forming the proportion 
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Danegeld, and was the finſt 


ef value which thoſe ſhillings bore to the preſent ſtandard of money, though 

many ingenious treatiſes have been written on that head. 4 ſheep was eſtima-' 
ted ut 18. ano was computed at 6s, a cow at 4s. a man at 3]. The board 
wages of a child the firſt year, was 8s. The tenants of Stirebiirn were 
obliged at their choice to pay either 6d, or four hens. Silk and cotton were' 
quite unknown. Linen was not much uſed. In the Saxon times, land 
was divided among all the male children of the deceaſed. Entails were 
fometimes pradiſed in thoſe times. 3 ö 
With regard to the manners of the Anglo-Saxons, we can ſay little, 
but that they were in genęral a rude uncultivated people, igpœrant of fet- 
ters, -unſkilful” in the mechanical arts, untamed to ſubmiſſion undef law 
and government, addicted to intem rance, riot, and diſorder. Even ſo 
low as'the reign of Canute, they fold their children and kindred into fo- 
reign parts; 8 was their military courage, which yet 
was not ſupported by diſcipline or conduct. Even the Norman hiſtorians, 
notwithſtanding the low ſtate of the arts in their own country, ſpeak of them 
as. barbarians, when they mention the invaſion made upon them by the 
duke of Normandy," *Cdnqueſt put the people in a fityation £ receiving 
lowly from abroad all tlie rudiments of ſcience and cultivation, and of cor- 
recting their rough and licentious manners. Their uncultivated ſtate 
might be owing to the clergy, who always diſcouraged manufactures. 
We are however to diſtinguiſh between the ſecular clergy, and the te- 
gulars or monks. Many of the former, among the an , "Were 
men of — N lives, and excellent magiſtrates. The latter depended 
upon the ſee of Rome, and directed the conſcience of the king and the 

eat men, and were generally ignorant, and often a bloody ſet. A ® bin 
Teal of the Saxon barbariſm was likewiſe owing to the Daniſh invaſions, 
which left little room for civil or literary improvements. Amidfſt all thoſe 
defects, public and perſonal liberty were well underſtood and guarded by 


* 


the Saxorn/inſtifutions# and we owe to them at this day, the moſt valuable 


privileges of the Engliſh ſubjectss. ON 
The lofs which bath ſides ſuffered at the battle of Haſtings is uncer- 
tain Angle-Saxen authors ſav, that Harpld was. ſo impatient to fight, he 
attacked William with half of his army, fo that the advantage of num- 
bers was dn the ſide of the Norman; and, indeed, the death of Harold 
ſeems to have decided the day; and William, with very little farther dif- 
ficulty, took poſſeſſion of the throne,” and made a confiderable alteration 
in the conſtitution” of England; y converting lands into Knight's fees *, 
which are faid to have amounted to '62,600, ard were held of the Nor- 
man und other great pet ſons who had affiſted him in his conqueſt; and who 

were bound to attcfid him with their knights and their followers in his wars. 
He gave for inſtanck to hne of his batons, the whole county bf Cheſter, 
which he evected into a palatinzte, aud rendered by his grant almoſt inde- 
pendent of the erw; and here, according to ſome hiſtorians, we have 
the riſe of'the feudal law in England. William found it no eaſy matter 
to keep poſſeſſion of l crown. Edgar Atheling, and his ſiſter, the next 
Anglo- Saxon heirs, were affectionately received in Scotland, and many of 
8 0 lords todk arms, and formed confpiracies in England. William 
rot the better of all difficvitie: eſpecially after he had "made 'a peace with 
Nialebi king of Scotland, who married Atheling's fiſter ; but not with- 
out exerciſing horrible oruelties upon the 'Anglo-Saxons. '' HE introduced 
„Four hides of land made one knight's fee';'a barony was twelve times greater 
than that of a knight's fre: and when Doomſday-book was framed, the n of 
great barons amounted to 700, ov (ane HQ: 44 5 E. ; 
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che Norman laws and language. He built the ſtone ſquare tower at Lon- 
don, commonly called the White Tower; bridled the country with fo 
and difarmed the old inhabitants; in ſhort, he attempted every thing of 
fible to obliterate every trace of- the Anglo-Saxon conſtitution ; though, 
at his coronation, he took the ſame oath that uſed to be taken by the an- 
cient Saxon kings. | 4027 E 20 7 1 ü We 
He cauſed a general ſurvey of all the lands in England to be made, of 
rather to be completed (for it was begun in Edward the Confeſſor's time), 
and an account to be taken of the villains, or ſervile tenants, {laves, and 
live ſtock upon each eſtate; all which were recorded in a book called 
Doomſday- book, which is now kept in the Exchequer. But the repoſe of 
this fortunate and viftorious king was diſturbed in his old age, by wg 
rebellion of his eldeſt ſon Robert, who had been appointed governar © 
Normandy, but now affumed the government as fovereign of that pro- 
vince, in which he was favovred by the king of France. And here we 
have the riſe of the wars between England and France; which. have con- 
tinued longer, drawn more noble bloud, and been attended with more 
memorable atchievements, than any other national quarrel we read of in 
ancient or modern hiſtory, ' Willi im ſeeing a war inevitable, entered up- 
on it with his ufual vigour, and with incredible celerity, traufportiag 4 
brave Engliſh army, invaded France, where he was every where vita, 
rious, but died before he had finiſhed the war, in the year 1087, the 
fixty-firſt of his age, and twenty-firſt of his reign in England, and was 
buried in his own abbey at Caen in Normandy. OO 009009 


The above are the moſt material tranſactions of William's rei ; and 


it may be farther obſerved, that by the Norman conqueſt, England not 
only loft the true line of her ancient Saxon kings. hut alſo her principal 
nobility, who either fell in battle in defenre of their cauntry and Tiber- 
ties, or fled to foreign countries, particularly Scotland, where, being kind: 
ly received by king Malcolm, 55 eſtabliſhed” themſelves ; and what is 
very remarkable, introduced the Saxon or Edghth, which has bern the 
prevailing language in the Lowlands of Scotland to His dar.. 
On the other hand, England by virtue of rhe cohqueſt, became much 
greater, both in dominion and power, by the acceftion' of ſo mithyterrt- 
tory upon the continent. For though the Nornians by the conqueſt, 'pain- 
ed much of the Engliſh land and riches, yet England gained the large and 
fertile dukedom of Normandy,” which became a, province'to this crown, 
England likewiſe' gained much by the great increaſe of naval power, and 
\ multitude of ſhips, wherein Normafidy then abounded, This, with the 
perpetual intercourſe between England and the continent, gave us an in- 
creaſe of trade and commerce,-and of treaſure to the crowh and kingdom, 
as appeared ſoon afterwards, * England, by the dane gn net likewiſe a 
natural right to the dominion of the Channel, which Hach been before ac- 
quired only by the greater naval power of Edgar, and other Saxon Kings. 
But the dominion of the narrow feas ſzems naturally to belong, like that 
of rivers, to thoſe who poſleſs the banks or coaſts on' both ſides ; and fo to 
have ſtrengthened the former title, by ſo long a coaſt as that of Normandy 
on one fide, and of England an the other fide of the Channel, This domi- 
nion of the Channel, though we have long ago loſt all our poſſeſſions in 
France, we have continued to defend and maintain by the bravery of our 
ſeamen, and the ſuperior ſtrength of our navy to any other power.. 
The ſucceſſion to the crown of England was difpnted between the 
Conqueror's ſons Robert and William (commonly called Rufus, from his 
being red-haired), and was carried in favour of the latter. He was a 
brave and intrepid prince, but no TW to the clergy, who have there- 
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fore. been unfavourable. to is memory. was likewiſe hated by the 
Nor BH. 0 o ve 28 il dex [-i ther, ene ly he was engaged 
Ns 7 wars with By b ors nd d ſubjects. About this 
ö he k BE crufades of, the Hol y Lan gan, and Robert who was mong 
ſt te engage, accommodated, matters with William ſar a ſum of 
1155 which Nee del from the Ky Willem bebaved with. great 
neroſity. towards Edgar Atheling and the. court of Scotland, notwith- 
N 08 all the provocations he ha received from that quarter; but was 
$cidentally killed as he was hunting i in New Foreſt in — 9 in the 
Fear] 100 and the forty. fourth year of his age. 
4 "This pri prince built Weſtminſter- hall as it now ftands, W added ſeveral 
hc to the tower, which he ſorrounded with a all and a ditch. In 
e year 1109. Happened. that inundation of the fea, which overfſowed 
Neat part of Earl Goodwin's eftate in Kent, aud formed thoſe ſuallous 
in the Downs, now called the Goodwin Sands. 
ſe was ſucceeded. by, his brother, Henry I. ſurgamed Beauclerc, on, 
account of his learning, though his. brother Robert, was then returning 
rom the Holy Land, | ry may. be ſaid to have purchaſed. the thione, 
fiſt by bis brother's treaſures, whis h he ſized at Wincheſter; ſecondly, 
Va charter, in which he de, his ſubjects to the ri; hts and privi- 
er they had enjoyed under the Anglo-Saxon kin and thirdiy, b 
bis marriage with Matilda daughter & | Malcolm ut.” king of Scotland, 
and niece to e + of the ancient Saxon line. His reign. in a 
1 meaſure reſf&ed the clergy to (their influence in the ſtate, and the 
formed, as it wepe, a ſeparate body d pendent upon the pope, which 
aiterwards. ee great Worte den unge Henrx, partly hy foice 
wi. partly by ſtratagem, made lafnſclf. maſter of his brother. Robert's 
and duchy of, Normandy ; and, . 990 the moſt ungenerous mean 
. sel bi a. priſoner for twenty 0 ht years, tilf the time of his 
nes and in the nie arts e quieted his conſcience by four ding 
an abbey. He was b ca gaged in a bloody, but ſucceſsſul war 
with France ;. and bet 1 * ſettled the ſucceſſion upon bis 
Mugbter the empſet: . ON widow: to 7a IV. emperor of G er- 
many, and. her fon. Henry, by ber econd. huſband Geoffry Plantagenet, 
earl of Anjou. gry; Med of a ſutfeit, in the ſeventy- eighth ycar of his 
©, in aK 
ph gc the late ſettlement. of ſucgeſſion, the crqwn, of Eng: 
was claimed, and ſeized by e earl of Blois, the ſon of Adela, 
durth ans ja to William the © neror. Matilda and her fon were 
the abr HER was able m his uſurpation by his brother 
the bichop of Wincheſter, and the other great prelates, that he nat 
old the crown, dependent, as it were. upon them. Matilda, howener, 
found. a generous, Berg in her Uncle, en king of Scotland; and 
3 worthy ſubjech in her natural brother Robert Earl of Glouceſter, who. 
eaded her party before her ſon grew up. A long and bloody war en- 
the clergy having abſolved Stephen and all his friends from their 
alt of breaking the a& of ſucceſion ; but at length, the barons, who 
dread the power of the olergy, inclined towards Matilda; and Stephen, 
8 depended chiefly on for reise mercenaries, having been abandoned by 
clergy, was deigated and taken priſoner in 1141; and being carried 
bor Matilda, ſhe. ſcornſully upbraided Mer and ordered him 40, be put 
in chains. 
_ Matilda was proud and weak; the clergy were bold and ambitious; 
and when joined with the nobility, HOPE were factious and turbulent, 
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the Saxon laws, according to the chatter that had been granted by - 


enry I. upon his acceſſion; and fiading Matilda refractor y, they drove 
— out of. England in 1142. Stephen having been exchanged for thi 
earl of Glouceſter, who had been taken ipriſoner likewiſe, upon his ob- 
taining bis liberty, found that his clergy and nobility had in ſact ex- 
cluded him from their government, by building 1100 caſtles, where each 
owner lived as an independent prince. We do not, however, find that 
this alleviated the feudal ſubjection of the inferior ranks. Stephen was 
ill enough adviſed to attempt to force them into a compliance with his 
will, by declaring his ſon Euſtace heir apparent to the Kingdom; and 
this exaſperated the clergy ſo much, that they invited over young Henry 
of Anjou, who had bern acknowledged duke of Normundy, and was ſon 
to tbe empreſs; aud he accordingly landed in England with an army of 

reigners. 2 | enn 27:86 TTY 
y This meaſure divided the clergy from the barons, who were appre- 
heniive of a ſecond conqueſt ; and the earl of Arundel, with the heads 
of the lay ariſtocracy, propoſed an accommodation, to which both par- 
ties agreed. Stephen, who about that time loſt his fon Euſtact, was to 
retain the name and office of king; but Henry, who was in fact inveſted 
with the chief executive power, was acknowle his ſucceſſor, Though 
this accommodation was only precarious and imperfect, "yet it was re- 
ceived by the Enghſh, who had bled at every pore during the late civil 
wars, with great joy; and Stephen dying very opportunely, © Henry 
mounted the throne, without a rival, in 1134. AY ONE 

Henry II. ſurnamed Plantagenet, was by far the greateſt prince of his 
time. He ſoon diſcovered amazing abilities for government, and had 
perſormed in the fixteenth year of his age, actions that would have dig- 
nified the moſt experienced warriors, At his accethon to the throne, he 


found the condition of the Engliſh boroughs greatly bettered, by the 


privileges granted them in the ſtruggles between their late Kings and the 
nobility. Henry perceived the good policy of this, and brogght the 
borvughs:to ſuch a height, that if a bandman or ſervant remamed in 3 
borough a year and a day, he was by ſuch reſidence made free. He 
erected Wallingford, Wincheſter, and Oxford, into free boroughs, for 
the ſervices the inhabitants had done to his mother and himſelf; by di{- 
charging them from every burthen, excepting the fixed fee-fafm rent of fuch 
towns; and this throughout all England, excepting London. This gave 
a vaſt acceſſion” of power to the crown, becauſe the crown alone could 
ſupport the boroughs againſt their feudal tyrants, and enabled Henry to 
reduce his overgrown nobility. | 115 

Without being very fcrupulous in adhering to his former engage- 
ments, he reſumed the exceſſive grants of crown lands made by Stephen, 
which were repreſented as illegal. He demoliſhed many of the caſtles 
that had been bnilt by the barons ; but when he. came to touch the 
clergy, he found their uſurpations not to be ſhaken. He perceived that 
the root of all their enormous diſorders lay in Rome, where the popes 
had exempted churchmen, not only from lay courts, but civil taxes. 
The bloody cruelties and diſorders occaſioned by thoſe exemptions, all 


over the kingdom, would be incredible, were they not atteſted by the 


moſt unexceptionable evidences. Unfortunately ror Henry, the head of 

the Engliſh church,” and chancellor of the kingdom, was the celebrated 

Thomas Becket. This man, powerful from his office, and ſtill more ſu 

by his popularity, ariſing from a pretended ſanRity, was violent, intre- 

pid and a determined enemy to temporal power of every kind, but 

vithal cool and politic. The king aſſembled his nobility at CO 
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the name of which place is ſtill famous for the conſtitutions there enact- 
ed, which, in fact, aholiſhed the authority of the Romiſſi ſee over the 
date er clergy. Becket finding it in vain: to reſiſt the ſtream, ſigned 
thoſe conſtitutions till they could be ratified by the pope ; who, as he 
foreſaw, rejected them. Henry, though a prince of tbe moſt determined 
ſpirit of any of his time, was then embroiled with all his neighbours ; 
and theiiſee of Rome was at the ſame time in its. meridian” grandeur. 
Becket having been arraigned and convicted of robbing the public, while 
he was chancellor, fled to France, where the pope and the French king 
eſpouſed his guarrel. The effect was, that all the Engliſh clergy who 
re on the kingꝰ's ſide were excommunicated, and the fubjefts abſolved 
from their allegiance. This diſcancerted Henry ſo much; that he ſub- 
mitted to treat, and even to be inſulted by his rebel prelate, who re- 
turned triumphantly through the ſtreets of London in 1170. His return 
ſwelled his, pride, and increaſed his inſolence, till both became inſup- 
portable to Henry, who was then in Normandy. Finding that he was 
in fact on the fir ſt ſubject of his o.n dominions, he was heard to ſay, 
in the anguiſh of his heart, „Is there none who would revenge his mo- 
narch's cauſe upon this audacious; prieſt ? Theſe words reached the 
ears of four knights, Reginald Fitzurſe, William de Tracy, Hugh de 
Moreville, and Richard Brito; and, without acquainting Henry of 
their igtentions, they went over to England, where they beat out 
Becket's brains before the altar of his own. chureh at Canterbury iu the 
year 1171. Henry was in no condition to ſecond the blind obedience of 
is kgights.;; and the public reſentment roſe fo high, on the ſuppoſition 
hat he. was priyy;»to the murder, that he ſubmitted to be ſcourged by 
monks, at the tomb of the pretended martyr. St af. betreut e 
Henty, in canſequence of his well known maxim, ændeavoured to 
cancel all the grants which had been made by Stephen to the royal fa- 
ly of, Scotland, and actually reſumed; their moſt valuable poſſeſhons in 
5 north of England. This 'occ:fioned a war between the two King« 
dams, in which William king of Scotland was taken priſoner; and, to 
eser e from captivity, was obliged to pay liege homage to king 
Henry for his kingdom of Scotland, and for all his ather dominions. It 
was 6 agreed, that liege homage ſhould be done, and fealty ſworn to 
Henry, without reſerve or exception, by all the earls and barons of the 
territories of the king of Scotland, from whom Henry ſhould deſire it, in 
the ſame, manner as by his other , vaſſals. The heirs of the king of Scot - 
land, and the heits of his earls, barons, and tenants in chief, were like- 
wiſe obliged to render liege homage to the heirs of the king of England. 
Henry likewiſe diſtinguiſhed his reign bythe conqueſt of Ireland: and 
by marrying. Eleanor the divorced. queen of France, but the heireſs of 
Guienna and Poictou, he became almoſt as powerful in France as the 
French king himſelf, and the greateſt prince in Chriſtendom. In his 
992 age, however, he was far from being fortunate. He had a turn 
or 1 aud embarraſſed himſelf in intrigues with women, par- 
ticularly: the fair Roſamond, which were reſented by his queen Elea- 
nor, to her ſeducing her ſons, Henry, (whom his father had unadviſedly 
cauſed; to be crowned in his own lite-time), Richard aud John, into re- 
peated rebellions, which affected him ſo much as to throw him into a 
tever, and he died at Chinon, in France, in the year 1189, and 5;th of 
his age. The ſum he left in ready money at his death, has perhaps been 
exaggerated, but the moſt moderate accounts make it amount to 
200,000], of our money. 5 | p74] x 0 
During the reign of Henry, corporation charters were eſtabliſhed all 
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| barons was greatly reduced. Thoſe . corporations, encouraged trade; but 


ro Spain and Italy ;: for the filk coronation robes, made uſe of by young 
Henry and his queen, coſt 87. 108. 4d. in the ſheriff of London's ac 
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he * taken up half dead, and his life was with difficulty ſaved ftom their, 
Violence. | eee 500 ako 
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Richard I. ſurnamed' Cœur de Lion, from js great courage, wax lie 
«., {he 1571 ad Tha 
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campaigns, he made a truce of three years with Saladifi.emperor of 1 
Saracens; and in his return to England he Was treacherouſly ſurpriſe 


it their intereſt, once generally in every king's reign, to log rm the 
ſame homage; but when they were deprived of, 5 L560 lands, t 

no more homage*, ., - GIRO POIs Ibn: 4 

for three ſhilling), Which anſwers to nine ſhillings of our money, And 4 


is it A inn} i : = ne EY, af el be; tbl ö 
.. *.It appears however, bst. William 1. king ef Scotland, and his HEY confenred 
to ackriowledge the king of England and his feirs, t, all perpetuity; to be thgtr be- 
reigns and liege nl 7 omen they did homage for the kingdom: of: Scotland ac ord- 
ingly": but this advantage was given ap by Richard I. Vide lord La tileton s Hiſtory 
of Henry II. Vol. v. p. 420, 328, 235. vod edit. 
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ſheep at four pence,, or one ve Bis Weights and meaſures were now 
e to be the ſame alt over the higdom. Richard was ſlain in be⸗ 
2 the gaſtle of ONE in the year 1199, the 424 of wy and 
hs wig hb Fe en depend bi id. infamous in 
Felon n, 0 ed him, 3 1 
Engli V Sk e 15 Fal to have put to death Arthur the — 
Fra of his brother P Geoffrey, who had the hereditary right to the crown. 
Tho e augronin mother Conſtance, p to Philip, the Ring of 
7 John's non- appearance at his court as a vaſſal, de- 
2 Ing of ormandy. John notwithſtanding, in his We with t 
rench, Scotch, and Iri RI many proofs 5 perſohal valour; bu 
became at faſt a prehenf ve of a French' We en that he rendered 
bümfelf 3 cridutary e the pope, and laid his 3 and regalia at the 
| foot of the legate Pandulph, WhO kept then" for ftve days. The great 
barons refented his mealinefs, by taking arm; but he re ated his ſhame- 
ful ſubmiſfioris to the pope, and after experiencing fortunes of wy 
as at laſt brought t {9 low, that the barons Folge him, in 216, 
1 2 2 deed fo well known by the name of Muna Charts: Though 
er is ined the We en of EngFfh Hberty, yet it is in fac 
no other than à renewal of thoſe i immjnities which the barons and their 
followers had 97 vi der the Saxon 8 and which they claimed 
dy the charters of H enſy . and Henry As the principles of liberty, 
hogever, came to be oy enfarged, PA property: to be better ſecured, 
this chidete! r, by” various ſubſequent” acts and exphnativrs,” came to be 
licable-to every Engliſh ſibjeg,; as well as 40 the barons, knights, 
1 burg rgefſes, ha had rc ſigned it, Put he tetracted, 
lied 91 05 ope for protection, when the baron withdrew their al- 
, and tran pr it to. Lewis, the eldeſt fon of Philip 


A or France, 3 umbrage to the pope ; and the 
prehevlive of thes country betoming a provinee. to. 
act, 1 eee to fohns allegiance; but he was unable to 

& them, An the pope retuſed to confirm the title of Lewis. John died 


N 9 10 the Sf year of his. reign, and the. gth of His age, juſt as 
ibaa of his reſagithg bs authority.” © © 
8 aaton owes Torre of her wee? ORR to lies The office of 
10 8 0 Mis reign,” "Was for life; ' but he gave them a charter to chuſe 
2 TAIT out of their oi body, antually, and to — * their ſheriffs and 
mmon- obne annually, as at refent. 
England ws th 4 deplorable @ tuation When per crown drvulied upon 
10 ory y II. Me lab Ling” s fon, who wirs but nine years of age. The earl 
of Penbroke 1 Was ; choſen his guardian; and the pope takin * part with-the 
youn ince; the French were defeated and driven out of the kingdom, 
and their king obliged to fenounce all claims upon the crown of — 
The regent, earl of Phtabtoke, who had thus retrieved the ii fency 
; bis, countiF, ; died 121% and the regency devolved upon the of 
5 igcheſter. The kin was of a ſoft, pliable diſpofftion, and had been 
rowers to violate the Great Charter.” 8 he ſeemed 8 
eayouring to evade the privileges which he had been , compelied to gran 
72 . afſeciation 55 the barons was fbi med à yo inſt him and his 
overnment, N a civi} war breaking out, Henry fermed to be abandoned 
al. but bis "A and foreign mercenaries. His profuſion brou ht 
m:igto:ivexpretible difficulties; and the famous Stephen Montfort, who. 
had married his ſiſter; and was made carl of Leiceſter; being choſen gene- 
mt of the aſſdelation, the King and hie two ſons were defeated, and taken 
priſopers at the battle of Lewes; = e happening between: FR 
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tot and the ear) of Glouceſter, 4 nobleman of great authidrity; pritiee 
Edward, Henry's eldeſt fon, obtafted his liberty, and aſſembling as m 
as he could of his father's ſubjects, "who wert jealous of Montfort, and 
weary of the tyranny of the barons, he gave battle to the rebels, whom he 
defeated at Eveſham; Auguſt 4th, 1265, and killed Montfort. The re- 
preſentatives of the commons of England, both knights and burgeſſes, fofted 
now part of the Engliſh legiſlature, in a 1 ee houſe, and this Fave the 
firſt hlow to feudal fenures in England: hiſtorians are not agreed in 
what manner the commons before this tirme formed any part of the Enptii 
- parliaments, or great councils Prince Edward being afterwards engaged 
in a cruſade, Henry, during his abſence, died in 1272, the fixty-fourth 
year of his age, and fifty-ſfixth of his reign, which was uncomfortable and 
inglorious ; and yet, to the ſtruggles of this reign, the people in great mea- 
ſure owe the liberties of the preſent day. Intereſt had in that age mounted 
to an enormous height. There are inftances of ol. per tent. being paid 
for money, which tempted the Jews to remain in England, notwithſtabding 
the grievous oppreſſions they faboured under, from the bigotry of tlie ape, 
and Henry's extortions. In 1255 Henry made a freſh'demand of $000 
marks fram the Jews, and threatened to hang them if they refuſed com- 
liance. They now loſt all patience, and defired leave to retire with their 

effects out of the kingdom, bit the king replied, « How can Tremety the op- 
preffion you complain of? I am myſelf a beggar; I am deſpoiled; Tam ftrip- 
ped of all my revenues; I owe above 200,000 marks; and if I had ſaid 
200, O00, I ſhould not exceed the truth; Tam obliged to pay my ſon prince 

ward 15,00c marks a year; I have not a farthing, and I muft have mo 
from any hand, from any quarter, or by any means.” King John, h 
father, once demanded 0, ooo marks from a Jew at Briſtol; and om his 
refuſal, ordered one of his teeth to be drawn every day tilf he ſhould 
conſent. The Jew loft ſeven teeth, and then paid the ſum required of 
him, Trial by ordeal was now entirely diſuſed, and that by due diſcour- 

Bracton's famous law treatife was publiſhed in this reign 7 

Edward returning to England, on the news of his father's death, invited 
all who held of his crown i» capite, to his coronation dinner; which con- 
fiſted (that the reader may have ſome idea as the luxury ot the ve, of 
278 bacon hogs, 450 hogs, 440 oxen, 430 ſheep, 22,600 hens and capot 
and thirteen fac an. (266 Rymer's Fcedera.) Alekander III. king of 
Scotland was at the ſolemnity, and on the occaſion ;00 horſes were let 
looſe, for all that could catch them to keep them. | | 

Edward was a brave and politic prince, and being perfectly well acquain*= 
ed with the laws, intereſts, and conſtitution of his kingdom, his regula'- 
tions, and reformations of his laws, have juſtly given tum the title of the 
Engliſh Juſtinian. He paſſed the famous Mortmain act, whereby all per- 
ſons „were reſtrained from giving by will or other<vi/e, their eſtates to 
(thoſe „ called) religious purpoſes, and the ſocieties that never die, witlr- 
out a licence from the crown.“ He granted certain privileges to the Cinque 
Ports, which, though now very inconſiderable, were then obligedto attend 
the king when he went beyond ſea, with fifty-ſeren ſhips, each having 
twenty armed ſoldiers on board, and to maintain them at theit own coſts 
for the ſpace of fifteen days. He reduced the Welch to ay him tribute, 
and annexed its principality to his crown, and was the who gave the 
title of prince 25 Wales to his eldeſt ſon. 2 


His vaſt connections with the continent were productive of many benefits 
to his ſuhjects, particularly by the introduction of reading- glaſſes and ſpet- 
tacles; though they are ſaid to have been invented in the late reign, by 
tue lamous friar Bacon, Windmills were deed in England ay 


e 


ſame time, and the regulation, of gold and filver workmanſhip was aſcer- 
tained by an aſſay, and mark of the goldſmith's company. Aſter all, Ed- 
ward's continental wars were unfortunate both to himſelf and the Engliſh, 
by draiging them of their wealth; and it is thought that he too much neg- 
lected the woollen manufacturrs of his kingdom, He was often embroiled 
with the pope, eſpecially: upon the affairs of Scotland; and he died in 
1309, in the ſixty-ninth year of his age, and thirty-fifch of his reign, while 
he was upon a freſh expedition to exterminate that people. He ordered his 
heart to be ſent. to the Holy Land, with 32,000), for the maintenance of 
what is called the Hely Seruichre, | 3 . 
His ſon and ſucceſſor Edward II. ſnewed early diſpoſitions. for encourag- 
ing favouriteo; but Gaveſton, hi, chief minion, 5 5 60 being baniſhed. 
by his father Edward, he mounted the throne with vaſt advantages, both 
political and perſonal, all which he ſoon forfeited by his own imprudence. 
He recalled Gaveſtan, and loaded him with honours, and married Iſabella, 
daughter of the French king, who reſtored to him part of the territories 
which Edward I, had loſt in France. The barons, however, obliged him 
once more to. baniſh his favourite, and to confiri the Great Charter 
while king Robert ruce recovered all Scotland, excepting the caſtle, of 
Stirling; near to which, at Bannockburn, Edward in perſon; received the 
oreateſt defeat England ever ſuffered, in 1314. , Gayelton being beheaded 
by the barons, they fixed upon young Hugh Spencer as a ſpy upon the 
king, but he ſoon. became his favourite. He, through his pride, avarice, 
8 ambition, was baniſhed, together with his father, whom he had pro- 
cured to be made earl of Wincheſter. The queen, a furious ambitious 
woman, perſuaded her huſband to recall the Spencers, while the common 
people, from their hatred to the barons, joined the king's ſtandard, and af- 
ter defeating them, reſtored him to the exerciſe of all his prerogatives. A 
cruel uſe was made of thoſe ſucceſſes, and many noble patriots, vith their 
eſtates, fell victims to the queen's reyenge; but at laſt ſhe became ena: 
moured with Roger.Mortimer, who was her priſoner, and had been one of 
the moſt active of the anti-royaliſt lords. A breach between her and the 
Spencers ſoon followed, and going over to France with her lover, ſhe 
found means to form ſuch a party in England, that, returning with ſome 
French troops, ſhe put the eldeſt Spencer to an ignominious death, made 
her huſband priſoner, and forced him to abdicate his crown in favour of 
his ſon Edward III. then fifteen years of age. Nothing now but the death 
of Edward II. was wanting to complete her guilt; and he was moſt bar- 
barouſly murde;ed in B. kley-caftle, by ruffians, ſuppoſed to be employed 
by her and her paramour Mortimer, in the year 1327. | 
Upou an average, the difference of living then and now, feems to be 
nearly as 5 or 6 is to i, always remembering that their money contained 
thrice as much ſilver as our money or coin of the ſame denomination does. 
Thus, for example, if a gooſe then coſt 2d. , that is 7 2 of our money, or 
according to the proportion of 6 to 1, it would now coft us 3s. gd. The 
knights Templars were ſuppreſſed in this reign, owing to their enormous 
vices, | Pas 
Edward III. mounted the throne in 1327. He was then under the tui- 
tion of his mother, who cohabited with Mortimer; and they endeavoured 
to keep poſſeſſion of their power by executing many popular meaſures, and 
putting an end to all national differences with Scotland, for which Mor- 
timer was created earl of March. Edward, young as he was, was ſoon ſen- 
ſible of their deſigns. He ſurpriſed them in 2 25 at the head of a few 
choſen friends in the caſtle of Nottingham. Mortimer was put to a pub- 
lic death, hanged as a traitac at the common gallows at Tyburn, and the 
| | queen. 
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queen herſelf was ſhur up in confinement twenty-eight years, to het 
death. It was not long before Edward found means to quarrel'with*David 
king of Scotland, though he had married his filter, and he was driven t6 
France by Edward Baliol, who acted as Edward's tributary, king of Scot- 
land, and general, and did the fame homage to Edward for Scotland, 'as 
his father had done to Edward I. Soon after, upon the death of Charles 
the Fair, king of France (without iſſue), who had ſucceeded by virtue of 
the Salic law, which the French pretended cut off all female ſuceeſhon to 
that crown, Philip of Valois claimed it as being the next heir male by ſuc- 
ceſfion ; but he was wy ore by Edward, as being the ſon of Iſabella, who 
was ſiſter to the three Jaſt-mentioned kings of France, and firſt in the fe- 
male ſucceſſion. The former was preferred, but the cafe being doubtful; 
Edward purſued his claim, and invaded France with a powerful army. 

On this occaſion, the vaſt difference between the feudal conſtitutions ot 
France, which were then in full force, and the government of England; 
more favourable to public liberty, appeared: The French officers knew 
no ſubordination, They and their men were equally undiſciplined and 
diſobedient. though far more numerous than their enemies in the field. 
The Engliſh freemen on the other hand, having now vaſt property to fight | 
for, which they could call their own, independent of a feudal law, knew 

| its value, and had learnt to defend it by providing themſelves with propet 

/ armour, and ſubmitting to military exerciſes, and proper- ſubordination 
in the field. The war, on the part of Edward, was therefore a continued 
ſcene of ſucceſs and victory. In 1340 he teok the title of king of France; 
uſing it in all public acts, and quartered the arms of France with his own, 
adding this motto, Dieu & mon drott, „God and my right.“ At Cre] 
Auguſt 26th, 1340, above 1005000 French were defeated, chiefly' by the 
valour of the prince of Wales, who was but ſixteen years of age (his father 
being no more than thirty-four) though the Engliſh did not exceed 30, oo0. 
The lofs of the French far exceeded the number of the Eugliſn arm) 
whoſe loſs conſiſted of no more than three knights and one eſquire, and 
about fifty private men. The battle of Poictiers was fought in 1355, be- 
tween the prince of Wales and the French king John, but with greatly ſu- 
perior advantages of numbers on the part of the French, who were totally 
defeated, and their king and his favourite ſon Philip taken priſoners. It 
is thought that the number of French killed in this battle, was double that 
of all the Engliſh army; but the modeſty and politeneſs with which the 
prince treated his royal priſoners, formed the brighteſt wreath in his garland. 

Edward's glories were not confined to France. Having left his queeii 
Philippa, daughter to the earl of Hainault, regent of England, ſhe had 
the good fortune to take priſoner David king of Scotland, who had ven- 
tured to invade England, about ſix weeks after the battle of Creſſy was 
fought, and remained a priſoner eleven years. Thus Rdward had the 
glory to ſee two crowned heads his captives at London. Both kings were 
afterwards ranſomed, David for 100,000 marks, and John for three 
millions of gold crowns ; but John returned to England, and died at the 
palace of the Savoy. After the treaty of Bretigni, into which Edward 
III. is faid to have been frightened by a dreadful ſtorm, his fortunes de- 
clined. He had refigned his French dominions entirely to the prince of 
Wales, and he ſunk in the eſteem of his ſubjects at home, on account of his 
attachment to-his miſtreſs, one Alice Pierce. The prince of Wales, com- 
monly called the Black Prince *, from his wearing that armour, while he 
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* He was alſo the firſt in England that had the title of Duke, being created by bis a 


father Duke of Cornwall; and ever fince the eldeſt Ion of the king of England is by 
birth duke of Coruwall. | ; 
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was making a glorious campaign in in, where he reinſtated pe. 
ter the Cruel on that throne, was ſeized with a conſumptive diſoruer, 
hich carried him off in the year 1392. His father did not long ſurvive 
im; for he died, diſpirited aud obſcure, at Shene in Surty, in the year 
1377, the-6gth of his age, and 5 iſt of his reign. | 557 
o prince ever underſtood the balance and intereſts of Europe better 
than Edward did, and he was one of the beſt and mvſt iVuſtrious kings 
that ſat on the Engliſh throne, Having ſet his heart on the conqueſt of 
France, he gratified the more readily his people in their demands, for 
protection and . ſecurity to their liberties and properties, but he thereby 
exhauſted his regal dominions; neither was his ſucceſſor, when he 
Ries the throne, ſo powerful a prince as he was in the“ beginning of 
is reign. He has the glory of inviting over and protecting fullers, 
dyers, weavers, and other artificers from Flanders, and of eſtabliſhing 
the woollea manufacture among the Engliſh, who, till his time generally 
exported the unwrought commodity, The rate of living in his reign 
feems to have been much the fame as in the preceding reign ;- and 
few of the Engliſh ſhips, even of war, exceeded forty or fifty tons. But 
notwithſtanding the vaſt increaſe of property in England, villanage 
ſtill continued in the royal, epiſcopal, and baronial manor Hiſtorians 
are not agreed whether Edward made uſe of artillery in his firſt invaſion 
of France, but it certainly was well known before his death. The mag- 
nificent caſtle of Windſor was built by Edward III. and his method of 
conducting that work may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the condition of the 
E of that age. Inſtrad of alluring workmen by contracts and wages, 
aſſeſſed every county in England to ſend him ſo many maſons, tiſers, 
and carpenters, as if he had being levying an army. Soldiers were en- 
liſted only for a ſhort time: they lived idle all the reſt of the year, and 
commonly all the reſt of their lives; one ſucceſsful campaign by pay 
d plunder, and the ranſom of priſoners, was ſuppoſed to be a ſmall 
ortune to a man; which was a great allurement to enter into the ſervice. 
he wages of a maſter carpenter was limited through the whole year to 
three pence a day, a common carpenter to two pence, money of that 


age. | | 
Dir John Wickliffe a ſecular prieſt, educated at Oxford, began in the 
latter end of this reign to ſpread the doctrines of reformation by his dif- 
courſes, ſermons, and writings ; and he made many diſciples of all ranks 
and ſtations. He was a man of parts, learning, and piety ; and has the 
honour of being the firſt perſon in Europe who publicly called in queſ- 
tion thoſe doctrines, which had generally paſſed for certain and undiſ- 
ute, during ſo many ages. The doctrines of Wickliffe being derived 
om his ſearch into the ſcriptureg, and into eccleſiaſtical antiquity, were 
nearly the ſame with thoſe propagated by the reformers in the ſixteenth 
century. But though the age ſeemed ſtrongly diſpoſed to receive them, 
affairs were not yet fully ripe for this great revolution, which was re- 
- ſerved for a more free and enquiring period, that gave the finiſhing blow 
1 | to Romiſh ſuperſtition in this and many > wy kingdoms of Europe. He 
5 | bad many friends in the univerſity of Oxford and at court, and was pow- 


erfully protected againſt the evil deſigns of the and biſhops, by 
John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, one of the king's ſons, and other 
great men. His diſciples were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Wickliffites 

8 or Lollards. _. | | 8 

ö | Richard II. ſon of the Black Prince, was no more than eleven years of 
5 when he mounted the throne. The Englifh arms were then unſuc - 
| ceſaful both in France and in Scotland ; but the doctrines of Wickliffe took 


root under the influence of the duke of Lancaſter, the king's unele _ 
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one of his guardiaus, and gave enlarged notions of liberty to the villains, 
and lower ranks of people. The truth is, agriculture was then in ſo 
flouriſhing a ſtate, that corn, and other victuals, were ſuffered to be 
tranſported, and the Engliſh had fallen upon a way of manufacturing, 
for exportation, their leather, horns, and other native commodities; 
and with regard to the woollen manufactuxes, they ſeem, from records, to 
have been exceeded by none in Europe. John of Gaunt's foreign con- 
nections with the crowns of Portugal and Spain were of prejudice to Eng- 
land: and ſo many men were employed in — 2 wars, that the 
commons of England, like powder, receiving a ſpark of fire, all at once 
flamed out into a rebellion, under the conduct of Ball, a prieſt, Wat Tyler, 
Jack Straw, and others, the loweſt of the people. The conduct of theſe 
inſurgents was very violent, and in many reſpects extremely unjuſtifiable; 
but it cannot juſtly be denied, that the common people of England then 


laboured under many oppreſſions, particularly a poll. tax, and had abundant 
reaſon to be diſcontented with the government. 


Richard was not then above ſixteen, but he acted with great ſpirit and 


wiſdom, He faced the ſtorm of the inſurgents, at the head of the 


Londoners, while Walworth the mayor, and Philpot an alderman, had 
the courage to put Tyler, the leader of the malecontents, to death, in the 
midſt of bis adherents, Richard then aſſociated to himſelf a new ſet of 
favourites. His people and great lords again took up arms, and being 
headed by the duke of Glouceſter, the king's uncle, they forced Richard once 
more into terms; but being inſincere in all his compliances, he was 1 
a 


the point of becoming more deſpotic than any king in England ever 


been, when he loſt his crown and life by a ſudden cataſtrophe. 

A quarrel happened between the duke of Hereford, ſon to the duke of 
Lancaſter, and the Duke of Norfolk; and Richard baniſhed them both, 
with particular marks of injuſtice to the former, who now became duke of 
Lancaſter by his father's death. Richard carrying over a great army to 
quell a rebellion in Ireland, a ſtrong party formed in England, the natural 
refult of Richard's tyranny, who offered the duke of Lancaſter the crown. 
He landed from France at Ravenſpur in Ygrkſhire, and was ſoon at the 
head of 60,000 men, all of them Engliſh. | Richard hurried back to Eng- 
land, where his troops refuſing to fight, and his ſubjects, whom he had af- 
fected to deſpiſe, generally deſerting him, he was made priſoner with 
no more than twenty attendants z. and being carried to London, he was 
depoſed in full parliament, upon a formal charge of tyranny and miſ- 
conduct; and ſoon after he is ſuppoſed to have been ſtarved to death in 
8 in the year 1399, the 34th of his age, and the 23d of his reign. 

e had no ifſue by either of his two marriages, 9 | 
Though the nobility of England were poſſeſſed of great power at the 
time of this revolution, yet we do not find that it abated the influence of 
the commons. They had the courage to remonſtrate boldly in parliament 
againſt the uſury, which was but too much practiſed in England, and 
other abuſes of both clergy and Jaity ; and the deſtruction of the feudal 
powers ſoon followed. 


Henry the Fourth, ſon of John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, fourth 


The throne being now vacant, the duke of Lancaſter ſtepped forth, and having 
croſſed himſelf on his forchead and oti his breaſt, and called upon the name of Chriſt 
he pronounced theſe words, which I ſhall give in the original language, becayſe o 
their ſingularit 1 8 5 | 

I the name of the Fadber, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 1 Henry of Lancaſter, challenge this rezome 
of Yuglande, and the crown, with all the niembris, and the appurtenances; als I that am deſcen= 
dit by right line of the blede (meaning a claim in right of his mother) coming from the gude 


ting Henry therde and throge that right #hat God of his grace hath ſent me, with belpe of kyns 


«nd of my frendes, to recover If i” the which rewme was in foyne to be ondene by defaut of go 
vernanec, and ondoying of the gude lawes, x & | 1 
- Ion 
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ſon of Edward III. being ſettled on the throne of England, in prejudice 
to the elder branches of Edward II's family, the great nobiluy were 
in hopes that this glaring defect in his title would render him dependent 
upon them. At firſt ſome conſpiracies were formed againſt him amon 

his great men, as the dukes of 8 and Excter, the earls of Glouceſter 
and Saliſbuxx, and the archbiſhop of Vork; but he cruſhed them by his 


activity and. ſteadiceſs, and laid a plan for reducing their overgrown 


power. This was underſtood by the Percy family the greateſt in the 
north of England, who complained of Henry having deprived them of 
ſome Scotch priſoners, whom they had taken in battle; and a dangerous 
rebellion broke out under the old earl of Northumberland, and his ſon 


the famous Henry Percy, ſurnamed Hotſpur, but it ended in the defeat 
of the rebels, chiefly by the valour of the prince of Wales. With equal 


ood fortune, Henry ſuppreſſed the inſurrection of the Welch, under 

wen Glendower ; and hy his prudent conceſſions ta his parliament, to 
the commons particularly, he at laſt conquered all oppoſition, while, to 
ſalve the defect of his title, the parliament entailed the crown upon him, 
and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten,” thereby ſhutting out 
all female ſucceſſion. The young duke of Rothſay, heir to the crown 
of Scotland (afterwards James I. of that kingdom), filling a priſoner 
into Henry's hands about the time, was of infinite ſervice to his govern- 
ment; and before his death, which happened in 1413, in the 46th year 
of his age, and 13th of his reign, he had the ſatisfaction to fee his ſon 
and ſucceſſor, the prince of Wales, diſengage himſelf from many youth- 
ful follies, which then had diſgraced his conduct. 

The Engliſh marine was now fo greatly increafed, that we find an 


Engliſh veſſel of 200 tons in the Baltic, and many other ſhips of equal 


burden, carrying on an immenſe trade all over Europe, but with the 
Hanſe towns in particular. With regard to public liberty, Henry IV. as 
I have already hinted, was the firſt prince who gave the different orders 
in parliament, EY that of the commons, their due weight. It is 
however a little ſurpriſing, that learning was at this time in a much lower 
ſtate in, England, aud all over Europe, than it had been 200 years before. 
Bifhops, when teſtifying ſynodal acts, were often forced to do it by proxy 
in the following terms, viz. “ As I cannot read myſelf, N. N. hath 
ſubſcribed for me; or, As my lord biſhop cannot write himſelf, at his 
requeſt I bave ſubſcribed.” By the influence of the court and the in- 
trigues of the clergy, an act was obtained in the ſeſſions of parliament 
1401 for the burning of heretics, occalioned by the great increaſe of the 
Wickliflites or Lollards ; and immediately after, one Sawtre, pariſh-prieſt 
of St. Ofithe in London, was burnt alive by the king's writ, directed ta 
the mayor and ſheriffs of London, 

The balance of trade with foreign parts was againſt England at the 
acceſſion of Henry V. in 1413, ſo greatly had luxury increaſed. The 
Lollards, or the 8 of Wickliffe, were exceſſively numerous, and 
Kr John Oldcaſtle and lord Cobham having joined them, it was pretended 
that he had agreed to put himſelf at their head, with a deſign to overturn 
the government ; but this appears to have been a groundleſs accufation, 
from a bloody zeal of the clergy, though. he was put to death in conſe- 
quence of it. His only real crime ſeenis to have been the ſpirit with 
which he oppoſed the ſuperſtition of the age, and he was the firſt of the 
nobility who ſuffered on account of religion. Henry was about this 
time engaged in a conteſt with France, which he had many incitements 
for invading, He demanded a reftitution of Normandy, and other pro- 
vinces that had been raviſhed from Englund in the preceding reigns; al- 
ſo the payment of certain arrears due far king John's ranſom fince the 
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reign of Edward III. and availing himſelf of the diſtracted ſtate of that 
kingdom by the Orleans and Burgundy factions, he invaded it, where he 
firſt took Harfleur, and then defeated the French in the battle of Agin- 
court, which equalled thoſe of Creſſy and Poictiers in glory to the Eng- 
liſh, but exceeded them in its conſequences, on account of the vaſt num- 
ber of French princes of the blood, and other great noblemen, who were 


there killed. Henry, who was as great a politician as a warrior, made 


ſuch alliances, and divided the French among themſelves ſo effectually, 
that he forced the queen of France, whoſe huſband, Charles VI. was a 
lunatic, to agree to his marrying her daughter, the princeſs Catharine, 
to difinherit the dauphin, and to declare Henry regent of France durin 


her huſband's life, and him and bis ifſue ſucceſſors to the French monar- 


chy, which muſt at this time have been exterminated, had not the Scots 
(though their king till continued Henry's captive) furniſhed the dau- 
hin with vaſt ſupplies, and preſerved the French crown for his head. 
Hon however made a triumpha] entry into Paris, where the dauphin 
was proſcribed ; and after receiving the fealty of the French nobility, he 
returned to England to levy a force that might cruſh the dauphin and his 
Scotch auxiliaries. He probably would have been ſucceſsful, had he not 
died of a pleuretic diſorder, 1442, the 34th year of his age, and the 1oth 
of his reign. ö 
Henry V. 's vaſt ſucceſſes in France revived the trade of England, and 
at the ſame time increaſed and eſtabliſhed the privileges and liberties of the 
Engliſh commonalty. As he died when he was only thirty-ſour years 
of age, it is hard to ſay, if he had lived, whether he might not have given 
the law to all the continent of Europe, which was then greatly diſtracted 
by the diviſions among its princes; but whether this wovid have been of 
ſervice or prejudice to the growing liberties of the Engliſh ſubjects, we can- 
not determine, 8 
By an authentic and exact account of the ordinary revenues cf the 


crown during this reign, it appears that they amounted only to 551214]. 


a year, which is neatly the ſame with the revenues in Henry III. s time, 
and the kings of England had neither become much richer nor poorer in the 
courſe of 200 years. The ordinary expences of the government 
amounted to 52,5071. ſo that the king had of ſurplus only 3,2071.-for the 
ſupport of his houſhold, for his wardrobe, for the expence of embaſſies, 
and other articles, This ſum was not nearly ſufficient even in time of 
peace ; and to carry on his wars, this great conqueror was reduced to ma- 
ny miſerable ſhifts ; he borrowed from all quarters; he pawned his jew- 
els, and ſometimes the crown itſelf: he ran in arrears to his army; and 
he was often obliged to ſtop in the midſt of his career of victory, and to 
grant a truce to the enemy. I mention theſe particulars, that the reader 
may judge of the ſimplicity and temperance of our predeceſſors three cen- 
turies ago, when the expences of the greateſt king in Europe were ſcarcely 
equal to the penſion of a ſuperannuated courtier of the preſent agg. _ 
It required a prince equally able with Henry IV. and V. to confirm 
the title of the Limcatles houſe to the throne of England. Henry VI. 
ſurnamed of Windſor, was no more_than nine month's old, when, in 
conſequence of the treaty of Troyes, concluded by his father with the 
French court, he was proclaimed king of France as well as England. 
He was under the tuition of his two uncles, the dakes of Bedford and 
Glouceſter, both of them princes of great,accompliſhments, virtues, and 
courage, but unable to preſerve their brother's conqueſts. Upon the death 
of Charles VI. the affections of the French for his family revived in 


the perſon of his ſon and ſucceſſor Charles VII. The duke of Bedford, 
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eſt ſon; and 
of the houſe of Lancaſter being red. It is certain that he paid no re- 
gard to the parliamentary entail of the crown upon the reigning family, 


who was regent of France, performed many glorious actions, and at laſt 
laid fiege to Orleans, which, if taken, would have completed the con- 
queſt of France. The fiege was raiſed by the valour and good conduct of 
the Maid of Orleans, a phenomenon hardly ons ry eled in hiſtory, 
ſhe being born of the loweſt extraction, and a cow-keeper, and 
Tometimes à helper in ſtables in public inns. ' She muſt notwithſtanding 
have poſſeſſed an amazing fund of ſagacity as well as valour. After an 
'unparalleled train of heroic actions, and placing the crown upon her ſo- 
vereign's head, ſhe was taken priſoner by the Engliſh in making a ſally 
Joring the fiege of Compeigne, who burnt her alive for a witch at Roan, 
ay 30, 1431, : 
"Te death of the duke of Bedford, and the agreement of the duke of 
Burgundy, the great ally of the Engliſh, with Charles VII. contributed 
to the entire ruin of the Engliſh intereſt in France, and the loſs of all 
their fine provinces in that kingdom, notwithſtanding the amazing cou- 
rage of Talbot the firſt earl of Shrewſbury, and their other =. "6m 
The capital misfortune of England, at this time, was its difunion at 


home. The duke of Glouceſter loſt his authority in the government, 


and the king married Margaret of Anjou, daughter to the/needy king of 
Sicily; a woman of a high ſpirit, but an implacable diſpoſition ; while 
the cardinal of Wincheſter, who was the richeſt ſubje& in England, if 
not in Europe, prefided at the head of the treafury, and by his avarice 


ruined the intereſt of England, both at home and abroad, Next to the 


cardinal, the duke of York, who was lord lieutenant of Ireland, was the 
moſt powerful ſubject in England. He was deſcended by the mother's fide 
from Lionel, an elder ſon of Edward TIT. and prior in claim to the 
reigning king, who was deſcended from John of Gaunt, Edward's young- 

he affected to keep up the diſtinction of a white roſe, that 


and he loſt no opportunity of hh, a party to aſſert his right, but acted 
at firſt with a moſt profound diſſimulation. The duke of Suffolk was a 


favourite of the queen, who was a profeſſed enemy to the duke of York, 


but being impeached in parliament, he was baniſhed for five years, and 
had his head ſtruck off on board a ſhip, by a common ſailor. This was 


followed by an inſurrection of 20,000 Kentiſh-men, headed by one Jack 


Cade, a man of low condition, who ſent to the court a liſt of grievances ; 


but he was defeated by the valour of the citizens of London, and the 


queen ſeemed to be perfectly ſecure agaliiſt the duke of York. The in- 
glorious management of the Engliſh affairs in France befriended him, 


and upon his arrival in England from Ireland, he ſound a ſtrong party of 
the nobility his friends: but being conſidered as the fomenter of Cade's 
rebellion, he profeſſed the moſt profound reverence to Henry. 


The perſons in high power and reputation in England, next to the 
duke of York, were the earl of Saliſbury, and his ſon the earl of War- 


wick. The latter had the greateſt land eſtate of any ſubject in England, 
and his vaſt abilities, joined to ſome virtues, rendered him equally popu- 
lar. Both father and ſon were ſecretly on the ſide of Lork; and during 


a fit of illneſs of the king, that duke was made protector of the realm. 


Both ſides now prepared for arms, and the king recovering, the queen, 
with wonderful activity aflembled an army; but the royaliſts were defeat · 


ed in the firſt battle of St. Alban's, and the king himſelf was taken pri- 
ſoner. The duke of Vork was once more declared protector of the 


kingdom, but it was not long before the queen reſumed all her influence 
SS | | in 


eaſtrians, and made queen 


in the government, and the king, though his weakneſs became every:  _. 


day more and more viſible, recovered all his authority. 

he duke of York upon this threw off the maſk, and in 1459, he open- 
ly claimed the crown, and the queeen was again defeated by the earl of 
Warwick, who'was now called the king-maker. A parliament upon this 
being aſſembled, it was enacted, that Henry ſhould poſſeſs the throne for 
life, but that the duke of York ſhould ſuceeed him, to the excluſion of 
all Henry's iſſue. All, excepting the magnanimous queen, agreed ta 
this compromiſe. She retreated northwards, and the King being ſtill a 
priſoner, ſhe pleaded his cauſe ſo well, that, aſſembling a freſh army, ſhe 


fought the battle of Wakefield, where the duke of York was defedted and 


ſlain in 1460. 5 
It is pretty extraordinary, that though the duke of Vork and his party 
openly aſſerted his claim to the crown, they ſtill eee allegiance to 
Henry ; but the duke of York's ſon, afterwards Edward IV. prepared 
to revenge his father's death, and obtained ſeveral victories over the roy- 
aliſts. The queen, however, advanced towards London, and defeatii 
the earl of Warwick, in the ſecond battle of St. Alban's, ſhe foe ran 
her huſband ; but the diſorders committed by her northern troops diſguſt» 
ed the Londoners ſo much, that ſhe durſt not enter London, where the 
duke of York was received on the 28th of February, 1461, while the 
queen and her huſband were obliged to retreat northwards. She ſoon _ 
raiſed another army, and fought the battle of Towton, the moſt bloody 
rhaps that ever happened in any civil war. After prodigies of valout 
bad been performed on both ſides, the victory remained with young king 
Edward, and near 40,000 men lay dead on the field of battle. Margaret 
and her huſband were once more obliged to fly ſto Scotland, where they 
met with generous protection. | 7 
It may be proper to obſerve, that this civil war was carried on with 
greater animoſity than any perhaps ever known. Margaret was as blood - 
thirſty as her eh and when priſoners on either fide were made, 
their deaths, eſpecially if they were of any rank, were deferred only for 
a few hours. Ae | 
Margaret by the conceſſions ſhe made to the Scots, ſoon raiſed a freſh 
army there, and in the north of England, but met with defeat upon de- 
feat, till at laſt her huſband, the unfortunate Henry, was carried priſoner 
to London, | . 41 
The duke of York, now Edward IV. being crowned on the 29th of 
June, fell in love with, and privately married Elizabeth, the widow of 
ſir John Gray, though he had ſome time before ſent the earl of Warwick 
to demand the king of France's ſiſter in marriage, in which embaſly he 
was ſucceſsful, and nothing remained but the bringing over the prin- 
ceſs into England. When the ſecret of Edward's marriage broke out, 
the haughty earl deeming himſelf affronted, returned to England inflam- 
ed with rage and indignation ; and from being Edward's beſt friend be- 
came his moſt formidable enemy, and gaining over the duke of Clarence, 


Edward was made priſoner, but eſcaping from his confinement, the earl 
of Warwick, gnd the French king, Lewis XI. declared for the reſtora- 


tion of Henry, who was replaced on the throne, and Edward narrowly 
eſcaped to Holland, Returning from thence, he advanced to London 
under pretence of claiming his dukedom of York z but being received 


into the capital, he reſumed the exerciſe of royal authority, made king 


Henry once more his priſoner, and defeated and killed Warwick, in the 
battle of Barnet. A few days after he defeated a freſh army of Lan- 
— priſoner, together with her ſon 
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prince Edward, whom Edward's brother, the duke of Glouceſter, mur. 
dered in cold blood, as he is ſaid (but with no great ſhew of probability) 
to have done his father Henry VI. then a priſoner in the Tower of 
London, a few days after, in the year 1471. Te 
Edward, partly to amuſe the public, and partly to ſupply the vaſt ex. 
ces of his court, pretended ſometimes. to quarrel; and- ſometimes to 
treat with France, but his irregularities brought him to his death (1483) 
in the twenty-third year of his reign, and forty-ſecond of his age. 
Notwithſtanding the turbulence of the times, the trade and manufac. 
tures of England, particularly the woollen, increaſed during-the reigns 
of Henry VI. and Edward IV. So early as 1440, a navigation act was 
thought of by the Engliſh, as the only means to preſerve to themſelves 
the benefit of being the ſole carriers of their own merchandiſe ; but fo- 
reign influence prevented Henry's paſſing the bill for that purpoſe. The 
nvention of eee, which is generally ſuppoſed to have been imported 
Into England by William Caxton, and which received ſome countenance 
from Edward, is the chief glory of his reign; but learning in general 
was then in a poor ſtate in England. The lord Tiptoft was its great 
patron, and ſeems to have been the firſt Engliſh nobleman who cultivated 
what are now called the belles lettres. The books printed by Caxton are 
moſtly re-tranſlations, or eompilat ions from the French or Monkiſh Latin; 
but it muſt be acknowledged, at the ſame time, that literature, after this 
period, made a more rapid and general progreſs among the Engliſh, than it 
didin any other European nation. The famous Littleton, judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas, and Forteſcue, chancellor of England, flouriſhed at this period. 
Edward IV. left two ſons by his queen, who had exercifed her power 
with no great prudence, by having nobilitated many of her obſcure rela- 
tions. Her eldeſt fon, Edward V. was about thirteen ; and his uncle the 
duke of Glouceſter, taking advantage of the queen's unpopularity among 
the great men, found means to baſtardize her iſſue, by act of parliament, 
under the ſcandalous pretext of a pre- contract between their fathers and an- 
other lady, The duke, at the ſame time, was declared guardian of the 
kingdom, and at laſt accepted of the crown, which was offered him by 
te Lodddncry having firſt put to death all the nobility and great men, 
whom he thought to be well affected to the late king's family. Whether 
the king and his brother were murdered in the Tower, by his direction, 
is doubtful. The moſt probable opinion is, that they were clandeſtinely 
ſent abroad by his orders, and that the elder died, but that the younger 
ſurvived, and was the ſame who was well known by the name of Perkin 
Warbeck. Be this as it will, the Engliſh were prepoſſeſſed ſo ſtrongly 
againſt Richard, as being the murderer of. his nephews, that the earl of 
Richmond who ftill remained in France, carried on a ſecret correſpond- 
ence with the remains of Edward IV. 's friends, and by offering to marry 
his eldeſt daughter, he was encouraged to invade England at the head of 
about 2000 foreign troops; but they were ſoon joined by 7000 Engliſh 
and Welch. A battle between him and Richard, who was at the head of 
[15,000 men, enſued at Boſworth-field, in which Richard, after diſplay- 
ing moſt aſtoniſhing acts of perſonal valour, was killed, hgving been firſt 
abandoned by a main diviſion of his army, under lord Stanley and his 
brother, in the year 1486. [1 FRETS 4 | 
Though the fake act of baſtardy affected the daughters, as well as the 
ſons of the ſate king, yet no diſputes were raiſed upon the legitimacy of 
the princes Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter to Edward IV. and who, as had been 


before concerted, married Henry of Lancaſter, Earl of Richmond, thereby 
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between the contending houſes of York and Lancaſter, Henry, however, 
reſted his right upon conqueſt, and ſeemed to pay little regard to the ad- 
vantages of his marriage. He was the firt who ioſtituted that guard called 
Yeomen, which (till ſubſiſts, and in imitation of his predeceſſor, he gave 
an irrecoverable blow to the dangerous privileges aſſumed by the barons, 
in aboliſhing liveries and retainers, by which every malefactor could ſhel - 
ter himſelf from the law, on aſſuming a nobleman's livery, and attend- 
ing his perſon. The deſpotic court of ſtar-chamber owed its original to 
Henry; but, at the ſame time, it muſt be acknowledged, that he paſſed 
many acts, eſpecially for trade and navigation, that were highly for the 
benefit of his ſubjects; and, as a ſiniſhing ſtroke to the feudal tenures, an 
act paſſed by which the barons and geatlemen of landed intereſt were at 
liberty to fell and mortgage their lands, without fines or licences for the 
alienation. Ie 5 
This, if we regard its conſequences, is perhaps the moſt important act 
that ever paſſed in an Engliſh parliament, though its tendency ſeemg 
only to have been known to the politic king. Luxury, by the increaſe 
of trade, and the diſcovery of America, had broken with irreſiſtible 
force into England, and movied property being chiefly in the hands of 
the commons, the eſtates uf the barons became theirs, but without any 
of their dangerous privileges; and thus the baronial powers were ſoon 

_ extinguiſhed in England. v2 
Henry, after encountering and ſurmounting many difficulties both in 
France and Ireland, was attacked, in the poſſeſſion of his throne by a 
young man, one Perkin Warbeck, who pretended to be the duke of 
York, ſecond ſon to Edward IV. and was acknowledged as ſuch by the 
ducheſs of Burgundy, Edward's. ſiſter. We ſhall not follow the adven- 
tures of this young man, which were various and uncommon ;. but it is 
certain that many of the Engliſh, with the courts of France and Scot- 
land, believed him to be what he pretended. Henry endeavoured to 
prove the death of Edward V. and his brother, but never did it to the 
public ſatisfaction; and though James IV. of Scotland diſmiſſed Perkin 
out of his dominions, being engaged in a treaty of marriage with Hen- 
ry's oldeſt daughter, yet by the kind manner in which he entertained 
and diſmiſſed him, it is plain that he believed him to be the ral duke of 
York, eſpecially as he refuſed to deliver up his perſon, which he might 
have done with honour, had he thought him an impoſtor. Perkin, after 
various unfortunate adventures, fell into Henry's hands, and was ſhut 
up in the Tower of London, from whence he endeavoured to eſcape 
ong with the innocent ear] of Warwick, for which Perkin was hang» 
ed, and the earl beheaded. In 1499, Henry's eldeſt. ſon, Arthur prince 
of Wales, was married to the princeſs Catharine of Arragon, daughter to 
the king and queen of Spain, and he dying ſoon after, ſuch was Henry s 
reluctance to refund her great dowry, 200,000 crowns of gold, that he 
conſented to her being married again to his ſecond ſon, then prince of 
Wales, on pretence that the firſt match had not been conſummated. Soon 
after, Henry's eldeſt daughter, the princeſs Margaret, was ſent witha moſt 
magnificent train to Scotland, where ſhe was married to James IV. Henry, 
at the time of his death, which happened in 1 509, the 5 2d year of his age, 
and »ith of his reign, was poſſeſſed of 1,800,000. ſterling, which is 
equivalent to five millions at preſent; ſo that he may be ſuppoled to 
have been maſter of more ready money than all the kings in Europe be- 
fides poſſeſſed, the mines of Peru and Mexico being then only beginning 
to be worked, He was e fond of repleniſhing his coffers, 
& 4 and 
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which he intended not to purſue. 


I have already mentioned the vaſt alteration which happened in the. 
conſtitution of England during Henry VII.'s reign. His exceſſive love of 
money, and his avarice, was the probable reaſon why he did not become 
maſter of the Weſt Indies, he having the firſt offer of the diſcovery from 
Columbus, whoſe propoſals being rejected by Henry, that great man 
applied to the court of Spain, and he ſet out upon the diſcovery of a 
new world in the year 1492, which he effected after a paſſage of thirty- 
three days, and took poſſeſſion of the country in the name of the king 
and queen of Spain. Henry however, made ſome amends by encouraging 
Cabot a Venetian, who diſcovered the main land of North America in 
1498; and we may obſerve to the praiſe of this king, that ſometimes, 
in order to promote commerce, he lent tomerchants ſums of money with- 
out intereſt, when he knew that their ſtock was not ſufficient for thoſe 
enterprizes which they had in view. From the proportional prices 
of living, produced by Madox, Fleetwood, and other writers, agricul- 
ture and breeding of cattle muſt have been prodigiouſly advanced before 
Henry's death: an inſtance of this is given in the caſe of lady Anne, ſiſter 
to Henry's queen, who had an allowance of 208. per week for her exhi- 
bition, ſuſtentation, and convenient diet of meat and drink; alſo for 
two gentlewomen, one woman child, one gentleman, one yeoman, and 
three grooms (in all eight perſons), il. 118. 8d. per annum, for their 
wages, diet, and clothing; and for the maintainance of ſeven horſes, 
161. 98. 4d. 1. e. for each horſe 21. 78. od. g yearly, money being ſtill 1 4 
times as weighty as our modern filver coin. Wheat was that vear no more 
than 28. 4d. a quarter, which anſwers to 58. of our money, conſequently 
it was about ſeven times as cheap as at preſent ; fo that had all other ne- 
eeſſaries been equally cheap, ſlie could have lived as well as on 1260l. 1cs, 
6d. of our modern money, or ten times as cheap as at preſent. 0 

The fine arts were as far advanced in England at the acceſſion of - 
Henry VII. 1509, as in any European country, if we except Italy; and 
perhaps no prince ever entered with greater advantages than he did on 


and often tricked hisparliament to grant him ſubſidies for foreign alhances ' 


the exerciſe. of royalty. Voung, vigorous, and rich, without any rival, 


he held the ballance of power in Europe; but it is certain that he neg- 
lected thoſe advantages in commerce, with which his father became too 
lately acquainted. Imagining he could not ſtand in need of a ſupply, he 
did not improve Cabot's diſcoveries, andi he ſuffered the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies to be engroſſed by Portugal and Spain. His vanity engaged him too 
much in the affairs of the continent, and his flatterers encouraged him to 
make e e for the conqueſt of all France. Theſe projects. and his 
eſtabliſhing what is properly called a navy royal, for the permanent de- 
fence pf the nation (a moſt excellent meaſure), led him into incredible ex- 
pences. He became'a candidate for the German empire, during its va- 
cancy ; but ſoon reſigned his pretenſions to Francis I. of France, and 
Charles of Auſtria, king of Spain, who was elected in 1519. | Henry's 
conduct, in the long and bloody wars between thoſe princes, was directed 


by Wolley's views upon the popedom, which he hoped to gain by the in- 


tereſt of Charles; but finding himſelf twice deceived, he perſuaded his 
maſter to declare himſelf for Francis, who had been taken priſoner at the 
battle of Pavia. Henry, however, continued to be the dupe of all e: 
and to pay great part of their expences, till at laſt he was forced to lay vaſt 
burdens upon his ſubjects. | ITT : 
Henry continued all this time the great enemy of the 3 
. an 
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and the champion of the popes and the Romiſh church. He wrote a 
book againſt Luther, „of the Seven Sacraments,” about the year 1:21, 
for which the pope gave him the title of Defender of the Faith, which 
his ſucceſſors retain to this day; but about the year'1525, he began to 
have ſome ſcruples with regard to the validity of his marriage with his 
brother's widow. . . I ſhall not ſay, how far on this occaſion he might be 
influenced by ſcruples of his conſcience, or averſion to the queen, or the 
charms of the famous Anne Boleyn, maid of honour to the queen, whom 
he married, before he had obtained from Rome the proper bulls of di- 
vorce from the 9 70 The difficulties he met with in this proceſs, ruined 
ied hea 


Wolſey, who d rt-broken, after being ſtript of his immenſe power, 
and poſſeſſions. ä | 


A perplexing, though nice conjuncture of affairs, it is well known, 
induced Henry at laſt ro throw off all relation to, or dependence upon, 
the church of Rome, and to bring about a reformation; in which, how-" 
ever, many of the Romiſh errors and ſuperſtitions were retained. Henry 
never could have effected this mighty meaſure, had it not been for his 
deſpotic diſpoſition, which broke out on every occaſion. Upon a flight 
ſuſpicion of his queen's inconſtancy, and aſter a ſham trial, he cut off 
her head in the Tower, and put to death ſome of her neareſt relations ; 
and in many reſpects he acted in the moſt arbitrary manner, his wiſhes, 
however unreaſnnable,. being too readily complied with, in conſequence 
of the ſhameful ſervility of his parliaments. The diſſolution of 'the re- 
ligious houſes, and the immenſe wealth that came to Henry, bv ſeizing 
al the eccleſiaſtical property in his kingdom, enabled him to give fol 
{cope to his ſanguinary diſpoſition ; ſo that the beſt and moſt innocent 
blood of England was ſhed on ſcaffolds, and ſeldom any long time paſſe 
without being marked with ſome illuſtrious victim of his ranny.- 
Among others, was the. aged counteſs of Saliſbury, ickended immedt- 
ately. _ Edward IV. and mother to cardinal Pole; the marquis of 
Exeter, the lord Montague, and others of the blood royal, for holding 
a correſpondence with that cardinal. ES ou 

His third wife was Jane Seymour, daughter to a gentleman of fortune 
and family; but ſhe died in bringing Edward VI. into the world. His 
fourth wife was Anne, ſiſter to the duke of Cleves. He diſliked her fo 
much, that he ſcarcely bedded with her, and obtaining a divorce, he 
ſuffered her to reſide in England on a penſion of zo, o ol. a vear. His 
fifth wife was Catherine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk, whoſe 
head he cut off for ante-nuptial incontinency. His laſt. wife was queen 
Catherine Par, in whole poſſeſſion he died, after the had narrowly elcaped 
being brought to the ſtake, for her religious opinions, which favoured 
the reformation.. Henry's cruelty increaſed with his years, and was now 
exerciſed promiſcuouſly on Proteſtants and Catholics. He put the brave 
earl of Surry to death without a crime being proved againſt him; and 
his father, the duke of Norfolk, muſt have ſuffered the next day, had 
he nat been ſaved by Henry's own death, 4547, in the 56th year of 
his age, and the 38th of his reign. | 5 

The ſtate of England, during the reign of Henry VIII. is, by the 
help of printing, too well known to be enlarged upon here. His atten- 
tion to the naval ſecurity of England is highly commendable; and it is 
certain that he employed the unjuſt and arbitrary power he frequently 
alumed, in many reſpects for the glory and intereſt of his ſubjects 
Without enquiring into his religious motives, it muſt be candidly cod. 
teſled, that had the reformation, gone through all the forms preſcribed by 
the laws, and the courts of juſtice, it probably never could have taken 


place 
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Place, or at leaſt not for many years ; and whatever Henry's perfonal 
crimes or failings might bave been, the partition he' made of the church's 
property among his courtiers and favourites, and thereby reſcuing it 
rom dead hands, undoubtedly promoted the preſent greatneſs of Eng- 


land. With regard to learning and the arts, Henry was a 
courager of both. He gave a penſion to Eraſmus, whic 


7 4 en- 
is another 


name for Learning itſelf, He brought to England, encouraged, and pro- 

tected Hans Holbein, that excellent painter and architect; and in his 

reign, noblemen's houſes began to have the air of Italian magnificence 

regularity, He was a conſtant and generons friend to Cranmer : 

and though he was, upon the whole, rather whimſical than frttled in 

his own principles of religion, he advanced and encouraged many who 

became afterwards the inſtruments of a more pure reformation. 

In this reign the Bible was ordered to be printed in Engliſh. Wales 

was united and incorporated with England. Ireland was created into a 
 -Kingdom, and Henry took the title of king inſtead of lord of Ireland. 

Edward VI. was but nine years of age at the time of his father's 

death; and after ſome diſputes were over, the regency was ſettled in the 

| 8 of his uncle the earl of Hertford, afterwards the protector, and 


ke of Somerſet, a declared friend and patron of the reformation, and 


à bitter enemy to the ſee of Rome. 


The reader is to obſerve in general, that the reformation was not ef- 

fecit ed without many public diſturbances. The common people, during 
tte reigns of Henry and Edward, being deprived of the vaſt relief the 

had from abbeys and religious houſes, and being ejected from their ſmall 

corn-growingfarms, had often taken àrms, but had been as often ſuppreſſed 

by the government; and ſeveral of theſe inſurrections were crufhed in 


* this reign. 


* 


The reformation, however, went on rapidly, through the zeal of 


Cranmer, and others, ſome of them foreign divines. In ſome caſes, 
particularly with regard to the Appar Mary, they loſt fight of that mo- 


deration, which the reformers 


ad before fo ſtrongly recommended; and 


ſome cruel. ſanguinary executions, on account of religion, took place. 
Edward's youth excuſes him from blame, and his charitable endowments, 
as Bridewell, and St. Thomas's hoſpitals, and alſo ſeveral ſchools which 
ſtill exiſt and flouriſh, ſhew the goodneſs of his heart. He died of a 


deep conſumption in 1553, in the 16th year of his age, and the 7th of 
hisreign. | 


Ve 


of 


Edward, on. his death-bed, -from his zeal for religion, had made a 
unconſtitutional will, for he ſet aſide his ſiſter Mary from the ſuc- 


ceſſion, which was claimed by lady Jane Grey, daughter to the dutcheſs 


Suffolk, younger ſiſter to Henry VIII. This lady, though ſhe had 


ſcarcely reached her 17th year, was a prodigy of learning and virtue; 


but the bulk of the Engliſh nation recogniſi 


the claim of the princeſs 


Mary, who cut off lady Jane's head, and that of her huſband lord Guild- 
ford Dudley, ſon to the duke of Northumberland, who alſo ſuffered in 


the ſame manner. 


Mary being thus ſettled on the throne, ſuppreſſed an inſurrection under 


Wyat, and proceeded like a female fury t6 re-eſtabliſh popery, which ſhe 
did all over England. She recalled cardinal Pole from baniſhment, made 
him inſtrumental in her cruelties, and lighted up the flames of perſecution, 
in which archbiſhop Cranmer, the biſhops Ridley, Hooper, and Latimer, 
and many other. illuſtrious confeſſors of the Engliſh reformed church, were 
conſumed ; not to meation a vaſt number of other ſacrifices of both ſexes, 


aud all ranks, that ſuffered through every quarter of the kingdom, _ 
| * 
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ner biſhop of London, and Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter, were the chief 
executioners of her bloody mandates ; and had ſhe lived, ſhe would have 
endeavoured to exterminate all her proteſtant ſubjects. 

Mary now married Philip II. of Spain, who, like herſelf, was an unfee!- 
ing bigot to popery ; and the chief praiſe of her reign is, that by the mar- 
riage articles, proviſion was made for the independency of the Eng- 
liſh crown. By the aſſiſtance of troops, which ſhe furniſhed to her 
huſband, he gained the important battle of St. Quintin ; but that victory 
was ſo ill improved, that the French under the duke of Guiſe, ſoon after 
took Calais, the only place then remaining to the Engliſh in France, and 
which had been held ever fince the reign of Edward III. This loſs, which 
was —_ owing to cardinal Pole's a connections with the French 
court, is ſaid to have broken Mary's heart, who died in 18 58, in the 42d 
year of her life, and (th of her reign. Ja the heat of her perſecuting 
flames (ſays a contemporary writer of credit), were burat to aſhes, one arch- 
biſhop, 4 biſhops, 21 divines, 8 gentlemen, 84 artificers, and 1905 huſbind- 
men, ſervants and labourers, 26 wives, 20 widows, 9 virgins, 2 boys, and 
2 infants ; one of them whipped to death by Bonner, and the other, ſpring- 
ing out of the mother's wamb from the ſtake as ſhe burned, thrown again 
into the fire.” Several alſo died in priſon, and many were otherwiſe cruel- 
ly treated. : 5. £29] | 
N Elizabeth, daughter to Henry VIII. by Anne Boleyn, mounted the 
throne under the moſt diſcouraging circumſtances, both at home and abroad. 
Popery was the eſtabliſhed religion of England; her title to the crown, on 
account of the cireumſtances attending her mother's marriage and death, 
was diſputed by Mary queen of Scots, grandchild to Henry VII. 's eldeſt 
daughter, and wife to the dauphin of France; and the only ally ſhe had 
on the continent was Philip king of Spain, who was the life and ſoul of the 
popiſh cauſe, both abroad and in England. Elizabeth was no more than 
25 years of age at the time of her inauguration ; but her ſufferings un- 
der her bigbted ſiſter, joined to the ſuperiority of her genius, had taught 
her caution and policy, and ſhe ſoon conquered all difficulties.” -/ / 

In matters of religion ſhe ſucceeded with ſurpriſing facility; for in her 
firſt parliament,'in 1559, the laws eſtabliſlliing popery were repesled, her 
ſupremacy was reſtored, and an act of uniformity paſſed ſoon after. And 
it is obſerved, that of 94-0 beneficed clergymen in England, only about 1 20 
refuſed to comply with the reſormation. With regard to her title, ſhe 
took advantage of the divided ſtate of Scotland, and formed a party there, 
by which Mary, now become the widow of Francis II. of France, was 
obliged to renounce, or rather to ſuſpend her claim. Elizabeth, not con- 
tented with this, ſent troops and money. which ſupported the Scotch males. 
contents, till Mary's uuhappy 'marriage with lord Darnley, and then with 
Bothwell, the ſuppoſed murderer of the former, and her other miſcondutt 
and misfortunes, drove her to take refuge in Elizabeth's dominions, where 
ſhe had often been promiſed a fafe and honourable aſylum.” It is well 
known how unfaithful Elizabeth was to this profeſſion of friendſhip, and 
that ſhe detained the unhappy priſoner 18 years in England, then brought 
her to a ſham trial, pretending that Mary aimed at the crown, and without 

ſufficient proof of her guiit, cut off her head; an action which greatly tar- 
niſhed the glories of her reign. | | 

The ſame Philip, who had been the huſband of her late ſiſter, upon 

Elizabeth's acceffion to the throne, offered to marry her, but ſhe dextrouſly 
avoided his addreſſes ; and by a train of {ſkilful negociations between her 
court and that of France, ſhe kept the balance of Europe ſo undetermined, 
that ſhe had leiſure to unite her people at home, and to eſtabliſh an 8 
2 | | ent 
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zent internal policy in her dominions. She ſupported the proteſtants of 
France, againſt their perſecuting princes and the papiſts ; and gave the 
dukes of Anjou and Alengon, brothers of the French king, the ſtrongeſt aſ- 
furances that one or other of them ſhould be her huſband ; by which ſhe 
kept that court, who dreaded Spain, at the ſame time in ſo good humour 
with her government, that it ſhewed no reſentment when the cut off queen 
Mary's head. | 
When Philip was no longer to be impoſed upon by Elizabeth's arts, which 
had amuſed and baffled him in every quarter, it is well kuown that he made 
uſe of the immenſe ſums he drew from Peru and Mexico, in equipping the 
moſt formidable armament that perhaps ever had been put to ſea, and a nu- 
merous army of veterans, under the prince of Parma, the beſt captain ofthat 
age; and that he procured a papal bull for abſolving Ehzabeth's ſubjects 
from their allegiance. The largeneſs. of the Spaniſh ſhips proved diſad 
. to them on the ſeas where they engaged; the lord admiral 
Howard, and the brave ſea - officers under him, engaged, beat, and chaſed 
the Spanith fleet for ſeveral days; and the ſeas and tempeſts finiſlied the de- 
ſtruction which the Engliſh arms had begun, and ſew of the Spaniſh ſhips 
xecovered their ports. Next to the admiral, lord Howard/of Effingham, 
Sir Francis Drake, captain Hawkins, and captain Frobiſher, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves againſt this formidable invaſion, in which the Spaniards. are ſaid 
to have loſt 3 i fhips of war, large and ſmall, and 12,500 men. 
Elizabeth had for ſome time ſupported the revolt of the Hollanders from 
Philip, and had ſent them her favourite, the earl of Leiceſter, who acted as 
her viceroy, and general in the Low Countries. Though Leiceſter behaved 
Ml, yet her meaſures were fo wiſe, that the Dutch eſtabliſhed their indepen- 
ey upon Spain; and then ſhe ſent forth her fleets under Drake, Raleigh, 
the earl of Cumberland, and other gallant naval officers, into the Eaſt and 
Welt Indies, from whence they brought prodigious treaſures taken from the 
Spaniards, into England. | 
Elxabeth in her old age grew diſtruſtful, peeviſh, and jealous. Though 
ſhe undoubtedly loved the earl of Eſſex, ſnhe teaſed him by her capriciouſ- 
-nefs into the madneſs of taking arms, and then cut off his head. the com- 
plained that ſhe had been betrayed into this ſanguinary meaſure, and this 
; occaſioned a ſinking of her ſpirits, which brought her to her grave in 1603, 
the ſeventieth year of her age, and 45th of her reign, having previouſly 
e her kinfman James VI. king of Scotland, and ſon to Mary, for her 
uceeſſqur. | 
Ihe above form the great lines of Elizabeth's reign ; and from them 
may be traced, eitber immediately or remately, every act of her govern- 
ment. She ſupported the proteſtants in Germany againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria, of which Philip, king of Spain, was the head. She cruſhed the 
papiſts in her own-dominions tor the ſame reaſon, and made a farther refor-. 
mation in the church of England, in which ſtate it has remained ever ſince. 
In 1600 the Engliſh Eaſt- India company received its firſt formation, that 
trade being then in the hands of the Portugueſe (in conſequence of their 
having firſt diſcovered the paſſage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, by 
. Vaſco de Gama, in the reign of Henry VII.), who at that time were fub- 
jects to Spain; and factories were eſtabliſhed in China, Japan, India, Am- 
boyna, Java, and Sumatra. ov | | 
As to Ehzabeth's internal government, the ſucceſſes of her reign have diſ- 
guiſed it; for ſhe was fay from being a friend to perſonal liberty, and ſhe 
was guilty of many ſtretches of power againſt the moſt ſacred rights of Eng- 
| Iiſhmen, The ſevere ſtatutes againſt the puritans, debarring them of liber- 
ty of conſcience, and by which many ſuffered death, muſt be . 
N12 | 8 
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We tan ſcarcely require a ſtronger proof that the Engliſh began to be 
tired of Elizabeth, than the joy teſtified by all ranks at the acceſſion of 
her ſucceſſor, notwithſtanding the long, inveterate animoſities between 
the two kingdoms. James was far from being deſtitute of natural abilities 
for government; but he had received wrong impreſſions of the 5 office, 
and too high an opinion of his own dignity, learning, and political ta- 
lents. It was his misfortune that he mounted the 'Englifh throne under 
a full conviction that he was entitled to all the unconſtitutional powers that 
had been occaſionally exerciſed by Elizabeth and the houſe of Tudor; 
and which various cauſes had prevented ET from oppoſing with 
proper vigour. The nation had been wearied and exhauſted by the long 
and deſtructive wars between the houſes of Lancafter and York, in the 
courſe of which, the ancient nobility were in great part cut off; and the 

ople were inclined to endure much, rather than again involve themſelves 
in the miſeries of civil war. Neither did James make any allowance for 
the glories of Elizabeth ; which, as I have obſerved, diſguiſed her moſt 
arbitrary acts; and none for the free, liberal ſentiments, which the im- 

rovement of knowledge and learning had diffuſed through England. It 
15 needleſs, perhaps, to point out the vaſt increaſe of property through 
trade and navigation, which enabled the Engliſh at the ſame time to defend 
their liberties, James's firſt attempt of great conſequence was to effect an 
union between England and Scotland ; but though he failed in this throu 
the averſion of the Engliſh to that meaſure, on account of his loading his 
Scotch courtiers with wealth and honours, he ſhewed no violent reſent- 
ment at the diſappointment. It was an advantage to him at the beginning 
of his reign, that the courts of Rome and Spain were thought to be his 
enemies; and this opinion was increaſed by the diſcovery and defeat of 
the gunpowder treaſon *, 

James' and his miniſters were continually inventing new ways to raile 


This was a ſcheme of the Roman catholics to cat off at one blow the king, lords, 
and commons, at the meeting of parliament ; when it was alſo expected that the 
queen and prince of Wales would be preſent. The manner of ap ber any new con- 
ſpirator was by oath, and adminiſtering the ſacrament; and this dreadful ſeeret, aſter 
being religiouſly kept near eighteen mouths, was happily diſcovered in the foll»wing 
manner: about ten days before the long wiſhed-for meeting of parliament, a Roman 
catholic peer received a letter, which had been delivered to his ſervant by an un- 
known hand, earneſtly advifing him to ſhift off his attendance on parliament at that 
time; but which contained no kind of explanation. The nobleman, though lie con- 
ſidered the letter as a fooliſh attempt to Eiben and ridicule him, thought proper 
to lay it before the king, who ſtudying the contents with more attention, began to 
ſuſpe& ſome dangerous contrivance by gun-powder ; and it was judged ad viſrable to 
ia all the vaults below the houles of parliament; but the ſearch was purpoſely 
delayed till the night immediately preceding the meeting, when a juſtice of peace 
was ſent with proper attendants, and before the door of tne vault, under the upper 
houſe, finding one Fawkes, who had juſt finiſhed all his preparations, he immediate. y 
ſcized him, and at the ſame time diſcovered.in the vault 36 barrels of powder, which 
had been carefully concealed under faggots and piles of wood. The match, with 
every thing proper for ſetting fire to the train, were found in Fawkes's pocket, whole 
countenance beſpoke his ſavage diſpoſition, and who, after regretting that he had 
loſt the opportunity of deſtroying ſo many heretics, made a full diſcovery ; and the 
conſpirators, who never eters eighty in number, being ſeized by the country peo- 
ple, confeſſed their guilt, and were executed in different parts of England. Not- 
withſtanding this horrid crime, the bigoted catholics were ſo devoted to Garnet, a 
Jeſuit, one of the conſpirators, that they fancied miracles to be wrought by his blood, 
and in Spain he was conſidered as a martyr... The above letter to lord Mounteagle 
had long been ſuppoſed to be an artifice of Cecil's, his firſt miniſter, and that the 
king a, himſelf received full intimation of the plot from Henry IV. of France, by 
the marquis de Sully. So they let the conſpirators work on till all was prepared for 
the ſtroke, and they might know all their ſtrength. 
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money, as by monopolies, benevolence, loans, and other illegal methods. 
Among other expedients, he fold the titles of barons, viſcount, and earl, 
at a certain price, made a number of knights of Nova Scotia, each to pay 
ſuch a ſum, and inſtituted a new order of knights baronets which was to 
be hereditary, for which each perſan paid 10951. | RE 

His pacific reign was a ſeries of theological conteſts with eccleſiaſtical 
caſuiffs, in which he proved himſelf more a theologian than a prince, 
and in 1617 he attempted to eſtabliſh epiſcopacy in Scotland, but the 
zeal of the people baffled his deſign. 2 

James gave his daughter, the princeſs Elizabeth, in marriage to the 
Elector Palatine, the moſt powerful proteſtant prince in Germany, and he 
ſoon after aſſumed the crown of Bohemia. The memory of James has 
deen much abuſed for his tame behaviour, after that prince had loſt his 

kingdom and electorate by the imperial arms; but it is to be obſerved, 
that he always oppoſed his ſon-in-law's aſſumicg the crown of Bohemia; 
that had he kindled a war to reinſtate him in that and his electorate, he 
probably wonld have ſtood fingle in the ſame, excepting the feeble and 
uncertain aſſiſtance he might have received from the elector's dependents 
and friends in Germany. Nothing, however, is more certain, than that 
James furniſhed the elector with large ſums of money to retrieve them, 
and that he actually raifed a regiment of 2200 men under Sir Horace 
Vere, who earried'them over to Germany, where the Germans, under 
the marquis of Anſpach, refuſed to ſecond them againſt Spinola the 
Spaniſh general, and that the elector hurt his own cauſe by not giving 
the brave count Mansfield the command of his troops inſtead of Anſpach. 

James has been greatly and juſtly blamed for his partiality to favourites. 
His firſt was Robert Carr, a private Scotch gentleman, who was raiſed 
to be firſt miniſter and earl of Somerſet. His next favourite was George 
Villiers, a private Engliſh gentleman, who, upon Somerſet's diſgrace, was 
admitted to an unuſual ſhare of favour and familiarity with his ſove- 
reign. James had at that time formed a ſyſtem of policy for attaching, 
himſelf intimately to the court of Spain, that it might affiſt him in reco- 
vering the Palatinate ; and to this ſyſtem he had ſacrificed the brave fir 
Walter Raleigh, on a charge of having committed hoſtilities againſt the 
Spaniſh ſettlements in the Weſt Indies. James having loſt his eldeſt ſon, 
Henry prince of Wales, who had an invincible antipathy to a popiſh match, 
threw his eyes upon the infanta of Spain, as a proper wife for his ſon 
Charles, who had ſuceeded to that principality. Buckingham, who was 
equally a favourite with the ſon as with the father, fell in with the prince's 
romantic humour, and againſt the king's will, they travelled in diſguiſe 
to Spain, where a moſt ſolemn farce of courtſhip was played; but the 
prince returned without his bride, and had it not been for the royal parti- 
ality in hjs favour, the earl of Briſtol, who was then ambaſſador in Spain, 
would probably have brought Buckingham to the block. 

James was all this while perpetually jarring with his parliament, whom 
he could not perſuade to furniſh money equal to his demands: and at laſt 
he agreed to his ſon's marrying the princeſs Henrietta Maria, ſiſter to 
Lewis XIII. and daughter to Henry the Great of France. James died 
before the completion of this match ; and it is thought that had he lived, 
he would have diſcarded Buckingham. His death happened in 1625, in 
the 59th year of .his age, after a reign over England of twenty-two years. 
As to the progreſs of the arts and learning under his reign, it has been al- 
ready deſcribed. James encouraged and employed that excellent painter 
Sir Peter Paul Rubens, as well as Inigo Tones, who reſtored the pure 
taſte of architecture in England; and in his reign, poetical genius, though 
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not much encouraged at court, arrived at its vertical point. Mr. Mid- 
dleton alſo at this time projected the conveying water into the city from 
Hertfordſhire by means * which is now called the New River. 


The death of the duke of Buckingham, the king's favourite, who was 
aſſaſſinated by one Felton, a ſubaltern officer, in 1628, did not deter 
Charles from his arbitrary proceedings, which the Engliſh patriots in that 
enlightened age. juſtly conſidered as ſo many acts of tyranny. He, with- 
out authority of parliament, laid arbitrary impoſitions upon trade, which 
were refuſed to be paid by many of the merchants and members of the 
houſe of commons. Some of them were impriſoned, and the judges were 
checked for admitting them to-bazl. The houſe of commons reſented thoſe 


proceedings by drawing up a proteſt, and denying admittance to the gen- - 


tleman-uſher of the black rod, who came to adjourn them, till it was 
finiſhed. This ſerved only o widen the breach, and the king diſſolved the 
parliament ; after which he exhibited inſormations againſt nine of the moſt 
eminent members, among whom was the great Mr, Selden, who was as 
much diſtinguiſhed by his love of liberty, as by his uncommon erudition. 
They objected to the juriſdiction of the court, but their plea was over-ruled, 
and they were ſent to priſon during the king's hah 
Every thing now operated towards the deſtruction of Charles. The 
commons would vote no ſupplies without ſome redreſs of the national 
grievances ; upon which Charles, preſuming on what had been practiſed 
in reigns when the principles of liberty were imperfectly, or not at all un- 
derſtood, levied money upon monopolies of ſalt, ſoap, and ſuch neceſ- 
ſaries, and other obſolete claims, particularly for knighthood, and raiſed 


various taxes without authority of parliament. His government becom- 


ing every ny, more and more unpopular, Burton, a divine, Prynne, a 
lawyer, and Baſtwick, a phyſician, men of no great eminence or abllities, 
but warm and reſolute, publiſhed ſeveral pieces which gave offence to 


the court, .and which contained ſome ſevere ſtrictures againſt the ruling | 


clergy. They were proſecuted for theſe pieces in the ſtar-chamber in a 
very arbitrary and cruel manner; and puniſhed with fo much rigour, as 
excited an almoſt univerſal indignation againſt the authors of their ſuffer- 
ings. Thus was the government rendered til] more odious ; and un- 
fortunately for Charles, he put his conſcience into the hands of Laud, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was as great a bigot as himſelf, both in 
church and ſtate. Laud adviſed him to perſecute the puritans, and in 
the year 1637 to introduce epiſcopacy into Scotland. The Scots u 
this formed ſecret connections with the diſcontented Engliſh, and invaded 
England, in Auguſt, 1640, where Charles was fo ill ſerved by his officers 
and his army, that he was forced to agree to an inglorious peace with the 
Scots, who made themſelves maiters of Newcaſtle and Durham; and be- 
ing now openly befriended by the houſe of commons, they obliged the 
king to comply with their demands, 

Charles had made Wentworth, earl of Strafford, a man of great abi. 
lities, preſident of the council of the North, and Jord lieutenant of Ire- 


land: and he was generally believed to be the firſt miniſter of ſtate. 


Strafford had been a leading member of the oppoſition to the court, but 
he afterwards, in conjunction with Laud, exerted himſelf fo vigorouſly in 
carrying the king's deſpotic ſchemes into execution, that he became an 
object of public deteſtation. As lord preſident of the North, as lord lieu- 
tenant of ireland, and as a miniſter and privy-counſellor in England, he 
behaved in a very arbitrary manner, and was guilty of many actions of 
great injuſtice and oppreſſion. He was, in conſequence, at length on the 
22d of May, 1641, brought to the block, though much againſt the incli- 
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nations of the king, who was in a manner forced by the parliament and 

eople to ſign the warrant for his execution. Archbiſhop Land was alſo 
bende ; but his execution did not take place till a conſiderable time 
after that of Strafford, the 10th of January, 1645. 

In the fourth year of his reigns Charles had paſſed the peririon 2 right 
into a law, which was intended by the parliament as the future ſecurity 
of the liberty of the ſubject, whick eſtabliſhed particularly, „That no 
wan hereafter be compelled to make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, 
tax or ſuch like charge, without common conſent by act of parliament ;” 
but he afterwards violated it in numerous inſtances, ſo that an univerſal 
diſcontent at his adminiſtration, prevailed throughout the nation. A re- 
bellivn alſo broke out in Ireland, on October 23, 1641, where the Pro- 
teſtants, without diſtinction of age, ſex, or condition, to the amount of 
many thoufands, were maſſacred by the Papiſts ; and great pains were 

taken to perſuade the public that Charles ſecretly favoured them out of 
hatred to his Engliſh ſubjects. The biſhops were expelled the houſe of 
| peers, on account of their conſtantly oppoſing the deſigns and bills of the 
other houſe ; and the leaders of the Engliſh Leute of commons ſtill kept 
up a correſpondence with the diſcontented Scots. Charles way ill enough 
adviſed to go in perſon to the houſe of commons, January 4, 1642, and 
there demanded that lord Kimbolton, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, Mr. 

Hollis, Sir Arthur Haſelrig, and Mr. Stroud, ſhould be apprehended ; 
dut they had previouſly made their eſcape. This act of Charles was re- 
tented as high treaſon againſt his people, and the commons rejected all the 
offers of ſatisfaction he could make them. | 

Notwithſtanding the many acts of tyranny and oppreſſion, of which 
the king and his miniſters had been guilty, yet, when the tivil war broke 
out, there were great numbers who repaired to the regal ſtandard. Many 
of the nobility and gentry were much attached to the crown, and conſider- 
ed their own honours as connected with it ; and a great part of the landed 


intereſt was joined to the royal party. The parliament, however, took 


upon themſelves the executive power, and were favoured by moſt of the 


trading towns and corporations; but its great reſource lay in London. 

The king's general was the earl of Lindſey, a brave, but not an enter- 
priling commander ; but he had great dependence on his nephews, the 

princes Rupert and Maurice, ſons to the elector Palatine, by his ſiſter the 

princeſs Elizabeth. In the beginning of the war, the royal army had 

the aſcendency, but in the progreſs of it, affairs took a very different turn. 

The earl of Eſſex was made general under the parliament, and the firſt 

battle was fought at Edge-hill in Warwickſhire, the 23d of October 1642 ; 

but both parties claimed the victory though the advantage lay with 

Charles, for the parliament was ſo much diſtreſſed, that they invited the 

Scots to come to their aſſiſtance, and. they accordingly entered England 

| anew, with about 20,000 horſe and foot. Charles attempted to remove 
the parliament to Oxford, where many members of both houſes met; but 
his enemies were ſtill fitting at Weſtminſter, and continued to carry on the 

war againſt him with great animoſity, The independent party, which 
had ſcarcely before been thought of, began now to increaſe and to figure at 
Weſtminſter. * They were averſe to the Preſbyterians, who till then had 
conducted the war againſt the king, nearly as much as to the royaliſts ; and 
fuch was their management, under the direction of the famous Oliver 
Cron: well, that a plan was formed for diſmiſſing the earls of Eſſex and 
Mancheſter,. and the heads of the Preſpyterians, from the parliament's 
 Fervice, ſuppoſing that they were not for bringing the war to a ſpeedy 
' end, or nat for reducing the king too low, and for introducing * 
ho 
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who was an excellent officer, but more manageable, though a Preſbyterian, 
and ſome independent officers. ' In the mean while, the war went on wi 
reſentment and loſs on both ſides. Two battles were fought at Newbury, 
one an September 2othy 1643, and the other October 27,' 1644, in which 
the advantage inclined to the king. He had likewiſe many other ſucceſſes z 
and having defeated fir William Waller, he purſued the earl of Eſſex, who 
remained Mil] in command, into Cornwall, from whence he was obliged 
to eſca _ 3 but hi infantry ſurrendered themſelves priſoners to the 
royaliths, though his cavalry delivered themſelves by their valour. 

The firſt fatal blow the king's army received, was at Marſton-moor, 
July 2d, 1644, where, through the imprudence of prince Rupert, the 
earl of Mancheſter defeated the royal. army, of which 4000 were killed, 
and 1500 taken priſoners. This victory was owing chiefly to the courage 
and conduct of Cromwell; and though it might have been retrieved by 
the ſucceſſes of Charles in the Weſt, yet his whole conduct was a ſtring of 
miſtakes, till at Jaſt his affairs became irretrieveable. Tt is true, many 
treaties of peace, particularly one at Uxbridge, were ſet on foot during 
the war, and the heads of the 86/5 rg party would have agreed to 
terms that very little bounded the king's prerogative. They were out- 
witted, and over-ruled by the independents, who were aſſiſted by the 
ſiffneſs, inſincerity, and unamiable behaviour of Charles himſelf. In 
ſhort, the independents at laſt ſucceeded, in perſuading the members at 
Weſtminſter, that Charles was not to be truſted, whatever his conceſſions 
might be. From that moment the affairs of the royaliſts ruſhed into 
ruin ; Charles by piece-tneal loſt all his towns and forts, and was defeated 
by Fairfax and Cromwell, at the decifive battle of Naſeby, June 14, 
1645, owing partly, as uſual, to the miſconduct of prince Rupert. This 
battle was followed with freſh misfortunes to Charles, who retired to Ox- 
ford, the only place where he thought he could be ſafe. 

The Scots were then beſieging Newark; and no good underſtandin 
ſubſiſted between them and the Engliſh parliamentarians, but the beſt wat 

moſt loyal friends Charles had, thought it prudent to make their peace. 
In this melancholy ſituation of his affaiis, he eſcaped in diſguiſe from 
Oxford and came to the Scotch army before Newark, oa May 6, 1646, 
upon a promiſe of proteAion. The Scots, however, were ſo intimidated, 
by the reſolutions of the parliament at Weſtminſter, that in conſideration 
of 400,000]. of their arrears being paid, they put the perſon of Charles 
into the hands of the parliament's commiſſioners, probably not ſuſpecting 
the conſequences. x 

The prefbyterians were now more inclined than ever to make peace 
with the king, but they were no longer maſters, being forced to receive 
laws from the army, and the independents. The army now avowed their 
intentions. They firſt by force took Charles. out of the hands of the 
commiſſioners, June 4, 1647, and then dreading that a treaty might till 
take place with the king, they impriſoned 41 of the preſbyterian mem- 
bers, voted the houſe of peers to bo uſeleſs, and that of the commons 
was reduced to 150, moſt of them officers of rhe army. In the mean 
while, Charles, who unhappily promiſed himſelf relief from thoſe diſſen- 
ſions, was carried from priſon to priſon, and ſometimes cajoled by the 
independents with hopes of deliverance, but always narrowly watched... 
Several treaties were ſet on foot, but all miſcarried ; and he had been 
imprudent enough, after his effecting an efcape, to put himſelf igto colo- 
nel Hammond's hands, the parliament's governor of the iſle of Wight, 
A freſh negociation was begun, and almoſt finiſhed, when the 1ndepen- 
dents, dreading the general diſpoſition * the people for peace, and ä 
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y perfudded of, the inſincerity of the king, once more ſeized upon Nis 
rſon, brought him priſoner to London, carried him before a court of 
juſtice of their own erecting, and, after an extraordinary trial, his head was 
cut off, before his oun palace at Whitehall, on the zoth of January, 1648-9, 
being the 49th of his age, and 24th of his reign. 5 
Charles is allowed to have had many virtues, and ſome have ſuppoſed 
that affliction had taught him ſo much wifdom and moderation, that had 
he been reſtored to his throne he would have become an excellent prince; 
but there is abundant reaſon to conclude, from his private letters, that he 
retained his arbitrary principles to the laſt, and that he would again have 
regulated his conduct by them, if he had been reinſtated in power. It is 
however certain, that, notwithſtanding the tyrannical nature of his go- 
vernment, his death was exceedingly lamented by great numbers; and 
many in the courſe of the civit war, who had-been his great opponents in 
parliament, became converts to his cauſe, in which they loſt their lives 
and fortunes. The ſurviving children of Charles, were Charles and 
James, who were ſucceſſively kings of England, Henry duke of Gouceſter, 
who died ſoon after his brother's reſtoration, the princeſs Mary, married 
to the prince of Orange, and mother to William prince of Orange, who 
was afterwards king of England, and the princeſs Henrietta Maria, who 
was married to the duke 5 Orleans, and whoſe daughter was married to 
Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, and king of Sardinia. 
They who brought Charles to the block, were men of different per- 
ſuaſions and principles, but many of them poſſeſſed moſt amazing abili- 
ties for government. They omitted no meaſure that could give a perpe- 
tual excluſion to kingly power in England ; and it cannot be denied, 
that, after they erected themſelves into a commonwealth, they did pro- 
digions things for retrieving the glory- of England by fea. They were 
joined by many of the preſbyterians, and both parties hated Cromwell 
and Ireton, though they were forced to employ them in the reduction of | 
Ireland, and afterwards ayainſt the Scots, who had received Charles IT. 
as their king. By cutting down the timber upon the royal domains, | 
they produced, as it were by magic, all at once, a fleet ſuperior to any 


that had ever been ſeen in Europe. Their general, Cromwell, invaded } 
a Scotland, and though he was there reduced to great difficulties, he total- t 
ly defeated the Scots at the battles of Dunbar and Worceſter. The ſame c 
commonwealth paſſed an a& of navigation ; and declaring war againſt i: 
the Dutch, who were thought till then invincible by ſea they effectually y 
humbled thoſe republicans pn repeated engagements. | l 
By this time Cromwell, who hated ſubordination to a republic, had * 
the addreſs to get himſelf declared commander in chief of the Engliſt L 
army. Admiral Blake, and the other Engliſh admirals, carried the ter- ri 
ror of the Engliſh name by ſea to all quarters of the globe; and Crom- m 
well, having now but little employment, began to be afraid that his ſer- pl 
vices would be forgotten, for which reaſon he went, April 20, 1653, th 
without any ceremony, with about zoo muſqueteers, and diſſolved the be 
parlizment, opprobriouſſy driving all the members, about a hundred, lol 
out of their houſe. He next annihilated the council of ſtate, with whom aff 
the executive power was lodged, and transferred the adminiſtration of nr 
government to about 140 perſons, whom he ſummoned to Whitehall, on po 
the 4th of July, 16832. | we 
The war with Holland, in which the Engliſh were again victorious, the 
ſtill continued, Seven bloody engagements by ſea were fought in little by 
mort than the compaſs of one year ; and in the laſt, which was deciſive in 14 


favour of England, the Dutch loſt their brave admiral Van Tromp. 
| Cromwell 
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Cromwell all this while wanted to be declared king, but he perceived that 


he mnſt encounter unſurmountable difficulties from Fleetwood and his 
other friends, if he ſhould perſiſt in his reſolution. He was, however, 
declared lord protector of the commonwealth of England; a title under 
which he exerciſed all the power that had been formerly annexed to the 
regal dignity. No king ever acted, either in England or Scotland, more 
deſpotically in ſome reſpects than he did, yet no tyrant ever had fewer real 
friends, and even thoſe few threatened Rodd him, if he ſhould take 
upon him the title of king. Hiſtorians, in drawing a character of Crom- 
well, have been impoſed upon by his amazing ſucceſs, and dazzled by the 
luſtre of his fortune; but when we conſult his ſecretary Thurloe's, and 
other ſtate papers, the impoſition in a great meaſure. vaniſhes. After a 
moſt uncomfortable uſurpation of four years, eight months, and thirteen 
days, he died on the zd of September, 1658, in the Goth year of his 
age. | 
1 is not to be denied that England acquired much more reſpect from 
foreign powers, between the death of Charles I. and that of Cromwell, 
than ſhe had been treated with ſince the death of Elizabeth. This was 
owing to the great men who formed the republic, which Cromwell abo- 
liſhed and who, as it were, inſtantaneouſly called forth the naval ſtrength 
of the kingdom. In the year 1656, the charge of the public amounted to 
one million three hundred thouſand pounds; of which a million went to 
the ſupport of the navy and army, and the remainder to that of the civil 
try 09 In the fame year, Cromwell aboliſhed all tenures i» capite, 

y knight's ſervice, and the ſocage in chief, and likewiſe the courts of 
wards and liveries. Several other grievances that had been complained of, 
during the late reigns, were likewiſe removed. Next year the total charge, 
or public expence of England, amounted to two millions three hundred- 
twenty-ſix thouſand nine hundred and eighty-nine pounds. I he collec» 
tions by aſſeſſments, exciſe, and cuſtoms, paid into the Exchequer, amounted 
to two millions three hundred and ſixty- two thouſand pounds, four ſhil- 


lings. 

1 the whole it appears, that England, from the year 16,8, to the 
year 1658, was improved equally in riches and in power, The legal in. 
tereſt of money was reduced from 8 to 6 per cent, a ſure ſymptom of in- 
creaſing commerce. The famous and beneficial navigation act, that pal- 
ladium of the Engliſh trade, was now planned and eſtabli hed, and after- 
wards confirmed under Charles II. Monopolies of all kinds were abo- 
liſhed, and liberty of conſciencc to all ſects was granted, to the vaſt ads 
vantage of population and manufactures, which had ſuffered greatly by 
Laud's intolerant ſchemes, having driven numbers of handicrafts to Ames» 
rica, and foreign countries. To the above national meliorations we 
may add the modeſty and „ N introduced among the common peo. 
ple, and the citizens in particular, by which they were enabled to increaſe 
their capitals. It appears, however, that Cromwell, had he lived, and 
been firmly ſettled in the government, would have broken through the 
lober maxims of the republicans ; for ſome time before his death, he 
affected great magnificence in his perſon, court, and attendants, He 
maintained the honour of the nation much, and in many inſtances inter» 
poſed effectually in farour of the proteſtants abroad. Arts and ſciences 
were not much patronized, and yet he had the good fortune to meet in 
the perſon of Cooper, an excellent minature painter, and his coins done 
by Simon exceed in beauty and workmanſhip any of that age. He cer - 
tainly did many things worthy of praife, and as his genius and capacity 
ld him to the choice of fit perſons 25 the ſeveral parts of adminiſra- 
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tion; fo. he paid ſome regard to men of learning, and particularly to 
thoſe entruſted with the care of youth at the univerſities. | 
The tate of Richard Cromwell, who ſucceeded his father Oliver as 
protector, ſufficiently proves the great difference there was between them, 
as fo ſpirit and parts in the affairs of government. Richard was placed 
in his dignity by thoſe who wanted to make him the tool of their own 
government; and he was ſoon after driven, without the Jeaſt ſtruggle or 
oppoſition, into obſcurity. It is in vain for hiſtorians of any party to 
aſcribe the reſtoration of Charles II. (who with his mother and brothers, 
during the uſurpation, had lived abroad on a very precarious ſubſiſtence) 
to the merits of any particular perſons. The preſbyterians were very 
-zealous in promoting it, but it was effected by the general concurrence of 
the people, who ſeemed to have thought that neither peace nor protection 
were to be obtained, but by the reſtoring the antient conſtitution of mo- 
narchy. General Monk, a man of military abilities, but of no principles 
Excep:ing ſuch as ſerved his ambition or intereſt, had the ſagacity to ob- 
ſerve this; and after temporizing in various ſhapes, being at the head of 
the arthy, he made the principle figure in reſtoring Charles II. For this 
he was created duke of Albemarle, confirmed in the command of the army, 
and loaded with honours and riches. | 
Charles II. being reſtored in 1660, in the firſt year of his reign 
ſeemed to have a rea} deſire to promote his people's happineſs. Upon 
- his confirming the abolition of all the feudal tenures, he received 
from the parliament a gift of the exciſe for life; and in this act, 
coffee and tea are firſt mentioned. By his long refidence and that 
of his friends abroad, he imported into England the culture of many 
elegant vegetables; ſuch as that of aſparagus, artichokes, cauliflowers, 
and ſeveral kinds of beans, peas, and ſallads. Under him, 1 
which had been conquered the Engliſh under the auſpices of 
Cromwell, was greatly improved, and made a ſugar colony. 
Royal Society was inſtituted, and many popular acts reſpecting trade 
and colonization were paſſed. In ſhort, Charles knew and cultivat- 
ed the true intereſts of his kingdom, till he was warped by pleaſure, 
and funk in indolence; failings that had the ſame conſequences as 
deſpotiſm itſelf. He appeared to intereſt himſelf in the ſufferings of 
his citizens, when London was burnt down in 1666; and it being re- 
built with greater luſtre and conveniences, is a proof of the increaſe of 
| her trade; but there were no bounds to Charles's love of pleaſure, 
which led him into the moſt extravagant expences. He has been ſe- 
verely cenſured for felling Dunkirk to the French king to ſupply bis 
neceſſities, after he had ſquandered the immenſe ſums granted bim by 
parliament. The price was about 28, oodl. ſterling. But even in 
this, his conduct was more defenfible than in his ſecret connections 
with France, which were of the moſt ſcandalous nature, utterly repug- 
nant to the welfare of the kingdom, and ſuch as muſt ever reflect infam) 
on his memory. | 
Among the evidences of his degeneracy as a king, may be mentioned 
his giving way to the popular elamour againſt the lord Clarendon, 25 
the chief advifer of the fale of Dunkirk ; a man of extenſive know- 
ledge, and great abilities, and more honeſt in his intentions than moſt 
of his other miniſters, but whom he ſacrificed to the ſycophants of his 
pleaſurable hours. The firſt Dutch war, which began in 1665, ws 
carried on with great refolntion and ſpirit under the duke of Vork; but 
through Chartes's miſapplication of the public money which had hen 
granted: for the war, the Dutch, While a treaty of peace was 245 
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ing at 'Breda, found means to inſult the royal navy of England, by 


failing up the Medway as far as Chatham, and Ueſtroyed ſeveral capital 
ſhips of war. Soon after this, a peace was concluded at Breda between 
Great Britain and the States-general, for the preſervatiem of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands; and Sweden having acceded to the treaty, 1668, it was 
called the triple alliance. e Wo | 
In 1677, Charles was fo ill adviſed as to ſeize upon the money of 
the bankers, which had been lent him at 81. per cent. and to ſhut 
up the Exchequer. This was an indefenſible ſtep; and Charles pre. 
tended to juſtify it by the neceſſity of his affairs, being then on the 
eve of a freſh war with Holland. This was declared in 1672, and 
had almoſt proved fatal to that republic, for in this wer, the Engli 
ficet and army acted in conjunction with thoſe of France. The oe of 
York commanded the Engliſh fleet, and difplayed great gallantry in that 
ſtation. The duke of Monmouth, the eldeſt and favourite natural fon 
of Charles, commanded 6000 Engliſh forces, who joined the French in the 
Low Countries; and all Holland muſt have fallen into the hands of the 
French, had it not been for the vanity of their monarch Lewis XIV, who 
was in a hutry to enjoy his triumph in his capital, and ſome very un- 
foreſeen circumſtances. All confidence was now loſt between Charles 
and his parhament, notwithſtanding the glory which the Enghiſm fleet 
obtained by ſea againſt the Dutch. The popular cjatiour at laſt obliged 
Charles to give peace to that republic, in conſideration of 200, col. 
which was paid him. | | 

In ſome things Charles afted very deſpotically. He complained of 
the freedom taken with his prerogative in coffee-houſes, and ordered thern 
to be ſhut up, but ina few days afterwards they were 6pened again. Great 
rigour and ſeverity were exerciſed againſt the Preſbyterians, and all other 
nonconformiſts to epiſcopacy, which was again eſtabliſhed with a high 
hand in Scotland as well as in England. His parliament addreſſed him, 
but in vain, to make war with -France in the year 1677, for he has en» 
tirely devoted to that crown, and regularly received its money as a pen» 
fioner, and hoped through its influence an power to be abſolute, Tt is 
not however to be denied, that the trade of England was now incredibly 
increaſed, and Charles entered into many vigorous meaſurtsfor its pro» 


tection and ſupport. - 


Charles's connections in France gave him no merit in the eyes of 


his parliament, which grew every day more and more exaſperated a. 


gainſt the French and the Papiſts; at the head of whom was the 1 
eldeſt brother, and prefumptve heir of the crown, the duke of York, 
Charles dreaded the proſpect of a civil war, and offered many conceffions 
to avoid it. But many of the members of parliament were bent upon 
ſuch a revolution as afterwards took place, and were ſecretly determined 
that the duke of York never ſhovid reign. In 1678, the famous Titus 
Oates, and ſome others, opened a plot, charging the 2 with a de- 
ſign to murder the Kings and to introduce popery by means of 
Jeſuits in England, and from St, Omer's. Though nothing could be 
more ridiculous, and more ſelf-· contradictory, than ſome ts of their 
narrative, yet it was ſupported with the utmeſt zeal on the part of the 
parliament. The aged lord Stafford, Coleman on to the duke 
of York, with many Jefoits, and other papiſta, were publicly execiited 
on evidences, ſu now to have been gs by thoſe who will have 
the whole plot to have been a fiction. e queen herſelf eſcaped with 


dificely ; the duke of York is obliged to retire into foreign parts, 
and Charles, though convinced as it is ſid, chat tim whole was an 
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impoſture, yielded to the torrent. At laſt it ſpent its force. The 
earl of Shafteſbury, who was at the head of the oppoſition, puſhed 
on the total excluſion of the duke of Vork from the throne. He 
was ſeconded by the ill-adviſed duke of Monmouth, and the bill, 
after paſſing the commons, miſcarried in the houſe of peers. All Eng- 
land was again in a flame; but the king, by a well · timed adjournment 
of the parhament to Oxford, ſeemed to recover the affections of his peo. 
ple to a very great degree. 

The Duke of York and his party made a ſcandalous uſe of their victo- 

They trump: d up on their fide a plot of the proteſiants for ſeizing 
and killing the king, and altering the government. This plot was 
as falſe as that which had been laid againſt the papiſts.* The excellent 
lord Ruſſel, who had been remarkable in his oppoſitivn to the popiſh ſuc- 
ceſſion, 2 Sidney, and ſeveral other diſtinguiſhed Pa? wa were 
tried, con 
neck of oppoſition. Even the city of London was intimidated into the 
meaſures of the court, as were almoſt all the corporations in the king- 
dom. The duke of Monmouth and the earl of Shafteſbury were obliged 
to fly, and the duke of, York returned in triumph to Whilchall It was 
thought, however, that Charles repented of ſome of his arbitrary ſteps, 
and intended to have recalled the duke of Monmouth, and have executed 
ſome me ſures for the future quiet of his . ; when he died February 
th, 1684.5, in the 55th year of his age, and 25th of his reign. He had 
married Catharine, infanta of Portugal, by whom he received a large 
fortune in ready money, beſides the town and fortreſs of Tangier in 
Africa; but he left hehind him no lawful iſſue. The deſcendants of his 
natural ſons and daughters, are now amongſt the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the 
Britiſh nobility. As \ | 5 | 
Ihe reign of Charles has been celebrated for wit - and gallantry, but 
both were coarſe and indelicate. The court was the nurſery of vice, and 
the ſtage exhibited ſcenes of impurity. Some readers were found, who 
could admire Milton as well as Dryden, and never perhaps were the pulpits 
of England ſo well ſupplied with preachers as in this reign, Our lan- 
guage was harmonized, refined, and rendered natural, witneſs the ſtyle of 
their ſermons; and the days of Charles may be called the Auguſtan age of 
mathematics and natural philoſophy. Charles loved and underſtood the 
arts more than he encouraged, or rewarded them, eſpecially thoſe of 
Engliſh growth; but this neglect proceeded not from narrow. mindedneſs, 
but Beis and want of reflection. If the memory of Charles II. has 
been traduced for being the firſt Engliſh prince, who formed a body of 
ſtanding force, as guards to his perſon ; it ought to be remembered, at 
the ſame time, that he carried the art of ſnip- building to the higheſt per- 
fection; and that the royal navy of England, at this day, owes its fineſt 
improvements to his and his brother's knowledge of naval affairs and 
architecture. As to his religion, James, ſoon after his death, publiſhed 
to the world, that his brother, notwithſtanding his repeated profeſſions of 


regard to the proteſtant faith, was à papiſt and died ſuch, of which there 
are now inconteſtable proofs. { FINN, £7 | 

All the oppoſition.which, during the late reign, had ſhaken the throne, 
ſeems to have vaniſhed at the acceſſion of James II. The popular affec- 
tion towards him was increaſed by the early declaration he made in favour 
of the church of England, which, duringithe late reign, had formally pro- 
nounced all reſiſtance, to the reigning King to be unlawful, This doctrine 
proved fatal to James, and almaſt ruined proteſtantiſm. The army and 
people ſupportedghim in cruſhing an ill cancerted. rebellion of the-duke of 


. Monmouth, 


emned, and ſuffered death. and the king ſet his foot on the 
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Monmouth, who pretended to be the lawful ſon of Charles II. and as ſack 
had aſſumed the title of king. That duke's head being cut off, July 15, 
1685, and ſome hundreds of his followers hanged, drawn and quartered, 
in the Weſt of England, exhibiting a ſcene of barbarity ſcaracly ever 
known in this country, by the inſtrumentality of Jefferies and colonel Kirke, 
James deſperately reſolved to try how far the practice of the church of 
England would agree with her doctrine of non-reſiſtance; The experi- 


ment failed him. He made the moſt provoking ſteps to render Pope 
diſ. 


the eſtabliſhed religion of his dominions. He pretended to a power 

nſing with the known laws; he inſtituted an illegal ecclefiaftical court, 
fe openly received and admitted into his privy-council the pope's emiſſaries, 
and gave them more reſpett than was due to the miniſters. of a ſovereign 
prince. He ſent an embaſly to Rome, and received at his court the pope's 


nuncio. The encroachmeats/ he made upon both the civil and religious 


liberties of his people, are almoſt beyond deſcription, and were diſap- 
proved of by the pope himſelf, and all ſober Roman catholics.. His ſend- 
ing to prifon, and D libel, ſeven biſhops, for preſenting a 
petition againſt reading his declaration for hberty of conſcience; and their 
acquitta} upon a legal trial, alarmed his beſt proteſtant friends. | 

in this extremity,” many great mea in England and Scotland, though 
they wifhed well to James, applied for relief to William prince of Orange, 
in Holland, a prince of great abilities, and the inveterate enemy of 
Lewis XIV. who then threatened Europe with chains. The prince of 


Orange was the nephew and: ſon-in-law, of James, having married the 


princeſs Mary, 'qhat king's eldeſt daughter; and he at laſt embarked with 
a fleet of 5 90 ſail for England, avowing it to be his deſign to reſtore the 
church and ftate to their true 1 Upon his arrival in England, he 
was joined not only by the Whigs, but by many whom James had conſidered 
as his beſt friends; and even his daughter the princeſs Anne, and her huſ- 
band, George prince of Denmark, left him and joined the prince of 
Orange, who ſoon diſcovered that he expected the crown, James might 
ſtill have reigned; but he was ſurrounded with French emiſſaries, and 
ignorant Jeſuits, who wiſhed him not to reign rather than not reſtore po- 
pery. They ſecretly perſuaded him to ſend his queen, and ſon, real or pre- 
tended, then but ſix months old, to France, and to follow them in perſon, 
which he did; and thus, in 1688, ended his reign in England, which 
event in Engliſh hiſtory is termed he Revolution. | 

It is well known that king William's chief object was to humble the 
power of France, and his reign was ſpent in an almoſt uninterrupted courſe 
of hoſtilities with that power, which were A ee England, at an 
expence ſhe had never known before. The nation had grown cautious, 
through the experience of the two laſt reigns, and-he gave his conſent to 


the 3 of rights, by which the liberties of the people were confirmed and 


ſecured: though the friends of liberty in general complained, that the bill 
of rights was very inadequate to what ought to have been infiſted on, in a 
pan ſo favourable to the enlargement and ſecurity of liberty, as a crown 
owed by the free voice of the people. · The two laſt kings had made a 
very bad uſe' of the whole national revenue, which was put into their 
hands, and-which was found to be ſufficient to raiſe and maintain a ſtanding 
army. The revenue was therefore now divided, part was allotted for the 
current national ſervice of the year, and was to be accounted for to par- 
liament; and part, which is ſtill called the civil tft, money, was given to 
the king, for the ſupport of his houſe and dignity. | 
It was the juſt ſenſe the Jug of England had of their civil and reli - 
aus rights alone, that could provoke W. agree to the late — 
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for they never in other reſpects had beer at fo high a pitch of wealth and 
proſperity as in the year 1688. The tonnage of their merchant ſhips, az 
appears from D, Davenant, was that year ntar double to what it had been 
in 1665; and tlie toricate of the royal navy; Which in 166d, was only 
624594 tons, was in 1683 ihereaſed'to 101,032 tons. The increaſe of the 
euſtoms, and the annual rental of England was in the fame proportion, 
The war with France which, on the King's part, was far from being ſnc- 
ceſsful, required an enormous experice; and the Iriſh continued ia general, 
faithful to king James. But many Engliſh; who withed-well-to the Stuart 
family, dreaded their being reſtored: by conqueſt ; and the parliament en- 
abled the king ta reduce Ireland,” and to gain the battle of the Boyne againſt . 
Fares, who there Joſt all the military honour be had acquired before. 
The marine of France proved ſuperior to that of England, in the begin- 
ning of the war; but in the year 1692, that of France received an irre- 
coverable blow in the defeat at La H 8 ; 
-  Tavaſions. were threatened; and aan freie diſcovered every day againſt 
the government, and the ſupply of the continental war forced the parlia- 
ment to open ne refoutces for money. A land- tax was impoſed, and 
every ſubje ts lands were taxed; dccorting to thłir valuations given in by 
the ſeveral edunties. Thoſe who were the moſt loyal gave the higheſt 
valuations, and were the heavieſt taxed, and this prepoſterous burthen ſtill 
continues; but the greateſt and boldeſt operation - in finances that ever 
took place, was eftabliſhed in that reigu, which was the carrying on the 
war by borrowing money upon the parliamentary ſecurities, and which 
form what art nhdw called the public funds. The chief projector of this 
ſcheme is faid to have been Charles Montague, afterwards lord Halifax. 
His chief argument for ſuch à project was; that it would oblige the monied 
part of the nation t6 befriend ths Revolution intereſt; becauſe, after lend - 
ing their money, they could have no hopes of being repaid but by ſupport- 
ing that intereſt, and the weight of taxes would oblige the commercial 
ple to be more induſtrious. How well thoſe views have been anſwered 
needleſs here to obſerve, being already mentioned in the prefent ſtate of 
publie dredir. T 1 N üg href” e 
William, notwithſtanding the vaſt ſervice he had done to the nation, and 
the public benefits which took place under his auſpices, particularly in the 
eftabliſhment of the bank of England, and the recoinihg the filver money, 
met with ſo many mortifications from his parliament, that he atually re+ 
folved upon an avdicftion; and had drawh up a ſpeech for that purpoſe, 
which he was /prevailet-upon to ſuppreſs.” He long bore the affronts he 
met with iu hopes of being N in his war with France, but at laſt, 
n 1507, he was forced to conclude the peace of Ryſwick with the French 
king; who acknowledged his title to the erbwon of England. By this time 
William had loſt his queen *, hut the government was continued in his 
ſon; After peate was reſtored, the tommons obliged him to diſband 
is army, all but an inconſideruhle number, and to diſmiſs his favourite 
Dutch guards. Towards the end of his reign, his fears of ſeeing the whole 
Spaniſh monarchy in poſſeſſion of France at the death of the catholic king 
Charles II. which was every day expected, led him into a very impolitic 
mraſurt, which was the partition treaty with France, by which that 
monarchy wits to be divided between the houſes of Bonrbon and Auſtria, 
Fhis treaty was highiy reſented by the diamem, and ſome af his miniſtry 
were impeached for adviſing it. It is ght that Wilkam ſaw bis error 
when it was too late. His win iſters were acquitted from their impeach- 
mint; and'the deatiof xing fames Acovered the infincerity. of the French 
aourti \rhich-inimagdiately proclauibd his ſon king of Great Britain. 
3: She died of che ſmall-pex, Nece 28, 1694, in the thirty-third year af her . 
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This perfidy rendered William again popular in England. The two 
houſes paſſed the bill of abjuration, and an addrefs for x war with Frante. 
The laſt and moſt glorious act of William's reign was his paſſing the bill 
for ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown in the houſe of "Hanover, on the 
12th of June 1701. His death was haſtened by a fall he had from his 
horſe, ſoon after he had renewed the grand alliance againft France, ou the 
8th of March, 1702, the 52d year of his age, and the 14th of his rei 
in England. This prince was not made by nature for popularity. His 
manners were cold and forbidding, he ſeemed alſo ſometimes almoſt to loſe 
ſight of thõſe principles of liberty, for the fupport of which he had been 
raiſed to the throne; and though he owed his royalty to the Whigs, yt 
he often favoured the Tories. The former had the mortification of ſecing 
thoſe who had acted the moſt inimical to their party, and the free princi- 
ciples of the conſtitution, as the marquis of Halifax, the earl of Han R 
and lord Nottingham, taken into favour and reſume their places in t 
cabinet ; and the whole influence of government extended, to filence all 
enquiries into the guilt of thoſe who had been the chief inſtruments in the 
cruel perſecutions of the paſt reign, and to the obtaining ſuch an act of 
indemnity as effectually ſcreened every delinquent from the juſt retaliation 
of injured patriotiſm. The reſcue and preſervation of religion and public 
liberty were the chief glory of William's reign; for England under him 
ſuffered ſeverely both by ſea and land, and the public debt, at the time of 
his death, amounted to the unheard-of ſum of x4,000,000. R 

Anne, princeſs of Denmark, by virtue of the act of ſettlement, and be- 
ing the next proteſtant heir to her father James II. ſucceeded king Wil- 
liam in the throne. As ſhe had been ill treated by the late king, it was 
thought ſhe would have deviated from his meaſures ; but the behaviour of 
the French in acknowledging the title of her brother, who has ſnice been 
well known by the name of the Pretender, left her no choice, and ſhe re- 
ſolved to fulfil all William's engagements with his allies, and to employ 
the earl of Marlborough, who had been impriſoned in the late reign on a - 
ſuſpicion of Jacobitiſm, and whoſe wife was her favourite, as her general. 
She could not have made a better choice of a general and ſtateſman, for 
that earl excelled in both capacities. No ſooner was he placed at the head 
of the Engliſh army abroad than his genius and activity gave à new turn 
to the war, and he became as much the favourite of the Dutch ag his 
wife was of the queen. 1 . 

Charles II. of Spain, in conſequence of the intrigues of France, and 
at the ſame time reſenting the partition treaty, to which his confent had 
not been aſked, left his whole dominions by will to Philip, duke of An- 
jou, grandſon of Lewis XIV. and Philip was immediately proclaimed 
king of Spain, which laid the foundation of the family alliance, between 
France and that nation. Philip's ſucceſſion was diſputed by the ſecond ſon 
of the emperor of Germany, who took upon himſelf the title of Charles 
III. and his cauſe was favoured by the empire, England, Holland, and, 
other powers, who joined in a confederacy againſt the houſe of Bourbon 
now become more dangerous than ever by the acquifition of the whole 
Spaniſh dominions. | 5 : 

The capital meaſure of continuing the war againſt France being fixed, 
the queen found no great difficulty in forming her miniſtry, who were for 
the moſt part Tories; and the earl of Godolphin, who (though afterwards 
a leading Whig) was thought all his life to favs a predeliction for the late 
king James and his queen, was at the head of the treaſury. His 
fon had married the earl of Marlborough's &deft daughter, and the earl . 
could truſt no other with that important department. 3 
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In the courſe of the war, ſeveral glorious. victories were obtained by the 
ear},, who was ſoon made duke of Marlborough. Thoſe of Blenheim and 
'Rawillics gave the firſt effectual checks to the French power. By that of 
Blenheim in 1704, the empire of Germany was ſaved from immediate de- 
Kruction. Though prince Eugene was that day joined in command with 
the duke, yet the glory of the day was confeſſedly owing to the latter. The 
French general Tallard was taken priſoner, and ſent to England; and 
20,000 French and Bavarians were killed, wounded, or drowned: in the 
Danube, beſides about 1 3,000; he were taken, and a proportionable 
number of cannon, artillery, and tiophies of war. About the ſame time, 
the Engliſh admiral, fir George Rooke, reduced Gibraltar, which: ſtill re- 
mains in our poſſeſſion. The battle of Ramillies in 1706, was fought and 
gained under the duke of Marlborough alone. The loſs of the enemy 
there has been variouſly re ported; it is generally ſuppoſed to have been 
$000 killed or wounded, and 6000 taken prifoners ; but the conſequences 
he wed its importance. U 1 % 7 . | 

After the battle of Ramillies, the ſtates of Flanders aſſembled at Ghent, 
and recognized Charles for their ſovereign, while the confederates took 
poſſeſſion of Louvain, Bruſſels, Mechlin, Ghent, Oudenarde, Bruges, and 
Antwerp; and ſeveral other conſiderable places in Flanders and Brabant 
acknowledged the title of king Charles. The next great battle gained 
over the French was Oudenarde, 108, where they loſt 3000 on the field, 
and about ooo taken priſoners; and the year after, September 11, 1709, 
"the: allies forced the French lines at, Malplaquet near Mons, after a 
dloody action in which the French loſt-15,000 men. Thus far I have re- 
couuted the flattering ſucceſſes of the Engliſh, but they were attended with 
many potions of bitter alloy. 

The queen had ſent a very ſine army to aſſiſt Charles III. in Spain, un- 
der the command of lord Galway: but in 1707, after he had been joined 
dy the Portugueſe, the Engliſh were defeated in the plains of Almanza, 
Chiefly through tae cowardice of their allies. Though ſome advantages 
were tained at ſea, yet that war in general was carried on to the detri- 
ment, if not the diſgrace of England. Prince George of Denmark, huſ- 
band to the queen, was then Jord high admiral. At the ſame time Eng- 
Land felt ſeverely the ſcarcity of hands in carrying on her trade and manu» 


As Lewis XIV. profeſſed a readinefs for peace, and ſued earneſtly for 
it, the Whigs at laſt gave way to a treaty, and the conferences were held 
at 2 burgh, 1710. They were managed on the part of England 
by the duke of Marlborough and the lord Townſhend, and by the mar- 
quis de Torcy for the French. All his offers were rejected by the duke 
and his affociates, as only deſigned: to amuſe and divide the allies, and the 
War was continued. | 4 
„The unreaſonable haughtine of the Engliſh-plenipotentiaries at Ger- 
truydenburgh (as ſome term it) and the then expected change of the mi- 
niſtry in England, ſaved France, and affairs from that day took a turn in 
its favour. Means were found to convince the queen, who was faithfull 
attached to the church of England, that the war in the end, if e: 
muſt prove ruinous to her and her people, and that the Whigs were no 
friends to the national religion. The general cry of the deluded people 
was, that the church was in danger,” which, though groundleſs, had 

great effects. One Sacheverel, an ignorant, worthleſs. preacher, had ef- 
pouſed this clamour in one of his ſer mous, with the ridiculous, impracti - 
cable doctrines of paſſive obedience and non · reſiſtance. It was, as it were, 


agreed by both parties to try their ſtrength in this. mag's caſe. He 
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was impeached by the commons, and found guilty by the lords, who 
ventured to paſs upon him only a very ſmall cenſure. After this trial, 
the queen's affections were entirely alienated from the ducheſs of Matl- 
borough, and the Whig adminiſtration. Her friends loſt their places, 
which were ſupplied by Tories, and even the command of the army was 
taken from the duke of Marlborough, in.1712, and given to the duke of 
Ormond, who produced orders for a ceſſation of arms; but they were diſ- 
regarded by the queen's allies in the Britiſh pays And, indeed, the re- 
moval of the duke of Marlborough from the command of the army, 
while the war continued, was an act of the greateſt imprudence, and ex- 
cited the aſtoniſhment of all Europe. So numerous had been his ſucceſſes, 
and ſo great his reputation, that his og name was almoſt equivalent to an 
army. But the honour and intereſt of the nation were ſacrificed to pri- 
vate court intrigues, managed by Mrs. Maſham, a relation of the ducheſs 
of Marlborough, who had ſupplanted her benefactreſs, and by Mr. Har- 
ley. 1 | 
3 were opened for peace at Utrecht, in January 1912, to 
which the queen and the French king ſent plenipotentiaries, and the allies 
being defeated at Denain, they grew ſenſible they were no match for the 
French, now that they were abandoned by the Engliſh. In ſhort, the. 
terms were agre-d upon between France and England. reader needs 
not be informed of the particular ceſſions made by the French, 7 
that of Dunkirk; but ater all, the peace would have been ſtill more 
indefepſible and ſhameful than it was, had it not been for the death of the 
emp: ror Joſeph, by which his brother Charles III. for whom the war was 
chiefly undertaken, became emperor of Germany, as well as king of Spain: 
and (* dilatorineſs, if not bad faith of the Engliſh allies, in not fulfilling 
their engagements, and throwing upon. the Britiſh parliament almoſt the 
Whole 58 of the war, not to mention the exhauſted ſtate of the king- 
dom. Such was the ſtate of affairs at this critical period; and I am apt to 
think from t eir complexion that the queen had, by ſome ſecret influence, 
which never has yet been diſcovered, and was even concealed from ſome 
of her miniſters, inclined to call her brother to the ſucceſſion. The reſt 
of the queen's life was rendered uneaſy by the jarring of parties, and the 
contentions ameng her, miniſters. The Whigs demanded a writ for the 
electoral prince of Hanover, as duke of Cambridge, to come to bi - 
and fhe was obliged haſtily to diſmiſs her lord-treaſurer, when ſhe fell 
into a lethargic diſorder, which carried her off the firſt of Auguſt 17 14, 
in the fiftjeth year of her age, and the thirteenth of her reign &. Not- 
withſtanding the.exhauſted ſtate of England before the peace of Utrecht 
was concluded, yet the public credit was little or nothing affected by her 
death, though the national debt then amounted to about fifty millions; ſo 
firm was the dependence of the people upon the ſecurity of parliament, 


And with her ended the line of the Stuarts, which, from the acceſſion of James I. 
anno 1603, had ſwayed the ſceptre of England 111 years, and that of Scotland 343 
ears, from the acceſſion of Robert II. anno 1371. James, the late pretender, ſon of 
— II. and brother to queen Anne, upon his father's deceaſe, anno 1701, was pro- 
claimed king of England, by Lewis XIV. at St. Germain's, and for ſome time treated 
as ſuch by the courts of Rome, France, Spain, and Turin. He refided at Rome, 
where he kept up the appearance of a court, and continued firm in the Romiſh faith 
till his death, which happened in 1765. He left two ſons, viz Charles Edward, 
born in 1720, who was defeated at Culloden in 1746, and upon his father's death re- 
paired/to Rome, where he continued for ſome time, and afterwards refided at Flo- 
rence, under the title of count Albany, but died lately. Henry, his ſecond ſon, who 
enjoys a dignified place in the church of Rome, and is known by the name of cardinal 
York. March 28th, 1772, Charles married Louiſa Maximiliegne, born September 21ſt, 
1755 daughter to a prince of the family of Stolberg Grudern, in the Circle of [!pper Sax- 
eny, and grand-daughter, by the mother, of Thomas Bruce, late earl of Ayleſbury. 
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Anne had no ſtrength of mind, by herſelf, to carry any important re- 
ſolve into execution; and the left public meaſures in ſo indeciſive a ſtate, 
that, upon her death, the ſucceſſion took place in terms of the act of ſer. 
tlement, and George I. ele gor of Hanover, ſon of the princeſs Sophia, 


- grand-davyhter of James I. was proclaimed king of Great Britain; his 


mother, who would have been next in ſucceſſion, having died but a few 
days before. He came over to England with ſtrong prepoſſeſſions againſt 
the Tory miniſtry, moſt of whom he diſplaced. This did not make any 
great alteration to his Nr in England; but many of the Scots, b 

the influence of the earl of Mar, and other chiefs, were driven into rebel- 
lion in 1715, which was happily ſuppreſſed the beginning of the next year. 
Aſter all, the nation was in ſuch a diſpoſition that the miniſtry dur not 
venture to call a new partiament, and the members of that which was fit- 
ting, voted a continuance of their duration from three to ſeven years, which 
is thought to have been the greateſt ſtretch of parliamentary power ever 


. known, and a very indefenſible ſtep. Several other extraordinary meaſures 


took place about the ſame time. Mr. Shippen, an excellent ſpeaker, and 
member of parliament, was ſent to the Tower for ſaying that the king's 
ſpeeck Was calculated for the meridian of Hanover rather than of London; 
and one Matthews, a young journeyman printer, was hanged for compoſing 
a filly pamphlet, that in latter times would not have been thought worthy of 
animadverſion, The truth is, the Whig miniſtry were exceſſively jealous of 


every tap that ſeemed to affect their maſter's title; and George I. 
though a ſagacious, moderate prince, undoubtedly rendered England too 


ſubſervient to his continental connections, which were very various and 


complicated. He quarrelled with the czar of Muſcovy about their Ger- 
man concerns, and had not Charles XII. king of Sweden been killed fo 
critically às he was, Great Britain probably would have been invaded, by 
that northern conqueror, great preparations being made for that purpoſe, 
he being incenſed at George, as elector of Hanover, for purchaſing Bre- 
men and Verden of the Danes, which had been a part of his dominions. 
In 1718 he quarrelled with Spain on account of the quadruple alliance, 
that had been formed between Great Britain, France, Germany, and the 
States General ; and his admiral, fir George Byng, by his orders, deſtroy. 
ed the Spaniſh fleet at Syracuſe. A trifling war with Spain then com- 
fhenced, but if was Toon ended by the Spaniards delivering up Sar- 
diata and Sicily, the former to the duke of Savoy, and the latter to the em- 
ror. 1 8 
A national puniſhment, diffetent from plague, peſtilence, and famine, 
overtook England in the year 1720, by the ſudden riſe of the South Sea 
Rock, one of the trading companies; but of this we have already given 
an account, under the article Sour H Sta Cour AN + * ; 
The Jacobites thought to avail themſelves of the national diſcontent at 
the South Sea ſcheme, and England's connections with the continent, which 
every day increaſed. One Layer, a lawyer, was. tried and executed for 
high treaſon. Several perſous of great quality and diſtiaction were ap- 
prehended on ſuſpicion ; but the ſtorm fell chiefly on Francis Auterbury, 
— biſhop of Rocheſter, who was deprived of his ſee and feat in parlia- 
ment, and baniſhed for life, There was ſome irregularity in the proceed- 
ings againſt him, end therefore the juſtice of the biſhop's ſentence has been 
queſtioned, though there is little of no reaſon to doubt there was ſufficient 
Proof of his guiſt. | 155 | 5 
Bo fluftnating was the ſtate of Europe at this time, that in September 
1725 à frem treaty was concluded at Hanover, between the kings of Great 
Firn, France, and Pruffia, to counter balance au alllance that . erf 
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formed between the courts of Vienna and Madrid. A iquadron was ſent 
to the Baltic, to hinder the Ruſſians from attacking Sweden, anather to the 
Mediterranean, and a third, under admiral Hofer, to the Weſt Indies, to 
watch the Spaniſh plate-fleets. This laft was a fatal as well as an inglorious 
expedition. The admiral and moſt of his men periſhed by epidemical 
diſeaſes, and the hulks of his ſhips rotted ſo as to render «hem untit for ſer- 
vice. The management of the Spaniards was little better. They loſt near 
10,000 men in the ſiege of Gibraltar, which they were obliged to raiſe. 
A quarrel with the emperor was the moſt dangerous to ver of any 
that could happen; but though an oppoſition in the houſe'of commons 
was formed by fir William Wyndham and Mr. Pulteney, the parliament 
continued to be more and more laviſh in granting money, and fubfidies for 
the protection of Hanover to the kings of Denmark and Sweden, and the 
Jandgrave of Heſſe Caſſel. Such was the ſtate of affairs in Europe; when 
George I. ſuddenly died on the 11th of June 1729, at Oſnabürgh, in the 
fixty-eighth year ef his age, and the thirteenth of his reign. The 
reigh of George J. is remarkable for the incredible number of bubbles and 
cheating projects to which it gave rife ,by which it was reckoned that al- 
moſt a million and a half was won and Joſt ; and for the great alteration of 
the ſyſtem of Europe, bythe concern which the Engliſh took inthe affairs 
of the continent. The inſtitution of the ſinking fund for diminiſhing the na- 
tional debt, is likewiſe owing to this period. The value of the northern 
parts of the kingdom began now to be better underſtood than formerly, . 
and the ſtate of manufactures began to ſhift. This was chiefly owing to 
the unequal diſtribution of the land-tax, which rendered it difficult for the 
r to ſubſiſt in certain counties, which had been forward in giving in 
the true value of their eſtates when that tax took place. | 
Sir Robert Walpole was conſidered as firſt miniſter of England when 
George I. died, and ſome differences having happened between him and the 
prince of Wales, it was generally thought, upon the acceſſion of the latter 
to the crown, that fir Robert would be difplaced. That might have been 


the caſe, could another perſon have been found equally capable, as he was 


to manage the houſe of commons, and ny that predilection for Han- 
over which George II. inherited from his father. No miniſter ever under - 
ſtood better the temper of the people of England, and none, perhaps, ever 
tried it more. He filled all places of power, truſt, and profit, and almoſt 
the houſe of commons itſelf, with his own creatures; but peace was his 
darling object, becauſe he thought that war muſt be fatal to his power. 
During his long adminiſtration he never loſt à queſtion that he was in ear- 
neſt to carry. The exciſe ſcheme was the firſt meaſure that gave a ſhock to 
his power, and even that he could have carried, had he not been afraid of 
the ſpirit of the people without doors, which might have either produced 
an inſurrection, or endangered his intereſt in the next general election. 


His pacific ſyſtem brought him, however, into inconveniences both at 


home and abroad. It encouraged the Spaniards to continue their depreda- 
tions upon the Britiſh ſhipping in the Ameritan ſeas, and the French to 
treat the Engliſh court with inſolence and neglect. At home, many of the 
great peers thought themſelves lighted, and they intereſted themſelves 


more than ever they had done in elections. This, together with the diſ- 


guſt of the people at the propoſed exciſe ſcheme, and paſling the Gin 42, 
n the year 17 36, increaſed the minority in the houſe of commons to 130, 
fome of whom were as able men and as good ſpeakers as ever had fat in a 


dig ama and taking advantage of the increafing complaints againſt the. 


poniards, they attacked the miniſter with great ſtrength of argument and 
with great eloquence, In juſtice to Walpole, it ſhould be TI ur 
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filled the courts of juſtice with able and upright judges, nor was he ever 
known to attempt any perverſion of the known law of the kingdom. He 
was ſo far from checking the freedom of debate, that he bore with 
equanimity the moſt ſcurrilous debate that was thrown out to his face. He 
ve way to one or two. proſecutions for lihels, in compliance to his friends, 

who thought themſelves affected by them; but it is certain, that the preſs 
of England never was more open or free than during his adminiſtration, 
And as to his pacific ſyſtem, it undoubtedly more than repaid to the nation 
all that was required to ſupport it, by the increaſe of her trade and. the 
improvements of her manufactures. 

Queen Caroline, conſort to George II. had been always a firm friend to 
the miniſter ; but ſhe died November 2oth, 1737, when a variance ſubſiſt- 
ed between the king and his ſon, the prince of Wales. The latter com- 
plained, that through Walpole's influence he was deprived not only of the 
power but the proviſion to which his birth entitled him; and he put him. 
felf at the head of the oppoſition with ſo much firmneſs, that it was general - 
ly foreſeen Walpole's power was drawing to a criſis. Admiral Vernon, 
who hated the miniſter, was ſent, in 1739, with a ſquadron of fix ſhips to 
the Weſt Indies, where he took and demoliſhed Porto Bello ; but being a 
hot, ĩimpracticable man, he miſcarried in his other attempts, eſpecially that 
upon Carthagena, in which ſome thouſands of Britiſh lives were wantonl 
thrown away. - The oppoſition exulted in Vernon's ſucceſs, and eb 
imputed his miſcarriages to the miniſter's e e war, by withholding 
the means for carrying it on. The general election approaching, ſo pre- 
valent was the intereſt of the prince of Wales in England, and that of the 
duke of Argyle in Scotland, that a majority was returned to parliament 
who were no friends to the miniſter, and after a few trying diviſions, he re- 
tired from the houſe, on the th of February, 1742, was created earl of 
Orford; and on the 11th reſigned all his employments. 
George II. bore the loſs of his miniſter with the greateſt equanimity, and 
even conferred titles of honour, and poſts of diſtinction, upon the heads of 
the oppoſition. By this time, the death of the emperor Charles VI. the 
danger of the pragmatic ſanction {which meant the ſucceſſion of his daugh- 
ter to all the Auſtrian dominions), through the ambition of France, who 
had filled all Germany with her armies, and many other. concurrent cauſes, 
induced George to take the leading part ina continental war, He was en- 
couraged to this by lord Carteret, afterwards earl of Granville, an able, but 
headſtrong miniſter, whom George had made his ſecretary of ſtate, and in- 
deed by the voice of the nation in general. George accordingly put him- 
{elf at the head of his army, fought and gained the battle of Dettingen, 
June 16, 1743, and his not ſuffering his general, the earl of Stair, to 
improve the blow, was thought to proceed from tenderneſs for his electoral 
dominions. | | 

Great Britain was then engaged in a very expenſive war both againſt the 
French and Spainards, and her enemies thought to avail themſelves of the 
general diſcontent that had prevailed in England on account of, Hanover, 
and which, even in parliamentary debates, were thought by ſome to exceed 
the bounds of decency. This naturally ſuggeſted to them the idea of ap- 

ving to the Pretender, who reſided at Rome; and he agreed that his ſon 

Charles, who was a ſprightly young man, ſhould repair to France, from 
whence he ſet ſail, and garrowly eſcaped with a few followers, in a frigate, to 
the weſtern coaſts of Scotland, between the iflands of Mull and Sky, where 
he diſcovered himlelf, aſſembled his followers, and publiſhed a manifeſto 
ex-iting the nation to a rebellion. It is neceſſary, before we relate the true 


cauſe of this enterprize, to make a ſhart retroſpect to foreign parts. 155 
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-- The war of 1741 proved unfortunate in the Weſt Indies, through the ka- 


tal diviſions between admiral Vernon and general Wentworth, who com- 
manded the land troops: and it was thought that above 20, ooo Britiſh ſol- 
diers and ſeamen periſhed in the imprafticable attempt of Carthagena, and 
the bree, of the air and climate during other idle expeditions. The 
rar 1742 had been ſpent in negociations with the courts of Peterſburgh and 
erlin, which, though expenſive, proved of little or no ſervice to Great Bri- 
tain ; ſo that the 1 Lou of Dettingen left the French troops in much the 
ſame ſituation as before. A difference between the admirals Matthews and 
Leſtock had ſuffered the Spanifh and French fleets to eſcape out of Toulon 
with but little loſs; and ſoon after, the French, who had before only acted 
as allies to the Spaniards, declared war againſt Great Britain, who, in 
her turn, declared war againſt the French. The Dutch, the naturat allies 
of England, during this war, carried on a moſt lucrative trade; nor could 
they be brought to act againſt the French till the people entered into aſſo- 
ciations and inſurrections againſt the government. Their marine was in 
a miſerable condition, and when they at laſt ſent a body of troops to join 
the Britiſh and Auſtrtan armies, which had been wretchedly commanded 
for one or two campaigns, they did it with ſo bad a grace, that it was plaim 
they did not intend to act in earneſt, When the duke of Cumberland took 
upon himſelf the command of the army, the French, to the great reproach 
of the allies, were almoſt maſters of the barrier of the Netherlands, and 
were beſieging Tournay. The duke attempted to raiſe the ſiege, but 
the coldneh of the Auſtrians, the cowardice of the Dutch, whoſe go- 
vernment all along held a fecret correſpondence with France, and mif- 
conduct ſomewhere elſe, he loſt the battle of Fontenoy, and 7000 of his 
beſt men; though it is generally allowed that his diſpoſitions were excel- 
lent, and both he and his troops behaved with unexampled intrepidity. 
To counterbalance ſuch a train of misfortunes, admiral Anſon returned 
this year to England, with an immenſe treaſure (about a million ſterling), 
which he had taken from the Spaniards in his voyage round the world :. 
and commodore Warren, with colonel Pepperel, took from the French 
the important town and fortreſs of Louibergh in the iſland of Cape 
Breton. 3 0951 | 


Such was the ſtate of affairs abroad in Auguſt, 1745, when the Preten- | 


der's eldeſt ſon, at the head of ſome-Highland followers, ſurpriſed and diſ- 
armeda party of the king's troops in the weſtern Highlands, and advanced 
with great rapidity to Perth. The government never ſo thoroughly expe- 
rienced, as it did that time, the benefit of the public debt for the ſupport of 
the Revolution. The French and the Jacobite party (for ſuch there was 
at that time in England), had laid a deep ſcheme of diſtreſſing the Bank ; 
but common danger aboliſhed all diſtinctions, and united them in de- 
fence of one intereſt, which was private property. The merchants under - 
took, in their addreſs to the king, to ſupport it by receiving bank notes 
in payment. This ſeaſonable meaſure ſaved public credit; but the defeat 
of the rebels by the duke of Cumberland at Culloden, in the year 1746, 
did not reſtore tranquillity to Europe. Though the prince of Orange, 
ſon-in-law to his majeſty George II. was, by the credit of his majeſty, and 
the ſpirit of the people of the United Provinces, raiſed to be their ſtadt · 
holder, the Dutch never could be brought to act heartily in the war. The 
allies were defeated at Val, near Maeſtricht, and the duke of Cumberland 
was in danger of being made priſoner. Bergen- op- zoom was taken in a 
manner that has never yet been accounted for. The allies ſuffered other 
diſgraces vn the continent; and it now became the geperal opinion in Eng- 
land, that peace was neceſlary to ſave the duke and his army from perro 
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ſtruction. By this time, however, the French marine and commerce were 
in danger of being annihilated by the Engliſh at ſea, under the command 
of the admirals Anſon, Warren, Hawke, and other gallant officers ; but 
the Rag arms were not ſo ſucceſeſul as could have been wiſhed, under 
rear admiral Boſcawen in the Eaſt Indies. Ina this ſtate of affairs, the ſuc- 
eeſſes of the French and Enghſh, during the war, may be faid to have 
been balanced, and both miniſtries turned their thoughts to peace. 
However this might be, preliminaries for peace were figned in April, 
1748, and a definitive treaty was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle in Octo- 
der; the baſis of which was the reſtitution on both ſides of all places taken 
during the war. The next year the intereſt of the national debt was re- 


duced from four to three and a half per cent. for ſeven years, after which 


the whole was to ſtand reduced to three per cent. | 
This was the boldeſt ſtroke of financing thatever was attempted perhaps 
in any country, conſiſtently with public faith ; for the creditors of the 
overament, after a ſmall ineffectual oppoſition, continued their money 
in the funds, and a few who ſold out even made intereſt to have it replaced 
on the nog ſecurity, or were paid off their principal ſums out of the ſink- 
ing fund. | 93 7 
75 new treaty of commerce was ſigned at Madrid, between Great Bri- 
tajn and Spain, by which, in conſideration of 100,000). the South Sea 
company gave up all their future claims to the aſſiento contract, by virtue 
"of which, that company had ſupplied the Spaniſh Weſt Indies with ne- 
- In March, 1 4 ha died, univerſally lamented, his royal highneſs 
rederic, prince of Wales. In May, 1751, an act paſſed for regulating the 
commencement of the year, by which the old ſtyle was aboliſhed, and the 
new ſtyle eſtabliſhed, to the vaſt conveniency of the ſubjects. This was 
done by ſinking eleven days in September, 1752, and from that time be- 
ginning the year on the firſt of January, In 1753, the famous act paſſed 
for preventing clandeſtine marriages: but whether it is for the benefit of 
the ſabjeR, is a point that is ſill very queſtionable. 
The barefaced encroachments of the French, who had built forts on 


dur back ſettlements in America, and the diſpoſitions they made for ſend- 


ing over vaſt bodies of veteran troops, to ſupport thoſe encroachments, 
produced a wonderful ſpirit in England, efpecially after admiral Boſcawen 
was ordered, with eleven ſhips of the line, beſides a frigate and two regi- 
ments, to ſail to the banks of Newfoundland, where he came up with, and 
took two French men of war, the reſt of their fleet eſcaping up the river 
$t Lawrence, by the ſtreights of Belleifle. No ſooner was it known that 


. hoſtilities were begun, than the people of England poured their money 


into the government's loan, and orders were iſſued for making general re- 
priſals in Europe as well as in America; and that all the French ſhips, 
whether outward or homeward bound, ſhould be ſtopped and brought 
into Britiſh ports. Theſe orders were ſo effectual, that before the end of 
the year 1765, above goo of the richeſt French merchaat ſhips, and above 
8,000 of their beſt ſailors were brought into the kingdom. This well- 
timed meaſure had ſuch an effect, that the French had neither hands to 
navigate their merchantmen, -nor to man their ſhips of war; for about 
two years after, near 30,000 French feamen were found to be priſoners 
in England. | 


In July, 1755, General Braddock, who had been injudicioufly ſent 


from England to attack the French, and reduce the forts on the Ohio, 


was defeated and. killed, . by falling into aa ambuſcade of the French 
and Indians near Forte de Queſne ; but major-general Johnſon de- 
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feated 4 body ef French near Crown Point, of ham he killed about 


o 00. 2 | | t — ( Ran IT TER 2! | 48 
"In proportion as the ſpitits of the public were elevated by che formid- 
able armaments which were prepared for carrying on the war, they were 
ſunk with an account that the French had landed 12, 0 men in Minorca, 
to attack Fort St. Philip there; that admiral Byng, who had been ſent 
out with a ſquadron, at leaſt equal to that of the French, had been bat 
fled, if not defeated, by their admiral Galliffionere, and that at laſt Mi- 
norca was furrendered by general Blakeney. The Engliſh were far more 
alarmed than they ought to have been at thoſe events. The loſs of Mi- 
norea was more ſhameful than detrimental to the kingdom, but the pub. 
lie dutery was ſuch, chat the King gave 1 Byng to public juſtice; and 
he was ſhot at Portſmouth for not doing all that was in his power againſt 
the enemy. ' A e097 370! : „t ma, Hotte 
It wry this time, that Mr. Pitt was placed, as ſecretary of ſtate; at 
the head ef adminifiration.” He had long been known to be a bold, elo- 
quent, and energetic) ſpeaker, and he ſoon proved himſelf to be as ſplxited 
a miniſter. The miſcarriages in the Mediterranean had no conſetzuenes 
but the loſs of Fort St. Philip, which was more than repaired by the vaſt 
ſucceſs of the Engliſh prisateers, both in Europe and Ameriea. The 
ſucceſſes of the Engliſh in the Eaſt Indies, under colonel Clive, ate al mit 
ineredible. He defeated Suraja Dow la, nadob of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orixa, and placed Jaffier Ally CA in the ancient ſeat of the nabubs bf 
thoſe provinces,” Suraja Dowla, whe was in the French interkſt, few 
days after his being defeated, was takeh by the new nabob Jaſer A 
Cawn's ſon, and put to death. This event laid the foundation of the 
ſent amazing extent of riches and territory, which the Engliſh no poſfels 
in the Eaſt Indies. + #011 511 1 21:40 47:2 oy 81 
Mr. Pitt introduced into the cabinet a new ſyſtem of opetutiotis ag inſt 
France, thaft' which nothing could be better calculated to reſtor e the ſp 
rits of his cduntrymen, and to alarm their enemies. Für from dresding 
an invaſion, he planned an expedition for carrying the arms of England 
into France itſelf; and the deſcent was to be made at Rochefort, under 
general fir John Mordaunt, who was to command the land troops. No- 
thing could de more promiſing than the difpoſitions for this expedition It 
ſailed on the gth of Lecember 1757; and admiral Hawke brought both 
the fea and land forces back on the 6th of October, to St. Helen's with- 
out the general making any attempt to land on'the-coaſt of France He 
was tried and acquitted, without the publie murmuring, ſo great an dpl- 
nion had the people of the miniſter; who, to do him juſtice, did not ſuf. 
fer a man or a'ſhip belonging to the Engliſh army or navy to lie idle. 
The French having attacked the eleftorate of | Hanover. with 'a' r 
powerful army, merely becauſe his Britannic+ majeſty refuſed to wink at 
their eneroachments in America, the Engliſti parliament; In gfatittel, 
voted large ſupplies of men and money in defence of the electoral dotmi- 
nions. The duke of Cumberland had been e to 33 
army of obſervation, bit was ſo powerfully preſſed by a'fafetior af 
thae ks fund himſelf obliged to MY down Bis abitlo; 2 Sax py ack 
der the duke of Richlieu; took poſſeſſion of that electerate and its capital. 
At this time, à ſcarcity, next to à famine; raged in England; ald the 
Heſſfian troops, who,” wita the Hanoyerians, had deen ſent to-deſend the 
Kingdom from an invaſion intended from the French, remained ſtill in 
England. 80 many diffculties concurring, in 17 v8, & treaty of 
defence was agreed to between his majeſty and the king of Pruſſia: in 
conſequience-of which, the parliament voted 670.500k to * 
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jeſty : and alſo voted large ſums, amounting in the whole to two millions 
a year, for the payment of 50,000 of the troops of Hanover, Heſſe- Oaſſel, 
Saxe Gotha, Wolfenbuttel, and Buckeburg. This treaty, Which proved 
afterwards ſo. burdenſome to England, was intended to unite the pro- 
teſtant intereſt in Germany. | | t E N 
George II. with the conſent of his Pruſſian majeſty, declaring that the 
French had violated the convention concluded between them and the duke 
of Cumberland at Cloſterſeven, ordered his Hanoverian ſubjects to re- 
fume their arms under prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, a Pruſſian general, 
who inſtantly drove the French out of Hanover, and the duke of Marl- 
boropgh; after the Engliſh; had repeatedly inſulted the French coaſts, by 
deſtroying their ſtores. and ſhipping at St. Maloes and Cherbourg, marched 
into Germany, alid joined prince Ferdinand with 12, 00 Britiſh troops, 
which were afterwards increaſed to 25,000. A war enſued, in the courſe 
of waichi the Engliſh every where performed wonders, and were every 
where victorious, hut nothing deciſive followed, and the enemy opened 
evefy campai n with advantage Even the battle of Minden, the moſt 
jorious, per aps, in the Engliſh annals, in which 7000 Engliſh de- 
Fated 80,000 of the French regular troops in fair battle, 1 no- 
mie to the concluſion of the war, or towards [weakening the French in 
The Zoglim bore the expences of the war with chearfulneſs, and ap- 
plauded Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, berauſe their glorious ſucceſſes in eve 
other. part of the globe demonſtrated that he was in earneſt, Admiral Boſ- 
8 awen and general Ambeiſt, in Auguſt 17 58, reduced and demoliſhed 
Lavidhrel in North America, which had been reſtored to the French b 
the treaty; of Aix-la-Chapelle, and was become the ſcourge of the Britiſh 
trade, and took five or fix French fhips of the line; Frontenac and Fort 
#17 Qgeſne, in the ſame quarter, fell alſo into the hands of the Engliſſi: 
Acquiſitions that far ove: balanced a check which the Engliſh received at 
Ticonderago, and the loſs of above 300 of the. Engliſh guards, as they 
were returning under general Bligh from the coaſt of France. : 
The Engliſh affairs in the Eaſt Indies this year proved equally fortu- 
nate; and the lords of the admiralty received letters from thence, with an 
account that admiral Pococke had engaged the French fleet near Fort St. 
;Pavid's on the 29th of March, in which engagement a French man of war, 
called the Bien Aimé, of 74 guns, was ſo much damaged that they run 
her on ſhore. That on the zd of Auguſt following, he engaged the 
French fleet a ſecond time, near 8 when, after a briſk firing of 
ten minutes, the French bore away with all the ſail they could make, and 
ot ſafe into the road of Pondicherry. And that, on the 14th of Decem- 
ber following, general Lally, commander of the French army in thoſe 
parts, marched to beſiege Madras, which was defended by the Eng co- 
els Lawrence an!! Draper; and, after a briſk cannonade, which laſted 
till the 6th; of February following, the Engliſh having received a rein- 
forqement of 6 men, general Lally thought Pope to raiſe the ſiege, 
and retire-with preeipitation, leaving behind him forty pieces of cannon. 
A The year-17 59 was introduced by, the taking of the iſland of Gorte, on 
the coal of Africa, by commodore Keppel. "Three: capital expeditions 
had been planned for this year iu America, and all of them 2 ſuc- 
. ceſsful: One of them was againſt the French iſlands in the Weſt Indies, 
where Guadaloupe was reduced. The ſecond expedition was againſt Que- 
bee, the capital of Canada. The command was given, by the miniſter's 
advice, to general Wolfe, a young officer of a truly military genius. Wolfe 
as 8 with far ſuperior force, by Montcalm, the beſt and moſt ſuc- 
-cefsful general the French had. Though the ſituation of the m_—_ 
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which Wolfe was to attack, and the works the French threw up to prevent 
a deſcent of the Engliſh, were deemed en yet Montcalm never 
relaxed in his vigilance. Wolfe's courage and perſeverance, however, ſur- 
mounting incredible difficulties ; he gained the heights of Abraham, nar 
Quebec, where he fought and defeated the French army, but was himſe 
killed, as was Montcalm z general Monkton, who was next 'in command, 
being wounded, the completion of the French defeat, and the gion of re- 
ducing Quebet, was reſef ved for brigadier-geheral (o. lor viſcount) 
„r op lod hu REO IG Re RS, ST Hale 
General 'Amherft, who was the firſt Fa. hp general in command. in 
America, conducted the third ee e "His orders were to fpduce al 
Canada, and to join the army under general Wolfe on the banks of the 
river St. Lawrence. It is to the honour, of the miniſter, Mr. Amherſt in 
this expedition was ſo well provided with every thing that could make it 
ſu ul, that there ſcarcely appeated any chance for its miſcatriage z 
and thus the French empire in North America became ſybjeR to Great 
Z ˙ ORE OT SET 
The affairs of the French being now deſperate, and their credit ruined, 
they reſolved upon an attempt to retrieve all by an invaſion of Great Bri» 
tain: but on the '8th of Auguſt, 1759s admiral Boſcawen attacked the 
Toulon ſquadron,” coimmanded by M. de la Clue, near the ſtraits of Gi- 
braltar, took Le Centaure of 74, Le Temetaire of 54, and Le Modeſt 
74 guns; and burnt L'Ocean of go, and Le Redoubtable of 74 guns. 
Thè reſt of the fleet, conſiſting of ſeven ſhips of the line, and three frigates, 
made their eſcape in the night; and on November 20, Sir Edward Hawke 
defeated the Bteſt fleet, commanded, by admiral'Conflans, off the iſland 
of Dumet, in the Bay of Biſcay, The Formidable, 4 French man of 
war of $9 guns was taken; the Thefee of 74, and the Superbe,of 70 guns, 
were funk; and the Soleil Royal of $0, and the Heros of 74 guns, were 
burnt, and afterwards the Juſte of 74 periſhed in the auth of the Loire. 
Seven or eight French men of war of the line got up the river Villaine, 
by throwing their guns overboard ; and the reſt of the fleet, confſting of 
bre ſhips: of the line, and” three "frigates, . eſcaped in the night. The 
Engliſh loſt on this occaſion, the Bflex, of 64, and the Reſolution of 74 
guns, which ran aſhore in thechace. After this engagement, the French 
gave over all thoughts of their invaſion'of Great Britain. neg 
In February 1760, captaain Thütot, a French marine adventurer, who 
had, with three ſloops of war, alarmed the coaſts of Scotland, and actually 
made à deſcent at Carrickfergus in Ireland, was, on his return from 
thence, met, defeated, and killed by captain Elliot, the commodore of 
three ſhips, inferior in forte to the Frenchman's ſquadron. In ſhort, 
Great Britain now reigned as ſole” miſtreſs of the main, and ſucceeded 
in every meaſure that had been projected for her ow] ſafety and advan- 
tage-. W e „3 a 
| The war in Germany, however, continued ſtill as undeciſive as it was 
expenſive, and many in England began to conſider it now as foreign to 
the internal. intereſts of Great Britain. The French again and again 
ſhewed diſpoſitions for treating, and the charges of the war, which began 
now to amount to little leſs than eighteen” millions ſterling, yearly, in- 
clined the Britiſh miniſtry to liſten to their propoſals. A negociation 
was accordingly entered upon, which proved abortive, as did many other 
projet for accommodation; but an the. 25th of October 1760, George 
II. died ſuddenly (from a rupture in the right ventricle of the heart), full 
of years and glory, in the 77th year of his age, and 34th of his reign, and 
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was ſucceeded by his grandſon, now George III. eldeſt ſon to the late 


prince of Wales. 
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The memory of George II. is reprehenſible on no head, but his predis 
lection for his eleforal ee e never could ſeparate an ideà that 
there was any difference between them and his regal dominions; and he 
was Tometimes ill enough adviſed: to declare fo much in bis ſpeeches. to 
parliament. We are, however, to remember, that his people gratified 
hin in this partiality, and that he never acted by. power or prerogative; 
e Was not very acceſſible to converſation, and therefore it was no won- 
der that having left Germany after he bad attained to man's eſtate, he ſtill 
retained foreign notions both of men and things. In government he had 
no favourite, for he parted, with ſir Robert Walpole's adminiſtration with 
18 5 indifference, and ſhewed very little concern at the fubſeqnent revo- 
tions Among his ſervants. In his perſona) diſpoſition. he was paſſionate, 
buy, placable, ſearleſs of danger, fond of military parade, and enjoyed the 
memory of the campaigns in which he ſerved. when young, His affections, 
either public or private, were never known N the ordinary 
courſe of juſtice; and though his reign was diſtracted by party, the courts 
of juſtice were never better filled than under him: this was a point in 
which all factions wer agreed. „en re ob ira; wg 7 8 
King George III. aſcended the throne with great ady 
ing. a native of England prejudiced Nr e in his 2 
he bloom of youth, in his perſon tall and comely, and at the time of his 
accefhon Gręat Britain was in the higheſt degree of reputation and proſpe- 
rity, and the mage n and harmony prevailed. among the 
fre The. firft acts of his reign ſeemed alfo calculated to convince the 
ublic that the death of his predeceſſors ſhould not relax the operations of 
the war. Ae ag 1 1761, the iſſand of Belleiſle, on the eoaſt of 


ntages. His be- 


rarice, ſurrendered. to. bis majeſty's ſhips, and forces under commadore 
Keppel and general Hodgſon ; as did the important fortreſs gf Pondicher- 
ry, in the Eaft Indies, tc colonel Coote and admiral Stevens. . The ope- 
Tations againſt the French Weſt Indies Mill coping under general Monk- 
ton, lord Rollo, ang fir James Douglas; and in 1762, the land of Mar- 
tinico, hitherto deemed impregnable, with the iflauds of Grenada, St. 
Lucia, Grenadillas, St. Vincent, And others of Jeb note, were ſubdued by 
the Britiſh arms with inconceiva „„ 

In the mean time, Mr. Pitt, 1 A conducted the N 
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In the mean tim ad waragainft France 
with fuch eminent ability, and who had received, the | beſt information of 
the hoſtile intentions, and private mtrignes., of the court of Spain, pro- 
7 7 in council an immediate declaration of war againſt that kingdom. 
But he was over-ruled in the council, all the members of which declared 
.themſelves of à contfary opinion, rep bis hrotherꝰãin· law earl Tem- 
ple. Mr. Pitt e the decline of his influence; aud it was ſuppof - 
ed that the'earl of 'Bute, who had a. conſiderable; mare in directing the 
education of the King, had acquired an aſcendency in the royal favaur *. 
"Mr. Pitt, however, faid, that © as he was called to the miniſtry by the 
voice of the people, to whom he conſidered himfelf as accountable for 
Ris conduct, be would no langer remain in a ſituation which made him 
reſponſible for meafures that he was no longer allowed to guide.“ He, 
therefore, reſigned the ſeals, and lord Temple alſo gave up the poſt which 
he held in the adminiſtration. But the next day, the king fettled a pen- 
non of three thouſand pounds a year upon Mr. Pitt, and at the ſame time 

A title was conferred upon his 57 and her iſſue ; and the penfion was to 
be continued for three lives. 2 | 2 
The war ſtill continued to be carried on with vigour after the reſignation 


. It was on the 25th of March 176r, that the earl of Bute was appointed one of the 
. ſeerctatjes of ſtate ʒ aud on the ch of Od ober following, Mr. Pit reſigned 
e ſe Þ | | ; 
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of Mr. Pitt, and the plans were purſued-thathe had previouſly concerted,” 


Lord Egremont was appointed to ſucceed him, as ſecretary far the 
ſouthern department. It was at length alſo found indiſpenſably neceſſary ' 
to engage in a war with Spain, the famous family. compact among alt the 
different branches of the Bourbon family being generally known; and ac- 
cordingly war was declared againſt 323 on the 4th- of January 
1762. A ref} ble armament was fitted out under admiral Pococke, 
having the earl of : Albemarle en board to command the land forces; and 
the vitals of the Spaniſi monarchy were ſtruck at, by the reduction of the 
Havannah, the ſtrongeſt and moſt important fort whieh his catholic ma- 
jeſty held in the Weſt Indies, after a ſiege oſ two months and eight days. 
The capture of the Hermione, a large Spaniſh regiſter ſhip,” bound from 
Lima to Cadiz, the cargo of which was valued: at a million ſterling, pre- 
ceded the birth of the prince of Wales, and the treafure paſſed in hey 20 
through Weſtminſter to the Bank, the very hour he was born. | The: 
loſs of the Havannah, with the ſhips-and treaſures there taken from the 
Spaniards, was ſucceeded by the reduction of Manilla and the Philippine 
iſlands in the Eaſt Indies, under general Draper and admiral Corniſh, with 
the capture of the Trinidad, reckoned worth three millions of dollars. 
To counteract thoſe dreadful blows 3 to the family compact, the 
French and Spaniards opened their laſt reſource, which was to quarreb 
with and invade Portugal, which had been always under the peculiar pro- 
tection of the Britiſh arms. Whether this quarrel was real or pretended,' 
is not for me to decide; It certainly embarraſſed” his Britannic majeſty, 
who was obliged to ſenchthither armaments both by ſea and land. 

The negociations for peace were now reſumed ; and the enemy at-laſtof+ 
fered ſuch terms as the Britiſh miniſtry thought admiſſible and adequate 
to the occafion, The defection of the Ruthans from the confederac 
againſt the king of Pruſſia, and his conſequent ſucceſſes, produced a cefla- 
tion of arms in Germany, and in all other quarters; and on the roth of 
February 1763, the definitive treaty. of peace between his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, the king ef France, and the king of Spain, was concluded at Paris, 
and acceded to by the king of Portugal; March 10, the ratifications 
were exchanged at Paris, The 22d, the peace was ſolemnly proclaimed 
at Weſtminſter and London; and the treaty having on the 18th been laid 
wer the parliament, it met the approbation of a majority of both 

ouſes. | 

By this treaty the extenſive province of Canada, with the iſlands of News 
foundland, Cape Breton, and St. John, were confirmed to Great Britain; 
alſo the two Floridas, containing. the whole of the continent of North Ame- 
rica, on this fide the Miſhflippi, (except the town of New Orleans, 
with a ſmall diſtrict round it), was ſurrendered to-us by France and 


Spain, in conſideration of reſtoring to Spain the iſland of Cuba; and to 


France the iſlands of Martinico, Guadaloupe, Mariegalante, and Defi- 
rade; and in conſideration of our granting to the French the two ſmall 
iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, on the coaſt of Newfoundland; and 
quitting our pretenſions to the neutral iſland of St. Lucia, they yielded 
to us the iſlands of Grenada and the Grenadilles, and quitted their pre- 
tenſions to the neutral iſlands of St. Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago. 
In Africa we retained the ſettlement of Senegal, by which we nearly en- 
ome the whole gum trade of that country; but we returned Goree, a 
mall iſland of little value. The article that relates te the Eaft Indies, was 
dictated by the directors of the Engliſh company; which reſtores to the 
French all the places they had at the beginning of the war, on condition 
that they ſhall maintain neither forts _ forces in the province of- War 
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and the city of Manilla was reſtored to the Spaniards ; but they confirm. 
ed to us the liberty of cutting logwood in the Bay of Honduras in Ameri- 
ca. In Europe, likewiſe, the French reſtored to us the iſland of Minorca, 
and we reſtored to them the iſland of Belleiſſe. In Germany, after. ſix 
ears ſpent in marches and counter: marches, numerous ſkirmiſhes and 
loody battles, Great Britain acquired much military fame, but at the ex · 
pence of thirty millions ſterling! As to the objects of that war, it was 
agreed that a mutual reſti ution and oblivion ſhould: take place, and each 


arty fit down at the end of the war in the ſame ſituation in which they 

egan it. And peace was reſtored between Portugal and Spain, both ſides 
to be upon the ſame footing as before the war. "Ps | 

The war, to which a period was now put, was the moſt brilliant, and 
diſtinguiſhed with the moſt glorious events in the Britiſh annals. No na- 
tional prejudices, nor party diſputes then exiſted. The ſame truly Britiſh 
ſpirit by which the miniſter was animated, fired the breaſſ of the ſoldier 
and ſeaman. The nation had then arrived at a pitch of wealth unknoun 
to former ages; and the monied man, pleaſed with the aſpect of the times, 
confiding in the abilities of the miniſter, and courage of the people, cheer- 
fully opened his purſe. The incredible ſums of 48, 19, me 2 millions, 
raiſed by a few citizens of London, upan a ſhort notice, for the ſervice 
of the years 1759, 1760, and 1761, was no leſs aſtoniſhing to Europe 
than the ſucceſs which attended the Britiſh fleet and armies in every quar- 
ter of the globe. 131 | | 
But the peace, though it received the ſanction of a majority of both 
houſes of parliament, was far from giving univerſal ſatisfaftien to the 
people. And from this period various cauſes contributed to occaſion a 
great diſcontent to prevail throughout the nation, 

On the zoth of April, 1763, three of the king's meſſengers entered the 
houſe of John Wilkes, eſq. member of parliament for Ayleſbury, and 
Jeized his perſon, by virtue of a warrant from the ſecretary of ſtate, which 
directed them to ſeize © the authors, printers, and publiſhers, of a ſeditious 
and treaſonable. paper, intitled the North Briton, No. 38.“ The me” 
publiſhed under this title, ſeverely arraigned the conduct of the admit: 
niſtration, and repreſented the earl of Bute as the favourite of the king, 
and the perſon from whom meaſures of government of a very pernicious 
tendency originated. The 45th number contained ſtrictures on the king's 
 Jpeech. Mr, Wilkes was ſuſpected to be the author, but his name waz 
not mentioned in the warrant by which he was apprehended. He objected 
to being taken into cuſtody by ſuch a warrant, alleging that it was illegal. 
However he was forcibly carried before the ſecretaries of ſtate for examina- 
tion, and they committed him cloſe priſoner to the Tower, his papers be- 
ing alſo ſeized. He was likewiſe deprived of his commiſſion as colonel 
of the Buckinghamſhire militia, A writ of habeas corpus being procured 
by his friends, he was brought up to the court of Common Pleas, and the 
matter being there argued, he was ordered to be diſcharged. This affair 
made a great noiſe ; people of all ranks intereſted themſelves in it, and 
Weſtminſter-hall reſounded with acclamations when he was ſet at liberty. 
An information, however, was filed againſt him in the court of King's 
Bench, at his majeſty's ſuit, as author of the North Briton, No. 4;- On 
the firſt day of the meeting of parliament, after theſe tranſactions Mr. 
Wilkes ſtood up in his place, and made a 0 in which he complained 

o the houſe, that in his perſon the rights of all the commons of England, 
and the privileges of parliament, had been violated by his impriſonment, 
the plundering of his houſe, and the ſrizure of his papers. The ſame day 
« meſſage was ſent to acquaint the houſe of commons, with the informa-, 
tion his majeſty had received, that John Wilkes, eſq. a member of that 
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houſe, was the author of à moſt ſeditious and dangerous libel, and the 
meaſures that had been taken thereupon. The next day a duel was fought 
in Hyde Park between Mr, Wilkes and Mr. Martin, another member of 

liament, and ſecretary of the treaſury, in which Mr. Wilkes received 
a dangerous wound in the belly with a piitol-bullet, Both houſes of par- 
liament ſoon concurred in voting the North Briton, No. 45, to be afalſe, 
ſcandalous, and ſeditious libel, and ordered it to be burnt by the com- 
mon hangman. This order was accordingly executed, though not with- 
out great oppoſition from the populace ; and Mr. Harley, one of the ſhe-. 
riffs who attended, was wounded and obliged totake ſhelter in the Manſion 
houſe. Another proſecution was commenced againſt Mr. Wilkes, for 
having cauſed an obſcene and profane poem to be printed, intitled, „ An 
Eſſay on Woman.“ Ot this, only twelve copies had been privately printed: 
and it did not appear to have been intended for publication. Finding, how- 
ever, that he ſhould continue to“ be proſecuted with the utmoſt rigour, 
when his wound was in ſome degree healed, he thought proper to quit the 
kingdom. He was ſoon after expelled the houſe of commons; verdicts 
were alſo given againſt him, both on account of the North Briton and the 
Eſſay on Woman, and towards the end of the year 17564 he was outlawed. 
Sundry other perſons had been taken up for being concerned in printing 
and publiſhing the North Briton ; but ſome of them obtained verdicts 
againſt the king's meſſengers for falſe impriſonment. | 

In the mean while, the carl of Bute, who had been made firſt lord of 
the treaſury, reſigned that office, and was ſucceeded by Mr. George Gren- 
ville. And under this gentleman's adminiſtration, an act was paſſed, ſaid 
to have been framed by him, which was productive of the moſt pernici- 
ous conſequences to Great Britain; © An Act for laying a Ha- duty in 
the Britiſh colonies of North America, which received the royal aſſent 
on the 22d of March 1765. Some other injudicious previous regulations 
had alſo been made, under pretence of preventing ſmuggling in America ; 
but which in effect ſo cramped the trade of the colonigs, as to be preju- 
dicial both to them and the mother- country. As ſoon as it was known in 
North America that the amp-act᷑ was paſſed, the whole continent was kin- 
dled into a flame. As the Americans had hithertu been taxed by their own 
repreſentatives in their provincial aſſemblies, they loudly afferted, that 
the Britiſh parliament, in which they were not repreſented, had no right 
to tax them. Indeed, the ſame doctrine had been maintained in the Bri- 
tiſh parliament, when the ſtamp act was under conſideration: on which 
— — it was ſaid, that it was the birth - right of the inhabitants of the 
colonies, even as the deſcendants of Engliſhmen, not to be taxed by an 
but their own repreſentatives; that, ſo far from being actually reptefinted, 
they were not even virtually repreſented there, as the meaneſt inhabitants 
of Great Britain are, in conſequence of their intimate connection with 
thoſe who are actually repreſented ; and that therefore the attempt to tax 
the colonies in the Britiſh parliament was oppreſſive and unconſtitutional, 
On the other hand it was cuntended, that the colonies, who had been pro- 
tected by Great Britain, ought, in reaſon and juſtice, to contribute to- 
wards the expence of the mother-country, 4 Thoſe children, of our own 
planting,” ſaid Mr. George Grenville, ſpeaking of the Americans, © nou- 
riſhed by our indulgence, until they are grown to a good degree of ſtrength 
and opulence, and protected by our arms, will they grudge to contribute 
their mite to relieve us from the heavy load of national expence which 
we he under??? / | 

When the ſtamp-a, printed by royal authority, reached the colonies, 
it was treated with every mark of indignation and contempt. Several 
alis of violence were likewiſe committed, with a view of preventing the 
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gpearations of the ſtamp · act; and aſſociations, were alſo forme d. in, the dif. 
ſerent colonies, hereby the people. bound themſelves not to import or 
purchaſe any Britiſh manufactures, till that act ſhould. be repraled. The 
inhabitants of the different colonies alſo eſtabliſhed,committees from every 
colony to correſpond with each other, concerning the general affairs of 
the whole, and even appointed deputies from theſe committees. to meet ix 
CoxonkEss at New York. They aflembled' together in that city, in Octo- 
ber 1765, and this was the firſt congreſs held on the American continent, 
Theſe commotions in America occaſioned ſo great an alarm in Engla 
that the king thought proper to diſmiſs his miniſters. The marquis of 
Rockingham, was appointed firſt lord of the treaſury; and. ſome of his 
lordſnip's friends ſucceeded to the vacant places. In March 166, an ad 
was paſſed for repealing; the American 8 This was countenanced 
and ſupported by the new miniſtry; and Mr. Pitt, though not connected 
with them, yet ſpoke with great force in favour of the repeal. He alſa 
aſſerted, that the profits to Great Britain from the trade of the colonies, 
through all its branches, was two millions a year. 8 

At the time that the ſtamp - act was repealed, an act was allo paſſed for 
ſecuring the dependence of the American colonies on Great Britain. 

The marquis of Rockingham and his friends continued in adminiſtration 
but a ſhort time; though during their continuance in power ſeveral pub- 
lic meaſures were adopted, tending to relieve the burdens of the people, 
and to the fecurity of their liberties. But on the zoth of July, 1766, 
the duke of Grafton was appointed firſt lord of the treaſury, in the room 
of the marquis of Reckingham ; the earl of Shelburne, , ſecretary of ſtate, 
in the room of the duke of Richmond; Charles Townſhend, chancellor 
of the exchequer; and Me. Pitt, now .created ear] of Chatham, was ap- 
pointed lord privy-ſealz but that eminent ſtateſman's acceptance of a 
pecrage, as it removed him from the houte of commons, greatly leſſened 
Pi weight and influence. Indeed, this political arrangement was not of 
any long continuance, and ey changes followed. Mr. Charles Townſ\- 
hend, who. was a gentleman of great abilities and eloquence, made for 
ſome time a confiderabie figure both in the cabinet and in parliament ; 
but, on his death, the place of chancellor of the exchequer. was ſupplied 
by lord North, who afterwards became firſt lord of the treaſury, and ob. 
tained agreat aſcendancy in-the adminiſtration, | | 

In the year 1768, Mr, Wilkes, who had for a conſiderable time re- 
ſided in France, came over to England, and again became an objec. of 
public attention. The limits of our work will not permit us to enter into 
all the particulars reſpecting the proſecution of this gentleman, and the 
ſubſequent tranſactions concerning him: for theſe we muſt refer to our 
quarto edition. It is well known, that verdicts were found againſt him 
on account of the North Bi iton, and for the indecent poem, . Eſſay on 
Woman.“ That he ſuffered a long impriſonment of two years, and paid 
two fines of 5ocl. each. That he diſplayed, great abilities during his 
conteſts with the miniſtty, and was choſen member for the county of 
Middlefex, on the 28th of March, 1768. He was alſo again expelled for 
being the author of ſome prefatory remarks. on a letter which. he pub- 
liſhed, written by one of the ſecretaries, of ſtate to the chairman of the 
quarter-ſeſſions at Lambeth, in which the ſecretary had recommended ta 
the magiſtrates, previous to the unhappy affairof St. George's Fields, 
their calling in the aſſjſtance of the military, and employing them 2fe&ually, 
if there ſhould be occaſion. In the vote for his expulſion; his former of- 
fences, for which he was now. ſuffering. impriſonment, were complicated 
with this chapge ; and a new. writ: was ordered to be. iſſued for the election 
of a member for the county of Middleſen. 5 
The rigour with which Mr. Wilkes was praſecuted, only increaſed his 


popularity, 


Harity, which waz alſo much . augmented by the ſpirit and firmneſs 
Mp e he diſplayed. Before his 888 he had been 
choſen an alderman of London: and on the 16th of February, , 1769, he 
was re· elected at Brentford, member for the county of Middleſex, with- 
out. oppoſition. The return having been made to the houſe, it was re- 
ſolved, that Mr. Wilkes, having been expelled that ſeſſion, was ineapable 
of being elected a member of that parliament. The late election, t | 
fore, was again declared void, and a new writ iſſued for another. He was 
once more unanimouſly re- elected by the freeholders, and the election 
was again declared void by the houſe of commons. After this, a new 
election being ordered, colonel. Luttrel, in order to recommend himſelf to 
the court, vacated the ſeat which he already had in 2 by the ae - 
ceptance of à nominal place, and declared himſelf à candidate for the 
county of Middleſex. Though the whole weight of court intereſt was thrown, 
into the ſcale in this gentleman'sfavour, yet a majority of-near four to one 
appeared againſt him on the day of election; the numbers for Wilkes 
being 1143, and for Luttrel only 236. Notwithſtanding this, two days 
after the Kection it was reſolved in the houſe of commons, that Mr. Lut- 
trel ought to have been returned a knight of the ſhire for the county of 
Middleſex; and the deputy-clerk of the rown was cordered to amend the 
return, by eraſing the name of Mr. Wilkes, and inſerting that of colonel 


Luttrel in its place The latter accordingly took his ſeat in parliament; }..- 


but this was thought ſo groſs a violation of the rights of the electors, that 
itexcited a very general diſcontent, and loud complaints were made againſt 
it in every part of th 8 | 5 

After the term of Mr. Wilkes's impriſonment was expired, in the year 


1771, he was choſen. one of the ſheriffs for London and Middleſex; and 


was afterwards again choſen member for the county of Middleſex in the 
ſubſequent parliament, and permitted quietly to take his ſeat there; in the 
year 1775, he executed the office of lord mayor of the city of London ; 
and hath been ſince elected to the lucrative office of chamberlain of that 
city. In the year 1783, after the change of lord North's adminiſtration, 
at Mr. Wilkes's motion, all the declarations, orders, and reſolutions of. 
the houſe of commons reſpecting his election for the county of Aiddleſex, 
were ordered to be expunged from the journals of that houſe, « as being 
ſubverſive of the rights of the whole body of electors of this kingdom.“ 
And it ſhould be remembered, that in conſequence of his manly and ſpi- 
rited conteſts with the government, general-warrants were declared to.be 
illegal, and an end was put to ſuch warrants, and to the unlawful ſeizure 
of an Engliſhman's papers by ſtate meſſengers, 


N 


After the repeal of the ſtamp- act, which was received with great j oy * 
me quiet there: but unhappily new attempts 


America, all things | 
were made to tax them in the Britiſh parliament, 2 beſides the ex- 
perience of the ill ſucceſs of the ſtamp- act, governor Pownall, a gentle; 
man well acquainted with the diſpoſition of the coloniſts, ſaid in the houſe: 
of commons, in 1767, It is a fact which this houſe ought to be ap- 
prized of in all its extent, that the people of America, univerſally, unit- 
edly, and unalterably, are reſolved not to ſubmit to any internal tax im- 
ll upon them by any legiſlature, in which they have not a ſhare by re- 
preſentatives of their own election. He added, “this claim muſt not be; 
underſtood as though it werę ly the pretences of ant} Weng and de- 
magogues; as though it were only the viſions of ſpeculative enthuſiaſts; 
as though it were the mere ebullition of a faction which muſt ſubſide ; 
en it were only temporary or partial—it is the cool, deliberate, 


principled maxim of every man of buſineſs in the country.“ The 


Event veriſied the juſtice of theſe obſervatiions; yet the ſame year, an act 
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was paſſed laying certain duties on paper, glaſs, tea, -&c. imported into 
Dede to be paid by the colomes, a ur poſe of raifing a revenue 
to the government. About two years after, it was thought proper to re- 
peal theſe duties, excepting that on tea; but as it was not the amount of 
the duties, but the % of the parliament of Great Britain to impoſe 
taxes in America, which was the ſübject of diſpute, the repealing the 
other duties anſwered no purpoſe, while that on tea remained; which ac- 
cordingly became a freſh ſubje of conteſt between the mother- country 
and the colonies. 3 e LY 
In order to induce the Eaſt India company to be-ome inſtrumental in en- 
forcing the tea-duty in America, an act was paſſed, by which they were 
enabled to export their teas, duty free, to all places whatſoever. Several 
ſhips were accordingly freighted with teas for the different colonies by the 
company, who alſo appointed Fig there for the diſpoſal of that commo- 
dity. This was conſidered by the Americans as a ſcheme calculated mere. 
ly to circumvent them into a compliance with the revenue law, and thereb 
the way to an unlimited taxation. For it was eafily Stein, 
that if the tea was once landed, and in the cuſtody of the conſignees, no 
aſſociations, nor other meafures, would be ſufficient to prevent jts ſale and 
conſumption : and it was not to be ſuppoſed, that when taxation was eſta- 
bliſhed in one inſtance, it would reſtrain itſelf in others. Theſe ideas be- 
ing genen ly prevalent in America, it was reſolved by the coloniſts to 
prevent the landing of the tea-cargoes amongſt them, at whatever hazard. 
Accordingly, three ſhips laden with tea having arrived in the port of Boſ- 
ton in December, 1773, a number of armed men, under the diſguiſe of 
Mohawk Indians, boarded theſe ſhips, and in a few hours diſcharged their 
whole cargoes of tea into the ſea, without doing any other damage, or of- 
fering any iujury to the captains or crews. Some ſmaller quantities of tea 
met afterwards with a fimilar fate at Boſton, avd a few other places; but 
in general, the commiſſioners for the ſale of that commodity were obliged . 
to relinquiſh their employments, and the maſters of the tea veſſek, from 
an apprehenſion of danger, returned again to England with their cargoes. 
At New York, indeed, the tea was landed under the cannon of a man of 
war. But the perſons in the ſervice of government there were obliged to 
conſent to its being locked up from uſe. And in South Carolina ſome was 
thrown into the river, as at Bolton, and the reſt put into damp warehouſes, 
where it periſhed. | 
Theſe proceedings in America excited ſo much indignation in the go- 
vernment of England, that on the 3iſt of March, 1774, an ad was paſſ- 
ed for removing the cuſtom-houſe officers from the town of Boſton, and 
ſhutting up the port. Another act was ſoon after paſſed “ for better re- 
gulating the government in the province of Madſachuſett's Bay.” Thede- 


gn of this act was to alter the conſtitution of that province as it ſtood upon 


the charter of king William; to take the whole executive power out of 
the hands of the people, and to veſt the nomination of the counſel] rs, 
judges, and magiſtrates of all kinds, including ſheriffs, in the crown, and 
in ſome caſes in the king's governor, and all to be removeable at the plea- 
ſure of the crown. Another act was alſo paſſed, which was conſidered as 
highly injurious, cruel, and unconſtitutional, empowering the governor 
of Maſſacuſett's Bay to ſend perſons accuſed of crimes there, to be tried 
in England for ſuch offences. Some time after, an act was likewiſe paſſed 
& for making more effectual proviſion for the government of the province 
of Quebec,” which excited a great alarm both in England and America. 
By this act, a legiſlative council was to be eſtabliſhed for all the affairs of 


the prox ince of Quebec, except taxation, which council was to be appointed 


by the crown, the office to be held during pleaſure ; and his majeſty's Ca- 
nadian Roman Catholic ſubjects were intitled to a place in it. Ihe French 
ä las 
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Jaws, and a trial without jury, were alſo eſtabliſhed in civil caſes, and the 
Engliſh laws, with a trial by jury, in criminal; and the popiſh clergy 
were inveſted with a legal right to their tithes from all who were of their 
own religion. No aſſembly of the people, as in other Britiſh colonies, was 
appointed, it being ſaid in the act, that it was then inexpedient : but the 
king was to erect ſuch courts of criminal, civil, and ecclefiaſtical juriſ- 
diftion, as he would think proper. The boundaries of the province of 
Quebec were likewiſe extended, by the act, thouſands of miles at the back 
of the other. colonies, whereby, it was ſaid, a government little better than 
deſpotic was eſtabliſhed: throughout an extenſive country. | 
The meaſures of government reſpecting America had ſo univerſally ex- 
aſperated the coloniſts, that provincial or town meetings were held ingevery 
art of the continent, wherein they avowed their intentions of oppoſing, 
in the moſt vigorous manner, the meaſures of adminiſtration. Agree- 
ments were entered into in the different colonies, whereby the ſubſcribers 
bound themſelves in the moſt folemn manner, and in the preſence of God, 
to ſuſpend all commercial intercourſe with Great Britain, from the laſt 
day of the month of Auguſt, 1774, until the Boſton port bill, and the 
other late obnoxious laws, were repealed, and the colony of Maſſachuſett's 
Bay fully reſtored to its chartered rights. Other tranſactions ſucceeded ; \. 
ink the flame continued to increaſe and extend in America, till at lengths 
twelve of the colonies, including that whole extent of country which 
ſtretches from Nova Scotia to Georgia, had appointed deputies to attend a 
General Congreſs, which was to be held at Philadelphia, and opened rhe 
sth of September, 1) + They met accordingly, and the number of 
delegates amounted to fiſty-one ; who repreſented the ſeveral Engliſh co- 
Jonies of New Hampſhire (2 delegates), Maſſachuſett's Bay (4), Rhode 
Ifland and Providence plantations (2), Conne ticut (3), New York (7) 
New Jerſey (4), Pennſylvania (7), the lower counties on Delaware (3), 
Maryland (4), Virginia (7), North Carolina (3), and South Carolina 
(5 delegates) ; —_ afterwards acceded to the confederacy and ſent de- 
uties to the Congrets, Fic 
They drew up a petition to the king, in which they enumerated 
their ſeveral grievances, and ſolicited his majeſty to grant them peace, li- 
berty, and ſafety. They likewiſe publiſhed an addreſs to the people of 
Great Britain, another to the colonies in general, and another to the inha- 
bitants of the province of Quebec. The congreſs broke up on the 26th of 
October, having reſolved, that another congreſs ſhould be held in the ſame 
place on the 1oth of May following, unlefs the grievances of which they 
complained ſhould be redreſſed before that time: and they recommended 
to all the colonies to chooſe deputies, as ſoon as poſſible, for that purpoſe. 
Shortly after theſe events, ſome meaſures were propoſed in the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, for putting a ſtop to the commotions which un- 
happily ſubſiſted in America. The earl of Chatham, who had been long 
in an infirm ſtate of health, appeared in the houſe of lords, and expreſſed 
in the ſtrongeſt terms his diſapprobation of the whole ſyſtem of American 
meaſures. He alſo made a motion, for immediately recalling the troops 
from Boſton, as a meaſure which ſhould be inſtantly adopted ; urging, 
that an hour then loſt, in allaying the ferment in America, might produce 
years of calamity. He alledged that this conciliatory meaſure would be 
well-timed ; and as a mark of affection and good will on our fide, would 
remove all jealouſy and apprehenſion on the other, and inſtantaneouſly pro- 
duce the happieſt effects to both. His lordſhlp's motion was rejected by a 
large majority, 68 againſt 18; as was alſo a bill which he brought in ſoon af- 
ter for ſettling the American troubles, by 61 to 22. The methods propoſed 
in the houſe of commons for promoting an accommodation, met _ 2 — 
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a fimilar fate. The number of his majeſty's troops was ordered to be aug. 
mented; and an act was paſſed for reſtraining the commerce of the New 
England colonies, and to prohibit their fiſtiery on the Banks of Newſound- 
| 3. A motion was, indeed, afterwards made in the houſe of commons, 
by lord North, firſt lord of the treaſury, for ſuſpending the exerciſe of the 
right of taxation in America, claimed by the Britiſh parliament, in ſuch 
of the colonies as ſhould, in their general aſſemblies, raiſe ſuch contribu- 
tions as were approved ot by the king in parliament. This motion was car- 
ried, and afterwards communicated to ſome provincial aſſemblies: but it 
was rejected by them as delufive and unſatisfactory, and only calculated to 
diſunite them. The petition from the congreſs to the king was ordered by 
his majeſty to be laid before the parliament : , whereupon. Dr. Franklin, 
and two other American agents, ſolicited to be heard at the bar of the houſe 
of commons, on behalf of the colonies, in ſupport of that petition :. but 
__ their application was rejected; it being ſaid, that the American congreſs 
was no ſegal aſſembly, and that therefo: e no petition could be received from 
it by the parliament with propriety. 7 1 | 
It was on the 19th of April, 1775 that the firſt blood was drawn in 
this unbappy civil war, at Lexington and Concord in New England. This 
was occaſioned by general Gage ſending a body of troops to deſtroy ſome 
Hilitary Rores that were at Concord. They ſucceeded in their deſign, but 
were extremely haraſſed and forced to a quick retreat; 65 of them were killed 
170 wounded, and about 20 made priſoners. The Americans were com- 
puted not to have loſt more than 60, including killed and wounded, Im- 
mediately. after, numerous bodies of the American militia. inveſted the 
town of Boſton, in which general Gage and his troops were. In all the 
colonies they prepared for war with the utmoſt diſpatch ; and a ſtop was 
almoſt every where put to the exportation of proviſions. The continental 
congreſs met at Philadelphia on the 1oth of May 1775, 2s propoſed, and 
foon adopted fach meaſures as confirmed the people in their reſolutions to 
cape the Britiſh government to the utmoſt. Among their firſt acts, were 
refolutions for the raifing of an army, and the eſtabliſhment of a large #1 
225 currency for its payment. They aſſumed the appellation of The 
nited Colonies of America,” who were ſecurities for realizing the nomi- 
nal value of this currency. They alſo ſtrictly prohibited the ſupplying 
of the Britiſh fiſheries with any kind of proviſions ; and to render this or- 
der the more effectua], ſtopt all exportation to thoſe colonies, iſlands, and 
places, which {till retained their obedience. : 
Ia the mean time, a body of provincial adventurers, amounting to 
about 240 men, ſurpriſed the garriſons of Ticonderago and Crown Point, 
"Theſe fortrefles were teken without the loſs of a man on either fide : and 
the provincials found in the forts a confiderable number of pieces of can- 
non, beſides mortars, and ſundry kiuds of military ſtores. owever, the 
force of Great Britain in America was now augmented, by the arrival at 
Boſton from England of the generals Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, with 
confiderable retaforcements. But the continental congreſs were ſo little 
intimidated by this, that they voted, a few days after, that the compact 
between the crown and the people of Maſſacuſett's Bay was diſſolved, by 
the violation of the charter of William and Mary ; and therefore recom- 
mended to the people of that province, to proceed to the eſtabliſhment of 
a new government, by electing a governor, aſſiſtants, and houſe of aſ- 
ſembly, according to the powers contained in their original charter. 
Our limits will nat permit us here to relate, as in the quarto edition, all 
the particulars of this fatal war. We can only mention ſome of the moſt 
important tranſactions. On the 15th of June, 19-5, a bloody action took 
place at Bunkers- Hill, near Boſton, in which the king's troops had the ad- 
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2 but with the Jofs of 226 killed and more thin Joo wounded, 
including many officers. But after this action, the Americans immediately 
threw up works upon another hill, oppoſite to it, oh their fide of Charles. 
town neck; ſo that the troops were as elaſely inveſted in that peninſula as 
they had been in Boſton . About this time the congreſs apptinted G 
Waſhington, eſq. a gentleman of large fortune in Virgins, of great m.. 
litary talents, and who” had acquired conſiderable experience in the com- 
mand of different bodies of provincials during the laſt war, to be general 
and commander in chief of all the American forces. They alſo edlen 
a deck: ration, in whieh'they ſtyled themſelves © The repreſentatives of 
the United Colonies of North America, and affigned their reaſoiis for tak - 
ing up arms. It was written in a very animated ſtrain, and contatned the 
following paſſage In our 6wn native land, in defence of the freedom 
that is our birth · Night, and which we ever enjoyed till the late violation of 
it; for the protection of our roperty, acquired folely by the heneft in- 
duſtry of our forefathers and ourſelves;;>againſt'violenee actually offered, 
we have taken up arms, We ſhall lay them down when hoſtikties 
ceaſe on the partiof' tfie aggreſſors, and all danger of their Being renewed 
ſhall be removed, and mot before.“ A ſecond petition to the King was 
voted by the congreſs in which they earneſtly folicited his majeſty to 
adopt ſome method of putting a ſtop t& the unhappy” contet between 
Scat Britain and the colonies. This petition was preſentel* by Mr. 
Penn late governor,/-andione of the propfietors of Pennfylvania; tHrvugh 
the hands of lord Dartmouth, ſecretary of ſtate for the Amertenn depart- 
ment; but Mr. Peng was ſoon after informed. that n AH wer Wauld be 
given to it. The refuſal of the king to give anfwer to'this petite, from: 
neat three mikkiens bf people, by they repreſentatives, *contributed"extced= 
mgy towards farther' Caspers the en nds of the Amthericans. It was * 
| and unhappy determination of tlie cabinet: council, and their advice 
to the king on this point was fatal, if not highly eriminal. An adureßs 
now alſo Was pabliſhed' by the congreſs to the inhabitants 2 85 Bri- 
tain) and to the people of Ireland; mg.. 
But as no condtiatory meaſures were adopted, hoſtilittes fill Gnfinued ; 
and an expedition was ſet on foot bythe Americans gain Canada, th 
which they were induced by an extraordinary commiſſion given te general 
Carleton, the governor of Canada? by which he wus empowered to er- 
body and arm the Canadians, to march but of the country for the ſuhjuga- 
tion of the other culonjes, and to proceed even to Epital-ponifiiments 
againſt all thoſe whom he ſhould deem rebels and Ko mh of the laws. 
The American expedition againſt Canada was chiefly cbnducted by Ri- 
chard Montgomery,” a gentleman of dn amiable character, and of conſi- 
derable military ſkill, on whom the congreſs conferred the rank of hriga- 
dier-general, On the 3 r{t of December, Montgomety attempted to gait 
poſſeflion of Quebec by ſtorm, but was killed in the firſt fire from a bat- 
tery, as advancing in the front of his men: Arnold was alſo dangerouſly 
wounded, about 60 of their men were killed and wounded, and 300 
taken priſoners. The beſiegers immediately quitted their camp, *and 
retired ahout three miles from the city, and the liege was for ſome months 
converted into a blockade. On general Carleton's reteiving conſiderable 
reinforcements and ſupplies- of proviſions from England, May 1776, 
Arnold was obliged to make a precipitate retreat; Montreal, Chamblee, 
and St. John's were retaken, and all Canada recovered by the king's 


troops. * 2 
uring theſe tranſactions, the royal army at Boſton was reduced to great 
diſtreſs for want of proviſions; the town was bombarded by the America, 
and general Howe, who now commaaded the king's troops, which amounted 
; to 
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to upwards of ſeven thouſand men, was obliged to quit Boſton, and em. 


lieutenant-general Clinton, upon Charſes- town in South ogg 
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bark for Halifax, leaving a conſiderable quantity of artillery and ſome 
ſores. behind. The town was evacuated on the 17th of M 1776, 
and general Waſhington dae, took poſſeſſion of it. On the 4th of 
July following, the congreſs publiſhed a ſolemn declaration, in which 
they aſſigned their reaſons for withdrawing their allegiance from the king 
of Great Britain. In the name, and by the authority of the inhabitants 
of the united colonies, they declared that they then were, and of right 
ought to be, Free and Independent States ; that they were abſolved 
from all allegiance to the Britiſh, crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the kingdom of Great Britain was totally diſſolved; and 
alſo that, as free and independent ſlates, they had full power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract alliances, eſtabliſh commerce, and do all other 
acts and things, which independent ſtates may of xighi do. They likewiſe 


publiſhed articles of confederation and perpetual union between the united 


colonies, in, which they aſſumed the title of The United States of 
Hica. , „ 1 4 94 in ad $39.38 

In july 1776, an attempt was made by commodors ſir Peter Parker, and 

rolina. But 

this place was ſo ably defended by the Americans under general Lee, that 
the Britiſh: commodore and general were obliged to retire, the king's ſhips' 
having ſuſtained conſiderable loſs, and a twenty-eight gun ſhip; which run 
a-ground, was obliged to be burnt by the officers and ſeamen. However, 
a much more important and ſucceſsful attack againſt the Americans was 
ſoon after made under the command of general Howe, then joined with a 
large body of Heſſians, and a conſiderable number of Highlanders, ſo that 
his whole force was now extremely formidable. The fleet was commanded 
by his brother vice - admĩral lord Howe; and both the general and the ad- 
miral were inveſted with a power, under the title of ++ Commiſſtoners for 
granting Peace to the Colonies, of; granting pardon to thoſe who would 
lay down their arms. But their offers of this kind were treated by the 
Americans with contempt. An attack upon the town of New York ſeems 
to have been expected by the provincials, and therefore they had fortified 
it in the beſt manner they were able. On Long Iſland, near New York, 
the Americans had alſo a large body of troops encamped, and ſevcral 
works thrown up. General Howe firſt landed on Staten Ifland, where he 
met with no oppoſition; but early in the morning of the 22d of Auguſt, 


a deſcent was made by the Britiſh 2 upon Long Ifland, and towards 


noon about fiſteen thouſand were landed. They had greatly the advantage 
of; the Americans, by their ſuperior ſkill and diſcipline, and being better 
provided with artillery, and every kind of military accommodation; and 


the American. paſſes were far from being properly ſecured. Some actions 


and ſkirmiſhes happened between them during ſeveral ſucceſſive days; in 
which the Britiſh troops engaged their enemies with great ardour, and the 
Americans ſuffered exceedingly: Finding themſelves ſo much overpower- 
ed, they at length reſolved to quit the ifland, and general Waſhington 
came over from 5 Vork to conduct their retreat, in which he diſplayed 
great ability. In the night of the 2gth of July, the American troops were 
withdrawn from the ies and their different works, aud with their bag- 

their artillery, were conveyed to the water · ſide, 
ked, and paſſed over a long ferry to New Vork, with ſuch extraor- 


dinary ſilence and order, that the Britiſh army did not perceive the leaſt 


motion, and were ſurpriſed in the morning at finding the American lines 
abandoned, and ſeeing the laſt of their rear - guard in their boats, and out 
of danger. The provincials had been fo ſurrounded by the Britiſh _— 
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and the latter had diſplayed ſuch ſuperior military ſkill, it was a ſuhject of 
wonder that the grrateſt part of the American army ſnould be able to ef- 
fectuate their retreat. 4— the different actions previous to this, the 
loſs of the Americans had heen;yery conſiderable. Upwards, of a thouſand 
of them were taken priſoners, ineluding three generals, three colonels, 
and naairy; inferior officers; their number killed and wounded was con- 
puted to be ſtill greater; they loſt; alſo ſive field · pieces, and a quantity of 
ordnance was found in their different xedoubts and forts on the iflagd ; 
whilſt the whole loſs of the Britiſi troops, if e did not 
amount to more than three hundred killed and wounded, ,.,. 3 
New Vork was now ſoon abandoned, and the royal army obtained ſoma 
other gonſiderable advantages over the Americans: at the White Plains, 
taking fort Waſhington, with a garriſon of 2500 men, and fort Ie with a 
great quantity of ſtores, which loſſes obliged the American general to $37.5 
through the Jexſies to the river Delaware, a diſtance of ninety; miles. Alſo 
on the 8th of December, general Clinton and fir; Peter Parker obtained 
poſſeſſion .of Rhode · iſland; and the Britiſh, troops covered the Jerfics. 
This was the criſis of American danger. All their forts taken, and the 
time of the greateſt part of their army to ſerve, was expired, and the feu 
that remained - with their officers; were in à drſtitute ſtate, with a well 
clothed and diſciplined army purſuing. Hadi general Howe puſhed on at 
that time to Philadeſphia, after Waſhingtoh, it hath. been maintained there 
would have been an end: of the conteſto: but Providence directed other - 
viſe ; and the general's orders from home at ſaid to have prevented him. 
This delay gave: way for voluntscr-winforcements of gentleman, mer- 
chant, farmer, tradeſman, and Jabaurerp;to join general Waſhington, 
who, in the night of, the 25th. of Degember, amidſt ſnow, ſtorms, aud 
ice, with a ſmall-detachment, croſſed the Delaware, and ſurpriſed a bri - 
gade of the Heſſian troops at Trenton. He took upwards of ga of them 
priſoners, with whom he tepaſſed the river; having alſo; taken three 
ſtandards, ſix pieces of braſs cannon, and near one thouſand lang of arms. 
Immediately-afterithis. ſurpriſe of the Heſſians, and depoſiting them in 
ſafety, Waſhington recroſſed the riverito reſume his A at Tren- 
ton{ The Britiſh troops collected in ſorte to attack him, and only waited 
for the morning to execute it; but the Americans, by a happy ſtroke of 
generalſhip, defeated the plan. Waſhiagton, to diſguiſe his retreat in the 
night, ordered a line of ſires in front of his / camp, as an indication of their 
going to reſt, and to conceal what was acting behind them. Then he 
moved completely from the grouud with his baggage and leg. and by 
a circuitous march of eighteen miles reached Prince- town early in the 
morning, carried the Britiſh poſt at that place, and ſet off with near 300 
-priſoners on his return to the Delaware, juſt as the Britiſh troops at 'Tren- 
ton were under arms and proceeding to attack him, ſuppoſing him in, his 
former poſit ion. an . e 
ln the month of September 177%, two actions of ſome importance hap- 
ned between the armies of general Howe and general Waſhington, in 
th of which the former had the advantage; and ſoon. after, the city of 
Philadelphia ſurrendered to the king's troops. But an expedition, that 
had for ſome time been concerted, « invading the northern colonies by 
way of Canada, proved extremely unſucceſsful. The command of this 
expedition had been given to lieutenant general Burgoyne, a very expe- 
rienced officer. He ſet out from Quebec with an army of near 10, ooo 
men, and an extraordinary fine train of artillery, and was joined by a con- 
ſiderable body of the Indians. For ſome time he drove the Americans he- 
fore him, and made himſelf maſter of Ticonderago ; but at length he 
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encountered futh- difficulties," and was ſo vigorouſly oppoſed by 'the 
Americans under Gates and Arnold, that afteritwgiſevere ations, in vhich 
great numbers fell, general Burgoyne and his army of 6, bo men were 
obliged to lay down their arms, October 27 % tn nl hn nn 
About the ſame time, fir: Henry Clinton and general Vaughan made a 
ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Americans up the North River; they 
made themſelves maſters of ſeveral forts; but the Americans complained, 
that in this expedition, and ſome others, the Britiſh troops had wantonly 
ſet fire to houſes! and tons, particularly Eſopus, ànd carried on the war 
in a manner not uſual among civilised nations. Theſe devaſtations great. 
Increaſed the averſion of the Americans to the Britiſh government, whic 
had already taken a deep root. General Howe ſoon after returned to Eng- 
land, and the command of the Britiſh army in America devolved upon ge- 
metal Cfintöom: but it was now found neceſſary to evacuate Philadelphia; 
and acorn Clinton retreated with the army to New®York, in June 
1778. The Briüm troops were attacked on their arch by the Americans, 
but the retreat was ſo ably conducted; or the 'Almerican'peneral Lee be- 
haved ſo il, that their loſs did not amount to — killed and wounded. 
During part of this unhappy war between Great Britain and the eolo- 
nies, tlie latter received=eoniderable' ſupplies of arms and ammunition 
from France; arid the Freie bourt ſeems to have thought this a favour- 
able Opportunity for lefſening-the;power of Great Brain. Some French 
officers alſo entered ifits the American ſervice ;bandion'the 6th of Feb- 
Tukry, 177 8, u treaty of alliance'wwas: concluded bt Purich between the 
French king and the Fhirteen United Colonies ; and in: tliis treaty it ws 
declared, bh at I a vet end of ——.— t maintain effec- 
*tulliy tlie Rberty, ſovereigatyß and ſadependence9 abſolute and unlimited, 
een Unie States of Nortit America, as well in matters of government 
48 of com gerte.“ | ” ey O03 — Gen 4 3% 090011 MAE FA tdb 
Tue parliament and people at Britain now began to be in general 
Alartrietſ at the al cee the American wo Pot nt ef 1778, 
at PhiladelÞþhia; as commiſioners from his majeſty, to ſettie the diſputes 
between the'tHother 1 colonies. But it Was now too late: 
the terms, Which, at an earlier peritd of the conteſt would have been ac- 
*tepted with gratitude, were new refected with diſduin. The congreſs re- 
Fuſed to enter into any treaty wirr che Britiſh commiſſioners; if the linde- 
Pendent of the United States of America was not previouſly aeknowledg· 
ed, or "the Britiſh fleets and ur mies avithdrawn from America. Neither 
"of theſe Tequilifions being complied wir, the war continued to be carried 
on with mutual animoſity. eee 16 og un; COUNT 71S | 
The conduct of France towards Great Britain, in taking part with the 
revolted coloniesLoccafioned Hoſtilities to be commenced between the two 
nations, though without any formal declaration of war on either ſide. On 
the 27th of June, 5445 the Eicörne and La Belle Poule, two French 
frigates, were taken by admirał Keppel. Orders were immediately iſſued 
by the French court for making reprifals on the Mhips of Great Britain; 
and on the 27th of July, a battle was fought off Breſt between the Engliſſi 
fleet, under the command of admiral Keppel, and French fleet, under the 
command of the count d Orviliers. The Engliſh feet conſiſted of 30 
ſhips of the line, and the French 32, befides frigates ? they engaged for 
about three hours; but the actio was not deciſive, no ſhip being taken 
on either fide, and the French fleet at jengeh retreated into the harbour of 
Breſt. Of the Engliſh 133 were Killed in the action, and 373 wounded ; 
and the loſs of the French is fuppoſed to have deen very great. Aſter the 
engagement, there was much murmuring throughout the Engliſh fleet, 
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becauſe a deciſive victory had not been obtained over the French ; at laſt 
the blame was thrown upon fir Hugh Palliſer, vice adeural of the blue, 
who was charged in a news paper with miſconduct, and, diſobedience of or- 
ders. Though no regular accuſation was brought againſt him, he re- 
uired of admiral Keppel publicly to viadicate his condugt from the un. 

vourable reports that were propagated againſt him. This the admiral 
declined, which gave rife to ſome altercation between them; and fir Hugh 
Palliſer afterwards thought proper to exhibit to the board of admi 12 
(of which he was himſelf a member) articles af accuſation. againſt, 
miral Keppel, though for many: months after the. ation, he had continu- 
ed to act under him, and profeſſed the greateft reſpect to him. A mode of 
conduct ſo extraordinary, was very generally and ſeverely cenſured, ma 
the lords of the admiralty ordered a court · martial to bg held fur the trial a 
admiral Keppel. When the court- martial was held, admiral Keppel was 
acquitted in the moſt honourable manner; and ſir Hugh Palliſer's char 
againſt him was declared by the court to be « malicious and ill founded. 
But fir Hugh Palliſer being afterwards tried by another MEAS 
partly compoſed from ſome of the captains of his own diviſion, he likewiſe 
was acquitted ;: his diſobedience to the admiral's orders was conſidered as 
being occaſioned by the diſabled ſtate of his ſhip,; a flight cenſure only 
was paſſed on him for not making the ſtate of his ſhip, known to the admiĩ · 
ral; and his condu& in other reſpe&s was declared to have been merito- 
rious. * N | 

In the Eaſt Indies alſo an engagement happened between ſome Engliſh 
ſhips of war under the command of fir Edward Vernon, and ſome 
French ſhips under the command of Monſ. de Tronjolly, on the 1oth 
of Auguſt, in which the former obliged the latter to retire; and. on the 
17th of October following, Pondicherry ſurrendered to the arms of 
Great Britain. In the courſe of the ſame years the iſland of St. Lucia. 
in the Weſt Indies, was taken from the French; but the latter made 
themſelves maſters of Dominica, and the following year they obtained. pol- 
ſchon of the iflands of St. Vincent's and Grenada. In September; 1779, 
the count D'Eſtaing arrived at the mouth of the river Savannah, with a 
large fleet, and a conſiderable body of French troops, to the affiſtance 
of the Americans. After dallying a month, the French and Americans 
made an united attack upon the Britiſh troops at Savannah, under rhe 
command of general Prevoſt, But the latter defe themſelves ſo well, 
that the French and Americans were driven off with great loſs, and 
D'Eſtaing ſoon after totally abandoned the coaſt of America, And at 
the cloſe of the year 1770, feveral French ſhips of war, and merchant- 
ſhips, were taken in the Weſt Indies, by a fleet under the cammand of fir 
Hyde Parker. | 8 

By the intrigues. of the French court, Spain was at length brought ta 
engage with France in the war againſt England; one of the fu ſt enter- 
priſes in which the Spaniards engaged was the fiege of Gibraltar, which 
was defended by the garriſon with great vigour. The naval force of 
Spain was alſo added to that of France, now become extremely for- 
midable, and their combined fleets ſeemed for a time to ride alinoſt tri- 
umphant in the Britiſh channel. So great were their armaments, that 
the nation was under na inconfiderable apprehenſions of an invaſion ; 
but they did nut venture: to make an experiment af that kind; and aſter 
parading far ſame time in the channel, thought proper to retire to their 
own ports without effecting any thing. On the 8th of January 1780, 
ur George Brydges Rodney, who had a large fleet under his command, 
captured ſeven Spaniſh ſhips and veſſels of war belonging to the royal 
- campany of Carraccas, with a number of trading velle's under their 
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convoy; and in a few days after, the ſame admiral engaged near Cape $t. 
Vincent, a Spaniſfi fleet, conſiſting of eleven ſhips of the line, and twa 
frigates, under Don Juan de Langara. Four of the largeſt Spaniſh ſhips 
were taken, and carried into Gibraltar, and two others driven on ſhore 
one of which was afterwards recovered by the Engliſh. i A Spaniſh 50 
gun ſhip, with 600 men, was alſo blown up in the action. In April and 
ay three actions likewiſe happened in the Weſt Indies, between the 
Engliſh fleet under admiral Rodney, who was now arrived in that part of 
the world, (havjng- previouſly thrown ſupplies into Gibraltar), and the 
French fleet under the count de Guichen ; but none of theſe actions 
were deciſive, nor was any ſhjp taken on either fide. In July following, 
admiral Geary took twelve valuable French merchant ſhips from Port au 
Prince; but on the 8th of Auguſt, the combined fleets of France and 
Spain took five Engliſh Eaſt Indiamen, and fifty Engliſh merchant ſhips, 
bound for the Weſt Indies, which was one of the moſt complete naval 
captures ever made, and a very ſevere ſtroke to the commerce of Great 
Britain, Such a prize never before entered the harbour of Cadiz. 
On the 4th of May, 1780, fir Henry Clinton made himſelf maſter 
of Charles town, South Carolina ; and on the 16th of Auguſt, earl 
Cornwallis obtained a very ſignal victory over general Gates in that 
province, in which about a thouſand American priſoners were taken. 
Soon after, major general Arnold deſerted: the ſervice of the congreſs, 
made his eſcape to new York, aud was made a hrigadier-general in the 
royal ſervice. ' Major Andre, who negociated this deſertion, and was con- 
cetting meaſures with him for betraying the important poſt of Weſt Point 
into the hands of the Engliſh, was taken in the American lines, in his re- 
turn to New York, and being conſidered as a ſpy, ſuffered death according- 
Iv, much regretted for his amiable qualities. | | 
The great expences of the American war, and the burthens which 
were thereby laid upon the people, naturally occaſioned much diſcon- 
tent in the nation, and ſeemed to convince perſons of all ranks of the 
neceſſity of public economy. Meetings were therefore held in various 
counties of the kingdom, at the cloſe of the year 1779, and the begin- 
ning of the year 1780, at which great numbers of freeholders were pre- 
ſent, who agreed to preſent petitions to the houſe of commons, ſtating the 
evils which the profuſe expenditure of the public money occaſioned, &c. 
Some trivial attempts were made in parliament to remedy the grievan- 
ces ſtated in the petitions, but nothing important was effected; the mini- 
ſtry ſoon found means to maintain their influence in parliament - a diver- 
ſity of ſentiment occaſioned ſome diſunion among the popular leaders; the 
ſpirit Which had appeared among the people by degrees ſublided ; and vari- 
pus cauſes qt length conſpired to bring the greateſt part of the nation to a 
patient acquieſcence in the meaſures of adminiſtration, | 
The middle of the year 1780 was diſtinguiſhed by one of the moſt diſ- 
graceful exhibitions of religious bigotry that had ever appeared in this 
country; eſpecially if it be conſidered as happening in an age, in which 
the principles of the toleration were well underſtood, and very prevalent. 
An act of parliament had been lately paſſed “ for relieving his majeſtys 
« ſubjects, profeſſing the Romiſh religion, from certain penalties and 
« diſabilities impoſed upon them in the 11th and 12th years of the 23 
„gf king William III.“ This act was generally approved by men of ſenſe, 
and of Uberal ſentiments, by whom the laws againſt Papifis were juſtly 
fleemed too ſevere. The act at fiſt ſeemed to give little offence to per- 
ſons of any claſs in England, but in Scotland it excited much indigna- 
fion, though it did not extend to that kingdom, Reſolutions were 20 
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ed to oppoſe: any law for granting indulgences to Papiſts in Scotland; 
and a Romiſh chapel was bummed; — of ſeveral Papiſts de ; 
moliſhed, in the city of ws ah The contagian of bigotry at length 
reached, England: a number of perſons affembled themſelves together, 
with a view of promoting a petition to parliament, for a repeal of the 
late act in favqut of the Papiſts, and they aſſumed the title of the Pro- 
teſtant Aſſociation, It was then reſolved, in order to give the more weight 
to their petition, that-it ſhould be attended by great numbers of petitioners 
in perſon ; and a public advertiſement was iſſued for that purpoſe, ſigned 
by lord George Gordon ": | 25 I i 
Fifty thouſand perſons are ſuppoſed to have aſſembled with this view, 
on Friday the 2d of Juae, in St. George's Fields; from whence they pro · 
ceeded, with blue cockades in their hats, to the houſe of commons, where 
their petition was preſented by their preſident. In the courſe of the 
ſeveral members of both houſes of parliament were groſsly inſulted and 
1]-treated by the -populace : and a mob aſſembled the ſame evening, b 
which the Sardinian, chapel in Lincoln's- ina Fields, and another Romiſh 
chapel in Warwick ſtreet, Golden-ſquare, were entirely demoliſhed. A pe 
af the guards were then ſent for, io putaſtopto the farther progreſs of the 
violences, and thirteen of the rioters were taken, five of whom were after. 
wards committed to Newgate, eſcorted by the military. On the Sunday 
following, another mob aſſembled, and deſtroyed a Popiſh chapel in Rope- 
maker's-alley, Moorftelds, On Monday they demoliſhed a ſchool- 
bouſe, and three dwelling-houſes, in the ſame place, belonging to the 
Romitſh prieſts, with à valuable library of books, and a maſs-houſe, in 
Virginia-ſtreet, Ratcliff-highway. - They alſo deſtroyed all the houſe- 
hold furniture of Gr George Savile, one of the moſt reſpectable men in 
the kingdom, becauſe he had brought in the bill in fayour of the Papiſts. 
On "Tueſday great numbers again aſſembled about the parliament houſe, 
and behaved 55 tumultuouſly, that both houſes thought pr to adjourn. 
In the evening, a moſt daring and violent attempt was made to force open 
the gates of Newgate, in order to releaſe the rioters ro were confined 
there: and the keeper having refuſed to deliver them, his houſe was ſet 
on fire, the priſon was ſoon in flames, and great part of it conſumed, 
though a new ſtone edifice of uncomman ſtrength ; and more than three 
hundred priſoners made their eſcape, many of whom joined the mob. 
Now, a committee of the Proteſtant Aſſociation circulated: hand- bills, 
requeſting all true Proteſtants to ſhew- their attachment to their beſt in- 
tereſt, by a legal and peaceable deportment: but none of them ſtepft 
forth, notwithitanding their boaſted numbers, to extinguiſh the flames | 
they had occaGoned ; violence, tumult, and devaſtation ſtill continued. 
The Proteſtant Aſſoc iation, as they thought proper te ſtyle themſelves, 
had been chiefly actuated by ignoragce and bigotry ; and their new con- 
federates were animated by the love of muſchief, and the hope of 
plunder, Two other ni — the houſes of lord Mansfield, and fir. 
John Fielding, and ſeveral other private houſes, were deſtroyed the 
lame evening. The following day, the King's Bench priſon, the Ne- 
Bridewell, in St. George's Fields, ſome popiſh chapels, ſeveral private 
houſes of the Papiſts, and other buildings, were deſtroyed: by the rioters; 
ſome were pulled down, and others ſet on fire; and every part of the 
metropolis exhibited violence and diſorder, tumults and conflagrations. 
During theſe extraordinary ſcenes, there was a fhameful 1naQtivity in 
the lord- mayor of London, and in moſt of the other magiſtrates of the 
metropolis, and its neighbourhood ; and even the miniſtry appeared to 
be panic-ſtruck, and to be only attentive to the preſervation of their own. 
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houſes, and af the royal palace. The magiſtrates, at the beginning of the 
riots, dechned giving any orders to the military to fire upon the inſurgents; 
but at length; as' all property began to be inſecure, men of all claſtes 
began to ſee the neceſſity of vigorous oppoſition to the rioters; large 
belles troops were brought to the metropolis from many miles round 
it-; and an order was iſſued,” by the authority of the king in council, 
«©; for the military to act without waiting for directions from the civil 
magiſtrates, and to uſe force for diſperſing the illegal and tumultuous 
aflemblies of the people.” The troops exerted themſelves with diligence 
in the ſuppreſſion of theſe alarming tumults, great numbers of the riot- 
ers were killed, many were apprehended, who were afterwards tried and 
executed for felony *, and the metropolis was at length reftored to order 
and tranquillity. The manner in which theſe tumults were ſuppreſſed 
by the operations of the military, without any authority from the civil 
rhagiftrate, however neceſſary the peculiar circumſtances of the 
caſe, was thought to be a very dangerous precedent: and that an act of 
indemnity ought to have been paſſed, not only with regard to inferior 

ons who had acted in the ſuppreſſion of theſe riots, but alſo with re- 
po to the miniftry themſelves, for the part they had taken in this tranſ- 
action, in order to prevent its being eſtabliſhed as a precedent. 

While the internal peace of the kingdom was diſturbed by theſe com · 
motions; there appeared reaſon to apprehend an increaſe of its foreign ene- 
mies, by a rupture with Holland; loud remonſtrances were made by the 
Britiſh miniſter to the States-general, complaining that a clandeſtine com- 
merce was carried on between their ſubjects and the Americans; that this 
was particularly the caſe at St. Euſtatia; and that the enemies of Great 
Britain were ſu ** with naval and military ſtores by the Dutch. 

The war with Holland was commenced with great vigour : and that 
republic foon ſuffered a very ſevere ſtroke in the loſs of the if}ahd of St. 
Enftatia, which was taken by the Engliſh on the 2d of February, 1781. 

On the th of Auguſt the ſame year, a very bloody engagement was 
fought between an Engliſh ſquadron of ſhips of war, under the com- 
mand of admiral Hyde Parker, and a Dutch ſquadron under the command 
of admiral Zoutman, off the Dagger Bank. On both ſides they fought with 
_ gallantry, and by bath of the contending ſquadrons the victory was 
claimed. ) 


The war continued to be profecuted with various ſucceſs ; the French 
made themſelves maſters of the iſland of Tobago; and the Spaniards of 


Penfacola, and the whole province of Weſt Florida, with little effectual 
reſiſtance. 'Ear] Cornwallis obtained a victory over the Americans un- 
der general Green, at Guildford, in North Carolina, March 18, 1781, 
but it was a hard fought battle, and the laſs on both ſides conſiderable. 
Indeed the victory was productive of all the conſequences of a defeat; 
for three days after, lord Cornwallis was obliged to leave part of his fick 
and wounded behind him to the care of his enemy, and to make a cir- 
cuitous retreat of 2 o miles to Wilmington before they cold find ſhel- 
ter, and ſo left South Carolina entirely expoſed to the American gene- 
ral. The generals Philips and Arnold committed ſome ravages in Vir- 
ginia, deſtroyed much ſhipping, and about 8000 hogſheads of tobacco; 
but none of theſe events at that time promiſed any ſpeedy termination 
of the war, they rather contributed to draw the- attention of the Ame- 
rieans and the Fr nch at Rhode iſland to that quarter, where the next 
year the depiſive blow was ſtruck which firmly eſtabliſhed American in- 


Lord George Gordon was himſelf committed to the Tower and tried for high trea- 
fon, but acquitted. | | 
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ndence. Lord Cornwallis's ſituation at Wilmington was very diſe 
agreeable, and his force reductd fo low that he could not think of 
marching to Charles-Town by land; he turned his thoughts then to 3 
co-operation in Virginia with Philips and Arnold, and- n his march, 
April e5, 1781. In this central province, all the ſcattered. operations of 
active Po began at length to .converge into a point, and the gran 
cataſtrophe of the American war: opened to the world. By different re- 
inforcements, lord /Cornwallis's force amounted to above 599 excellent 
troops, but ſuch was their plundering and devaſtations on their route, 
and the order of the Americans, his ſituation became at length very cri- 
tical. Sir Henry Clinton, the commander in chief, was prevented from 
ſending thoſe ſuccours to him which he atherwiſe would have done, by 
his fears for New York, againſt which he apprehended Waſhingtom me- 
ditated a formidable attack. This American general played a game 
great addreſs ; as many of their poſts and diſpatches had intercept 
and ithe leteers publiſhed with great parade and triumph in the 1 
York papers, to expoſe the poverty, weakneſs, and gdifunion of the 
Americans; Waſhington ſoon turned the tables an the Britiſh com. 
manders, and derived er advantage from this ſource of ,yexatiqn and 
prejudice. He wrote letters to the ſautbern officers and others, inform 
them of his total ĩnability to relieve Virginia, unleſs hy a direct at tack wi 
the French troops on New Vork. He aſſerted it was abſolutely determin - 
ed on, and would ſoon be executed. Theſe letters were interceped (as was 
intended they ſhould) with others of the like kind from the French officers, 
and the project was ſucceſsful. Sir Henry Clinton was thus amuſed and de- 
ceived, and kept from forming any ſuſpicion of the real deſigns of the enemy. 
ar a variety of judicious military manceuvres, Waſhington kept New 
York and its dependencies in a continual] ſtate of alarm for about fix 
' weeks, and then ſuddenly marched acroſs the Jerſies and through,Penn- 
ſylvania to the head of the Elk, at the bottom of the Cheſapeak, from 
which the light troops were conveyed by ſhipping down the bay, and 
the bulk of the army, after reaching Maryland by forced marehes, were 
alſo there embacked, and ſoon joined the other body under the marquis 
de la Fayette. Sir Henry Clinton receiving information that the cpunt qe 
Graſſe was expected moment in the Cheſapeak, with a large French 
fleet to co-operate with Waſhington, now ſeriouſly attempted to EN 
lord Cortwallis, but without ſucceſs ; for on the 8th of Septemher, after 
a partial action of a few hours between the Britiſh, fleet under. admiral 
Graves, and that of the French under de Graſſe, Graves returned to 
New Vork to refit; and leſt the French maſters of the navigation qt the 
Cheſapeak. Preſently the moſt eſfoctual meaſures were adopted by ge- 
neral Waſhington for ſurrounding lord CornwMlis's army, and on the 
laſt of September it was cloſely inveſted in York. Tqwn, and at Glouceſ- 
ter on the oppoſite fide of the river, with a confiderable body of troops 
on one ſide, and a large naval force on the other, The trenches were 
opened in the night between the 5th. and yth of October, with a 
large train of artillery. The works which | had, been raiſed by the 
Britiſh, ſunk under the weight of the enemies batteries; the troops were 
much diminiſhed by the ſword and ſickneſs, and worn down by conſtant 
watching and fatigue, and all hope of relief failing, the 19th of October 
lord Cornwallis ſurrendered himſelf and his whole army by capitulatiou 
to general Waſhington, as priſoners of war *. Fifteen hundred ſeamen 


* The. American return made the number of priſopers 7,347, land and marine. 
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underwent the fate of the gatriſon, but theſe; with the Guadaloupe fri. 
gate of 24 guns and a number of tranſports, were aſſigned to M. de 
Graſſe, as a return for the French haval power and aſſiſtan de. 
Such was the iſſue of the Virginian war. The capture of this army, 
under lord Cornwallis, was too heavy a blow to be ſoon or eaſily reco- 
vered; it threw Ton over the whole court and cabinet at honie, and 
put a total period to the hopes of thoſe who had flattered themſelves 
with the ſubjugation of the colonies by arms. The ſurrender of this ſe- 
cond 'Britiſh army may de confidered as the cloſing ſcene of the conti. 
nental war in America; for the immenſe expence of carrying it on ſo 
diſtant from the ſeat of preparations and power; the great accumulation 
of public debt it had brought upon the nation; the plentiful effuſion of 
human blood it had occaſtoned; the diminution of trade, and the vaſt in- 
ereaſe of taxes theſe were evils of ſuch a magnitude, ariſing from this 
ever to be lamented conteſt, as could ſcarcely be overlooked even by the 
moſt inſenfible and ſtupid. Accotdingly, on the firſt oſ March, 1932, 
aſter repeated ſtruggles in the houſe of commons, the houſe addreſſed 
the king, requeſting him to put a ſtop to any farther; proſecution of ſo 
+ "offenſive a war againſt the American colonies. This was a moſt important 
even; it rendered a e of meaſures and of councils abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, and diffuſed unĩverſal joy throughout the e ex Fhoſe country 
ntlemen who had 3 voted with the miniſtry, ſaw the dangers to 
Which the nation was expbſed in an enpenſive war with France, Spain, 
and Holland, without a ſingle ally; and feeling the preſſure of the public 
burdens, they at lengtl : deſerted the ſtandard of adminiſtration, and à com- 
- plete revolution in the cabinet was effected, March 25 thy 1782, under 
the auſpices of the marquis of Rockingham, who was appointed firſt lord 
% 30-3973 144147, 5, oft miunpbaungeb 2 bags »*; 
The firſt buſineſs of the new miniſtry, was the taking. meaſures for ef- 
fectusting à general peace. Mr. Grenville was inveſted with full pow- 
ers to treat at Paris with all the parties at war, and was alſo directed to 
© propoſe the independency of the Thirteen United Provinces of America 
In dhe firſt inſtance, inſtead of making it a condition of a general trea- 
ty. The commanders in chief in America were alſo directed to acquaint 
_ the congreſs with the pacific'views of the Britiſh court, and with the offer 
to acknowledge the-independency of the United State. 
pPeate every day became more deſirable to the nation. A ſeries of 
Joſſes agitated che minds of the people. January ith, 1782, the French 
todk Nevis. On the gth of February, the iſland: of Minorca ſurrendered 
to the Spaniards ; and on the 1th of the fame month, the iſland of St. 
Chriĩſtopherꝰ's was given up to the French. The valuable iſland of Jamai- 
ch would ſoon probaBty bave ſhared-the: fame fate, had not the Britiſh 
fleet, under admiral Rodney, fallen in with that of the French under the 
Count de Graſſe, in their way to join the Spaniſn fleet at St, Domingo. 
The van of the French was too ſar advanced to ſupport the centre, and 
a ſignal victory was obtained over them. The French admiral, in the 
Vilſe de Paris of 110 gun; (a preſent from the city of Paris to the 
French king), was taken, with two ſeuenty-fours, and one of 64 guns; 
2 74 gun ſhip blew up by accident. ſdon after ſhe was! in, our poſſeſ- 
ſlon, and another 24 ſunk during the engagement. A few days after, 
tho more of the ſame fleet, of 64 guns èach, were captured. By this 
victory of the 1th of April, the deſign t againſt Jamaita Was ſruſtrated, 
and admiral Rodney's reputation and intereſt were greatly promoted. 
May 8th, the Babrama iſlands” ſurrendeted to the Spantards ; but wo 
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credit of the Britiſh arms was well ſuſtained at Gibraltar, under general 
Elliot, the governor, and their formidable attack on the 1.2th of September. 
with floating batteries of 212 braſs cannon, &c. in ſhips from 1400 to 
o tuns burden, ended in diſappointment, and the deſtruction of all 
the ſhips and moſt of the aſſailants in them. The garriſon was relieved by. 
lord Howe, in the month of October, who offered battle to the combined 
force of France and Spain, though twelve fail of the line inferior. The 
military operations after, this, were few, ahd of little conſequence, Ne- | 
gapatnam, a ſettſement in the Eaſt Indies, and Trincomale on the and 
of Ceylon, were taken from the Dutch by the Britiſh forces; but the 
French ſoon receiving conſiderable ſuccours from Europe, took Cuddalore, 
retook Tiincomale, forced the Britiſh fleet in ſeveral actions, but none 
decifive, and enabled Hyder Ally to withſtand, with a various ſucceſs, all 
the efforts of fir Eyre Coote, and bis troops: e di att te 
The death of the marquis of Rockingham, on the iſt of July, occa- 
ſioned a violent commotion in the cabinet, and, leſſened, the hopes which 
had been formed of important national benefits from the new adminiſtra-. 
tion. Lord Shelburne ſucceeded the marquis as firſt Jord of the treaſury, 
and it is ſaid, without the knowleage of his colleagues. . 
By the treaty of peace between Gras Britain and France *, Great Bri-, 
tain ceded. to France, of her poſſeſſions. before the war, the iſland of To- 
bago, in the Welt, Indies, and the river of Senegal in Africa, with its 
dependencies and the forts on the river; and gave up a few diſtricts in the 
Eaſt Indies, as dependencies on Pondicherry, .and'Karical ; it agreed al- 
{o to reſtore the iſlands St. Lucia, St. Pierre, and Mi nelop, and the 
iſland of Goree; with Pondicherry, Karical, Mahe,  Chandernagore, 
and the comptoire of Surat, in the Eaſt Indies, which had been conquer- 
ed from the French during the war. To prevent diſputes about bounda- 
ries in the Newfoundland fiſhery, it was agreed, that the French line for 
fiſhing ſnould begin from Cape St. John on the eaſtern ſide, and going 
round by the North, ſhould. have for its boundary Why: Ray on the 
Weſtern ſide; and Great, Britain, renounced every claim by former trea- 
ties with reſpect to the demolition of ; Dunkirk,, France on the other 
hand was to reſtore to Great Britain the iſlands of Granada, and the G re- 
nadines, St. Chriſtopher's, St. Vincent, Dominica, Nevis, and Mont- 
ſerrat; and guarantied Fort James, and the river Gamhia, agreeing that 
the gum trade ſhould remain in the ſame condition as before the war, 
1755. The allies of each ſtate in the Eaſt Indies were to be invited to 
accede to the pacification, but, if they were averſe to peace, no aſſiſtance 
on either ſide was to be given to them, > Cs SC 1 
- By the treaty with Spain, Great Britain gave up to that power Faſt 
Florida, aud alſo ceded Weſt Florida and Minorca, which Spain had tak- 
en during the ware To prevent all cauſes of complaint and miſunder- 
ande or the future, it was agreed that Britiſh ſubjeas ſhould have the 


right of cutting and carrying away Jogwoud in the diſtrict lying, between 
the rivers Wallis or Bellize, and Rio Hondo, Hb FR Me HEE of the 
faid rivers for unalterable boundaries. Spain agreed to reftgre the iſlands 
of Providence, and the Bahamas, to Great, Britain, but they had been 
retaken,before,the peace was figngdj . = 
In the treaty with the United States of America, the king. of Great 
Britain acknowledges New Hampſhire, Mafſachuſer's. Bay, Rhode Iſlan 
nd Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New. Jerſey, 
ennſylyania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North. Carolina, South 
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Carolina, and Georgia, to be free, ſovereign, and independent Rater, and 
for himſelf, his heirs and 'ſucceffors, eos all claims to ee 
ment, propriety, and territorial rights of the ſame, and every part there. 
of. To prevent all diſputes in future on the ſubject of boundaries be- 
tween theſe ſtates and the remaining provinces to Great Britain, lines 
were very minutely drawn, which will be noticed in the proper place, 
and ſome favourable clauſes were obtained for the loyaliſts. The navi- 
ation of the Miſſifſippi to remain open to both parties, as alſo the New. 
Pap dlaad fiſheries. _ | | : 
In the treaty with the Dutch, great difficulties aroſe ; but at h 
was flipulated, that Great Britain ſhould reſtore Trincomale in the iftand 
of CH, but the French had already taken it; and that the Dutch 
ſhould yield to us the town of A ay arms with its dependencies in the 
Eaſt cog with liberty to treat for its reſtitution on the point of an 
uivalent. Ys 
has a period was put to a moſt calamiĩtous war, in which Great Bri- 
tain loſt the beſt part af her American colonies, and many thoufand va- 
luable lives, and expended or ſquandered nearly 150 millions of money. 
The terms of the peace were, to many, a ſubject of great regret; but had 
the Lola” it would have been neceſſary to oe borrowed annu - 
ally 17 millions and a half, by which a million Fad annum would have 
been added to the taxes, and 25 millions at leaſt to 'the capital of the 
public debt, according to the uſual modes of funding. The addreſs of 
thanks for the peace was carried in the houſe of lords, by a majority of 72 
to 59, but loſt in che houſe of commons by a majority of 224 to 208. 
The majority of the commons, thus enliſting under the banner of the 
famous coalition leaders, Mr. Fox and lord North plainly indicated a mi- 
niſterial revolution to be near at hand, unſeſs the cabinet would call a 
new parliament. As they did not, the peace-makers were oblged to 
withdraw from power. The two gentlemen jult mentioned were made ſe. 
cretaries of ſtate, and the duke of Portland firſt ſord of the : 
on April the 2d, 1783. All plans of reformation in public offices, and for 
preſerving the nation, which lord Shelburne propoſed, ſeemed now to be 
dropt. Eyery thing went on juſt as the coalition adminiſtration pleuſed, 
till Mr. Fox fro ht into parliament his famous bill for new regulating 
the government of the Eaſt India company, and their commercial affairs 
and territories; a plan of which bill, its progreſs and fate, we have al- 
ready given in our account of that trading company. This bill being 
rejected in the houſe of lords, on December 17, by a majority of 19, oc- 
caſioned a great ferment in the cabinet, and in both houſes of parliamenr: 
A royal meſſage was ſent between 12 and 1 of the morning of the 19th of 
December, to defice the two ſecretaries to fend the ſeals of their office 
rare ; and Mr, Pitt 8 wy ok 3 firſt lord 
of the treaſury, bringing in his friends into t ive ts, 
which Dae 1 — © miniſtration fince his maſt 2 
Some leading independent gentlemen (as they ftyled themſelves) in- 
terpoſed to unite the contending parties, which had filled parlament and 
the country with diſtractions, and tended to the ruin of all; but their en- 
deavours to form what they called a firm, efficient, extended, and united 
adminiſtration, proved unſucceſsful. 1 | 
Perſons of the moſt diſtingaifhed and independent character in the 
houſe of commons, and in the kingdom, now wiſhed that a diffolution 
had taken place weeks before, even at the firſt forming of the coalition. 
At laſt, after ſtrong and repeated contefts between the two parties, 
on the 25th of March, 1784, à proclamation was iſſued for GY Bs 
| preſent 
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preſent parliament, and calling = new one, agreeable to the deſires and 
addreſſes of a great part of the kingdom. Juſt at that critical period, 
the great ſeal was ſtolen” from the houſe of the lord chancellor, which 
occaſioned many fuſpicions, as if done by more than ordinary felons ; 
but nothing farther appeared, and a new feal was preſently made. On 
the 18th of May the new parliament aſſembled, and the commons choſe 
Mr. Cornwall, the ſpeaker of the late houſe, for their preſent fpeaker. 
The next day, his majeſty addrefled them from the throne. A very feeble 
oppoſition was made to the addreſs of thanks in the honfe of lords, and it 
ſoon appeared that the appeal to the people had turned out greatly in Mr. 
Pitt's favour ; for on May 24th, on a diviſion of the houſe for an addreis 
to the king's ſpeech, the numbers for it without any alteration or amend- 
ment, were 282 apainft 114. | 1 | 
Mr. Pirt brought in his famous Eaſt India bill the 3th of Joly, the 
leading particulars of which we have given in our account of that com · 
pany, with a few obſervations upon it. | | 5 
e buſineſs of parſiamentary reform having been taken up by Mr. 
Pitt, he accordingly introduced a ſpecific plan for that purpoſe on the i 8th 
of April, 1785. The plan was to give one hundred members to the popu- 
lar intereſt of the Kingdom, and to extend the right of election to above 
one hundred "thouſand perſons, who, by the exiſting proviſions of law, 
were excluded from it. This acceſſion to the popular intereſt was to be 
rincipally obtained by the ſuppreſſion of decayed boroughs, and the trans- 
er of their repreſentativesto the counties; ſo that the number of the houſe 
of commons would remain the ſame. —After a debate of conſiderable 
length, it was rejected by a majority of 74; the noes being 248, and the 
ayes 174. | | 
"Roi ſt the various meaſures agitated by parliament in 1796, the plan 
for eſtabliſhing a ſinking fund, and employing a million annually ſor re- 
ducing the national debt, engaged their moſt immediate attention, This 
million is produced by the yearly income of the ſtate exceeding theperma- 
nent level of its -expenditure, by a fum' of 'gop,cool. which may be in- 
creaſed to a million by means in no wiſe burthenſome to the people, This 
meaſure, which had the concurrence of every man who defired che emanci- 
pation of the ſtate from the accumulated load of debt and taxes, was car- 
ried into a law, which created commifſioners for carrying the purpoſes of this 
valuable a& into execution. | n 
We come now to a very important tranſaction of the preſent times, 
the impeachment of Mr. Warten Haſtings, late governor general of 
Bengal. 4 | | 
ae buſineſs ĩs ſtill depending, notwithſtanding the ſtrenuous 
endeavours of the friends of Mr. Haſtings to maintain, at the opening of the 
preſent parliament, that the impeachment had naturally fallen to the ground 
dy the diſſolution of the laſt : a doctrine highly dangerous to the liberties of 
this country, by which it would be in the power of the crown to put a ſto 
to any proſecution againſt the greateſt enemies to the ſtate; and the houſe 
of commons had the public ſpirit to reſolve that the trial of Mr. Haſtings 
ſhall ſtill, proceed. | 1 8 fs 
The conſolidation of the cuſtoms and exciſe was the moſt important cir- 
cumſtances deſerving of attention in the year 1787. This was a meaſure at 
incredible labour and detail, as well as of infinite advantage to commerce, 
by facilitating and ſimplifying the intricacies attendant on mercantile trans- 
actions, and the payment of duties; a regulation which was duly and per- 
manently effected. | Th 
e 
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The trade carried on by this country, and other e nations, upon 
the coaſt of Africa, for the — ſe of purchaſing negro-ſlaves, to be em: 
ployed in the cultivation of the Weſt India iſlands, and certain parts of the 
continent of America, does not appear, till of late years, to have been con- 
ſidered with that general attention which ſuch a practice might have been 
expected to excite; a practice ſo abhorrent in its nature to the mild prin 
ciples of modern policy and manners. The firſt publick attempt, we be- 
lieve, that was made to put a ſtop to this traffic, was by the Quakers of the 
ſouthern provinces of America. In Great Britain the ſame ſociety appears 
alſo to have taken the lead, and, after the example of their American bre- 
thren, preſented a ſimilar petition to the parliament of this kingdom. 
The cauſe ſoon after became extremely popular. A great 8 of pam- 
phlets were publiſhed upon this ſubject; ſeveral eminent divines recom- 
mended it from the pulpit, and in printed diſcourſes, and petitions were 
preſented to the legiſlature from the two univerſities, and from ſeveral of 
the moſt conſiderable towns and corporations in the kingdom. 
His majeſty's miniſters thought it proper to inſtitute an enquiry, before 
a committee of the privy council, into the facts and allegations contained 
in the repreſentations of both parties upon the ſubject. The firſt public 
notice that was taken of the ſubjec̃t, was an information communicated by 
Mr. Wilberforce, ſoon after the 1 of parliament, of his intention to 
bring forward a meaſure reſpecting the ſlave- trade. That gentleman being 
at indiſpoſed, Mr. Pitt came forward on the gth of May 1788, in the 
name of his friend, and moved the following reſolution, ® That this houſe 
will, early in the next ſeſſion; of parliament, proceed to take into conſider- 
ation the circumſtances of the flave-trade, complained of in the petitions 
preſented to the houſe, and what may be fit to be done thereupon ;** which 
was. unanimouſly carried. After this, on the 21ſt of May, fir William 
Dolben moved the houſe for leave to bring in a bill to regulate the tranſ- 
tations of the natives of Africa to the Britiſh colonies in the Weſt Indies *. 
By the bill how propoſed, the number of ſſaves to be tranſported in any 
ſhip was to be regulated according to its bulk or tonnage, allowing near- 
ly; one ton ta each man. This was only intended as a temporary relief till 
— 5 moro petmanent expedient could be deviſed by the legiſlature, Hav- 
ing paſſed through the commons, it was carried up to the lords, where it 
alſo paſſed, after having received ſeveral amendments; ſome of which be- 
ing thought to interfere with the privileges of the lower houſe, a new bill 
was brought in, which paſſed both houſes, and receiyed the royal aſſent. 
The year 1788 being the hundreth anniverſary of the glorious revolu- 
tion in 1688, the fourth of November being the birth-day of king William, 
the inſtrument under providence who completed that event, and the fifth 
of this month being the anniverſary of his landing, were obſerved by many 


That there was a neceſſity ſor adopting this propoſition will moſt clearly appear from 
the fads which were proved in the courſe of the debate. It appeared that five feet ſix 
inches in length and ſixteen inches in breadth, was the ſpace allowed on an average to each 
flave, The lower deck of the veſſels was i tirely covered with bodies, and the fpace be- 


een tht flobr of that deck and the roof above, which ſeldom amounted to five feet « ight 


inches, was divided by a platform alſo covered with bodies. Five perſons in every hun- 
dred periſhed at the loweſt computation, in 2 voyage of fix weeks continuance, which, 
5 to the moſt accurate eſtimates of human life, was ſeventeen times the uſual rate 
of mortality. It was indeed much more, becauſe in the eſtimate of mortality perſons of 
every age were ine nded, while in an Aſrican'voyage the aged were intirely excluded. 
and ſew infants. were admitted. Such was the ruinous nature of the trade in the mol: 
favourahle circumttznees; but, in the voyage to the more diſtant parts of Africa, the 
mortality was ſtated to be twice as great; and cotiſequently, thirty- four perſons periſhed 
at the loweſt eſtimation, for one, that would have died in the courſe of nature. a 


5 ſocieties 


ſocieties in London, and other parts of the kingdom, not only with feſti- 
vity, but with deyotion and thankſgiving, | | 

In the ſpace of only four years, which had-elapſed-ſince the complete 
triumph of the ſovereign and the nation over the“ Coalition,” Great 
Britain, under the conduct of a miniſter, who had not yet attained his 
thirtieth year, had riſen from a ſtate of unexampled depreſſion, to her an. 
cient ſuperiority among the European kingdoms. | | 


From this ſtate of public felicity, the nation was rudely and ſuddenly 
being at- 


awoke, in the autumn of 1788, by the reports of his maje 
tacked with an unexpected and dangerous illneſs, The preciſe nature of 
it was for ſeveral days unaſcertained and unexplained, even to thoſe whoſe 
1efidence neat᷑ the £ourt ſhould have enabled them to obtain early and au- 
thentic information. Mean while, Fame augmented the evil, and the 


death of the ſovereign was believed to have either already taken place or 


to be imminent and inevitable. | 
Time, however, gradually divulged the truth, and changed the appre- 
henſions of the nation for the ſituat ion of the king. His diſorder was un- 
derſtood to have fallen upon the brain, and to have produced, as might be 
ex , a temporary privation of reaſon. A ſpecies of interregnum in 
fact took place; though unaccompanied by any of thoſe circumſtances, 
which uſually characterize and accompany that unfortunate ſtate. The 
kingdom anxious, and with eyes directed towards their ſovereign, betrayed 
no ſymptoms, of confuſion, anarchy, or civil eommotion. The firſt mi- 
niſter continued to exerciſe, by a general ſubmiſſion and conſent, the pow- 
ers delegated to him before the king's indiſpoſition; and the political ma · 
chine, well. conſtructed, and properly organized, ſuſtained no derangement 
or injury whatſoever. from this ſhock, except thoſe inſeparably connected 
with delay in the tranſactions or. negociations pending with foreign courts. 
The two houſes of parliament, in conſequence of the preceding proro- 
gat ion, met in 2 ſew days ſubſequent to theſe extraordinary events. The 
general agitation and curioſity, even if they had not been aided! by other 
emotions of hope and fear, of ambition, and of public duty, would alone 
have produced à numerous attendance. Mr. Pitt opened the ſubjeci of 
the ir meeting in a very conciſe and pathetic manner; lamented the occaſion, 
expreſſed his hope that the cauſe would ſpeedily be removed, and in purſu- 
ance of that idea, adviſed an immediate adjournment of a fortnight. As ſoon 
as the adjournment was at an end, Mr. Fox laid claim to the vacant ſcep- 
tre in the name and on the behalf of the heir apparent, as belonging and 
devolving to him of right. | N 
Mr. Pitt demanded the diſcuſſion and deciſion of ſo great and leading a 
principle, which led to concluſions unlimited and undefined, as well as ſub- 
verſive of the tenute on which a king of England had originally received his 
crown; and parliament, rouſed to a ſenſe of the neceſſity of declaring itſelf 
ſolely competent to fill the vacant throne, proceeded to that great act without 
cireumlocution or delay; and having pronounced upon thisimportant pre- 
liminary, then decided that the prince of Wales ſhould he invited and re- 
queſted to accept the regency, under certain limitations 50 
The month of December elapſed in theſe conteſts, and the year 1789 
commenced uuder the moſt gloomy preſages. Mutual aſperity and re- 
- proach embittered every debate. No appearances of convaleſcence or reco- 
very. ſo ardently anticipated by the nation, had yet man feſted themſelvcs 
in the malady of the king. t er nen «Friel | 
A ſecond examination of the phyſicians bo had attended: his, majeſty 
during the d urſe ot his diſorder, which took place before a committee of 
e houſe ot commons, 2nd which was certainly not conducted on the 


part 


; 
| 
| 
? 
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ert of oppoſition with either delicacy or judgment, tended to throw | 
rhe little Fee on the great object of public enquiry: ; the probable dura- 
tion of this afflifting . | | | | 
A very ſhort period, probably not exceeding three days, muſt have com- 
pleted the bill, which was to declare the incapacity of the ſovereign to con- 
duct the national affairs, and transfer the ſceptre, though with diminiſhed 
influence, to his ſon. The members of adminiftration were on the point 
of reſigning their . and the new miniſtry, already ſettled, prepared 
ta enter on office: white the Engliſh people, fondly attached by every ſenſe 
of loyalty and affection to their monarch, as well as fram gratatude and eſ- 
2eem to the firſt minifter, in dejeftion and filence locked on, and ſaw the 
overnment transferred to others, who, whatever abilities they might col- 
ledtively poſſeſs, certainly neither merited nor enjoyed the general approba- 
tion and confidence. | 
But the term of pews roar and misfortune was now arrived; and the 
impending calamity which had menaced England with all the evils of a re- 
gency, far more to be .deprecated and dreaded than thoſe from which the 
vountry had eſcaped in 1784, was ſuddenly and unexpectedly diflipated. 
The diſorder, under which the king had Giffered during three months, 
and whoſe violence had hitherto appeared to baffle all medical ſkill and ex- 
ertion, gradually, but rapidly ſubſided. Sanity of mind and reaſon re- 
ſſumedl their ſeat, and left no trace of their temporary ſubverſion. Time 
confirmed * — _ reſtored to I hn mr rendered ſu- 
-premely and iarly dear to them by the recent and apprehen- 
non of his lo The. viſion of a — fadet r as the 
Tovereign came forward to public view, and was totally extinguiſhed by his 
reſumption. of all the regalifin&ions. The demonſtrations of national joy 
far exceeded any recorded in the Engliftannak, andwere probably move real 
and unfeigned than ever were offered on.fimilar.occaſions. It was not only 
That a king, beloved and reſpe&ter, was recovered from the moſt afflifting 
of all ſituations incident to humanity, and enabled to-ve-aſcend the throne; 
but ſentiments of diſapprobation and of general condemnation, afſixed to the 
menaſures and conduct of the oppoſite , theightened the emotions of 
pleaſure, by a compariſon with that ſtate -from which the kingdom had 
ſo fortunately delivered. No efforts of deſpotiſm, or mandates of ar- 
bitrary power, could have produced the illuminations-which not only the 
capital, but almoſt every town and village, throughout the kingdom, exhi- 
bited in teſtimony of its loyalty ; and theſe proofs.of attachment were re- 
newed, and even augmented, on the occaſion of his majeſty's firſt appear 
ance in public, and his folemn- proceſſion to St. Paul's (on the 2 3d of April, 
1780), to return thanks to Heaven for his recovery. bebop 
Whilſt the ancient government of France was intirely overthrown, and 
a revolution the moſt unexpected was effected, it is difficult to ĩmagine a 
picture of more complete ſerenity than England preſented. The period 
which ee between the months of May 1789 and 1990, affords few 
materials for hiſtory, drawn from the interior events of the time. England, 
at peace with all the world, in the' boſom of, repoſe, ſaw her commerce and 
manufactures extend, her credit augment, and her name excite ref; 
among the moſt diſtant nations ; while many ofthe great ſurrounding Eu- 
ropean kin were either involved in foreign war, or defolated. by do- 
meſtic trou In this happy ſituation, a ſtorm unexpectedly and ſudden- 
ly aroſe from a quarter, where, it would ſeem, that no foreſight or precau- 
tions could have anticipated the danger. Among the new and unexplored 
Maths of commerce, which the ſpirit of a diſcerning and adventurous people 
d attempted to open ſince the peace of 1783, were 6 
| appear 
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appeared to promiſe the moſt beneficial returns. The firſt was a whale 

fiſhery, ſimilar to that which had been carried on for ages near the cvaſts of 
Greenland; but transferred to the ſouthern hemifphere, near the extremity 

of Patagonia, and in the ſtormy ſexs which ſurrounded Cape Horn ; as well 

as in the Pacific Ocean, In the courfe of a few years, this branch of trade 

bad augmented rapidly, and was found on trial to afford very important 
advantages ; nor had it received any impediments from the vague pre- 

tenſions of the Spaniſh crown to the ſovereignty of the ſhores waſhed by 
that ocean, which was the ſcene of their exertions. | 

The ſecond of theſe enterpizes, original in its own nature, able in its 
conception, bold in its execution, and having no precedent for its guidance, 
was directed to countries and to objects almoſt as much unknown to geo- 
graphical as to commercial knowledge or experience. | | 

The north-weſt coaſt of America, the part of the earth to which this 
embarkation was deſtined, extending northward from California and New 
Albion to the Frozen fea, had being ; partly explored, and faintly traced by 
captain Cook; but much remained for future enterprize and induſtry to 
accompliſh, before this diſcovery could be converted to any purpoſe of pub- 
lic utility. He had, however, aſcertained the exiſtence of the continent; 
and he had received from the barbarous natives, with whom he eſtabliſned 
a ſpecies of barter, ſome valuable ſpecimens of furs, in exchange for Euro- 

an commodities of a far inferior nature. | 

The hope of procuring a conſiderahle quantity of thefe rare and coftly 
ſkins, for the ſale of which a very advantageous market preſented itſelf at 
Canton in China, was the leading inducement to the adventurers, who eu- 
gaged in the expedition. | | 

Animated by thefe views, and having received the moſt affirmative 
marks of the protection of government previous to their departure, five 
ſhips were fitted out from London in 1785, and the two ſucceeding years. 
Four of theſe veſſels, after doublin pe Horn, arrived ſafely on the 
north-weſt coaſt of America. The fanguine expectations which had been 
entertained, of —_— a lucrative exchange of commodities with the 
natives, were fully and ſpeedily realized. Cargoes of the fineſt furs were 
procured, aud ſold to the Chineſe, even under great commercial diſeou- 
ragements, and pecuniary impoſitions, at ſo high a price, as amply to re- 
imburſe, and enrich the adventurers. Other attempts of a fimilar na- 
ture were made from Bengal; and two veflels were ſcceſfively diſpatched 
from the Ganges to the ſame coaſt in the year 1786. A factory was eſta- 
bliſhed at Nootka Sound, a port ſituated in the fiftieth degree of northern 
latitude, on the ſhore of America. Poſſeſhon of it was ay taken in 
the name of the ſovereign and crown of England : amicable treaties were 
concluded with the Chiefs of the neighbouring diſtricts; and a tract of 
land was purchaſed from one of them, oa which the new proprietors pro- 
ceeded to form a ſettlement, and to conſtruct ſtorehouſes. Every thing 
bore the appearance of a riſing colony, and each year opened new ſources 
pf commerce and advantage. 

Although individuals, occupied in exertions of this private nature, could 
nat be expected to extend their views or efforts to objects of public utility, 
yet ſome further information was collaterally and incidentally required re- 
ſpecting the continent of America, in the courſe of their voyages. It is 
even pretended that a floop, named the « Waſhington,” navigated for 
ſame hundred miles along a vaſt number of iſlands ſcattered in a fea, 
which interſeRts that continent in a north-eaſt direction, and though the 
accounts hitherto received or tranſmitted, of this ext aordinary ay inte- 
"reſting fact, are nat either fo minute, or ſo accurate, as by any means 
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to entitle them to be implicitly received, yet they appear to be not totally 
deſtitute of foundation or probability. a ii b Url 

That, upon every principle of the law of nations, upon the eſtabliſhed 
uſage in all ſimilar cafes, and as being the firſt ſettlers, the Britiſh adven- 
turers had an undoubted title to the place in queſtion, is beyond diſpute. 
Notwithſtanding this, in the month of May 1789, a Spaniſh ſhip of war from 
St. Blas in Mexico, called the Princeſſa, commanded by M. Martinez, and 
mounting 20 guns, anchored there. The various avocations of trade hav- 
ing led the greater you of the perſons employed at this ſettlement to diffe. 
reut parts of the coaſt, the only Engliſh trading ſhip remaining in the Sound 
was the Iphigenia, The Princeſſa was ſoon joined by a Spaniſh ſnow of 
16 guns; and, for ſome time mutual civilities paſſed between the Spani- 
ards and Engliſh. Theſe, however, were at length interrupted, by an or- 
der being ſent to capt. Douglas (the commander of the, Iphigenia) to 
come on board ot the Princeſſa ; when he was informed by M. Martinez, that 
he had the king of Spain's orders to ſeize all veſſels which he might find 
upon that coaſt, and that he (capt. Douglas) was his priſoner. In conſe- 
quence of this, M. Martinez took poſſeſſion of the Iphigenia in the name of 
his Catholic Majefty, and conveyed the priſoners on board the Spaniſh ſhip, 
where they were ironed, M. Martinez alſo took poſſeſſion of the ſettle - 
ment—hoiſted the Spaniſh flag, and proceeded to erect various buildings, 
on which he employed, together with his own men, ſqme of the crew of the 
Iphigenia. He afterwards permitted Captain Douglas to reſume the com- 
mand of his ſhip; and on repreſenting, that he had been ſtript of his mer- 
chandize, and other ſtores, M. Martinez gave him a ſmall ſupply of ſtores 
and proviſion (for which he took bills on the owners by means of which 
about a fortaight afterhe was at firſt detained, he was enabled to proceed to 

China. 8 

Shortly afterwards, the Engliſh veſſels, the North Weſt America, the 
Argonaut, and the Princeſs Royal, arriving ſeparately at Nootka, from 
their trading voyages, were captured by M. Martinez, their crews were 
made priſoners, and their cargoes ſeized. After ſome detention, the crew 
of the North Weſt America were ſent to China, the two other veſſels with 
their crews were ſent to St. Blas in Mexico, and ſome Chineſe, who had 
been brought to the ſettlement by our people, were detained and employed 
as labourers. 6 . { 

Of the North Weſt America, ſent to China, no authentic account has 
been received; but on the arrival of the two veſſels at St. Blas, a repreſen- 
tation of their caſe having been made to the Spaniſh Governor, tbe ſhips 
were reſtored (on the officers giving ſecurity to indemnify the governor, 
ſhould it be proved they were lawful prizes) the crews were furniſhed with 

roviſions, ſtores, and money, to enable them to reſume their voyage. 

Of theſe tranſactions only a partial, vague, and uncircumſtantial account 
was known by his majelty's nuniſters till the zoth of April 1790, when cap- 
tain Mears preſented his memorial to Mr. Grenville. This paper indeed 
conveyed an intelligence of a very different nature from that which had 
been previouſly received. Within one week after the affair was commu- 
nicated, the moſt active and formidable preparations were made, a poſitive 
demand of preliminary ſatisfaction and reſtitution was ſent to Madrid, and 
the people of England were called upon to adopt the national vindication. 
The firſt communication of this buſineſs to the public was by his Majeſty's 
meſlage to parliament on the 5th of May. ? 

An attention to the honour of their country made it therefore neceſſary 
for our miniſters, to call upon the court of Spain itſelf to give direct ſatis - 
faction for an injury committed by an officer acting under its immediate 
commiſſion, and grounded on its pretenſions of ap excluſive right to 108 

whole 
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whole continent of America. To this it was neceflary far his Catholic 


majeſty to acknowledge that ſuch an injury had been committed, and this 
was mot expreſſiy declared and ſigned by count de Florida Blanca, in the, 
name and by the order of his Catholic majeſty, at Madrid, the -4th-July, 
1790. The acknowledgement of the injury was an expreſſion which im 
plied a conceſſion that the Court of Spain had no right to uſe force in pre- 
venting Britiſh ſubjects from viſiting the coaſts in queſtion tor the purpoſes 
of trade and ſettlement. llt | | 1 8 
The public were waiting with painful anxiety for the determination of 
the objects of the depending negotiation ; deprecating indeed the dreadful 
alternative of appealing to the ſword for the vindication of our rights; yet 
fatisfied of the juſtice of our cauſe, and confidently looking forward to an 
honourable and happy termination of a conteſt, originating in the violent 
proceedings and e claims of the court of Spain, when the agree- 
able news arrived that a Convention was agreed upon between his Britan- 
nic majeſty and the king of Spain, and ſigned at the Eſcurial the 28th of 
October, 1790, by their plenipotentiaries Alleyne Ficz-Herbert, Eſq. on 
the part of his Britannic majeſty, and by count de Florida Blanca on that 
of his Catholic majeſty ; which was finally ratified by the court of Spain, 
and exchanged with Mr. Fitz-Herbert againſt his majeſty's ratification on 
the 22d of November, 1790, at the palace of the Eſcurial, by his Catholic 
majeſty's miniſter. a | | 
To defray the expence attending the naval and military armaments, 
Mr. Pitt propoſed to raife not merely the intereſt of the debt recently in- 
curred; but to extinguiſh the principal itſelf, in the ſpace of four years; 
though amounting to about three millions ſterling. The effect of ſo judici- 
ous and provident a meaſure, which muſt evincethe ſources of the country 
which Hh it, will be felt through every kingdom of Europe. b 
But though Great Britain was thus happily reſcued from war in this 
quarter of the globe, accident or ambition involved our Indian poſſeſſions 
in conteſt and in blood. At ſo remote a diſtance, it is difficult to judge 
accurately of cauſes and effects; but, as nearly as a diligent enquiry has 
enabled us to collect the truth, we ſhall give it in our hiſtorical narrative of 
that country, under which it will more naturally fall. | 
The cauſe of toleration received, in the year 1791, an acceſſion which 
muſt be peculiarly grateful to the friends of freedom. It is remarkable, 
that, notwithſtanding the radical freedom of our conſtitution, no nation in 
Europe has been more jealous of their religious eſtabliſhment, and ſcarcely 
have the Roman Catholic ſtates themſelves lqaded with a more oppreſhve 
weight of civil penalties thoſe who diſſented in religious opinion, It has, 
for almoſt half a century, been the taſk of the legiſlature to root out, gradu- 
ally and cautiouſly, from the code of our laws, thoſe diſgraceful ſtatutes. 
They are not yet entirely removed, but in proportion as the peaceful in- 
fluence of philoſophy ſhall extend over the minds of men, we have liitle 
doubt but all parties will ſee the abſurdity of ſacrificing the cardinal virtue 
Charity at the ſhrine of vain ſpeculation : and, as the fears and jealouſies 
of mankind thall ſubſide, in the courſe of a few years every trace of perſe- 
cution will fade away. As the Romiſh church was the grand object of 
terror in the firſt ages of reformation, it was ſcarcely matter of ſurprize- 
that our ſtatute-book ſhould be loarled with the moſt rigorous and ſanguin- 
ary edits directed againſt the profeſſors of that obnoxious faith; and 
though in the year 1780 ſome of theſe were removed, yet in the year 1791, 
in a well-known book, Bura's Eccleſiaſtical Law, not leſs than ſeventy 
pages were to be found, entirely occupied with the bare enumeration of 
the penal ſtatutes in force againſt the Roman catholics. Among theſe 
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were ſome of the moſt ſanguinary nature It was high treaſon and death 
to make a convert to the Roman Catholic faith - Severe penalties were 
enacted on papiſts for hearing maſs, by ſome ſtatutes ; and, by others, 
they were compelled to attend the eſtabliſhed worſhip, however contrary to 
their conſciences. That ſuch laws ſhould have been framed in times of 
difficulty and danger, in times when the church of Rome fouriſhed in all 
the a paw of temporal er, and urged her authority by alt the rigours 
of perſecntion, and all the artiſiees of bigotry, is not ſurprizing z it is only 
farprizing that they ſhould have been ſuffered to remain in force for cen- 
taries of peace and tranquillity, when the power of the is annihilated 
even in countries profeſſing his religion, and when all the obnoxious prin- 
eiples of that religion are diſavowed by its profeſſors. A reform in the pe- 
na} ſtatutes became the more neceſſary, ſince, in the courſe of the year 
2790, a large body of catholic diſſenters had formally proteſted dow the 
temporal power of the pope, againſt his aſſumed authority of releafing men 
from their civil-obligations, or diſpenſing with the ſacredneſs of oaths. 

It was upon theſe principles, and fupported by theſe arguments, that 
Mr. Mitford moved, on the 21ſt of February, 1791, for a committee of the 
whole houſe to enable him © to bring in a bill to relieve, upon conditions 
and under reſtriftions, perſons called proteſting catholic 7 — from 
certain penalties and diſabilities, to which papiſts, or perſons proſeſſing the 

piſh religion, are by law ſubject.“ This bill, Mr. Mitford added, would 
be milor to that which had paſſed in Ireland ſome years ſince; and as no 
Nl conſequences had reſulted in a country where the Roman catholics were 
fo much more numerous than in this, he ſhould hope the houſe would fee 
no impropriety in the propoſition. The houſe entered upon the ſubject 
with a liberality which does them infinite honour, and the bill proceeded 
through its ſeveral ſtages without oppoſition, 

The rights of juries had long been in an indefinite and indeterminate 
ſtate, particularly in the cafe of libels ; and diſputes diſgraceful in them- 
ſelves, and injurious to the adminiſtration of juſtice, had frequently ariſen 
between the court and the jury, between the judges and the counſel ; even 
among the profeſſors of the law, a difference of opinion had long exiſted. 
While the herd of mere technical practitioners earneſtly ſupported the in- 
deſeaſible authority of the bench, that oracle of conſtitutional juriſprudence 
lord Camden, Mr. Erſkine, and many others of the greateſt eminence, held 
the rights of an Engliſh jury in too ſacred a light to ſuffer the great conſti- 
tutional principle on which that inſtitution was founded, to be undermined 
by the fallacious doctrine of precedents. 

On the 25th of May, in this year, Mr. Fox preſented his bill for remov- 
ing douhts with reſpect to the rights of juries in criminal caſes. The bill 
ſets forth that juries, in caſes of libels, ſhould have a power of judging the 

hole matter, and of finding a general verdict of guilty or not guilty. 
With a flight oppoſition from the legal profeſſion, it completed its progrefs 
through the houſe of commons. In the houſe of lords, where the in- 
fluence of the law is more predominant, it experienced a very different 
reception, and was ſtrongly oppoſed. However, in the following year, 
this great conſtitutional point was at laſt decided by the lords and commons, 
that JURIES ARE JUDGES OF BOTH THE LAW AND THE FACT. 

Early in the ſeſſions of 1791, Mr. Wilberforce made a motion, in a com- 

mittee of the houſe of commons appointed for receiving and examining 
evidence on; the flave-trade, « that the chairman be inftructed to move for 
leave 2 brſ in a bill to prevent the further importation of African ne- 
inta, the Britiſh calonies,”” Although this queſtion was ſupported 

with great ability and eloquence by Mr. Francis, Mr. W. Smith, the _ 
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cellor of the exchequer, and Mr. Fox, yet it was negati ved by a majority of 
5. One immediate conſequence of this was the eſtabliſhment of a company 
for the expreſs porpoſe of cultivating Weſt India and other tropical pro- 


ductions at Sierra Leona, on the coaſt of Africa, the bill for chartering 
which was introduced on the 28th of March, by Mr. Thornton. 

In purſuance of a meſlage from his majeſty, a bill was brought into par- 
liament for ſettling the conſtitution of Canada, a matter of great impor̃- 
tance, and long in agitation, The province is to be divided into two go- 
vernments, called Upper and Lower Canada; and it is hoped that this 
diviſion will put an end to the debates between the old French inhabitants, 
and the Britiſh ſettlers, as each will have a majority in their own depart- 


ment. A council and a houſe of awer, are intended for each govern- 
u 


ment: the members of the council being ſuch for life, and reſerving power 
to the Britiſh ſovereign of annexing to certain honours an hereditary right 
of ſitting in the council. The taxes to be levied and diſpoſed of by this ho 
giſlature of each diviſion ; and the preſent laws and ordinances to remain, 
till altered by the new legiſlature. 

On the 28th of March, 1791, a meſſage was delivered from his majeſty, 
importing that the endeavours which he had uſed, in conjunction with his 
' allies, to effect a pacification between Ruſſia and the Porte, not having 

prove ſucceſsful, his majeſty judged it requiſite, in order to add weight to 

is repreſentations, to make ſome further augmentation of his naval ſorce. 
In conſequence of a majority in ſupport of this meaſure, a very large naval 
armament was prepared. Our fleet, collected to ſupport the cauſe of the 
Turks againſt Ruſha, amonnted, in April, to thirty-three ſhips of the line; 
and after maintaining this large equipment for four months, at an enor- 
mous expence, it was, at laſt, diſmiſſed. The propoſed Ruſſian war was 
certainly moſt unpopular, and the reception which the propoſition of it 
met with in the houſe of commons, ought perhaps to have dated the im- 
mediate dereliction of a meaſure, which, however meritorious its inten- 
tions might be, was not crowned by the public favour. No valuable pur- 
poſe was e , this armament. Ruſſia has yielded little or nothing 
more than her firſt propoſal; and we have not ſo effectually aſſiſted the 
Turks, as to have any claim to their gratitude. The miniſter's popularity 
was conſiderably injured by theſe expenſive and injudicious preparations; 
in which Europe was aſtoniſhed to behold, for the firſt time, Britain acting 
in a ſubſervient capacity to the narrow and intereſted politics of Pruſſia. 

Soon after the riſing of the parliament, the nation was diſgraced by a 
ſeries of outrages and violences, as unprovoked and wanton, as have ever 
darkened the annals of a civilized people, and which, for the ſpace of 
four days, ſpread terror and alarm through the large opulent town of Bir- 
mingham, and the adjacent country. 

Concerning the French revolution much difference of ſentiment pre- 
vailed among the higher ordersof ſociety in this country, and much heat 
and ill temper the diſcuſſion of that ſubject appeared unneceſſarily to pro- 
voke. The ſame cauſe of diſcord was found to pervade the inferior claſſes, 
and conſiderable pains were taken to excite the paſſions and prejudices of 
the people againſt the aſſertors of Gallic liberty. On the other hand, a 
conſiderable body of the Whig party in Great Britain rejoiced in the eman- 
cipation of a neighbouring nation, and flattered themſelves that they ſaw 
in the eſtabliſhment of the French conſtitution, not only the annihila- 
tion of deſpotiſm in that country, but the commencement of a new 
ſyſtem of politics in Europe, the baſis of which was peace, happinefs, and 
mutual concord. 5 

In moſt of the larger towns in Great Britain, aſſociations were formed 
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for the celebration of that event, by anniverſary dinners on the 14th of 
July; but the oppoſite party were not indifferent mares of theſe pro- 
ceedings. The populace were 1nflamed by the moſt injurious inſinuations 
conveyed in newſpapers and pamphlets : the friends of the French revoluti. 
on were (certainly falſely as to tlie majority) ſti nora, as determined repub - 
licans; and the act of joining in a convivial meeting nn the odious 14th 
of July, was repreſented as an attempt to overturn the Britiſh conſtitution 
in church and ſtate. | n | 
Notwithſtanding the pains which had been taken to depreciate theſe aſ. 
ſociations, the meeting in London conſiſted of not leſs than 1,500 reſpect- 
able gentlemen, many of them literary characters of high reputation.— 
As, however, rumours had been ſpread to the diſadvantage of the meeting, 
and the populace appeared to collect in a tumultuous manner round the 
Crown and Anchor tavern, where the meeting was held, the company 
diſperſed at an early hour. ; 
At Birmingham the cauſes of diſcord were more numerous than even 
in London. A violent animoſity had ſubſiſted for years between the high 
church party and the diſſenters of that place; and the religious controver- 
fies which took place between Dr. Prieſtley and ſome of the clergy of Bir- 
mingham greatly contributed to increaſe this animoſity. | 
In ſuch circumſtances, it is not ſurprizing that the ignorant part of the 
inhabitants ſhould confound the cauſe of the French revolution with that 
of the difſeuters, eſpecially ſince the majority of that perſuaſion have, ſince 
the Revolution in 1688, been firmly attached to the whig ſyſtem, and fince 
Dr. Prieſtley, whom the populace conſidered agat the head of the diſſenters 
there, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by oppoſing the celebrated pamphlet of 
Mr. Burke. From the publication indeed of the doctor's pamphlet on that 
ſubject, it is ſaid that the profane habit of drinking“ damnation and con- 


fuſion to the preſbyterians, at the convivial entertainments in the town, 


was viſibly increaſed. | 
A feſtive meeting in commemoration of the French revolution was pro- 
jected at Birmingham on Thurſday the 14th of July; and on the pi eced- 
ing Monday fix copies of a moſt inflammatory and ſeditious hand- bill, pro- 
poſing the French revolution as a model to the Engliſh, and exciting them 
to rebellion, were left by ſome perſon unknown in a public houſe. As the 
contents of this hand-bill were pretty generally circulated, they cauſed 
ſome ferment in the town ; the magiſtrates thought it proper to offer a re- 
ward of 100 guineas for diſcovering the author, printer, or publiſher of 
the obnoxious paper; and the friends of the meeting intended for the 1 4th, 
thought it neceſſary at the fame time to publiſh an advertiſement, expli- 
citly denying the ſentiments and doctrines of the ſeditious hand-bi1l, and 
diſavowing all connexion with its author or publiſhers. | 
The views and intentions of the meeting having, however, been much 
miſrepreſented, the majority of the gentlemen, who projected it, thought 
it «dyifable to relinquiſh the ſcheme ; accordingly notice was given to that 
effect; but the intention was revived, and the company met at the ap- 
pointed time to the amount of between eighty and ninety. The ingeni- 


ous Mr. Keir, well known for his great attainments in chemiſtry and other 


branches of philoſophy, and a member of the eſtabliſhed church, was 

placed in the chair. = 7 | 

I The gentlemen had ſcarcely met, before the houſe was ſhrrounded by a 
tumultuous crowd, who teſtified their diſapprobation by hiſſes and groans, 

and by the ſhout of church and king,” which became the watch-word 

en this occaſion. At five o'clock the company diſperſed ; and ſoon after- 


wards 
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wards the windows in the front of the hotel were demoliſhed, notwith - 
ſtanding the appearance and interference of the va gerte 


Dr. Prieſtley did not attend the feſtival, but dined at home, at Fairhill, 
with a friend (the celebrated Mr. A. Walker, the philoſopher) from Lon- 


don. Aſter ſupper they were alarmed with the intelligence that the mob 


were aſſembled at the new diſſenting meeting- houſe (Dr. Prieſtley's), and 
were threatening both the doctor and his houſe. The rioters ſoon ſet the 


meeting on fire, and nothing remained that could be conſumed. The old. 


meeting-houſe ſhared almoſt a ſimilar fate. After this they proceeded to 


Dr. Den houſe, the doctor and his family having juſt had time to 
1 


eſcape to a dinall diſtance, where they could diſtinctly hear every ſhout of 
the mob, and the blows of the inſtruments which were uſed to break down 
the doors. The whole of the doctor's library, his valuable philoſophical 
apparatus, his manuſcripts and papers, were deſtroyed by the mob. The 
uext:day this infatuated multitude demoliſhed the elegant manſion of Mr. 
Ryland, where, finding a profuſion of liquor, a dreadful ſcene of intoxi- 
cation enſued ; and ſeveral of the wretched rioters periſhed in the cellars 
by ſuffocation, or by the falling in of the rovf. The country reſidence of 
Mr. Taylor, the houſes of Mr. Hutton (the ingenious hiſtorian of Bir- 
mingham,) of Mr. 3 of Mr. Ruſſel, and ſeveral others, were de- 
ſtroyed by the reſiſileſs fury of the mob; who continued their depreda- 
tions until Sunday night, when three troops of the fifteenth of light dra- 
goons arrived. The town was then illuminated, and all was acclamation 
and joy.—Of the unfortunate and infatuated wretches, who were takett 
in the act of rioting, five were tried at Worceſter, and one was found 
guilty and executed. At Warwick twelve. were tried, but only four re- 
ceived ſentence of death, of whom one was repricved.—For the honout 
of our country we indulge the earneſt hope that the diſgraceful ſcenes 
which were acted at Birmingham in 1791, will never be revived ; but that 
while the continent of Europe is unhappily drenched in human blood, 
this iſlafſd will remain as conſpicuous for its harmony, order, and tranquil- 
lity, as for its conſtitutional freedom and national proſperity. | 

The marriage of the duke of York with the princeſs-royal of Pruſſia 
took place on the 2gth of September, this year, at Berlin; and on the 
25th of October they arrived in England, and were received with public 
joy and applauſe. The Pruſſan monarch gave to the princeſs a portion of 
100,000 crowns. A formal renunciation is made in favour of the male 
ſucceſſion, of all right of inheritance ariſing from the Houſe of Pruſſia and 
Brandenburgh, as uſually done on the marriages of the Pruſſian princeſſes, 
The ſum of 4oool. ſterling is annually aſſigned for pin-money and other 
expences; and 8oool. annually of jointure, in caſe of the death of her 
huſpand. In conſequence of this union, and to enable his royal highneſs 
to live in a ſtyle ſuitable to his exatted ſtation, and to the high rank of 
the illuſtrious perſonage to whom he was allied, parliament have voted 
the ſum of 18,0001. per annum upon his royal highneſs. His majeſty has 
al ſo ſettled an additional 700. l. per annum npon ; ie out of his Iriſh re- 
venue, which, with 12, 00 per annum which he before enjoyed, make 
the ſum of 375cocl. per annum. The revenues ariſtmg from the biſheprick 
of Oſnaburgh are ſaid to amount to about 15,000): per annum. 

On the 2d of April, 1792, the houſe of commons, in a committee of 
the whole houſe on the African ſlave trade, came to a reſolution, 230, 
againſt 853 for the gradual abolition, This ſubject was ſupported by the 
united talents of Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt, for the im- 
mediate abolition. Mr. Dundas took a middle courſe, and argued for the 
gradual relinquiſhment of a traffic, rn} every good man mutt abhor, 
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as degrading and debaſing our fellow - creatures to a level with beaſts. This 
bill, however, met with a different reception in the houſe of lords. 

The royal proclamation on the 21ſt of May, 1792, againſt ſeditious 
writings, which was followed by orders for the embodying the militia 


of the kingdom, engaged a conſiderable ſtare of the public attention. 


It had the intended effect, and excited numerous addreſſes, teſtifyin g the 
loyalty of the people. 


GeNEALoGICarl LisT or THE ROYAL Family of GREAT Befraix. 
George William Frederic III. born June 4, 1738 ; proclaimed king of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, and elector of Hanover, October 26, 
1-60 ; and married, Sept. 8, 1761, to the princeſs Sophia Charlotte, 
of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, born May 16, 1744, owned" September 22, 
1761, and now have iſſue : | 
1. George N. pr Frederic, prince of Wales, born Auguſt 12, 1762. 
2. Prince Frederic, born Auguſt 16, 1763, elected biſhop of Oſna- 
burgh, e 27, 1764, created duke of Vork and Albany, Novem- 
ber 7, 1784. K. G. and K. B. married Sept. 29, [791 Frederica- 
Charlotta-Ulrica-Catherina, Princefs Royal of Pruffta, | 
3. Prince William Henry, born Auguſt 21, 1765, created duke of 
Clarence, K. G. and K. F. 
4+ Charlotte-Auguſta-Matilda, Princeſs Royal of England, born Sep. 
tember 29, 1766. | 
Prince Edward, born November 2, 1767. 
. Princeſs Auguſta Sophia, born November 8, 1768. 
7+ Princeſs Elizabeth, born May 22, 1770. 2 
8. Prince Erneſt Auguſtus, born June 5, 1771. 
9. Prince Frederic Augnſtus, born January 27, 1772- 
10. Prinec Adolphus Frederic, born February 24, 1774. 
11. Princeſs Mary, born April 25, 1776. * 
12. Princeſs Sophia, born November 3, 1777. | 
13. Princeſs Amelia; born Auguſt 7, 1783. 
Iſſue of the late prince of Wales by the princeſs Auguſta of Saxe Gotha, 
now living : 
1. Her royal highneſs Auguſta, born Auguſt 11, 1737 ; married the 
hereditary prince (now duke) of Brunſwick Lunenburgh, January 16, 1764. 
2, His preſent majeſty. - 
3. Prince William Henry, duke of Glouceſter, born November 25, 


1743. 


„ 
HOUGH this principality is politically included in England, yet 


as it has diſtinction in language and manners, I have, in confer- 
mity with common cuſtom, aſſigned it a ſeparate article. 


F EXTENT AND SITUATION. 
Miles. e Degrees. 5 


Length 130 | 51 and 54 North latitude. 
Breadth 96 : ETC! | 2,41 and 4, 50 Weſt longitude. 


Area in ſquare miles 7011. 


Name 


\ME 


covered in Wales. The Welch filver may be known by its being 
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Nang AND LANGUAGE.) The Welch, according to the beſt anti- 
quaries, are deſcendants of the Belgic Gauls, who made a ſettlement 
in England about fourſcore years before the firſt deſcent of Julius Cæſar, 


and thereby obtained the name of Galles or Walles (the G and W being 


promiſcuouſly uſed by the ancient Britons), that is, Strangers. Their 

languige has a ſtrong affinity with the Celtic or Phcenician, and is high] 

commended for its pathetic and deſcriptive powers by thoſe who under- 
ndit. 

BounDavrIEs.] Wales was formerly of greater extent than it is at pre- 
ſent, being bounded only by the Severn and the Dee; but after the Sax- 
ons had made themſelves maſters of all the plain country, the Welch, or 
ancient Britons, were ſhut. up within more narrow bounds, and obliged 
gradually to retreat weſtward. It does not however appear that the Sax- 
ons ever made any farther conqueſts in their country than Mapmouthſhire 
and Herefordſhire, which are now reckoned part of England. This coun- 
try is divided into four circuits. See ENGLAND. 

CLIMATE, SOIL, AND WATER.] The ſeaſons are pretty much the 
ſame as in the Northern parts of England, and the air is ſharp, but whole 
ſome. The foil of Wales, eſpecially towards the North, is mountainous, 
but contains rich vallies, which produce crops of wheat, rye, and other 
corn. Wales contains many quarries of free-ſtone and ſlate, ſeveral mines 
of lead, and abundance of coal-pits. This country is well ſupplied with 
wholeſome ſprings ; and its chic rivers are the Clywd, the Wheeler, the 
Dee, the Severn, the Elwy, and the Alen, which furniſh Flintſhire with 
great quantities of fiſh. ' 

MovuxTaAIns.) It would be endleſs to particularize the mountains 
of this 7 5 Snowdon, in Caernarvonſhire, and Plinlimmon, which 
lies partly in Montgomery and partly in Cardiganſhire, are the moſt famous; 
and their mountainous ſituation greatly aſſiſted the natives in making ſo 
noble and long a ſtruggle againſt the Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and Not man 

wers. | | 

V+ GETABLE AND ANIMAL ns In theſe particulars Wales differs 

DUCTIONS BY SEA AND IAN p. little from England. Their horſes 
are ſmaller, but can endure vaſt fatigue, and their black cattle are ſmall 
likewiſe, but excellent beef, ad their cows are remarkable for yielding 
large quantities of milk. Great number of goats feed on the mountains. 
As for the other productions of Wales, ſee England and Scotland. Some 
very promifing mines of ſilver, copper, lead, and iron, have been diſ- 

ſtamped 
with the oftrich feathers, the badge of the prince of Wales. | 


PopULATION, INHABITANTS, The inhabitants of Wales are ſup- 
MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. c poſed to amount to about 100,000, 
and though not in general wealthy, they are provided with all the neceſ- 
ſaries, and many of the conveniencies of life. The land-tax of Wales 
brought in ſome years ago about forty-three thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty-two pounds a year. The Welch are, if poſſible, more jealous of their 
liberties than the Engliſh, and far more iraſcible, but their anger ſoon 
abates; and they are remarkable for their ſincerity and fidelity. The 
are very fond of carryiffg back their pedigrees to the moſt remote antiqui- 
ty; but we have no criterion for the authenticity of their manuſcripts, 
ome of which they pretend to be coeval with the incarnation. It is how- 
ever certain, that great part of their hiſtory, eſpecially the eccleſiaſtical, 
is more ancient, and better atteſted, than that of the Anglo Saxons. 
Wales was formerly famous for its bards and poets, e Thalieſ- 
fin, who lived about the year 450, 2 W works were certainly ex- 
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tant at the time of the Reformation, and clearly evince, that Geoffrey of 
Monmouth was not the inventor of the hiſtory which makes the preſent 
Welch the deſcendants of the ancient Trojans. This poet ical genius ſeems 
to have influenced the ancient Welch with an enthufiaſin for independency, 
for which reaſon Edward I. is ſaid to have made a general maſſacre of the 
bards; an inhumanity which was characteriſtical of that ambitious prince. 
The Welch may be called an namixed people, as may be proved by their 
keeping up the gf Dent hoſpitality, and theie ſtrict adherence to ancient 
cuſtoms and mMners. This appears even among gentlemen of fortune, 
who in other countries commonly follow the ſtream of faſhion. We are 
not however to imagine, that many of the nobility and gentry of Wales do 
not comply with the modes and manner of living in England and France, 
All the better ſort of the Welch ſpeak the Eng'ifh language, though num- 
bers of them underſtand the Welch. ; 
ReriG1on.] I have already mentioned the maſſacre. of the Welch 
elergy by Auguſtine, the popiſh ap:ſtle of England, becauſe they would not 
conform to the Romith ritual. Wales, after that, fell under the dominion 
of petty princes, who were often weak and credulous. The Romiſh 
clefgy infinuated themfelves into their favour, by their pretended power 
of abſolving them from crimes; and the Welch, when their ancient 
clergy were extinct, conformed themſelves to the religion of Rome. The 


Welch clergy, in general, are but poorly provided for ; and in many of- 


the country congregations they preach both in Welci and Engliſh. Their 
poverty was formerly a vaſt diſcouragement to religion and Jearning, but 
the meaſures taken by the ſociety for propagating chriſtian knowledge has 
in a great degree removed the reproach of 1gnorance from the poorer ſort 
of the Welch. In the year 1749,.a hundre1 and forty-two ſchoolmaſters 
were employed to remove from. place to place for the inſtruction of the in- 
habitants ; and their ſcholars amounted to 72,264. No people have diſ- 
ringuiſhed themſclves more, perhaps, in proportiou to their abilities, than 
the. Welch have done by acts of national munificence. They print at a 
vaſt expence. Bibles, Common-pravers, and other religious books, and 
diſtribute them gratis to the pourer ſort, Few of their towns are unpro- 
yided with a free- ſchool. | 2 
The eſtabliſhed religion in Wales, is that of the church of England, 
but the common peößle in many places are ſo tenacious of their ancient 
cuſtoms, that they retain ſeveral of the Romiſh ſuperſtitions, and ſome 
ncient families among them are ſtill Roman Catholics. It is Jikewiſe 
fad, that Wales abounds with Romiſh prieſts in diſguiſe. And it is cer- 
tain, that the principality contains great numbers of proteſtant diſſenters, 
For BisHoPRiCKs (See England). We are to obſerve, that in the for- 
mer times, Wales contained more biſhopricks than it does now; and about 
the time of the Norman invaſion, the religious foundations there far ex- 
ceeded the wealth of all the other parts of the principality. 
LEARNING AND LEARKED MEN,] Wales was a ſeat of learning at 
a very early period; but it ſuffered an eclipſe by the repeated maſſacres 
of the bards and clergy, Wickliffiſm took ſhelter in Wales, when it was 
perſecuted in England. The Welch and Scotch diſpute about the nati- 
vity of certain learned men, particularly four of the name of Gildas, 
Giraldus Cambrenſis, whoſe hiſtory was publiſhed by Camden, was cer- 
tainly a Welchman ; and Leland mentions ſeveral learned men of the 
fame country, who flouriſhed before the Reformatian, The diſcovery of 
the famous king Arthur's and his wife's burying place was owing to ſome 
lines of Thaliefan, which were rep-ated before Henry II. of England, 
by a Welch bard. Since the Reformation, Wales has produced ne 
; 4 : excelient 
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. ſhire are ſome rude t hi 
den- ſtone; but the remains of the Druidical inſtitutions, and places 
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excellent antiquaries and divines. Among the latter were Hugh Brough- 


ton, and Hugh Holland, who was a Roman Catholic, and is mentioned 


by Fuller in his Worthies. Among the former were ſeveral gentlemen 
of the name of Llhuyd, particularly the author of that invaluable work 
the Archæologia. Rowland, the lear.ed author of the Mona Antiqua, 
was likewiſe a Welchman ; as was that great ſtateſman and prelate, the 
lord-keeper Williams, archbiſhop of York in the time of king Charles I. 
After all, 1 muſt be of opinion, that the great merit of the Welch learn- 
ing, in former times, lay in the knowledge of the antiquity, language, 
and hiftory of their own country. Wales, notwithſtanding all that Br. 
Hicks, and other antiquaries, have ſaid to the contrary, furniſhed the 
Anglo-Saxons with an alphabet. This is clearly demonſtrated by Mr. 
Llbuyd, in his Welch ras to his Archæologia, and is, confirmed by 
criptions of undoubted authority. (See Rowland's 
Mona Antiqua), I muſt not, however, omit the excellent hiitory of 
Henry VIII. written by lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
With regard to the preſent ſtate of literature among the Welch, it is 
ſufficient to ſay, that ſome of them make a conſiderable figure in the re- 
ublic of letters, and that many of their clergy are excellent ſcholars, 
he Welch Pater - noſter is as follows : | 


Ein Tad, yr haun yt yn y nefoedd, ſancteiddier dy enw ; deued dy deyre 
nas; bydaded dy ewyllys ar y adaear, megis y mae yn y nefoed dyro i ny bed. 
dyw ein bara beunyddiol; a maddeui ni ein ayledion, fel y maddeuwn nt 
in dyledatyr; ac nac arwain ni i brefedigaeth, eithr gauared ni rhag drug: 
canys eiadot ti et deyrnas, a'r gailu, ar grgomant yn eos oefoedd. Amen. 
__ Cirrits, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER Wales contains no ci. 

E 1FICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. c ties or towns that are re- 
markable either for populouſneſs or magnificence. Beaumaris is the chief 
town of Angleſey *, and has a harbour for ſhips. Brecknock trades in 
clothing. Cardigan is a large ee town, and lies in the nejghLour- 
hood of lead and ſilver mines. Caermarthen has a large bridge, and is 
governed by a mayor, two ſheriffs, and aldermen, who wear ſcarlet gowns, 
and other enſigns of ſtate. Pembroke is well inhabited by gentlemen and 
tradeſmen ; and part of the country is ſo fertile and pleaſant. that jt is 
called Little England, The other towns of Wales have nothing particu- 
Jar. I am however to obſerve that Wales, in ancient times, was a far more 
populous and wealthy country than it is at preſent; and though it 
contains no regular fortifications, yet many of its old caſtles are fo ſtrongly 
built, and ſo well ſituated, that they wight be turned into ſtrong forts by 
a little expence : witneſs the vigorous defence which many of them made 
in the civil wars, between Charles I. and his pa hament. 

AnTIQUITIES AND CURIO-1TIES, } Walesabounds in remains of an- 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, tiquity. Several of its caltles 
are ſtupendouſly large; and in ſome, the remains of Roman architecture 
are plainly diſcernible. The architecture of others is doubtiul ; and 
ſome appear to be perry Britiſh, and partly Roman. In Brecknock- 

culptures, upon a ſtone fix feet high, called the Mai- 


® The ile of Angleſea, which is the moſt weſtern county of North Wales, is ſut- 
rounded on all fides by the Iriſh ſea, except on the ſouth-eatt, where it is divided from 
Britain by a narrow ſtrait, ca led Mencu, which in ſome places may be pailcd on foot 
at low water, the iſland is about 24 miles long, and 15 broad, and contains 74 pariſhes. 
It was the ancient ſeat of the Britiſh Druids. 
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of worſhip, are chiefly diſcernible in the iſle of Angleſey, the ancient 
Mona, mentioned by Tacitus, who deſcribes it as being the chiet ſemi- 
nary of the Druidical rites and religion. Cherphilly-caſtle in Glamor. * 

anſhire is ſaid to have been the largeſt in Great Britain, excepting 
TTindfor - and the remains of it ſhew it to have been a moſt beautiful fa. 
bric. One half of a round tower has fallen quite down, but the other 
overhangs its bafis more than nine feet, and is as great a curioſity as the 
leaning tower of Piſa in Italy. | 

Among the natural curioſities of this country are the following. At 
a ſmall village called Newton, in Glamorganſhire, is a remarkable ſpring 
nigh the ſea, which ebbs and flows contrary to the fea. In Merioneth. 
ſhire is Kader Idris, a mountain remarkable for its height, which affords 
variety of Alpine plants. In Flintſhire is a famous well, known by the 
name of St. Wenefred's well, at which, according to the legendary tales 
of the common people, miraculous cures have been performed. The ſprin 
boils with vaſt impetuoſity out of. a rock, and is formed into a beautifu 
polygonal well, covered with a rich arch, ſupported by pillars, and the 
roof is moſt exquiſitely carved in ſtone, Over the ſpring is alſo a chapel, 
a neat piece of Gothic architecture, but in a very ruinous ſtate. King 
James II. paid 2 viſit to the well of St. Wenefred in 1686, and was re: 
warded for his piety by a preſent which was made him of the very ſhift in 
which his great grandmother, Mary Stuart, loſt her head. The ſpring is 
ſuppoſed to be one of the fineſt in the Britiſh dominions ; and by two dif- 
fererent trials and calculations lately made, is found to fling out about 
twenty-one tons of water in a minute. It never freezes, or ſcarcely va- 
ries in the quantity of water in droughts, or after the greateſt rains. Af, 
ter a violent fall of wet, it becomes diſcoloured by a wheyiſh tinge. The 
ſmall town adjoining to the well, is known by the name of Holywell. In 
Caernarvonſhire is the high mountain of Penmanmawr, acroſs the edge 
of which the public road lies, and occaſions no ſmall terror to many tra- 
vellers; from one hand the impending rock ſeems ready every minute to 
cruſh them to pieces; and the great precipice below, which hangs over the 
ſea, is ſo hideous, and till very lately, when a wall was raiſed on the ſide 
of the road, full of danger, that one falſe ſtep was of diſmal conſequence. 
3 hill is by triangular meaſurement 1240 yards perpendicular 

eight. ne 

There are a great number of pleaſing proſpetts and pictureſque views 
in Wales; and this country is highly worthy the attention of the curious 
traveller. ; 

ComMERCE AND MANUPFACTURES,] The Welch are on a footing as 
to their commerce and manufactures, with many of the weſtern and nor- 
thern counties of England. Their trade is moſtly inland; or with England, 
into which they import numbers of black-cattle. Milfordhaven, which is 
reckoned the fineſt in Europe, lies in Pembrokeſhire; but the Welch have 
hitherto reaped no great benefit from it, though of late conſiderable ſums 
have been granted by parliament. for its fortification. It lies under 
two. capital diſadyantages. The firſt is, that by making it the rendezvous 
of all the Engliſh marine, a bold attempt of an enemy might totally de- 
ſtroy the ſhipping, however ſtrongly they may bedefended by walls and forts. 
The ſame objection however lies to every harbour that contains ſhips of war 
and merchantmen, The ſecond, and perhaps the chief diſadvantage it lies 
under, is the ſtrong oppoſition to rendering it the capital harbour of the 
kingdom, that it muſt meet with in parliament from the numerous Cornith 
and Weſt-country members, the benefit of whoſe eſtates muſt be greatly leſ- 
ſened by the diſuſe of Plymouth and Portſmouth, and other harbours. The 

town 
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town of Pembroke er near 200 merchant ſhips, and its inhabitants car. 
ry on an extenſive trade. In Brqcknockſhire are ſeveral woollen manufac- 
tures; and Wales in general carries on a great coal trade with England, and 
even Ireland. | . 

ConSTITUT1ON AND GOVERNMENT.) Wales was united, and incor- 

rated, with England, in the 2;th of Henry VIII. when, by act of par- 
iament, the government of it was modelled according to the Engliſh 
form ; all laws, cuſtoms, and tenures, contrary to thoſe of England, be- 
ing abrogated, and the inhabitants admitted to a participation of all the 
Engliſh liberties, and privileges, particularly that of ſending members to 
parliament, viz. a knight for every ſhire, and a burgeſs for every ſhire- 
town, except Merioneth. By the 34th and 45th of the ſame reign, there 
were ordained four ſeveral circuits for the adminiſtration of juſtice in the 
ſaid ſhires, each of which was to include three ſhires ; ſo that the chief 
juſtice of Cheſter has under his juriſdiction the three ſeveral ſhires of Flint, 
Denbigh, and Montgomery. The ſhires of Caernarvon, Merioneth, and 
Angleſey, are under the juſtices of North Wales. Thoſe of Caermar- 
then, Pembrokeſhire, and Cardigan, have alſo their juſtices ; as have 
likewiſe thoſe of Radnor, Brecknock, and Glamorgan. By the 18th of 

neen Elizabeth, one other juſtice-affiſtant was ordained to the former juſ- 
tices; ſo that now every one of the ſaid four circuits has two juſtices, viz. 
one chief-juſtice, and a ſecond juſtice- aſſiſtant. 

Revenues.) As to the revenues, the crown has a certain, though 
ſmall property, in the product of the filver and lead mines; but it i. ſaid 
that the revenue accruing to the prince of Wales from his principality, 
does not exceed 7 or , ooc l. a year. | 

AR 4 The arms of the prince of Wales differ from thoſe of England, 
only by the addition of a label of three points. His cap, or badge of of- 
trich feathers, was occaſioned by a trophy of that kind, which Edward the 
Black Prince took from the king of Bohemia, when he was killed at the 
battle of Poitiers, and the motto is Ich dien, | ſerve. St. David, com- 
monly called St, Taffy, is the tutelar ſaint of the Welch, and his badge is 
a leek, which is worn on his day, the iſt of March, and for which various 
reaſons have been aſſigned. | 

His rok v.] The ancient hiſtory of Wales is uncertain, on account of 
the number of petty princes who governed it. That they were ſovereign 
and independent, appears from the Engliſh hiſtory. It was formerly in- 
habited by three different tribes of Britons ; the Silures, the Dimetz, and 
the Oidovices. Theſe people cut out ſo much work for the Romar's, that 
they d not appear ever to have been entirely ſubdue ; yet part of their 
country, as appt ars from the ruins of caſtles, was bridled by garriſone; 
Though the Saxons; as hath been already obſerved, conquered the coun- 
ties of Monmouth and Hereford, yet they never penetrated farther, and 
the Welch remained an independent people, governed by their own 
princes and their own laws. About the year 870, Roderic, king of Wales, 
divided his dominions auiong his three ſons; and the names of theſe divi- 
fions were, Demetia, or South Wales ; Poveſia, or Powis land ; and Ve- 
nedotia, or North Wales. This divition gave a mortal blow to the inde- 
pendency of Wales. About the year 1112, Henry I. of England planted 
a colony of Flemings on the frontiers of Wales, to ſerve as a barrier to 
England, none of the Welch princes being powerful enough to oppoſe 
them. They made, however, many vigorous and brave attempts againſt 
the Norman kings of England, to maintain their liberties ; and even the 
Engliſh hiſtorians admit the injuſtice of their claims. In 1237, the crown 
of England was firſt ſupplied with a handle for the future conqueſt of 

| Wales; 
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Wales; their old and infirm prince Llewellin, in order to be ſaſe from the 
perſecutions of his undutiful ſon Griffyn, having put himſelf under ſub- 
jection and homage to king Henry III. | bs 
But no capitulation could fatisfy the ambition of Edward I. who reſolv- 
ed to annex Wales to the crown of England; and Llewellin, prince of 
Wales, diſdaining the ſubjection to which old Llewellin had ſubmitted, 
Edward raiſed an irreſiſtible army at a prodigious expence, with which he 
penetrated as far as Flint, and taking poſſeſſion of the ifle of Angleſey, he 
drove the Welch to the mountains of Snowdon, and oblig d them to ſub- 
mit to pay a tribute. 'The Welch, however, made ſeveral efforts under 
ing Llewellin; but at laſt, in 1285, he was killed in battle. He was 
8 by his brother David, the laſt independent prince of Wales, 


who, falling into Edward's hands through treachery, was by him moſt bar- 


baronfly and unjuſtly hanged ; and Edward, from that time pretended 
that Wales was annexed to his crown of England. It was about this time, 

obably, that Edward perpetrated the inhuman maſſacre of the Welch 

rds. Perceiving that his cruelty was not ſufficient to complete his con- 

eft, he ſent his queen in the year 1282, to be delivered in Caernarvon 
cattle, that the Welch having a prince born among themſelves, might the 
more readily recognize his authority. This prince was the unhappy Ed- 
ward II. and from him the title of prince of Wales has always fince de- 
ſcented to the eldeſt fons of the Engliſh kings. The hiſtory of Wales and 
England becomes now the ſame. It is proper, however, to obſe: ve, that 
the i.ings of England have always found it their intereſt to ſoothe the 
Welch with particular marks of their regard. Their eldeſt ſons not only 
held the titular dignity, but actually kept a court at Ludlow; and a regu- 
lar council, with a preſident, was named by the crown, for the admini- 
ſtration of all the affairs of the principality. This was thought ſo neceſ- 
ary a piece of policy, that when Henry VIII. had no ſon, his daughter 
Mary was created princeſs of Wales, . 
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E Mona mentioned by Tacitus was the iſle of Angleſea, not this 
| ifland. Some think it takes its name from the Saxon word Mang 
(or among), becaufe lying in St. George's Channel, it is almoſt at an 
equa] diſtance from the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland; but 
Mona feems to have been a generical name with the ancients for any de- 
tached ifland. Its length from north to ſouth is rather more than thirty 
miles, its breadth from eight to filteen ; and the latitude of the middie 
of the iſland is fiſty-four degrees ſixteen minutes north. It is ſaid that 
on a clear day the three Britannic kingdoms may be ſeen from this iſtand. 
The air here is wholeſome, and the climate, only waking an allowance for 
the ſituation, pretty much the ſame as that in the north of England, from 
which it does not differ much in other reſpects. The hilly parts are bar- 


ren, and the champaign fruitful in wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax, hemp, 


roots, and pulſe. The ridge of mountains, which, as it were, divide 
the iſlaud, both protects and fertilizes the vallies, where there is good 
paſtarage. The better ſort of inhabitants have good ſizeable horſes, aud 
a ſmall kind, which is ſwiit and hardy; nor are they troubled with any 
noxious anim ils,. The coaſts abound with ſea-fowl.; and the puffins which 


bieed in rabit holes, are almoſt a lump of fat, and eſteemed very deli- 
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cious. Tt is ſaid that this iſland abounds with iron, lead, and copper 
mines, though unwrought ; as are the quarries of marble, ſlate, and 
ſtone. | h | 

The Ifle of Man contains ſeventeen pariſhes, and four towns on 
the ſea* coaſts. Caſtle· town is the metropolis of the iſland, and the ſeat 
of its government ; Peele of late years begins to flouriſh ; Douglas has 
the beſt market and bet trade in the iſland, and is the richeſt and moſt 
populous town, on account of its excellent harbour, and its fine mole, ex- 
tending into the fea ; Ramſey has likewiſe a conſiderable commerce, on 
account of its ſpacious bay, in which ſhips may ride ſale from all winds ex- 
cepting the north-eaſt, Ihe reader, by throwing his eyes on the map, 
may ſee how conveniently this ifland is ſituated for being the ſtorehouſe of 
ſmugglers, which it was till within theſe few years, to the inexpreſſible pre- 
judice of his majeſty's revenue; and this neceſſarily leads me to touch upon 
the hiſtory of the ifland, 5 

During the time of the Scandinavian rovers on the ſeas, whom T have 
before mentioned, this iſland was their rendezvous, and their chief force 
was here collected; from whence they annoyed the Hebrides, Great Bri- 
tain, and Ireland. The Fings of Man are oſten mentioned in hiſtory; 
and though we have no regular account of their ſucceſhun, and know but 
a few of their names, yet they undoubtedly were for ſome ages maſters of 
thoſe ſeas. About the year 1263, Alexander II. king of Scotland, a 
ſpirited prince, 8 defeated the Danes, laid claim to the ſuperiority 
of Man, and obliged Owen or John, its king, to acknowledge him as lord 
paramount, It — to have continued, either tributary or in property 
of the kings of Scotland, till it was reduced by Edward I. and the kings 
of England, from that time, exerciſed the ſuperiority over the iſland ; 
though we find it ſtill poſſeſſed by the poſterity of its Daniſh princes, in 
the reign of Edward III. who diſpoſſeſſed the laſt queen of the iſland, and 
beſtowed it on his favourite, Montague, earl of Saliſbury, His family ho- 
nours and eſtate being forfeited, Henry IV. beſtowed Man, and the patro- 
nage of the biſhoprick, firſt upon the Northumberland family, and that be- 
ing forfeited, upon fir John Stanley, whoſe poſterity, the earls of Derby, 
enjoyed it, till, by failure of heirs male, it devolved upon the duke of 
Athol, who married the fiſter of the Jaſt lord Derby. Reaſons of ſtate 
rendered it neceflary for the crown of Great Britain to purchaſe the cuſ- 
ton and the iſland from the Athol family; and the bargain was complet- 
ed by 70,0001, being paid to the duke in 1765, The duke, however, re- 
tains his territorial property in the iſland, though the form of-its govern- 
ment is altered; and the king has now the ſame rights, powers, and pre- 

rogatives, as the duke formerly enjoyed. The inhabitants, alſo, retain 
many of their ancient conſtitutions and cuſtoms. 

The eſtabliſhed religion in Man is that of the church of England. The 
biſhop of Sodor and Man enjoys all the ſpiritual rights and pre-eminences 
of the other biſhops, but does not fit in the Britiſh houſe of peers ;, his ſee 
never having been erected into an Engliſh barony. *' One of the moſt ex- 
cellent prelates who ever adorned the epiſcopal chara&tzr,, was Dr. Tho- 
mas Wilſon, biſhop of Man, who preſided over that dioceſe upwards of 
fifty-ſeveu years, and died in the year 1755, aged ninety-three. He was 
eminently diſtinguithed for the piety and the examplarineſs of his life, his 
benevolence and hoſpitality, and his unremitting attention to the happineſs 
of the people entruſted to his care. He encouraged agriculture, eſtabliſhed 
ſchools for the inſtruction of the children of the inhabitants of the iſland, 
tranſlated ſome of his devotional pieces into the Manks language, to render 
them more generally uſeful to them, and founded parochial libraries in eve 
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pariſh in his dioceſe. Some of his notions reſpecting government and 


church diſcipline were not of the moſt liberal kind: but his failings were 


fo few, and his virtues ſo numerous and conſpicuous, that he was a great 


bleſſing to the Ifle of Man, and an ornament to human nature. Cardinal 
Fleury had ſo much veneration for his character, that, out of regard to 
him, he obtained an order from the court of France, that no privateer of 
that nation ſhould ravage the Iſle of Man. 

The eccleſiaſtical government i, well kept up in this iſland, and the liv- 
ings are comfortable. The language, which 1s called the Manks, and is 
ſpoken by the common people, is radically Erſe, or Iriſh, but with a mix- 
ture of other languages. The New Teſtament and the Common Prayer 
Book have been tranſlated into the Manks language. The natives, who 
amount to above 20,000, are inoffenſive, charitable, and hoſpitable. 
The better ſort live in ſtone houſes, and the poorer in thatched ; and 
their ordinary bread is made of oatmeal. Their products for exporta- 
tation couſiſt of wool, . hides, and tallow ; which they exchange with foreign 
ſlipping for .commodities they may have occaſion for from other parts. 
Before the South promontory of Man, is a little iſland called the Calf of Man: 
it is about three miles in circuit, and ſeparated from Man by a channel 
about two furlongs broad. | 

This iffand affords ſome curioſities which may amuſe an antiquary. They 
conſiſt ct jefly of Runic ſepulchral inſcriptions and monuments, of ancient. 
brafs daggers, and other weapons of that metal, and partly of pure gold, 
which are ſometimes dug up, and ſeem to indicate the ſplendor of its an- 
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gs fo HIS iſſland is fituated oppoſite the coaft of Hampſhire, from which it 
is ſeparated by a channel, varying, in breadth from two to ſeven 
miles: it is conſidered as part of the county of Southampton, and is within 
the dioceſe of Wincheſter. Its greateſt length, extending from eaſt to weſt, 
meaſures nearly twenty- three miles; its breadth from north to ſouth above 
thirteen. The air is in general healthy, particularly the ſouthern parts; 
the ſoil is various, but ſo great is its fertility, it was many years ago com- 
ated, that more wheat was grown here in one year, than could be con- 
umed by the inhabitants in eight; and it is ſuppoſed that its preſent pro- 
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duce, under the great improvements of agriculture, and the additional quan- 


tity of land lateſy brought into tillage, has more than kept pace with the 
increaſe of population. A range of hills, which affords fine wait of ſeep, 
extends from eaſt to weſt, through the middle of the iſland. The interior 
parts of the iſland, as well as its extremities, afford a great number of beau- 
tiful and pictureſque proſpects, not only in the paſtoral, but alſo in the great 
and romantic ſtyle. ' Of theſe beauties the gentlemen of the iſland have a- 
vailed themſelves, as well in the choice of ſituation of their houſes, as in 
their other improvements. Domeſtic fowls and poultry are bred here in 
great numbers; the outward-bound ſhips and veſſels at Spithead, the Mo- 
ther bank, and Cowes, commonly furniſhing themſelves from this iſland, 
Such is the purity of the air, rhe fertility of the ſoil, and the beauty and 
variety of the landſcapes of this ifland, that it has been called the garden of 
England; it has ſome very fine gentlemen's ſeats ; and it is often viſited by 

pirtics of pleaſure on account of its delightful ſcenes. * 10 
a , c 
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The iſland is divided into thirty pariſhes ; and, according to a very accu- 
rate calculation made in the year 1777, the inhabitants then amounted to 
eighteen thouſand and twenty four, excluſive of the troops quartered there. 
Moſt of the farm-houfes are built with ſtone, and even the cottages appear 
neat and comfortable, having each es little garden. | X 
The town of Newport ſtands nearly in the centre of the iſland, of which 
it may be conſidered as the capital. The river Medina 3 itſelf into 
the channel at Cowes harbour, diſtant about five miles, and being naviga- 
ble up to the quay, renders it commodious for trade. The three principal 
ſtreets of Newport extend from eaſt to weſt, and are croſſed at right angles 
by three others, all which are ſpacious, clean, and well paved. 
.  Cariſbrook caſtle, in the Iſle of Wight, has been rendered remarkable by 
the confinement of king Charles I. who, taking refuge here, was detained 
a priſoner, from November 1647, to September 1648. After the execu- 
tion of the king, this caſtle was converted into a place of confinement for 
his children; and his daughter, the princeſs Elizabeth, died in it. There 
are ſeveral other forts in this ifland, which were all erected about the 36th 
year of the reign of Henry VIII. when many other forts and blockhouſes 
were built in different parts of the coaſt of England. | 
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The SCILLY ISLES, anciently the SILURES, are a cluſter of danger- 
ous rocks, to the number of 140, lying about 3o miles from the Land's 
End in Cornwall, of which county they were reckoned a part. By their 
ſituation between the Engliſh Channel and St. George's Channel, they have 
been the deſtruction of many ſhips and lives. Some of the iſlands are well 
inhabited, and have large and ſecure harbours. 

In the Engliſh Channel are four iſlands ſubject to England: theſe are 
Jerſey, Guernſey Alderney, and Sark; which, though they lie much 
nearer to the coaſt of Normandy than to that of England, are within the dio- 
ceſe of Wincheſter. I hey lie in a cluſter in Mount St. Michael's bay, be- 
tween Cape la Hogue in Normandy, and Cape FrebMle in Biittany, The 
computed diſtance between Jcrſey and Sark is four leagues ; and between 
that and Guernſey, ſeven leagues ; and between the ſame and Alderney, 
nine leagues. 

IERSE V, anciently CASAREA, was known to the Romans: and lies 
fartheſt within the bay, in forty-nine degrees ſeven minutes north Jatitude, 
and in the ſecond degree twenty-ſix minutes weſt longitude, 18 miles weſt 
of Normandy, and 84 miles ſouth of Portland. The north fide is inacceſ- 
ſible through lofty cliffs, the ſouth is almoſt level with the water; the higher 
land, in its midland- part, is well planned, and abounds with orchards, trom 
which ig made an incredible quantity of excellent cyder. The vallies are 
fruitfuPand well cultivated, and contain plenty of cattle and ſheep. The 
inhabitants neglect tillage too much, being intent upon the culture of cyder, 
the improvement of commerce, and particularly the manufacture of ſtock- 
ings. The honey in Jerſey is remarkably fine; and the iſland is well ſup- 
plied with fiſh and wild-fowl almoſt of every «ind, ſome of both being pe- 
culiar to the iſland, and very delictogs. RET 

The iſland is not above twelve miles in length; but the air is fo ſalubri- 
ons, that, in Camden's time, it was faid there was here no buſineſs for a 
phyſician. The inhabitants in number are about 20,2 to, and are divided 
into twelve pariſhes, The capital town is St. Helier, or Hilary, which 
contains above 400 houſes, has a good harbour and caſtle, and makes a 
handſome appearance. The property of this iſland belonged formerly to 


the 
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meaſure, and is held to bear proportion to England and Wales as 18 to = 
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the Cartexets, a Norman family, who have been always attached to the roy- 
al intereſt, and gave protection ta. Charles II. both when king and prince 
of Wales, at a time when no part of the Britiſh dominions durſt recogniſe 
him. The 'anguage of the inhabitants is French, with which moſt of them 
intermingle Engliſh words. Knit ſtoclängs and caps form their ſtaple cam - 
but they carry on a conſiderable trade in fiſh with Newfoundland, 
and difpoſe of their cargoes in the Mediterranean. The governor is ap- 
pointed by the crown of England, but the civil adminiſtration reſts with a 
ailiff, affiſted by twelye jurats. As this iſland is the principal remains of 
the duchy of Normandy depending on the kings of England, it preſerves 
the old feudal forms, and particularly tlie aſſembly of ſtates, which is as it 
were a miniature of the Britiſh parliament, as ſettled in the time of Ed- 
ward J. | 
' GUERNSEY is thirteen miles and a half from ſouth-weſt to north - eaſi, 
and twelve and a half where broadeſt, eaſt and weſt ; has only ten pariſhes, 
to which there are but eight miniſters, four of the pariſhes being united, 
and Alderney and Sark, which are appendages of Guernſey, having one a- 
iece. Though this is a much finer iſland than that of Jerſey, yet it is far 
Els valuable; becauſe it is not ſo well cultivated, nor is it ſo populous. 
It abounds in cyder ; and the inhabitants ſpeak French: but want of firing 
is the greateſt inconveniency that both iſlands labour under. The only har- 
bour here is at St. Peter le Port, which is guarded by two forts ; one called 
the Old-Caſtle, and the other Caſtle-Cornet. Guernſey is likewiſe part 
of the ancient Norman patrimony. n 
ALDERNE is about eight miles in compaſs, and is by much the neareſt 
of all theſe iſlands to Normandy, from which it is ſeparated by a narrow 
ſtrait, called the Race of Alderney, which is a dangerous paſſage in ſtormy 
weather, when the two currents meet; otherwiſe it js ſafe, and has depth 
of water for the _— ſhips. This iſland is healthy, and the ſoil is re- 
markable for a fine breed of cows. 3 * 
SARK is a ſmall iſland depending upon Guernſey; the inhabitants are 
long lived, and enjoy from nature all the conveniencies of life; their num- 
ber is about zoo. e inhabitants of the three laſt · mentioned iſlands to- 
gether, are thought to be about 20,000. The religion of all the four iſlands 
is that of the church of England. ; | | 
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HE iſland of Ireland is ſituated on the weſt fide of England. between 
6 and 10 degrees weſt longitude, and between ei and 55, degrees 30 
minutes north latitude, or between the middle parallel of the eighth clime, 
where the longeſt day is 16 hours, and the 24th parallel, or the end of 
the roth clime, where the longeſt day is 174 hours. | 
The extent or ſuperficial content of this kingdom, is, from the neareſt 
computation and ſurvey, found to be in length 28; miles from Fairhead 
north, to Mifſenhead ſouth ; and from the eaſt part of Down, toabe weſt 
part of Mayo, its greateſt breadth 160 miles, and to contain 11,067,712 
Iriſh plantation acres, which makes 17,927,864 acres of Engliſh ſtatute 


Mr. Templeman, who makes tlie length 275, and the breacth 13 0 miles, 
gives 
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ives it an area of 27, 457 ſquare miles, with 127 inhabitants to each. 
Pente eaſt part of Wexford to St. David's in Wales, it is reckoned 45 
miles, but the paſſage hetween Donaghadee and Portpatrick in Scotland is 
little more than 20 miles, and the paſſage from Holyhead in North Wales 
about 32 miles. | 
NAMES AND DIVISIONS, | Many conjectures have been formed as 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. Ito the Latin (Hibernia), the Iriſh, (Erin) 
as well as the Engliſh name of this iſland, It probably takes its riſe from 
a Pheenician or Gaelic term, ſignifying the fartheſt habitation weſtward. . 
It is pretty extraordinary, that even modern authors are not agreed asto 
the diviſions of Ireland; ſome dividing it into five circuits, and ſome into 
four provinces, thoſe of Leinſter, Ulſter, Counaught, and Munſter. I 
ſhall follow the laſt diviſion, as being the moſt common, and likewiſe the 
moſt ancient. 1 SPE | 


Counties, Chief Towns. | 
Dublin Dublin » . 
Louth Drogheda | 
Wicklow . Wicklow 
| Wexford Wexford 
Long ford Longford 
. Eaſt Meath Trim 
Leinſter, t 2 counties ( Weſt Meath Mullingar 
: | King's County Philipſtown 
| Queen's County Maryborough | 
Kilkenny Kilkenny , 
Kildare Naas and Athy 
(Carlow. Carlow, | | 
{Down Down Patrick. | © > 
| Armagh Armagh | | 
Monaghan Monaghan 
8125 | | Cavan Cavan x 
Viſter, 9 counties Antrim Carrickfergus 
| Londonderry Derry 
Tyrone Omagh 
Fermanagh Enniſkillen | 
Donegall Lifford. 
Leitrim | Cr on Shannon 
5 Roſcommon oſcommon 4 
Connaught, NO Mayo Ballinrobe & Caſtlebar. 
wy „„ 81 
| go * igo 
Galway. * Galway. 
Clare Ennis 
| Cork 2 0 
r. . Kerr ralee 
Munſter, 6 counties « | Limerick Limerick 
Tipperary Clonmel 
55 | Waterford. Waterford. 


CLiitmMaTr, SEASONS, AND SOIL.] The climate of Ireland differs not 
much from that of England, excepting that it is more moiſt, the ſeaſons 
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in general being much wetter. From the reports of various regiſters it 
appears, that the number of days on which rain had fallen in Ireland was 
much greater than in the ſame years in England. But without the evi- 
dence of regiſters, it is certain, that moiſture (even without rain), is not 
only more characteriſtic of the climate of this iſland than that of England, 
but is alſo one of the worſt and moſt inconvenient circumſtances. his is 
accounted for in obſerving, that * the weſterly winds, ſo favourable to 
other regions, and ſo benign even in this, by qualifying the rigour of the 
northern air, are yet hurtful in the extreme. Meeting with no lands on 
this fide of America to break their force, and proving in the general too 
powerful for the counteraction of the ſhifting winds from the eaſtern and 
African continents, they waft hither the vapours of an immenfe ocean. 
By this cauſe, the ſky in Ireland is much obſcured ;' and, from the nature 
or reſt and condenſation, theſe vapours deſcend in ſuch conſtant rains, az 
threaten deſtruct ion to the fruits of the earth in ſome ſeaſons. _ This una- 
avoidable evil from natural cauſes is aggravated by the increaſe of it from 
others, which are either moral or political. The hand of induſtry hath 
been long idle in a country where almoſt every advantage muſt be obtained 
from its labour, and where diſcouragements on the labourer muſt neceſſa- 
rily produce a ſtate of ]-nguor. Ever ſiuce the negie& of agriculture in 
the ninth century, the rains of ſo many ages ſubſiding on the lower 
grounds, have converted moſt of tlie extenſive plains into moſſy moraſſes, 
and near a tenth part of this beautiful iſle is become a repoſitory for ſtag- 

nated waters, which, in the courſe of evaporation, impregnate the air wit 
noxious exhalations “.“ But, in many reſpects, the climate of Ireland is 
more agreeable than that of England; the ſummers being cooler and the 
winters lefs ſevere. The piercing froſts, the deep ſnows, and the dreadfu 
effects of thunder and lightning, which are ſo frequently obſerved in the 

latter kingdom, are never experienced here. 5 
The dampneſs above alluded to, being peculiarly favourable to the 
growth of graſs, has been uſed as an argument why the inhabitants ſhould 
confine their attention to the rearing of cattle, to the total deſertion of til- 
lage, and injurious to the conſequent growth of population ; but the ſoil is 
ſo infinitely various, as to be capable of almoſt every ſpecies of cultivation, 
ſuitable to'ſuch Jatitudes, with a fertility equal to its variety. This is fo 
conſpicuous, that it has beeen obſerved by a reſpectable Engliſh traveller, 
that . natural fertility, acre for acre, over the two kingdoms, is certainly 
in favour of Ireland; of this there can ſcarcely be a doubt entertained, 
when it is conſidered that ſome of the more beautiful, and even beſt culti- 
vated counties in England, owe almoſt every thing to the capital art and 
indiiſtry of its inhabitants.“ 
We ſhall conclude this article with the further ſentiments of the ſame 
author (Mr. Young), whoſe knowledge of the ſubject, acquaintance with 
the kingdom, and candour, are unimpeachable. | 

The circumſtance which Mikes me as the greateſt ſingularity of Ire- 
land, is the rockineſs of the foil, which ſhould ſeem at firſt fight againſt 
that degree of fertility ; but the contrary is the fact. Stone is ſo gene- 
ral that I have good reaſon to believe the whole ifland is one vaſt rock 
of different ſtrata and kinds riſing out of the ſea. I have rarely heard of 
any great depths being ſunk without meeting with it. In general it ap- 
pears on the ſurface in every part of the kingdom; the flatteſt and moſt 
fertile parts, as Limerick, Tippcrary, and Meath, have it at no great 
depth, almoſt as much as the more barren ones. May we not recognize 
in chis the haud of bounteou> providence, which has given, perhaps, the 
* O'Coanor's Dillertati ous. « 0 
8 | moſt 
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moſt ſtoney ſoil. in Europe to the moiſteſt climate in it? If as much rain 
fell upon the clays in England. (a foil very rarely met with in Ireland, and 
never without much ſtone) as falls upon the rocks of her ſiſter iſland, thoſe 
lands could not be cultivated. But the rocks here are clothed with verdure; 
thoſe of lime-ſtone, with only a thin covering of mould, haye the ſofteſt 
and moſt beautiful turf imaginable. | 2 

« The rockineſs of the ſoil in Ireland is fo univerſal, that it predomi- 
nates in every ſort. One cannot uſe with propriety the terms clay, loam, 
ſand, &c; it muſt be a ſtoney clay, a ſtoney loam, a gravelly ſand, Clay, 
eſpecially the, yellow, is much talked of in Ireland, but it is for want of 

roper diſcrimination, I have once or twice ſeen almoſt a pure clay upon 
the ſurface, but it is extremely rare. The true yellow clay is uſually 
found in a thin ſtratum, under the ſurface mould, and over a rock ; barſh, 
tenacious, ſtoney, ſtrong loams, difficult to work, are not uncommon, but 
they are quite different from Engliſh clays, 

« Friable ſandy loams, dry, but fertile, are very common, and they 
form the beſt ſoils in the kingdom for tillage and ſheep. _ Tipperary and 
Roſcommon abound particularly in them. The moſt fertile of all are the 
bullock-paſtures of Limerick, and the banks of the Shannon in Clare, 
called the Corcafſes. Theſe are a mellow, putrid,. friable loam. _ 

« Sand, which is ſo common in England, and yet more common through 
France, Germany and Poland, quite from Gibtaltar to Peterſburgh, is no 
where met with in Ireland, except in narrow ſlips of hillocks, upon the 
ſra-coaſt. Nor did I ever meet with or hear of a chalky foil. - 

« Beſides the great fertility of the ſoil, there are other circumſtances, 
which come within my: ſphere to mention. Fey countries can be better 
watered ty large and. beautiful rivers ; and it is remarkable that by much 
the fineſt part of the kingdom are on the banks of theſe rivers. Witneſs 
the-Suir, Blackwater, the Liffey, the Boyne, the Nore, the Barrow, and 
part of the Shannon ; they waſh a ſcenery that can hardly be exceeded. 
From the rockineſs of the country, however, there are few of them that 
have not obſtructions, which are great impediments to inland navigation. 

« The mountains of Ireland give to travelling that intereſting variety, 
which a flat country can never abound with. And, at the ſame time, they 
art not in ſuch number as to coufer the uſual character of poverty which uſu- 
ally attend them. I was either upon or very near the moſt conſiderable in 
the kingdom. Mangerton, and the Reeks in Kerry; the Galties in Cork; 
thoſe of Mourne in Down ; Crow Pati ick and Nephin, in Mayo; theſe 
are the principal in Ireland, and they are of a character in height and ſub- 
limity which ſhould render them the object of every traveller's atten- 
tion.” The ſoil, though rocky, is extremely fertile, perhaps beyond that of 
England itſelf, when properly cultivated, Paſturage, tillage, and mea- 
dow ground abound in this kingdom ; but of late tillage was too much 
diſcountenanced, though the ground isexcellent for the culture of all grains; 
and in ſome of the northern parts of the kingdom abundance of hemp and 
flax are raiſed, a cultivation of infinite advantage to the linen manufacture. 
Ireland rears vaſt numbers of black cattle and ſheep, apd the Ififh wool is 
excellent. The prodigious ſupplies of butter and falt proviſſons (fiſh ex- 
cepted) ſhipped at Cork, and carried to all parts of the world, afford the 

rongeſt proofs of the natural fertility of the Iriſh ſoil. | 

The bogs of Ireland are very extenſive : that of Allen extends 80 miles, 
and is computed to contain 300,000 acres, There are others alſo which 
are very extenſive, and ſmaller ones ſcattered over the whole kingdom; but 
» = beegubſerved, that theſe are not in general more than are wanted for 
ud. | | 
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RI VERS, BAYS,, GAR BOURS, ; The numerous rivers, enchanting lakes, 
IND. La KEs. ſpacious bays, commodious havens, har- 
tours, and creeks, with which Ireland abounds, greatly enrich and beau- 
tify this country. Ihe Shannon iffaes from Lough Allen, in the. county 
of Leitrim, ferves as a boundary between Connaught and the three other 
wwinces, and, after a courſe of .150 miles, forming in its progreſs many 
>> lakes, it falls into the Atlantic Ocean, between Kerry-point and 
Loop-head, where it is nine miles broad. The navigation of this river is 
interrapted by a ridge of rocks ſpreading quite acroſs it, ſouth of Kilalloe; 
but this might be remedied by a ſhort canal, at the expence of 10 or 
12,0c0l. and communication might alſo be made with other rivers, to the 
reat benefit of the nation. The {an falls into the ocean near Coleraine ; 
he Boyne falls into St. George's Channelat Drogheda, as does the Liffey 


at the bay of Dublin, and is only remarkable for watering that capital, 


where it forms a ſpacious harbour. The Barrow, the Nore, and the Suir, 
water the ſouth part of the kingdom, and, after uniting their ſtreams 
below Roſs, they tall into the Channel at Waterford haven. 

But the bays, havens, harbours, and creeks, which every where indent 
the coaſt, form the chief glory of Ireland, and render that; country be- 
yond any country in Europe beſt fitted for foreign commerce, The moſt 
conſiderable are thoſe of Carrickfergus, Strangford. Dundrum, Carlins- 
ford, Dundalk, Dublin, Waterford, Dungarvan, Cork, Kinſale, Balti- 
more, Glandore. Dunmanus, Bantry, Kenmare. Dingle, Shannonmouth, 
Galway, Sligo, Donegall, Killebegs, Lough-Swilly, and Lough-Foyle. 
Ireland contains a vaſt number of lakes, or, as they were formerly call- 
ed, loughs, particularly in the provinces of Ulſter and Connaught. Many 
of them produce large quantities of fine fiſh : and the great lake Neagh, 


between the counties of Antrim, Down, and Armagh, is remarkable tor 


its petrifying quality. Some of the Iriſh lakes afford the moſt beautiful 
and romantic proſpects, particularly that of Killarney, which takes its 
name from a ſmall town in the county of Kerry. This lake, which may be 
divided into three, is entirely ſurrounded with mountains, rocks and preci- 
pices, the immenſe derclivities of which are covered with woods, intermix- 
td with evergreens, from near their tops to the lakes themſelves ; among 
which are a number of rivulets trembling over the precipices, ſome from 
heights of little leſs than 3 c feet. On the top of one of the ſurrounding 
mountains is a ſmall round lake of about a quarter of a mile in diameter, 
called the Devil's Punch Bowl. From the ſurface of the lake to the 
top of the cavity, or brim of the bowl, may be about 3-0 yards, and 
when viewed from the circular top has a moſt aſtoniſhing appear- 
ance. The depth of it is vaſtly great, bat not unfathomable, as the na- 
tives pretend. The diſcharge of the ſuperfluous waters of this bowl, 
through a chaſm into the middle lake, forms one of the fineſt caſcades in 
the world, viſible for 150 yards. "The echoes among the hills ſurrounding 
the ſouthern parts of the lake, which is moſfly incloſed, are equally de- 
lightful and affoniftrng. The proprietor, the earl of Kenmare, has pla- 
ced ſome cannonan the moſt proper ptaces for the amuſment of travellers ; 
and the diſcharge of theſe pieces is tremendous, reſembling moſt the ro}l- 
ing of a violent peal of thunder, which ſeems to travel the ſurrounding 
ſcenery, and die away among the diſtant mountains. Here alſo mafical in- 
ſtrumente, eſpecially the horn and trumpet, afford the moſt delightful en - 
tertainment, and raiſe a concert ſuperior to that of a hundred performers. 
Among the vaſt and craggy heights that ſurround the lake, is one ſtupen- 
dous and frightfub rock, the front of which towards the watek is 8 1 
: orri 
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horrid precipice, called the 2ag!e's ne, from the number of thoſe birds 
which have their neſts in that place. | 
IN CAN D Navicartion.)] The inland navigation of Ireland is very im- 
roveable, as appears from the canals that have lately been cut through dif- 
er parts of the kingdom; one in particular, reaching an extent of 60 © 
miles, between the Shannon and the Liffey at Dublin, which opens a com- 
munication from the Channel to the Atlantic ocean. In ſurveying the 
grounds for this canal, it was found neceſſary to carry it throvgh a bog 24 
miles over, which, from the ſpungy nature of that ſoil, became a — of 
incredible labour and expence, in ſtrengthening the ſides, and other works, 
to prevent falling in. if 

MovunTains.| The Iriſh language has been more happy in diſtinguiſh- 
ing the ſize of mountains than perhaps any other. A &zoc# ſignifies a low 
hill, unconnected with any other eminence ; /zeve marks'a craggy high 
mountain, gradually aſcending and continued in ſeveral ridges; a bienn or 
binn ſignifies a pinnacle, or mountain of the firſt magnitude, ending in a 
ſharp or abrupt precipice. The two laſt are often ſeen and compounded 
together in one and the ſame range. Ireland, however, when compared 
with ſome other countries, is far from being mountainous, The moun- 
tains of Mourne and Iveagh, in the county of Downe, are reckoned 
among ſome-of the higheſt in the kingdom; of which Slieu-Denard has 
be en calculated at a perpendicular height of 1056 yards. Many other 
mountains are found in Ireland, but they contain little or nothing parti- 
cular, if we except the fabulous hiſtories that are annexed to ſome of them. 
Some of theſe mountains contain in their bowels, beds of minerals, coals, 
ſtone, fate, and marble, with veins of. iron, lead, and copper. 

FoxEsSTs.]. The chief foreſts in Ireland he in Leinſter, the King's and 
Queen's counties, and thoſe of Wexford and Carlow. In Ulſter there are 
ereat foreſts, and in the county of Donegall, and in the north part of 8 4 
ront; alſo in the county of Fermanagh, along Lough Earne, and in the 
north part of the county of Down, wherein is ſome good timber; and the 
oak is eſteemed as good as any of the Engliſh growth, and as fit for ſhip- 
building. | | 

Mer ans AND MINERALS.] The mines of Ireland are late diſcoveries. 
Several contain filver and lead, and it is ſaid that thirty pounds of their 
lead-ore produce a pound of ſilver ; but the richeſt ſilver mine is at Wick- 
low. A copper and lead mine have been diſcovered at Tipperary : as like- 
wife iron-ore, and excellent free- ſtone for building. In one part of the 
kingdom is a ſtream of water, very much impregnated with copper, which 
yields great quantities of that metal. The method taken to obtain it, is 
by putting broad plates of iron into a place where the water falls ſrom ſome 
height, fo that they may receive the whole power of the falling water. 
The acid, which holds the copper in ſolution, lets it fall in order to diſſolve 
the iron, to which it has a ſtrenger affinity. On the iron the other metal 
appears in its proper form, incruſting the * and gradually penetrating 
it; ſo that at laſt a plate of copper is left inſtead of iron. Hence, it is ſaid 
by the vulgar, that this water has a power of changing iron into copper; 
but this is a miſtake, for the iron 1s all diflolved and carried down the 
ſtream by the acid, which formerly held the copper in ſolution ; while the 
latter, deprived of its ſolvent, which then rendered it inviſible, only makes 
its appearance when the water lets it fall. Some of the Iriſh marble quar- 
ries contain a kind of porphyry, being red ſtriped with white. Quarries. 
of fine fate are found in moſt of the counties. The coals that are dug at 
Kilkenny emit very little ſmoke ; and it contains a cryſtalline ſtream which 
has no ſediment, Thoſe peculiarities, with the ſerenity of the Air. in that 
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place, have given rife to thewell-known proverb, That Kilkenny con- 
tains fire without ſmoke, water without mud, and air without fog. 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUC- } Ther: is little that falls under 
TIONS BY SEA AND LAND, mis head that is peculiar to Ire- 
land, her produRions being much the ſame as thoſe of England andScor- 
Jand. Irefand affords excelent turf and moſs, which are of vaſt ſervice for 
firing, where wood and coals are ſca.ce. A few wolves were ſormerl 
found in Ireland; but they have been long fince exterminated by their 
wolf-dogs, which are much larger than maſtiffs, ſnaped like grey hounds, 
yet as gentle and governable as :paniets. What 1 have already obſerved 
about the Iriſh exportation of ſalt proviſions, ſufficiently evinces the pro- 
digious numbers of hogs and ſheep, as well as black cattle, bred in that 
kingdom. Rabbits are ſaid to be more plentiful there than in England. 

/ The fith that are caught upon the coaſts of Ireland are likewiſe in g ea er 

plenty than on thoſe of England, and ſome of them larger and more ex- 
ce}l: nt in their kind. 

ForULaTION, INHABITANTS, } Ire land is faid to contain two mil- 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, A D DIVERS10NS. { lions and a half of inhabitants; but 
I ſuſpect that the calculation is overcharged by near half a million. As 
it is of great conſequence to aſcertain as near as poſſible the number of in- 
habitants of Ireland of both religions, we ſhall give them according to the 
beſt accounts, as they ſtood in the four province. in 1733 : 


| Proteſtant Families. Popiſh Families. 
In Ulſter — 62,620 — — 38,459 
Leinſter — 257238 — — 92,424 
Munſter — 13,337 _ — ' 106,407 
Connaught — 47299 _ — 445133 
Total 105,494 Total 281,423; 


which, as five to each family in the country, and ten for Dublin, and ſe- 
ven ſor Cork city, makes in all 2,c1;,229 fouls. I am apt to think, when 
we conſider the waſte of war by ſea and land, and the vaſt emigrations of 
the Iriſh to England, the Britiſh, coloni.s, and other nations, that the above 
calculation may nearly ſerve for the preſent times, though the balance of 
number is certainly greatly riſen on the fide of Proteſtantitm 3 and in 
fore late debates in the Jriſh parliament, it has been aſſerted, that the 
number of inhabitants of Ireland amount to three millions. ; 
As to the manners of the ancient Irifh, Dr. Leland obſerves, that if we 
make our enquiries on this fubject in Englifh writers, we find their repre- 
ſentations odious and digufting : if from writers of their own race, they 
frequently break out into the moſt animated encomiums of their great an- 
ceſtors. The one can ſcarely allow them any virtue: the other, in their 
enthuſiaſtic ardour, can ſcarcely difcover the leaſt imperſection in their 
laws, government, or manners. The hiſtorian of England ſometimes re- 
gards them as the moſt deteſtable and contemptible of the human race. 
The antiquary of Ireland raiſes them to an illuſtrious eminence, above all 
other European countries. Yet, when we examine their 1: cords, without 
regard to legendary tales or poetic fictions, we find them, even in the 
moſt brilliant periods, advanced only to an imperfect civilization; a ſtate 
which exhibits the moſt ſtriking inſtances both of the virtues and the vices 
of humanity. | LY 
With reſpe&t to the preſent deſcendants of the old Irifh, or as they are 
termeil by the Proteſtants, the re 7; iſb, they are generally repreſcoted 2 
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an ignorant, uncivilized, and mon fort of people. Impatient of 
abuſe and injury, they are implacable and violent in all their affections; 
but quick of apprehenſion, courteous to ſtrangers, and patient of hardſhips. 
Though in theſe reſpects there is, perhaps, little difference between them 
and the more uninformed part of their e yet their bai bariſms 
are more eaſy to be accounted for, from accidental than natural cauſes. B 

far the greater number of them are Papiſts, and it is the intereſt of their 
prieſts, who govern them with abſolute ſway, to keep them in the moſt 
profound ignorance. They have alſo laboured under many diſcourage- 
ments, which in their own country have prevented the exertion bath of 
their mental and bodily faculties ; but when employed in the ſervice of fo. 
reign princes, they have been diſtinguiſhed for intrepidity, courage, and 


fdelity. Many of their ſurnames have an O, or Mac, placed before them, 


which fignify grandſon and ſon; formerly the O was uſed by their chiefs 
only, or ſuch as piqued themſelves on the antiquity of their families. 


Their muſic is the bagpipe, but their tunes are 5 of a melancholy 
ſtrain; though ſome of their lateſt airs are lively; and when ſang by an 


Iriſhman are extremely diverting. The old Iriſh 1s generally ſpoken in the 
interior parts of the kingdom, where ſome of the old uncouth cuſtoms ſtill 


evail, particularly their fnneral howlings ; but this cuſtom may be traced 


in many countries of the continent. Their cuſtom of placing adead corpſe 
before their doors, laid out upon tables, having a plate upon their body to 
excite the charity of paſſenyers, is practiſed even in the ſkirts of Dublin, 
though one would wiſh to ſee it aboliſhed, Their convivial meeting on 
Sunday afternoon, with dancing to the bagpipe, and more often quarrel- 
ling among themſelves, is offenſive' to every ſtranger. But, as we have 
already obſerved, theſe cuſtoms are chiefly confined to the more unpoliſh- 
ed provinces of the kingdom, particularly Connaught; the common peo- 
ple there having the leaſt ſenſe of law and government of any in Ireland, 
excepting their tyraunical landlords or ſeaſeholders, who ſquecze the poor 
without mercy. The common Iriſh, in their manner of living, ſeem to 
reſemble the ancient Britons, as deſcribed by Roman authors, or the pre- 
ſent Indian inhabitants of America. Mean huts or cabins built of clay 
and ſtraw, partitioned in the middle by a wall of the ſame materials, ſerve 
the double purpoſes of accommodating the family, who live and ſleep pro- 
miſcuoufly, having their fires of turf in the middle of the floor, with an 
opening e the roof for a chimney ; the other being occupied by a 
cow, or ſuch pieces of furniture as are not in immediate uſe. i 

Their wealth conſiſts of a cow, ſometimes a horſe, ſome poultry, and a 
ſpot for potatoes. Coarſe bread, potatoes, eggs, milk, and fometimes 
th, conſtitute their food; for however plentifuſſy the fields may be ſtocked 
with cattle, theſe poor natives ſeldom taſte butchers meat of any kind. 
Their children, plump, robuſt, and hearty, ſcarcely know the uſe of cloaths, 
and are not aſhamed to gaze upon ſtrangers, or make their appearance 
upon the roads, in that primitive manner. 

In this idle and deplorable ſtate, many thouſands have been loſt to the 
community and to themſeves, who, if they had but an equa] chance with 
their neighbours, of being inſtructed in the real principles of Chriſtianity, 
and been enured and encouraged to induſtry and labour, would have added 
conſiderable ſtrength to government. The Spaniards and French, parti- 
cularly the latter, have not failed to avail themſclves of the uncomfortable 
ſituation in which the Iriſh were at home, by alluring them to enter their 
ſervice ; and in this they have hitherto been aſſiſted by prieſts and jeſuir:, 
whoſe intereſt it was to infuſe into the minds of their credulous diſciples an 


averſion to the Britiſh government: 5 we have now the pleaſing * 
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of a happy reformation among theſe people, in conſequence of the late laws, 
paſled by the parliament of Great Britain in favour of Ireland, as well as 
dem the numerous Engliſh proteſtant working ſchools lately eſtabliſhed 
over the kingdom; which jaſtitution will undoubtedly flrike deeper at the 
root of popery, than all the endeavours of the Britiſh monarchs to reduce 
them. | 5 
he deſcendants of the Engliſh and Scots, ſince the conqueſt of Ireland 
by Henry II. though not the moſt numerous, form the wealthieſt part of 
the nation Of theſe are moſt of the nobility, gentry, and principal trad- 
ers, who jahabit the eaſtern and northei n coaſts, where moſt of the trade of 
Ireland is carried on; eſpecially Belfaſt, Londonderry, and other parts of the 
province of Ulſter, which, though the pooreſt ſoil, is, next to Dublin and 
its, neighbourhood, by far the beſt. cultivated and, moſt flouriſhing part of, 
the kingdom. Here a colony of Scots. in the reign of James I. and other. 
PreſLyte:ians, who fled from perſecution in that country in the ſucceeding. 
reigns, planted themſelves and eſlabiiſned that great itaple of Irifh wealth, 
th: linen manufacte av, which they have ſince carried on and brought to the 
ut moſſ perfection. From this ſhort review, it appears, that the preſent in- 
habitants are compoſed of three diliin& claſſes of people; the old Iriſh,. 
poor, igno ant, and depreſſed, who inhabit, or rather exiu, upon the in- 
terior and weVern parts; the deſcendants of the Engliſh, who inhabit > 
Du lin, Waterford, and. Sork, and who gave a, new appearance to the 
whole cuaſt facing England, by the introduction of arts, commerce, ſcience, 
na more ſiheral and cultivated ideas of the true God and pytimitive Chriſ- 
tionity ;z,, thirdly, einigrants from, Scotland in the northern provinces, who, 
he the others, are ſo zealoufly attached to their own. religion and manner 
ing, that, it will require ſome ages before the inhabitants of /reland are 
% rouglch cunfolidated, and blended as to become one people. The gen · 
ty, 2d better ſort of the Iriſh nation, in general differ little in language 
ness, manners, and cuitoms, fl om thoſe of 5 ſame rank in Great Britain, 
whom they imitate, Their hoſpitality is well known ; but in, this they are 
amg tines ſaſpected of, more oſſentation than real friendſhip. | ' 
N , The efabliſhed religion and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of 
treiznd is 11.6 jane with that of England. Among the bulk of the people 
in,the mol uncultivated parts, popery, and that too of the nioſt abſurd, 
Lobel Find, is prevalent. The Iriſh. papilts fill retain their nominal 
bt p5, a1 ignitaries, who ſubſiſj on the voluntary contributions of their 
hut even the blind ſubmiſhon of the latter to their clergy, does 
r Proteſtantiſm from making a very rapid progreſs in the towns 
2.1, munities. How far it may be the 1ntereit of England, that ſome 
balance between the two religions ſhould be kept up, I ſhall not 
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and contains at leaſt as many ſectaries as England, particularly Preſ- 
N ans, Paptihs, Quakers, and Methadi;is, who are all of; them conniv- 


or tolersted. Great efforts have been made, ever ſinct the days of 
nin erecting free-ſchools for civilizing and converting the Iriſh Pa- 
1}£:>4:ot-entilm, The inflitution of the incorporated ſociety for pro- 
no01ing Eng ih Proteſtant working: ſchools, though of no older date than 
es has been amazingly ſucceſstul, as have many inſitutions of the ſame 
nd, in introduciug induſlry and knowledge among the Iriſh; and no 
unt y in the world can ſhew greater, public ſpirited efforts than have 
r ade by the government of. reland, ſince that time, for theſe pur: 
poles ; but many of the parliamentary grants of this kind have been tried 
Vith aud perverted. 8 9 90 
. Ang; 
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ARCHBI*HOPRICRS AYD RISHOPRICKS.] The archbiſhopr ĩcks are four ; 
Armagh, Dublin, Caſhel; and Tuam. | 0 
The biſhopricks are eighteen, viz. Clogher, Clonfert, Cloyne, Cork, 
Derry, Down, Dromore, Elphin, Kildare, Killala, Kilmore, Killaloe, 
Leighlin, Limerick, Meath, Oſſory, Raphoe, and Waterford. | 
LanG —— The language of the Iriſh is fundamentally the ſame 
with the Britiſh' and Welch, and a dialect of the Celtic, which is made 
uſe of by the Scotch Highlanders, oppoſite the triſh coaſts, It is, how» 
ever, in a great meaſure defaced by prgvincial-alterations, but not ſaal- 
tered as to render the Iriſh, Welch, and Highlanders, unmtelligible to 
each other. The uſage of the Triſh language, occaſions among the com- 
mon people, who ſpeak both that and the Engliſh,” a diſagreeable tone in 
ſpeaking, hic diffuſes itſelf among the vulgar in general, and even 
among the better ſort, who do not underſtand Iriſn. It is probable, how- 
ever, that a few ages hence the latter will be accounted among the dead 
languages. | 0 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Learning ſeems to have been cul. 
tivated in Ireland at a very early period. Mr. O'Halloran ſays, that the 
Iriſh “appear to have been, from the moſt remote antiquity, a poliſhed 
p-ople, and that with propriety they may be called, the Fathers of Lets 
ters.” We are even told, that Egypt received arts and letters from Niulus 
the Phœnician, who is repreſented as the great anceſtor of the Iriſh nation. 
But theſe accounts are confidered by many as fabulous and it has been 
obſerved that no literary monuments have yet been diſcovered in Ireland 
earlier than the introduction of Chriſtianity into this country; and that 
the evidence of any tranſaction previous to this period, reſts entirely on 
the credit of Chriſtian writers, and their collections from old ports, or 
their tranſcripts of records deemed to have been made iu the times of Pa- 
ganiſm. | 1 0 
g It is ſaid, that when St. Patrick * landed in Ireland,. he found many 
holy and learned Chriſtian preachers there, whoſe votaries were pious and 
obedient. - Camden obſerves, that, the Iriſh ſcholars of St. Patrick pro- 
* fited ſo notably in Chriſtianity, that, in the ſucceeding age, Ireland was 
« termed Sandorum Patria. Their —_— ſo greatly excelled-in-learning 
and piety, that they ſent whole flocks of moſt learned men into all parts 
of Europe, who were the firſt founders of Lieuxeu-abbey, in Burgun+ 
dy; of the abbey Bobie, in Italy; of wo nt in Franconia; St. 
Gall, in Switzerland: and of Malmſbury, Lindisfarran, and many other 
© monaſteries, in Britain.“ We have alſo the teſtimony of venerable Bede, 
that about the middle of the ſeventh century, many nobles, and other 
orders of the Anglo-Saxons, retired from their oven country into 1re- 
land, either for inſtruction, or for an opportunity of living in monaſte- 
ries of ſtricter diſcipline: and that the Scots (as he ſtyles the Iriſh) main · 
tained them, taught them, and furniſhed them witli books, without fee or 
reward: a moſt honourable teſtimony,” fays lord H yttleton, nut only 
to the learning, but likewiſe to the hoſpitality aud bounty of that nation. 
Dr. Leland remarks, that a conflux of foreigners to a retired iſland, at a 
time when Europe was in ignorance and confuſion, gave peculiar luſtre to 
this ſeat of learning: nor is it improbable or ſurpriſing, that teven thou- 
ſand ſtudents ſtudied at Armagh, agreeable to the accounts ot Iriſh writers, 
though the ſeminary of Armagh was but one-of thoſe numerous colleges 
erected in Ireland. N . 1 


* It has been affirmed, that St. Patrick was a Scotehman; but Mr. O'Halloran de- 
nies this, and lays, that * it appears from the moſt authentic records, that Patrick was 
rom Wales“ ; . 
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In modern times, the Triſh have alſo diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the re- 
blic of letters. Archbiſhop Uſher does honour to literature itſelf. 
Jean Swift, who was a native of Ireland, has perhaps never been equal. 
led in the walks of wit, humour, and ſatire. The ſprightlineſs of Far- 
quhar's wit is well known to all lovers of the drama. And among the men 
of diſtinguiſhed genius whom Ireland has lately produced, may alſo be 
particularly mentioned dir Richard Steele, biſhop Berkeley, Parnel, Sterne, 
and Goldſmith. | | 
Us IvERSsITV. I Ireland contains but one univerſity, which is denomi- 
nated Trinity college. It conſiſts of two ſquares, in the whole of which 
are thirty-three buildings, of eight rooms each. Three ſides of one of 
the ſquares are of brick, and the fourth 1s a very ſuperb library, but being 
built of bad ſtone, it is unfortunately mouldering awar. The inſide is 
beautiful and commodions, and embelliſhed with the buſts of ſeveral an- 
cient and modern worthies. A great part of the books on one ſide were 
collected by archbiſhop Uſher, who was one of the original members of 
this body, and the moſt learned man it ever produced. The new ſquare, 
three ſides of which have been built within about twenty years, by parlia- 
mentary bounty, and from thence called Parliament Square, is of hewn 
ſtorie ; and the front of it next the city of Dublin, is ornamented with 
pilafires, feſtoons, &c. The provoſt's houſe has an elegant little front, 
entirely of Portland ſtone. The chapel is a very mean ſtructure, as is alſo 


the old hall, wherein college exerciſes are perſormed; but the new hall in 


which the membeis of the college dine, is a fair and large room. In their 
muſeum, is a ſet of figures in wax, repreſenting moan, af in every ſtate of 
pregnancy. They are done upon real ſkeletons, and are the labours of al- 
moſt a whole life of a French artiſt, | 

This ſeminary was founded and endowed by queen Elizabeth; but the 
original foundation conſiſted only of a provoſt, three fellows, and three 


' ſcholars; which has from time to time been augmented to twenty-two 


fellows, ſeventy ſcholars, and thirty ſiaers. However, the whole number 
of ſtudents is at preſent about four hundred; who are of three claſſes, ſel · 
low · commoners, penſioners, and fizers or fervitors. Of. the fellows, ſe- 
ven are called ſeniors; and the annual income of each of theſe is about 
ſeven hundred pounds. The provoſlſhip is ſuppoſed to be worth three 
thouſand pounds a year. Trinity-college has a power of conferring degrees 
of bachelors, maſters, and doctors, in all the arts and faculties. The viſi- 
tors are, the chancellor or vice-chancellor, and the archbiſhop-of Dublin. 
AnNTiQUiTIEs AND CURIOSITIES, I have already mentioned the 
NATURAL AXD ARTIFICIAL. J woli-dogs in Ireland. The Iriſh 
goſhawks and gerfalcons are celetrated for their ſhape and beauty. The 
mooſe-deer is thought to have been formerly a native of this iſland, their 
horns being ſometimes dug up of ſo great a ſize, that one part has been 


found near eleven ſeet from the tip of the right horn to the tip of the left; 


but the greateſt natural curioſity in Ireland is the Giant*s Cauſeway in the 
county of Antrim; about eight miles from Colerain, which is thus deſcrib- 
ed by Dr. Pococke, late biſhop of Offory, a celebrated traveller and anti- 
quary. He ſays, (that he meaſured the molt weflerly point at high wa- 
ter, to the diliance of 360 feet from the cliff; but was told, that at low 
water it extended 60 feet farther upon a deſcent, till it was Joſt in the ſea. 
Upon meaſuring the eaſtern point, he ſoung it £40 feet from the cliff; and 
ſaw as much more of it as of the other, where it winds to the eaſt, and is, 
like that, loſt in the water. t 

« The cauſeway is compoſed of pillars all of angular ſhapes, from three 
ſides to eight, The caſtern point, where it joins the rock, terminates in 


a per- 
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a perpendicular cliff; formed by the ith a ſides of the pillars, ſome of 
which are thirty-three feet four inches high. Each pillar conſiſts of ſeveral 
joints or ſtones, lying one upon anather, from fix inches to ahout one foot 
in thickneſs ; and what is very ſurpriſing, ſome of theſe joints are fo con- 
vex, that their prominences are nearly quarters of ſpheres, round each of 
which'is a ledge, which holds them together with the greateſt firinneſs, every 
ſtone being concave on the other fide, and fitting in the exa&teſt manner the 
convexity af the upper part of that beneath it, The pillars are from one to 
two feet in diameter, and generally confiſts of about forty joints, . moſt of 
which ſeparate very eaſily, and one may walk along upon the tops of the 
pillars as far as to the edge of the water. | | ters 

« But this is not the moſt fingalar part of this extraordinary curioſity, the - 
cliffs themſelves being ſtill more ſurprifing. From the bottom, which is of 
black ſtone, to the height of about ſixty feet, they are divided at equal dif- 
tances by ſtripes of a reddiſh ſtone, that reſembles a cement, about four inches 
in thickneſs; upon this there is another ſtratum of the ſame black fone, with 
a ſtratum of five inches thick of the red.' Over this is another ſtratum ten 
feet thick, divided in the ſame manner; then a ſtratum of the red ſtone 
twenty feet deep, and above that a ſtratum of upright pillars ; above theſe 
pillars lies another ſtratum of black ſtone, twenty feet high; and, above 
this again, another ſtratum of upright pillars, riſing in ſome places to the 
tops of the cliffs, in others not ſo high, and in others again above it, where 
they are called the chimneys. The face of theſe cliffs extends about three 
Engliſh miles. | "POE Saas [ 

The cavities, the romantic proſpec s, eataracts, and other pleaſing and un- 
common natural objects to be met with in Ireland, are too numerous to be 
called rarities, and ſeveral pamphlets have heen employed in deſcribing them. 
As to the artificial rarities in Ireland, the chief are the round Pharos, or 
ſtone- towers, found upon the coaſts, and ſuppoſed to be built by the Danes 
and Norwegians in their piratical incurſions, who made uſe of them as ſpy- 
towers or barbicans, light-houſes or beacons. _ 

CITIES, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER Dublin, the capital of Tre- 
EDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. Fund is in magnitude and the 
number of inhabitants, the ſecond city in the Britiſh dominions; much 
about the fize of Stockholm, Copenhagen, Berlin, and Marſeilles, and is 
{uppoſed to contain near 200,000 inhabitants. It is ſituated 2 o miles north- 
weſt of London, and near ſixty miles weſt from Holyhead in North Wales, 
the uſual ſtation of the paſſage · veſſels between Great Britain and Ireland. 
Dublin ſtands about ſeven miles from the ſea, at the bottom of a large and 
ſpacious bay, to which it gives name, upon the river Liffey, which divides 
jt almoſt into two equal parts, and is banked in through the whole length of 
the city, on both ſides, which form ſpacious and noble quays, where veſſels 
below the firſt bridge load and unload hefore the merchants doors and ware- 
houſes. A ſtranger upon entering the bay of Dublin, which is about ſeven 
miles broad, and in ſtormy weather extremely dangerous, is agreeably ſur- 
iſed with the beautiful proſpect on each ſide, and the diſtant view of Wick- 
ow mountains ; but Dublin, from its low fituation, makes no great ap- 
pearance. The increaſe of Dublin, within theſe laſt twenty years, is incre- 
dible, and it is generally ſuppoſed that 7000 houſes have been added to the 
city and ſuburbs ſines the reign of queen Anne. The number of houſes in 
the year 1777, was 17,11, and there have been many new buildings e- 
reed ſince. This city, in its appearance, bears a near reſemblance to - 
don. The houſes are of brick ; the old ſtreets are narrow and mean, but 
the new ſtreets are as elegant as thoſe of the metro lis of Great Britain. 
$ackville-ſtecet, which is ſometimes ealled the Mall, is particularly * 
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The houſes are elegant, lofty, and uniformly built, and a gravel walk rung 
through the whole at an equal diſtance from the ſides. N : 
. The river Liffey, though navigable for ſea veſſels as far as the cuſtom- 
houſe, or centre of the city, is but ſmall, when compared with the Thames 
of London. Over it are two handſome bridges, lately built, of ſtone, in 
imitation of that at Weſtminſter, and there are three others that have little 
to recommend them. Formerly. the centre „f Dublin, towards the cuſtom- 
houſe, was crowded and inconvenient for commercial put pſes; but of late 
a new ſtreet has been opened, leading from Ellex-bridge to the caſtle, where 
the lord lieutenant reſide,, A new Exchange has been lately eregted, an 
elegant ſtructure of white ſtone, richly embelliſhed, with ſemi- columns of the 
Corinthian. order, a cupala, and other ornaments, _-_ 1 
The barracks are pleaſantly ſituated on an eminence near the river. They 
conſiſt of four large courts, in which are generally quartered four battalions 
of foot, and one regunent of horſe; from hence the caſtle and city guards 
are relieved daily. They are ſaid to be the largeſt and completeſt building 
0 15 kind in Europe, being capable of containing 3000 foot and 100 
Gi. n Para 0 ; 

The linen hall was ereRed at the public expence, and opened in the year 
1.728, for the reception of ſuch linen cloths as were brought tal Dublin for 
ſale, for which there are convenient apartments. It is entirely under the 
direction of the truſtees for the encouragement of the linen manufactory of 
Ireland, who are compoſed of the lord chancellor, the primate, the arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, and tae principal part of the nobility and gentry. This 
national inftitution is productive of great advantages, by preventing many 
frauds which, otherwiſe would be committed in a capital branch of trade, by 
which many thouſands are employed, and the kingdom greatly enriched. 
. Stephen's Green is a moſt extenſive ſquare, round . is a gravel walk 
of near a, mile. Here genteel company walk in the evenings, and on Sun» 
days after two o clock, and in fine weather make a very gay appearance. 
Many of the houſes round the Green are very ſtately, but a want of uuifor- 
mity is obſervable throughout the whole. Ample amends will be made for 
this defect by another ſpacious ſquare near Stephen's Green, now laid out 
and partly built. The houſes being Jofty, uniform, and carried on with 
ſtone as far as the firſt floor, will give the whole an air of magnificence, not 
exceeded by any thing of the kind in Britain, if we except Bath, The front 
of Trinity-college, extending above zoos feet, is built of Portland ſtone in 
the fineſt taſte, | ON 

The parliament houſe was begun in 1729, and finiſhed in 1739, at the 
expence of 40, cool. This ſuperb pile was in general of the Ionig order, 
and was juſtly aceounted one of the foremoſt architectural beauties. The 
portico in particular was, perhaps, without parallel; the internal parts had 
alſo many beauties, and the manner in which the building was lighted, has 
been much admired. , This ſuperb building, on the 27th of February 1792 
was obſerved to be in flames, about g; o'clock in the afternoon, when the 
houſe: of Lords, as well as the Commons was fitting, and in full debate. 
When the alarm was given, one of the members made his way to the roof, 
and looking down into the houſe from one of the ventilators, confirmed the 
apprehenſions of thoſe within, by ſaying the dome was ſurrounded by fire, 
and would tumble into the houſe in five minutes. The volume of fire, by 
which the dome was ſurraunded, ſoon made apertures on all ſides, by melt- 
ing the copper from the wood-work, and thus exhibiting the cavity of the 
dome filled with flames like a large furnace, which at about halt paſt fix 
tumbled into the houſe with one great craſh, | The valuable library, and all 
the-papers of importance, were layed, a) toy 
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one of the greateſt and moſt laudable undertakings that this age can 
boaſt of, is the building a ſtone wall about the breadth of a moderate 'treet, 
and of a proportiotable height, and three miles in length, to confine the 
channel of the bay, and to ſhelrer veſſels in ormy weather. | 
The civil government of Dublin is by a lord-mayor, & c. the ſame as in 
London, Every third year, the lord'mayor, and the twenty-four compa- 
nies, by virtue of an old charter, are obliged to perambulate the city, and 
its liberties, which they call riding the Franchiſes: Upon this occaſion the 
citizens vie with each other, in thew and ottentation, which is ſometimes 
productive of diſagreeable conſequences to many of their families. In Dub- 
lin there are two large theatres, that are generally well filled, and which 
ſerve as a kind of nurſery to thoſe in London. In this city are 18 pariſh 
churches, 8 chapels, 3 churches for French; and: i for Dutch proteilants, 
7 preſbyterian meeting honſes, 1 for methodiſt:, 2 for quakers, and 16 Ro- 
man catholic chapels. A royal hoſpital, like that at Chelſea, for invalids z. 
a lying in hoſpital, with gardens,” built and laid out in the fineſt taſte ; an 
hoſp tal for lunatics, founded by the famous Dean Swift, who himſelf died 
a lunatick; and ſundry other hoſpitals for patients of every kind, Some of 
the churches have been lately rebuilt, and others are rebuilding in a more 
elegant manner. And, indeed, whatever way a ſtranger turns himſelf in 
this city, he will perceive a ſpirit of elegance and magnificence; and if he 
extends his view over the whole kingdom, he will conclude that works of 
ornament and public utility in Ireland, almoſt keep pace with thoſe erect- 
ing, great as they are, over the different parts of Great Britain. For it muſt 
be acknowledged that no nation in Europe, comparatively ſpeakihg, has ex- 
pended ſuch ſums as tht grants of the Iriſſi parliament, which has been, and 
continues to be, the life aud ſoul of whatever is carried on; witneſs the many 
noble erections, churches, hoſpitals, bridges; the forming of harbours, pub- 
lic roads, canals, and other public and private undertakings. | 
It has, however, been matter of ſurpriſe, that with all this ſpirit of na- 
tional improvement, few or no good inns are to be met with in ireland. In, 
the capital, which why be claſſed among the ſecond order of cities gf Europe, 
there is not one inn which deſerves that name. This may, in ſome meaſure, 
be accounted for, by the long, and ſometimes dangerous paſſage from Cheſ- 
ter and Hollyhead to Ireland, which prevents the gentry of England, with 
their families, from viſiting that ifland ; but as it is now propoſed to make 
turnpike roads to Portpatric in Scotland, from whence the paſſage is ſhort 
and ſafe, the roads of Ireland, may by this means, become more ſre- 
quented, eſpecially when the rural beau: ies of that kingdom are more gene- 
rally known, For though in England, France, and Italy, a traveller meets 
with views the moſt luxuriant and rich, he is ſometimes cloyed with a ſame- 
neſs that runs through the whole: but in thoſe countries of North Britain 
and Ireland, the rugged mountains, whoſe tops look down upon the clouds, 
the extenſive lakes, . enriched with buſhy iſlands, the cavities, glens, cata» 
rats, the numerous feathered creation, hopping from cliff to cliff, and 
other pleaſing and uncommon natural objects, that frequently preſent them-. 
ſelves in various forms and ſhzpes, have a wonderful effect upon the imagi-' 
nation, and are pleaſing to the fancy of every admirer of nature, however- 
rough and unadorned with artificial beauties. # . 8 
Cork is deſervedly reckoned the fecond city in Ireland, in magnitude, 
riches, and commerce. It lies 129 miles ſouth-weſt of Dublin, and contains 
above 3500 houſes. Its haven is deep, and well ſheltered from all winds; 
hut ſmall veſſels only can come up to the city, which ſtands about ſeven miles 
up the river Lee, This is the chief port of merchants in the kingdom; and 
there is, perhaps, more bcef, tallow, and butter 2 off here, than in 
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all the other ports of Ireland put together. Hence there is a great reſort of 
ſhips to this port, particularly of thoſe bound from Great Britain to Ja- 
matca, Barbadoes, and all the Caribbee iſlands, which put in here to victual 
and complete their lading. It appears, that in the reign of Edw ard IV. there 
were 1: churches in Cork, though there are now only ſeven, and yet it has 
ever fince that time been eſteemed a thriving city; but it muſt be obſerved, 
that beſides the churches, there are at this time ſix maſs-houſfes, two dif. 
ſenting meeting-houſes, another for quakers, and a chapel for French pro- 
teſtants. Kinſale is a populous and ſtrong town, with an excellent hatbour, 
and confiderable commerce and ſhipping ; and it is, moreover, occaſionally 
a ſtation for the navy royal; for whic!. end this port is furniſhed with pro- 
er naval officers and ſtorekeepers. Waterford is reckoned next to Cork 
or riches and ſhipping, and contains 2561 houſes. It is commanded by 
Duncannon Fort, and on the weſt ſide of the town is a citadel, Limerick 
is a handſome, populous, commercial, ſtrong city; it lies on both ſides the 
Shannon, and contains 5257 houſes. | | 

Belfaft is a large ſea-port and trading town at the mouth of the Lagen wa- 
ter, where it falls into Carrickfergus Bay, Downpatrick has a flouriſhing. 
linen manufacture. Carrickfergus (or Knockfergus) by ſome deemed the ca- 
pital town of the province, has a good harbour and caſtle, but little com- 
merce. Derry (or Londonderry, as it is moſt uſuelly called) ſtands on 
Lough - Foyl, is a ſtrong little city, having linen manufactures, with ſome 
ſhipping. All this extreme north part of Ireland is ſituated ſo near to Scotland, 
that they are in ſight of each others coaſts. Donegal, the county- town of 
the fame name (otherwiſe called the county of Tyrconnel', is a place of fome 
trade ; as is likewiſe Enniſkilling, All which laſt mentioned places, and 
many more {though leſs conſulerable ones), are chiefly and moſt induſtri- 
ouſly employed in the manufacturing of linen and linen thread, to the be. 
nefit of the whole kingdom, which, by its vaſt annual exportations of linen 
into England, is enabled to pay for the great annual importations from Eng- 
land into Ireland ; and likewiſe to render the money conſtantly drawn from 
Ireland into England, by her abſentees, leſs grievous to her, 

Though Ireland contains no ſtrong places, according to the modern im- 
provements in fartification, yet it has ſeveral ſorts and garriſons, that ſerve 
as comfortable ſinecures to military officers, The chief are Londonderry 
and Culmore Fort, Cork, Limerick, Kiofale, Duncannon, Roſs-Caſtle, 
Dublin, Charlemont, Galway, Carrickfergus, Maryborough, and Ath- 
lone. Each of theſe forts are lurniſhed with deputy governors, under va- 
rious denominations, who have pecuniary provitions 755 the government, 

It cannot be pretended, that Ireland is as yet furniſhed with any public 
edifices, to compare with thoſc to be found in countries where ſovercigns 
and their courts reſide ; but it has ſoine elegant public buildings, which do 
honour to the taſte and public ſpirit of the inhabitants. The caſtle, Eſſex- 
-bridge, and feveral edifices about Dublin, already mentioned, are magnifi- 
cent; and elegant pieces of architecture, and many noble Gothic churches 
and other buildings, are to be ſeen in Ireland. 

The Iriſh nobility, and gentry of fortune, now vie with thoſe of England 
in the magnificent ſtructure of their houſes, and the elegance of their orna- 
ments; but it would be unjuſt, where there are ſo many equal in taſte 
and magnificence, to particularize any. In ipeaking of the public build - 
ings of this kingdom, 1 mult not forget the numerous 55 where the 
ſoldiers are lodged, equally to the caſe and conveniencv of the inhabitants. 

CommERCE AND MANUFACTURES.) What I have ſaid of England 
under this head, is in a great meaſure applicable to Ireland. Her ex- 


ports are linen- cloth, yarn, lawns, and cambrics, horſes, aud black 2 
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beef, pork, green hides, tanned leather, calf ſkins dried, tallow, butter, 
candles, cheeſe, ox and cow-horns, ox-hair, - horſe-hair, lead, copper- 
ore, herrings, dried fiſh, rabbit-ſkins and fur, _ otter-ſkins, goat-ſxins, 
ſalmon, and ſome other particulars ; but it is ways that the exports 
of Ireland will be greatly increaſed by the late laws paſſed in favour of 
the trade of that kingdom. It is certain that the 1riſh have carried their 
inland manufactures, even thoſe of luxury, to a conſiderable height, and 
that their Jor( lieutenants, and their courts have of late encouraged them 
x Sy examples, and, while they are in that government, make uſe of no 
other, | 

PuBLIC TRADING COMPANIES.) Of theſe I know none in Ireland, as 
the hankers cannot be admitted as ſuch : neither can the Dublin Society 
for the encouragement of manufaiures and commerce, which was incor- 
porated in 1750. The linen-hall, however, that is erected at Dublin, is 
under as juſt and nice regulations as any commercial houſe in Evrope. 
_ ConsrTiTUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Ireland formerly was only en- 
titied the dominion or lordſhip of Ireland, and the king's ſtyle was no 
other than Dominus Hiberniæ, lord of Ireland, till the 33d year of king 
Henry VIII. when he aſſumed the title of kiog, which is (5s op by 
act of parliament in the ſame reign. But as England and Scotland are now 
one and the ſame kingdom, and yet differ in their municipal laws; ſo Eng- 
land and Treland are diſtinct kingdoms, and yet in general agree in their 
laws. For after the conqueſt of Ireland by king Henry II. the laws of 
England were received and ſworn to by the Iriſh nation, aſſembled at the 
council. of Liſmore. 'And as Ireland, thus conquered, planted, and go- 
verned, continued in a ſtate of dependence. it was thought neceſſary that it 
ſhould conform to, and be obliged by, ſuch laws as the ſuperior ſtate 
thought proper to preſcribe. | 

But this ſtate of dependence being almoſt forgotten, and ready to be 


diſputed by the Iriſh nation, it was thought neceſſary, ſome yrars ago, 


to declare how that matter ſtood ; and therefore, by ſtatute 6th of George 
I. it is declared, „that the kingdom of Ireland ought to be ſubordinate- 
to, and dependent upon the imperial crown of Great Britain, as being in- 
iy nbc, united thereto; and that the king's majeſty, with the conſent 
of the lords and commons of Great Britain, in parliament, hath power 
to make laws to bind the people of Ireland.” This determination of the 
Britiſh parliament, was. however, far from giving general ſatisfaction to 
the Iriſh nation, many of whom diſputed the dependency of Ireland upon 
the parliament of Great Rritain more than ever. After many ſtruggles, 
feeling their own ſtrength by means of their volunteer aſſociations, and 
encouraged and favoured by the ſeveral parties contending for the admi- 
niſtration in England, the Iriſh obtained, in the year 1752, a formal re- 
peal of the above galling ſtatute, which was conſidered as a renunc:ation 
on the part ofthe parliament of Great Britain of every claim of legiſlation 
over Ireland. ; 

The conſtitution of the Iriſh government, as it ſtands at preſent, with 
regard to diſtributive juſtice, is nearly the ſame with that of England. 
A chief governor, who generally goes by the name of Jord Jieutenant, is 
ſent over from England by the king, whom he repreſents; but his power 
is in ſome meaſure reſtrained, and in others enlarged, according to the 
king's pleaſure, or the exigency of the times. On his entering upon 
this honourable ctlice, his letters patent are 1 1 read in the council - 
chamber; and having taken the uſual, oaths before the lord chancellor, 
the ſword, which is to be carried before him, is delivered into his hands, 
and he is ſeated in the chair of ſtate, attended by the lord chancellor, the 
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members of the pi ivy. council, the peers and nobles, the king at arms; a 
ferjeant at mace, and other officers of ſtate; and he never a pꝛars pub- 
bely without being attended by a body of horſe- guards. Hence, with 
reſpect to his authority, his train and ſplendor, there is no vicerov in 
Chriſtendom that comes nearer to the grandtur and majeſty of a king. 
He has a council compoſe of the great officers of the cron; namely, the 
chancellor, trealurer, and ſuch of the archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, barons, 
judges, and gentlemen, as his majeſty is pleaſed to appoint. The parlia- 
ment here, as well as in England, is the ſupreme court, which is con- 
vened by the king's writ, and generally fits once every year. It couſiſts, 
as in England, oi a houſe of lords and commons. Of the former, many 
are Engliſh or Britif peers, or commons of Great Brita; a few are 
Papiſts, who cannot fit without being properly qualified; and the number 
of commons amount to about three hundred. Since the accetfion of his 


« preſent majeſty, Iriſh parliaments have been rendered oftennial. The re- 


efentation of the people in the ſenate of Ireland, is in many inſtances 
like that of England, partial and inadequate. As long as a majority 
of the commons is compoſed of members for inſigniticant, boroughs, 
and where a few individuals are devgted to the {216 or imperious 
will of a ſtill ſmaller number of lords or abſolute grandees, a ſpirit 
of venality muſt pervade the political ſyſtem through all the departments 
of ſtate, corrupt the repreſentatives, and deſtroy the freedom of the le- 
iſlitive body. If parliaments were ſtill more limited in their duration, 
n would be better for the public, and greatly promote national profperity. 
The laws are made by the houſe of lords and commons, after whic they 
are fent to England for the royal approbation ; when, if approved of by 
his majeſty and council, they paſs the great ſeal of Engiand, and are re- 
turned, | 5 
For the regular diſtribution of juſtice, there are alſo in Ireland font terms 
held annvaliy for the deciſion of cauſcs; and our courts of juſtice, the 
chancery, king's bench, common-pleas, and exchequer. The high ſheriffs 
of the ſeveral counties were formerly choſen by tne people, but are now 
nominated by the lord heutenant. From this general view it appears, that 
the civil and eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions are almoſt the ſame in Ireland as in 
England. _. 5 
Revenves.} In Ireland the public revenues ariſes from hereditary and 
temporary duties, of which the king is the truſtee, tor app'ying it to parti- 
cular purpoſes; but there is bendes this, a private revenue ariſing from the 
ancient demeſne lands, from forfeitures for treaſon and felony, priſage of 
wines, light-houfe duties, and a ſmall part of the caſual revenue, not grant- 
ed by parliament ; and in this the crown has the fame unlimited property 
that a ſubject has in his own freehold, The extent of that revenue is per- 
haps a ſecret to the public, | PE 
The revenue of Ireland is ſuppoſed at preſent to exceed half a million 
ſterling, of which the Iriſh complain gieatly and juſtly, tat about 70, Hocl. 
is granted in penſion, and a great part to abſentees. Very large ſums are 
alto granted by their own parliament for more valuable Pap, the im- 
\ provement of their country and civiſizing the people; ſuch as the inland 
navigation, bridges, highways, churches, premiums, proteſtant ſchools, and 
other particulars, which do honour to the wiſdom and patriotiſm of that 
Parliament. f PD) : od | 
Coils. ] The coins of Ireland are at preſent of the ſame denominations 
and the like fabric with thoſe of bag only an Engliſh ſhilling paſſes in 
Ireland for thirteen pence. What the ancient coins of the Iriſm were, is at 
preſent a matter of mere curicfity and great uncertainty, | 
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Mitra STN EN or.] Ireland now maintains and pays a conſiderable 
body of 21 who have been often of ſingular ſervice to England ; and 
the military force of Ireland has been greatly increaſed by the many vo- 
lunteer aflociated companies, which have been lately formed in, that king- 
dom. Thoſe parts of Ireland that are moſt uncultivated, contain num- 
bers of inhabitants that have very little ſenſe either of divine or human 
laws, and regular forces are abſolutely neceſſary for keeping them in or- 
der; Witneſs the late inſurrections of the Whiteboys, and other banditti, 
who were inſtigated by their prieſts; though it muſt be confeſſed, that 
many of the common people in lre!and have laboured under ſuch oppreſ- 
fions as afforded them juſt grounds for diſcontent. It does not however 
appcar, that the bulk of the Iriſh Catholics are fond of a revolution in go- 
vernment, as few or none of them joined Thurot in his deſcent upon Car- 
rickfergus, or took any part with the Pretender in the laſt rebellion. 

Orover os Sr. PaTrICK.] This oxder was inſtituted February g;, and 
the inſtallation of the firſt knights was performed on the 17th of March, 
1733. It contiſts of the ſovereign and fifteen other knights companions. 
The lord lieutenants of Ireland for the time being officiate as grand maſ- 
ters of the order, and the archbiſhop of Armagh is the prelate, the 
archbiſhop of Dublin the chancellor, and the dean of dt. Patrick the re - 
giſter of the order. The knights are inſtalled in the cathedral of St. Pa- 
trick, Dublia. Their robes are ſplendid, and the badge is three crowns 
united together on a croſs, wich the motto round 2uz7_ſeparabit, 1783, 
faſtened by an Iriſh harp, to the crown imperial. A ſtar of eight points 
encircles it on the coat. | 
| Hisroxy.! The hiſtory of Ireland has been carried to a very remote 
antiquity, and may, with greater juſtice than that of any other country, 
be diſtinguiſhed into the legendary and authentic. In the reign of Ed- 
ward II. an Ulſter prince boaſted to the pope of an uninterrupted ſucceſſion ' 
of one hundred and niuety-ſeven kings of Ireland, to the year 1170. 
Even the more moderate Irith ax parker carry their hiſtory ug to 500 
years before the Chriſtian ꝓra, at which time they aſſert, that a colony of 
Scythians, immediately from Spain, ſettled in Ireland, and introduced the 
Phcenician language and letters into this country; and that however it 
might have been peopled ſtill earlier from Gaul or Britain, yet Heber, He- 
remon, and Ith, the ſons of Mileſius, gave a race of kings to the Iriſh, 
diſtinguiſhed from their days by the name of Gadelians and Scuits, or Scots. 
But as our limits will not permit us to enlarge on the dark and conteſted 
parts of the Triſh hiſtory, we ſhall only obſerve, that it was about the mid- 
dle of the, fifth century that the great apoſtle of Ireland, St. Patrick, was 
employed in the prop gation of Chriſtianity in this ns! though there 
had been Chiiſtian autionaries here long before, by whoſe means it had 
made a conſiderable progreſs among the inhahitants of Ireland. Aſter this 
period, Ireland was ocrafionally invaded by the Saxon kings of England; 
but in the year 795 and 798 the Danes and Norwegians, or, as they were 
called Eaſterijnys, invaded the coaſts of Ireland, and were the firſt who _ 
erected ſtone edifices in that kingdom. Tae common habitations of the 
Iriſh, till that time, were hurdles covered with ſtraw and ruſhes, and but 
very few of ſolid timber. The natives defended themſelves bravely againſt 
the Eaſterlings, who built Dublin, Waterford, Limerick, Wexford, and 
Cork; but they reſided chiefly at Dublin, or in its neighbourhood, which, 
by the old Triſh, was called Fingal, or the Land of Strangers. The na- 
tives, about the year 962, ſeemed to have called to their aſſiſtance the 
Anglo-Saxon king Edgar, who had then a conſiderable maritime power; 
and this might have given occaſion for his clergy to call him King of great 
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pore of Ireland. It wascertain that Dublin was about that time a flouriſh- 
g city, and that the native Iriſh gave the Eaſterlings ſeveral defeats, 
though ſupported by their countrymen from the continent, the Iſle of Man, 
and the Hebrides. 4 
In the twelfth century, Henry the Second of England formed a defign of 
annexinyg Ireland to his dominions. He is ſaid to have been induced to this 
by the provocation he had received from ſome of the Iriſh chieftains, who 
had afforded conſiderable affiſtance to his enemies. His, deſign was patro- 
nized by the pope, and a fair pretext of attacking Ireland offered about 
_ the year 1168. Dermot Mac Murrough, king of Leinſter, and an op- 
preſſive tyrant, quarrelled with all his neighbours, and carried off the wife 
of a petty prince, O*Roirk. A confederacy being formed againſt him, un- 
der Roderick O'Connor (who it ſeems was the paramount king of Ireland) 
he was driven from his country, and took refuge in the court of Henry II. 
who promiſed to reſtore him, upon taking an oath of fidelity to the crown 
of England, for himſelf, and all the petty kings depending on him who 
were very numercus. Henry, who was then in France, recommended 
Mac Dermot's cauſa to the Engliſh baron-, and particulatly to Strongbuw, 
ear] of Pembroke, Robert Fitz-Stephen, and Maurice Fitzgerald. Fhoſs 
noblemen undettock the expedition upon much the fame principles as the 
Norman and Breton lords did the conqueſt of England under William I. 
and Strongbow was to marry Mac Dermat's daughter Eva. In 1169, the 
adventureis reduced the towns of Wexford and Waterford ; and the next 
| ou 8 arriving with a ſtrong reinforement, his marriage was ce- 
rated. | 
The deſcendants of the Dahes continued ſtill poſſeſſed of Dublin, which 
after ſome ineffettua? oppoſition made by king O'Connor, was taken and 
plundered by the Engliſh ſoldiers ; but Mac Turkil, the Daniſh king, eſ- 
caped to his ſhipping. Upon the death of Dermet, Henry II. became jea- 
Jous of earl Strongbow, ſeized upon his eſtate in England and Wales, and 
. recalled his ſubjects from Ireland. The Iriſh about the ſame time, to the 
amount of above 60,005, beſieged Dublin, under king O'Connor; but 
though all Strongbow's Triſh friends and allies had now left him, and the 
city was reduced to g1eat extremity, he forced the Iriſh to raiſe the ſiege 
with great loſs ; and going over to England, he appeaſed Henry by ſwear- 
ing fealty to him and his heirs, and reſigning into his hands all the Iriſh 
eittes and forts he held. During Stronghow's abſenceg Mac Turkil re- 
turned with a great fleet, attempted to retake the city of Dublin, but was 
killed = the ſiege; and in him ended the race of the Eaſterling princes in 
Ireland. | 
In 1172, Henry II. attended by 400 knights, 4000 veteran foldiers, and 
the flower of his Engliſh nobility, landed near Waterford ; and not only 
all the petty princes of Ireland, excepting the king of Ulſter, but the great 
king Roder*:k O'Connor, ſubmitted to Henry, who pretended, that 
O'Connor? ſubmiſſion included that of Ulſter, and that conſequently he 
was the paramount ſovereign of Ireland. Be that as it will, he affected to 
keep a magnificent court, and held a parliament at Dublin, where he par- 
celled out the eſtates of Ireland, as William the Conqueror had done in 
England, to his Enghſh nobility, He then ſettled a civil adminiſtration at 
Dublin, as nearly às poflible to that of England, to which be returned in 
11 3, having firſt ſettled an Enyliſh colony from Briſtol in Dublin, with 
all the liberties and free cuſtoms, ſay their charters, which the citizens of 
Briſtol enjoyed. From that time Dublin began to flouriſh, —Thus the 
conqueſt of Ireland was effected by the Engliſh, almoſt with as much eaſe 
as that of Mexico wa; by the Spaniards ; and ſor much the ſaine 1 
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the rude und unurmeũ fate of the natives, and the differences that ptevail. 
ed among their pri or leaders. OTE 
Henry gave the title of lord of Ireland to his ſon John, who, in 1185, 
went over in perſon to Ireland; but John and his giddy Norman eourtiers 
made a'very ill uſe of their power, and rendered themſelves hateful to the 
Iriſh, who were otherwiſe very well — towards the Engliſh. Richard 
I. was too much taken up with the cratades to pay any great regard to the 
affairs of Ireland; but king John, after his acceffion, made amends for 
his former behaviour towards the Iriſh, He enlarged his father's plan of 
introducing into Ireland Engliſh laws and officers, and he erected that part 
of the provinces ' of Leinſter and Mutifter, which was within the Engliſh 
pale, into twelve counties. I find, however, that the deſcendants of the 
ancient princes in other places paid him no more than a nominal ſubjec- 
tion. They governed by their old Brehon laws, and exerciſed all acts of ſo- 
vereignty within their own ſtates; and indeed this was pretty much the caſe 
lo late as the reign of James I. The unſettled reign of Henry III. his wars 
and captivity, gave the Iriſh a very mean opinion of the Engliſh govern- 
ment during his reign ; but they ſeem to have continnedgater ur der his ſon 
Edward I. Gaveſton, the famous favourite of Edward II. acquired great 
credit while he ated as lieutenant of Iteland; but the ſucceſſes of the Scotch 
king, Robert Bruce, had almoft proved fatal to the Engliſh intereſt in lre- 
land, and ſuggeſted to the Iriſh the idea of transſerring their allegiance 
from the kings of England to Edward Brute, king Robert's brother, That 
prince accordingly invaded Ireland, where he gave repeated defeats to the 
Engliſh governors and armies; and being ſupported by his brother in per- 
ſon, he was actually crowned king at Dundalk; and narrowly miſſed being 
maſter of Dublin. The younger Bruce ſcems to have been violent in the 
exerciſe of his fovereignty, and he was at Yaſt defeated and killed by Ber- 
mingham, the Engliſh general. After this Edward 11, rated Ireland with 
great moderation, -and paſſed ſeveral excellent acts with regard to that 
country, 225 bet ON | P 
But during the minority of Edward III. the commotioris were again re. 
newed in Ireland, and'tiot ſuppreſſed withont great loſs and diſgrace on ” 4 
fide of the Englifh.. In 1333 2 rebellion broke out, in which the Enpli 
inhabitants had no ett ſhare. A ſuccefſion of vigorous, brave 
governors, at Taft quieted the infurgents ; and about the year 1301, prince - 
B fon to Edward III. having married the heireſs of Ulſter, was ſent 
over to govei n Ireland, and, if poffible, to reduce its inhabitants to an en- 
tire conformity with the laws ef England. In this he made a great pro- 
eſs, but did not entirely accompliſn it. It appears, at this time, the 
* Iriſh were in à very flouriſhing condition, and that one of the greateſt 
grievances they complained of, was, that the Eugliſh Tent over men vf 
mean birth to govern them. In 1394, Richard II. finding that the execu- 
tion of his defpotic ſchemes in England muft be abortive without farther 
ſup port, paſſed over to Ireland with an army of ' 54,000 men, well armed 
and appvinted, As be made no uſe of force, the'Iriſh looked upon his 
pireſence to be a high compliment to their nation, and admired the wx. 
nificence of his court. Richard, on the other hand, courted them by a 
the arts he could employ, and beſtowed the lionour of knighthood on their 
chiefs.” In ſhort, he behaved fo as entirely to win their affections. Burt 
in 1:99, after having acted in a very deſpotic manner in England, he un- 
dertook a'frefl expeditionto Heland, to revenge the death of His lord lien- 
tenant the earl of March, who had been killed by the wild Triſh. His ar 
my again ſtruck the natives with canſternation, and * threw themſelv 
vpon his mercy, It was Curing * 6 that the duke of Lancaſ- 
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ter landed in England; and Richard upon his return, finding himſelf des 

ſerted by his Engliſh ſubjects on account af his tyranoy,. and that he could 

not depend upon the Iriſh, ſurrendered his crown to his rival. 
The Iriſh, after Richard's death, ſtill retained a warm affection for the 


houſe of York ; and upon. the revival of that family's claitu to the crown, 
embraced its cauſe. Edward IV. made the earl of Deſmond lord lieute- 


nant of Ireland for his ſervices againſt the Ormond party and other adhe 
rents of the. houſe of Lancaſter, and he was the firf [rio chie/tain that 
obtained this honour. Even the acceſſion of Henry VII. to the crown of 
England did not reconcile the Iriſh to his title as duke of Lancaſter; and 
therefore readily joined Lambert Simnel, whopretended to be the eldeſt ſou 


of Edward IV. but for this they paid dear, being defeated in their attempt 


to invade England. This made. them ſomewhat cautious at firſt, of joining 
Perkia Warbeck, notwithſtanding his plauſible pretences to be the duke of 
York, ſecond ſon of Edward IV. He was, however, at laſt recognized as 
king by the [riſh ; and in the preceding pages, under the hiſtory of Eng- 


land, the reader may learn the event of his pretenſions. Henry behaved 


with moderation towards his favourers, and was contented with requiring 
the Iriſh. nobility to take a freſh oath of allegiance to hig government. 
This lenity had the deſired effect during the adminiſtration, of the two earls 
of Kildare, the earl of Surry, and the earl of Ormond. Henry VIII. 
governed Ireland by ſupporting its chiefs againſt each other, but they were 
tampered with by the emperor Charles V. upon which Heory made his ua- 
A ſon, the duke of Richmond, his lord lieutenant. .,iThis did not pre- 
vent the Iriſh from breaking out into rebellion in the year 1540, under 
Fitz Gerald, who had been wo deputy, and was won over by the en per- 
or, but was at laſt hanged at Tyburn. After this the houſe of Auſtria * 
found their account in their quarrels with England, to form a ſtrong party 
mong the Iriſm. vis e eee : beads [4 1 f 
About the year 1942, James V. king of Scotland, formed ſome pre- 
tenſions to the crown of Ireland, and was favoured by a ſtrong party 
among the Iriſh themſelves. It is hard to ſay, had he lived, what the con- 
Fequence of his claim might have been. Henry underſtood that the Iriſp 
had a mean, opinion of his dignity, as the kings of England had hither 
aſſumed no higher title than that of lords of Ireland. He therefore too 
that of king of Ireland, which had a great effect with the native Iriſh, who 
thought that allegiance was not due to a lord; and, to ſpeak the truth, it 
was ſomewhat ſpepeiivg that this expedient was not thought of before. It 
produced a more perfect ſubmiſhon of the native Iriſh; to Henry's govern- 
ment than ever had been known; and even O'Neil, wha pretended to be 
ſucceſſor to the laſt paramount king of Ireland, ſwore allegiance to Henry, 
who created him earl of Tyrone. TEN 11 
The pope, however, and the princes of the houſe of Auſtria, by re- 
mitting money, and ſometimes ſending over troops to the Iriſh, {ill kept 
up their intereſt in that kingdom, and drew from them vaſt numbers of 
men to their armies, where they proved as good ſoldiers as any in Europe. 
This created inexprefhible difficulties to the Engliſh government, even in 
the reign of Edward VI. but it is remarkable, that the Reformation took 
place in the Engliſh part of Ireland with little or no oppoſition. The lriſh 
Tm ta have been very 7 during the reign of queen Mary; but they 
queen Elizabeth. The perpetual-diſputes ſhe 
had with the Roman catholics, both at home and abroad, * great 
uneaſineſs; and the pope and the houſe of Auſtria always found news- 
fources againſt her in Ireland, The Spaniards poſſeſſed themſelves of Kin- 
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ale; and the rebeltions of Tyrone, who baffled and- outwitted her 
favourite general the earl of Efſex,, are well known in Engliſh hiſtory. 
The lord deputy Mountjoy, h ſucceeded Effexy was the firſt Enghich- 
man who gave. a mortal blow tothe practices of the Spaniards in Ireſaud, 
by defeating them and the Itifh before Kinſale, and bringing Tyrone pri- 


ſoner to Englanti; where he was pardoned by queen Elizabeth in 16027 This 
lenitv, ſnhewn to ſuch an offender, is u proof of the dreadful apprehenſions 
Elizabeth had from the popiſh intereſt in [reland,” James J. confirrſied the 
poſſuſfions of the Triſh ; but- ſuch Was the 1nfinente* of the pope and the 
Spaniards, - that the earls of Tyrone and Fyrceunel, and their” party, 
pfanne a new rebellion, and att einpted to ſeire che. caſtle of Dublin but 
their plot being diſcovered, their chiefs fled beyond ſeas. They were 
not idle abraod; for In- 1568! they inſtigated ſit Calim O Dogharty to a 
freſh rebellĩon, by promiſing him ipeedy ſupplſes of ien and inoney fn 
Spain. Sir Caim was killed in the diſpute, audcfiis adherents wert tuen 
and executed The attainders of the Iriſh rebels, which paſſed if the 
reigns of james and Elizabeth veſted in the crown 51 6,46 5 gefes, the 
ſeveral counties of Donegaly Ty tone Colerain; Fermanagh Cavang and 
Armagh: and enabled the Ring td make that proteſtant' plants tion ih the | 
North of Ireland. which now, from the moſt rebelliods province of the 
kingdom, is the moſt quiet aꝑd reformedꝰ 25: none n ue 
TFhoſe prodigious attainders, however juſt and neteſſory they mighi be, 
operated fatally for the Engliſhi in che reign ef Charles I. The lJriſh̃ Ro- 
man Catholics in general, were” influenced by their prieſts to hope not 
only to repaſſeſs the lands of their forefathets, but to reſtore the pop n 
religion im Ireland. Phey therefore entered into à deep and deteftable 
conſpiracy for maſſacring all the Engliſh proteſtatits in that kingdhm- In 
this they were encouraged: by the unhappy diſſentlonꝭ that broke out be- 
teen the king and his parliaments in Kugland aud Scotland. Their 
bloody plan being diſcovered by the :Englith government at Dablin; pre- 
vented" that eity from falling into their hands. They, however, Fur 
executed in 464 1 their horrid ſcheme of maſſacre; but authors had. not 
agrerd as to the numbers who were murdered; perhaps they have been 
exaggerated by warm proteſtant writers, ſome of whom have mounted 
the number of the ſufferers to 40,000 qther accounts ſpenk of ro. οο 
or 123000 and ſdme have even diminithed that number 4. What follow- 
ed in conſequence of this rebelhonꝭ and! the reduction of Ireland by 
Otomwell, Who retaliated the cruchber off the Irin Papiſts upon thenn- 
ſelves, belongs to the hiſtory of! England. It is certain that they 
ſmarted ſo ſeveroly, that they were quiet dur ing ae reign of Charles II. 
| His popiſh ſuccefſor and brother James II. even aſter the Revolution toe k 
place, found an aſylam in Ireland; arid was encouraged to hope, that, 
by the aſfiſtanee'of the natives there, he might remount his thirone: but 
he was decrived, and his on puſillauimity co- operated with his — 8 
f pointment: He was driven out of Ireland: by his ſonlin-law, after the 
e battle of the Boyne, the only victory that king Willaim ever gained in 
; "perſon;5'a victory, however, on which depended the ſafety of the Nie 
: BUT S +1 M048 $7003 91 t 240 £1611 160 | 94 : 


i Mr. Guthrie's account ot the numbers Killed in the Iriſh maſſacre is much below 

s that generally given. Mr. Hume, after exymcrating the various barhaxities practiſed = 

d by the Papiſts upon the Proteſtants, lays, by ſome computations, thoſe, Who, ge-, 

˖ « riſhed by all thoſe cruelties, are made; to amount te an hundred and fifty; or tWw-woo- 


— 


hundred thouſand; by the moſt moderate, and probably the moſt reaſonable c- 
ns they muſt have been near 40,050.” Hiſt, of England, vol. vi. p. 377. fit. 
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tant religion, and the liberties of the Britiſh empire. Hud James been 
victorious, he probably, would have been reinſtated on the thront, and 
nothing elſe could be expected than that being irritated by oppoſition, 
victorious over his enemies, and free from every reſtraint, he would have 
. trampled upon all. righte, civil and religious, and purſued more arbitrary 
deſigns than before. The army of William conſiſted of 36, ooo men, that 
of James of 33,000, but advantagrouſly ſituated. James, it is true, fought 
at the head of an undiſciplined rahble: but his French auxiliaties were far 
from behaving as heroes. It muſt be acknowledged, however, that he 
. Jeft both the field and the kingdom too ſoon for a brave man. 
he forfeitures that fell. to the crown, on account of che Iriſh rebellions 
and the Revolution, are almoſt incredible; and had the act of parliament 
-. which \ gave them away been ſtrictly enforced, Ireland muſt; have been 
; peopled with Britiſh inhabitants. But many political reaſons vecurret for 
not driving the. Iriih to deſpair. The friends of the Revolution and the 
proteſtant religion, were ſufficiently gratined- out of the forfeited: eſtates. 
"Foo many of the Roman Catholics might have been foreed abfoad; and 
5. was proper that a due balance ſhould be preferved het wecn the Roman 
. Catholic and the P roteſſant intereſt. It was therefore thought prudent to 
relax the reins of government, and not to put the fotfeitures to0 rigor- 
ouſly into execution. The experience of half az century has confirmtd 
"the, wiſdom of the above eonſiſſerations . The lenjty of the meaſurts pur- 
Auel in regard, to the Iriſ Roman Catholics, and the great pains taken 
for the inſtruction of their children, with the progreſ which knowledge 
und the arts have made in that country, have greatly diminĩſhed- the popiſh 
Intereſt. The ſpirit gf induſtry has enabled the Triſh to know their bn 


ſtrength and importance ; to which fore; accidental circumſtances have 
- epneurred,, All her ports were opened for the exportation of wool and 


woollen vatn to any part of Great Britain g and of late years, acts of par- 
liament have been made occaſionally for permitting the importation oi ſalt 
beeß pork, butter, cattle; and tallowy, from Ireland to Great Britain. 
22.1 Bat tbough {ome laws and regulations had occaſionally taken place fa- 
„ vourable to Ireland, it muſt lie acknowledged, that the inhabitants of that 


country laboured, under conſiderable. grievances, in conſequence of ſundry 


unjuſt and injudicious reſtraints of the parliament of England reſpecting 
their trade, Theſe reſtraints had injured. Ireland without benefiting Great 
Britain, | The, Jrifh, had been prohibited from manufacturing their own 
_ wool, in order to; faybur the w n manufactory of England: the con · 
;Tequence of which was, that the Tiſh, whol was ſmuggled over into 
France, and the people of that; opuntry ere thereby enobled to rival us 
in our woolen . manufadure, . and. to deprive us of a part df that trade. 

An embargo had aſſo been laid on the;exportation. of proviſions from re- 
land, which. had, been extremely prejudicial to that kingdern. The diſ- 
.trefles of the Iriſh manufactures, as well as thoſe of Great Britain, had 
hikewiſe been much increaſed by the conſequences of the American wer. 
Theſe ciręeumſtances occaſioned great murmurintz in Ireland, and ſome 
anempts were male fon the relief of the inhabitants of that kingdom in 
the Britiſh parliament, but for ſome time without ſucceſs; for a partiality 
in favour of che trade in England prevented juſtice from being done to 
Ireland. But ſcveral incidents, which happened afterwards, at length 


operated ſtron in favour of that Kinydom. ' When a large body of. the 


© kin'gs troops id been withdrawn from Ireland,” in order to be employed 


in the American war a conſiderabſe number of Iriſh gentlemen, farmers, 


traders and other perſons, armed and formed themſelves into ydlunteer 


| = CGmpanics and aſlociations, for che defence of Ireland againſt any foreign 


invaders. 
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invaders,” By degrees, theſe volunteer aſſociations became numerous and 
well - diſciplined; and it was ſoon diſcovered, that they were mclined to 
majntain their rights at home, as well as to defend themſelves againſt fo-— 
reign enemies. When theſe armed aſſdciations became numerous and 
formidable, the Iriſh began to aſſume a higher tone than that to which 
they had before been accuſtomed: and it was ſoon manifeſt, that "their 
remonſtrances met with unuſual attention, both from their on parliament 
and from that of Great Britain. The latter on the rith of May, 1770, © 
preſented an addreſs to the king, recommending to his majeſty*s mel ſe- 
rious confideration the Yliſtrefſed and impoveriſhed flate of the loyal and 
well deſerying people of Ireland, and defiring him to direct that there 
ſhould. be prepared and laid before parliament,” ſuch particulars relative 
to the trade and manufactures of Great Britain and Ireland, as hould 
enable the national wiſdom to purſue effectual meaſures for promoting the 
common ſtrength, wealth, and commerce of his majeſty's fubje&s in both 
kingdoms, To this addreſs the king returned a favourable anſwer: and 
in October, the ſame year, both houſes of the Triſh parliament alſo pre- 
ſented addreſſes to his majeſty, in which they declared, that nothing but 
granting Ireland a free trade could fave it from ruin. Kb domme ey; 
which, it being ſoon after ſuſpected by many of the people of that kingdom, 
that the members of their parliament would not exert themſelves with vi- 
gour in ——_— the intereſts of the nation, a ver —_— and numerous 
mob aſſembled before the parliament houſe in Dublin, erying out for a Fee 
trade and a ſhort money- bill. They aſſaulted the members, and endea- 
voured to compel them to ſwear that they would ſupport the intereſt of 
their country by voting for a ſhort money - bill; and they demoliſhed the 
hauſe of the attorney- general. The tumult at length ſubſided; and two 
Iriſh money bills, for ſix months only, were ſent over to England, where 
they paſſed the great ſeal, and were immediately returned, without any 
diſlatisfaction being expreſſed by government at this limited grant. | 

In the mean time the members of the oppoſition, in the Engliſh par- 
liament, very ſtrongly repreſented the neceſſity of an immediate atention 
to the complaints 2 the people of Ireland, and of a compliance with their 
wiſhes. The arguments on this fide of the queſtion were alſo enforced dy 
the accounts hic came from Ireland, that the volunteer affociations in 
that kingdom amounted to forty thoufand men; unpaid, ſelf-appointed, and 
independent of government, well armed and accoutred, daily improving in 
diſcipline, and which afterwards increaſed to eighty thouſand; The Bri- 
tiſh miniſtry appeared for ſome time to be undetermined what part theyſhould 
act in this important buſineſs ; but the remembrance of the fatal effects of 
rigorous meaſures reſpecting America, and the very critical ſituation of - 
Great Britain, at length induced the firſt lord of the treaſury to bring in 
ſuch bills as were calculated to afford effetual-commercial relief to the peo- 
ple of Ireland. Laws were accordingly paſſed, by which all thoſe acts 
were repealed, which had prohibited the exportation of woollen manu- 
factures from ireland, and other acts by which the trade of that Kingdom 
to foreign countries had been reſtrained : and it was likewiſe enacted, that a 
trade between Ireland and the Britiſh colonies in America and the Weſt 
Indies, and the Britiſh ſettlements on the coaſts of Africa, ſhould be allowed 
to be carried en in the ſame manner, and ſubject to fimilar regulations 
and reſtrictions with that carried on between Great Britain and the ſaid 
colonies and ſettlements. f 

Theſe laws in favour of Ireland were received with much joy and exulta- 
tion in that kingdom; and the Iriſh nation being indulged in their re- 
quiſitions reſpecting trade, now yp alſo to aim at important ann 
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flicted, the lords and commons o 


af the Britiſh partjameot to make laws which ſhould bind that Eng- 
dom was denied in public reſolutions. By degrees, the ſpirit which hac 
been manifeſted by the Iriſh parliamnt, ſeemed a little to ſubſide; and a 
remarkable inſtance of this was, their agreeing to a perpetual mutiny- 
bill; for the regulation of the In iſh army, though that of England had 
always-beeu paſſed, with a true conſtitutional caution, only from year to 
vear. This was much exclaimed againſt by ſome of the Iriſh patriots; 
and it. is indeed not eaſy to clear their parliament from the charge of in- 
conſiſtency: but this bill was afterwards repealed, and the commercial 
advantages afforded them by late acts in their favour, have greatly con- 
tributed to promote the profperity of Ireland. As before 6bſerved, by 
the act repealiug the ſtatute of the th of George I. they are now fully 
ang comple:ely emanci pated from rhe juriſdiction of the Britiſh parliament. 
The appellant juriſdiction of the Britiſh houſe of peers in [ciſh cauſes, was 
Itkewife given up. But though the iriſh: have obtained ſuch great exten- 
ſion, of their liberties, it is queſtioned whether it will terminate to their 
country's real advantage: their parties and diſſentions increaſe, and the 
controyerſy of England with that kingdom is far from being ended; much 
remains toeſtablith ſuch a commercial and political connection as will pro- 


mote the intereſt -and happineſs of both countries, gnd make them one 


great, ſtable; and invulnerable body. Every change of adminiſtration in 
England bath produced new lord lieutenants among them, but harmony 
and confidence are not yet reſtored; + + | kg LD | 

In the year 1783, the government, the nobility, and the people of Ire- 
lagd, 407 5 
ny families of the Geneveſe who were baniſhed from their city, and to 
others who voluntarily exiled themſelves for the cauſe of liberty, not wil - 
ling to ſubmit to an ariſtocracy of their own citizens, ſupported by the 
ſwords of France and Sardinia. Al large tract of land in the county of 
Waterford was allotted for their reception, a town was marked out, enti- - 
tled New GENEVA, and a ſum of money granted for erecting the ne- 
ceſſary buildings. Theſe preparations for their accommodation were, 
however rendered ultimately uſeleſs, by ſome miſunderſtandings, (not 
fully comprehended) which aroſe between the parties; and the ſcheme 
acordingly fell to the ground. e wind: 7 
Upon the occaſion of the unhappy malady with which the king was af- 

p Ireland came to a reſolution to addreſs 

the prince of Wales, requeſting him to take upon him the government of 
that kingdom, during his majeſty's indiſpoſition, under the ſtyle and title 


\ of Paixck RECENT of Inks Ap, and to exerciſe and adminiſter, ac- 


cording to the laws and the conſtitution of the realm, all the royal autho- 
rities, juriſdictions, and prerogatives, to the crown and government there- 
of belonging, The marquis of Buckingham being then lord lieutenant, 
having dechned preſenting the addreſs, as contrary to his oath and the 
laws, the two houſes reſolved on appointing delegates from each: the 
lords appointed the duke of Leinſter, and the earl of Charlemont] and 
the commons, tour of their members, The delegates proceeded to Lon- 
don, andin February 1789, preſented the. addreſs to his royal highneſs, 
by whom they were moſt graciouſly received ; but his majeſty having, to 
the infinite joy of all his ſubjeas, recovered from his ſevere indiſpoſition, 
the prince returned them an anſwer fraught with the warmeſt ſentiments 
af regard for the kingdom, and of gratitude to parliament, for the ge- 
nerous manner in which they propoſed inveſting him with the regency, 
but, that the happy. recovery of his royal father had now rendered his.- 
acceptance of it unneceſſary. | > 

| e 


with each other in countenancing and giving an afylum to ma- 
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The parliament of Ireland has extended liberal indulgences to the Ro- 
man Catholics of that kingdom, by eſtabliſhing the legality of intermar- 
riage between them and the proteſtants, by admitting them to the profeſ. 
ſion of the law, and the-bgnefit of education, and by removing all obſtruc, 
tions upon their induſtry in trade and manuſactures. A reciprocal pre- 
ference in the corn trade with Britain has been eſtabliſned. Further pro- 

reſs has been made in checking the immoderate uſe of ſpirituous liquors; 
and ſome wiſe inſtitutions have been ordained for the regulation of chari- 
table foundations. | 8 — : 
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FAVING gone over the Britiſh iſles, we ſhall now return to the con: 
1 tinent, beginning with the extenſive and mighty kingdom of France, 
ein 


g the neareſt to England; though part of Germany and Poland lies to 
e northward of France. 8 


S1TVATION and ExTENT. 


he OS: Well anch z Eat longitud 
,ength 600 5 Welt and-8 Eaſt longitude, 
| —.— Pie hetwyen 1 and 51 North ltttud. 53 


Containing 160, 374 ſquare miles, with 155 inhabitants to each. 
Bob N DAR IES. J It is hounded by the Engliſh Channel and the Nether- 
lands, on the North; by Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, Eaſt; by the 
Mediteranean and the Pyrenean mountains, which divide it from Spain, 
South; and by the Bay of Biſcay, Weſt. | 
D-vis10ns.] The ancient provinces of this kingdom have heep di- 
vided by the national aſſembly into 83 departments “, as follows : - | 


DEPARTMENTS. Cuizr Towns. | n Carte Towns. 
| Paris Pa- 8 * 48. 50% 12 n Meats 18. 
4 ris. K E. L. 2 2 GES 8 
S z Iser and Ovss [Verſailles * 8 7 Murr Nanei 3d 
ers and Maznte[Melun | * CMevse Barleduc 
ois Beauvais 8 Lewer Ruins {Straſbourg 
ArSNE | J Laon 4 < < ] Upper Ruins Colmar 
SomME, Picerdy Amiens 4 2 AvuBt Troyes 
CAL.STREIGHTS, |, < = MAN Chaalons 
Artois 32 Upper Maxnz [Chaumont 
: NozTu, Flanders |Lifle ” 2 S AnpenNEs Mezieres + 
2 Lower Sz1nE Rouen 7; & { Pouns Beſancon 
£ un Caen = = 4 Jura Dole 
|< For Alencon Upper Soanne Veſoul 
— EURE Evreux r { Corx D'Or Dijon 
2 HANNEL Coutance 3 2 8 Lois] Macon 
* IsfgandV1tiAaing Rennes S CYonns Auxerre 
z . {| Lower Lora Nantes 2 | IszR8 Grenoble 
8 FixrsTERRE | Preſt 8 Z I Doux _ [Romans 
- NoxTa CoasT St. Brieue & =. | Upper Alt. Gap 
Q Monin annes , *  Aznecus | [Privas 


France, nearly a ſquare, is divided into $3 pryar7 ENTS, including Corſica. Every 
department is ſubdivided into o1sTRICTsS, in all 347; and each diſtriẽt into e Ns. 
The above are the chief towns of each department, and alſo the diſtricdts. The new de- 
partment of Savoy, which forms the 84th, is not added, it being at preſent uncertain 
whether it will continue its connection with France. q 
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4 Upper VII XN Cxrosx, Marche 
FB Lor andGazonNe{Agen | — 
2 AVI . Atti, Hourbon, 
8 Don boo - uns 5 
Lor 2 _SAmn 
42 rns 1 0 E Ins 
8 Upper Pynenzes Tarde .! INE & Lor Te Tours 
> } Lower Przzxezs TFE I Sar I. e Mans 
& Clams. , 12 Maxx NN, Laval ; 
Eaſt PVNEN EES Mt and Lone Angers : 
|. {Upper Gazonxe * Lotzer __ Jorleans 
= GARD 8 < 3Eunx and Lorne Chartres 
2 ['Hizavir (Lon and Cann Blois 
13 Ar R1iKGE 1 Nixv nz Nfverncit Nevers | 
2 Tanxx Cone illand {Baſtia _ * 
4 Aupt Avignon and Ne. WF 1 
Loz xxx | naiſcin are in this} — | 
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preſs them, they were permitted ta ſettle in the country by treaty, 


« fitted for every purpoſe both of power and commerce; and fince the be- 


terior parts of the kingdom, is in general mild and wholeſome; but fo 


be acknowledged, that the French have been but too ſucceſsful in giving 


firing] which in France is chiefly'of wood. 


duces corn, Wine, oil, and almoſt every luxury of life. Some of their fruits 
and cheſnuts as ſerve to ſubſiſt the poor inhabitants; but the 


and hoth animal and vegetable productions are found there in vaſt plenty. 
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NAME AND CLIMATE. ] France took its name from the Francs, 
Freemen, a German nation, reſtleſs and enterprizing, who conquered 
Gauls; the ancient inhabitants: and the Roman force not being able * 


vi 


fituation, it is the moſt compact kingdom. perhaps in the world, and w 


-ginning of the 1;th-century, the inhabitants have availed themſelves of 
many of, their natural advantages, The air, partienlariy that of the i 


- 


late authors think it is not nearly {oſalubrious as is pretended ; and it muſt 


the inhabitants of Great Britain falſe prepoſſeſſions in favour of their own 
country. It muſt indeed be owned, that their weather is more clear and 
ſettled than in England. . In the northern provinces, however, the win- 
ters are more intenſely cold, and the inhabitants not ſo well ſupplied with 


* 


So1L_aND WATER.] France is happy in an excellent ſail, which pro- 


have a higher flavur than thoſeof England; but neither the paſturage nor 
tillage are comparable to ours. The heaty in many parts. burn up the 
ground, ſo that it has no verdure, and the ſoil barely produces 3 * 

misfor- 
tune attending the French ſoil is, that the inbabitdnts having but a ꝓreca- 
rious ſecurity in their own property, do nat apply themſelves ſufficiently 
to cultivation and agriculture.” But nature has done wonders for them. 


. 


Nocwitkllading great efforts made in agriculture, much of the land te- 
mains uncultrvated ; 2 although ſome provinces, as Alſace and Langue- 
doc, yield an exuberance of corn, it is frequently imported. Indeed all Eu- 
rope, one year with another, does not produce ſuffielent corn for its own con- 
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confumption, and it is neceffary to have ſupplies from the luxuriantharveſt 


of America. Th | . 
The French have of late endeavoured to ſupply the loſs arifing from their 
precarious title to their lands, by inftituring academies of agriculture, and 
propofing premiums for its improvement, as in England; but thoſe ex- 
mat however ſucceſsful they may be in particular inſtances, can never 


ome of national utility in any but a free conntry, where the huſband- 
man is ſure of enjoying the fruit of his labour, which is far from being the 
caſe in the preſent diſtracted ſtate of the country. No nation is better ſap- 
lied than France is with wholeſome ſprings and water; of which the in- 
abitants make excellent uſe by the help of art and engines, for all the con- 
venjencies of life. Of their canals and mineral waters, diſtin& notice will 
de hereafter taken. | 
MovnTtains.) The chief mountains in France, or its borders, are the 
Alps, which divide France from Italy ; the Pyrenees, which divide France 
from Spain; Vauge, which divide Lorrain from Burgandy and Alface ; 
Mount Jura, which divide Franche Compte frum Switzerland; the Ceven- 
nes, in the province of Languedoc; and Mount Dor in the province of 
Auvergne. 

Rivers Au D LAKES.) The principal rivers in France are the Loire, 
the Rhone, the Garonne, and the Seine. The Loire takes its courſe north 
and north-weſt, being, with all its windings, from its ſource to the ſea, com - 
puted to run about 500 miles. The Rhone flows on the ſouth-welt to Ly- 
ons, and then runs on due ſouth till it falls into the Mediterranean. The 
Garonne riſes in the Pyrenean mountains, takes its courſe, firſt north-eaſt, 
and has a communication with the Mediterranean by means of a canal, the 
work of Lewis XIV. The Seine, ſoon aſter its riſe, runs to the north- 
weſt, viſiting Troyes, Paris, and Rouen, in itsway, and falls into the Eng- 
liſh Channel at Havre, To theſe we may add the Soane which falls into 
the Rhone at Lyons; the Charente, which riſes near Havre de Grace, and 
diſcharges itſelf in the Bay of Biſcay at Rochfort. The Rhine, which riſes 
in Switzerland, is the eaftern boundary between France and Germany, and 
receives the Moſelle and the Sarte in its paſſage. The Somme, which runs 

- *north-weſt-through Picardy, and falls into the Enyliſh channel below Ab- 
beville. The Var, which riſes in the Alps, and runs ſouth, dividing France 
from Italy, and falling into the Mediterranean, weſt of Nice. The Adour 

tuns from eaſt to weſt, through Gaſcoigne, aud falls into the Bay of Biſcay, 
below the Bayonne. ; 
The vaſt advantage, both in commerce and conveniency, which ariſes to 
France from thoſe rivers, is wonderfully improved þy the artificial rivers 
and canals which form the chief glory of the reign of Louis XIV. That 
of Languedoc was begun in the year 1665, and compleated in 1680; it was 
intended for a communication between the ocean and the Mediterranean, 
for the ſpeedier paſſage of the French fleet: but though it was carried on 
at an immenſe expence, for 100 miles, over hills and vallies, and even 
through a mountain in,one place, it has not anſwered that purpoſe. By the 
canal of Calais, travellers eaſily paſs by water from thence to St. Omer, 
Graveline, Dunkirk, Ypres, and other places. The canal of Orleans 
is another noble work, and runs a courſe of eighteen leagnes, to the im- 
menſe benefit of the public and the royal revenue. France abounds with 
other canals of the like kind, which render her inland navigation iuexpreſ- 
Gbly commodious and beneficial. | : 

ew lakes are found in this country. There is one at the top of a hill 

near Alegre, which the vulgar report to be bottomleſs. There is another 
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at Iſſoire, in Auvergne; and one at La Beſſe, in which if you throw a ſtone, 
it cauſes a noiſe like thunder, KY 
MixERAL WATERS, 8 The waters of Bareges which lie near ( 
REMARKABLE DRIN GS. (the borders of Spain, under the Pyrenean | 
mountains, have of late been preferred to all the others of F rance, for the | 
recovery of healh. The beſt judges think, however, that the cures perform- | 
ed by them are more owiug to their accidental fucceſs, with ſome great 
perſons, and the ſalubrity of the air and ſoil, than to the virtues of the wa- | 
ters. The waters of Sultzbach in Alface are ſaid to cure the palſy, weak | 
nerves, and the ſtone. At Bagueiis, not far from Bareges, are ſeveral | 
wholeſome minerals and baths, to which people reſort as to the Engliſh | 
baths, at ſpring and autumn. Forges in Normandy is celebrated for its mi- | 
neral waters; and thoſe of St. Amand cure the gravel and obſtructions. 
It would be endleſs to enumerate all the other real or pretended mineral | 
wells in France, as well as many remarkable ſprings ; but there is one near 
Aigne, in Auvergne, which boils violently, and makes a noiſe like water | 
thrown upon lime; it has little or no taſte, but has a poiſonous quality, and | 
the birds that drink of it die inſtantly, _ ; | 
__ M#TALS AND MINERALS.] France has many unworked mines, which | 
would be very productive, if duly attended to, but at preſent do not yield | 
minerals ſufficient for conſumption ; ſteel alone is imported, to the annual | 
value of 425,000l. Languedoc is ſaid to contain veins of gold and filver. | 
Alſace has mines of filver and copper, but they are too expenſive to be | 
wrought. Alabaſter, black marble, jaſper, and coal, are found. ih many | 
rts of the kingdom. Bretagne abounds 1n mines of iron, copper, tin, and 
lead. Salt. petre is made in every part of the kingdom, and /ea-/a/t is now | 
rocured free from oppreſſive duty, but nut refnarkable for its purity. At | 
Fete in Cominges, there 1s a mine of chalk. At Berry there is a mine | 
of oker, which ſerves for melting of metals, and for dying, particularly the | 
beſt drab cloth ; and in the province of Anjou are ſeveral quarries of fine 
white ſtone. Some excellent turquoiſes (the only gem that France pro- 
duces) are found in Languedoc ; and great care is taken to keep the mines 
of marble and free-ſtone open all over the kingdom, 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- . France abounds in excellent roots, 
DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND. (which are more proper for ſoups 
than thoſe of England. As to all kinds of ſeaſoning and ſallads they are 
more plentiful, and in ſome places better than in Enyland they being 
next to their vines, the chief object of their culture. | 
France produces excellent fruits of all kinds, particularly grapes, fi 
prunes, cheſnuts, cyder 1n the northern provinces, and capers in the 
ſourhern, It produces annually, though not enough ſor conſumption, 
above twelve million pounds of tobacco, beſides hemp, flax, manna, ſaffron, 
and many drugs. Alſace, Burgundy, Lorraine, and eſpecially the Pyrenee 
mountains, ſupply it plentifully with timber and other wood. Silk is ſo plen- 
tifully produced, beſides what is imported, as to afford a conſiderable trade. 
The cattle and horſes are neither very numerous nor very good, but it has 
many flocks of fine ep; yet ſo great 15 the conſumption, that both ſheep 
and wool are imported. The province of Gaſtenois produces great quanti- 
ties of ſaffron. The wines of Champagne, Burgundy, Bourdeaux, Gaſco- 
ny, and other provinces of France, are ſo well known, that they need only 
be mentioned. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that though they differ very ſen- 
ſibly in their taſte and IS yet all of them are excellent, particularly 
thoſe of Champagne, Burgundy, Bourdeaux, Pontacke, Hermitage, and 
| Frontiniac : and there are few conſtitutions, be they ever ſo valetudinary, 
in which ſome one or other of them is not adapted. hog 
| + : Wine, 


\ 


Wine, the ſtaple, is made to the value of | 15,000,000]. annually, more 
than an eighth part of which, beſides brandy and vinegar, is ex ported. 
Olive oil is made in large quantities, particularly in the provinces next the 


Mediterranean; but the conſumption is ſo great, that much af it is im- 
ported from Italy: the inferior fort ſupplies the ſoap manufactories, of 


which there are thirty-ſix at Marſeilles. 
Oak, elm, aſh, and other timber, common in England, is found in 


France; but it is ſaid, that the internal parts of the kiagfom begin to feel 


the want of fuel. A great deal of ſalt is made at Rhée, and about Roch- 
fort on the coaſt of Santoign. Languedoc produces an herb called kali, 
which when burat, makes excellent harilla, or pot-aſhes. The French 


formerly were famous for horticulture, but they are at preſent far inferior 


to the Engliſh both in the management and diſpoſitions of their gardens. 
Prunes and capers are produced at Bourdeaux and near Toulon. 
France contains few animals, either wild or tame, that are nat to be found 
in England, excepting wolves. Their horſes, black cattle, and ſheep, are 
far interior to the Engliſh ; nor is the wool of their ſheep ſo fine. The 
hair and ſkin of the chamois, or mountain goats, are more valuable than 
thoſe of England. We know of no difference betwen tlie marine produc- 
tions of France and thoſe of England, but that the former is not fo well 
ſerved, even on the ſea coaſts, with ſalt- water filh. There is a conſiderable 


herring fiſhery,and one for anchovies to the annual amount of 83,000). be- 


ſides more important fiſheries upon the coaſt of America and Newfound- 
FokEks TS.] The chief foreſts of France are thoſe of Orleans, which con- 
tain 14,009 acres of wood of various kinds, oak, elm, aſh, &c. and 
the foreſt of Featainblean near as large; and near Morchiſmoir is a foreſt 
of tall, ſtraight timber, of 4000 trees. Beſides theſe, large numbers of 
woods, ſome of them deferving the name of foreſts, lie in different 
provinces ; but too remote from fea-carriage to be of much national 
utility, 

OE INHABITANTS, MANNERS, ö According to the lateſt 

CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. and beft calculations, 
France contains at preſent about 2 5,000,000, of inhabitants. It was lately 
ſuppoſed, by ſome ſpeculative men, that the population of France had for 
many years been upon the deeline ; but, upon an accurate inveſtigation, 
the reverſe appeared to be fact; though this country certainly loſt a great 
number of valuable inhabitants, bv the revocation of the edict of Nantes“. 
The proportion of the people of England to the prople of France is cer- 
tainly as 13 to one. 

The French, in their perſons, are rather lower than their neighbours ; 
but they are well proportioned and active, and more free than other nations, 
in general, from bodily defarmities. - The Jadies are celebrated more for 
their ſprightly wit than perſonal beauty ; the peaſantry in general, are re- 
markably ordingry, and are beſt deſcribed by being contraſted with women 
of the ſame ranks in England. The nobility and gentry accompliſh them- 
{elves in the academical exerciſes of dancing, fencing, and riding; in the 
practice of which they excel all their neighbours in {kill and gracefulneſs. 
They are fond of hunting; and the gentry have now left off their heavy 


In the year 1593, Henry IV. who was a proteſtant, and juſtly ſtyled the Great, af- 
ter fighting his way to the crown of France; paſſed thy famous edict of Nantes, which 
ſecured the Froteſtants the ſree exerciſe of theic religion; but his edi& was revoked by 
Lewis XIV. which, with the ſuecet ding perſecutions, drove the people do England, Hot 
land, aud ather Proteſtant countries, where they citabhincd the Ulk manufacture, to tha 
great prejudice of the Country that perlccutey em. 
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Nek boots, their huge war · ſaddle, and monſtrous curb bridle in that exer- 
cife, and accommmodate themſelves to the Engliſh manners. | 


The genius and manners of the French are well known, and have been 


the ſubject of many able pens. A national vanity is their predominant 
character; and they are perhaps the only people ever heard of, who have 
derived great utility from a national weakn It ſupports them under 
misfortunes, and impels them to actions to which true courage inſpires other 
nations. This character, however, is conſpicuous only in the higher and 
middling ranks, where it produces excellent officers ; for the common fol- 
diers of France have few or no ideas of heroiſm. Hence it has been ob- 
ſerved, with great juſtice, of the French and Engliſh, that the French offi- 
cers will lead, if their ſoldiers will follow, and the Engliſh ſoldiers will fol- 
low, if their officers will lead. a 

The French affect freedom and wit; but faſhionable dreſſes and diver- 
ſions engroſs too much of their cunverfation. Their diverſions are much 
the ſame with thoſe of the Engliſh, but their gallantry is of a very differ - 
ent complexion. Their attention to the fair degenerates into groſs foppery 
in the men, and in the ladies it is kept up by admitting of indecent free- 
doms ; but the ſeeming levities of both ſexes are feldom attended with that 
crimivality which, to people not uſed to their manners, they ſeem to indi- 
cate; nor are the huſbands fo indifferent, as we are apt to imagine, about 
the conduct of their wives. The French are exceſſively credulous and liti- 
o gious; but of all people in the world they bear adverſity and reduction of 

circumſtances with the beſt grace; though in proſperity many of them are 
apt to be inſolent, vain, arbitrary, and imperious. An old French officer is 
an entertaining and inſtructive companion, and indeed the moſt rational 
ſpecies of all the French gentry. | 

The French have been much cenſured for inſincerity; but this charge has 
been carried too far, and the imputation is generally owing to their excels 
of civility, which throws a ſuſpicious light upon their candour. The French, 


in private liſe, have certainly many amiable characters, and a great number 


of inſtances of generoſity and diſintereſtedneſs may be found amongſt 
them. | | | 

It is doing the French no more than juſtice to acknowledge, that, as they 
are themſelves polite, ſo they have given a poliſh to the ferocious manners, 
and even virtues of other nations. They have long poſſeſſed the lead 
in taſte, faſhion, and dreſs; but it ſeems now to be in the wane, and 
they themſelves think very favourably of the Engliſh. This alteration of 


opinion has not, however, entirely taken its riſe from their wits and learned : 


mer, and ſtill leſs from their courtiers, or the middle ranks of life. The 
ſuperior orders of men in France are of a very different caſt from thoſe be- 
low them. Independent by their rank and fortunes, they think and act 
for themſelves. They are open to conviction, and examine things to the 
bottom. They ſaw during the war before the laſt, the management of their 
armies, tae finances, and fleets, with ſilent indignation, and their reſearches 
were favourable to the Engliſh, The conciufion of the peace of Fon- 
tainblean, and the viſits which they have ſince paid to England, have im- 
proved that good opinion; the courtiers themſelves have fallen in with it; 
and, what ſome years ago would have been thought incredible, people of 
faſhion in France now ſtudy the Engliſh language, and imitate them ia their 
cuſtoms, amuſements, dreſs, and buildings. They both imitate and admire 
our writers; the names of Bacon, Locke, Newton, Milton, Pope, Addiſon, 
Hume, Rovertfon, Richardſon, ayd many others of the laſt and preſent 
century, are ſacred among the French of any education; and, to ſay the 
truth, the writings of ſuch men have equally contributed, with our military 


repu- 
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and ſets it to rights with the dexterity of a profeſſed frizeur. 
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reputation, to raiſe the name of Great Britain to that degree in which it has 
been held of late by foreign nations, and to render our language more uni- 
verſal, and even a neceſſary ſtudy among foreign nobility. But we cannot 


quit this article of the manners and cuſtoms of the French, without giving 


a more minute view of fome peculiarities obſervable among that whimſical 
ople in private life, and this from the remarks of a late ingenious travel- 
ſer, Smollett, who was alſo diſtinguiſhed by various other productions in 
polite literature. | IE IT Hay; 
The natural levity of the French, ſays he, is reinforced by the moſt 
prepoſterous education, and the example of a giddy people, engaged in the 
molt frivolous purſuits. A Frenchman is by ſome: prieſt or monk taught 
to read his mother tongue, and to ſay his prayers in a language he does not 


underſtand. He learns to dance and to fence by the maſters of thoſe 
- ſciences. He becomes a complete connoiſſieur in dreſſing hair, and in 


adorning his own perſon, under the hands and inſtructions of his valet-de- 
chambre. If he learns to play upon the flute or fiddle, he is altogether ir- 
reſiſtible. But he piques himfelf upon being poliſhed above the natives of 
any other country, by his converſation with the tair ſex. In the courſe of this 
communication, with which he is e from his tender years, he learns 
like a parrot, by rote, the whole circle of French compliments, which are a 
ſet of phraſes, ridiculous even to a proverb 4 and thoſe he throws out indif- 
criminately to all women without diſtinction} in the exerciſeof that kind of 
addreſs which is here diſtinguiſhed by the name of gallantry. . It is an exer- 
ciſe, by the repetition of which he becomes very pert, very familiar, and 
very impertinent. A Frenchman, in conſequence of his mingling with the 
females from his infancy, not only becomes acquainted with all their cuſ- 


ſtoms and humours, but grows wonderfully alert in performing a thouſand 


little offices, which are overlooked by other men, whoſe time hath been 
ſpent in making more valuable acquiſitions. He enters, without ceremony, 


a lady's bed- chamber, while ſhe is in bed, reaches her whatever ſhe wants, 


airs her ſhift, and helps to put it on. He attends at her toilette, regulates 
the diſtribution of her patches; and adviſes where to lay on the paint. If he 
vilits her when ſhe is dreſſed, and perceives the leaſt impropriety: in her coif- 
fure, he inſiſts upon adjuſting it with his own hands. It he a acurl, cr 
even a ſingle hair amiſs, he produces his comb, his ſciſſars, and pomaturn, 


| ) | ur. He ſquires 
her to every place ſhe viſits, either on buſineſs or pleaſure ; and, by dedi- 


.cating his whole time to her, renders himſelf neceſſary toher occaſions. In 
mort, of all the coxcombs on the face of the earth, a French petiſmaiire . is 


a "pa moſt impertineut ; and they are all perzzs maitres, from the marquis who 


itters in lace and embroidery, to the gargon barbiere ( barber's boy) cover- 


ed with meal, who ſtruts with his hair in a long queue, and his hat under 


is arm. ' | Wat HEE 
« A Frenchman will ſooner part with his religion than his hair. Even 


the ſoldiersin France wear a Jong queue, and this ridiculous foppery has de- 


ſcended to the loweſt claſs of Frome The boy who cleans. ſhoes at the 
t 


of this Kind hanging down fo his rump ; and 
the beggar who drives an afs, wears his hair en gueue, though, perhaps, he 
has neither ſhirt nor breeches. | 


I ſhall only-mention one cuſtom more, which ſeems to earry human 
affectation to the very fartheſt verge of folly and extravagance: that is the 


manner iu which the faces of the ladies are primed and painted. It is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed, that part of the fair ſex in other countries, make uſe of 
3 and vermillion for very different purpoſes; namely, to help a bad or 


complexion, to heighten the graces, or conceal the defects of nature, 
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as well as the ravages of time. I ſhall not enquire whether it is juſt and 
"honeſt to impoſe in this manner on mankind ; if it is not honeſt, it may be 
allowed to be artful and politic, and ſhews, at leaſt, a defire of being agree. 
able. But to lay it on, as the faſhion in France preſcribes to all the ladies 
of condition, who cannot appear without this badge of diſtinction, is to dil. 
guife themſelves in ſuch a manner, as to render them odious and deteſtable 
to every ſpectator who has the leaſt retifh left for nature and propriety. © As 
for the fard or ww/þ:7e, with which their necks and ſhoulders are plaiſtered, it 
may be in fome meaſure excuſeable, as their ſkins are naturally brown, or 
fallow ; but the rege, which is daubed on their faces, from the chin u p to 
the eyes, without the leaſt art or dexterity, not only deſtroys all diſtinction 
of features, but renders the aſped really frightful, or at lesſt conveys nothing 
but ideas of diſguſt and averſion. Without this hottible maſk} no married 
lady is admitted at court, or in any polite aſſembly ; and it is a mark of 
diſtinction which none of the lower claſſes dare aſſume.“ A 
The aboye picture of the manners of the French nation is drawn with 
wit and ſpirit; and is in ſome reſpects highly characteriſtic; but it is cer- 
*tainly not a flattering portrait; and the faults and failings of this vivacious 
people are, perhaps, by the author whom we have tranſtibed, tov much 
magnified. With all their defects the French have many good qualities, 
and are undoubtedly a very agreeable people to reſide among, at leaſt for a 
time; on account of the politeneſs of their manners, the great attention 
they pay to ſtrangers, and the peneral taſte for literature which, prevaik - 
among thoſe in the better ranks of life. The French literati have great 
influence even in the gay and diffipated city of Paris. Their opinions not 
only determine the merit of works of taſte and ſcience, but they have con- 
fiderable weight with reſpect to the manners and ſentiments of people of 
Tank, and of the public in general, and conſequently are not without effect 
in the meaſures of government. «Sp | b b gh 
Darss. ] The French dreſs of both ſexes is ſo well known, that it 
is needleſs to expatiate upon them here; but, indeed, their dreſs in cities 
and towns is fo variable, that it is next to impoffible to deſcribe it. They 
certainly have more invention in that particular than any of their neigh · 
bours, and their conſtantly changing their faſhions is of infinite ſervice to 
their mabufactures. With regard to the Engliſh, they poſſeſs one capital 
ſuperiority, which is, that the clothes of both fexes, and their ornaments, 
are at leaſt one third cheaper. | Is 
When a ſtranger arrives in Paris, he finds it neceſſary to ſend for the 
taylor, perrnquier, hatter, ſhoe-maker, and every other tradeſman con- 
cerned in the equipment of the human body. He muſt even change his 
buckles, and the form of his ruffles; and, though at the riſk of his life, 
ſuit his clothes to the mode of the ſeaſon. For example, though the wea- 
ther ſhould be ever ſo cold, he muſt wear his Habit dete, or demi-ſuijon, 
"without preſuming to put on a warm dreſs before the day which faſhion 
has fixed for that purpoſe ; and neither old age nor infirmity will excuſe a 
man for wearing his hat upon big head, either at home or abroad. Females 
are, if poſſible, ſtill more ſubject to the caprices of faſhion. All their 
facks and negligees muſt be altered and new trimmed. They muſt have 
new caps, new arch new ſhoes, and their hair new cut, They muſt have 
"their taffeties for the ſummer, their flowered filks for the ſpring and au- 
tumn, their ſattins and damaſks for winter. The men too muſt provide 
- themſelves with a camblet ſuit, trimmed with filver for ſpring and autumn, 
with ſilk clothes for ſummer, and cloth laced with e. or velvet for 
winter; and he muſt wear his bag-wig 2 /a pigeon, This variety of dreſs 
js abfolutely indifpenſable for all thoſe who pretend to any rank * 
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we mere vulgar; all ranks, from the king downwards, uſe powder; and 
even the rabble, according to their abilities, imitate their ſuperiors in che 
fopperies of faſhion. The common people of the country, however, ſtill 
retain, without any material deviation, the old- faſhioned modes of dreis, 
the large hat, and moſt enormous jack - boots, with ſuitable ſpurs j and this 
contraſt is even perceivable a few miles from Paris. In large cities, the 


clergy, lawyers, phyſicians, and merchants, generally dreſs in black; and ir 


has been obſerved, that the French nation, in their modes of dreſs, are in 


ſome meaſure governed by commercial circumſtances, | 
The religion of France is Roman Catholic, with religious liberty to all 
ſets. By the laws of the new conſtitution, no man is to be moleſted for 
his 3 nor interrupted in the exerciſe of his religion. The terri- 
torial poſſeſhons of the Gallican church have been claimed as national 
property, and diſpoſed of through the medium of a paper money called 
aſſignats, for the creditors of tue ſtate; and the clergy made dependent 
upon penfionary eſtabliſuments paid:out of the aationA treaſury; out af 
which alſo is paid the expences of worſhip, the religious, and the poor, 
All monaſtic eſtabliſſiments are ſuppreſſed; but the preſent friars and 
nuns are allowed to obſerve their vows, and nuns optionally to remain in 
their convents, or retire upon penſions. 6 


The clergy are elective by the people, and take an oath to obſer ve the 


laws of the new conſtitution . They natify to the biſhop of Rome their 
union in doctrine, but do not pay him fees, nor acknowlenge any ſubor- 
dination to his authority, and he now threatens France with excommuni- 


cation. They are ſupplied with lodgings upon their livings, whereon 


they are obliged to reſide and perform the duties of their office. They 
vote as active citizens, and are eligible to ſome lay: offices in the diſtricts, 
but to no principal ones. | TM AK ln 4 
' ArCHBiSHOP K1CS Bis horses, &c. ] France, divided into nine me- 
tropolitan circles, has a METROPOLITAN, RIH with a ſynod: in each, 
beſides one for Paris. The metropolitan biſniop is confirmed by the 
eldeſt biſhop in his circle. Appeals are made from the biſhops to their 
nods. | | | B 
i A biſhop is appointed to each of the eighty - three departments, which 
form ſo many dioceſes. They are appointed by the electoral aſſembly of 
the department, and confirmed by the metropolitan biſhop,- but muſt have 
held an ecclefiaſtical office fifteen years. The ſalaries are from-5001.: to 
8401, per aupum.. Each dioceſc has alſo a /eminary, with three vicars, 
and a vicar general to prepare ſtudents for holy orders, and theſe vicars 
form a council for the biſhop. 8 fan e e 
Vicus of biſhops are choſen by the n among the clergy of 
his dioceſe, who have done duty ten years. he ſalaries are from 8 41. 
to 2501. per annum. 5 =. 2 | 
M1 «1sTERs of pariſhes or cures in the diſtricts, are confirmed by the 
biſhop, and they muſt have bern vicars to miniſters. five years. They 
have falaries from 501 to 1601. per annum, and, when infirm, receive 
penſions. | | 82 N ge 
*V1cars of miniſters are choſen dy the miniſter from among the prieſts 
admitted in the dioceſe by the biſhop, and receive ſalaries from 30 I. to 
1001]. ſterling per annum. | 3 
France contains more than two millions of non-catholics; and the pre- 


Many of the clergy, called refractory prieſts, from a conſcientions refuſal of this 
eath, have been cjeRed from their beachices, and many of the popular curates made 
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#ftants, who are greatly increafing, are in proportion to the catholics, & 
one to twelve. There are already. many regular congregations; viz, 
German Lutherans, French aud Swiſs Calviniſts, Bohemian Anabaptiſts, 
and Walloon or Flemiſh Diflidentes, beſides many chapels for the ambaſ- 
Ladors. It alſo contains many fews. | | acts 
LawcuscE.]: One of the wiſeſt meaſures of Lewis XIV. was his en- 
couragement of every propoſal that tended to the purity and perfection of 
the French language. He ſucceeded fo far as to render it the moſt uni- 
ver fal of all the living tongues; a circumſtance that tended equally to his 
greatneſs and his glory, for his court and nation thereby became the ſchool 
of arts, ſciences, and politeneſs. The French language, at preſent, is 
chieſty compoſed of words radically derived from the Latin, with many 
German derivatives introduced by the Franks. It is now rather on the 
decay: its corner ſtones, fixed under Lewis XIV. are as it wert looſened ; 
and in the prefent mode of writing and expreſſing themſelves, the modern 
French abaudon that grammatical ſtandard, which alone can render a 
language claſſical and permanent. * 2%) ; | 15 
As to the properties of the language, they are undoubtedly greatly in- 
ferior to the Engliſn: but they are well adapted to fubjefty void of eleva- 
tion or paſſion. It is well accommodated to dalliance, compliments, and 
common converſation. | KEE: | 2 70 
The Lord's Prayer in French is as follows: Ndtre Pere qui es aum creun, 
tor am ſoit {andtifid. Ton regne vienne. Ta volontd foit faite en la terre 
cn ,äau ciel. Donne nous" anjourd hui notre pain quatidien, Pardemme nous 
mos offences, comme nous paruounomt d ccu qui nous: ont offencez. Et ne nous 
mau point en tentation, mais nous delivve du mal : car à tai ft le regne, la 
pauiſſance, & lu gloire aux fitcles des fiecles. Amen "oP 
 L/BARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] The French, like the other na- 
tions of be were for many centuries immerſed in barbarity. The 
firſt learning they began to acquire, was not of that kind which improves 
the underſtanding, corrects the taſte, or regulates the affections. It con- 
Aiſted in a ſubtile and quibbling logic which. was more adapted to pervert 
than improve the faculties. But the ſtudy of the Greek and Roman 
writers, Which firſt aroſe in Italy, diffuſed itſelf among the French, and 
gave 2 new turn to their literary purſuits. This, together with the en- 
couragement which the polite and learned Francis I. gave to all men of 
merit, was extremely beneficial to French literature. During this reign, 
many learned men appeared in France, who greatly diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their writings; among whom were Budeus, Clement Marot, 
Peter du Chatel, Rabelais, and Peter Ramus. The names of Henry and 
Robert Stephens, are alſo mentioned by every real ſcholar with re ſpect. 
It was not, however, till the ſeventeenth century, that the French began 
to write with elegance in their own language. The Academie Frangoiſe 
was formed for this pur poſe: and though their Jabours, conſidered as a 
dody, were not ſo ſucceſsful as might have been expected, ſome. particular 
meademicians have done great ſervice to letters. In fact, literary copart- 
nerfhips are ſeldom very ſucceſsful. Of this we have a remarkable exam- 
pe in the 2 caſe. The Academy publiſhed a dictionary for im- 
oving the French language: it was univerſally deſpiſed, Furetieres, a 
Page academician, publiſhes another: it meets with univerſal approba- 


tion. In 1 31 | | : | yo 
Lewis XIV. was the Auguſtus of France. The protection he gave to 
letters, and the gen be beſtowed on learned men, both at home and 
y calculation, did not amount to above 12,000 J. per an- 
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Bl, bave gained him more glory than all the military enterpriſes, 
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which he expended ſo many millions. The learned men who appeared in: 
France during this reign, are too numerous to be mentioned. Their 
tragic poets, Racine and Corneille, have deſervedly obtained a very high. 
reputation: the firſt was diſtinguiſhed for ſkill ia moving the paſſions; the 
ſecond for majeſty; and both, for the ſtrength and juſtneſs of their 
painting, the elegance of their taſte, and their ſtrict adherence to the 
rules of the drama. Moliere would have exhauſted the ſubjects of cus 
medy, were they not every where inexhauſtible, and particularly ia, 
France. In the works of ſatire and criticiſm, Boileau, who was a. cloſe 
imitator of the ancients, poſſeſſed uncommon merit. But France has not 
yet produced an epic poem that can be mentioned with Milton's ;. nor 4 
genius of the ſame extenſive and univerſal kind with Shakſpeare, equally 


fitted for the gay and the ſerious, the humorous and the ſubtime.. In 


the eloquence of the pulpit and of the bar, the French are greatly our 
ſuperiors : Boſſuet, Bourdaloue, Flechier, and Maſſillon, have carried 

ulpit eloquence to a degree of perfection which we may approach to, 
but can hardly be expected ever to ſurpaſs. The genius, however, of 
their religion and government is extremely unfavourable to all improve- 
ments in the moſt uſeful branches of philoſophy. All the eſtabliſhments 
of Lewis XIV. for the advancement of ſcience, were not able to coun- 
terbalance the ihfluence of the clergy, whoſe intereſt is to keep mankind 


ignorant in matters of religion and morality ; and the influence of the 
court and miniſtry, who have an equal intereſt in concealing the natural 


rights of mankind, and every _ of government. ©; 


French have not therefore ſo many good writers on moral, religious, or 
political ſubjects, as have appeared in Great Britain. But France has 
produced ſome great men who do honour to humanity ; whoſe career no 
obſtacle could ſtop, whoſe freedom no government however deſpotic, no 
religion however ſuperſtitious, could curb or reſtrain. As an hiſtorian, 
De Thou is entitled to the higheſt praiſe : and who is ignorant of Paſcal, 
or of the archbiſhop of Cambray ? Few men have done more ſervice to 
religion, either by their writings or their lives. As for Montefquien, he 
is an honour to human nature: he is the legiſlator of nations; his works 
are read in every country and language, and wherever they go they en - 
lighten and invigorate the human mind. And, indeed, ſeveral writers 
have lately appeared in France, whoſe writings breathe ſuch ſentiments of 
liberty, 24614} but ill accord with, an arbitrary government; ſentiments 
which have made rapid progreſs among men of letters, and perſons in the 
higher ranks of life, and which there can be no doubt, have been one con- 
ſiderable cauſe in producing the late important revolution. St 
In the Belles Lettres and miſcellaneous way, no mation ever produced 
more agreeable writers: Among whom we may place Montaigne, D'Ar- 
gens, and Voltaire, as the moſt conſiderable, | | 
Before the immortal Newton appeared in England, Deſcartes was the 
promes philoſopher in modern times. He was the firſt who applied alge- 
ra to the ſolution of geometrical problems, which naturally paved the 
way to the analytical diſcoveries of Newton. Many eminent mathema- 
ticians have flouriſhed in the preſent age, particularly Clairaut, Bezout, 


and D*Alembert, the latter of whom, to the precifion of a geometer, has 
united the talents of a fine writer. | | 


Since the beginning of the preſent century, the French have almoſt vied 


with the Enylifh in natural philoſophy. Ruffon would deſerve to be 
reckoned” among meti of ſcience, were pe ſtill not more remarkable for 
his eloquence than for his Eng He is to be regarded as a philoſo- 
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hical painter of nature ; and, under this view, his Natural Hiſtory is tha 
work of its kind. E | 

Their painters, Pouſſin, Le Brun, and above all Le Sueur, did honour 


| to the age of Lewis XIV. They have none at preſent to compare with 


them in the more noble kinds of painting; but Mr. Greuſe, for portraits 
and converſation-pieces, never perhaps was excelled. | 
Sculpture is in general better un erſtood in France than in moſt other 


| countries of Europe. Their e on copper plates have been uni. 


— 


verſally and juſtly celebrated; but ſuch a liberal patronage has been af- 
forded to Enyliſh artiſts, that they are now thought to excel their inge- 
nious neighbours, and have rivalled them alſo in the manufacture of paper 


proper for ſuch impreſſions. Their treatiſes on ſhip-building and i 


neering ſtand unrivalled ; but in the practice of both they are outdone 
the Engliſh. No genius has hitherto equalled Vauban in the theory or 
practice of fortification. The French were long our ſuperiors in architec- 
ture; though we now bid fair for ſurpaſſing then in this art. 
We ſhall conclude this head with obſerving, that the French have n 
finiſhed the Encyclapedie, or general dictionary of arts and ſciences, which 
was drawn up by the moſt able maſters in each branch ob literature, in 
28 volumes in folio (fix of which are copper-plates) under the direction 


of Meſſieurs D'Alembert and Diderot, and is the muſt complete collection 


of human knowledge we are acquainted with. 

UN1VERSITIES AND PUBLIC COLLEGES.) Theſe literary inſtitutions 
have received » loſs for the preſent by the expulſion of the Jeſuits, who 
made the languages, arts, and ſciences, their particular ſtudy, and 
taught them all over France; but as the extinction of, this body of men 
will probably leſſen the influence of ſuperſtition. in France, there is rea- 
ſon to believe that the intereſts of real learning and ſcience will, upon 


the whole, be promoted by that event. It is not within my plan to de- 


ſcribe the different governments and conſtitutions of every univerſity or 
public college in France ; but they are in number twenty-eight, as fol- 

W: Aix, Angiers, Arles, Avignon, Beſangon, Bourdeaux, Bourges, 
Caen, Cahors, Dol, Douay, Fleche, Montauban, Montpelier, Nantes, 
Orange, Orleans, Paris, 8 Poitiers, Point Mouſon, Richlieu, 


Rheins, Soiſſons, Straſbourg, Toulouſe, Tournoiſe, and Valence. Among 


theſe, the Sorbonne at Paris is moſt celebrated. | 
Acapanits,) The following literary eſtabliſhments are ſupported out 
of the national treaſury: the French Academy, Academy of Belles Lettres, 
Academy of Sciences, Royal 3 of Medicine, King's Library, Obſer - 
vatory, and the Free School of Deſign. 0 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, ? Few countries, if we except 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, Italy, can hoaſt of more valuable 
remains of antiquity than France. Some of the French antiquities bang, 
to the time of the Celts, and conſequently, compared to them, thoſe o 
Rome are modern. Father Mabillon has given us a moſt curious account 
of the ſepulchres of their kings, which have been diſcovered ſo far back 
as Pharamond; and ſome of them, when broke open, were found to 
cantain ornaments and jewels of value. At Rheims, and other parts of 


+ France, are to be ſeen triumphal arches; but the molt entire is at 


Orange, erected on account of the victory obtained over the Cimbri and 
Teutones, by Caius Marius and. LuRatius Catulus. After Gaul was re- 
duced tu a Roman province, the Romans took vaſt delight in adorning it 
with magnificent edifices, both civil and facred ; ſome of: which are more 
entire than any to be met with in Italy itſelf, The . 
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theatre are to be found in Chalons, and likewiſe at Vienne. -Niſmes 


however, exhibits the moſt valuable remains of ancient architecture 
any place in France. The famous Pont du Garde was raiſed in the Au- 
guſtan age by the Roman colony of Niſmes, to convey a ſtream of water 
tween two mountains for the uſe of that city, and is as freſh to this day 
as Weſtminſter-bridge:' it conſiſts of three bridges, or tiers of arches one 
above another; the height is 174 feet, and the length extends to 723. 
The moderns are indebted for this, and many other ſtupendous aqueducts, 
to the ignorance of the ancients, that all ſtreams will 'riſe as high as their 
heads. Many other ruins of antiquity are found at Niſtfſes; but the 
chief, are tlie temple of Diana, whoſe veſtiges are ſtill remaining ; the 
amphitheatre, which is thought to be the fineſt and moſt entire of the 


kind of any in re but above all, the houſe erected by the emperor 
aiſo 


Adrian, called the n Carrie. The architecture and ſculpture of this 
building are ſo exquiſitely beautiful, that it enchants even the moſt igno- 
rant: and it is ſtill entire, being very little affected either by the ravages 
of time, or the havoc of war. At Paris, in La Rue de la Harpe, may be 
ſeen the remains of a palace, or Therme, ſuppoſed to have been built by 
the emperor Julian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, about the year 356, after the 
ſame model as the baths of Dioclefian. The remains of this ancient edi- 
fice are many arches, and within them a large ſaloon. It is fabricated of 
a kind of maſtic, the compoſition of which is not now known, intermixed 
with ſmall ſquare pieces of free-ſtone and bricks. - But the moſt extraor- 
dinary of all artificial curioſities, is the ſubterraneous cavern at Paris : 
For the firſt building of that city, it was neceſſary to get the ſtone in the 
environs; as Paris was enlarged, the ſtreets and ſuburbs extended to and 
were built on the ancient quarries from which the ſtone had been taken, 
and hence d the caverns or frightful cavities which are ſound under 
the houſes in ſeveral quarters of the city. Eight perſons lately periſhed in 
ene of them, a gulf of 150 feet deep, which excited the police and go- 
vernment to cauſe the buildings of ſeveral quartets to be privately 
ropped up. All the ſuburbs of St. James's, Harp-ftreet, and even the 
t of Tournon, ſtand upon the ancient quarries, and piliars have been 
erected to ſupport the weight of the houſes ; but as the lofty buildings, 
towers, and flee les, now tell the eye what is ſeen in the air, is wanting 
under the feer, ſo it would not require a very violent ſhock to-throw back 
the ſtones to the places from whence they have been raiſed, | 
At Arles in Provence is to he ſeen an obeliſk of oriental granite, which 


is 52 feet high, and ſeven feet diameter at the baſe, and all but one ſtone. 


Roman temples are frequent in France, The moſt particular are in Bur- 

ndy and Guienne; and other places, beſides the 'neighbourhood of 
Ritus contain magnificent ruins of aqueducts. The paſſage cut through 
the middle of a rock near Briangon in Dauphiuy, is thought to be a Roman 
work, if not of -greater antiquity. 'The round buckler of maſly filver, 


taken out of the Rhone in 1665, being twenty inches in diameter, and 


weighing twenty-one pounds, containing the ſtory of Scipio's continence, 
is thought to be coeval with that ho general. It would be endleſs ro 
recount the different monuments of antiquity to be found in France, par- 
ticularly in the cabinets of the curious. 

I have already mentioned ſeveral remarkable ſprings and mountains, 
which may be conſidered as natural curioficies. Some of the modern works 
of art, particularly the canals, have been alſo before noticed. There are 
ſome ſubterraneous paſſages and holes, eſpecially at St. Aubin in Brittany, 
and Niont in Dauphiny, really ſtupendous. - 
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mall mention only Paris, Liſle, and their principal ſea- ports, Breſt and 


Toulon. | ti if fotos torn 
Liſle, in French Flanders, is thought to be the maſt regular and 
ſtrongeſt fortifiqation in Europe, and was the maſter- piece of the famous 
Vauban, It is generally garrifoned with above ten thouſand regulars; 
and, for its magnifieence and elegance, it is called Little Paris. Its ma- 
nufactures of ſilk, cambric, and cambſets, are very conſiderable; and its 
inhabitants amount to about one hundred thouſand. Every reader is ac- 
quainted with the hiſtory of Dunkirk, which the French were obliged 
the treaty Utrecht to demoliſh, but is ſtill a thorn in the ſide of the 
Engliſh, by being a harbour for their ſmugglers, and may now, by an ar- 
ticle in the laſt treaty of peace, be put into what condition the French mi- 
niſtry may pleaſe. The reſt of French Flanders, and its Netherlands, 
abound with fortified towns, which carry on very gainful manufactures. 
Moving ſouthward, we come te the Iſle of France; the ital of 
which, and of the whole kingdom, is Paris. This city has been ſo often 
deſcribed, it may appear ſupeffſuous to mention it more particularly, 
were it uot that the vanity of the French has given it a preference, which 
it by no means deſer ves; to all the capitals in the world, in every reſpect, 
not excepting even population. Many of the Engliſh; have been im- 
poſed upon in this point; particularly by the computing from the births 
and burials within the bills of mortality, which exclude the moſt popu- 
lous pariſhes about London. Another miſtake lies in computing from 
births and marriages. The number of diſſenters of all kinds in and 
about London, who do not regiſter the births of their children, is amaz- 
ing; the regiſters of others are not known by the public; and many of the 
poorer ſort will not afford the ſmall expence of ſuch a regiſtering,” An- 
other peculiarity, exiſting in London is, that muſt of the Londoners, who 
will afford the expence, when they find themſelves conſumptive, or other- 
wiſe indiſpoſed, retire into the country, where they are buried, and-there- 
by excluded from the bills of mortality. The population of Paris, there- 
fore, where the regiſters are more exact and acceſſible to the poor, and 
here the religion and the police are more uniform and ſtrict, is far more 
eaſily aſcertained than that of London; and by the beſt accounts, it does 
not exceed ſeꝭ en or eight hundred thouſand, which is far ſhort of the in- 
Habitants of London and the contiguous pariſhes. - - | 
Paris is divided into three parts; the city, the univerſity, and that 

which was formerly called the Town. The city is old Paris; the uni- 
verſity and the town are the new. Paris contains more works of public 
munificence than utility. Its palaces are 1s and ſome of its ſtreets, 
ſquares, hotels, hoſpitals, and churches, ſuperbly decorated with a 
fuſion of paintings, tapeſtry, images, and ſtatues; but Paris, notwith- 
ſtanding its boaſted police, is greatly inferior to London in many of the 

conveniencies of life, and the ſolid enjoyments of ſociety, Without en- 
tering into more minute diſquiſitions, Paris, it muſt be owned, is the pa- 
radiſe of ſplendor and diſſipation. The tapeſtry of the Gobelines * is un- 

equalled for beauty and richneſs. The Louvre is a building that does 
honour to 8 itſelf; and the inſtitution. of the French academ 
far exceeds any thing of the kind in England, or elſewhere. The Tuil- 
 Jeries, the palace of Orleans, or, as it is called, Luxembourg, where a 
valuable collection of paintings are ſhewn, the royal palace, the king's 


one Gulls, x noted dyer at Rheims, was the firſt who ſettled in this place, in the 
: . reign of Francis L and the houfe has retained his. name ever ſince : and here the great 
Colbert, bout the year 4667, eſtabliſhed that valuable manufactory. 
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library, the guild hall, and the hoſpital for the-invalids, are ſuperb to 
the higheſt degree. The city of Paris is ſaid to be fifteen miles in cir- 
cumference. The hotels of the French nobleſſe at Paris take up a great 
deal of room with their court- yards and gardens; and ſo do their con- 
vents and churches. The ſtreets; are very narrow, and the houſes' ve 

high, many of them ſeyen ſtories... The houſes are built of ſtone, and 
are generally mean, even to wretchedneſs, owiug partly to their conta in- 
ing a different family on every floor. The river Seine, which runs 
through the centre of the city, is not half fo large as the Thames at 
London; it is too far diſtant from the ſea for the purpoſes of navigation; 
and is not furniſhed, as the Thames, with veſſels or. baats of any ſort“ 
over it are many ſtone and wooden bridges, Which have nothing to re- 
commend them. The ſtreets. of Paris are generally crowded, particular- 
ly with coaches, which gives that capital the appearance of wealth and 
grandeur; though in reality, there is more ſhew than ſubſtance. The 
glittering carriages that dazzle the eyes of ſtrangers are moſtly common 
hacks, hired by the day or. week to the numerpus-foreigners who viſit that 
city ; and in truth, the greateſt part of the trade of Paris ariſes from the 
conſtant ſuoceſſiun of ſtrangers that arrive daily, from every nation and 
quarter of the globe. This aſcendency is undoubtediy owing to the re- 
putation of their language, their public buildings, the Gobelines; or ma- 
nufacture of tapeſtry, their libraries, and collections of paintings, that are 
open to the public; the cheapneſs of proviſions, excellency of the French 
wines, and above all, the purity of the air and climate in France. With 
all theſe advailtages, Paris, in general, will not bear a compariſon with Lon- 
don, in the more eſſential circumſtances of a thriving forei gnand domeſtic 
trade, the cleanneſs; of their ſtreets, elegance of their houſes, eſpecially 
within; the plent of. water, and that: of a better quality than the Seine, 


vhich it is ſaid diſagrees with ſtrangers, as do likewiie their ſmall wines. 


n the houſes of Paris moſt of the are of brick, and have no other 
kind of cleaning than that of being ſprinkled with water, and ſwept once 
a day. Theſe brick floors, the ſtone, ſtairs, the want of wainſcotting in 
the rooms, and the thick arty walls of ſtone, are however, good preſerya- 
tives againſt fire, which ſeldom. does i es corn city; Inſtead of 
wainſcotting, the walls are covered with tapeſtry or damaſk. The beds in 
general are very good, and well ornamented xith teſter and eurtains; but 
bugs are here a moſt iatolerable nuiſance, hich frequently oblige ſtrangers 
io ſleep on the floor during the excęſſive heat in the ſummer. Their ſhops 
are but poorly flored with gowns and the ſhopkeepers and tradeſmen, ati 
indolent, Iditering people, ſeldom make their appearance before dinner in 
any other than a morning dreſs, of; velvet cap, lil night gown, and Mo- 
rocco flippers j but when they intend. a,vifit, or going abroad, all the punc- 
tilios of a courtier are attended to, and hardly the reſemblauce of a man re. 


mains, There, is a remarkable contraſt! between this claſs of peo le 


aud thoſe of the ſame rank in London. In Paris, the women pack up 
parcels, enter the orders, and do moſt of the drudgery buſineſs of 55 ſhop, 
while the huſband Joiters about, talks of the great, of taſhions and diver- 
ions, and the invincible force ot theix armes. The ſplendour of the grand 

Tonarque uſed to be alſo with them a favourite topic of converſation, pre · 
vious to the change in their political ſyſtem. The {arifians however, as 
well as the natives of France in general, art remarkably temperate in their 
Hving; and to. be.. intoxicated with liquor is conſidered as infamous. 
Bread, and all manner of butcher's meat and poultry, are extremely good 
in Paris; the beef is excellent; tbe wine the generally drink, is a very thin 
kind of Burgundy. The common —. 
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chiefly on bread, butter, grapes, and ſmall wine. The Pariſians fcarce- 
ly know the uſe of tea, but they have cotfee in plenty. The police of Pa- 

ris uſed to be ſo well attended to, that quarrels, accidents, or felonies, ſel - 
dom happened, and ſtrangers from all quarters of the globe, let their 
appearance be ever ſo uncommon, met with the moſt polite treatment. 
The ſtreets are patrolled at night by horſe and foot; fo judiciouſly ftation- 
ed, that no offender can eſcape their vigilance. They likewiſe viſit the pub- 
licans preciſely at the hour of twelve at night, to ſee that the company 
are gone; far in Paris no liquor can be had after that time. The public 
roads in France are under the ſame excellent regulation, which, with the 
torture of the rack, prevents robberies in that kingdom ; but for the ſame 
reaſon, when robberies do happen, they are always attended with the death 
of the unfortunate traveller; and indeed this is the general practice in 
every country of Europe, Great Britain excepted. e 

The environs of Paris are very pleaſant, and contain a number of fine 


ſeats, ſmall towns, and villages; ſome of them, being ſcattered on the 


705 of lofty mountains riſing from the Seine, are remarkably delight - 


The palace of Verſailles, which ſtands twelve miles from Paris, though 
magnificent and expenſive beyond conception, and adorned with all that 
art can furniſh, is properly a connexion of buildings, each of exquiſite ar- 
chitecture, but not forming a whole, agreeable to the grand and ſublime of 
that art. The gardens, and water works, (which are ſupplied by means of 
prodigious engines, acrols the Seine at Marti, about three miles diſtance), are 
aſtoniſhing proofs of the fertile genius of man, and highly worthy of a 
ſtranger's attention. Trianon, Marli, St, Germain en Laye, Meudon, 
and other royal palaces, are laid out with taſte and judgment; each has 
its peculiar beauties” for the entertainment ard amuſement of that luxu- 
rious court which lately occupied them; but ſome of them are in a 
ſhameful conditian, buth at to repairs and cleanlineis. | | 
- Breſt is a ſmall, but very ſtrong town, u the Engliſh channel, with a 
moſt ſpacious and finely fortified road and harbour, the beſt and fafeſt in all 
the kingdom: yet its entrance is difficult, by reaſon of many rocks ly- 
ing under water. ©'AtiBreſt is a court of admiralty, and academy for a 
affairs, docks, and magazines for all kinds of naval ftores, rope yards, 
ſtore-houſes, & c. inſomuch that it may now be termed the capita] recepta- 
cle for the navy of France. and/is-admirably well adapted for that end, 

Lewis XIV. rendered Toulon, from a pitiful village, a ſea-port of great 
importance. He- fortified both the town and harbour for the reception and 

protection of the navy. Its old and its new harbour lie contiguous ; and 
y. means of a canal, ſhips paſs from the one to the other, both of them 
having an outlet into the ſpacious guter harbour, Its arſenal, eſtabliſhed 
alſo by that king. has a particular ſtore · houſe for each ſhip of war, its guns, 
e &c, being ſeparately laĩd up. Here are ſpacious workſhops, for 
blackſmiths, joiners, carpenters, Jockfmiths, carvers, &c. Its rope-walk, of 
fone, is 320 toiſes or fathoms in length, with three arched walks. Its gene- 


” 


ral magazine ſupplies whatever may be wanting in the particular ftore- 
houſes, and cantains an immenſe quantity of all kinds of ſtores, diſpoſed in 


the greateſt order, | 
CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTUREsS,]' Next to Henry TV. juſtly ſtyled 
the Great. the famous Calbert, miniſter to Lewis XIV. may be called the 
fat her of the French commerce and manufactures. Under him there was a 
great appearance that France would make as illuſtrious a figure as a trading, 
as ſhe did then as a warlike people; but the truth is, the French do not na- 
turally poſſeſs that undaunted pexſeverance which is nceeſſary for ee 


1 
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and colonization, though no people, in theory, underſtand them better. It 
is to be conſidered at the ſame time, that France, by her ſituation, by the 
turn of her inhabitants for certain manufactures, and the happineis of her 
ſoil, muſt be always poſſeſſed of great inland and neighbouring trade. 

The filk manafacture was introduced into France ſo late as the reign of 
Henry IV. and in the age of his grandſon Lewis XIV, the city of Tours 
alone employed 8000 looms, and 800 mills. The city of Lyons then em- 
ployed 18,000 looms ; but after the impolitic and unjuſt revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, the expulſion of the Proteſtants, and the ruinous wars 
maintained by France, they decreaſed to 4000; and their filk manufacture 
is now rivalled by that of England, where the French Proteſtants took re- 
fuge, and were happily encouraged. Next to Tours and Lyons, Paris, 
Chatillon, and Niſmes, are moſt celebrated for filk manufactures. France 
contains 1,500 ſilk mills, 21,000 looms for ſtuffs, 1 2,000 for ribbons and 
lace, 20,000 for filk ſtockings, all of which employ two millions of people. 
They alſo manufacture gloves and ſtockings from ſpider-filk. On the 
other hand, the French woollen cloths and ſtuffs, more eſpeeially at Abbe- 
ville, Amiens, and Paris are ſaid to be now little inferior to thoſe of Eng. 
land, and have greatly injured them, particularly in the Turkiſh market, 
aſſiſted by the clandeſtine importation of Engliſh and Iriſh wool; and 
workmen from this country. | 

In manufactures the French have always been diſtinguiſhed for their in» 
vention, and the Engliſh for their ſuperior improvement, Abbeville is fa- 
mous for cloth, linen, fail-cloth, and ſoap; Auvergne for fine thread, lace, 
ſtuffs, and paper; Niſmes for fine ſerges; Cambray for cambrics ; St. 

uintin for lawns; and Picardy for plate glaſs. 5 

he diſtrifts adjoining the Britiſh channel, contain many ſheep of the 
DH breed, which are ſaid to degenerate by removal frem their native 
il. 

Beſides the infinite advantage ariſing to her inland commerce, from her 
rivers, navigable canals, and a connexion with two ſeas, her foreign trade 
may be ſaid to extend itſelf all over the globe. It is a doubtful point whe · 
ther France was a loſer by its ceſſion of Canada and part of Louiſiana at the 
late peace. But the moſt valuable part of Hiſpaniola in the Welt Indies, 
which the poſſeſſes by the partiality and indolence of Spain, is a moſt im- 
proveable acquiſition, and the moſt valuable of all her foreign colonies. In 
the Weſt Indies, ſhe likewiſe poſſeſſes the moſt important ſugar iſlands ot 
Martinico, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, St. Bartholomew, Deſeada, and 
Marigalante. Her poſſeſſions in North America, are only a ſmall tract 
upon the Miſliffippi, 

The French poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies are, not very conſiderable z 
though had their genius beea more turned for commerce than war, they 
might have engroſſed more territory and revenues than are now in poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh ; but they over-rated both their own power and their 
Jr a and their Eaſt India company never did much. At preſent (ſays 

r. erſon,) her land trade to Switzerland and Italy is by way of 
Lyons To Germany, through Metz and Straſburgh . To the N * 
through Liſle— To Spain (a moſt profitable one), through Bayonne 
Perpignan, As for her naval commerce, her ports in the channel, and on 
the weſtern ocean, are frequented by all the trading nations in Europe, to 
the great advantage of France, more eſpecially reſpecting what is carried 
on with England, Holland, and Italy. Ihe trade from ber Mediterranean 

rts (more particularly from Marſeilles) with Turkey and Africa has 

ng been very conſiderable. The negro trade from Guinea ſupplies her 
ſugar colonies, beſides the gold, ivory, and drugs got from thence.” ' i 
| The 
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The commercial treaty between France and England appears to have 

ſerved both countries, by opening an extenſive market for Engliſh woollens, 
cottons, pottery, and hardware, and for French wines, linens, and cambricy, 
beſides having nearly deſiroyed the great imuggling trade on their coaſts, 
and 1 a friendly intercourſe between the two nations; but it has 
alſo been the means of glutting the French market with Engliſh goods, and 
affording the French an opportunity to rival the Engliſh in their manufac- 
tures, as appears from new ones, particularly one in imitation of Wedge · 


wond's ware, already eſtabliſhed at Paris. 1 6 
The exports are wine, vinegar, brandy, oil, ſilks, ſatins, linens, woollen 
cloth, tapeſtries, laces, gold and ſilver embroideries, toys, trinkets, per- 
fumery, paper, prints, books, drugs, dies, &c. The imports art hardware, 
earthenware, cottons, metals, hemp, flax, ſilk, wool, horſes; Eaſt and Weſt 
India goods, &c. It employs one million tons. of ſhipping, with near 
vo, ooo ſeamen ; and before the revolution, the imports were valued 
at 9, 58 3, 33 zl. the exports at 12,500,000]. and it had a balance of trade of 
more than two millions in its favour; but its trade and manufactures have 
ſince declined. F W N 
One great diſadvantage to the commerce of France is, that the profeſſion 
of a merchant is not ſo honourable as in England and ſome other countries. 
A great number of the cities of France have the privilege of coinage, and 
each, of them a particular mark to diſtinguiſh their reſpective pieces; 
* which muſt be very embarraſſing, eſpecially to ſtrangers. e YRS 
Ppßfric TRADING COMPANIES.] It has no trading companies (having 
aboliſhed all monopoly) but a bank or caiſſe d'eſcompte, and a bank of ex- 
C 5 | 
', ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] - France, by the revolution in 
1789, founded a new conſtitution, upon the principles that all men are free 
and equal in their rights, and that ſovereignty reſides in the nation. It 
would be trifling with our readers to give them any detail of this conſtitu- 
e. as it has been virtually overthrown, by the abolition of the monar- 
chical part of it, and by the ſubſequent condemnation, and execution of the 
King; a deed of moſt fingular atrocity, by which the national convention. 
have ſtamp d eternal infamy upon their characters. A committee has been 
appointed by the convention to draw up a new conſtitution, which has 
juſt made its appearance, but whether it will be approved of by the repre- 
ſentativesof the eople, and if it ſhould, how long it will continue, are queſ- 
tions ſh extremely problematical, as to render it improper, in the preſent 
ſtage of it, to give it a place in this wok. ee e 
Aſter the reader has been told of the excellency of the climate, and fer- 
tility of the ſoil in France ; her numerous manufactures and extenſive 
commerce; her great cities, her numerous towns, ſea-ports, rivers and ca- 
nals ; the cheapnels of proviſions, wines and liquors; the formidable ar- 
mies, and fleets ſhe has ſent forth, to the terror of Europe; and the natu- 
ral character of her inhabitants, their ſprightlineſs and gaĩety; he will un- 
Aoubtedly, conclude, that France is the ale powerful nation, and her peopft 
the moſt opulent and bappy in Europe. The reverſe, however, appears to 
is the ſtate of that nation at preſent ; and we do not find that in any for- 
mer 1 they were more rich or more happy. _ _ þ 
Ihe moſt obvious cauſes of this national poverty took their riſe from the 
ambition and Vanity of their kings and courtiers, which led them into 
chemes of univerſal qominion, the aggrandizement of their name, and the 
enflaving of Chriſtendom. Their wars, which they ſometimes carried on 
againſt one hal of Europe, and in which they were generally unfortunate, 
led them into difficulties to which the ordinary revenues were inadequate ; 
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and hence proceeded the arbitrary demands upon the ſubject, under various | 


pretences, in the name of loans, free-gifts, &c. When theſe failed, otber 
methods, more deſpotic and unwarrantable, ſuch as raiſing and reducing the 
value of money as it-ſuitedtheir own purpoſes, national bankruptcies, and 
other grievous oppreſlions, were adopted, which gave the finiſhing blow to 
public credit, and ſhook the foundations of trade, commerce, and induſtry, 
the fruits of which no man could call his own. | 15 e 

When we conſider the motives of theſe wars, a defire to enſlave and ren- 
der miſerable the nations around them, that man muſt be devoid of huma- 
nity whoſe breaſt is not raiſed with indignation upon the bare mention of 
the blood that has been ſpilt, the miſeries and defolations that have happen- 


ed, and the numerous places that have fallen a facrifice to their ambition. It 


appears too pan, that while they thus graſp after foreign conqueſt, their 
country exhibits a picture of miſery and-beggary. Their towns, a very few 
excepted, make à moſt | diſmal and folttary appearance. Ihe ſhops 
are mean beyond deſcription ; and the paſſengers, who ſgunter through a 
Ws 8 of narrow dirty ſtreets, appear to be chiefly compoſed of prieſts 
and deyotees paſſing to or from maſs, hair dreſſers, and beggars. That this 
is the appearance of their towns, and many of their cities, we may ap 4 
to the obſervation of any one who has been in that kingdom. We. e 
it poſſible to mention a people more indigent than theſe citizens, we might 
deſcribe the farmers and Pony We have in another place, mention 

the natural advantages of France, where the hills are covered with grapes, 
and moſt extenſive plains produce excellent crops of corn, rye, and barley. 
Amidſt this profuſion of plenty, the farmer and his family barely exiſt up- 
on the gleanings, and his cattle, which are ſeldom numerous, pick a ſubſiſt- 
ence, in the ſummer months, from the ſkirts of his fields. Here the far- 
mer, meagre, diſpirited, and depreſſed, exhibits a ſpectacle of indigence 
hardly credible; and to ſee him ploughing the ground with a lean cow, aſs, 
and a goat yoked together, excites in an Engliſh traveller that pity to which 
human nature is entitled. He forgets the country while he feels for the 


'Revexves.] Mr. Lafond preſented to the aſſembly, December 30, 1791, 
the following general eſtimate from te particular eſtimate of the miniſters 


for the year 1792 : 


| 1 73 | Livres. 

Appanage of princes | w— — — $006,000 
Foreign affairs — — 00, o 
Marine and colonies — — 43,000,000 
General adminiſtration — — 5,000,000 
Public worſhip — — — 81, co, ooo 
Penſions to eccleſiaſtics — — 68, ooc, ooo 
National aſſembly =————  _ — 5 ooo, ooo 
Civil liſt — — — — 25 oo, oo 
Bridges and roads — — — 4,000,000 
High national court and court of appeal —— — 450,000 
Schools and academies— — 1, ooc, ooo 
Intereſt of debts — — _20,00,000 

Life annuities — — — od, ooo, oo 
Perpetual annuities 


* - u 


— — — 3 oo, oo, ooo 
Beſides the expences of the army, ; 75 L 
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By land tax, a tax on perſonal property, patents, ſtamps, &c. valued at 
$30,000,000 livres; the remaining ſum to be provided for from the fund 
bf extraordinaries. ; 0 | 
The extraordinary expences of the army, colonies and public worſhip, 
would ſoon ceaſe, and bring the expenditure on a level with the revenue. 
Some authors make the amount of the aſſeſſed taxes for the years 1792, 
only zoo, ooo, ooo livres equal to 12, 500,000). ſterling, and with the inci- 
dental taxes in all 15,500,000]. ſterling ; near nine million leſs than be- 
fore the revolution, when the nobleſſe and clergy were exempted. > 
All exciſes and exciſemen, tythes, and game laws, are now abolifhed, and 
the roads maintained at public expence, | ? | 
The REveNnvus in the year 1788, before the the revolution, was 20 mil- 
lions and a half ſterling ; and its ordinary expenditure exceeded the 
revenue five mil. ions and a half. 1 85 
The public DEB T, 1784, wass —  £. 141,666,000 
MILITARY AND MARINE STRENGTH.] There is no nation in Europe 
where the art of war, particularly that part of it relating to gunnery and 
fortification, is better underſtood than in France. Beſides other methods 
for cultivating it, there is a royal military academy eſtabliſhed purpoſely 
for training up 500 young gentleman at a time, in the ſeveral branches of 
this great art. | 5 [87:7 
Azmy. The peace eſtabliſhment of the army, for the year 1792, 


was 
| Infantry 111,000 
Cavalry | 30,000 
Artillery - 11,000 © 


— — 
* 


Total 152, oo 
Theſe are called roops of the line, and, along with the volunteer nation - 
al guards, form an army, at preſent on the frontiers, of 224,000 men. 
The municipal army or national guards, are a kind of embodied militia 
for the interior defence of the kingdom, and amount to between 3 and 4 
million. 
The gens darmerie are an auxiliary body of troops, for the protection of 
laws and police. 
Navy. The report of the miniſter towards the cloſe of the year 
1791, ſtates the ſhips in good condition to be 86 of the line, and, includ- 
ing thoſe building, as follows: : 


Large firſt rates o 

100 guns * 5 

$0 guns 10 

74 guns 67 

64 guns 5 1 

Total | 91 

| Frigates 78 

befides fireſhips, corvettes, gallies, and cutters. \ 


There are 28 of the line and 5 frigates in commiſſion, and 80,000 ſea- 
men, with officers regiſtered to man the fleet; but the French navy is at 

preſent without proper ſubordination. | x 
Ror AL TITLES, ARMS, NOBILITY, } The NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, 
AND ORDERS - { deſirous of eſtabliſhing the French 
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conftitution on the principles it has declared, aboliſhed, irrevocably, thoſe 
inſtitutions which are injurious to liberty and equality of rights. © - 
There is no longer any nobility, nor peerage, nor hereditary diſtiuctions, 
nor difference of orders, nor feudal government, nor patrimonial juri/didtion 
nor any of the titles, denominations and prerogatives, Which are derived 
from them; nor any of the orders of chivalry, corporations or decorations, - 
for which proofs of nobility were required: nor any kind of ſuperiority 
bur that of public functioners in the exerciſe of their functions. 
Royalty, which was one branch of the firſt conſtitution, is now aboliſh. 
ed, and the unfortunate monarch decapitated... . | 
His roa r.] The hiſtory of no country is better authenticated than 
that of France, and it is particularly intereſting to an Engliſh reader. 
This kingdom, which was by the Romans called Tranſalpine Gaul, or 
Gaul beyond the Alps, to diſtinguiſh it from Ciſalpine Gaul, on the Ita- 
lian fide of the- Alps, was probably peopled from Italy, to which it lies 
contiguous. Like other European nations, it ſoon became a deſirable ob- 
ject to the ambitious Romans; and, after a brave reſiſtance, was annexed 
to their empire by the invincible arms of Julius Cæſar, about forty- 
eight years before Chriſt, Gaul continued in the poſſeſſion of the Ro- 
mans till the downfall of that empire in the fifth century, when it became 
2a prey to the Goths, the Burgundians, and the Franks, who ſubdued but 
did nat extirpate the ancient natives. The Franks themſelves, who gave 
it the name of France, or Frankenland, were a collection of ſeveral 
ple inhabiting Germany, and particularly the Salii, who lived on the 
banks of the river Sale, and who cultivated the principles of juriſprudence 
better than their neighbours. Theſe Salii had a rule, which the reſt of the 
Franks are ſaid to have adopted, and has been by the modern Franks ap- 
plied to the ſucceſſion of the throne, excluding all females from the inbe- 
ritance of ſovereignty, and is well known by the name of the Salic /aqv.. 
The Franks and Burguadians, after eſtabliſhing their power, and reduc- 
ing the original natives to a ſtate of ſlavery, parcelled out the lands among 
their principal leaders; and ſucceeding kings found it neceſſary to confirm 
their hd. allowing them to cxerciſe ſovereign authority in their 
r ive governments, until they at Jenyth aſſumed an independency, 
only acknuwledging the king as their head. This gave riſe to thoſe nu - 
merous principalities that were formerly in France, aid to the ſeveral par- 
liaments; for every province became, in its policy and government, an 
epitome of the whole kingdom; and no laus were made, or taxes raiſed, 
without the concurrence of the grand council, confiſting of the clergy and 
of the nobility. _ | 
Thus, as in other European nations, immediately after the diſſolution 
of the Roman empire, the firſt government in France ſeems to have been 
a kind of mixed monarchy, and the power of their kings extremely cir- 
cumſcribed and limited by the feudal barons. . | 
+ The firſt Chriſtian monarch of the Franks (according to Daniel, one of 
the beſt French hiſtorians) was Clovis, who began his reign anno 481, and 
was baptized, and introduced Chritianity in the year 496: The mind 
of Clovis had been affected by the pathetic tale of the paſſion and the death 
of Chriſt ; and inſenſible of the beneficial conſequences of the myſterious 
ſacrifice, he exclaimed with religious fervour, Had I been preſent with 
my valiant Franks, I would have revenged his injuries.” But though he 
publicly profeſſed to acknowledge the truth of the, goſpel, its divine pre- 
ceptswere but little reſpected. From this period the French hiſtory exhibits a 
ſeries of great events; and we find them generally engaged in domeſtic 
broils or in foreign wars. The firſt race of their kings prior to Charle- 
mague, found a cruel enemy in the Saracens, who then over-ran Eur Pe, 


, 


and retaliated the barbarities of the Goths and Vandals upon their poſſeri. 
ty. In the year 800, Charlemagne, king of France, whom we have often 
mentioned asthe glory of thoſe dark ages, became maſter of Germany,Spain, 
and part of Italy, and. was crowned 8 of the Romans by the pope: he 
divided ius empire by will, among his ſons, which proved fatal to his family 
and poſterity. Soon after this, the Normans, a fierce warlike people from 
Norway, Denmark, and other parts of Scandinavia, ravaged the kingdomof 
France, and abont the year 900 obliged the French to yield Bretagne to Rollo 
their leader, whomarried the king's daughter, and was perſuaded to profeſs 
himſelf a Chriſtian, This laid the foundation of the Norman power in France; 
which afterwards gave a king to England, in the perſon of William duke of 
Normandy, who ſubdued Harold, the laſt Saxon king, in the year 1666; This 
event proved unfortunate andi uinous to France, as it engaged that nation in 
almoſt perpetual wars with England, for whom they were not an equal match, 
notwithſianding their numbers, and the aſſiſtance they received fromScotland. 
The rage of crufading, which broke ont at this time, was of infinite 
ſervice to the French crown in two reſpects: in the firſt place, it car. 
ried off hundreds of thouſands of its turbulent ſubjects, and their lea - 
ders, who were almoſt independent of the king: in the ext, the king 
2 to the eſtates of numbers of the nobility, who died abroad with - 
oat nets. «14 10 1 \ Tt 
But paſſing over the dark ages of the cruſades, their expedition to the 
Holy Land, and wars with England, which have already been mentioned, 
we ſhall proceed to that period when the French began to extend their in- 
flaence over Europe; and this brings us to the reign of Francis I. con- 
temporary with Henry VIII. of England. This prince, though he was 
brave to exceſs in his oun perſon, and had defeated the Swiſs, who till 
then were deemed invincible, was an unfortunate warrior. He had great 
abilities and great defects. He was a candidate for the ware cer of Ger- 
many, but Joſt the imperial crown: Charles V. of the houſe of Auſtria, 
and king of Spain, being choſen. In the year 1520, Francis having in- 
vited Henry VIII. of England to an interview, the two kings met in an 
open plain near: Calais, where they and their attendants, diſplayed their 
magmnthcence with ſuch emulation and profuſe expence as produced it the 
name of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Feats of chivalry, parties of gal- 
lantry, together with ſuch exerciſes and paſtimes as were in that age reck- 
oned many or elegant, rather than ſerious buſineſs, occupied both courts 
during eighteen days that they continued together *. Francis made ſome 
dazzling expeditions againſt Spain, but ſuffered his mother, of whom he 
was very fond, to able his power: by which he diſobliged the conſtable 
of Bourbon, the greateſt of his; ſubjects, who joined in a confederacy 
againſt him with the emperor and Henry VIII. of England. In a 
capital expedition he undertook into Italy, he was taken priſoner at the 
battle of Pavia, in the year 1524, and obliged to agree tu diſhonour- 


*The French and Engliſh hiſtorians deſcribe the pomp of this interview, and the vas 
rious ſpeRacles, with great minuteneſs. One circumitance mentioned by the marec{ha} 
de Fleuranges, who was preſent, and which appears ſingular in the preſent age, is com- 
monly omitted. After the tournament,” ſays he,“ the French and Engliſh wreſtlers 
made their eee, and wreſtled in preſence of the kings and the ladies ; and as there 
were many it ut wreſtlers there. it afforded excellent paſtime z bur as the king of France 
had Ware de to bring any wreſtlers out of Bretagne, the Engliſh gained the prize.— 
After this, the kings of France and England retired to a tent, where they drank together, 
and the king of England ſeizing the king of France by the collar, ſaid, © My brother, 7 
muſt wrefile with y, and endeavoured once or twice to trip up his heels; but the kin 

ef France, who is a dextrous wreſtler, twiſted him round, and threw him on the earth 
with prodigious violence. The king of England wanted to renew the combat, but was 


prevented,” Memeires de Fleuranges, I2ua0. Paris, 1753,P- 39 , 
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able terms, which he never meant to perform, to regain his liberty. Hu 
non- performance of thoſe conditions was afterwards the ſaurce of many 
wars between bim and the emperor ; and he died in 1547. 

France, at the time of his death, notwithſtanding the variety of dif. 
agreeable events during the late reign, was in a flouriſhing condition. Fran» 
eis I. was ſucceeded by his fon Henry II. Who upon the whole was an ex 
cellent and fortunate prince, He continued the war with the emperor of 
Germany to great advantage for his own dominions ; and was fo well erv= 
ed by the duke of Guiſe, that though he loſt the battle of St. Quiatin, 
againſt the Spaniards and the Engliſh, he retook Calais from the latter, 
who never ſince had any footing in France. He married his fon, the Dau- 
phin, to Mary queen of Scots, in hopes of uniting that kingdom to his 
crown ; but in this ſcheme, he, or rather his country, was unfortunate, 
as may be ſeen in the hiſtory of Scotland. He was killed in the year 15599 
at an unhappy tilting-match, by the count of Montgomeri. | 
_ He was ſucceeded by his fon Francis 11. a weak, ſickly, inactive prince, 
and only thirteen, years of age, whoſe power was entirely engroſſed by a 
prince of the houſe of Guiſe, uncle to his wife, the beautiful queen of 
Bind This engroſſinent uf power encouraged the Bourbon, the Mont- 
morenci, and other great families, to form a itrong oppoſition againſt the 
government. Anthony, king of Navarre, was at the head of the Bour- 
bon family ; but the queen-mother, the famous Catherine of Medicis, be- 
ing obliged to take part with the Guiſes, the confederacy, who had adopt- 
ed the cauſe of Hugonotiſm, was broken in pieces, when the ſudden death 
of Francis happened, in the year 1560. | 
This event took place while the prince of Conde, brother to the king 
of Navarre, was = ſentence of death for a conſpiracy againſt the court 
but the queen- mother ſaved him, to balance the intereſt of the Guiſes; ſo 
that the fole direction of affairs fell into her hands, during the minority of 
her ſecond ſon, Charles IX. Her regency was a continued ſeries of diſ- 
ſimulation, treachery, and murder. The duke of Guiſe, who was the 
ſcourge of the Proteſtants, was aſſaſſinated by one Poltrot, at the ſiege of 
Orleans; and the murderer was unjuſtly thought to have been inſtigated 
by the famous Coligni, admiral of France, who was thea at the head 
the Proteſtant party. Three civil wars ſucceeded each other. At laſt the 
court pretended to grant the Hugonots a very advantageous peace, and a 
match was concluded between Henry, the young king of Navarre, a Proteſ- 
tant, and the French king's ſiſter, The heads of the Proteſtants were invited to 
celebrate the nuptials at Paris, with the infernal view of butchering them 
all if poſſible in one night. This project proved but too 8 
it was not completely executed, on St. Barthelomew's dav, 1572. | 
king himelf afliſted in the. maſſacre, in which the admiral Coligni fell. 
The ſignal for the inhuman ſlaughter of ſo many thouſands, was to be 
made by ſtriking the great bell of the palace. At that dreadſul knell, the 
work of death was begun, and humanity recoils from the horrors of the 
fatal night of St. Bartholomew; yet the reader may expect amidſt the ge- 
neral carnage that ſome few moments ſhould be devoted to the fate of Co- 
ligni He had long retired to reſf, when he was arouſed by the noiſe of the 
aſſaſſins, who had ſurrounded his houſe. - A German, named Beſme, en- 
tered his chamber, and the admiral, apprehending his intentions, prepar- 
ed to meet death with that fortitude which had ever diſtinguiſhed him. 
Incapable of reſiſtance from the wounds he had received by two balls ia 
a late attempt to aſſaiinate him, with an undiſmayed countenance, he had 
ſcarce uttered the words, “ young man, reſpect theſe grey hairs, nor 
ſtain them with blood,” when Beſme plunged his word into his boſom, 
and with his barbarous aſſociates threw the body into the court, The 
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young duke of Guiſe contemplated it in filence, but Henry count d' An- 
gouleſme, natural brother to Charles, ſpurned it with his foot, exclaiming, 
4 Courage, my friends, we havebegun well, let us finiſh in the fame man- 


ner.” It is ſaid that about 30,000 Proteſtants were murdered at Paris, and 


in other parts of France; and this brought ona fourth civil war. Thou 

a freſh peace was concluded in 1573 with the Proteſtants, yet a fi 

civil war broke out the next year, when the bloody Charles IX, died 
without heirs. LSE : | | 

His third brother, the duke of Anjou, had ſome time before been cho- 

ſen king of Poland; and hearing of his brother's death, he with ſome dif. 


ficulty eſcaped to France, where he took quiet poſſeſſion of that crown, by 
the name of Henry III. | 


Religion at that time ſupplied to the reformed nobility of France the 


feuda] 3 they had loſt. The heads of the Proteſtants could raiſe ar- 


mies of Hugonots. The governors of provinces behaved in them as if they 
bad been independent of the crown; and the parties were ſo equally 
balanced, that the name of the king alone turned the ſcale. A holy Baer 
was formed for the defence of the catholic religion, at the head of which 
was the duke of Guiſe. The proteſtants under the prince of Conde, and 
the duke of Alengon, the king's brother, called the German princes 
to their aſſiſtance; and a ſixth civil war broke out in 1577, in which 
the king of Spain took the part of the league, in revenge of the 
duke Alencon declaring himſelf lord of the Netherlands. The civil war 
was finiſhed within the year, by another ſham peace. The king, ever ſince 
his acceſſion to the crown, had plunged himſelf into a courſe of infamous 
debauchery and religious extravagancies. He was entirely governed by his 
ce eee, but he wen natural good ſenſe. He began to ſuſe 
ect that the proſcriptions of the proteſtants, and the ſetting aſide from the 
cceſſion the . of Navarre, on account of his religion, which was aĩmed 
at by the holy league, was with a view to place the duke of Guiſe, the idol 
of the Roman Catholics, on the throne, to which that duke had ſome diſ- 
tant pretenſions. To ſecure himſelf on the throne, a ſeventh civil war 
broke out in 1579, and another in the year 1 585, both of them to the dil- 
advantage of the Proteſtants, through the abilities of the duke of Guiſe. 
The king thought him now ſo dangerous, that after inviting him ina friendly 
manner to court, beth he and his brother the cardinal, were, by his ma- 
jeſty's orders, and in a manner under his eyes, baſely aſlaſſinated in 1588. 
he leaguers, upon this, declared that Henry had forfeited his crown, and 
was an enemy to religion. This obliged him to throw himſelf into the arma 
of the Proteſtants: but while he was beſieging Paris, where the leaguers had 
their greateſt force, he was in his turn affaſſinated by one Clement, a young 
enthuſtaſtic monk, in 1589. In Henry III. ended the line of Valois. 
The readers of hiſtory are well acquainted with the difficulties, on account 
of his religion, which Henry IV. king of Navarre *, head of the houſe of 
Bourbon, and the next heir by the Salic law, had to encounter before he 
mounted the throne. The leaguers were headed by the duke of Main, bro- 
ther to the late duke of Guiſe ; and they drew from his cell the decrepit 
2 cardinal of Bourbon, uncle to the king of Navarre, to proclaim him 
+ King of France, Being ſtrongly ſupported by the power of Spain and Rome, 
all the glorious actions performed by Henry, his courage and magnanimity, 
ſeemed only to make him more illuſtriouſly unfortunate ; for he and his lit- 


A ſmall kingdom lying upon the Pyrenean mountains, of the greateſt part of 
which, Upper Navarre, Henry's predeceſſors bad been unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed, by Ferdi- 
rand, king of Spain, about the year 1 512. 12 | 
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tie court were ſometimes without common neceſſaries. Ne was, however, 
23 beloved; and no objection lay againſt him but that of religion. 

he leaguers, on the other hand, ſplit among themſelves; and the French 
nation in general, being jealous of the Spaniards, who availed themſelves 
of the public diſtractions, Henry, after experiencing a variety of good and 
bad fortune, came ſecretly to a reſolution of declaring himſelf a Roman 
Catholic. This was called a meaſure of prudence if not of neceſſity, as the 
king of Spain had offered his daughter Iſabella Clara Eugenia to be queen 
of f rance, and would have married her to the young duke of Guiſe. 

In 1593, Henry went publicly to maſs, as a mark of his converſion. This 
complaiſance wrought wonders in his favour ; and having with diffi- 
culty obtained abſolution from the pope, all France ſubmitted to his autho- 
rity, and he had only the crown of Spain to contend with, which he did 
for ſeveral years with various fortune. In 1598 he publiſhed the famous 
edict of Nantes, which ſecured to his old friends the Proteſtants the free ex- 
erciſe of their religion ; and next year the treaty of Vervins was concluded 
with Spain. Henry next chaſtiſed the duke of Savoy, who had taken advan- 
tage of the late troubles in his kingdom; and applied himſelf with wonder- 
ful attention and ſucceſs (aſſiſted in all his undertakings by his miniſter, the 
great Sully), to cultivate the happineſs of his people, by encouraging ma- 
nufactures, particularly that of filk, the benefit of which France feels atthis 
day. Having reeſtabliſhed the tranquillity, and in a great meaſure, ſecured 
the happineſs of his people, he formed connexions with the neighbouring 
powers for reducing the ambition of the houſe of Auſtria ; for which pur- 
poſe, it is ſaid, he had formed great ſchemes, and collected a formidable 
army; others ſay (for his intention does not clearly appear), that he de- 
figned to have formed Chriſtendom inte a great republic, of which France 
was to be the head, and to drive the Turks out of Europe ; while others at- 
tribute his preparations to mare ignoble motives, that of a criminal paſſion 
for a favourite princeſs, whoſe huſband had carried her for protection into 
the Auſtrian dominions. Whatever may be in theſe conjectures, it is cer - 
tain, that while he was making preparations for the coronation of his queen, 
Mary of Medicis, and was my toenter upon his grand expedition, he was 
aſſaſſinated in his coach in the ſtreets of Paris, by one Ravilliac, like Clement, 
another young enthuſiaſt, in 1610, | 

Lewis XIII. ſen to Henry IV. deſervedly named the Great, was but 
nine years of age at the time of his father's death. As he grew up, he diſ- 
carded his mother and her favourites, and choſe for his miniſter the famous 
cardinal Richlieu, who put a period, by his refolute and bloody meaſures, 
to the remaining liberties of France and to the religious eſtabliſhment of 
the proteſtants there, by taking from them Rochelle, though Charles I. of 
England, who had married the French king's ſiſter, made ſome weak efforts 
by his fleet and arms, to prevent it. This put an end to the civil wars, on ac- 
count of religion, in France. Hiſtorians ſay, that in theſe wars above a million 
of men loſt their lives ; that 150,000,000 livres was ſpent in carrying them 
on; and that nine cities, four hundred villages, two thouſand churches, 
two thouſand monaſteries, and ten thouſand houſes, were burat, or other- 
wiſe deſtroyed, during their continuance, 

Richlieu, by a maſterly train of politics, though himſe]f was next to an 
enthuſiaſt for popery, ſupported. the proteſtants of ee and Guſta- 
vus Adolphus, againſt the houſe of Anſtria; and after quelling all the re- 
| bellions and W. which had been formed againſt him in France, he 

died ſome months before Lewis XIII. who, in 1643, left his ſon, after» 
_ wards the famous Lewis XIV. to inherit his kingdom. EH 
256? N uring 


terin Engla 


ved France in a civil war, had not the regency been ſeized upon 
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ifs” During thatprince's'non-age,' the kingdom was torn in pieces under the 


adminiſtration-of his mother Anne of Auſtria, by the factions of the great, 
and the diviſions between the court and parliament, for the moſt triflin 
caufes; and upon the moſt deſpicable principles. The prince of Conde: 
famed like a blazing ſtar; ſometimes a patriot, ſometimes a courtier, and 
ſometimes a rebel. He was oppoſed by the celebrated Turenne, o from 
a proteſtant had turned papiſt. The nation of France was involved at once 
in civil and domeſtic wars; but the queen · mother having made choice of 
cardinal Mazarine for her firſt miniſter, he found means to turn the arms 
even of Cromwell againſt the Spaniards, and to divide the domeſtic enemies 
of the court ſo effectually among themſelves, that when Lewis aſſumed the 


ereins of government in his own hands, he found himſelf the moſt abſolute 


monarch that had ever ſat upon the throne of France. He had'the for- 
tune, on the death of Mazarine, to put the domeſtic adminiſtration of his 
affairs into the hands of Colbert, whom I have more than once mentioned, 
who formed new ſyſtems for the glory, commerce, and manufactories of 
France, all which he carried to a ſarprifing height. - | N 

To write the hiſtory of this reign, would be to write that of all Europe. 


Ignorance and ambition were the only enemies of Lewis: through the for- 


mer, he was blind to every patriotic duty of a king, and promoted the in - 
tereſts of his ſubjects only that they 1 the better auſwer the purpoſes 
of his greatneſs; by the latter he embroiled himſelf with all his neighbours, 
and wantonly rendered Germany a diſmal ſcene of devaſtation. By his im- 
politic and unjuſt revocation of the edict of Nantes, in the year 1685, with 
the dragooning the proteſtants that followed it, he obliged them to take ſhel- 
25 Holland, and different parts of Germany, where they eſta- 

bliſhed the filk manufactures, to the great prejudice of their own country. 
He was fo blind by flattery, that he arrogated to himſelf the divine honours 
paid to the pagan emperors of Rome. He made and broke treaties for his 
conveniency, and at laſt raiſed againſt himſelf a confederacy of almoſt all 
the other princes of Europe; at the head of which was king William III. 
of England. He was ſo well ſerved, that he made head for ſome years 
againſt this alliance ; but having provoked the by his repeated infi- 
delities, their arms. under the duke of Marlborough, and the Auſtrians, un- 
der the prince Eugene, rendered the latter part of his life as miſerable as the 
heginning of ĩt was ſplendid. His reign, from the year 1702 to 1711, was 
ne continued ſeries of defeats and calamities; and he had the mortification 


of ſeeing thoſe places taken from him, which in the former part of his reign, 


were acquired at the expence of many thouſand lives. Juſt as he was reduced, 
old as he was, to the deſperate reſolution of collecting his people, and 
dying at their head, he was ſaved by the Engliſh Tory miniſtry nxt the 
cauſe, withdrawing from their allies, and concluding'the peace of Utrecht, 
in 1713. He ſurvived his deliverance but two years; and in his laſt hours 
diſplayed a yreatneſs of mind worthy of his elevated ſituation, « Why do 
u weep,” faid he to his domellics, „Did you think me immortal?“ 
He died on the firſt of September, 1715, and was ſucceeded by his great- 
grandſon Lewis XV. the late king. ee 
The partiality of Lewis XIV. to his natural children might have invol- 
th by the duke 
of Orleans, a man of ſenſe and ſpirit, and the next legitimate prince of the 
blood, who having embroiled himſelf with Spain, the king was declared of 
age in 1722, and the regent on the fifth of December 1 


723, was carried off 
dy an apople yy. 5 e 
The reader is not to imagine that I, am to follow the affairs of France 


- through 


— 


1 


* 
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through all the inconſiſtent ſcenes of fighting and treating with the ſeveral 
poweis of Europe, which are to be found in their reſpective hiſtories. Among 
the firſt acts of the late king's government, was his nominating his precep- 
tor, afterwards cardinal Fleury, to be his firſt miniſter. Though his ſyſtem 
was intirely pacific, yet the ſituation of affairs in Europe, upon the death 
of the king of Poland, in 17 34, more than once embroiled him with the 


' houſe of Anſtria. The intention of the French king was to replace his fa- 


wit 


ſon, and inthe midſt of his guards. The daring aſſaſſin had mingled with 


ther · in· law, Staniſlaus, on the throne of Poland. In this he failed r © 
the interpolition of the Ruſſians and Auſttians ; but Staniſſaus enjoyed th 
title of king, and the revenues of Lorrain. during the remainder of his life. 
The connection between France and Spain forced the former to become 
principals in a war with Great Britain; in the management of which the 


tter was fo ill ſeconded by her allies, that it was finiſhed by the peace of 
Aix la Chapelle in 1748. ; A 


In the year 1757, Francis Damien, an unhappy. wretch, whoſe ſullen 
mind, naturally unſettled, was inflamed by the diſputes, between the king 
and his parliament relative to religion, embraced. the deſperate gelohution 
of attempting the life of his ſovereign. In the duſk of the evening, as the 
king prepared to enter his coach, he was ſuddenly wounded, though ſlightly 

4 a penknife, between the fourth and fifth ribs. in the preſente of his 


% 


the croud of courtiers, and was inſtantly betrayed: by his diftrafted coun- 


tenance. He declared it was never his intention to kill the: king, but that 


he only meant to wound him, that God might touch his heart, and incline 


him to reſtore the tranquillity of his dominions by re · eſtabliſhing the par- 
liament, and baniſhing the archbiſhop of Paris whom he regarded as the 
ſourge. of the preſent commotions. i 


rations ne perſiſted amidſt the moſt exquiſite-tortures ; and after human in- 


n theſe frantic and incoherent decla- 


genuity had been exhauſted in de Viſing new modes of torment, his judges, 


tired out with his obſtinacy, conſigned him to a death, the inhumanity of 


which is increaſed by the evident madneſs that ſtimulated to the fatal at- 


tempt; and which might fill the heart of ſavages with-horror: He was con- 
ducted, to the common place of execution, amidſt a vaſt concoutſe of the 
8 ſtripped naked and faſtened to the ſcaffold by iron gyves. One of 


his hands was then burnt in liquid flaming ſulphur., His thighs; legs, and 


arms, were torn vlth red hot pingers; boiling oil, melted lead, roſin, and ſul- 


phur were poured into the wounds; and, to complete the awful cataſtrophe, 


tight ligatures being tied round his limbs, he was torn to pieces by young 
and vigorous horſes. | ir atel act 


The Jeſuits having rendered themfelves univerlally odious by their ſhare 


in the conſpiracy againſt the late king of Portugal, fell in France under 


the laſh of the civil power, for certain fraudulent mercantije tranſactions. 


They refuſed to diſcharge the debts of one of their body, ho had become 
bankrupt for 2 large ſum, and who was ſuppoſed to act for the benefit of 
the whole ſociety. As a monk, indeed, he muſt neceſſarily do ſo. The 
parliaments eagerly ſeized an opportunity of humbling their ſpiritual ene - 
mies, The Jeſuits were every where cited beſore thoſe high tribunals in 


1761, ud ordered to de 1 ta their; creditors. | They ſeemed ti cequi- 
eſce in the decifion, but delayed payment under various ptetence New 


ſuits, were commenced agaiaſt them, in 1562, on account uf the pernicious 
tendency of their writings. In the courſe ot theſe proceedings which the king 
_endeavoured. in vain to prevent, they were compelled to produce their 4N- 
STTrTU TE, or the rules of their order, hitherto ſtudiouſiy concealed. 


That myſterious volume, which was found to contain maxim ſub mee of 
Ach gorerameat, and even of the fur de meutal riet fler u com - 
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teted their ruin. All their colleges were ſeized, all their effects confiſcated? 
and the King, aſhamed-or afraid to protect them, not only reſigned them 
to their fate, but finally expelled them the kingdom, by a ſolemn edict, and 
utterly aboliſhed the order of Jeſus in France. F 8 01 
Elated with this victory over ecclefiaſtical tyranny, the French parlia- 
ments attempted to ſet bounds to the abſolute power of the crown, and 
ſeemed determined to confine it within the limits of law. Not ſatisfied 
with refuling, as uſual, to regiſter certain oppreſſive edicts, or with remon- 
ſtrating sgainſt them, they ordered criminal 1 to be commenced 
againſt the governors of ſeveral provinces, acting in the king's name, who 
had enforced the regiſtration of thoſe edits. The magnanmnity of theſe 
=aſſembhes' had awakened new ideas in the boſoms of the French; they were 
taugh by the late remonſtrances to conſider their inherent rights; and this 
flame, in the ſuccerding reign, burſt forth with accumulated force, and over- 
whelmed the throne of depotiſm. +; 
As to the war with Great Britain, which was ended by the peace of Fon- 
tainbleau, in 1963; the chief events attending it, fo humiliating to France, 
Have been already mentioned in the hiftory of England, and therefore need 
Not be recapitulated here. 7 8665 | 
Corſica, a ſmall iſtand in the Mediterranean, had long reſiſted with many 
firmneſs the oppreſſive councils of the Genoeſe, who chimed the fovereign 
over it, by right of conqueſt. But, unable to ſupport thoſe pretenfions,, 
GBenoa transferred them to France, on condition that Lewis mould put her 
in full poſſeſſion of the adjacent iſland of Capraria, which the Corſicans had 
lately invaded and reduced. To execute hise ents, powerful arma- 
ments were fitted out by Lewis, at Antibes and Toulon; twenty battali- 
ons of French were landed in Corſica; and the natives, whoſe free ſuffra- 
ges had ſummoned Paoli, one of their priticipal chiefs, to the ſupreme go- 
vernment of the iſſand, determined to defend their liberties to the utmoſt. 
A arp and bioody war, ſuch as fuited the thferior numbers of the in- 
Rabitants and the nature of the country; was carried on in all the faſt- 
neſſes and mountainous parts of the ifland'; and it was not till after the 
French had fatally experienced, in two ſudceſſive campaigns, the enthuſiaſ- 
tic courage which ahimates the champions of freedom, chat they over- 
whelmed by their ſuperlor numbers this unfortanate people; nor had Lewis 
much reaſon to triumph in an acquifition, to attain which he had ſacrificed 
ſeveral thouſands of his braveſt troops, and only extended his dominion 
over a rugged and unproductive iſland, DONE TE HIS HCY HHAOE AE 
The late unfortunate king, Lewis the XVI. ſuoceeded his grandfather, 
Lewis the XV. on the 10th of May, 1774. Several regulations were made 
-fince his acceſſion, highly favourable to the general intereſts of the nation, 
particularly the ſupprefſionef the Muſquetaixes, and ſome other corps, which 
1 — adapted moxe to the parade of guardiug the royal perfon than any 
real military ſervice, were ſupported at a great expence, without an ade- 
quate return of benefit to the ſtate. One remarkable circuinſtance which 
attended this reigt was theplacing of Mr. Necker, a proteſtant, and a native 
gef Switzerland, at the head of the French finances, in i 776. Poſſeſſed of dit. 
- tinguifhedand acknow]| abilities, his appointment would have excited 
0 ſurpriſe, bad it not n contrary to he conſtant policy of France, 
which had carefully excluded the aliens of her eountry and faith from the 
2eontroul of the revenue. It now ſtood: forward as a new inſtance of en- 
- targement of mind and liberality of ſentiment ; and will to poſterity mark 
; 2 ſeatures of the reigu of Lewis the fixteenth. Under the di- 
5 of this gentleman, a general reform took place in France, through 
very department in the revenue. When hoſtilities commenced- in 1777, 
gg 8 1 15 5 detween 
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| between France and Great Britain, intonſequerice of the aſſiſtance afforded 
by the former to the revolted Britiſh colonies, in America, the people of 
France were not burthened with new taxes for carrying on the war; bat 
the puplic revenue was augmented by his cerbriomy, improvements, and 
teformation that were introduced into the management of the finances. In 
conſequence of this national ceconomy, the navy of France was alſo raifed 
to {6 great a height, as to become truly formidable to Great Britain. 
With a moſt laudable zeal to extend the dominion of ſcience; Lewis fit- 
ted out ſeveral veſſels on aſtronomical diſcoveries. The chevalier de Borda 
was inſtructed to aſcertain the exact poſition of the Canary iſlands and 
Cape de Verd ; and the different degrees of the coaſt of Africa from ous | 
Spartel to the iſland of Goree.” The chevalier Grenier, ho had tra. 
the Indian ſeas to improve the charts and correct the errors of former na. 
vigators, was hiberatly rewarded by a monarch who aſpired to immortalize 
the æra of his power by expeditions beneſicial to — e 
The viſit of the emperor of Germany to the court of Paris, was ariother 
occurrence that excited the attention of Europe. Averſe to pomp, he 
choſe to travel under the humble title of count Falkenſtein; he was re- 
ceived by Lewis with that reſpect which was due to the imperial dignity, 
and the regard that he was impatient to teſtify to the brother of his royal 
conſort. During fix weeks that the emperor remained at Faris, his'hours 
were inceſſantly devoted to examine the various eſtabliſhments of that ca- 
pital, and in viewing the manufactures. With the ſame ſpirit of enquiry, 
© made a tour through the different/provinees of the kingdom, and in his 
journey endeavoured to glean whatever might be advantageous to his oπ¼πꝰ 
dominions. Rk GOAL Bes a 
Amidſt the fury of war, Lewis diſplayed that regard for ſcience which 
had early formed a _ characteriſtic of his reign. Previous to 
the commencement of hoſtilities, the Enpliſh had ſent two veſtels into 
the South ſeas, commanded. by captains Cook and Clerke, to explore the 
coaſts and iflands of Japan and California; the return of thoſe veſſels was 
hourly expected in Europe; and Lewis, with a conſiderate humanity which 
reflects the brighteſt luſtre on his character, by a circular letter to all his 
naval officers, commanded them to abftain from all hoſtilities againſt theſe 
ſhips,” and to treat them as neutral veſſels. The letters mentioned alſo in 
terms of the higheſt reſpe& Captain Cook, who had long diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in ſucceſſive voyages of diſcovery. But death allowed not that ee · 
lebrated navigator to enjoy this grateful teſtimony to his merit; for in 
one of the newly diſcovered iſlands he had already fallen a victim to dia 
blind fury of the ſavage inhabitants. | N 
At the beginning of the year 1780, in conſequence of the repteſentations 
of Mr. Necker, a variety of unneceſſary offices in the houſehold of the queen 
were aboliſhed ; and ſundry other important regulations adopted, for the 
eaſe of the ſubject, and the general benefit of the kingdom. Could we im- 
23 credit his memorial, he changed the exceſs of the diſhurſements ac 
eaſt one million ſterling, of the year 1770, into an exceſs of revenue in tht 
year 1780, to the amount of 445, 0. But the meaſures of Mr Necher 
were not calculated to — friends at court; the vain, the intereſted, 
and the ambitious, naturally became his enemies; and the king 'appears 
not to have poſſeſſed ſufficient firmneſs of mind to ſupport an upright and 
able miniſter. He was therefore di placed, and is ſaid to have been particu» 
larly oppoſed by the queen's party. e tr 
he freedom of America had been the grand object of France, and 
that having been acknowledged in the fulleſt and moſt expreſs terms by 
Great Britain, the preliminary * of peace were ſigned at Paris 05 
ä * 98 
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the zoth of Jaunary, 1783: but the immenſe expences incurred were 
found at laſt to be much more than the revenues of the :ingdom could by 
any means ſupport ;- and the miſerable exigencies to which government: 
was reduced, contributed no doubt to bring about the preſent revolution. 
In the various wars of France with England, particularly in the Jaſt and 
preſent centuries, no object appears of more conſequence to her naval ope- 
rations than the obtaining a port in the Channel. With a view of obviating 
this want, the ableſt engineers in that kingdom have proceeded, by the 
moſt aſtoniſhing and ſtupendous works, to render the port of Cherburgh 
capable of receiving and protecting a royal navy. Since the laſt peace, they 
have proſecuted this work at an annual expence of upwards of zoo, oool; and 
expectation is ſo ſanguine, that it is thought a year or two more will etfect 
„this arduous and important undertaking. N 
3 In the year 1786 a treaty of navigation and commerce was concluded be- 
tween the two courts of London and Verſailles, and this having concluded 
the rranſaftions between the two kingdoms, we have now only to give an 
. . account of the late revolution. | . ? 
The ambition of the French government, which made it acquainted with 
liberty, in aſſiſting the inſurgents in America and Holland, excited a ſpirit 
amongſt the people, which could not well admit of the continuance af ar- 
bitrary power at home. The difmiſſton of Monſieur Necker from the di- 
rection of public affairs, and ſucceeding miniſters being endowed neither 
with his integrity or abilities, the finances of the nation were on the point 
of being intirely ruined. - And when the edict for regiſtering the loan at 
the concluſion of 1785, which amounted to the ſum of three millions three 
hundred and thirty thouſand pounds, was preſented to the parliament of 
Paris, the murmurs of the people, and the remonſtrances of that aſſembly, 
aſlumed a more legal and formidable form. The king, however, ſignified 
to the ſelect deputations that were commiſſioned to convey to him their re- 
monſtrances, that he expected to be obeyed without farther delay. The 
ceremony af the regiſtering took place on the next day, but was accom 
nied with a reſolution, importing, that eee was the only, ge- 
nuine ſource of abundant revenue, the only means of providing for the 
neceſſity of the ſtate, and reſtoring that credit, which borrowing had re- 
duced to the brink of ruin. . 
This proceeding was no. ſooner known than the king required the attend- 
ance of the grand deputation of parliament; he eraſed from their records 
the reſolution that had been adopted; and declared himſelf ſatisfied with 
the conduct of Monſieur de Calonne, his comptroller · general. ä 
However gratified by the ſupport of his ſovereign, Monſieur de Calonne 
could not fail of feeling-himfelt deeply mortified by the oppoſition of the 
(parliament. | An anxious enquiry into the ſtate of the . — finan- 
ces had convinced him that the expenditure had far exceeded the reve- 
nues; in the prefent ſituation, to impoſe new taxes was impoſſible, to con- 
tinue the method of borrowing was ruinous, and to have recourſe only 
to economical reforms would de found wholly inadequate ; and he be- 
Ftated not to declare that it would be impoſſible to place the finances on 
2 ſolid baſis, but by the reformations of Whatever was vicious in the con- 
ſtitution of the ſtate. To give weight to this reform, the miniſter was 
lenſible that ſomething more was neceſſary than royal authority; he per- 
acived that the parliament was neither ait inſtrument for e 2 
new order into public affairs, nor would ſubmit to be a paſſive machine for 
ſanctioning the plans of a miniſter, even if theſe plans were the emanations 
e perfect wiſdom. AE e 71 | Foe? fa 
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'e Under theſe circumſtances; the only alternative that ſeemed to remain 
7 was to have recoutſe to ſome other aſſembly, more digniſied and ſolemm in 
It its character, an that ſhould confiſt in a greater degreec of members from 
70 the various orders of the ſtate, and the different provinces of the kingdom; 
d but the true and legitimate aſſembly of the nation, the ſtates-general, had 
oY. not met fince the year 1614. Another afſembly had occaſionally been 
ſubſtituted in the room of the ſtares-general ; this was diſtinguiſhed by the 
e title of the norables, or men of note, and conſiſted of a number of perſons 


h from all parts of the kingdom, chiefly ſeledted from the higher orders of 
4 the ſtate, and nominated by the king himſelf. This aſſembly had been 
d convened by Henry the fourth, and again by Lewis the thirteenth ; and 
x was now. once more ſummoned by the authority of the preſent monarch; 
| and the 2gth of January, 1787, was the period appointed for their opeſing. 
- It was under great difficulties that monſieur Calonne firſt met the afſein- 
1 bly of the notables, and opened his long expected plan. He began, by 
g ſtating that the public expenditure had tur centuries paſt exceeded the re - 
venues; that a very conſiderable deficiency had of courſe exiſted ; and that 
? at his own acceſſion to office it was three millions three hundred and thirty 
0 thouſand pounds. | | | 5 
880 To remedy this evil the comptroller · general recommended a territori- 
: al impoſt, in the nature of the Engliſh land- taxes, from which no rank or 
. order of men were to be exempted; an enquiry into the poſſeſſions of the 
i clergy, which hitherto had been deemed ſacred, from their proportion of 
c the public burthens : the various branches of internal taxation were alſo to 
' \ undergo a ſtrict examination; and a conſiderable reſource was preſented in 
; mortgaging the demeſne lands of the crown. | 
Betore monſieur Necker retired from the management of the finances, 
| he had publiſhed his Compte rendue au Roi, in which France was repre- 
ſented as poſſeſſing a clear ſurplus of four hundred and twenty-five thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling; This performance had been read with avidity, and 
had been conſidered as an æra in the hiſtory of France. The credit of this 
ſtatement was ably vindicated by monſieur de Brienne, archbiſhop of 
Thoulouſe, and by the count de Mirabeau, a ſtill more formidable enemy 
to Calonne. His eloquence, however, might have ſucceſsfully vindicated 
his ſyſtem and reputation againſt the calculations of Brienne, and invectives 
of Mirabeau; but the genius of the comptroller-general funk under the in- 
fluence of the three great bodies of the nation. The grand and eſſential 
object of reform was to equalize the public burthens, anu, by rendering the 
taxes general, to diminiſh the load of the lower and moſt uſeful clafles of 
the people. The ancient nobility and the clergy had ever been free from 
all public aſſeſſment; the crouds of new noblefſe, who had purchaſed their 
patents, were by that ſnameful cuſtom exempted, both themielves and their 
poſterity, from contributing proportionably to the expences of the ſtate; 
the magiſtracies likewiſe throughout the kingdom enjoyed their ſhare of 
exemptions; ſo that the whole weight of the taxes fell on thoſe who were 
leaſt able to bear tbem. Thus the nobility, the clergy, and the magiſtracy, 
were united ayainſt the miniſter, and the event was ſuch as might be ex- 
peed. The intrigues of thoſe three bodies raiſed againſt him fo loud a 
clamour, that finding it impoffible to ſtem the torrent, monſieur de Calonne 
not only reſigned his place un the r2th of April, but ſoon after retired to 
England from the ſtorm of perſecution. | | 
The notables proceeded in their inquiries, and it was now ſuggeſted that 
an aſſembly of the ſtates ſhould be called, as the notables were not compe- 
tent to impoſe a new-tax. As the deliberations of the notables were not car- 
ried on in ſecret, this propoſal was inſtantly circulated through the capital, 
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and ſuppoſed to be a new diſcovery. The notables were ſoon after di. 
9999 accompliſhed any thing except the juſtificatian of 
. r * 

The ſtamp act, however, was eſtabliſhed, and a bed of juſtice was held by 
the king on the 5th of Auguſt, 178), at which the parliament of Paris was 
obliged to attend, and the edict was regiſtered, notwithſtanding their pro- 
teſt to the contrary. But the parliament, though defeated, were ſar from 
ſubdued: on the day aſter the king had held his bed of juſtice, they entered 
a formal proteſt againſt the conceſſion that had been extorted from them. 

Painful as every eg of violence muſt have proved to the mild di · 
poſition of Lewis, he could not conſent to ſurrender, without a ſtruggle, 

that authority which had been fo long exerciſed by his predeceſſors. Since 
the commencement of the preſent diſcontents, the capital had been gradu- 
ally filled with confiderable bodies of troops; and about a week after the 
parliament bad entered the proteſt, an officer of the French guards, with 
a party of ſoldiers, went at break of day to the houſe of each individual 
member, to ſignify to him the- king's command, that he ſhould immedi- 
ately get into his carriage, and proceed to Troyes, a city of Champagne, 
about ſeventy miles from Paris, without writing or ſpeakipg to any perſon 
out of his own houſe before his departure. Theſe orders were ſerved at 
the ſame inſtant, and before the citizens of Paris were.acquainted with the 
tranſaction, the parliament were already on the road to the ſcene of their 
baniſument. f | . | 
© So great was the reſentment of the whole nation againſt the baniſh. 
ment of the parliament, that after a month's exile it was recalled. This 
was ſcarcely done, when they were defiredto regiſter a laan; at which they 
heſitated, nowithſtanding all the manceuvres of the miniſter. At laſt the 
king came to the honſe, and held what is called a royal ſeſſions. The edicts 
were now regiſtered, but the duke of Orleans proteſted in ihe. preſence of 
the king, againſt the legality of the proceeding. The parliament proteſt- 
ed againſt the legality of the ſeſſion itſelf, but to no purpoſe. The duke of 
Orleans, with four others, were baniſhed ; the king called for the journals 
of the | houſe, deſtroyed the proteſt, and forbad it to be inſerted again. 
Great clamours were raiſed by the baniſhment of the duke of Orleans, and 
the other members of parliament ; remonſtrances were preſented by the 


parliaments of Paris, Bourdeaux, and Rennes, but the exiles were not re» 
called, till the ſpring of 1788. n 
No alternative remained now to Lewis but to plunge his country into all 
the calamity of civil war, or to comply with the withes of his people, and 
' re-eſtabliſh the ſtates-· general. In the firſt caſe, he muſt have expected to 
encounter the majority of the people, animated by the exhortations and ex- 
amples of their magiſtrates: the peers of the realm had expreſſed the ſtrong- 
eſt diſa pprobation of his meaſures, nor could he even ; ohne any longer 
on the princes of his bldod; but what afforded moſt ſerious matter of alarm 
was the ſpirit lately diſplayed among the military, who, during the dif- 
turbances in the provinces, had reluctantly been brought*to draw their 
ſwords againſt their countrymen ;' and many of whoſe officers, who had 
recently ſerved in America, publicly proclaimed their abhorcence of deſpot» 


It was under theſe impreſſions, in the beginning of Auguſt, an arret was 
publiſhed, which fixed the metting of the ſtates. general to the firſt of May 
in the enſuing year, viz. 1789.; at the ſame time every ſtep was taken to 
ſecure the favourable opinion of the public. New arrangements took place 
In the adminiſtration, and monſieur Necker, whom the confidence of the 


people had long followed, was again introduced into the * 


- 
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the finances; the'torfare, which by a former edict had been reſtricted” in 
part, was entirely aboliſhed ; every perſon accuſed was allowed the aſſiſtance 
of counſel, and permitted to avail himſelf of any point of law, and-it was de ; 


creed that in future, ſentence of death ſhould not be paſſed on any perſon, 


unleſs the party accuſed ſhould be pronounced guilty by a majority at leaſt 
of three judges. ' BYE n 

The eyes of all Europe were now turned on the ſtates - general, or national 
aſſembly, whoſe re- eſtabliſument, in the month of May 1789, prelented a 
new zra in the government of France. But the moment of this meeting 
was far from auſpicious to the court, but greatly ſo to the intereſts of the 


nation. The minds of the Frenck had long been agitated by various ru- 


mours; the unanimity that had been expected from the different orders of 
the ſtates was extinguiſhed by the Jarring pretenſions of each; and their 
mutual jealouſies were attributed by the ſuſpicions of the people to the in- 
trigues of the court, who were ſuppoſed already to repent of the haſty aſ- 
ſent that had been extorted. A dearth that pervaded the kingdom increaſed 


the general gloom and diſcontent, and the people, preſſed by hunger and 


inflamed by reſentment, were ripe for revolt. The ſovereign alſo, equa 
impatient of the obſtacles he inceſſantly encountered, could not conceal. his 
chagrin; the influence of the queen in the cabinet was again eſtabliſhed, 


and was attended by the immediate removal of monſieur Necker. This | 


ſtep, which evinced a total change of reſolutions, and which, from the po- 
pularity of the miniſter, was likely to produce a violent fermentation in 
every order of men, was followed by others equally injudicious. The 
fates-general were driven into the Salle des Etats where they held their 


meetings, by detacttments of the guards, who ſurrounded them, and who 


waited only the orders of the court to proceed to greater extremities 
4gainſt the obnoxious repreſentatives of the nation. | 


Had theſe manifeſtations of vigour been only ſuſtained: by inſtantly at- 


tacking and entering Paris, it is not to be doubted” that, unprepared. as it 
ſtill was, and unwilling to expoſe to the licenſe of an incenſed ſoldiery the 
lives and-properties of its citizens, the capital would have been without 
difficulty reduced to obedience. But the delay which ſucceeded gave the 
inhabitants time to recover from their firſt emotions of ſurprize and ap- 
prebenſion. They ſaw the timidity and imbecility of the government, 
who, having ſounded the charge, dared not advance to the attack, They 
profited: by this want of exertion; and paſſing from one extreme rapidly 
to another, they almoſt” unanimouſly took up arms againſt their rulers; 
Joined by the French guards, who, from a long refidence in the capital, 
had been peculiarly expoſed to ſeduction, and who at this deciſive mo- 
ment abandoned their ſovereign, the Parifians broke through every ob- 
ſtucle by which they had hitherto been reſtrained,” The ſupplies of arms 
and ammunition, which had been provided for their ſubjugation, were 
turned againſt the crown; and the' Hotel des Invalides, the great repo- 
n tory of military ſtores, after a faint reſiſtance, ſurrendered; 
| e prince de Lambeſc, who alone, of all the officers'rotnmandingthe 
royal troops in the vicinity of Paris, attempted to carry into execution the 
plan for diſarming the capital, was repulſed in a premature and injudici- 
ous attack, which he made at the head of his dragoons, neat the entrance 
of the garden of the Thuilleries. Already the «© Prevot des Marchands;” 
monſieur de Fleſſelles, convicted of entertaining a correſpondence with the 
court, and detected in ſending private intelligence to- monſieur de Launay, 
governor of the Baſtile, had been ſeized by the people, and fallen the firſt 
victim to general indignation, His head borne on a lance, -exhibited an 


alarming ſpectacle of the danger to which adherence t the ſovereign muſt | 
E : 


expoſe in a time of anarchy and inſurrection, F: 
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The Baſtile alone re nained; and while it continued in the power of the 
crown, Paris could not be regarded as ſecure from the ſevereſt 
chaſtiſement. It was inſtantly inveſted on the » 4th of July, 1789, by a. 
mixed multitude, compoſed of citizens and ſoldiers who had joined the 
popular banner. De Launay, who commanded. in the caſtle, by an act or 
fidy unjuſtifiable under any circumſtances, and which rendered his 
Fate leſs regretted, rather accelerated than delayed the capture of that im- 
rtant fortreſs. He diſplayed a flag of truce, and demanded a parley ; 
t 9 the confidence which theſe ſignals inſpired, he diſcharged a 
heavy fire from the cannon and muſquetry af the place upon the beſiegers, 
and made a conſiderable carnage. - Far from intimidating, he. only aug- 
mented, by ſo treacherous a breach of faith, the rage of an incenſed po- 
pulaec. They renewed their exertions with a valour raiſed to frenzy, and 
were crowned with ſucceſs. The Baſtile, that awful engine of deſpotiſm, 
whoſe name alone diffuſed terror, and which for many ages had been ſa- 
cred to fijence and deſpair, was entered by the victorious aſſailants. De 
Launay, ſeized and dragged to the“ Place de Greve,“ was inſtantly diſ- 
patched, and his head carried iu triumph through the ſtreets of Paris. 
In this priſon were found the moſt horrible engines for putting to the 
ſevereſt tortures thoſe unhappy perſons, whom the — 2 jealouſy of 
deſpotiſm had determined to deſtroy. Au iron cage, about twelve tons in 
weight, was found with the ſkeleton of a man in it, who had probably lin- 
gered out a great part of his days in that horrid manſion. Among the 
riſoners releaſed by its deſtruction were major. White a Scotſmat, earl 
| Dea xa an lriſi nobleman, and the count de Lorges. The former ap- 
peared to have his intellectual faculties almoſt totally impaired by the long 
confinement and miſeries he had endured ; and, by being unaceuſtomed to 
converſe with any human creature, he had forgotten the uſe of ſpeech, 
Earl Mazarine, on his arrival at the Britith ſhore, eagerly jumped out of 
the boat, fell down on his knees, and kiſſing the ground thrice, exclaimed, 
« God bleſs this land of liberty!” The count le Lorges, at a very advan- 
ccd period of life, was alſo liberated, and exhibited to the public curioſity 
in the“ Palais Royal.” His ſqualid appearance, his white beard which 
de cended to his waiſt, and above all, his imbecility, reſulting probably 
from the effect of an impriſonment of thirty-two-years, were objects high] 
calculated to operate upon the ſenſes and paſſions of every beholder, It is 
indeed impoſſible not to participate in the exultation, which a capital and 
a country ſo highly illuminated, and fo long oppreſſed, muſt have experi, 
enced, at the extinction of this deteſtable and juſtly dreaded priſon of itate. 
With the Baſtile expired the deſpotiſm of the French princes, which long 
preſcription, ſubmiſſion, and wilit-ry ſtrength, ſeemed to render equally ſa- 
_ cred and unaſſailable: which neither the calamities of the cloſe of Lewis 
XIV.'s reign, the profligacy and enormities of the ſucceeding regency, 
nor the ſtate of degradation into which the monarchy ſunk under Lewis the 
Fifteenth, had ever ſhaken : that power, which appeared to derive its ſup- 
port almoſt as much from the loyalty and veneration, as from the dread and 
tertors of the ſubject, fell proſtrate in the duſt, and never betrayed any 
ſymptom of returning life. 5 
do many great events have ariſen in conſequence of this revolution, that 
the limits of our preſent work will not permit us to give any more than 


the maſt prominent features, and important conſequences of it. The next 


wor ning after the capture of the Baſtile, the monarch appeared in the nay 

_ tonal aſſembly, but without the pomp and parade of defporiſ, His 
adden was affectionate and confolatory, “ He lamented' the diſturbances 
at Paris ; diſavowed all confciouſneſs of any mediated attack on the pet · 
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ps of the deputies; and added, that he had iſſued orders for the iImmedi- 
ate, removal of the troops from the vicinity of the metropolis. The tear 


of ſympathy ſtarted into almoſt every eye.—An expreſhve ſilence firſt per 
vaded the aſſembly, which preſently was ſucceeded by a burſt of applauſe: 


and acclamation. On the 16th, the king having intimated to the national 
aſſembly his intention of viſiting Paris the following day, he accordingly, 


on the morning of the 17th, left Verſailles in a plain dreſs, and with no 


other equipage than two carriages with eight horſes each ; in the' firſt of 
which he rode himſelf—a part of the national aſſembly in their robes ac- 
companied him on foot; and the militia of Verſailles compoſed his on 
uard till the proceſſion arrived at the Seve, where they were relieved by the 
Paris militia, with the marquis de la Fayette at their head; and from this 
place the ſuite of the monarch amounted to about 20,008 men. The pro- 
greſs was remarkadly flow ; and no ſhout was to be heard but Yive la na- 
tion { Mr. Baily, on preſenting the keys of the city, addreſſed his ma- 
jeſty in a ſhort ſpeech, the exurdium of which was :— 4+ Theſt, fir, are 
the keys which were preſented to Henry IV. He came to reconquer'his 
people; it is our happineſs to have reconquered our king On receiving 
the complimentary addreſſes of the mayor, &c. the king exclaimed with 
an air of pathetic emotion, which ſcarcely allowed him utterance - My 
people may always rely upon my affection. He received from the ha 
of the mayor the national cockade; and when he ſhewed* himſelf at the 


window, with this badge of patriotiſm, the joy of the gr could no longer 


be reſtrained; the ſhout of Vive le Roi!“ which had ſcarcely been heard 
in the former part of the day filled the whole atmoſphere, and reſounded 
from one extremity of the city to the other. The return of the king to 
Verſailles was a real triumph. The citizens, almoſt intoxicated with jay, 
ſurrounded his carriage; his countenance, which in the morning bore 


the aſpe& of melancholy, was now cheerful and ſmiling ; and appeared. 


ſincerely to partake in the general ſatisfaction. 

The events which followed, are by the candid of all parties allowed to be 
enveloped in an almoſt impenetrable veil of obſcurity. An incident which 
occurred at Verſailles contributed to excite a moſt unhappy commotion. 
On the 1ſt of October an entertainment was given by the gardes4du-co 
or king's body guards, to the officers of a regiment of Flanders, who had 
juſt joined them in the ſervice of guarding the monarch, Several of the 
olticers of the national guard, with others of the military, were invited. At 


the ſecond courſe four toaſts were given: „the king, the queen, the dau- 


phin, and the royal family.“ „The nation” was propoſed, but, accord» 
1 


After this, the queen, having been informed of the gaiety of the ſcene, per 
ſuaded his majeſty, who was juſt returned from hunting, to accompany 
her with the heir apparent to the ſaloon. She appeared with the dauphin 
in her arms, affectionate as ſhe was lovely, and carried the royal infant 
through the ſaloon, amidſt the acclamations and murmurs of the ſpectators. 
Fired with enthuſiaſm, the ſoldiers drank the health of the king, the queen, 
and the dauphin, with their ſwords drawn; and the royal gueſts bowed 
reſpectfully and retired. | 
The entertainment, which had hitherto been conducted with ſome de- 
gree of order, now became a ſcene of entire confuſion. Nothing was 
omitted to inflame the paſſions of the military. The muſic played the fa. 
fourite air— O Richard, © my king, the world abandon thee !“ the la- 
dies of the court diſtributed achte cockades, the anti -· patriot enſign; and 
even ſome of the national guard, it is ſaid, had the weakneſs to accept them: 
During heſe tranſactions the city of Paris was afflifted with all the evils 
of famiine, At this junctrue the news arrived of the fatal banquet _ Ver- 
160 , illes, 
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ng to a number of witneſſes,” expreſſly rejected by the gardes du corps. 
t 


44% F | 
Galley with! every circumſtance greatly magnified. Early en the mornimjg 
af the memorable th of Oober, 9 — ſallied nk the quarter 
of St. Euſtacia, and entering the corps-de-garde, and ſeizing a drum, pa. 
vaded the adjacent ſtreets beating an alarm, and exciting the people by cla- 
mours reſpecting the ſcarcity of bread, She was ſoon joined by a very nu- 
merous mob, chiefly: of women, to the amount of 805, who proceeded to 
Verſailles, where the king, upon hearing their complaints, figned an order 
Sor bringing corn from Senlis, and de Lagni, and for removing every ob- 
ſtacle which impeded 3 of Paris. This order was reported to the 
women, and they retired with gratitude and joy. 

This band of Amazons were no fooner diſperſed, than it was ſucceeded 
by another. The national aſſembly continued ſitting, but tlie ſeſſions was 
tumultuous, and interrupted by the ſhouts and harangues of the Parifian 
fifhwomen, who filled the galleries; their applauſe was mingled with af. 
fecting murmurs and complaints, the multitude crying out that they were 
actually ſtarving, and that the majority of them had eaten nothing for up- 
wards of twenty - four hours. The preſident therefore humanely ordered 

hat proviſions ſhould be ſought for in every part of the town, and the 

all of the aſſembly was the ſcene of a miſerable, ſcanty, and tumultuous 
banquet. Indeed, ſuch was the dreadful famine,” that the horſe of one of 
the guards-du-corps being killed in a tumult, he was immediately roaſted, 
and greedily devoured by the mob. | 

- Darkneſs and a deluge of rain added to the horrors of the night. The 
wretched multitudes who had travelled from Paris, were expoſed, almoſt 
famiſhed, to the inclemencies of the weather, in the open ſtreets: within 
the caſtle all was trepidation : nothing was to be heard ſrom without but im- 
precations, andthe voices of enraged multitudes, demanding the life of the 
queen and the gardes-du-corps. Towards midnight, however, all appeared 
tolerably ſtill and peaceable, when the beating of the drums, and the light 
of innumerable torches, announced the eee of the Pariſian army. 
The day began to break at about half paſt five; and at this period, crowds 
of women ras. 5 other deſperate perſons, breathing vengeance and thirſting 
for blood, advanced to the caſtle, which in an hour of fatal ſecurity, 
was left unguarded in ſeveral places. An immenſe crowd found its way 
into every part. The queen had been awaked a quarter of an hour before 
by the clamours of the women who aſſembled upon the terrace; but her 
waiting woman had ſatisfied her by ſaying, „that they were only the wo- 
men of Paris, who ſhe ſuppoſed, not being able to find a lodging, were 
walking about.” But the tumult approaching, and becoming apparently 
more ſerious, ſhe roſe, dreſſed herſelf in haſte, and ran to the king's apart- 
ment by a private paſſage. In her way ſhe heard the noiſe of a piſtol, and 
a muſquet, which redoubled her terror. My friends, faid ſhe to every 

rſon ſlie met, . ſave me and my children.” In the king's chamber ſhe 

a the dauphin, who had been brought there by one of her women; but 
the king was gone. Awaked by the tumult, he had ſeen from a window 
the multitade preſſing towards the great ſtair-caſe ; and alarmed for the 
queen, he haſtened to her apartment, and entered it at one door in the 
moment ſhe had quitted it by the other. He returned without loſs of time; 
arid having with the queen brought the princeſs royal into the chamber, 
they prepared to face the multitude. | . 

In the mean time the noiſe and tumult increaſed; and appettred at the 
very door of the chamber. Nothing was to be heard but the moſt dread- 
ful exclamations, with violent and repeated blows againſt the outer door, 
a pannet of which was broken, and inſtant death was ex 

the royal company. Suddenly, however, the tumult ſeemed to ceaſe 
every thing was quiet; and a moment after, a gentle rap lo the 
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door. The door was opened, and in an inſtant the apartments were filled 
with the Pariſian guard. The officer who conducted them, ordered them to 
ground their arms. We come,” ſaid he, to ſave the king; and turn 
ing to ſuch of the gardes · du- corps as were in the apartments, * We will 
fave you alſo, gentlemen; let us from this moment be united. 
The royal family now ventured to ſhew themſelves at a balcony, and: 
received the moſt lively acclamations of reſpect from the ſoldiers and the 
people. A ſingle voice, or a few voices exclaimed “ The king to Fa- 
ris ;” and this was inſtantly followed by an univerſal acclamation -eaforc- 
ing the ſame demand. The king addreſſed them; . Vou wiſh me to go to 
Paris I will go, on the condition that I am to be accompanied by my wife. 
and children.“ He was anſwered by reiterated acclamations of Vive le i.? 
It was two in the afternoon before the proceſſion ſet out. During the pro- 
is all was gaiety and joy among the — and ſpectators; and ſuch wax 
the reſpe& in which the French nation ſtill held the name and perſon of 
their king. that the multitude were ſuperſtitiouſly perſuaded that the rovak 
regen would _— put an end to the famine. - On his arrival, the 
ing was congratulated by the municipality, and declared his approbation 
of the loyalty which the city of Paris maniteſted. : 11 
The ſpirit of the nation being ſo entirely averſe from the principles of 
high ariſtocratic party that numbers of them, particularly the kiug'st wo 
brothers, and ſome of the firſt rank and fortune, took refuge in foreign coun- 
tries, where they applied themſelve; indefatigably to the purpoſe of exciting 
war againſt their country. Dn 3 . 
Great preparations were made for the celebration of a grand confedera- 
tion, in which the'repreſentatives of the nation, the king, theſoldiery, and 
all who were in oſtenſible fituations, ſhould ſolemnly and in the face of the 
whole nation renew their oaths of fidelity to the new conſtitution; and 
this confederation was decreed to take place on the 14th of July, 1-95, in 
honour of the taking of the Baſtile, and of the firſt eftxbliſhment of Galhe 
liberty. The Champ de Mars, fo famous for having been the rendezvous 
of the troops which in the preceding year were intended to overawe the 
capital, was choſen for this folemnity.- This piece of ground, which is 
about 400 toiſes, or 820 yards, in diameter, is hounded on the right and 
left by lofty trees, and commands at the further extremity a view of the mi- 
litary academy. In the middle of this vaſt plain an altar was erected for 
the purpoſe of adminiſtering the civic oath ; and round it an immenſe am- 
itheatre was thrown up, of a league in circumference, and capable of 
containing 405,000 ſpectators. The entrance was through triumpbal 
arches. The king's throne was placed under an elegant pavilian in the 
middle, and on each ſide of it were ſeats for the members of the natioual 
aſſembly | | | 
The important 14th of July at length arrived, The national guards of 
the departments, diſtinguiſhed by their reſpective ſtandards, the battalions 
of infantry, and the different troops of cavalry, the marine of France, and 
the foreigners who ſerved under its banners, being arranged in military or- 
der, the king and the national aſſembly took a ſolemn oath to maintain the 
conſtitution ; the armed citizens repeated it amongſt the applauſes of innu- 
merable ſpectators. They ſwore to live free, or die; and this oath was 
taken on the ſame day through the whole extent of the kingdom. 1 
The eſcape of the king and queen with their infant children, and monſieur 
and madame, on the 2cth of June, 1-91, menaced France with the con uulſi- 
ons of anarchy and the horrors of civil war, The route of the royal fugitives, 
which had been expected to have been towards the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
the neaxeſt frontier p the kingdom, was in fact directed towards 1 
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from the preſence of ſo gallant and accompliſhed a royaliſt as M. de 
Bouile in that quarter, from its vicinity to the prince of Conde's army in 


Germany, and from the probable reluctance of Leopold to hazard the tran- 


quillity of his Netherlands, by permitting any incurſion from them into 
France They reached St. Menehould, a {mall town, about 50 miles from 


Paris. The king was there recognized by the poſtillion, Who ſaid to 


him, © Mon Koi, je wous connois, mais je ne vous trahirai pas 41. 


know you, my ing: but I will not- betray you.” But the poſt-maſter, 
i of monarchic prejudice, adopted a different con- 
duct. He refrained, with great dexterity and preſenet of mind from 


betraying his knowledge of the rank of the royal travellers, being much 


ſtruck with the reſemblance which his majcſty's countenance bore to his et- 


figy on an aſſignat of 50 livres. The carriages taking the road to Va- 
rennes, he went a cruſs- road to rejoin them; and arriving before them at 
Varennes, he alarmed the town and aſſembled the national guards, who, 


. e a rte Fave detachment of huſſars to protect his route, diſarmed 
them, and the 


* 


dame roy ale, arrived at the Thuilleries. 


The new conſtitution was preſented to the king on the 3d of Septem- 


ber, 1791, who on the 13th ſignified his acceptance of it in writing, and 
the Aber day he appeared in the aſſembly, introduced by a de putat ion 
of ſixty members, and ſolemnly conſecrated the aſſent which he had alrea- 
dy OB andconcluded with an vath, *To be faithful to the nation-and 
to the law, and to emplay the powers veſted in him for the maintenance 


ef the conſtitution, and the due execution of the law.” Soon after this, 


the fecond national council aſſembled, with abilities far inſerior to the firſt. 


The dubious and undecided conduct of the emperor, and the refuge and 
ection found in the German empire by the emigrant princes, excited 


rance to vigorous refolutions, and a celebrated manifeſto, addreſſed to all 
ſtates and nations, made its appearance. The forcible meaſures purſued, had 


the effect of intimidating the German princes ; and the emigrants were 


conſtrained to an ignominious diſperſion from the frontiers. - But the pro- 
tection of the emperor, and the Pruſſian king, afforded them aſylums more 


remote and leſs obtrufive. Irreſolution ſeemed to preſide in the councils 


of the emperor, a monarch more eminent for the mild virtues of peace than 
for the exertions of a war. He had ack»yowledged the national flag, he had 
declared that he regarded the king of the French as abſolutely free, while 
the league of Pilnitz, (which, as was avowed by the court of Vienna, was 
not only intended to ſecure Ge many from ſuch a revolution as France had 
experienced, but even toextinguiſh the dreaded ſource) and the protection 
afforded to the emigrants, were infallible proofs that the emperor could not 
be regarded as a friend. His ſudden death, on the firſt of March, 1792, ex- 
cited great conſternation among the ariſtocrats, and afforded joy and 
exultation to the ſupporters of the conſtitution. Another event no leſs 
unexpected happened in the death of the Swediſh monarch, on the 
29th of the ſame month. Freſh ſpirits were diffuſed through the na- 
tion; and the ſuperſtitious vulgar, imagined that they beheld the peculiar 
protection of heaven, in the removal of the two chief foes of France in 


ane month! | 
In the progreſs of the negotiations between, the national aſſembly and the 
court of Vienna, the young Hungarian Kung, excited by the influence 
of Pruſſia, began to exhibit more enmity and ſevertr terms. At length, 
on the 5th of April. M. de Noailles, in his diſpatches to the French miniſter 
for foreign affairs explained, the propoſitions of the Imperial court, that ſa- 
W | 5 t isſaction 


1NG was then made a priſoner : and at fix o'clock in the 
aſternoon of the 25th of June, their majeſties, with the dauphin and ma- 
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tisfa&ion ſhould be given to the German princes proprietors of Alſace, that 
Avignon, which had been appropriated by France, ſhould be reſtored to the 
Pope, and that the internal goverument of France ſhould be inveſted with 
ſufficient efficiency, that the other powers may have no apprehenfions of be- 
ing troubled by France, Thoſe terms produced a declaration of war 
againſt Francis I. king of Hungary and Bohemia, decreed by the aſſembly 
and ratified by the French king, on the 24th of April. 

The firſt movement of the French was ſtained with defeat, and with the 
unpropitious murder of Theobald Dillon, the leader, who fell a prey to the 
| ſuſpicious and ſavage ferocity of ſome of the ſoldiers, who'fled from the 

enemy, but attacked their ee The court of Vienna had, in the 
beginning of July, publiſhed a declaration explaining the cauſe of the 
war, and retorting on tl. e French nation ſome of the heavy charges con 
tained in its declaration of war againſt the king of Hun and Rohe- 
mia, now emperor of Germany. On the 26th day of the 4 month; the 
Pruſſian monarch iffued a conciſe expoſition of the reaſons which determin- 
ed him to take up arms againſt France. He pleads his alliance with the em- 
peror, and that, as ain of -a German ſtate, he was bound to interfere 
to prevent the violation of the rights of the German princes of Alſace and 
Lorraine, and the invaſion of the territories of others: and he honeſtly 
concludes by avowing that it is his intention to repreſs the too great liberty 
of France, which mrght afford a e er example to neighbouring coun- 
tries. At the ſame time the duke of Brunſwick, general of the combined 
armies of Auſtria and Pruſſia, publiſhed at Coblentz, a declaration to the in- 
habitants of France, conceivedinthe moſt haughty and preſumptuous terms; 
he declared his intention of putting a ftop to the anarchy which prevails 
in France, and of reſtoring the king to his power; and yet he afterwards 
expreſſes his deſign not to interfere in the internal government! It is un- 
neceſſary to dwell on the other inſolent parts of this memorial, in which 
France is already regarded as a conquered country, and directions are given 
to the magiſtrates, national guards, and inhabitaats at large: but the threat 
that the city of Paris ſhould he given up to military execution, in caſe the 
leaſt outrage ſliould be offered to the king, queen, or royal family, is worthy - 
of a Hun. | | * ok 

The exceſſes of the night between the gth and 1oth of Auguſt, we relate 
with pain, At midnight the alarm-bell ſounded in every > of Paris, 
the generale was beat, and the citizens flew to arms. The palace of the 
Thuilleries was attacked by the multitude ; and the king, queen, and royal 
family, were forced to take refuge in the national afſembly, At firſt "the 
Swiſs guards (who were obnoxious to the people, and had been ineff:Rual- 
ly profcribed by repeated decrees of the aſſembly; the king not being al 
lowed to have a foreign guard) repelled the populace; but theſe being re- 
inforced by the Marſeillois, and federates from Breſt, bodies which the 
. Jacobins ſeem to have brought to Paris ta balance the Swifs, and by nation- 
al guards, the gates of the palace were burſt open. The artillery joĩted 
the aſſailants. The conſequences were that, after a laughter of about four 
Hundred on each fide, the Swiſs guards were exterminated, and the palace 

The month of September ſeemed pregnant with the total ruin of French 
freedom, while the three following months reverſed the ſcene and Exhibited 
2 tide of ſueceſs, on the part of France, perhaps unexampled in modern hif- 
tory, —lt is with infinite concern that we direct the attention of our rea- 
ders to the priſon ſcene, which occurred on the 2d and .d of September. 
The horrid maſſacre of the defenceleſs priſoners,- and other ariſtocrats; 
which took place at that period, is an eternal diſgrace to the Parifian popy- 
lace ; who, in their fury, ſpared not even- that gentle ſex which alt civitized. 
WS 1 nations, 
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nations hold in the higheſt - The number of the flain has doubt: 
Jeſs been exaggerated, as uſual; yet ſuppoſing that, by the moſt moderate 
account, only two thouſand eas, the enormity of the deed remains the 
fame. Some extenuation might be offered for the affair of the 1oth 
of Auguſt, in which a people, who ſuppoſed themſelves betrayed to ſlavery, 
and all its evils, ſo recently experienced aud ſhaken off, aſſumed their re- 
venge and their cauſe into their own hands; but no defence can be of- 
Feret for this nnneceffary crime. Had the combined armies:befieged Paris, 
it is difficult to conceive what aid they could have found from two or three 
thouſand ariſtocrats, and many of theſe ſecured in chains. 
A national convention had been called, to determine on the charges 
- brought againſt the king. They met on the 24th of September, and on 
the firſt day of the 8 the abolition of roy ty in France was decreed 
by acclamation: and the following day it was ordered that all public acts 
mould be dated the firſt year, &c. of the French republic. But hardly was 
this convention conſtituted, when a violent faction appeared, headed by 
Marat“, Roberſpiere, and others, who have repeatedly degraded its trant- 
actious by their fanaticiſm; and being ſupported by the Jacobins and Pa- 
riſian populace, have proved too powerful for the convention to puniſh, as 
it wiſhed, Repeated inſtances have proved that the convention is not free, 
but muſt vote as the mob of Paris dictates, the moderation of the members 
being oſten obliged to yield to the indecent applauſes and hiſſes of the gal- 
teries. 0 . | : N ? 
So rapid was the progreſs. of the French arms, and ſo great were the diſ- 
treſſes in the combined armies, ariſing from a ſcarcity of proviſions, from a 
long rainy ſeaſon, and from a conſiderable mortality among the Pruſſians, 
by the French accounts, eſtimated at one half, that the Pruſſians retreated 
from the dominions of France, whoſe example the Auſtrians ſoon followed. 
Even at the very time that Paris was in the greateſt danger, the invaſion 
of Savoy was: ordered. On the 21ſt of September, general Monteſquiou 
entered the Savoyard territories, ſeized on the frontier poſts and caſtles with- 
out reſiſtance, and two days after topk Montmelian. Cliamberry and all 
Savoy ſoon followed; but the conqueſt not being reſiſted, was productive of 
no military glory, The imprudence of the national convention, ia permit- 
ting Savoy to incorporate itſelf with France, has excited wonder. After 
frequent declarations, that the French would enter into no war, with a 
view to conqueſt, their conduct in this reſpect was abſurd and impolitic. % 
| ſabjeed them to the merited reproach that, under the pretence of liberty, 
they maintained the deſtructive maxims of their ancient government; an 
that their wiſhes to ĩncreaſe their territory, perbaps to fubyugate Europe, re- 
mained the ſame, —Admiral Truguet, commanding a ſquadron in the Me- 
diterranean, captured Nice, Vgla-Franca, and the fortreſs of Montalban, 
belonging to the Sardinian king. 5 | 
The conqueſt of Savoy was regarded as a trifle ; but when Cuſtine be- 
gan his acquiſitions in Germany, every eye was turned to the rapidity and 
importance of his progrefs, till diverted by the wonders of -Dumourier. 
Spires yielded to the French arms on the zoth of September, and Worms 
| Joon after followed; ample ſupplies of proviſions and ammunition were 
Marat fell by the hands of female yengeance. Marie Anne Charlotte Cordey, 
ongly impreſſed with the calamities which he had brought upon her country, took a 
"Journey to Paris, in July, 1793, on purppſe to put a period to his exiſtence. eeti 
rat as he was coming from the bath, and entering into converſation with him, 
(more certainly to identify his perſon, ) ſhe plunged a dagger into his breaſt; upon 
which he fell, and oon expired. Glorying in having exterminated a monſter, ſhe de- 
lizered herſelf up to the vificers of juſtice, and with the utmoſt firmncſs ſubmitted to 
her fate, in having her head fevered by the guillotine, in the 25th year of her age 4 
N ; * : * oun 
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found in theſe cities. Cuſtine purſuing his courſe along the left ſhore of the 
Rhine, next captured Mentz, and afterwards Frankfort. He was eager to 
oceed to Coblentz, that noted feat of the counter-revolutioniſts; but the 
ruſſians and Auſtrians at length indicated à rene wal of hoftilities by garxi- 
foning that town, and encamping in the adjacent country. 

The conqueſt of the Auſtrian Netherlands forms the next grand object. 
Dumourier had promiſed to paſs his Chriſtmas at Bruſſels; aud what was 
regaided as an idle vaunt proved very modeſt For that city was in his hands 
by the 14th of November. Fhat able general, having enteredthe Nether- 
Jands on the firſt or the ſecond of that month, with an army of forty thou- 
ſand men, fince much increaſed, and with a moft formidable train of artil- 
tery, repeated engagements with the Auſtrian army, commanded by the duke 
of Saxe- Teſchen, governor of theAuſtrianNetherlands, and by general Beau- - 
lieu, which however exceeded not twenty thouſand, occupied the firſt five 
days. At length, on the 6th of November, a decifive battle was fought av 
Jamappes, which decided the fate of the Netherlands. The conteſt was 

very general, wa our points of the enemy's flanks and lines were attacked 
at once; all the bodies of the French were in action, and almoſt every indi- 
vidual fought perſonally. The cannonade began at ſeven in the morning; 
Dumourier ordered the village of Carignon to be attacked, becauſe he could 
not attempt the heights of Jammappes, till he had taken that village: at © 
noon the French infantry formed in columns, and rapidly advanced to de- 
cide he affair by the bayonet. After an obſtinate defence, the Auftfiaus 
at two o'clock retited in the utmoſt diſorder. 3 | 
Dumourier immediately advanced, and took poſſeflion of the neighbour- 
ing town of Mons, where the French were received as brethren. The 
tidings arriving at Btuffels, the court was ſtruck with an indeſcribable-panic ; 
and inſtantly fled to Ruremond, whence it was again to be driven by the 
arms of Miranda. Tournay furrendered to a detachment on the 8th of 
November. Dumourier, eee, refreſhed bis troops at Mons, advanced to 
Bruſſels, where, after an indeciſive engagement between his van and the 
Auſtrian rear, he was received with acclamations on the 14th of that 
month. — Ghent, Charleroi, Antwerp, Malines, or Mechlin, Louvain, 
Oſtend, Namur; in ſhort all the Auſtrian Netherlands, extept Luxem- 
bourg, ſucceſſively followed the example of the capital; and the\conqueſts 
of Louis XIV. were not more rapid. 7 % eee 

Many of the prieſts, who were baniſhed, came to England, and were 
received with great benevolence: this was followed by te decree of the 
national conveation nj the emigrants, by which they are declared 
dead in law, their effects confiſcated, and themſelves adjudged to immedi- 
ate death, if they appear in France. „ i 

Another decree of the 19th of November attracted the attention of every 
nation in Europe. It is in the following terms: -The national convention 
declare, in the name of the French nation, that they will grant fraternity 
and aſſiſtance to all thoſe people who wiſh to procure liberty; and they 
charge the executive power to ſend orders to the generals, to give aſſiſt· 
ance to ſuch people, and to defend citizens who have ſuffered, or are 
now ſuffering, in the cauſe of liberty. This decree, and others of a fimi- 
mt tendency, ſeem to iuſtitute a poltticaÞF<trufade” againft all the powers of 

uro * 

3 had Antwerp yielded to the French arms, than, in order to 
conciliate the Belgians, the opening of the navigation of the Seheſdt, Mut 
up by the treaty of Munſter, 1648, was projected and ordered; not with- 
ſtanding this treaty, ſo far as reſpects the ſhutting up of the navigation of 
this river, has been confirmed to the Dutch in ſucceeding treaties, guarantied * 
both by the courts of Verſailles and London. The Dutch regard this:mes- 
fare as injurious to their trade, for Antwerp might prove a dangerous rival 
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: to Amſterd:m, The infraction of this treaty is one of the reaſons which 
has induced the parliament of Great Britain to oppoſe the unwarrantable 
pretenſions of the French. | | | 


- 


The memorable trial of the king commenced on the 11th of December. 
The iſſue is too well known; impartial hiſtory will record it tothe eternal 
infamy of the French nation. The firmneſs of this unfortunate monarch 
during his trial, and at the place of execution, on the 21ſt of January, 1793, 
increaſed the commiſeration of every indifferent ſpectator; and callous in- 
deed muſt be the perſon, who does not partake of the ſympathy which was 
felt through' all Europe upon this tranſaction. F 

% The condemnation, and execution of the king,” ſaid a great ſtateſman 
in the Britiſh houſe of commons, ©, js an act as diſgraceul as any that hiſ- 
tory. records, and I never can view, but with the greateſt deteſtation, the in- 
juſtice and inhumanity that had been committed towards that unhappy. mo- 
narch. Not only were the rules of criminal juſtice, rules that more than 
any ather ought to be ſtriftly obſerved, overthrown ; not only was he tried 
and condemned without any. exiſting-law to which he was perſonally 
anſwerable, and even contrary ta laws that did actually exiſt ;- but de- 
grading circuiuſtances of his impriſonment, the unneceffary and inſulting 
aſperity with which he had been treated, the total want of repuhlican mag- 
7 in the whole tranſaction, added every aggravation to the influma- 
nity and injuſtice.” _ r ro | 

wis XVI. the late unfortunate king of the Ftench, was born Auguſt 
23, 1754, married, April 19,,x770, to Maria Antoinetta, archducheſs of 
Auſttia, born November 2, 1255 ſucceeded his grandfather, Lewis XV. 
May 10, 1774 crowned at Rheims, Jude x 14-4575, beheaded Jan. zi, 
| 1793 The iflue of Lewis XVI and Maria-Antoinetta are, F * 
I. Madame Maria - Thereſa-Charlotta, boro December 19, 1778. 

2. Lewis-Charles, born March 27, 17889. | 

| Brothers angfiſters to his late majeſty. 1,3 
1 Lewis-Staniſlaus- Xavier, count de Provence, born November 17, 
| 7877 married May 14, 1771, Maria - Joſepha-Louiſa, daughter of the king 
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ardinia, born September 2, 1753. Ys OB) 
28. Charles-Phihp, count d'Artois, born October 9, 1757, married 
November 16, 1773, to Maria - Thereſa, daughter of the king of Sardinia, 
born Jan. 31, 1756, by whom he has iſſue ern: 
i | Louiſa-Antoine, born Jan. 24, 1778. 
A princeſs born Auguſt 5, 128069. 
; Another princeſs born Jan. 8, 178 3. 8 (4 
3. Maria-Adelaide-Clotilda-Xaveria, born Sept. 23, 1759. | 
4. Madame Elizabeth-Philippa-Maria-Helena, born May 3, 176 
I ie of Lewis XV, now living, are, | | 
Sod : Maria-Adelaide, ducheſs of Larrain and Bar, born 1732. 5 
4. Victoria-Louiſa-Marie-Thereſa, born 17 3. 2 4 
| 3. Sophig-Philippina-Elizabeth-Juſtinia, born 17 34» fu 1 
48e. Louiſa Maria, born 1737, who went into a convent of Carmelites, 
and took the veil. in 1770. * tore o 
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r ſeventeen provinces, which are known by the name. of the Ne- 

'* therlands, were formerly part of-Gallia Belgica, and afterwards of 

_thecircle of Belgium or Burgundy, in the German empire. They qpain- 

ed the general name of Netherlands, Pais-Bas, or Low Countries, from their 
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: Exrzxr, SITUATION, AND BOUNDARIES OFTHE SEveRTIEN 64-4 
| Provinces; . | #31 

5 h 350 40 and 3% North lat. 
Breadth 260 I Danse 2 and 7 Eaſt lon 7 
They are bounded by the German ſea on the North; by Germany, Eaſt® 


by Lorrain and France, South; and by the Britin Channel, Weſt. 

I ſhall, for the fake of perſpicuity, and to avoid repetition, treat of theſes 
venteen provinces under two great diviſions : firſt, the Norihernj which con- 
tains the Seven United Provinces, uſually known by the name ef Hol- 
| LAND: ſecondly, the Sourbern, containing the Auftrian and French Ne- 

therlands. The United Provinces are, properly ſpeaking, eight, viz. Hol- 
land, Overyſſel, Zealand, Friefland, Utrecht, Groningen, Gelderland, and 
Zutphen; but the two latter forming only one ſovereiguty, they generally 
go by the name of the Seven United Province. N 


StTVUAT ION AND EXTENT OF THE UNITED. PROVINCES: 


the ſame. 


Containing 10,000 ſquare miles, with 275 inhabiatnts to each. 

The following, from Templeman's ſurvey of the globe, is the moſt fa- 
tisfactory account we meet with of the geographical diviſion, including the 
Texel, and other iſlands os ; 


Length 150] 3 | es 
4 51 and 54 North lat. 
Breadth = between "3 and) Eaſt lon: 


e 
| 1 1 f — — | ' - 
Ys Comms Names. Rs | 8 5 | Chief Ciries, | 
United Provinces. | os PER ENT 
{ Overyſfel 1,900 | 6650 Deventer rw 
© | Holland 1,800 84 | 52 | AMSTERDAM | | 
{ . | Gelderland 986 50 40 Nimeguen 
5 Frieſland 810 44 | 34 | Leuwarden 13 
54 Zutphen 644 | 37 33 Zutphen 
3 Groningen | -$40 | 45 | 37 Groningen | 
Utrecht 459 | 41 | 22 Utrecht | 
Zealand 303 | 29 | 24 | Middleburg | 
Texel and other iſlands | 113 | 
E Tout r ᷣ nts 


Alix, SEASONS, 50IL, AND FACE } Theſe provinces lie fite to Eng- 
'or r pp en 8 land, at the diſtance 9090 miles, * 1 
the eaſt fide of the Engliſh Channel, and are only a narrow flip of low 
ſwampy land, lying between the mouths of ſeveral great river, and what 
the induſtry of the inhabitants have gained from the ſea by meanvof dykes, 
which they have raiſed and ſtill ſupport with incredible laboyFand expence. 
The air of the United Provinces is therefore foggy and groſs, until ĩt is pu- 
rified by the froſt in winter, when the eaſt wind uſvally ſets in for about 
four months, and their harbours are frozen up. The moiſture of the ait 
cauſes metals to ruſt, and wood to mould, more than in any other country, 
Which is the reaſon of their perpetually rubbing; and ſcouring, and of the' 
brightaeſs and cleanlineſs in their hou 8 ſo moch taken notice ci. os 
810 Pang "foil 
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; Tiver-fiſh is much the ſame as ours, but their ſea-fiſh is genera 


from thei 


ſoil is unfavourable to vegetation, but, by the induſtry of the inhabitants in 
making canals, it is rendered fit for paſture, and in many places for tillage, 
Holland, with all its commercial advantages, is not a deſirable country to 


live in, eſpecially to foreigners. Here are no mountains nor riſing grounds, 


no plantations, purling ſtreams, or cataracts. The whole face of the coun- 
try, when viewed from a tower or ſteeple, has the appearance of a continued 
marſh or bog, drained at certain r innumerable ditches; and 
many of the canals, which in that country ſerve as high- roads, are in the 

ſummer months no better than offenſive ſtagnated waters. 5 
. Rivers AND HAGBOUAs. ] The rivers are an important conſideration to 
the United Provinces; the chief of which are the Rhine, one of the 

largeſt rivers in Europe; the Maeſe, the Scheldt, and the Vecht. There 
are many ſmall rivers that join theſe, and a prodigious number of canals; 
but there are few good harbours in the United Provinces ; the beſt, are thoſe 
of Rotterdam, Helvoetſluys, and Fluſhing ; that of Amſterdam, though 


one of the largeſt and ſafeſt in Europe, has a bar at the entrance of it, over 


which large veſſels cannot paſs without being lightened. N 
V+ GETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- } The . of grain produced 
DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND. here is. not ſufficient for home con- 
ſumption; but by draining their bogs and marſhes they have many excel- 
lent meadows, which fatten lean German and Daniſh cattle to a vaſt ſize; 


and they make - prodigious quantities of the beſt butter and cheeſe in Eu- 


rope. Their country produces turf, madder, tobacco, ſome fruit and iron; 
but all the pit-coal and timber uſed there, and indeed moſt of the comforts, 
and even the neceſſaries of life, are imported. They have a good breed of 
ſheep, whoſe wool is highly valued ; and their horſes and horned cattle are 
of a larger fize than in any other nation in Europe. It is ſaid that there 
are ſome wild bears and wolves here. Storks build and hatch on theirchim- 
nies; but, being birds of paſſage, they leave the country about the middle 
of Auguſt, with their young, and return the February ee, heir 
arger, 
owing perhaps to their fiſhing in deep water. No herriugs viſit heir | 
coaſts ; but they have many excellent oyſter-beds about the iflands of the, 
Texel, producing very large and well-taſted oyſters. Notwithſtanding all 
theſe inconveniences, the induſtry of the Hollanders furniſhes as great a 
plenty of the neceſſaries and commodities of life, and upon as eaſy terms 
5 to * and ſtrangers) as they are to be met with in any part 
O urope. | | 
58 INHABITANTS, MAN- } The Seven United Provinces 
NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. f are perhaps the beſt peopled of 
any ſpot of the ſame extent in the world. They contain, according to the 
beſt accounts, 113 cities and towns, 1400 villages, and about two mil- 
lions of inhabitants ; beſides the twenty-five towns, aud the people in what 
is called the Lands of the Generality, or conquered countries and towns of 
other parts of the Netherlands *. The manners, habits, and even the 


minds of tbe Dutch (for ſo the inhabitants of the United Provinces are 


called iu —— ſeem to be formed by their ſituation, and to ariſe 
natural wants. Their country, which is preſerved by mounds 
and dykes, is a perpetual incentive to labour; and the artificial drains with 


* Monf. de Wit, at the beginning of this century, computed the people of Holland 
at 2,592,090, but Mr. Templeman eſtimates them only at 2.000,002,which in proportion 
to the populouſneſs of England, is more than ſix tv one, conſidering the extent of the 


, country. Holland is alſo reckoned to have as many fouls as the other ſix provinces, 


which it true, the people of the ſeven provinces, with their appendages, mult be very 
numerous 1 | | 
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which it is eyery where interſected, muſt be kept in perpetual repair. 
Even what may be called their natural commodities, their butter and 
cheeſe, are produced by a conſtant attention to the laborious parts of life. 
Their principal food they earn out of the ſea by their herring-fiſheries ; 
for they diſpoſe of moſt of their valuable fiſhes to the Engliſh, and other 
nations, for the ſake of gain, The air and temperature of their climate 
incline them to phlegmatic, ſlow diſpoſitions, both of body and mind ; 
and yet they are iraſcible, eſpecially if heated with liquor. Even their 
virtues are owing to their coldneſs, with regard to every object that does 
not immediately concern their own intereſts ; for in all other reſpects they 
are quiet neighbours and peaceable ſubjefts, Their attention to the con- 
ſtitution and independency of their 8 is owing to the ſame principle; 
for they were never known to effect a change of government but when 
they thought themſelves on the brink of perdition. 8 | 
The valour of the Dutch becomes warm and active when they find their 
intereſt at ſtake ; witneſs their ſea-wars with England and France. Their 
boors, though flow of underſtanding, are manageable by fair means, Their 
ſeamen are plain, blunt, but rough, ſurly, and an ill natured ſort of peo- 
ple, and appear to be inſenſible of public ſpirit, and affection for each 
other. Their tradeſmen in general are reckoned honeſt in their dealin 
and very ſparing of their words. Smoaking tobacco is practiſed by old 
and young of both ſexes ; and as they are generally plodding upon ways 
and means of getting money, no people are ſo unſociable. . A Dutchman 
of low rank, when drunk, is guilty of every ſpecies of brutality. 'The Dutch 
have alſo been known to exerciſe the moſt dreadful inhumanities for inte- 
reſt abroad, where they thought themſelves free from diſcovery ; but they 
are in general quiet and inoffenſive in their own country, which exhibits 
but few inſtances of murder, rapine, or violence. As to the habitual tip- 
pling and drinking charged upon both ſexes, it is owing in a great meaſure 
to the nature of their ſoil and climate. In general all appetites and paſ- 
ons ſeem to run lower and cooler here than in moſt other countries, that of 
avarice excepted. Their tempers are not airy enough for joy, or any un- 
uſual ſtrains of pleaſant humour, nor warm enough for love ; ſo that the 
ſofter paſſions ſeem no natives of this country ; and love itſelf is little bet- 
ter than a mechanical affection, ariſing from intereſt, conveniency or ha- 
bit; it is talked of ſometimes among the young men, but as a thing they 
have heard of rather than felt, and as a diſcourſe that becomes them rather 
than affects them. | 8 
In whatever relates to the management of pecuniary affairs, the Dutch 
are certainly the moſt expert of any people ; as to t knowledge of ac- 
quiring wealth, they unite the no leſs neceſſary ſcience of preſerving it. It 
is a kind of general rule for every man to ſpend leſs than his income, be | 
that what it will ; nor does it often enter into the heads of this ſagacious . _ 
people, that the common courſe of expence ſhould equal the revenue ; and | 
when this happens, they think at leaſt they have lived that year to no pur- A 
poſe ; and the report of it uſed to diſcredit a man among them, as much | 
as any vicious or prodigal extravagance does in other countries. But this 
rigid frugality is not ſo univerſal among the Dutch as it was formerly ; for | 
a greater degree of luxury and extravagance has been introduced amon 75 
them, as well as the other nations of Europe. Gaming is likewiſe Ae 
ed by many of their faſhionable ladies, and ſome of t diſcover more : 
propenſity to gallantry than was known here in former times. No count | 
can vie with Holland in the number of thoſe inhabitants, whole lot, if not 
riches, is at leaſt a comfortable ſufficiency ; and where fewer failures or 
bankruptcies occur. Hence, in the midſt of a world of taxes and con- 
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ttibutions, fuch as #6 other country does experience, they fotiriſh and gr 


Tich. From this ſyſtematic ſpirit of ud and eee 
the moſt obſtinate perſeverance, they Tucceeded in the ſtupendous works 
of draining their country of thoſe immenſe deluges of water that had over- 
flowed ſo large a part of it during many ages, while at the fame time 
they brought under their ſubjection and Sanne the vers and ſeas that 
ſurround them, by dykes of incredible thickneſs 'ant flrength, and made 
them the principal bulwarks on which they rely for the protection and 
Hafety of their territories againſt the danger of an enemy. This they have 
done by covering their frontiers, and cities, with innumerable fluſces; by 
means of which, at the ſhorteſt norice, the moſt rapid inundations are let 
in, and they become in a few hours inacceſſible. From that frugality and 
perſeverance by which they have been ſo much characteriſed, they were 
enabled, though labouring under the prone difficulties, not only to throw 
off the Spsniſh yoke, but to attack that powerful nation in the moſt ten- 
der parts, by ſeizing her rich gallebns, and forming new eftabliſhments in 

Africa, and the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, at the expence of Spain, and there- 
by becoming, from-a deſpicable province, a moſt powerful and formida- 
ble enemy. Equally wonderful was the riſe of their military and ma- 
rine eſtabliſhments, maintaining, during their celebrated contention 
with Lewis XIV. and Charles II. of England, not leſs than 150,000 men, 
and upwards of eighty ſhips of the line. But a ſpirit of frugality being 
now lefs univerfal among them, the rich traders and mechanics begin to 
approximate to the luxuries of Enpliſh- and French dreſſing and living; 
and their nobility and high magiſtrates, who have retired from trade, ri- 
val thoſe of any other part of Europe in their table, buildings, furniture, 
and equipages. ; 3 % 

The diverſions of the Dutch differ not much from thoſe of the Eng- 
fiſh, who ſeemed to have borrowed from them the neatneſs of their drin- 
ing-booths, Ikittle, and other ground, and ſmall pieces of water, which 
form the amuſements of the Filing ranks, not to mention their hand- 
organs, and other muſical inventions, They are the beſt ſkaters upon the 
ice inthe world. It is amazing to fee the crowds in a hard froft upon the 
ice, and the great dexterity both of men and women in darting along, 
or rather flying, with inconceivable velocity. ä 
Duaxss. ] Their dreſs formerly was noted for the large breeches of the 
men; and the jerkins, plain mobs, ſhort petticoats, and other addities of 
the women; all which, added to the natural thickneſs and clumſineſs of 
their perſons, gave them a very groteſque appearance. Theſe dreſſes now 
prevail only among the lower ranks, and more particularly amongſt the 
ſea - faring people. | eas 

RETTET. ] The eſtabliſſied religion here is the Preſbyterian and Cal- 
viniſm ; #one but . are admitted to any office or poſt in the 
government, excepting the army; yet all religions and ſects are tolerated, 
and have thei; reſpettive meetings of aſſemblies tar public worſhip, among 
which the Papiſts and Jews are very numerous, Mud, indeed, this coun- 
try may be confidered as a ſtriking inſtance af the benefits ariſing to a na- 
tion from univerfal toleration. As every man is allowed to worſhip God 
According to the dictates of his own conſcience, perſons of the moſt opr 
polite opinions live together in the moſt perfect harmony and peace. No 
mau in this republic has any reafon to complain of being oppreſſed on ac- 
count of his religious br N nor any hopes, by advancing his religion, 
to form a party, or to break in upon the government; and therefore, in 
Holland, meu live together as citizens of the world; their differences in 
vpm make none in affection, and they are aſſociated together by the 
as SN 5 | 00 
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comm̃on ties of / humanity and bonds af peace; under the protection of the 
laws. of the ſlate, with equal encouragement to arts and induſtry, and 
equal freedom of ' ſpeculation; and enquiry. 122 1 95 
LAx cus. ] Fhe natural language of the United Provinces is low 
Duteh, which ãs a corrupted dialect of the German; but the people of fa- 
fhiog fpcak'' Engſiſh and French. The Lord's Prayer runs thus: Of 
Vader, die in de hemelin. zyn uwen naam'worde geheylight : | ww oni ng 
knead e wille geſtiede gelyck in den hemel 2200 cok op den ardeng ans dagel- 
ies broet geef ons burden, tnur vergreſt onſe ſebulden | gelyh ooh wy ergeev: n 
n/a febuldenagrex e eride en laat ons neit in werſeer kingemaer-werioft on vn 
(Liar xniNG AND LEARNED! MER} , Eraſmus and Grotins, who were 
boch natives of this countty, ſtand at the head of modern leanning, as 
Boerhaave doesof metlicine, Haerlem diſputes the invention of primcir 
with the Germans, and the: magiſtnates keep two copies of at book intitle 
S$ proulwrme uit, printed by Koſter in 1440 and the moſt elegant 
editions of the cbaſſics came from the Dutch ee of Amſterdam, Rot- 
coit roverſtal divinity; which inſinuated itfel ſo: much into the ſtate, that 
befoue principles of univerſal tole ration prevailed, it had almoſt proy- 
ed; fatal to the government; witneſs the violent diſputes about Arminian- 
iſm,  free-will;. predeſtination, and the like. Beſides Boerhas ve, they haue 
produced excxllent writers, in all hranches of medicine. Grevius and 
1 ſtand at the head of their numereus commentators. upon the-clad- 


-anth} ſaver times haue produced a Van Haaren, who, is poſſeſſed ok ſome 
Hiderty 


ties church or ſtate! + n 20) e 
„ Untezsstrisse] Theſe are Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen, Harder- 
The univerſity of Leyden, which was founded in 157 5, is the largeſt 
id moſt ancient in alt the Unitec Netherlands Its library, beſides a 


. of the city, The phyſie · gardem here is very curious; and for the reerea- 

— Fa ＋ eaſt fide of the c juſt without the gate, is a 
- beautiful mall; 9 ſeven ſtraighe Walke, two thouſand paces in 
length, regularly planter 
the mall. | 
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who continue amongſt them, ſoon adopt their manners and forms of Jiv- 
ing. And though the ſtudents live as they pleaſe, and ſtudy as much or 
as little as they think fit, yet they are in general remarkable for their ſo- 
briety and good manners, and the aſſiduity and ſucceſs with which they ap- 
ply themſelves to their ſtudies. No oaths are impoſed, nor any religious 
teſts ; ſo that Roman catholic parents, and even Jews, ſend their children 
here, with as little ſcruple as proteſtants. * 10 
 ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, The prodigious dykes, ſome 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. (of which are fad to be ſeventeen 
ells in thickneſs, mounds, and canals, conſtructed by the Dutch, to pre- 
ſerve their country from thoſe dreadful innundations by which it formerly 
ſuffered ſo much, are ſtupendous, and hardly to be equalled. A ſtone 
quarry near Maeſtricht, under a hill, is worked into a kind of ſubterra- 
neous palace; ſupported by pillars twenty feet high. The ſtadthouſe of 
Amſterdam is perhaps the beſt building of that kigd in the world : it 
ſtands upon 13,659 large piles, driven into the ground; and the inſide is 
equally convenient and magnificent. Several muſeums, containing an- 
tiquities and curioſities; artificial and natural, are to be found in Holland 
and the other ee particularly in the univerſity of Leyden; ſuch 
às the effigies of a peaſant of Ruſſia, who ſwallewed a knife ten inches in 
length, and is ſaid to have lived eight years after it was taken out of 
his ſtomach: but the truth of this ſeems'to be doubtful. A ſhirt made of 
the entrails of a man. TWO Egyptian mummies, being the bodies of 
two princes of great antiquity. All the muſcles and tendons of the hu- 
man body curiouſly ſet up, by profeſſor Stalpert Vander Weil. 
Ctriks, Towns, AN bor HEN zol ies, Amſterdam, which is 
2% "PUBLIC AND" PvE. F built upon piles of wood, 
is thought to contain z4. 1,000 ple, and to be, next to London, the 
moſt commercial city in the world. Its conveniences for commerce, and 
the grandeur of its public works, are almoſt beyond deſcription. In this, 
and all other cities of the United Provinces, the beauty of the eanale, and 
- walks under trees planted on their borders; are admitable; but above all, 
we are ſtruck with the neatneſs and cleanlineſs that is every where abſerv- 
ed within doors. This city, however, labours under two great diſadvan- 
tages: bad air, and the want of freſh wholeſome water, which obli 
the inhabitants to preſerve the rain water in reſervoirs. Rotterdam is next 
to Amſterdam for commerce and wealth; its inhabitants are computed at 
. $6,009, The Hague, though but a village, is the ſeat of government in 
the United Provinces, and is celebrated for the magnificence and beauty of 
* its buildings, the reſort of foreign ambaſſadors and ſtrangers of all diſtinc- 
tions who live in it, the abundance and cheapneſs of its proviſions, and 
the politeneſs of its inhabitants, who are computed to be about 40, ooo; 
it is no place of trade, but it has been for many years noted. as an empo- 
rium of pleaſure and politics. Leyden and Utrecht are fine cities, as Well 
as famous for their univerſities. Saardam, though a wealthy trading place, 
is mentioned here as the workſhop where Peter the Great of Muſcovy, in 
perſon, ſerved his apprenticeſhip to ſhip- building, and laboured as a com- 
mon handicraft.” I he upper part of Gelderland is ſubject to Pruſſia; and 
. ˙— . ⅛ ofd ts on En ̃ HD 215;71, mor 
INLAND NAVIGATION, CANALS, ANDY The uſual way of paſlng h 
© © MANNER OF TRAVELLING. ' | from town to town is by co- 
vered boats called treckſcuits, which are dragged: along the canals by horſes 
on a {low uniform trot, ſo that paſſengers reach the different towns where 
they are to ſtop, preciſely at the appointed inſtant of time. This method of 
travelling, though to ſtrangers rather dull, is extremely convenient to the 
8 8 4} inhabitants, 
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inhabitants, and very cheap. By means of theſe canals, an extenſive in- 
land commerce is not only carried on n the whole country, but as 
they communicate with the Rhine and other large rivers, the productions 
of the whole earth are conveyed at a ſmall expence inte various parts of 
Germany, and the Auſtrian and French Flanders A treckſcuit is'divid- 
ed into two different apartments, called the roof and the ruim; the firſt 
for gentlemen, and the other for common people, who may read, ſmoke, 
eat, drink, or converſe with people of various nations, dreſſes, and lan- 
uages. Near Amſterdam and other large cities, a traveller is aſtoniſhed 
when he beholds the effects of an extenſive and flouriſhing commerce. 
Here the canals are lined for miles together with e'egant, neat country 
hbuſes, ſeated in the midſt of gardens and pleaſure- grounds intermixed 
with figures, buſts, ſtatues, temples, &c. to the very water's edge. Hav- 
ing no objects of amuſement beyond the limits of their own gardens, the 
families in fine weather ſpend much of their time in theſe little temples, 
ſmoaking, reading, or viewing the paſſengers, to whom they appear com- 
plaiſant and polite, - n 1 | 
ComMeRcE AND MANUFACTURES.] An account of the Dutch com- 
merce would comprehend that of almoſt all Europe. There is ſcarcely 'a 
manufacture that they do. not carry on, or a ſtate to which they do not 
trade. In this, they are afliſted by the populouſneſs of their country, the 
cheapneſs of their labour, and above all, by the water-carriage, which, 
by means of their canals, gives them advantages beyond all other nations. 
The United: Vrovinces are the grand magazine of Europe; and goods 
may be ee here ſometjmes cheaper than in the countries where they 
w. The Eaſt India company have had the monopoly of the fine ſpices 
tor more than a hundred ycars, and till the late war with England was ex- 
tremely opulent and powerful. Their capital city in India is Batavia, 
which is ſaid to exceed in magnificence, opulence, and commerce, all tbe 
cities of Aſia. | Here the viceroys appear in greater ſplendour than the 
ſtadtholder; and ſome of the Dutch ſubjects in Batavia ſcarcely acknow- 
ledge any dependence on the e e They have other fatticments 
in India, but none more pleaſant,” healthful, or uſeful, than that on the 
'Capeof Good Hope, the grand rendezvous of the ſhips of all nations, out- 
ward or homeward bound. When Lewis XIV. invaded. Holland with an 
army of 80,0:0-men, the Dutch made ſome diſpoſitions toſhip themſelves 
off to their ſettlements in India; ſo great was their averſion to the French 
government. Not to mention their herring and whale fiſheries, which 
they have carried off from the native proprietors, they excel at home in 
numberleſs branches of trade; ſuch as their N tobacco-pikes, delf- 
ware, finely refined ſalt; their oil-mills, and ſtarch manuſactures; their 
hemp, and fine paper manufactures; their fine linen and table damaſks; 
their ſaw-mills for timber, either for rt pg or houſes, in 1mmenſe 
quantities ;/ their great ſugar-baking ; their vaſt woolen, cotton, and filk 
manufactures; wax- bleaching; leather-dyefling 7 the great quantity of 
coin and ſpecie, aſſiſted by their banks, eſpecially by that of Amſterdam; 
their Eaſt India trade; and their general induſtry and frugality. It is 
eatly doubted, however, whether their commerce, navigation, manu- 
actures, and fiſheries,” are in the ſame flouriſhing ſtate now as they were 
in the beginning of this century; and whether the riches and luxury of 
individuals have not damped the general induſtry of the inhabitants, Their 
commerce hath greatly ſuffered ſince the 7 with England, in 178. 
 PuBLic TzxADinG C*MPANIES.] Of theſe, the capital is the 
Eaſt India, incorporated in 1602, by which formerly the Dutch acquired 
immenſe wealth, divided 9 cent. and ſometimes lixty, about tie 
4 | 1 
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year.r660.; at preſent the dividends are much reduced ; but ina hundred 
and twenty-four years, the proprietors on an average, one year with 
another, divided {qmewhat- above twenty-four per cent But the Dutch 
Weſt India company, the ſame year diyided no more than two and a half 
er cent. This Company was incorporated in 1621 The bank of Am- 
wr is thought to be inexhauſtibly rich, and is under an excellent direc- 
tion; it is ſaid by Sir William Temple, to contain the greateſt treaſure, 
either real or imaginary, that is known any where in the world. What 
may ſeem a. paradox is, that this bank is ſo far from paying any intereſt, 
that the money in it is worth ſomewhat more than the current caſh is, i 
common payments. Mr. Anderſon ſuppoſes, that the caſh, bullion, i 
pawned jewels in this hank, which are kept in the vaults of the ſtadthouſe, 
amount to thirty-ſix (though others ſay only to thirty), millions ſterling. 
-.. ConNSTITUTION A e e e This is à very intricate arti- 
cle; for though the United Praviaces ſubſiſt in a cummon confederacy, 
vet each province has an internal government or conſtitution independent 
of the others: this government is called the fate: of that province; 
and the delegates from them form the /azes-general; in whom the ſovereign- 
ty of the whole confederacy' is veſted; but though a province ſhould ſend 
two or more delegates, yet ſuch province has no more than one voice in 
every reſolution; and before that reſolution can have the force of a law, 
it muſt be approved of by every province, and byrevery city and republic 
- In. that province. This formality in times of great danger and emer- 
gency has been ſet aſide. Every reſolutian of the ſtates of a particular 
province mult be carried unanimouſly. . xp. Ang 2 | 
The counc;l of fate. conſiſts likewiſe of deputies fram the ſeveral pro- 
vinces: but its conſtitution is different from that oſ the ſtates · general: 
it is .compoſed. of twelve perſons, ,wbereof Gelderland ſends two; Hol- 
5 8 three; Zealand, two; Utrecht, two; Frieſſand, one; Overyſſel, 
one; and Grouingens one. Theſe deputies, however, do not vote pro- 
vincially, but perſonally. Their buſimeſs is to prepare eſtimates, and ways 
and means for raiſing the revenue, as well as other matters that are to be 
laid before the ſtates-general. The ſtates of the provinces are ſtiled 
% Noble and Mighty Lords, but thoſe of Holland, Noble and Moſt 
Mighty Lords,“ and the ſtates-general, Higb and Mighty Lords.“ or, 
„The Lords the States general of the United Netherlands; or, 4 Their 
High Mightineſſes.“ Subordinate to theſe two bodies, is the chamber of 
accounts, which is likewiſe compoſed of provincial d puties, who audit all 
public actounts. The admiralty forms a ſeperate hoard, and the executive 
| part of it is committed to ſive colleges in the three maritime provinces of 
Halland, Zealand, and Frieſland. In Holland the people have nothing to 
do either in chuſing their repreſentatives or their magiſtrates. In Am- 
ſterdam, which takes the lead in all public deliberations, the magiſtracy is 
lodged in thirty-ſix ſenators, who are choſen for life ; and every vacancy 
mong them is filled up by the ſurvivors. The ſame ſenate alſo elects the 
TI to repreſent the cities ig, the province of Holland. * : 
l have mentioned the above particulars, becauſe, without a knowledge 
of them, it is impoſſible to underſtand the hiſtory of the, United Provinces 
from the death ofking William to the year 1747, when the ſtadtholderſhip 
was made hereditary in the male and-female repreſentatives of the family of 
Orange. © This office in i manner ſuperſedes the conſtitution already de- 
ſeribed. The ſtatholder is preſident of the ſtates of every province; and 
ſuch is his power and influence; that he can change the deputies, magiſtrates, 
and officers, in every province and city. By this he has the moulding of 
the aſſembly of the ſtates-genera}, though he has no voice in it ; L 
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though he has not the title, he has more real power and authority than ſome 
kings; for befides the influence and revenue he derives from the ſtadt holder- 
ſhip, he has ſeveral principalities and large eſtates of his own. The pre- 
ſent ſtadtholder is William V. prince of Orange and Naſſau, fon of the 
late ſtadtholder William Charles, who married Anne, princeſs royal of 
Great Britain, and died 1751. | | 72 | 
Though Holland is a republic, yet its government is far from being of 
the 8 kind; nor do the people enjoy that degree of Iiberty which 
might at: firſt view be apprehended. It is, indeed, rather an oligatehy than a 
commonwealth ; for the bulk of the people are not ſuffered to have the leaſt 
ſuare in any part of the government, not even in the choice of the deputies. 
It may alſo be obſerved, that very few perſons in this ſtate dare ſpeak their 
real ſentiments freely; and they art generally edueated in principles fo ex- 
teemely cautions, that they cannot relinquiſh them when they enter niore 
into public life. | aa l 
With reſpe& to the adminiſtration of juſtice in this country; every pro- 
vince has its tribunal, to which, except in criminal cauſes, appeal lies from 
the petty and county courts ; and it is id that juſtice isno where diſtributed 
with more inpartiality. | are acc 
 R&vex VIS.] Ihe government of the United Provinees proportion their 
taxes according to the abilities of each province or city. Thoſe taxes conſiſt 
of an almoſt general exciſe, a land- tax, poll tax, and hearth- money; fo 
that the public revenue amounts aunually to about two millions and a half 
ſterling; The ee Holland pays nearly half of this revenue. The 
following is the rate at which each of the Seven United Provinces is ſat 
tg. contri ute towards the public expence : | A Ws 
Of every million of dueats the Province 1 420,000 


Holland contcibutes — 
Zealand - wb - 2 40,000- 
Frieſland - — 150% 00 
F Utrecht. DT, - - 8 5,000 
Groningen. - - - 75 %,, 
Gelderland — 70,000 
Ovexyſſel - , 
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Of the 42 , ooo ducats paid by the province of Holland, the city of Am- 
ſterdam furniſhes upwards of 320,000. The taxes in theſe provinces are fo 
heavy, and ſo many, that it is not without reaſon a certain author aſſerts, 
that tho only thing which has eſcaped ta cation there, is the air they breathe. 
But for the encouragement of trade, the duties on goods and merchandiſe 
are exceedingly low. Holland, before the breach with England, was in a 
very flourifliing condition, and, at this very time, they lend large ſums to 
moſt of the powers in Europe. The immenſe ſums in the Britiſh funds have 
given reaſon for ſome people to imagine that Holland labours under heavy 
lebts; but the chief reaſon is, the ſtates only pay two anda half per cent. 
intereſt for money." | 1 12 
 MititagY AND MARINE STRENGTH.] The number of land forces in 
the United Provinces in time of peace, commonly amount to about forty 
thouſand : twenty-five thouſand of whom ſerye in garriſons ; many of them 
are Scots and Swifs; and, in time of war, they bire whole regiments of 
Germans. The chief command of the army is veſted in the ſtadtholder, 
under whom is the field-marfhal general. The marine force of the United 
Yrovinces uſed to be very great, and they formerly fitted out very formida- 
2 fleets: but their nav fla of late been much neglected. Their late war 
with Great Britain obliged them to increaſe it; and they have great re- 


fources for that purpoſe, According $0 the laſt accounts, theip navy 5 


: 


* 
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ſiſts of one ſhip of 76 guns, three of 70, four of 68, five of 60, eight of 
56, four of 50, five of 44, nine of 40, and ten of 36, beſides veſſels of inferior 
force. But they have many ſhips upon the ſtocks, and their fleet will pro- 
bably be much augmented, and in future be kept in better order. | 
Ob or TEuToNic KnIGHTS.] This was one of the moſt power. 
ful as well as ancient orders in Europe, now divided into two branches; the 
firſt for papiſts, and the ſecond branch for proteſtants. This branch have 
a houſe at Utrecht, where they tranſact their buſineſs, The nobles of Hol-: 
land, if they propoſe a ſon to be a knight, enter his name in the regiſter, 
and pay a large ſum of money to the uſe of the poor maintained by the order, 
and the candidate ſucceeds in rotation, if he brings with him proof of his 
nobility for four generations on the father's and mother's ſide. The en- 
fign is a croſs pattie, enamelled white, ſurmounted with another, black; 
above the croſs is a ball twiſted, white and black, It is worn pendent to a 
broad black watered riband, which is wern about the neck. The ſame: 
croſs is embroidered on the left breaſt of the upper (garment of each 
knight. 3 g | ; . 
* The enſigns armorial of the Seven United Provinces, or the 
States of Holland, are, Or, a lion, gules, holding with one paw a cutlaſs, 
and with the other a bundle of ſeven arrows cloſe bound together, in allu- 
ſion to the ſeven confederate provinces, with the following motto, Con- 
cordia res parve creſcunt. | e 
His rok v.] See the Auſtrian Netherlands. 


William V. prince of Orange and Naſſau, Hereditary Stadtholder, 
Captain- general and Admiral of the Seven United Provinces, and knight of 
the Garter,” was born March 19th, 1248, married in 1767, the princets 
Frederica Sophia Wilhelmina of Pruflia, born in 1751 z by whom he has 
iſſue, ; EG | 
1. Frederica-Louiſa-Wilhelmina, born Nov, 28, 1770; married to the 
hereditary Prince of Brunſwick / : | 
by William-Frederic, hereditary*Prince, born Aug. 2, 1772; married 

OR. 1, 1791, to Princeſs Frederica-Sophia-Wilhelmina' of Pruſſia. 

. William-George-Frederic, born Feb. 15, 1774. F 

he Stadtholder hath one ſiſter, Wilhelmina-Carolina, born 1743, and 
married to the Prince of Naſſau Wielburgh. | 


— * — 
— * 
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 StTVaTION AND Extent. 
2 . . 
ngth 200 49 and 52 North latitude, 
Breadth wa! between . 2 and 7 Eaſt longitude. 
BounDARIES.] OUNDED by the United Provinces on the. North ; 
| by Germany, Eaſt; by Lorrain, Champaign, 
and Picardy, in France, South ; and by another part of Picardy, aud the 
Engliſh ſea, Weſt. | 4.36 | 
As this country belongs to three different powers, the Auſtrians, French, 
and Dutch, we ſhall be more particular in diſtinguiſhing the provinces 
and towns belonging to each ſtate, | 
| | ST Province 
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1. Province of BRARBAN T. | 
| Subdiviſions. © - | Chief Towns, '' Sg. M. 
Boiſledue | 
My TTY Breda yy N. 1374 
3 | I Bergen- m 
1. Dutch Brabant Grabe, N. E. 
f | | Lillo 
Steenbergen. . 
Bruſſels, E. lon. 4 deg. 6 


| . N 6 min. N. lat. 50-50 1892 
Auſtrian Brabant — > < Louvain bo MS 
5 2 e e e $Vilvorden- þ in the mide | 
| Landen 


2. ANTWERP; and, 7 MALINES, are provinces independent of 


Brabant, though ſurrounded by it, and * to the Houſe of 
Auſtria. 


4. Province of L. IM BU G. 8. E. 


| I Limburg, E. lon. 65. N. 
, Barts \ | lat.: 50-37. ſuv. to Auſtria, : N 
OT 8 1 Maeſtricht 3 
Chief Towns | 7 q Dalem mu. to the } 300 

n . 0 or { Dutch. c 
1 Valkenburg 
i; rower itt Province of I. UX EME UR G. ated, 

| Auftria Lux emb arg | EO E. lon. 6-8. N. lat. 
1 dansille |; 2408 
Tlelch Luxemburg pay: ; Seen, E. I 


Fo OW Province of N AT, in the middle, ſubject to Auſtria. 
i Namur, on the Sambre and Maeſe, 425 
0 n nkadey — 1 lon. 4•80. lat. 0-30 5 
a Charlero 6.4. 5 . — [ 
ee | 7+ Province of HA NAULT. | 
obs as i 8 * E. lon. 3-3 3. N. 4 | 
* LET at . t 
Auſtrian Hainaul h 1 ney middle. 64⁰ 


Aeth 
* Enguien 
by e e Valenciennes ; 
5 1 Bouch | . 
French Hainault = | e711 | . 8. W. : 800 
” Landrecy 00 


8. Province of C AM BR ES 18. 
Cambray, E. of Arras, E. lon, | 
Subject to France — | 3-15. N. lat. 50. 15. 
Crevecour, S8. of C ambray. 
9. Province of A RT O8. 
Arras, 8. W. on the Scarpe, E. 1 
ag | lon. 2-5- N. lat. 80-20 
No St. Omer, E. of Boulogne 
Subject to France — Aire, 8 of St. Omer 
2 et * 1 In Venant, E. of Aire 8 


1 


Bethune, S. E. of Aire * 
{ Terouen, S. of S. Omer SO 
5 10. Province 
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0. Province of FLANDERS, 
Subqdiviſions. Chief Tow. Sgqu. M. 


6 2 4 ＋ Sluys, N. 
Dutch Flanders — _ a \ 280 
| G 4 + N : 1: u 8 


+4 


F 
J ( Ghent, on the Scheldt, E. lon. 


53-309. N. lat, 51. 
e +Brnges ” 
C CEASE 5 b:s N 11 Oſtend N. W. near the ſea. 
F ' Newport — aczid 75 
Auſtrian Flanders: —— 4 Oudenard on the Scheldt. 
t 2091 e 0), eee eee eie 
Tournay on the Scheldt 


JAlMeninon the Lis 
| * Lifle, W. of Tournay 


„ 
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C I 
| I CLAP, C? «5 ' \ Dunkirk, on the coaſt E. of Calais 
| | I] Douay, W. af Arras MN 2 
French Fland en  WMardile, W. of Dunkirk 766 
T ee ? 85 Amand, N. of Valenciennes 

J Starelin, E. of Calais. ; 

Ain, soit, AND PRODUCER. The atr of Brabam, abd upon the coaſt 
of Flanders, is bad; that in the interior parts is mare healthful, and the 
ſeaſons more ſettled, both in winter and ſummer, than they are in England. 
*Fhe ſoil and its produce are rich, eſpecially in corn and fruits. Fer 
bare abundance of paſture; and Flanders itfelf haz been reckoned the gra- 
nary of France and Germany, and fometirpes of England. The mo@bar- 
ren parts for corn reav far mote profitable cyops of flax, which is here cul- 
tivared to great perfection. Upon the whole, the Auſtrian "Netherlands, 
by the culture, commerce, and induftry of the inhabitants, was formerly 
the richeſt and moſt beautiful} ſpot in Europe; whether-we regard the vari- 
ety of its manufactures, the magnificence and riches of its cities, the plea- 
ug: of its roads and villages, or the fertility uf its. laud. If it any 'bey 

ff in later tumes, it is owing partly to the negle of its government, but 
chiefly to its vicinity to England and Heliand ;- but it is Cit a moſt defira- 
ble and agreeable country. There are few or nb mountains in the Nether- 
lands: Flanders is a flat country, ſcareely a ſingle hill in git. By , 
and the reft of the provinces, confiſt of Htile hills and vallies, woods, in- 
cloſed grounds, and champaign fies. \ 

RTVERS AND CANALS. ] e chief rivers are the Maeſe, Sambre, 
Pemey, Dole, Nethe; Geet, Sanne, Ruppel, . Lis, Scarpe, Deule, 
52 Wepa. The prineipat cauaßs are We of Bruſſels, ent, and 

end. er ue 11 | 

Mzerars Ax D myverdlts.] Mines of iron, eopper, lead, and brim- 
ſtone, rue found in Euxemburg, and Limburg, as are ſome marble quar- 
ries; nd in the provinte of Namur there are e al, pits, and a ſpecies of bi- 
tumi us fat earth proper ſor fuel, with great - of foſſile nitre. 
INHABITANTS, POPULATION, Max- 1 (For ſo e in- 

Nüss, CUSTOMS, AND DIvgERSTONS, habitants of Flanders and the 
Auſtrian Low Countries are generally called) are thought to be a heavy, 
blunt, honeſt people; but their manners ave ſomewhat indelicate. For- 
mer ly they were known to fight deſperately in defence of their country; at 
preſent they make ng great figure, The Auſtrian Netherlands are ex- 


tremely 


* 
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tremely populons ; but authors differ as to their numbers. Perhaps we 
mav fix them at a medium at a million and a half. They are ignorant, 
and fond of religious exhibitions and pageants. Their other diverſions 
are the fame with thoſe of the peaſants of the neighbouring countries. 
Dates AND LAnGUAGE.] The inhabitants of the French Flanders are 
mere French men and women in both theſe particulars. The Flemings, on 
the frontiers of Holland, dreſs like the Dutch boors, and their language 
is the ſame; but the better ſort of the people ſpeak French, and dreſa 
in the ſame taſte. „ 50 ; | | | 
 REvi6ion.)] The eſtabliſhed religion here is the Ro man ca tholic but 
proteſtants, and other ſects, are not moleſted. 5 | 
+ ARCH BIS HOPRICS AND BISHOPR1CS.} The archbiſhoprics are Cam- 
bray, Malines or Mechlin: the'biſhoprics, Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Ar- 
ras, Ypres, Tournay, St. Omer, Namur, and Ruremonde. | 
LEARNING, LEARNED MEN, The ſocieties of Jeſuits formerly ꝓro · 
: AND ARTISTS; ' | abend the molt learned men in the Au- 
ſtrian Low Countries, in which they had many comfortable ſettlements. 
Works of theology, and the civil and canon law, Latin poems and plays, 
were their chief productions. Strada is an elegant hiſtorian and poet, 
The Flemiſh painters and ſculptors have great merit, and form a ſchuol by 
chermnſelves. e works of Rubens and Vandyke cannot be ſufficiently ad- 
mired. - Fiamingo, or the Flemings models for heads, particularly thoſe 
of children, have never yet been equalled ; and the Flemings formerly en- 
groſſed tapeſtry weaving to themſelves. 
" 'UniverSITIEs.} Louvain, Douay, Tournay, and St. Omer. The firſt 
was founded in 1426, by John IV. duke of Brabant, and enjoys great 
ivileges. By a grant of pope Sixtus IV. this univerſity has the privi- 
fone of preſenting to all the livings in the Netherlands, which right they 
enjoy, except in Holland. 
D hon AND cuslesi rise, 7 Some Roman monuments of 
NATURAL AVD ARTIFICIAL temples and other buildings are 
to be found in theſe provinces. Many curious bells, churches, and the like, 
ancient and modern, are alſo ſound here; and the magnificent old edifices 
of every kind, ſeen through all their aittes, give evidences of their former 
grandeur. In 1607, ſome labourers found 1600 gold coins, and ancient 
medals of Antoninus Pius, Aurelius, and Lucius Verus. 1875 
CiriESs.] This article has employed ſeveral large volumes publiſhed by 
different authors, but in times when the Auſtrian Netherlands were far 
more flouriſhing than now. The walls of Ghent, formerly the capital of 
Flanders, and celebrated for its linen and woollen manufactures, contain the 
circuit of ten miles; but now unoccupied, and great part of it in a man- 
ner a void, Bruges, formerly fo noted for its trade and manufactures, but 
above all for its Foe canals, is now dwindled to an inconſiderable place. 
Oſtend is a tolerable convenient harbour for traders; and ſoon after the 
late rupture between Great Britain and Holland, became mcre opulent 
and populous. In 1781 it was viſited by the emperor, who granted to it 
many privileges and franchiſes, and the free exerciſe of the proteſtant reli- 
gion. As to Ypres, it is only a firong garriſon town. The ſame may be 
faid of Charleroy and Namur. | 
Louvain, the capital of the Auſtrian Brabant, inſtead of its flouriſhi 
manufactures and places of trade, now contains pretty gardens, walks, an 
arbours. Eruſſels retains ſomewhat of its ancient manufactures; and being 
the reſidence ot the governor or viceroy of the Auſtrian Netherlands, it is 
n populous, hvely Antwerp, once the emporium of the Euro 
7 is now 5 to be ping and — lace ſhop, ks 
Houfes of ſome bankers, jewellers, and painters adjoining. One of the firſt 
| | enn 


\ 
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exploits of the Dutch, ſoon after they threw off the Spaniſh-yake, was to ruin 
at once the commerce of Antwerp, by ſinking vetiels, loaded with ſtone, 
in the mouth of the Scheldt ; thus ſhutting up the entrance of that river to 
ſhips of large burden. This was the more cruel, as the people of Antwerp 
had been their friends and fellow ſufferers in the cauſe of liberty, but they 
foreſaw that the proſperity of their on commerce was at ſtake, : 

It may be obſerved here, that every gentleman's houſe is a caſtle or cha- 
zeau ; and that there are more ſtrong towns in the Netherlands than in all 


the reſt of Europe; but fince the decline of their trade, by the riſe of the 


Engliſh and Dutch, theſe towns are conſiderably diminiſhed in ſize, and 


whole ſtreets, particularly in Antwerp, are in appearance uninhabited. In 
the Netherlands, proviſions are extremely good and cheap. A- ſtranger 


may dine in Bruſſels, on {even or eight diſhes of meat, for leſs than a ſhil- 
ling Engliſh. Travelling is ſafe, reaſonable, and delightful in this luxuri- 
ous country. The roads are generally a broad cauſeway, and run for ſome 
miles in a ſtraight line, till they terminate with the view-of ſome noble 


buildings. At Caſſel, in the French Netherlands, may be ſeen thirty -t wo 


towns, itſelf being on a hill. ; | | 

. Commercs AND MANUPFACTURES.], The chief manufactures of the 
French and Auſtrian Netherlands, are their beautiful linens and laces; in 
which, notwithſtanding the boaſted improvements of their neighbours, they 
are yet unrivalled ; particularly in that ſpecies called cambrics, from Cam- 
bray, the chief place of its manufacture. Theſe manufaQures form the 
principal article of their commerce. | 1 
Cons rITUTIOY AND GOVERNMENT.] The Auſtrian Netherlands are 
{till conſidered as a circle of the empire, of which the archducal houſe, as 
being ſovereign of the whole, is the ſole director and ſummoning prince. 
This circle contributes its ſhare to the impoſts of the empire, and ſends an 
envoy to the diet, but is not ſubject to the judicatories of the empire. It 
is under a governor- general, appointed by the court of Vienna, who is at 
Wingo the arthducheſs Chriſtiana, ſiſter to the late emperor Joſeph II. and 

er huſband the duke of Saxe Teſchen. The face of an aſſembly, or par- 
liament, for each province, is ſtill kept up, and conſiſts of the clergy, nobili- 
ty, and deputies of towns, who meet at Bruſſels. Each province olaims par- 
ticular privileges, but they are of very little effect; and the governor ſel- 
dom or never finds any reſiſtance to the will of his court. Every pro- 
vince has a particular governor, ſubject to the regeut : and cauſes are 
here decided according to the civil and canon law. | | 

RevEnues.] Theſe riſe from tlie demeſne lands and cuſtoms : but ſo 

much is the trade of the Auſtrian Flanders now reduced, that they are ſaid 
not to defray the expence of their government; but by the late reduction 
of the garriſons, this is now altered. The French Netherlands bring in a 
couſiderable revenue to the nation. ? | 
MILITARY $T&ENGTH.] The troops maintained here by the emperor 
are chiefly employed in the frontier garriſons. Though, by the barrier 
treaty, the Auſtrians were obliged to maintain three fifths of thoſe garri- 
ſons, and the Dutch two ; yet both of them were miſerably deficient in 
their quotas, the whole requiring at leaſt 32, oo men, and in time of 
war above 10,000 more. But the a re probes II. demoliſhed the forti- 
fications of moſt of the places, and rendered the garriſons uſeleſs. 

Aus.] The arms of Flanders are, or, a lion ſable, langued gules. 

His ro v.] The ſeventeen provinces, and that part of —.— which 
lies weſt of che Rhine, was called Belgica Gallia by the Romans. About a 
century before the Chriſtian era, the Battz removed from Heſſe to the 
marſhy country bounded by the Rhine and the Maeſe. They gave the 
name of Batavia to their new country. Generous and brave, the Batavians 

were 
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were treated by the Romans with great reſpe&, being exempted from tri. 
bute, governed by their own laws, and obliged only to perform military ſer- 
vices. Upon the decline of that empire, the Goths, and other northern 
people, poſſeſſed themſelves of theſe provinces firſt, as they paſſed through 
them in their way to France, and other parts of the Roman empire; and 
afterwards being erected into ſmall governments, the heads of which were 
deſpotic within their n dominions. Batavia and Holland became inde- 
ndent on Germany, to which it had been united under one of the grand- 
ons of Charlemagne, in the beginning of the 10th century, when the ſu- 
preme authority was lodged in the three united powers, of a Count, the 
obles, and the Towns, At laſt they were ſwallowed up by the houſe of 
Burgundy, anno 1433. | | iT 

The emperor Charles V. the heir of that family, transferred them, 
in the year 1477, to the houſe of Auſtria, and ranked them as part of the 
empire, under the title of the Circle of Burgundy. The tyranuy of his 
fon Philip II. who ſucceeded to the throne of Spain, made the inhabitants 
attempt to throw off his yo ce, which occaſioned a general inſurre ion. 
The counts Hoorn, and Egmont, and the prince of Orange, appearing at 
the head of it, and Luther's reformation gaining ground about the ſame 
time inthe Netherlands, his diſciples were forced by perſecution to jota the 
malecontents. Whereupon king Philip introduced a kind of inquiſition, 
which, from the inhumanity of its proceedings, was called the © Council of 
blood,” in order to ſuppreſs them ; and many thouſands were put to death 
by that court, beſides thoſe that periſhed by the ſword. Count Hoorn and 
count Egmont were taken and beheaded ; but the prince of Orange, 
whom they elected to be their ſtadtholder, retiring into Holland, that and 
the adjacent provinces entered into treaty for their mutual defence, at 
Utrecht, in the year 1579. And though theſe revolters at firſt were thought 
ſo deſpicable as to be termed Beggars by their tyrants, their perſeverance 
and courage were ſuch, under the prince of Orange, and the aſſiſtance af. 
forded them by queen Elizabeth, both in troops and money, that they forced 
the crown of Spain to declare them a free people, in the year 1609; and 
afterwards they were acknowledged by all Europe to be an independent 
ſtate, under the title of Tus UNITED Provinces. By their ſea wars 
with England, under the Commonwealth, Cromwell, and Charles II. they 
juſtly acquired the reputation of a formidable naval power. When the 
houſe of Auſtria, which for ſome ages ruled over Germany, Spain, and 
part of Italy, with which they afterwards continued to carry on bloody 
wars, was become no longer formidable; and when the public jealouſy was 
directed againſt that of Bourbon, which was favoured by the government 
of Holland, who had diſpoſſeſſed the prince of Orange of the ſtadtholder- 
ſhip ; the ſpicir of the people was ſuch; that they revived it in the'perſon of 
the prince, who was afterwards William III. king of Great Britain; and 
during his reign, and that of queen Anne, they were principals in the 
grand confederacy againſt Lewis XIV. king of France, 

Their conduct towards England in the wars of 1742 and 1756 hath been 
diſcuſſed in the hiſtory of that country, as alſo the occurrences which led to 
a rupture between them and the Engliſh in the year 1780. As it wasurg- 
ed, that they refuſed to-fulfil the treaties which ſubſiſted between them and 
Great Britain, ſo all the treaties which bound Great Britain to them were 
declared null and void, as if none had ever exiſted. By the war, their trade 
ſuffered conſiderably, but Negapatnam, in the Eaſt Indies, is the only place 

nat reſtored to them by the late peace. Ne, 

Probably, to their ſeparation from Great Britain, may be attributed the 
'Rtedifferences between the States General and the late emperor Joſeph II. 
* 4 . who 
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who, from the exhauſted fate of feveral of the E powery, 
emed to have a favourable opportunity; of accompliſuing his am- 
bitious deſigns. In the year 1781, he had been allowed to demoliſh the 
Dutch barrier in his dominions, for which they had contended fo defperate- 

y in the time of queen Anne, and he now ſeemed willing to encroach-u 

their territorĩies. A conference concerfiing the boundaries of their » 
tive nations was propoſed to the ſtates; but before this could take place, he 
began to commit {ome acts of hoſtility, and extend his dominions a little 
by way of preliminary. Two ſarall forts, St. Donat, and St. Paul, were 
ſeized upon, as well as ſome part of the marſhes. in the neighbourhood of 
Sluys. As a prelude to the negociations, he alſo demanded that the Dutch 
guardſhip ſhould be removed from before Lillo, in acknowledgment that 
one of the prerogatives of his Imperial majeſty was the free navigation of 
the Scheldt. This being complied with, the negotiations were opened at 
Bruſſels on the 24th of April 1784, when ſeveral other demands of ſmall 
portions of territory and little ſums of money were made; the moſt mate- 
rial requiſition being the town of Maeſtricht, and its territory. For ſome 
time the conferences were carried on in that dry and tedious manner 
which generally marks the proceedings of the Dutch ; but the em 
urged on his demands with great vigour, and matters ſeemed faſt tending 
towards an open rupture. On the 2.d of Auguſt, he delivered in his «/ri- 
matum to the commiſſioners at Bruſſels, in which he offered to give up his 
demand on Maeſtricht, in conſideration of having the free and unlimited 
navigation of the Scheldt in both its branches to the fea ; and in token of 
hiv. confidence in the good intent ions of the States, he determined to confi- 
der the river as open from the date of that paper. Any inſult on his flag, 
in the execution of theſe purpoſes, he would conclude to be a direct ad of 
hoſtility, and a formal declaration of war on the part of the republic. To 
prevent the injuries which the States-General bad in view to eſtabliſh con- 

2 the inoonteſtible rights of his Imperial majeſty, and to Heave no 
doubt of his unalterable reſolution to adhere to the propoſitions contained 
in the ultimatum, his majeſty could not forbear determining to ſend to ſea, 
from Antwerp, a ſhip under his flag, after having declared long enough be- 
fore in what manner he ſhould conſider all violent oppoſition that might be 

made to the tree paſſage of the ſaid ſhip. 

The ſhip was ſtopped in its paſſage, as was another ordered to ſail from 
Oftend up the Scheldt to Antwerp. But the Dutch offered to diſmiſs the 
veſſels if the captains would engage to return to their reſpective places, and 
not continue their voyage on the river, which they refuſed to do. This 
the emperor called inſulting his flag, and declared to all foreign courts, he 
could not look on this fact but as < an effective declaration of war on the 
part of the republic.” In anſwer to their conduct in ſtopping the Imperial 
mips, Which the emperor Ryled an inſult to his flag, and by which be de- 

clared them to have DRE hoſtilities, the Dutch miniſters at Bruſſels, in a pa · 
per delivered to that court, proteſt, * That as their ſole aim was to ſupport 
their uncontrovertible right, they cannat be ſuſpected of any hoſtile aggreſ- 
Bon, which is the leſs to be laid to their charge, as they poſitively declared 
not to ſtand any ways anſwerable for the conſequences that may enſue from 
the particular conſtruction which his Imperial majeſty may be pleaſed to 
put upon the affair. The Republic, far from being conſidered in the light 
of a power having acted offenſively, ſtill perſiſted in their peaceable diſpoſi- 
tions, but if unfortunately ſuch. diſpoſitions can have no influence on the 
mind of his Imperial majeſſy, though the States ſtill preſerved ſome hopes 
to the contrary, the Republic will find itſelf in the diſagreeable neceſſity of 
having recourſe to ſuch means as the rights of nature and nativns entitled 

| | TE them 
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. of Joſſes which they had ſuſtaine 
| Wars diſgraceful to the republic. All their ſettlements in the 


American quarrel. To this conduct the patriots now very art 
They accuſed him of having adviſed the aggreſſion of the Engliſh, and of 
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them tp; hoping that Divine Providence, and the applauding voice of the 


* 
neutral powers, will aſſiſt in maintaining the Republic in the juſt defence 
of its deareſt rights... Ly 

Great preparations were made for immediate hoſtilities againſt the 
Dutch, and ſeveral hundred of the Imperialiſts, with ſome field - pieces, ad- 


vancing towards the counter ſcarpe of Lillo, the commanding officer of that 
. place ordered tlie fluices to be opened November 7, 1784, which effected an 


inundation that laid under water many miles of flat country around the 


forts on the Scheldt, to preſerve them from an attack. Both parties exerted 


themſelves, in caſe they, ſhould be called forth to open a campaign in the, 
next ſpring ; but France and Pruffia interpoſed as negociators — media- 
tors ; and ſucceeded in bringing about a reconciliation. However, from the 
conduct of the emperor in the partition of Poland, and in demoliſhing the 
fortifications of the barrier places in the Netherlands, and demanding a 
free navigation of the Scheldt, and to the Eaſt Indies, advancing from one 
pretenſion to another; it is apparent, that the moſt ſolemn treaties will be 
no longer obſerved by ſome courts and ſtateſmen, than till they have an op- 
portunity with ability to break them. W, 7 


E » 


During theprogreſs of their cunteations with the emperor, this country 


was greatly d by the moſt unhappy animoſiti ithin themſelves, 
which it may be proper in-this Place briefly to ſtate. The continued ſeries 
in the late war with Great arms 7 - 

eſt In- 

dies fell into the hands of the Britiſh without reſiſtance ; their ſhips were 
captured and trade ruined ; while the diſaſters of the war excited the anj- 


moũty of the two factions againſt each other to the ur degree. The 


triots, or ariſtocratic party, attributed theſe defeats to the ſtadtholder, who 
ad operilyexpreſſed his predilection for the Engliſh at the Not e of the 
ully reverted. 


contributing to their ſucceſs by treachery, The evident inequality of the 
ſtruggle,” the notorious deficiency of ll warlike articles in the dock-yards 
and arſenals of the republic, the frequent and public reclamatipus made 


dy the prince and by the council of ſtate on the ſubject of that ROY | 


were forgotten; and the wilful miſconduct of the ſtadtholder was boldly 


e by the patriots as the ſole cauſe of that miſerable ſucceſſion of defeat 
and d 


grace which immediately, followed the commencement of hoſtili- 
ties. Whilſttheſe were the tecriminations of the patriots, the monarchical. 
or Orange party, accuſed their antagoniſts of having involved the country 
in a dangerous war, at a time when it was entirely unprepared for it. 
This produced various accuſations and vindications between the two par- 


ties, until at laſt, in the month of May 1:86, the ſtadtholder gave orders 


to ſeize on Vreeſwiek, a of importance to the city of Utrecht, on ac- 


count of its fituation on the canal, between that city and the territories of 


South Holland; containing alſo the ſluices by which-both theſe provinces 
might be overflowed. This brought on a ſkirmiſh between the troops of the 
fladtholder and the burghers of Wreck in which the latter proved victo- 
rious. -Sotrie other unimportant hoſtilities took place; but while the mili- 
tary operations were carried on in fuch a languid manner, a violent tumult 


took place at Amſterdam, which, as uſual, was excited by the partiſans of 


the ſtadtholder, in wþich ſeveral perſons were killed. This was followed 


dy a revolt of nioſt oi the regular troops of Holland, who went over tothe 
ſtadtholder; but notwithſtanding this apparent advantage, and ſome others 


which afterwards took place, the diſputes ſtill continued with extreme vio- 
0 L act 9 H h ' lence, 
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lence, infomuch that the printeſs of: Orange herſelf was ſeized, and detain- 
ed priſoner a night by the patriot: COP en enen ee 

Theſe moſt turbulent commot ions were, however, at laſt happily ſettled 

by the king of Pruflia, who, for this purpbſe, marched an irmy ite the 
territories of the Hunted States and todk'/poſR ſſion of the eity-of Notterdam, 
and ſome other places, without reſiſtance. © This/overawed both parties to 
ſuch a degree, that they quickly came to an accommodation), and a trea 
was concluded between that monarch and the States of Holland. By this, 
the two contending. parties were formally retonciſed, and the courts of 
London and Berlin guarantied the ſtadtholderſhip, as well as the heredi- 
tary government of each province, in the houſe of Orange, with alf the 
rights and prerogatives ſettled im the yea 4% 47 ard 17481 by which all 
attempts to diſturb the domeſtic tranquillity of the republic; by means of a 
Faggign interference, appear to bo effeftually guarded by the' cloſe union 
_. +thatſubſiſts between thoſe two importantipowers, © TN 
Here we ſhall conclude the hiſtory. of the Sever United Provinces, whoſe 
inhabitants -ſo: glorioufly diſtiaguiſhed themſelves in the càuſe of liberty; 
and whoſe brave, vigavous, and ſucceſyful ſtruggles in this noble conteſt, 
againſt the trranny and ferocious bigotry of Phi P II. will be always re- 
. membered with Meaſure, whilſt meu hade a juſt ſenſe of the hatural rights 
and liberties of mankind, which will be, it is hopes, ſo long as human na- 
ture exiſts 5; nen my Ped eech 10 
l ——̃ — ̃ .é—ê 1b 
. enen i int n 
Aſter the independency of the Seven United Provinces was acknowledged, 
the Spaniards remained poſſeſſed of the other fon, RET NO or, as they are 
termed, the Low CG UNT AIEs, until the duke of Marlborough, general of 
the allies, gained the memorable victory of Ramillies, in cha year 1506. 
Aſter which Bruſſels, the capital, and great part af theſe provinces, ac- 
knowledged Charles VI. afterwards emperor of Germany, for their ſove- 
_reign ; and his daughter, the late empreſs · queen, remained poſſeſſed of 
them until the war of 741, when the French reduced them, except part 
of the province of Luxemburg; and would have ſtill pofleſſed them, but 
for the exertions of the Dutch, and chiefly of the Engliſh, in favour. of the 
houſe of Auſtria. The places retained by the French, by the peace of Aix- 
n year 1748, may be ſeen in the preceding general table of 
ivifions. | r | ES 
Tt was not long after the ſettlement of the diſturbances in Holland, that 
the provincesof the Netherlands, belonging to the emperor, determined to 
aſſert their liberty, The quarrel originated, like thole in other countries, 
about the prerogatives aſſumed by the emperor, and which were more ex- 
tenſive than his ſubjects wiſhed to allow; and the emperor making uſe· o. 
force to aſſert his claims, the territories of the United States became a r8- 
fuge for the diſcontented Brabanters. 5 ty apt NG 
On the part of his imperial majeſty, the inſurgents were not treated with 
lenity. A proclamation was iſſued by count Trautmanſdortf, governor of 
: Bruſſels, intimating, that no quarter ſhould be given them, and that the 
villages, in which they concealed themſelves, ſhould be ſet on fire. A ge- 
neral Dalton marched with 1000 men to retake the forts, proclaiming that 
he meant to become maſter of them by aſſault, and would put every ſoul he 
found in them to thie ſword | hen? 8 . 

In oppoſition to this ſanguinary proclamation, the, patrists iflued a ma- 
Gille da which they ee. the emperor to have — his authority 
by reaſon of his various oppreſſions and cruelties, his annulling his oath, 

aud infringing the conſtitution. Baniſhn ent was threatened to ſuch as took 
part with — ; and all were exhorted to take up arms in defence of their 


country, 
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country, though ſtri orders were given that no crowdfor mohs mould he 
allowed to-pillage ; and whoevtt was found doing ſ6, ſhould be treated'as 
an enemy te his conti. 3 
This was dated at Hoogſtraten, in Brabant, October the 24th, 1789, Al- 
moſt every town in Auſtrian Flander; ſhewed its determination tb poſe 
we emperor, and the moſt enthuſiaſtic attachment gy affairs 15 47 
ed itſelf in all ranks of men. Even the eccleſiaſtięs manifeſted their yalour 
on this octaſion; which N ies; naturally to be expected, as the em- 
peror had been very active in depriving them̃ of their revenues. A formid- 


. 


— 
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ſelves. maſters of Ghent, Bruges, Tournay, Malines, and Oſtend; ſo that 
eneral Dalton was obliged to retire to Bruſſels n was fought before 
the city of Ghent, in which the patriots were victorious, though with the 
| Joſs of 1000 men, beſides women and children. It reflects indelibMaiſ- 
grace on the imperial character, as well as on the commanders of the troops, 
that thev committed the moſt dreadful acts of cruelty on the unhappy ob- 
jets who fell into their hands. Orders were given to plunder and deſtroy 
wherever they could obtain any booty ; while the 3 ſavages not only 
deſtroyed the men, but killed women and fucking infants. Some of them 
plunged their bayonets into the bodies of children in the cradle, or enen 
them _ the walls of the houſes. By theſe monſtrous cruelties they en- 
ſured ſuccefs to their adverfaries ; ſor the whole countries of Brabant, 
Flanders, and Maes, almoſt inſtantly declared in their favour. They pub- 
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their canduft, the many oppreſſive edits with which they had been ba- 

raſſed fince the death of the empreſs-queen; the unwarrantable extenfion of 

the imperial prerogatives, contrary; to his corogation-oath, .and which 

8 could not be done without pexjury on his part; the violence committed on 
his fubjects by forcibly entering their bouſes at midnight, and ſending them 


* 
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ot content with this, he had openly maſſacred his ſubje&s ; he had con- 
 ligned towns and villages to the flames, and entered into a deſign of exter- 
minating people who contended only for their rights. Theſe 1 2 they 
owned, might be terrible at the time, and eaſily impoſe upon weak minds, 
but „the natural couries of a nation rouſed by repeated injuries, and ani- 
' mated by deſpai „ would riſe ſuperior to thoſe lait efforts of viadictive ty- 
ranny, and render them as impotent and abortive, as they were wicked and 
unexampled.“ For all which reaſons they declared themſelves In EEX - 
_ DENT, and for ever releaſed from the 18 nag, REY 
© The emperor now perceiving the bad effects of his cruelty; publiſhed 
_ proclamations of indemnity, &c. but they were treated with the utmoſt con- 
tempt. The patriots-tnade the moſt rapid conquelts, inſomuch, that before 
the end of the year they were maſters of every place in the Netherlands, ex- 
_ Antwerp and Luxemburg, 
| Notwithſtanding they thus ap for ever ſeparated from the houſe of 
Auſtria, yet the Jeath of Joſeph, happening ſoon after, produced ſuch a 
e in the conduct of government, as gave a very unexpected turn to 
the ſituation of affairs; and the mild and pacific diſpoſition of Leopold, who 
ſucceeded his brother, the conciliating meaſures he adopted, together with 
the mediation of Great Britain, Pruſſia, and Holland, made a material alter- 
L- ation in the affairs of rheſe provinces; and a convention, which was ſigned 
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7 at Reichenbach on the 27th of July 70, by the above mentioned high - 


„ contracting powers, had for its object the re-eſtabliſhment of peace and 


k good order in the Belgic provinces of . imperial majeſty. 


able army was ſoon raiſed, which after ſume ſurteſiful ſkirmiſhes, made them · 


liſhed a memorial for their juſt:fication, in which they gave, as reaſons for 


priſoners to Vienna, to,periſh in a dungeon, or on the banks of the Danube. 
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„ Tbeir puajeſties of, Great Britain and. Pruſſia, and the Mun prciera af 
. Holland, became, in the moſt ſolemn manner, guarantees to the emperor 
and his ſucceſſors for the ſovereignty of the Belgic Provinces, now re- united 
1 dominion 7) 155 
The ratification of this convention was e eee che contracting 


e Within two months from the date of bgmag. which was rncbted a 
ague on the 1cth of December, 1790. 


ood of the French into theſe provinces has already 5 nar- 
= our MT of the late tranſactions of that people, which will ſu- 
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| 1 ne AIR empire of Germany, properly 0 called, is dound- 
f ed by t German Ocean, Denmark, and Ihe Baltic, 
1 North; by Poland and Hungary, including Bohemia, on the 

by Switzerland and the AR which diyide it from Italy, 1 the 


Sa and by the dominions of France and the Low Countries, n the 

Weſt, from which it is ſe rated by the Rhine, Moſelle, and the Maeſe, 
Grad bivtsions.] be diviſions, of Germany, as laid down even 
dy modern writers, are various and uncertain. I ſhall therefore adhere 
to thoſe, that are moſt generally received. Germany formerly was Fides 
into the Upper, or Southern, and the Lower, or Northern. The em- 
507 Maximilian, predeceſſor and grand ather to the emperor Charles V. 
vided it into ten great circles; and the divifion was confirmed in the 
diet of Nuremberg, in 1552 ; but the circle of Burgundy, or the ſeyen- 
teerÞprovinces of rhe Low (6 Ib being now detached from the em- 
N we are to confine ourſelyes to nine of. thoſe diviſions, as they now 
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n Great part of modern Getmany lay in axicidad1 Gun, as 
ve already mentioned: and the word Germany is of itſeli but modern. 


Mavy fanciful dexivatians have: bern giver of the word; the moſt proba- 
e is, that it is compounded of Ger or Gar, and Man; which, in the an- 


tient Celtic, ſignifies a wazlike man. The Germans went by various other 

AAS, Ich e Which — is ſaid td have been their 
cien 

Cee ſplenic Wiedrobulecy 


barg. na Fly 1016 [The climate. of Genen 25 in all 
large 0 5 Ang ifferz greatly, e unt of the ſituation, 
perth, eaſt, ſpy and weſt, | ut according to th Improvement 0 the 4 
which 


| 


. 5 5 N „ M Tt 
which has a vaſt effect on the climate. The moſt mild and ſettied weather 


is found in the middle of the co. untry, at an equal diſtarice fromthe ſeaand 
che Alps. In the north, * W's 11 tow a the e is more Lina 


1 
114 Tee . 


pe ſoil of Gormany 
fore in many var, it is 2 ar ſerie, chouph = es hg chop ly 


ww» 4% 


rily change the moſt barren — of Germany y gr tage. 
The ſeaſons vary as much as tha ſoil. 1 In the ſoꝝ wr weſtern parts, 
they are more regular than thoſe that He near the ſea, or that ghaund wi 
lakes and rivers, he north Min and the eaftertr Valts ale u fave 
able to. Vegetation. Upon tit whole, theve is no great differerice 
thefeaſons's? Getriidin and thoſe af GrearBritzin,//77 175 HEMI HET 


Mov a 5 e chiuf mountains of Germany are the A had 
Aivide 115 m N — * 


d:thoſs which ſeparate 1 2 88 „ Bavaria, and Mo- 
ravia from Boheme | Butmany « cher keks mountains are found 
in diff ent parts af the empire. 12 78 Din 101 1 
2 OREST 8 , The. tpaſfion which the Gel e for bynting the 
wild boar, is the phy perhaps there are more woods and chaces yet 
wer Yr ngjiniGermanytlian:in:many . countries. te bent, 
whach in Cæſar's time N ney inlengt, and ſix in breadth, 
dduim ih mam places} of: "woods, which $2 uf 
= lar names. Moſtiof the wooks an ue ine, fit, EN Sab becch. here 
valgnumbet᷑ of foreſts ee noten part ef ci Couptryg almoſt 
count, haron, * mam; Having : che or putk adorned with 
ure-MWuſes, aud w 'ked with game vinl deer; o vhich there are 
= 228 forts, us rocb uch f te of all} ſve. gnd colours 
vaſthgtowth 5: of = conies,” ones, And bots. rack 
53 0 muchaſſo with matd bwl, thx d — 4 the 8 
ave them, . A Well a veniſoh|: for their ordinaty 


es AND LUK@a. JU. No cougt can 7 acitty of bete 
naw, fo 


e ries thun German At their head ſtands theDs 
fro this b iſt neſa ache chrrent, and whith? pre tend to be 
— thefndk river inthe 4 rid, From Vienna to Bclgrade in Hun- 
gary, iti ſo broad; that iu ſthel wars between the Turks and Chriſtians, 
28 vf been chgaged pn it; and ta conveniency for. carriage to 

all the countriewthrqpgh'twhith! it paſſes is inconccixabls.— The Danube, 
honevers HA avaſt” number af — ah whirlpools; its ſtream 
is rapid, and its courſe,” withovtreckoning turnings and windings, is com- 


nel pri [river are the Rhin 
Güte Weis 84 Me 28 Fir . ab! N "by 2 


The chief lakes of German s not to ende FR inferior ones, ire 
thoſe of C Taper and Bregenz. Beſides theſe, are the Chiemſee, or the 
lake of Bavaria; and the 1 im the duchy of 'Carniola, whoſe 
_— often run off and return again in an extraordina e 4 
Beſides theſerlakes and! rivers'in ſ6me of which are found pearls! Ger- 
pain contains Herde bodies of ſtahding water, which are 12 75 
[6-0 PR and the utig boar Re with many deplorable dif- 


i hor WATERS:AND BATHS, ] Gerrdayh faid to contain more df | 
theſe man al Europe beſides. A} Europe has heard of the Spa "waters 


thoſe-of |Byrmont.'' Thoſe of Aix la Chapelſe are ftill more . 
are divided into the Emperor's Bath, and the Little Bath, and 

ſprings of boch are ib hot, that they let them e901 ten or twelve hours be- 

n ne "Rack Wei and eee have their Par- 
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dnnn in the medical 22 and i rar to believe all theo fey; they: 
in — ang Wn 


baths and medicinal waters of Embs, Wiſbaden, Sb 
fe likewiſe reported | their wonders in almoſt all diſeaſes. 
he mineral ſprings-at-the laſt mentioned -plave- are aid ta intoxicate as 
ſgon as wine, antqherefore they ure incloſed.. Carlſbad and Baden baths = 
have been deſeribed and recommended by many great phy fcians, and uſed 
with great ſucceſs byavany royal perſonage 925-115 SAID 
Aſter all, many are of opimion, that great — of the {alutary virtues aſ- 
cribed-to theſe waters is owing to the exereiſes and amuſemants'of the pa- 
tients; It is the intereſt of the proprietors. to provideiſor bath. and many 
ofthe German princes feel the benefit of the many r polite ĩn 
ſtitutions for the diverſion of the · public. The. neatneis, cleanlineſi, aud 
oonveniency of the places of public reſort are inconceivable j a tHDugh at 
they are attended with expence, yet they more than pay therafeves in 
2 le years, by the company which crowd to them from all parts of the 
wocld : many of whom; do not · repair thither for health, but fob atiule- 
ment and converſation. a \. 50g, ce 
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Wers ano MNT ALS,] Germany abounds in bot Mau places 
in the eircle of Auſtria, and other parts of Germany, contain rin&s'of fit 
ver; quickſilyer/ copper, tin, iron, lead; ſulphur nitre, and itriol. Saka 
perez ſalt· mines, and ſalt- pits are 8 in rot a N R and 

Lower Saxony ; asare carbuncles, amethyſts, jaſper, ſapphiſte, agate, 
— — Gen them of peald 2 | ths Ren 5 rater. 
which adorn the cabin 4rbas.viſtes and virtie Bk" Waria, 
Nie aa Liege, are. quarries of curious marble, ſtate, chalk, &thre&re 
lead, alum, and bitumen; beſides other foſſils, In ſeveral Places are dug up 
ſtobęes? which to a ſtrong fancy repreſent diſlerent anitaſb hund (ometimes 


crocs ca the human form. Many ofthe Germil-eirtles firnidh cl. 
and the terre ſegillata nt Mentz, with white, yellow And red veihs, "ts 
thought to be am antidote againſt poiſon. . ie enn 
1:V&GCETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS.) Theſe differ in | 
xery.dittle, if at all, from the countries already deſcribed i but mnaturalifh 
are of dpinion, that had the Germans, even before the middie f this cen: 
tury, been acquainted witli agriculture, their country would have been the 4 
moſt fruitful of any in Europe. Even in its prefent, What we may call rude 
ſtate, | proy.ſions are more ehea ; and plentiſui iu Germany than in any other 
country perhaps in the work; witgefs the prodigious armies whictr the moſt 
unculti vated part of it maintained during the late war, while many uf the 
richeſt and moſt fertile provinces remained untouched. . 
The Rheniſh and Moſelle wines, differ from thoſe of other countries in 
a peculiar lightneſs and deterſive qualities, more ſovercign in fome diſeaſet 
than any medicine, | ; | 5 
The German wild boar differs jn colour from aur common hogs, and is 
four times as large. Their fleſh, and the hams made of it, are preferred by 
many, even to thoſe of Weſtmoreland, for flavour and grain. The g/utton 
of Germany is ſaid tg be the moſt voracious of all animals. Its prey is al- 
moſt every thing that has life, which it can-maſter, 7 birds, 'hares 
rabbits, goats, and fawns; whom they ſurpriſe artfully, and devour gree- 
dily. On theſe the gluttgn feeds ſo ravenouſly, that it falls into a kind of 
a torpid ſtate; and not being able to move, he is killed by the huntſmen; but 
though both boars and wolves will kill him in that condition, they will not 
eat him. His colour is a beautiſul brown, with a faint tinge of red. | 
- Germany yields abundance of excellent heavy horſes; but their horſes, 


#xcyg, and ſheep, are apt comparable to thofe of England, probably owing 
Fand, Þ — 
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to-their-want of kill in feeding and rearing them. Some parts of Germany 
te rem for fine larks, N variety: of finging/birds/*which are 
ſent to parts ot Europ. ee tut iborg bug ated 
Roforkaiong ny antranTt; — baker the empireof Ger. 
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This calculatign extends only. to the princ of Germany, and 
995 the inferior parts ate added, the — 2 ee the kingdom 
of Bohemia, is now computed at twenty-ſix millions; and when the land- 
holders F acquainted with agriculture and dime papula - 
tion muſt naturally increaſe among them. 

The Germans in their perſons ace tall, fair, and ſtrong, built. The la- 
dies have generally fine complevigas; and ſome of them, eſpecially in 
Saxony. have all the delicacy 'of features aud ſhape that are {q bewitching in 
foe ne COUNTIES, Bath 
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Both men and women affect rich dreſſes which, id faſhion, ade che lame 
as in France and England; but the better ſort of men are exceſſively fond 
of gold and ſilver lace, eſpecially if they are in the army. The ladies at the 
principal courts differ not much in their dreſs from the French and Engliſh 
only they are not ſo exceſſively fond of paint as the former. At Toms 
courts they appear in rich furs; and all of them are loaded with jewels, if 
they can obtain them. Thie female part of the burghers families, in many 
of the German towns, dreſs in x very different manner; and ſome of them 
inconceivably fantaſtic, as may be ſeen in prints publiſhed in books 
of travels; but in tiis reſpect they are aptly reforming, and many of 
them make quite a different appearance in their dreſs from what they did 
thirty or forty years ago. As to the peaſantry and Kabourers, they dreſs as 
in other parts of Europe, according to their employments, conveniency, 
and circutnſtances. ' The ftoves made uſe of in Germany are the fame with 
thoſe already mentioned in the northern nations, and are ſometimes made 
portable, ſo that the ladies carry them to church, In Weſtphalia, and ma- 
ny other parts of Germany, they fleep between two feather. beds, with ſheets 
ſtitched to them, which by uſe becomes a very comfortable practice. The 
moſt unhappy part of the Germans are the tenants of little needy princes, 
who ſqueeze them to keeprup their own grandeur ; but in general, the cir- 
cumſtances of the common people are more comfortable than thoſe of their 
neighbours. - *- 6 5 | | 
The Germans are naturally E HH honeſt, hoſpitable people, free from 
| artifice and diſguiſe. Te Higher orders ate ridiculouſly proud of titles, 
anceſtry, and ſhew. The Germans in general, are thought to want ani- 
mation, as their perſons promiſe more vigour and activity than they com- 
monly exert, even in the field of battle. But when commanded by able ge- 
nerals, eſpecially the Italians, ſuch as Montecuculi and prince Eugene, 
they have done = things both againſt the Turks and the French. The 
imperial arms have ſeldom made any remarkable figure againſt either of 
'thoſe two nations, or againſt the Swedes or Spaniards, when commanded 
by German generals. This poſſibly might be owing to the arbitrary obſti- 
nacy of the court of Vienna; for in the two laſt wars, the Auftriats exhi- 
dited prodigies of military valour and genius, | „ eee 
Induſtry, application, and perſeverance, are the great characteriſtics of 
the German nation, 'eſpecially the mechanical part of it. Their works of 
art would be incredible, were they not viſible, eſpecially in watch and clock 
- making, jewelry, turnery, ſculpture, drawing, painting, and certain kinds 
of architecture, Tome” of which 1 ſhall have occaſion to mention. The 
Germans have been charged with intemperance in eating and drinking, 
and perhaps not unjuſtly, a ey to the vaſt plenty of their country in wine 
and proviſions'sf every kind.” But thoſe practices ſeem now to be 9 
out. At the greateſt tables, though the Pom drink pretty freely at ditl- 
ner, yet the repaſt is commonly finiſhed by coffee, after three or four pub- 
lic toaſts have been 'given- But no people have more fealling at mar- 
riages, funerals, and on birthdays, | 1 
The German nobiſity are generally men of ſo much honour, that a 
ſharper in other countries, eſpecially in England, meets with more credit if 
be pretends to be a German, rather than any other tation. Allthe ſons 
noblemen inherit their fathers titles,  whi greatly perplexes the heralds 
and genealogiits of that country. 'The German huſbands are not quite ſo 
complaifant as thoſe of ſome other countries to their ladies, who are not 
entitled to any pre-emitience at the table; nor indeed do they ſeem to af. 
fect it, deing far from either ambition of lequacity, though they are . 
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de ſomewhat tao fond of gaming. From what has been, premiſed, it thay 
eably be conceived, "hat man I the German nobility, hat hogs hh 
hereditary eſtate than a. e title, eafily enter into their armies, 
| 4d, theſe of other ſovereigus. Their, fondneſs for title is attended with ma- 
| ny other incoavenicncies. Their princes think that the 2 their 
| Ia though it might treble. their revenue, is below. their attention ; and 
b that, as they, are A of: beings ſuperior to labourers of every kind, 
Wey would fan Sgiyes being concerned in the improvement of 
their groungs, ,., .. 0a £02" 260 porting; not ee. | | 
L 5 4 Mie bertel, Germans are the fame as in England; bil- 
Harde, cards, 160 K | „and the like. In ſummer, people of 
faſhioh repair to,placegg! and drink the waters. As to their 
field diverſions, þefides their. tayoygte one of hunting, they have bull and 
brar-baiting,, and ige likes „Phe, inhabitants of Vienna live luxuriouſly, a 
« . great pare of their time being: ſpęn in ſeqſting and carouſing ; and in win- 
ter, when the ſeveral 1 the Danube are frozen over, and the 
owed covered with ſnow, the ladies take their recreation in ſledges of 
different - ſhapes, ſuch as.grithas, tygers, ſwans, ſcollop-ſhells, &c Here 
the lady fits, dreſſed in _ lined with rich furs, and adorned with laces - 
and jewels, having on her head a velvet cap; and the {ledge is drawn by 
one horſe, ſſag. or other creature, ſet off with plumes of feathers, ribands, 
and bells, As this diverſion is taken chiefly in the night-time, ſarvants ride 
before the ſledges with torches, and a gentleman ſtanding on the ſledge be- 
hind, guides the horſe, Dt” 
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R ZIIO Io. J This is a copious article, but I ſhall confine myſelf to hat 
is moſt neceſſa y to be known. Before the Reformation introduced by Lu- 
hers the German biſhops: were poſſeſſed (as indeed many of them are at 

his day) of prodigious power and revenues, and were the tyrants of the 


* 
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emperors as well as the people. Their ignorance was only equalled by 

_ their ſuperſtition. The Bohemians were the firſt who bad an idea of refor- 
mation, and made ſo glorious a ſtand for many years againſt the errors of 
Rome, that they were inqulged in the N taking the ſacrament in 
both kinds, and other freedoms not tolerated. in the Romiſh church. This 
was in a great meaſure owing to the celebrated Engliſhman John Wickliffe, 
-who went much farther in.reforming the real errors of po than Luther 
himſelf, though he lived about a century and a half before him. Wickliffe was 
ſeconded by Jobs Huſs, and Jerome of Prague, who, notwithſtanding the 
emperor's ſafe- conduct, were infamouſly burnt at the council of Conſtance. 
The Reformation introduced afterwards by: Luther“, of which we have 
ſpoken in the Introduction, though it ſtruck at the chief abuſes in the church 
of Rome, was thought in ſome points (particularly that of conſubſtantia- 
tion, by which the real body of Chriſt, as well as the elements of bread and 
wine, is ſuppoſed to be taken in the ſacrament) to he imperfect. Calvin- 
iſm 7, therefore, or the religion of Geneva (as now practiſed inthe church 
of Scotland), was introduced into Germany, and is the religion profeſſ:d 
in the terfitories of the king of Pruſſia, the landgrave of Heſſe, and ſome 
other princes, who maintain a parity of orders in the church. Some go ſo 

* Born in Saxon year 1483, began to diſpute the doctrines of the Romiſh 
church, 1519, and Wi how 4 God year of oo | 

F John Calvin was born in the province of Picardy, in the north of France, anne 
21506. Being obliged to fly from that kingdom, he ſettled at Geneva, in 1539, where 
he eſtabliſhed a new form of church diſcipline, which was. ſoon after embraced by ſe- 
veral nations and ſtates, who are now Jenominated Preſhyterians, and, from their doc- 


- erin] articles, Calviniſts. He died at Genevs, in the 1564 ; and his 
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that the numbers of proteſtants and papiſts in the empire are 

na almoſt eg Germa 

alſo" Bohemia, is over-run with ſeHaries o 


qual, Germany, Roh ee, the Palatinate, as 
the copy, oh preſent, the modes of worſhip and forms of church govern- 
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all kinds; and Jews abound in 


ment are by the proteſtant German ptinces chnſidered in a civil rather than 
Jag 11 31, The proteſtant clergy are learned and exemplary in their 


deportinent, but the popiſh, ignorant and libertine. . 
1 ARrCHB1iSHOP, AND__BISHOP SEES.] Theſe are differently repreſented 
by autliors; ſome of whom repreſent Vienna as being a ſuffragan to rhe 
archiepiſcopal ſee of Saltzburg ; and others, as being an archbiſhopric, but 
depending immediately upon the pope. © The others are the archbiſhop of 
Mentz who has under him twelve ſuffragans; hut one of them, the biſhop - 
of Bamberg, is ſaid to be exempted from his juriſdiction ;—Triers has three 
ſuffragans: Cologne has four; — Magdeburg has fixe; —Saltzburg has 
nine, befides Vienna; and Bremen three. 1 1 
At different periods ünce the Reformation, it has been found expedient 
bo ſatisfy the claims of temporal princes, to ſeculariſe the following u 
ſees, Bremen, Verden, Magdeburg, Halberſtadt, Minden, Lubec, and OT- 
 naburg, which laſt goes alternately to the houſes of Bavaria and Hanover, 
and is at preſeht heſd by his Britapnic majeſty's ſecond ſon. Such of thoſe 
fees as were archbiſhoprics are now conſidered as duchies, and the biſhop- 
rics as principalitieees. | . | 
LasxGUAG+.],. The Teutonic part of the German tongue js an original 
language, and has no relation to t e Celtic. It is called High Dutch, and 
is the mother tongue of all Germany; but varies ſo much in ĩts dialect, that 
the people of one province ſcarcely underſtand thoſe of another. Latin and 
French are the moſt uſeful languages in Germany, when a traveller is igno- 
rant of High Dutch. | LG | 
The German Pater-Noſter is as follows: Un/er Vater, der du 75 im bim- 
mel. Gebeiliget werd dein name. Zukomme dein reich. Dein wille ge/cheve, 
Vie im bimmel alſo auch auf erden. Unjer taglich broad gib uns beute. Unde 
wergib uns unſer ſchuld, als wir vergaben untern ſchuldigern. Undg fubre: uns 
P in verſuchung. Sondern ei laſe uns von dem beſen. Den dein is das reich, 
und die krafft, und die herr lieb leit, en eruig heit. Amen. BY 
_ LEARNING, LEARNED EN, 1 No country has produced a greater 
Ap UNIVERSITIES, Trier of authors than Germany, and 


there is no where a more general taſte for reating, eſpecially in the pro- 
teſtant countries. Printing is encouraged to afault ; almoſt every man of 
letters is an author; they multiply books without number ; thouſands of 
theſes and diſputations are annually publiſhed ; for no man can be a gra- 
duate in their univerſities, who has not publiſhed one diſputation at leaſt. 
In this country there are 36 univerſities, of which 17 are proteſtant, 17 
Roman catholic, and two mixed; beſides a vaſt number of-colleges, gym- 
niſia, -pedagogies, and Latin ſchools. There are alſo many academies and 
ſocieties for promoting the ſtudy of natural Are. the belles lettres, 
antiquities, painting, ſculpture, architecture, &c. as the Imperial Leopoldine. 
academy of the na:ure curieſ; the academy of ſciences at Vienna, at Ber- 
lin, at Gottingen, at Erfurth, at A at Diuſburg, at Gieſen, and at 
Hamburg. At Dreſden and Nuremberg are academies for painting; at 
Berlin a royal military academy; and at Augſburg is the Iniperial Franciſ- 
can academy of fine arts; to which we may add the Latin ſociety at Jena. 
Of. the public libraries the moſt celebrated are thoſe of Vienna, Berlin, 
Halle, Wolfenbuttle, Hanover, Gottingen, Weymar, and Leipice. 
Many 1 Germans have greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in various 
s of learning and ſcietice, © They have written largely upon the Ro- 
| man 
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man and canon laws. Stahl, Van Swieten, 8 „Hoffman, and Hall 
Have contributed greatly to the improvement of phyſic; Ruvinus and Dil- 
'Trnfus, of Botany ;"Helſter, of anatomy and furgery ; and Newman; Zim- 
merman, Port,” and Margraff, of chemiſtry, In aſtronomy, Kepler de. 
fervedly obtained a great reputation. ; and Puffendorf is one of the ficſt wri- 
"ters on the Taw of nature and nations, and has alſo merit as an hiſtorian. 
But at the end of the laſt century, and the beginning of the preſent, Ger- 
many, by her divines, and by her religious ſets, was ſo much involved 
in drſputes about ſyſtematic theology, that few comparatively paid any at- 
tention to otlter parts of learning, or to polite literature. The language 
Allo, and the ſtyle of writing in German books, which at the time of the 
Reformation was pure and original, became ridiculous, by a continual in- 
termisture of Latin and Frenchywords ; and though they were not un- 
derſtood by the people in general, thoaght to give an ain of ſuperio- 
rity to the writers, and were therefore much alfected. For an opinion pre- 
vailed among the learned in Germany, and many have not yet diveſted 
themſelves of it, that compiling huge volumes, and larding them with 
mumberſefs quotations from all forts of authors, and from all languages, 
was the true teſt of great erudition. Their productions, therefore, became 
- "heavy and pedantical, and were in conſequence difregarded by other na- 
tions. 1 N : , ” 52 . 2 % * 
It was about the year 1536, that the ptoſpects of literature in N 
began to brighten. Leibnitz and Wolfius opened the way to a better phi- 
Jofopty than had Hitherto prevailed. Gottſched, an author and profeſſor at 
Leipſic, who has been greitly honoured by rhe preſent King of Profiia, in- 
troduced a better taſte of San by publiſtiing a German grammar, and 
15 inſtitaring a literary ſociety, for poliſhin hy reſtot ing to its purity the 
German language, and by promoting the ſiugy of the belles leitren. We 
may conſider this as the epocha, from whiqh the Germans degan to write 
with elegance in their own language, upon learned ſubjects, and to free 
themſelves, in a conſiderable degree, from that verboſeneſs and pedantry by 
"which they had been characteriſed. About this time ſeveral young men in 
the univertfiy of Leipſic, and other parts of Lower Germany, united in 
publiſhing ſome periodical works, calculated for the general entertainment 
of perſons of, a literary taſte. Some of theſe gentlemen aftewards | be- 
came eminent authors; and their works are held in Germany in high eſti- 
tag rae Bl Sb IM to 0 Br 
"The ſtyle of preaching among the German divines alſo now imderwerit 
a conſidètable change. They began to tranflate the beſt Engliſh and 
French ſermons, particularly thoſe of Tillotſon, Sherlock, Saurin, Bourda- 
laue, and others. They improved by theſe models: and Moſheim, feru- 
falem, Spalding, Zollikofer, and others, have publiſhed ſermons which would 
do eredit to any tountry.; though they Sit retain too much of that pro- 
Mxitr; for which German divines und commentators have been ſo much 
cenſured. Nor can it be denied, that great numbers of the German 
„Preachers, even in large and opulent towns, are ſtill too much diſtinguiſli - 
el by vulga! language, abſurd opinions, and an inattention to the dictates 
of reaſon and good Tenſe. S woes oo W 


©* "Some of the Engliſh periodical writings, ſuch as the Spectator, Tatlet, 
and Guardian, belug trauſtated into the German language, excited great 
emulation among the writers of rhat country, and a number of periodical 
"Papers appeared, of various merit. Ore of the firſt and beſt was publiſhed 

_ *xr'Hambourgh, under the title of « The Patriot ;” in which Dr. Thomas, 
the late biſhop of Salilbury, was concerned; he being at that time chaplain 

*to.the Britiſh faftory ar Hhadvig, and S'conflerable maſter of the 2 
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man language. The late profeſlor Gillert, who is one of the moſt elegant 
of the German authors, and one of the moſt eſteemed, has greatly contri · 
buted to the improvement of their taſte. His way of writing is-particy- , 
larly adapted to touch the heart, and to inſpire ſentiments of morality 
and piety His fables and narrations, written in German vorſe, his letters, 
and his moral romances, are ſo much read in Germany, that even many of 
the ladies have them almoſt by heart. His comedies are alſo very — ; 
though they are rather too ſentimental, and better adapted for the clofet 
than for the ſtage. ' * fx n (+13 3 WEL fp 
Haller, the famous phyſician, Hagedorn, Ua, Cronegh, Leſſing, Gleim, 
Gerſtenberger, Kleiſt, Klopſtock, Ramler, Zacarie, Wieland, and others, 
have excelled in poetry, Schlegel, Cronegh, Leffing, Wieland, and Wieſe, 
have acquired fame by their dramatic ng - Rabenet has, by his ſati 
Tical works, immortalized his name among the Germans; though ſome of 
his pieces are of too local a nature, and too much confined to Gi 92 
cuſtoms, manners, and characters, to be read with any high degree of plea - 
ſure by perſons of other nations. Geſner, whoſe Idylls and Death-of Abel 
have been tranſlated into the Engliſh language, is known among us in 
a more favourable light. Ga ache 4 
In chemiſtry, and in medicine, the merit of the Germans is very conſpi · 
cuous: and Reimarus, Zimmermann, Abt, Kaeſtner, Segner, Lambert, 
Mayer, Kruger, and, Süiger, have acquired fame by 1 
Vritings. Buſching is an excellent geographical writer; and Maſco, Bu- 
nau, Putter, Gatterer, and Gebaur, have excelled in hiſtorical works. But 
it cannot be denied that the Germans, in their romances, are a century be- 
hind us. Moſt of their publications of this kind are imitations of ours, or 
elſe very dry and unintereſting; which perhaps is owing to education, to 
falſe delicacy, or to a certain taſte of 'knight-errantry, which is ſti!]. preda- 
minant among ſome of theit novel - writers. s 
In works relating to antiquity, and the arts known among the ancients, 
the names of Winckelman, Klog, and Leffing, are familiar with thoſe who 
are ſkilled in this branch of literature. In ecclefiaſtical, philoſophical, and 
literary hiſtory, the names of Albertus Fabricius; Moſheim, Semler, and 
Brucker, are well known among us. Raphelius, Michaelis, and Walch, are 
famous, in ſacred literature. Cellarius, Burman, Taubman, Reiſhe, 
Erneſti, Reimarus, Havercamp, and Heyne, have publiſhed ſome of the beſt 
editions of Greek and Latin elaſſies. ee IT 
It is an unfavourable” circumſtance for German literature, that the 
French language ſhould be fo faſhionable in the'German courts inſtead of 
the German, and that ſo many of their princes ſhould give it ſo decided a 
preference. Even the late king of Pruſſia had ordered the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions of his royal ſociety at Berlin, from the beginning of its 
inſtitution, to be publiſhed in the French tongue : by which, ſome of the 
Germans think, his majeſty has caſt a very undeſerved reproach upon his 
native language. | 
With reſpect to the fine arts, the Germans have acquitted themſelves to- 
lerably well. Germany has produced ſome _—_ painters, architect, ſculp- 
tors, and engravers. They even pretend to have been the fuſt inventors of 
engraving, etching, and mezzotinto. Printing, if firſt invented ip Holland, 
was ſoon after greatly improved in Germany, The Germans are generally 
allowed. to be the firſt inventors of great guns; as alſo GINGER 
in Europe, about the year 1320. Germany has likewiſe-produced ſome 
excellent muſicians; Handel, Bach, and Haſſe, of whom Handel ſtands at 
the head; and it is acknowledged, that he arrived at the ſublime of 
- muſic, but he had not the ſmalleſt idea between muũc and ſentimental ex- 
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Crriks, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER EDIFICES, ) This is à copious 
pusLIc AND PRIYATE ; With occaſional lime head in all countries, 
of nEVENUES AND POPULATION. but more particy- 
larly ſo in Germany, on account of the numerous independent ftates it con- 
rains. - The reader therefore. muſt be contented with the mention of the 
molt-capitabplaces, and their peculiarities. Wn EY 
Though Berlin is accounted the capital of all his Pruſſian majeſty's do- 
minions, and exhibits perhaps the moſt illuſtrious example of ſudden im- 
provement that this age can boaſt of ; yet, during the late war, it was found 
a place of no ſtrength; and fell twice, almoſt without reſiſtance, into 
the hands of the Auſtrians, who, had it not been for the politeneſs of their 
verals, and their love of the fine arts, which always preſerves man- 
d from barbarity and inhumanity. would have, levelled it to the ground. 
Berlin lies on the river Spree, and, beſides a royal palace, has many other 
palaces; it contains fourteen Lutheran, and eleven Calviniſt 
churches, beſides a popiſh one, Its ſtreets and ſquares are ſpacious, and 
builtin a very regular manner. But the houſes, though neat without, are 
Ul-finiſhed, and ill - furniſned within, and very indifferently provided with 
inhabitants. The king's palace here, and that of prince Henry, are very 
magnificent buildings. The opera- houſe is alſo a beautiful ſtructure: and 
the arſenal, which is handſomely built in the form of a ſquare, contains 
arms for 200,000 men. There are ſundry manufactures in Berlin, and ſe- 
veral ſchools, libraries, and charitable foundations, The number of its in- 
habitants, according/to Buſching, in x7 55, was 126,661, including the gar- 
riſon. In the ſame year, and according to the ſame author, there were no 
fewer than 443 ſilk-Iooms, 149 of half ſilks, 2858 for woollen ſtuffs, 45 3 
for cotton, 248 for linen, 454 for lace- work, 39 frames for ſilk ſtockings, 
and 210 for worſted ones. They have here manufactures of tapeſtry, gold 
and ſilver - lace, and mirrors. by 
The electorate of Saxony is, by nature, the richeſt country in Germany, 
if not in Europe; it contains 210 walled towns, 61 market- towns, and 
about 3000 villages, according to the lateſt accounts of the Germans them- 
ſelves (to which, however , we are not to give an implicit belief); and the 
revenue, eſtimating each rix dollar at four ſhillings and ſix - pence, amounts 
to 1,3 50, oool. This ſum is ſo moderate, when compared to the richneſs of 
the foil, which, if we are to believe Dr. Buſching, produces even diamonds, 
and almoſt all the precious ſtones to be found in the Eaſt Indies and elfe- 
where, and the variety of ſplendid manufactures, that I am apt to believe 
the Saxon princes to have been the moſt moderate and patriotic of any in 
Germany. \ 
We CE ſay little moce. of Dreſden; the elector of Saxony's capital, than 
hath been already ſaid of all fine cities, that its fortifications, palaces, pub- 
lic building, churches, and charitable foundations, and, —— all, its 
ſuburbs, are magnificent beyond all expreſſion; that it is beautifully 
ſituated on both fdes the Elbe ; and that it is the ſchool of Germany for 
Katuary, painting, enamelling, and carving ; not to mention its mirrors, 
and founderies for bells and cannon, and its Sn commerce carried on by 
means of the Elbe. The inhabitants of Dreſden, by the lateſt accounts, 
amount to 110,000, - n | 
The city of Leipfic in Upper Saxony, 46 miles diſtant from Dreſden, is 
fituated in a pleaſant and fertile plain on the Pleifſe, and the inhabitants are 
ſzid to amount to abodt 40,200,  T here are alſo large and well-builr 
ſaburbs, with handſome gardens. Between theſe ſuburbs and the town is 
a fine walk of lime-trees, which was laid out in the year 1702, and encom- 
vaſſes the ciiy. Mulberry-trees ale alſo planted in the town-ditches ; 8 
the 
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the fortifications ſeem rather calculated for the uſe of the inhabitants 
to walk on, than for defence, The ſtreets are clean, commodious, and 
agreeable, and are lighted in the night with ſeven hundred lamps. The 
reckon'436 merchant houſes, and 192 manufactures of different articles, 
brocades, paper, cards, &c. Leipfic has long been diſtinguiſhed} for the li- 
berty of conſcience allowed here to perſons of different ſentiments in reli- 
ious matters, Here is an univerſity, whichis-ſtillvery conſiderable; with 
x churches for the Lutherans, theirs being the eſtabliſhed religion onè for 
the Calviniſts, and a chapel in the caſtle for thoſe of the Romiſh church. 
The univerſity-library conſiſts of about 26,000 volumes, v6000'of which are 
folios.” Here is alſo a library for the magiſtrates, which conſiſts of about 
3650 0 volumes and near 2000 manuſcripts, and contains cabinets of urns, 
antiques, and medals, with many curioſities of art and nature. The EN. 
change is an elegant building. 1 ae nenen 
The city of Hanover, the capital of that electorate, ſtands on the river 
Leine, and is a neat, thriving, and agreeable city. It contains about twelve 
hundred houſes, among which there is an electoral palace! It carries 
on ſome manufactures; and in its neighbourhood lie the palace aid elegant 
gardens of Herenhauſen. The dominions of the electorate of Hanover 
contain about ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand people who live in ff 
eight cities; and ſtxty market- towns, beſides villages. The city and f 
— 'of Bremen, belonging by purchaſe to the ſaid elector, cbntain 
about fifty thouſand inhabitants, who have a conſiderable trade by the We. 
ſer. The other towns belonging to this electorate have trade and manufac- 
rures; but in general, it muſt beremarked, that the electorate has ſuffered 
greatly by the acceſſion of the Hanover family to the orawn of Great Bri- 
tain. I ſnhall here juſt mention, on account of its relation to our royal fal 
mily, the ſeculariſed  biſhopris! of Oſnaburg, lying between the rivers 
Weſer and Ems. The chief city, Oſnaburg, has long famous all 
over Europe for the manufacture known by the name of the duchy; and for 
the manufacture of the beſt Weſtphalia hams. The whole revenue of 
the biſhoprie amounts to about 30, %ũ 0½ꝶ::: e e 
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Breſlau the capital of Sileliapwhich formerly belonged to the kingdom of 
Bohemia, lies on the river Oder; and is a fine eity, where alt ſects of 
Chriſtians and jews are tolerated; but the magiſtracy is Lutheran. Since 
Sileſia fell under the Pruffian dominion; its trade is greatly improved, being 
very inconfiderable before. The manufactures of Sileſia, which princi- 
ally centre at Breſlau, are numerous. The revenue of the whole is b 
ome ſaid to bring his Pruſſian majeſty in near a million ſterling; but this 
ſum ſeems to be cxaggerated; if, as other authors of good note write, it 
never brought into the hoaſe of Auſtria above-g00,0001. vearly. 
Frankfort on the Maine, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from another ot 
the ſame name on the Oder, is fituated in a bealthfnl, fertile, and de- 
| llightful country, on theriver juſt mentioned, by which it is divided 
into two parts, diſtinguiſhed by the names of Frankfort and Saxen- 
hauſen. © The former of- theſe, being the largeſt, is divided into twelve 
wards, and the lat ter into two; and both are computed to contain about 
three thouſand houſes. The fortifications, which are both regular and. 
ſolid, form a decagon, or figure conſiſting of ten baftions, faced with hewn 
ſtone ;- the ditches are deep, and filed with freſh water; and all the out- 
works . before the gates. Frankfort is the uſnal place of the 
election and coronation of the kings of the Romans, and is alſo a free and 
imperial city. It is of a circular form, without any ſuburbs; but the 
ſtreets are generally narrow, and the houſes are moſtly built of timber and 
plaiſter, and covered with ſlate; though there are ſome handſome private. 
ſtruckures, of a kind of red marble, that deſerve the name of palace: ; as 
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the buildings called the Compeſtel and Fronhof, the Trierſhof, the Cullen- 
hof, the German houſe, an auguſt edifice, ſituated near the bridge over the 
Maine, the Helſe-Darmitaithof, the palace of the prince de la Tours, and 
the houſes of the counts of Solms, Schauenburg, and Schonborn; and there 
Are three prigcipal ſquares. e TEE, oe 
Vienna is the capital of the circle of Auſtria, and, being the refidence of 
the emperor, is ſuppoſed to be the capital of Germany. It is a noble and 
a ſtrong city, and the prinoes of the houſe of Auſtria have omitted nothing 
that could contribute to its grandeur and richies.. Vienna contains an excel- 
lent univerſity, a bank, which is in the 3 of her own magif- 
trates, and à court of commerce immediately ſubject to the aulic council. 
Its religious buildings, with the walks and gardens, occupy a fixth part of 
the town; but the ſuburbs are larger than the city. It would be endleſs to 
enumerate the many palaces of this capital, two of which are imperial; 
its ſquares, academies, and libraries; aud, among others, the fine one 
of prinot Eugene, with his and the imperial cabinets of curioſities. Among 
its rich conveuts is one ſor the Scotch nation, built in honour. of their coun- 
tryman St. Colman, the patron of Auſtria; and one of the ſix gates of this 
ty is called the Scots gate, in remembrance of ſome notable exploit 
performed there by the troops of that nation. The inhabitants of Vienna, 
ind uding the ſuburbs, ate computed at about three hundred thouſand; and 
the encouragement given them by their ſovereigns, has rendered this, city 
the rendezvous of all the nations around. etc, Lot vun 180 
Aſter all that has been ſaid of this magnificent city, the moſt candid and 
ſeuũible of thoſe who have viſited it, are far from being laviſh in its praiſe. 
The ſtreets, excepting thoſe in the ſuburbs, are narrow and dirty: the 
houſes and furniture ol the citizens are greatly diſproportioned to the mag · 
nificence of the palaces, ſquares, and other public buildings; hut above all 
the exceſſive impoſts laid by the houſe of Auſtria upon every commodity 
in its dominions, muſt always keep the manufacturing part of their ſub · 
jects poor. The emperor Joſeph LL became ſenſible of truths which were 
plain to all the world but his predeceſſons and their counſellors : he exa- 
mined things with his own eyes, and deſcended from that haughtineſs of 
demeanor which rendered the imperial court ſo long diſagreeable, and even 
ridiculous, to the reſt of Europe. In genetal, the condition of the 
Auſtrian ſubjects has been greatly meliorated ſince his acceſſion ta the im- 
perial throne; great eucouragement hath been given to the proteſtants, and 
2 of the popiſh religious houſes, convents, &c. were ſuppreſſed. by 
im. ; a 4 * Ws : Y 82 


ANriapfrizs AND CUR1OSITIES N In deſeribing the mineral and 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL... {other ſprings, I anticipated great 
part of this article, which is of itfelf very capious. Every court of Germa- 
ny produces a cabinet of curioſities, artificial and natural, ancient and mo- 
dern. The tun at Heidelburgh holds 800 hegſheads, and is generally full 
of the beſt Rheniſh wine, from which ſtrangers are ſeldom ſuffered to retire 
ſober. Vienna itſelf is a curioſity ; for here you ſee the greateſt variety of 
- inhabitants that is to be met with any where, as Greeks, Tranſylvanians, 
Sclavonians; Turks, Tartars, Hungarians, Croats, Germans, Poles, Spa- 
niards, French, and Italians, in theis proper habits. The Imperial library 
at Vienna is à great literary rarity, on account of its ancient manuſcripts. 
It contains upwa ds of do, ooo volumes, among which are many valuable 
manuſcripts in Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Turkiſt, Armenian, Coptic, and 
Chineſe z- but the antiquity of ſome of them is queſtionable, particularly 
a New Teſtament in Greek, ſaid to have been written 1500 years ago, in 
*goldetters, upon purple. Here are likewiſe many thouſand Creek, Ro- 
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man, and Gothic coins and medals; with a vaſt collection of other curioſſ - 


ties in art and nature. The vaſt Gothic palaces, cathedrals, caſtles, and 


above all, town · houſes in Germany, are very curious: they ſtrike the 


beholder with an idea of rude magnificence; and ſometimes they have an 
effect that is preferable even to Greek architecture. Ihe chief houſes in 


great cities and villages have the ſame appearance, probably, as they had 
years ago; and their fortifications generally conſiſt of a brick wall, 


trenches filled with water, and baſtions or half. moons. | | | 

Next to the lakes and waters, the caves and rocks are the chief natural 
curioſities of Germany. Mention is made of a cave near Blackenburg 1a 
Hartz · foreſt, of which none have yet found the end, though many have ad- 
vanced into it for 20 miles; but the moſt remarkable curioſity of that 
kind is near Hammelen, about zo miles fram Hanover, where at the mouth, 
of a cave ſtands a monument which commemorates the loſs of 1 30 chil · 
dren. who were there ſwallowed up in 1284. Though this ſact is very ſtrongly 
atteſted, it has been diſputed by ſome critics. Frequent mention is made of 
two rocks near Blackenburg, exactly repreſenting two monks in their pro- 


per habits; and of many ſtones which ſeem to be petcifactions of fiſhes, 


frogs, trees, and leaves. | | 
OMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] Germany has vaſt advantages in 

point of commerce, from its ſituation in the heart of Eurvpe, and perforated 

as it were with great rivers. Its native materials for commerce (beſides 


the mines and minerals- I have already mentioned) are hemp, hops, flax, | 


aniſe, cummin, tobacco, ſaffron, madder, truffles, variety of excellent roots 
and pot-herbs, and fine fruits, equal tothoſe of France and Italy. Germa- 
ny exports to other countries, corn, tobacco, horſes, lean cattle, butter, 
cheeſe, honey, wax, wines, linen and woollen yarn, ribands, filk and cot- 
ton ſtuffs, toys, turnery wares in wood, metals, and ivory, goat-tkins, wool, 
timber both. for der ur, and houſes, cannon and bullets, bombs and 


bomb ſhells, iron plates and ſtoves, tinned plates, ſteel work, copper, braſs- 


wire, porcelain the fineſt upon earth, earthen-ware, glaſſes, mirrors, hogs 
briſtles, mum, beer, tartar, Fnalts, zaffer, Pruſſian blue, printer's ink, and 
many other things. Some think that the balance of trade between Eng- 
land and Germany is to the diſadvantage of the former; but others are of a 


different opinion, as they cannot import coarſe woollen manufactures, and 


ſeveral other commodities, ſo cheap from any other country. 

The revocation of the edict of Nantes, by Lewis XIV. which obliged 
the French proteſtants to ſettle in different parts of Europe, was of infinite 
ſervice to the German manufactures. They now make velvets, ſilks, ſtuffs 
of all kinds, fine and coarſe ;- linen and thread, and every thing neceſſary 
for wear, to great perfection. The porcelain of Meiilen, in the cledorate of 
Saxony, and its paintings, exceed that of all the world. | | 

Tr aD:NG compAnits.] The Afiatic company of Embden, eſtabliſhed 
by his preſent Pruſſian majeſty, was, excluſive of the Hanſeatic league, the 
only commercial company in Germany; but no ſhips have been ſeut 
out ſince the year 1760. The heavy taxes that his majeſty laid on the 
company, has bec*: the cauſe of its total annihilation, In the great cities 
of Germany very large and extenſive partnerſhips in trade ſubſiſt. | 

ConsTiTUTION AXD GOVERXMENT.] Almoſt every prince in Germa- 
ny (and there are abont 302 of them) is arbitary with regard to the go- 
vernment of his own eſtates ; but the whole of them form a great conte- 
deracy, governed by political laws, at the head of which is the emperor, 
and whoſe power in the colleftive body, or the diet, is not directorial, but 
executive: but even that gives him vaſt influence. The ſupreme power in 
Germany is the diet, which is compoſed " the emperor, or, in hiz EY 
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of his commiſſary, and of the three colleges of the empire. The firſt of 
theſe is the eleftoral college; the ſecond is the college of princes; and the 
third, the coltege of Imperial towns. . . e 11 
The empire was hereditary under the race of Charlemagne, but after 
this, became elective; and in the beginning, all the princes, nobility, and 
deputies of cities, enjoyed the privilege of voting. In the reign of Henry 
V. the chief officers of the empire altered the mode of election in their own 
favour. In the year 1239 the number of electors was reduced to ſeven. 
One elector was added in 1649, and another in 1692. 4 
The dignity of the empire, though elective, has for ſome centuries 
belonged to the houſe of Auſtria, as being the moſt powerful of the Ger- 
man princes ; but by French management, upon the death of Charles VI. 
randfather, by the mother's ſide, to the emperor. Joſeph II, the elector of 
. was choſen to that dignity, and died, as it is ſuppoſed, heart - broken, 
after a ſhort uncomfortable reign. The power of the emperor is regulated 
by the capitulation he ſigns at his election; and the perſon, who in his life- 
time is choſen king of the Romans, ſucceeds withouta new election to the 
empire. He can confer titles and infranchiſements upon cities and towns; 
but as emperor he can levy no taxes, nor make war nor peace without the 
conſent of the diet. When that conſent is obtained, every prince muſt 
contribute his quota of men and money, as valued in the matriculation roll, 
though perhaps as an elector or ptince, he may eſpouſe à different ſide 
from that of the diet. This forms the intricacy of the German couſtitu- 
tion; for George II. of England, as elector of Hanover, was obliged to 
furniſh his quota againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and alſo againſt the king of 
Pruffia, while he was fighting for them both. The emperor claims a pre- 
cedency for his ambaſſadors in all Chriſtian courts, | * 

The nine electors of the empire have each a particular office in the Im- 
perial court, and they have the ſole election of the emperor. They are 
in order, | ne. 

 Fiiſt, The archbiſhop of Mentz, who is high chancellor of the empire 
when in Germany. whe | mo 

Second, The archbiſhop of Triers, who is high chancellor of the em- 
pire of France. | | e 
Third, The archbiſhop of Cologne, who is the ſame in Italy. ; 
The king, or rather elector of Bohemia, who is cup-bearer. 

The elector of Bavaria, who is grand ſewer, or officer who ſerves out the 
feaſts. | 
The elector of Saxony, who is the great marſhal of the empire. 

The elector of Brandenburg (now king of Pruſſia), who is great chamber · 
in. 8 

The elector Palatine, who is great ſteward: and, | 

The elector of Hanover (king of Great Britain,) who claims the poſtof 
arch-treaſurer. | | 

It is neceſſary for the emperor,” before he calls a diet, to have the ad- 
vice of thoſe members ; and during the vacancy of the Imperial throne, 
the electors of Saxony and Bavaria have juriſdiction, the former over the 
northern, and the latter over the ſouthern circles. * 

The eccleſiaſtical princes are as abſolute as the temporal ones in their ſe- 

_ yeral dominions. The chief of theſe, beſides the three eccleſiaſtical elec- 
tors already mentioned, are the archbiſhop of Saltzburgh, the biſhops of 
Liege, Munſter, Spire, Worms, Wurtzburgh, Straſburg, Oſnaburg, 
Bamberg, and Paderborn. Beſides theſe, are many other eccleſiaſtical 
princes. Germany abounds with many abbots and àbbeſſes, whoſe juriſ- 
dictions are likewiſe abſolute ; and ſome of them very * 
by A 
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and all of them are choſen by their ſeveral chapters. The chief of the ſe- 
cular princes are the Landgrave of Heſſe, the dukes of Brunſwic, Wolfen- 
buttle, Wirtemburg, Mecklenburgh, Saxe-Gotha, the marquiſſes of Ba- 
den and Culmbach, with the princes of Naſſau, Anhalt, Furſtenburg, 
and many others, who have all high titles, and are ſovereigus in their own 
dominions. The free cities are likewiſe ſovereign ſtates : thoſe which are 


Imperial, or compoſe part of the diet, bear the Imperial eagle in their 


arms; thoſe which are Hanſe- towns, of which we have ſpoken in the In- 


troduction, have ſtill great privileges and immunities, but they ſubſiſt no 


longer as a political body. ü net 

The Imperial chamber, and that of Vienna, which is better known by 
the name of the Aulic- council, are the two ſupreme courts for determin- 
ing the great cauſes of the empire, arifing between its reſpective members. 
The Imperial council conſiſts of 50 judges or aſſeſſors. The preſident and 
four of them are appointed by the emperor, and each of the electors 
chuſes one, and the other princes and Rates the reſt. This court is at pre- 
ſent held at Wetzlar, but formerly reſided at Spire; and cauſes may be 
brought before it by appeal. The aulic-council was originally no better 
than a revenue court of the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, As that 
family's power increaſed, the juriſdiction of the aulic-council was extend - 
ed: and at laſt, to the great diſguſt of the e of the empire, it uſu 
ed upon the powers of the imperial chamber, and even of the diet. 15 
conſiſts of a preſident, a vice- chancellor, a vice-preſident, and a certain num- 
ber of aulic counſellors, of whom ſix are proteſtants, beſides other officers, 
but the emperor in fact is maſter of the court. Theſe cowts follow the 
ancient laws of the empire for their guides, the golden bull, the pacifica- 
tion of Paſſau, and the civil law. | | 

Beſides theſe courts of juſtice, each ofthe nine circles/I have already men · 
tioned has a director to take care of the peace and order of the circle. 
Theſe directors are commonly as follow: For Weſtphalia, the biſhop. of 
Munſter, or duke of Neuburg. For Lower Saxony, the elector of 
Hanover, or Brandenburgh. For Upper Saxony, the elector of Sax- 


ony. For the Lower Rhine, the archbiſhop of Mentz. For the Upper 


Rhine, the elector Palatine, or biſhop of Worms. For Franconia, the bi- 
ſhop of Bamberg, or marquis of Culmbach. For Swabia, the duke of 
Wirtemburgh, or biſhop of Conſtance. For Bavaria, the elector of Ba- 
varia, or archbiſhop of Saltzburgh; and for Auſtria, the archduke of 

Auſtria, his imperial majeſty. | | 3 
Upon any great emergency, after the votes of the diet are collected, and 
ſentence pronounced; the emperor, by his prerogative, commits the execu- 
tion of it to a particular prince or princeſs, whoſe troops live at free quar- 
ter upon the eſtates of the delinquent party, and he is obliged to make 
good all expences: upon the whole, the conſtitution of the Germanic bo- 
dy is of itſelf a ſtudy of no ſmall difficulty. But however plauſibly invent- 
ed the ſeveral checks upon the imperial power may be, it is certain that 
the houſe of Auſtria has more than once endangered the liberties of the 
empire, and that they have been ſaved by France. Lately, indeed, the 
houſe of Auſtria has met with a powerful oppoſition from the houſe of 
Brandenburgh, in en, of the activity and abilities of the preſent 
king of Pruſſia. Before I cloſe this head, it may be neceſſary to inform 
the reader of the meaning of a term which has of late frequently appeared 
in the German e I mean that of the Pragmatic Sanction. his is 
no other than a proviſion made by the emperor Charles VI. for preſerving 
the-indiviſibility of the Auſtrian dominions in the perſon of the next de- 
ſcendant of the laſt poſſeſſor, whether male or female. This proviſion has 
been often diſputed by other branches of the houſe of Auſtria, who bave 
114 been 
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| been bocaſlonally ſupported by France from political views, though the 


pragmatic ſanction is ſtrongly guarantied by almoſt all the powers of Eu- 
rope. The late emperor, elector of Bavaria, and the late king of Poland, 
aftempted to overthrow it, as being deſcended from the daughters of the 
emperor:Joſeph, elder brother to Charles VI. It has likewiſe been again 
pay part oppoſed by the court of Spain. 5 | 

Few of the territories of the German princes are ſo large as to be af. 
ſigned to viceroys, to be oppreſſed and fleeced at pleaſure ; nor are they 
entirely without redreſs when they ſuffer any grievance ; they may appeal 
to the general diet or great council of the empire for relief. The ſubjects 
of the petty princes in Germany are generally the moſt unkappy ; for 
theſe princes, affecting the grandeur and ſplendor of the more powerful, 
in the number and appearance of their officers and domeſtics, in their pa- 
laces, gardens, pictures, curioſities, guards, bands of muſic, tables, dreſs, 
and furniture, are obliged to ſupport all this vain pomp and parade at the 
expence of their vaſſals and dependants. With reſpect to the burghers 
and peaſants of Germany, the former in many places enjay great privileges 
the latter alſo, in ſome parts, as in Franconia, Swabia, and on the Rhine, 
are generally a free people, or perform only certain ſervices to their ſupe · 
riors, and pay the taxes;- whereas in the marquiſate of Brandenburg, Po. 
merania, Lufatia, Moravia, Bohemia, Auſtria, &c. they may juſtly be 


_ denominated ſlaves, 3 in different degrees. 


Revanves.] Ihe only ievenue falling under this head is that of the 
emperor, who, as ſuch, hath an annual income of about 5 or 5000 pounds 
ſterling, ariſing from ſame inconfiderable fiefs in the Black Foreſt, The 
Auſtrian revenues are immenſe, and are thought to amount ta 9, oo, ooo 


ſterling in Germany and Italy; a ſum that goes far in thoſe countries. 


The father of the late king of Pruſſia, whaſe revenues were not near ſo 
extenſive as thoſe of his ſun, though he maintained a large army, was ſo 
ood an conomiſt that he left 7, ooo, ogo ſterling in his coffers; and ſome 
E. thought that Sileſia alone brings above half a million ſterling every 
year to this king, To behold the magnificence of many of the German 
courts, a ſtranger is apt to conceive very high ideas of the incomes of their 
inces ; which is owing to the high price of money in that country, and 
1 the low price of proviſions and manufactures. In fact, 


© though it is plain that ſome princes have much larger revenues than others, 


yet we cannot ſpeak with any tolerable preciſion on a ſubject of ſuch va. 
riety aud uncertainty, and which comprehends fo. many independent ſtates, 

MLIT AAT STRENGTH.} During the two laſt wars, very little regard 
was paid in carrying them on to the ancient German conſtitutions, the 


whole management being engroſſed by the head of the . houſe of Auſtria, 


The elector of Mentz keeps what is called a matriculation book or regiſter, 
which, among other letters, contains the aſſeſiments of men and money, 
which every prince and ſtate, who are members of the empire, is to ad. 
vance when the army af the empire takes the field. The contributions in 
money are called Roman months, on account of the monthly afſeſiments, 
paid to the emperors when they viſited Rome. Thoſe aff linents, how- 
ever, arg ſubject to great mutability. It is ſufficient here to ſay, that upon 
a moderate computation the ſecular princes of the empire can bring to the 
field 379,000 men, and the eccleſiaſtical 74,500, in all 443,500; of thoſe 
the emperor, as head of the houle at Auſtria, is ſuppoſed to furniſh 


9000. 


The 
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The elector of Mentz may maintain 


The elector of Triers e, e gt 
The elector of Cologne 2 > - 

The biſhop of Nunfler 1 

The biſhop of Liege - - 

The archbiſhop of Saltzburg 

The biſhop of Wurtzburg _ -  - — 

The biſhop of Bamberg eee e ee 

The biſhop of Paderborn ee ee, d 

The biſhop of Oſnaburg - 8 . 

The abbot of Fulda © - - 

The other biſhoprics of the empire = = 

The abbies and provuſtſhips of the empire 


Total of the eccleſiaſtical ptinces „ 


; - - 


— " » 4 5 
- 
: - 
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The em or, for Hun - - - 
| we for 1 8 Sileſia, and Moravia 

| for Auſiria, and other domimons 
The bing of Pruſſia - we WE 
The elector of Saxony - 5 
The elector Palatine ee e, ee oe 
The d1ke of Wirtemburg - - 
The landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel - 3 
The prince of Baden - 3 
The elector of Hanover — e Mah 
The duke of Holſtein - - - 
The duke of Mecklenburg * '. 
Tue prince of Anhalt - . . 
The prince of Lawenburg - __ + 4 
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The clector of Bavaria - - > 
The dukes of Saxony - 3 N 
The prince of Naſſa nn - 
I The other princes and imperial towns Fd 
The ſecular princes . oy fare - | 279000 
The ceclefialtica princes b — - "74500 
453500 | 


By this computation, which is far from being exaggerated, it appears 
that the emperor and empire form the moſt powerful government in Eu- 
rope; and if the whole force was united, and properly directed, G 5 
would have nothing to fear from any of its ambitious neighbours. But 
the different intereſts purſued by the ſeveral princes of Germany, render 
the power of the emperor of little conſequence, except with regard to his 
own forces, which are indeed very formidable. The imperial army was . 
computed, in 1775, to amount to two hundred thouſand. 1 

IMPERIAL, ROYAL, AND 'OTHER } , The emperor of Germany pre- 

TITLES, ARMS,” AND. ORDERS. hee. to be ſucceſſor to the empe- 
rors of Rome, and has long, on. that account, been admitted to a tacit pre- 
cedency on all public occaſions among the powers of Europe. Auſtria is 
but an archdukedome; nor has he, as the head of that houſe, a vote in 
the election of emperor, which is limited to Bohemia, Innumerable are 
the titles of principalities, dukedoms, baronies, and the like, with which be 

is veſted as archduke, The army of the empire are @ black eagle mu 
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two heads, hovering with expanded wings, in a field of gold; and over 
c 


the heads of the eagle is ſeen the imperial crown. On the breaſt of the 
eagle is an eſcutcheon quarterly of eight, for Hungary, Naples, Jeruſa- 
lem, Arragon, Anjou, Gelders, Brabant, and Barr. It would be as uſe- 
leſs as difficult to enumerate all the different quarterings and armorial bear- 
ings of the archducal family. Every elector, and indeed every independ- 
ent prince of any importance in Germany, claims a right of inſtituting 
ordeis; but the emperors pretend that they are not admiſſible unleſs con- 
fu med by them. The emperors of Germany, as well as the kings of 
Spain, confer the order of the Golden Fleece, as deſcended from the 
houſe of Burgundy. The empreſs dowager Eleonora in 1662 and 1666, 
created two orders of ladies, or female knights; and the late empreſs- 
queen inſtituted the order of St. Tereſa. | 

The order of the Golden Fleece was inſtituted at Bruges, in Flanders, on 
the 10th of January 1429, by Philip duke of Burgundy, on the day of 
his marriage with his third wife. It is ſuppoſed that he choſe the badge, 
It being the chief of the ſtaple manufactures of his country. It at firſt 
conſiſted of thirty knights, including the ſovereign, who were of the firſt 
families in the Low Countries, and it ſtill continues to be claſſed with the 
moſt illuſtrious orders of knighthood in Europe. At preſent there are 
two branches of it; of the one, the emperor is fovereign, and the king of 
Spain of the other; all muſt prove theĩr noble deſcent from the twelfth 
century, The motto of the order is Pretium non wilt laberum.” The 
Teutonic order owed its origin to ſome religious Germans in Jeruſalem 
during the cruſades,who aſſumed the title af Teutonic knights, or bre- 
thren of the hoſpital of our Lady of the Germans at Jeruſalem.” Can- 
rade duke of Swabia invited them into Pruſſia about the year 1230, ſoon 
after they conquered Pruſſia for themſelves, and became one of the moſt 
powerful orders in Europe. By the order dividing againſt itſelf they af- 
terwards loſt their power and poſſeſſions; and Albert marquis of Bran- 
denburgh, grand-maſter of the order, on his abjuring popery, abdicated 


the grand-maſterſhip, ſubdued Pruſſia, and expelled all the papiſts who 


followed not his example. The order is now divided into two branches: 
the proteſlant branch, who have a houſe at Utrecht, hath been noticed in 
our accounts of orders in the Netherlands that for papiſts, hath a houſe 
at Mergenheim in Germany, and the members muſt take the oath of ce- 
Abacy. The enſign worn by this branch is worn round the neck, pendent 
to a gold chain. | * 
e time of the inſtitution of the Order of the Red Eagle” is uncer- 
tain. The margrave of Bareith is ſovereign thereof, and it is generally 
beſtowed on general officers. In the year 1690, John George, elector of 
Saxony, and Frederick III. elector of randenburgd, on terminating their 
diſputes, eſtabliſhed the Order of Sincerity,,” as a confirmation and ſecu- 
rity hereafter of their amity. The knights of this order wear a bracelet of 
= on one fide are the names of the two princes, with this device, Amirie 
fincere; on the other fide are two armed hands, joined together, and plac- 
ed on two ſwords, with two palm branches croſied, with this motto, Unis 
AJ. 


hg ay George, duke of Saxe Weiſſenfels, inſtituted the “ Order of the 


| Noble Paſſion,” in the year 1704, of which the duke is the ſovereign. 


Each. knight of the order is to contribute to the maintenance of the maim- 
7 or decayed ſoldiers in the ſervice of the ſovereign. In the year 1709, 

ouiſa Elizabeth, widow of Philip duke of Saxe Meriburg, revived the 
« Order 9 the Death*s Head,” firſt inſtituted in 165 2, by her father the 
duke of Wirtemburg. A princeſs of that houſe alone can be ſovereign 
af .it, and none but women of virtue and merit (birth and fortune not re- 


Larded) 
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ed) can be received into it; They are to avoid gaming, theatrical 
amuſements, and luxuries of all kinds. The badge of the order is #'death's 
head enamelled white, ſurmounted with a crofs pattee black: above the 
croſs pattẽe, another croſs compoſed of five jewels, by which it Hangs to a 
black ribband edged with white, and on the ribband theſe words, memento 
mori, worn at the breaſt. Elk ry ; Lg eee 
The great order of Wirtemburg, is that © of te Chace,” inſtituted in 
the year 1702, by the then duke; and improved in the year 1719. 
On the left ſide of the coat is a ſilver ſtar embroidered, of the fame figure 
as the badge, in the middle of a green cirele, with the motto, Amicitia, 
Virtutiſque Fædus. The feſtival of this order is on St. Hubert's day, he 
being the patron of ſportſ men. ene 
In the year 1709, the elector Palatine revived the “ Order of St. Hu- 
bert,” firſt inſtituted by a duke of Juliers and Cleves, in memory of a'vic- 
tory gained by him on St. Hubert's day, in 447. All the knights have 
either military employments or penſions. The archbiſhop af Saltzburgh 
in 1701, inſtituted the Order & Si. Rupert, in bononr of the founder 
and patron of the ſee he held, and as the apoſtle of his country. As the 
archbiſhop is the richeſt and moſt powerful ptince of Bavaria next to the 
elector, his order is in good eſteem. In the year 1729, Albert, elector of 
Bavaria, inſtituted the Order of St. George, the Defender ef the Inmacu- 
late Conception.” The knights of which ate obliged to prove their no- 
bility by father and mother for five generations. 2 * | "$43 5 
The Order of the Golden Lion, inſtituted by the preſent land rave 
of Heſſe Caſſel, is equally a military and civil order, but moſtly conferted 


on general afficers. The preſent landgrave hath alſo inſtituted the mili- - 
tary . Order of Merit, the badge of which, is a gold croſs of eight points 


enamelled white, and in the centre this motto, Pro Viriute et Fidelitate ; 


it is worn at the coat button-hole, pendent to a blue riband edged with. 
ſilver. | ad ton 15 


HisroxyY.] The manners of the ancient Germans are well deſeribed 


by the elegant and manly pencil of Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian, They 
were a brave and independent race of men, and peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by 
their love of liberty and arms. They oppoſed the force of the Roman em- 
pire, not in its origin or its decline, but after it had arrived at maturity, 
and ſtill continued in its full vigour. The country was divided into 3 num-. 


ber of principalities, independent of each other, though occaſionally con- 


nected by a military union for defending themſelves againſt ſuch enemies 
as threatened the liberties of them all. At length the Neath power, 

nected with artifice, prevailed over a great part of Germany, and it was 
reduced to the condition of a province. When the Roman empire was. 
ſhattered by the northern barbarians, Germany was over-run by the 
Franks about the year 480, and a conſiderable part of it long remained in 
ſubjection to earls and marquiſſes of that nation. In this ſituation Germa- 
ny continued, notwithſtanding the efforts of particular chieftains, or 


princes, to reduce the reſt into ubjection, until the beginning of the ninth, | 


century: then it was that Charlemagne, one of thoſe eccentric and ſu- 

rior geniuſes who ſometimes ſtart up in a barbarous age, firſt extended, 
bis military power, and afterwards his civil authority over the whole of this 
empire. The poſterity of Charlemagne inherited the empire of Ger- 
many until the death of Lewis III. in the year 9117, at which time the 
different princes, aſſuming their original independence, rejected the 
Carlovinian line, and placed Conrade, duke of Franconia, on the 
throne. Since this time, Germany has ever been conſidered as an 
e ective monarchy. Princes of different families, according to the pre- 


yalence of their intereſt and arms, have inounted the thrane. Of. 
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theſe. the moſt conſiderable, until the Auſtrian line acquired the im- 
perial power, were the houſes of Saxony, | Franconia, aud Swabia. The 
reigns of theſe emperors contain nothing more remarkable than the con- 
teſts between them and the popes. From hence, in the beginting of the 
thirteenth century, aroſe the factions of the Guelphs and-Gibbelines, of 
which the former was attached to the pope, and the latter to the emperor; . 
a0 both; by their violence and inveteracy, tended to-diſquiet the empire 
ſeveral ages. The emperorstoo were often at war with the Turks, and 
ſometimes the German princes, as happens in all elective kmpdoms, with 
ane another about the ſucceſſion. But what more deſerves the attention 
of 2 jucheious reader than all thoſe noiſy but unintereſting diſputes, is the 
fs of government in Germany, which was in ſome meaſure oppofite 
to that of the other kingdoms of Europe. When the empire, raiſed by 
Charlemagne, fell afunder, all the different independent princes aſſumed 
the right of eleclion; and thoſe now diſtinguiſhed by the name of electors, 
no peculiar or legal influence in appointing a ſucceſſor to the imperial 
bone; they were only the officers of the king's honfhold, his ſecretary, 
his ſtewards, chaplain, marfhal,. or maſter of his horſe, ' &c; By degrees, 
as K. y lived near the king's perſon, and, like all other princes, had inde- 
pendeat territories belonging to them, they increaſed their influence and 
| of Otho III. of the houfe of Saxony, in the year. 
984, acquired the. ſole right of eled ing the emperor v. Thus, whiſe in 
other kingdoms of Europe, the dignity of the great lords, who were all 
eriginally allodial, or independent barons, was diminiſhed by the power 
the king, as in France, and by the influence of the people, as in 
Feat Britain; in Germany, on the other hand, the power of the electors 
was Failed upon the ruins of the emperor's ſupremacy, and of the peoples 
juriſdiction. Otho I. having, in the year 962, united Italy to the empire 
of Germany, procured a decree from the clergy that he and his ſucceſſors 
mould have the power of nominating the pope, and of granting inveſtitures 
won; Heng V. a weak and wicked prince, in the year 1122, ſur- , 
ndcred up the right of inveſtiture and other powers, to the diſgrace of 
the imperjal dignity : but pope Benedict XII. retuſing abſolution to Le- 
wis V. of Bavaria, in 1338, it was declared, in the diet of the empire, that 
the majority of ſuffrages of the electoral college ſhould confer the empire 
without ihe conſent of the pope, that he had-no ſuperiority over the em- 
erur, nor any right to reject or to approve of elections. In 1438, Al 
ert II. archduke of Auſtria, was elected emperor, and the imperial dig- 
Nity continued in the male line of that family for three hundred years, 
One of his ſucceſſors, Maximilian, married the heireſs of Charles duke 
of Burgundy, whereby Burgundy, and the ſeventeen provinces of the 
Netherland were annexed to the houſe of Auſtria, Charles V. 
grandfon of Maximilian, and heir to the kingdom of Spain, in right of 
is mother, was elected emperor in the year 1519. Under him Mexico 


and Peru were conquered by the Spaniards, and in his reign happened the 


reformation of religion in ſeveral parts of Germany, which however was 
not confirmed by public authority till the year 1648, by the treaty of 
Weſtphalia, and in the reign of Ferdinand III. The reign of Charles V. 


Was continually diſturbed by his wars with the German princes and the 
French king. Francis I. Though ſucceſsful in the beginning of his reign,” 
- kis good - 

- #hich, with 


1 5 toward the concluſton of it began to for ſake him; 
er reaſons, occaſioned his abdication of the crown. 


Wiguefort ſaith, chat nothing was ſcttled 25 to the number of electors, or the elec- 
torul dgnity, till Charles IV. who was chefen emperor in 1347. and made that famous 


. conſtitution for the election of cmperors, called the Goldin Bull, from rhe crapecor's gol- 


den-ſcal (Sia afhxed to it. i 
| ' His 
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| Hisbrother, Ferdinand I. who, in 158, ſucceeded to the throne, proved 
a moderate prince with re zard to religion. He had the addreſs to get. his 
ſon Maximilian declared Ring of the Romans in his own lifetime, and died 
in 1864. By his laſt will he ordered, that if either his own male iſſue, ur 
that uf his brother Charles, ſhould fail, his Auſtrian eſtates ſhould revert 
to his ſecond daughter Anne, wife to the elector of Bavaria, and her iſſue, 
I mention this deſtination, as it gave riſe to the late oppoſition made by 

the houſe of Bavuria to the pragmatic ſanction, in favour. of the late em- 
Ppreſs queen of 2 the death of her father Charles VI. The 
reign of Maximilian II. was diſturbed with internal commotions, and 
an invaſion from the Turks; but he died. 23 in 2576. He was ſuc⸗ 
ceeded by his ſon Rodolph, who was involved in wars wirh the Hungarians, 
and in differences with his brother Matthias, to whom he ceded Hungary 
and Auſtria in his life-time. He was ſucceeded in the empire by Mat- 
thias, under wham the reformers, who went under the names of Luther- 
aus and Calviniſts, were ſo much divided among themſelves, as to threaten 
the empire with a civil war. The ambition of Matthias at laſt reconcited 
them y but the Bohemians revolted, and threw the imperial commiſſaries 
out of a window at Prague. This gave riſe to a ruinous war, which laſted 
thirty years. Matthias thought to have exterminated both parties; but 
they formed a confederacy, called the Evange/ic League, which was coun- 
teu balanced by A Catholic League. . fi 4 * eiten 
Matthias dying in 1618, was ſucceeded. by his eouſin Ferdinand II. but 
the Bohemians offered their crown to Frederic the elector Palatine, the, 
moſt powerful r Id Germany, and ſon· in law to his Britan - 
nie majeſty, James I. t prince was incautious enough to accept of the 
crown ; but he loſt it, being entirely defeated by the duke of Bavaria and 
the imperial generals, at the battle of Prague: and he was alſo deprived : of 
his on eleQorate, the beſt part of which was given to the duke of Bava- 
ria. The Proteſtant princes of Germany, however, had among them at 
this time many able commanders, who were at the head of armies, and con- 
tinued the war with great firmneſs and intrepidity; among them were the 
margrave of Baden Dourlach; Chriſtian duke of .Brunſwic, and count 
Mansfield ; the laſt was one of the beſt generals of the age. Chriſtian IV. 
king of Denmark, declared for them; and Richelieu, the French miniſter, 
was not fond of ſeeing the houſe of Auſtria aggrandiſed. The emperor, 
on the other hand, had excellent generals; and Chriſtian having put him- 
ſelf, at the head of the evangelic league, was defeated by Tilly, an impe- 
rialiſt of great reputation in war. Ferdinand made ſuch a uſe of his ad- 
yantages obtained over the proteſtants, that they formed a freſh con fede- 
racy at Leipſic, of which the celebrated Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Swg- 
den, was at the head. I have already deſcribed his amazing victories and 
progreſa, till he was killed at the battle of Lutzen, in 1632. But the pro- 
teſtant cauſe did not die with him. He had brought up a ſet of heroes 
ſuch as the duke of Saxe Weimar, Torſtenſon, Banier, and others, who 
ſhook the Auſtrian power, till, under the mediation of 8weden, a gene- 
ral peace was coneluded among all the powers at war, at Munſter, in the 
year 1648; which forms the baſis of the preſent political ſyſlem of Eu- 
rope. | | fern tending os 
erdinand II. died in 1637, and was ſucceeded by his fon Ferdinand III. 
who died in 1657, and was ſucceeded by the emperor Leopold, à ſevere, 
unamiable, and not very fortunate prince. He had two great powers to 
contend with; France on the one ſide, and the Turks on te other; and 
was a loſer in his war with both. France took from him Alſace, and ma- 
ny other frontier places of the empire; and the Turks would have taken 
x \ Vienna, 
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Vienna, had not the fiege been raifed by John Sobieſki, king of Poland. 
Prince Eugene, of Savoy, was a young adventurer in armsabour the year 
1697; and being one of the imperial generals, gave the Turks the firſt 
checks they received in Hungary, and by the peace of Carlowitz in 1699, 
Tranſylvania was ceded to thè emperor. The empire, however, could nat 
have withſtood the power of France, had not the prinde of Orange, after. 
wards kSig William III. of England, laid the foundation of the grand 
ee apart the French power; the conſequences of which have been 
already deferibed,/ The Hungarians, ſecretly encouraged by the French, 
and exaſperated by the unfeeling tyranny of Leopold, were ſtill in arms, 
under the protection of the Porte or Furks, when that prince died in 170g, 
Ile was ſucceeded by his ſen Joſeph; who put thb electors of Cologne 
And Bavaria to the ban of the empire; but being very ill ſerved by-prince 
Lewis of Baden, the general of the empire, the French partly regovered 
their affairs, notwithſtanding their repeated defeats. The duke of Marl. 
borough, though he obtained very ſplendid victories, had not all the ſuc- 
tels he expected or deſer ved. Joſeph himſelf was ſuſpected of à deſigu to 
ſuhyert the Germanic libeities 7 and it was plain, by his conduct, that he 
enpected En n oar in the war, which was 
thiefly carried on for his benefit. The Engliſh were diſguſted'at his/flow- 
_ neſs and ſelfſhneſs; but he died in 1711, before he had reduced the! Hun 
arians; and leaving no male iſſue, was ſucceeded in the empire byciis bro: 
er Charles VI. whom the alties were endeavouring to ptabe on the throne 
of * in oppofitjon to Phihip duke of Anjou, grandſon to Lewis XIV. 
When the peace of Utrecht took place in 151% Charles at firſt made a 
mne w as if he would continue the war; but found himſtlf unable, now that 
be was forſaken by the Engliſh; He therefore was obliged to conclude a 
peace with France at Baden, in 17 14, that he might attend the progreſs of 
the Turks in Hungary, where they received a total defeat frum prince Eu. 
gene, at the battle of Peterwaradin. They received another of equal im: 
ftance from the fame general in 1717, before Belgrade, whichfell into the 
nds of the imperialiſts ;/ and next year the peace of Paſſarowitz, between 
them and the Turks, was contladed, Charles employedevery minute of his 
leiſure in making arrangements for increaſing and preſerving his hereditary 
dominions in Italy and the Mediterranean. Happily for him, the crown 
of Britain devolved to the houſe of Hanover; an event which gave him u 
very deciſive weight in Europe, by the connections between George I. and 
H. in the empire. Charles was fenſible of this, and carried matters with 
fo high a hand, that about the years 1724 and 1725, 4 brearh enſued be- 
tween him and George I.; and ſo unſteady was the ſyſtem of affairs all over 
Europe at that time, that the capital ee often changed their old alli- 
ances; and concluded new ones, contradictory to their intereſt. Without en- 
tering into eee. it is ſufficent to obſerve, that the ſafety of Hano- 
ver. and its aggrandiſement, was the main object of the Britiſh couit; as 
that of the emperor was the eſtabliſhment of the pragmatic ſanction, in fa- 
vour of his daughter, the late empreſs- queen, he having no male iſſue. Mu- 
tual conceſſions upon thoſe great points reſtored a good underſtanding, be- 
tween George II. and the emperor Charles; and the elector of Saxony, be 
ing prevailed upon by the proſpect of gaining the throne of Paland, relin- 
quiſhed the great claims he had upon the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. 

The emperor, after this, had very bad ſucceſs in a war he entered into 
with the Turks, which he had undertaken chiefly to indemnify himſelf for 
the great ſacrifices he had made in Italy to the princes of the houſe of Bour- 

bon. Prince Eugene was then dead, and he had no general to ſupply his 
place. The ſyſtem of France under cardinal Fleury, happened at that time 
to be -pacific, and ſhe obtained for him, from the Turks, a better peace 


— 


than 
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than he had reaſon to expect. Charles, to keep the German and other 
European powers eaſy, had, before his death, given his eldeſt daughter, 
the late empreſs- queen, in marriage to the duke of Lorrain, a prince who 
could bring no acceſſion of power to the Auſtrian family. Charles died in 

40. i 55 3 * 181 
140 5 was no ſooner in the grave, than all he had ſo long laboured for muſt 
have been overthrown, had it not been for the firmneſs of George II. The 
pragmatic ſanction was attacked on all bands. The . Pruſſia, 
with a powerful army entered, and conquered Sileſia, which he ſaid had 
been wrongfully diſmembered from his family. The king of Spain and the 
elector of — ſet up claims directly incompatible with the progmatie 
ſanction, and in this they Lange by France; though all thoſe powers 
had ſolemnly guaranteed it. The imperial throne; after a conſiderable vai 
cancy, was filled up by the elector of Bavaria, who took the title of Chatles 


VII. in January 1742. The French poured their armies into Bohemia, 
where they took Prague; and the queen of Hungary, to take off the weight 
of Pruſſia, was forced to cede to that prince the moſt valuable part of the 
duchy of Sileſia by a formal treaty. | Was Ba © 0 1 
Her youth, her beauty, and ſufferings, and the noble fortitude with 
which ſhe bure them, touched the hearts of the Hungarians, into whoſe 
arms ſhe threw herſelf and her little fon ; and though they had been always 
remarkable for their diſaffection to the houſe of Auſtria, they declared una» 
nimouſly in her favour. Her generals drove the French out of Bohemia # 
and George II. at the head of an Engliſn and Hanoverian army, garned 
the battle of Dettingen in 1743. Charles VII. was at this time miſerable 
n the imperial throne, and driven out of his electoral domimions; as had 
— his anceſtor in queen Anne's reign, for ſiding with France} arid would 
have given the queen of Hungary almoſt her own terms; but ſhe hanghtily 
and impoliticly rejected all accommodation; though adviſed to it by his Bet: 
tannic majeſty, her beſt, and indeed only friend. This obſtinacy gave a cos 
lour for the king of Pruſſia to invade Bohemia, under pretence of ſupport- 
ing the imperial digaity: but though he took Prague, and ſubdued the 
greateſt part of the kingdom, he was not ſupported by the French; upon 
which he abandoned all his conqueſts, and retired to Sileſta. This event 
confirmed the obſtinacy of the queen of Hungary, who came to an accom- 
modat ion with the emperor, that ſhe might recover Sileſia. Soon after; his 
imperial majeſty, in the beginning of the year 1745, died; and the duke 
of Lorrain, then grand- duke of Tuſcany, tonſort to her Hungarian majeſty, 
aſter ſurmounting ſome difficulties, was choſen dperdrp 
Francis 1. n gy, + orb 
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continued in the Lo Countries, not only to the diſadvantage, but to the 
diſcredit of the Auſtrians and Dutch, till it was finiſhed by the treaty of Aix- 
Ja-Chapeile, in April 1748. By that treaty, Sileſia was once more guaranteed 
to the king of Pruſſia. It was not long before that monarch's jeaiouſies were 
renewed and verified; and the empreſs of Ruſſia's views falling in with 
thoſe of the empteis · queen and the king of Poland, who were unnaturally 
ſupported by France in their new ſchemes, a freſh war was kindled iu the 


empire, in the year 1756. The king of Pruffia declared againſt the admiſ- 


fon of the Ruſſians into Germany, and his Britannic majeſty againſt that of 
the French. Upon thoſe 3 all former differences between theſe 
monarchs were ſorgatten, and the Britiſh parliament agreed to pay an an- 
pual ſubſidy of u. torhis Pruſſian majeſty during the continuance of 
the war, the flames of which were now rekindled with more fury than ever. 
His Pruſſian majeſty once more broke into Saxony, defeated the Imperial 
neral Brown at the battle of Lowoſitz, forced the Saxons to lay down 
air arms, though almoſt impregnably fortified at Pirna, and the elector 
of Saxony again fied! to his regal dominions in Poland. After this, his 
Proflian majeity was put to the ban of the empire; and the French poured, 
one quarter, their armies, as the Ruſſians did by another, into Germany. 
condact of his Pruſſian majeſty on this occaſion is the moſt amazing 


| that is to be met with in hiſtory, - He broke ance more into Bohemia with 


inconceivable rapidity, and defeated an army of ioo, ooo Auſtrians, under 
general Brown, who was killed, as the brave marſhal Schwerin was on the fide 
of the Pruſſians. He then beſieged Prague, and plied it with a moſt tre- 
mendous artillery ; but juſt as he was beginning to imagine that his troops 
were invincible, they were defeated at Colin, by the Auſtrian general Daun, 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and to fall back upon Eiſenach. The operations 
of the war now multiplied every day. The Imperialiſts, under count Daun 
were formed into excellent troops: but they were beaten at the battle of 
Liſſa, and the Pruſſians took Breſlau, and obtained many other great ad- 
vantages. The Raſſians, after entering Germany, gave a new turn to the 
aſpect of the war; and the cautious, yet enterpriſing genius of count Daun, 
laid his Pruſſian majeſty under infinite difficulties, notwithſtanding all his 
amazing victories. At firſt he defeated the Ruſſians at Zorndorf; but anat. 
tack made upon his army, in the night · time, by count Daun at Hochkirchen, 
had almoſt proved fatal to his affairs, though he retrieved them with admi- 
rable preſence af mind. He was obliged, however, to ſacrifice Saxony, 
for the ſafety of Sileſia: and it has been obſerved, that few periods of hiſtory 
afford ſuch raum for reflection as this campaign did; fix ſieges were raiſed 
almoſt at the ſame time; that of Colberg, by the Ruſſians; that of Leip- 
fic, by. the duke of Deux Ponts, who commanded the army of the empire; 
that of Dreſden, by Daun; and thoſe of Neiſs, Coſel, and Torgau, alſo by 
the Auſtrians. | EY, : | Tz 

_ Brevity obliges me to omit many capital ſcenes which paſſed at the ſame 
time in Germany, between the French, who. were driven ont of Hanover, 
and the Engliſh, or their allies. The operations on both fides are of little 
importance to hiſtory, becauſe nothing was done that. was deciſive, though 
extremely burdenſomeant>ioody to Great Britain. Great was the ingra- 
titude of the empreſs-queen to his Britannic. majeſty, and his allies, who 
were now daily threatened with the ban of the empire. The Ruſſians had 
taken poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Pruſſia, and laid fiege to Colberg, the 


only er of his Pruſſian majeſty in the Baltic. Tili then, he had enter- 
t 


ta iued too mean an opinion of the Ruſſians; but he ſoon ſounil them 1 


far the moſt formidable enemies he had, advancing under count Soltiko 
ih a body ot , 00,000 men, to Sileſia. In this diſtreſs he ated with a cou- 


rage 
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rage and reſslution that bordered upon deſpair ; but was, at laſt, totally 
defeated by the Ruſſians, with the loſs of 20,200 of his beſt men, in a bat- 
tle neat Frankfort. He became now the tennis-ball of fortune. Succeed» 
ing defeats ſeemed to announce his ruin, and all avenues towards peace 
were ſhut up, He I! loft, ſince the firſt of October 1756, the great mar. 
ſhal Keith, and forty brave generals; beſides thoſe who were wounded an 
made priſoners. At Landfhut, the Imperial general, Laudohn, defeat 
his army under Fouquet, on which he had great dependance, and thereby 
opened to the Auſtrians a ready gate into gileſia. None but his Pruſſian mas 
jeſty would, have thought of continuing the war under ſuch. repeated loſſes ; 
but every defeat he received ſeemed to give him freſh ſpirits, It is not per- 
haps very eaſy to account for the N of his enemies after his defeat 
near Frankfort, by. by the jealouſy which the Imperial generals entertained 
of their Ruſſian allies. They had taken Berlin,. and laid the inhabitants 
under pecuniary contributions; but towards the end of the campaign, he 
defeated the N in the battle of Torgau, in which count Daun was 
wounded. This was the beſt fought action the king of Pruſſia had eve 
been engaged in, but it coſt him 10,000 of his beſt trogps, and was attend 
with no great conſequences in his favour. New reinforcements which ar- 
rived every day from Ruſſia, the taking of Colberg by the Ruſfians, and 
of Schweidaits by the Auſtrians, fremgd almoſt to have completed his ruin, 
when his moſt formidable enemy, the empreſs of Rufſia, died, January 5, 
1762; George II. had died on the 25th of October, 176ſe. 
Ihe deaths of thoſe Maſtcious pferde were followed, by great conſe · 
quences. The Britiſh miniſtry George III. were. ſolieitous to put ay 
end to the war, and the new emperor of Rufſia recalled his armies. His 
Pruſſian majeſty was, notwith anding, ſo very much ceduced- by his loſſes, 
that the emprels queen, probably, would have completed his deſttuctiog, 
had it nat been for the wiſe, backwardneſs of the other German princes, 
not to ännihilate the houſe of, Brandenburgh. At firſt the empreſs- queen 
rejected all terms propoſed her, and e 39,200, men to be added to. her 
armies. The viſible backwardneſs of her generals to execute her ordert, 
and the ſucceſſes obtained by his Pruſſian majeſty, at laſt prevailed upon 
her to Wee an armiſtice, which was ſoon followed by the treaty of Huberts- 
burg, Febru Ly 1703, which again ſecured to his Pruſſian majeſty 
the poſſeſſion of Sileſia. EOF IT nt Ons 
Upon the death of the emperor, her huſband, in 1765, her ſon Joſeph, 
who had been crowned king of the Romans in 1764. ucceeded him in-the 
empire. Soon after his acceſſion, he diſcovere 


great talents for govern- 
ment; and for r other countries. He joined in the diſmember · 
ment of Poland, with Ruſſia and Pruſſa, He paid a viſit incognito, and 
with moderate attendants, ta Rome, and the principal eourts of Italy; and 
had a perſonal interview with: his Pruffian majeſty, though this did not pre- - 
vent hoſtilities $92 being commenced between Auſtria and Pru | 
count of the ſucceſſion to the electorate of Bavaria, The «Auſtrian claims 
on this occaſion were very unjuſt, but in the ſupport of them, while the 
contelt continued, the emperor diſplayed great military ſkill. Though vaſt 
armies were brought into the field. on. both ſides, no action happened of 
much importance, and an-accommadation at length took place. After this 
event, the emperor. was much better employed than in the, operations of 
war, except in his late demands on the Dutch for the free navigation of the 
Scheldt, Ee * to he ſtipulation of former trraties; in obſervance | 
of which, to ſupport is anceſtors, the Dutch as well as Englifſi ſpent many 
millions of money, and ſacrificed thouſands of ſouls, He endeavoured, 
however, to promote the 1 his ſübjecis, granted a moſt liberal 
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perſons of his rank. He loved the conver 


and the elector of Saxony, is the moſk themor e event ſince the peace wi 
renn nne B12 (4 . eld ILICFA 21 


change of the Netherlands for Bayar 


religious toleration, and ſuppreſſed moſt of the religious orders of both ſexes 

as being utterly uſelets and even pernicious to ſociety ; and in 1783, by an 

edit, aboliſhed the remains of ſer vitude and villanage, and fixed alſo the 

fees of the lawyers at 4 moderate amount, granting them a penſion in lieu. 

He alſo aboliſhed the uſe of torture in his hereditary dominions, and remov- 
ed many of the grievances under which the peaſants and common people 

laboured. He was a prince of a philoſophical turn of, mind, aud mixed 

with his fubje&ts with an eaſe and affability that are very uncommon in 

| | Kada of ingenious men, and 

"appeared ſolicitotis.to cultivate that extenſive knowledge, which ennobles 
thoſe who adorn'the elevated ſtation'to Which he had been raiſed, * © © 
Peter-Lebpold, grand duke of Tuſcany ſucceeded his brother Jofeph IT, 


— 


and e RA <hoh2- ab e by repeated inſtances of moderation and ſo. 


Iidprinciples, "His firmer management of his Italian ſovereignty, which 
was prudent and beneffcent, ſhewed that he afpired to truet reputation, 
than can be acquired by the mere ſplendouis of royalty. —Oße of the bi- 
Mops of diane, having refuſed his licence to Nets 1 ſubject to marry | 
'#proteftant'y man, the emperor difmilied him from his ſee; but pardoned 
him afterwards upon conceſſion, and deſired the biſhop to exhoft his bre- 
thren to comply with the imperial ordinances, elſe no favour ſhould be 
r e e e r 
Tue conference at Pilmitz, between the emperor, the king of Pruſſia 
e Wo ONE witch | go Fre Feed 
A proportional diminutiop of kg Ai Auftria and Pruffia, the ex- 

e id, the ſecularization of many German 
Þiſhoprics; are f. me of the articles mentioned. A more probable object 
ds to eſtabliſh an alliance Between the above powers for mutual defence, 


- «and för the preſervation of the peace of Germany. 


Moſt of the fart tranſaftions of this empire, as belonging to the affdirs of 
France, are related in our account of that nation, under which they will 
— — more clear and connected. After much irreſolution, Leopold ſeemed 
ut gength reſolved on war, when he died of a pleuritic fever oh the" firſt. of 
March 1795, after ah illneſs of four days. es . 
His ſon Francis was raifed to the imperial throne in the middle of July 
following. The politics of the court of Vienna continue unchanged, and 
Francis ſeems eyen a more violent enemy to the French revolution than his 


father. Attached to his unde's example, he is fond of war; but his con- 


ſtitution is ſaĩd to be weak, and his abilities have not been much tried. 
r n e eee eien . 11 STIR Ot 


"Joſe hk Benedict-Auguſtus, emperor of Germauy, was born in 1741, 
"crowned king of the Romans in 1761, facteeded bis father as emperor in 


44 765, mariied the ſame year the princeſs, Ioſephina- Maria, of avaria, 
ho died in 1767. He hack by his firſt wife (the princeſs of Parma) a 


daughter. Therefa ERzabeth, born in 1762, but ſhe is dead and the em- 
Peror had no iſſue by his laſt conſort. 70 
Peter. Leopolu, the fate emperor, ſucceeded his brother as King of Hungary 
and Bohemia, on Feb. fo, 17%, and was crowned king of the Romans on 
the zoth of Sept. following! He Was born May 5, 1747; married Feb. 
16, 765, Maria Louifa of Spain, aud died March 1, 1792, not without 
fuſpicion of poiſon. His empreſs died the 15th of May following. 
4055 Fraheis Jofebh; Charles, emperor of Gerrgany, and grand duke of Tuſ- 
cany. He was Porn Feb. z, 1768; marred Jan. 6, 1788, Elizabeth, 
+ princeſs of Wertemberg, who died 1790. He married adly, Sept. 17, 
1790, Maria Therefa of Naples, 7 nnn = 
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On the death of his father Peter- Leopold, late emperor, March iſt. 1792, 
he ſacteeded to the crown of Hungary and Bohemia, and July 14, 1792, 
was elected emperor of Germany. l 
He had no iſſue by his firſt marriage. By the latter he has a daughter 
Maria Thereſa, born Dec. 12, 1791. . | 
The late emperor Peter-Leopold had 15 children, the eldeſt of whom is 
the preſent emperor ; the others are, | | . 
© Ferdinand-Jofeph, born May 5, 1769; married Sept. 17, 1790, Maria- 
Amelia of Naples. 778 8 n 
Charles Lewis, born Sept. 3, 1771. 
Alexander - Leopold- Joſeph; born Aug. 1, 1772. 
Maximilian, born Dec. 23, 1774, died May 9, 1778. 
Joſeph-Anthony, born May 9, 17766. 
Anthony-Victor, born Aug. 31, 1779. | 
A ſon, born Jan. 20, 1782. | 
*  Regnier-Jerom, born Sep. 30, 1783. | 
. Thereſa: Joſepba-Charlotta-Jane, born Jan. 14, 1767. | ef 
Maria, born Jan. 14, 1767; married Oct. 18, 1787, Anthony bro- 
ther to the elector of Saxony, | . 
Mary Ann - Ferdinanda- Joſepha, born April 2, 1770. ** 
Mary Clementina-Joſepha, born April 24, 1777; married Sept 1790, 
Francis-Jannarius prince royal of Naples. | 
Maria-Jofepha-Thereſa, born Oct. 15, 1780» | 1 
A princeſs, born Oct. 22, 1784. 
M.,jria-Antonictta, 0 died in 1786. 5 ; 
The late 'emperor has living two ſiſters, and one brother zumarried. 
Thoſe married are, | 
Maria: Chriſtiana- Joſepha, born May 13, 1742; married April 8, 1766, 
to prince Albert of Saxony. e L i Wh 
Maria- Amelia-Joſepha, born Feb. 26, 1746; married to the reigning 
duke of Parma, June 27, 1769. 
_ Mary-Caroline Louiſa, born Aug. 13, 17523 married April 7, 1768, 
to the king of the Two Sicihes, | | 
Ferdinand-Ch.-Antonine, born June 1, 1754; married to the princeſs 
Maria Beatrice of Modena, and has iſſue. | 
Maria-Antonietta, born Nov. 2, 1755 3 married to Lewis XVI. the 
late unfortunate king of the French. 
_ +Erxcrtoss:] Three Eccleſiaſtical Electors, called Electoral Highneſles ; 
and five ſecular ones, moſt Serene Electoral Highneſſe. 
EccLEsIASTICAL ELEcToxs,]. 1. Frederic-Charles-Joſeph, baron 
of Erthal, -archbiſhop and elector of Mentz, born July 18, 1774. 
2. Prince Clement of Saxony (ſon of Aug. III. king of Poland) born 
Sept. 28, 11739, - archbiſhop and elector of Treves, Feb. 10, 1768, aſſo 
biſhop of Treiſingen and Augſburg, by diſpenſation from the pope. 
3. Maximilian-Francis, brather to the late emperor, grand- maſter of the 
Teutonic order, archbiſhop and. elector of Cologne, and biſhop of Mun- 
ſter, born Dec. 8, 17566. | ö 
Sxcul ax Exkcroks.] 14 Franeis-Joſeph- Charles, emperor of Ger- 
many, king of Hungary, Bohemia, &c. born Feb. 3, 1768. | 
2. Frederic-Auguſtus, IV. elector and duke of Saxony, born Dec. 23, 
5 750; married Jan. 17, 1769, to the princeſs Amelia -Auguſta, de Deux 
onts. N . » i 
3. Charles. Frederic, elector and mai quis of Brandenburg. 
4. The prince of Deux Ponts, elector Palatine, &c. 
5. George III. king of Great Britain, elector of Hanover, &c. 
| Fn Ro if: jb; K k 2 O SAXE« 
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'S$axz-Gorna.). Erneſt Lewis, * of, nephew to the late eG 
dowager of Wales, born Jan. 30, 1745 3, married ies 21,, {7 Wl to Mas 
ria Charlotte of Saxe-Meningen, by whom he has, | 

1. Erneſt, born Feb. 2, 1770. 

2. Emilius-Leopold, born Nov. 24, 1772. | 
His brother Auguſtus, born Aug. 14, 174 

MecKLENBUROBE,] The houſe o Mecklenburgh is Adel i into two 
branches, viz. _- 

I. Mecklenburgh Schwerin. —PFregeric, reigning. duke, bon Nov. 9 
1717; married in 1746, Louiſa Frederica, daughter of Frederic Louis, 
Hereditary prince o ertemburg Stutgard, born Feb, 3s aa; they 


have no iſſue—Iſſue of the late Prince Louis, by the Fee arias 80 · 
phia, of Saxe-Coburg-Saaelfield, 


Frederic-Francis, born Dec. 10, 17556. 

Princeſs Ulrica Sophia, fiſter to the reigning "Y born fat I, 
1723, governeſs of the convent of Ruhne. 

it. Nlecklenburgh Strelitz.— Adolphus-Frederic, r cigning duke (knight 


. 
. 


| - lat „born May g, 17; 8.— is brothers and ier are, 


rles Lewis Fr ade a Lieut, general in the Hanoverian Eryice, 
rn Oct. 10, 1741 ; ied Sept. 18, 1368, to n 
iſa, of Heſſe-Daraiſta t, by whom he had iſſue, * 


1. Carolina-Georgina-Louiſa-Fredepica, born Nov. 5 1769. 

2. Thereſa. Matilda-Amelia, born April 5, 1778. 

2. Erneſt- Gotlob- Albert, major · general in the Havorerian. ere, 
and governor of Zell, born Aug. 717 

3. Chriſtiana-Sophia- Ae bor 2 6, 17 

4. Charlotte, reh conſort of Great Britain, aal 19, 1744 3 o. 
"ried Sept, 8, 1701 ; crowned eh 22, Ng ; 
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1 KINGDOM or N enn nl 1 
DUCAL PRUSSIA, 2: | 


29.40—to 88. 0 N. 
| Long 155 2 25 2 E. 


Casting 22,144 ſquare miles, with 6 hats £1 in Uh The 
whole dominions bc,c00 an a 12 vith 104 inhabitants to Each. 


StrvariOn, BOUNDARIES, country is bounded to 50 
AND | EXTENT» / "North — part of Samogitia; 
"Y South, by Poland Proper 1 aſovia ; to the Eaſt, by part o Lichen. 
nia; and to the Weſt, by liſh Prufha and the Baltic. Its greateſt length 
is about 160 miles, and breadth about TI Be: i 
Naur, AIR, 8011, PRODUCE, /#' The name of Pruſſia is probably de- 
AND RIvERS. rived from the Boruſſi, the ancient in- 
habitants of the country. The air; upon the whole, is wholeſome, and the 
foil fruit ful in corn and other commodities, and affords plenty of pit- coal 
and fue}. Its anima productions are horſes, ſheep, deer, and game, wild 
boars, and foxes. Its rivers and lakes are well ſtored with fiſnhes; and am- 
ber, which is thought to be formed of an oil coagulated with vitriol, is found 
an its coaſts towards the Baltic. The woods furniſh the inhabitants with 
wax, honey, and pitch, beſides quantities of pat - aſhes. The rivers. here 
ſometimes do damage by inundations; and the pr 3 Viſtula, 
che Pregel, the Memel or Mammel, the Paſfarge, and the E 
PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, As Pruſſia, ſince the be- 
CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIUNS» feng, of the preſent cen- 


tury 
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tury, has become a moſt reſpectable power upon the continent of Europe, 
T ſhall, for the information of my readers, 9 5 from my uſual plan, 
that I may bring before their eyes the whole of his Pruſſian majeſty's ter» 
ritories, which lie ſcattered in other diviſions of n Poland, Swit- 


zerland, and the northern kingdoms, with their names; all which they will 
find in the following table: , | pb | 
Proteſtants, Countries Names Square 1 Chief Cities | 
EE fas ©. 5, | 
1 1 F Bucal Pruffia 5.5 "160l Tia RoxtNos ZAG \ + 43 N. Lat. 
15 N ere Pruſſia 1 925 1181 104 Elbing 12 E. Lon. 
1 Brandenburg 10,0 r Berlin | | 
1Vp- erz Pomerania 4.820 Camin | 
| Sed, 3 2991 Stetin a | ] 
f ebur 1,535 Magdebur 
| 1 Saxony} Hal r 8 Hal ü ; 
, Z : $50 Glatz 
| Bohemua. 1 cſs 105,000 Breſla- | 
|. Minden 895 Minden | 
| Raveuſberg 525 Ravenſburg 1 
Lingen | 120 Lingen 
{ Weſtphalia. 4 Cleves | 630 Cleves | | 
| Meurs - 35 6|Mecurs 
1 Mark 939 Ham | 
| Eaſt Frieſland 690 32|Embden - 
Lippe & 25 4 Lipſtadt. 
Gulich $2 24 Gulich 8 
| Tecklenburg 36 6 Tecklenburg | 
Netherlands. Gelder 360 23\Gelders ; 
Switzerland. Neufchatel 320 32] 20 Neufchatel ; 
BS Total-] ' 51,2811. 1 
{ Beſides a great of Sileſia, which the preſent king of Pruſſia under various pre- 
Jtences bath wreſted from Auſtria; availing himſeff alſo of the internal troubles in Po- 
WY land, he has, by virtue of no other right than that which a powerful army confers on 
every tyrant, ſcized upon Thorn, with the countries on the Viſtula, and the Neiſper, 
and other territories contiguous to his own dominions, cloſe to the walls of Dantzic. 
Theſe acquiſitions may be traced in the map. 1 58 


I ſhall. here confine myſelf to Pruſſia as 2 kingdom, becauſe his Pruſſian 
2 other domigions fall under the deſcription of the countries where 
they lie. i 

he inhabitants of this kingdom alone, were, by Dr. Buſching, com- 
puted to amount to 635, 993 perſons capable of bearing arms: and if ſo 

(for 1 greatly doubt tha thi computation is exaggerated),.it muſt then be 

more populous than is generally imagined. Since the year 1719, it is com- 

ted that about 34, ooo coloniſts have removed thither from France, 
DOwitzerland, and Germany; of which number 17,000 were Saltzburghers, 

[Theſe emigrants: have built 4co ſmall villages, 11 towns, $6 ſeats, and 50 
new churches ; and have founded 1000 village ſchools, chiefly in that part 
of the country named Little Lithuania. | * +707 

The manners of the inhabitants differ but little from thoſe of the other 
inhabitants of Germany. The ſame may be ſaid of their cuſtoms and di · 
verſions. 111 88675 H i | 

RRELIOION, scHooLs,} The religion of Pruffia is very tolerant. The 
| AND ACADEMIES. L. ablihn celigions are thoſe of the Lutherans 
and Calviniſts, but chiefly the former ; but papiſts, antipœdo· baptiſts, and 
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' almoſtall other ſects, are here tolerated. The country, as well as the towns, 
abounds in ſchools. An univerſity was founded at Koninglberg in 1544; 
but we know of no very remarkable learned men that it has produced. 
_ Crr1ts.] The kingdom of Pruffia is divided into the German and Li- 
thuanian departments ; the former of which contains 280 pariſhes, and the 
latter 105. 5 | 3 eee, 
| Kone erk the capital of the whole kingdom, ſeated on the river 
Pregel, over which it has ſeven bridges, is about 84 miles from Dantzick. 
According to Dr. Buſching, this city is ſeven miles in circumference, and 
contains 3,800 houſes, and about 60, ooo inhabitants. This computation, 
is a little exaggerated, becauſe it ſuppoſes, at an average, near ſixteen per- 
ſons in every houſe, Koningſberg has ever made a conſiderable figure in 
commerce and ſhipping, its river being navigable for ſhips 3 of which 493 
foreign ones arrived here 1n-the year 1752, beſides 298 coaſters ; and 37 
flcats of timber were, in the compaſs of that year, brought down the Pregel. 
This city, beſides its college or univerſity, which contains 38 profeſſors, 
boaſts of magnificent palaces, a town-houſe, and exchange; not to mention 
rdens and other embelliſhments. It has a good harbour ang a-citadel, 
- which is called Fredericſburg, a regular ſquare, arena © 
ANT1iQUIT1iES AND CURIOSITIES, 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, _ i 3 
| CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES] The preſent king of, Pruſſia has 
endeavoured to encreaſe the commerce of his kingdom; but the deſpotic 
nature of his government 1s not ure to trade and manufactures, 
The Pruſſian manufactures, however, are not inconſiderable: they couſiſt 
of glaſs, iron- work, paper, gunpowder, copper, and braſs mills; manufac- 
tures of cloth, camblet, linen, ſilk, ſtockings, and other articles. The in- 
habitants export variety of naval ſtores, amber, linſeed, and hempſeed, oat-+ 
meal, fiſh, mead, tallow, and caviar : and it is ſaid that 500 ſhips are loaded 
every year with thoſe commodities chiefly from Koningſberg. Ne: 
Cons T1TUTION AND GOVERNMENT. His pruſſian majeſty is abſolute | 
through all his dominions, and he-avails himſelf to the full of his power. 
The government of this kingdom is by a regency of four chancellors of 
ſtate, viz. 1. The great maſter ; 2. The great burgrave; 3. The great 
chancellor; and, 4. The great marſllal. There are alſo ſome other coun- 
cils, and 37 bailiwicks. The ſtates conſiſt, 1. Of counſellors of ſtate; 2. 
Of deputies from the nobility; and, 3. From the commons. Beſides 
theſe inſtitutions, his majeſty has erected a board for commerce and navi- 
tion. f | 
1 REVENUES.] His Pruſſian majeſty, by means of the happy fituation of 
his country, its inland navigation, and his own ſkilful political regulations, 
derives an amazing revenue from this country, which, about a century and 
.a half ago, was the ſeat of boors and barbariſm. It is ſaid, that am- 
der alone brings him in 26, ooo dollars annually. His other revenues 
ariſe from his 1 his duties of cuſtoms and tolls, and the ſubſidies 
yearly granted by the ſeveral ſtates; but the exact ſum is not known ; 
though we may conclude it is very conſiderable from the immenſe charges 
of the late, war. The revenue which the king draws from Sileſia, 
amounts atinually to 5,854, 632 rix dollars, and after deducting the expen- 
ces of the OY eltabliſhment, and all others, there is a net revenue of 
1,554,632 Tix dollars, His revenues now, fince the acceſſion of Poliſh or 
Royal Pruſſia, muſt be greatly increaſed : excluſive of its fertility, com- 
merce, and population, its local ſituation was of vaſt im ce, as it lay 
between his German dominions and his kingdom of Pruſſia. By this acqui- 
ſition, his dominions are compact, and his troops may march from Berlin 
to Koningſberg without interruption, | - Mi 
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-MrIuiTaRyY STRENGTH.) The Pruffian army, even in time of peace, 
conſiſts of about 180,000 of the beſt diſciplined troops in the world; and, 
during the laſt war, that force was aygmented to zoo, ooo men. But this: 
great military force, however it may aggrandize the power and importancæ 

of the king, is uttetly inconſiſtent with the intereſts of the people: The 
army is chiefly. compoſed of provincial. regiments; the whole Pruffan do- 
minions. being divided into circles or cantons; in each of which, one 
or more regiments, in proportion to the ſize and populouſneſs of the divi- 
ſions, have been originally raiſed, and from it the recruits continue to be 
taken; and each particular regiment is always quartered, in the time 
of peace, near the canton from which its recruits are drawn, Whatever" 
number of ſons a peaſant may have, they are all hable to be taken into the 
ſervice except one, who is left to aſſiſt in the management of the farm. The 
reſt wear badges from their childhood, to mark that they are deſtined to be 
ſoldiers, and obliged to enter into the ſervice whenever they are called upon. 
But the maintaining ſo large an army, in a country naturally ſo little 
equal to it, has occaſioned ſuch a drain from population, and ſach a with. 
drawing of ſtrength from the labours of the earth, that the prefenr ing 
has endeavoured in ſome degree to ſave his owa peafantry, by drawing 

many recruits as he could from other countries. Tele foreign recruits re- 
main continually with the regiments in which they are placed; but the na- 
tive Pruffians have every year ſome months of furlough during which Oy 
return to the houſes of their fathers or brothers, and work at the buſineſs 
of the farm, or in any other way they pleaſe. : AY 

Aus, AND ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD.] The royal arms of Pruſſia 
are argent, an eagle 8 ſable, crowned, or, for Pruſſia. Azure, the 
imperial ſceptre, or, for Courland., Argent, an eagle diſplayed, gules, 
with femicircular wreaths, for the marquiſate of Brandenbut gil. To theſe 
are added the reſpective arms of the ſeveral provinces ſubject to the Pruſ- 
ſian crown. A 285 ot 

There are four orders of knighthood, The '« Order of Concord, in- 
ſtituted by Chriſtian Erneſt, margrave of Brandenburgh, in the year 
16, to diſtinguiſh the part he had àcted in reſtoring peace to inahy of the 
princes of Europe. Frederic III. elector 6f Brandenburgh, and after- 
wards king of Pruſſia, inſtituted in 1685, the“ Order of Generofity.””” 
The knights wear a croſs of eight points enamelled blue, having in the cen- 
tre this motto, „La Generefi/,” pendent to a blue riband. The fame 
prince inſtituted the « Order of the! Black Eagle,“ on the day of his coro- 
nation at Koningſberg, in the year 1700; the ſovereign is always grand- 
maſter, and the number of knights, excluſive of the royal family, is limited 
to thirty, who muſt all be admitted into the “Order of Generofity,” 
previous to their receiving this, unleſs they be ſovereign princes. The 
Order of Merit, was inſtituted by the latz-king in the year 1740 
to reward the merit of perſons either in arms or arts, without diſtinction of 
birth, ach e or country; the king is ſovereign, and the number of 
knights unlimited. | | | 
Hisrokv.] The ancient hiſtory of Pruſſia, like that of other kingdoms, 
is loſt in the clouds of fiction and romance. The inhabitants appear 
to have been a brave and warlike people, deſcended from the Sclavonians, 
and refuſed to ſubmit to the neighbouring princes, who, on pretence 
of converting them to chriſtianity, wanted to ſubject them to flavery. They 
made a noble ſtand againſt the kings of Poland; one of whom, Boleſlaus 
IV. was by them defeated and killed in 1163. They continued indepen- 
dent, and pagans, till the time ay”! CNN the German knights No 
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the Teutonic order, about the year 1227, undertook their converſion by 
the edge of the ſword, but upon condition of þaving,. as à reward, the 
Property of the country when conquered, A long ſeries of wars followed, 
in which the inhabitants of Pruſſia were almoſt extirpated by the religious 
Knights who, in the thirteenth century, after committing the moſt incre- 
dible barbarities, peopled the country with Germans. After a vaſt waſle 
af blood, in 1466, a peace was concluded between the knights of the Teu- 
tanic order, and Caſimir IV. king of Poland, who had undertaken the 
cauſe of the oppreſſed people, by which it was agreed, that the part now 
called Poliſh Pruſſia ſhould continue a free province, under the kiog's pro- 
tection; and that the knights and the-grand-maſter ſhould poſſeſs the other 
Part, but were to acknowledge themſelves vaſſals of Poland. This gave 
Fiſe to freſh wars, in which the knights endeavoured, but unſucceſsfully, to 
row off their vaſſalageto Poland. In 1525, Albert, margrave of Bran- 
nburg, and the laſt grand-maſter of the Teutonic order, laid aſide the 
abit of his order, and embraced Lutheraniſm, and concluded a peace at 
Tacow, by which the margrave was acknowledged duke of the eaſt part 
ef Pruſſia (formerly called, for that reaſon, Ducal Pruſſia), but to be 
eld as à fief of Poland, and to deſcend to his male beirs; and upon fai. 
ure of his male iſſue, to his brother, and their male heirs. Thus ended 
the ſovereignty of the Teutonic order in Pruſſia, after it had ſubſiſted near 
do years. In 1657, the elector Frederic William of Brandenburg, de- 
rvedly called the Great, had Ducal Pruſſia confirmed to him, and by the 
conventions of Welau and Bromberg, it was freed by John Caſimir, king 
"of Poland, from vaſſalage; and he and his deſcendants were declared in- 
dependent and ſovereign lords of this part of Pruſſia. 8 
As the proteſtant religion had been introduced into this country by the 
margrave Albert, and the electors of Brandenburg were now of that per- 
Jpalion, the Proteſtant intereſt favoured them ſo much, that Frederic, To 
on of Frederic-William the Great, was raiſed to the dignity of king of 
Pruſlia, in a folemn aſſembly of the ſtates, and proclaimed January 18, - 
| 2301, and ſoon after acknowledged as ſuch by all the powers of Chriſten- 
- ag His grandſon, the late king of Pruſſia, in the memoirs of his fa- 
mily, gives us no high idea of this firſt king's talents for government, but 
expatiates on thoſe of his own father, Frederic- William, who ſucceeded in 
1713. He certainly was a prince of ſtrong natural parts, and performed 
Prodigions ſervices to bis country, but too oſten at the expence of huma- 
nity, and the een which ought to adorn a king. At his death, 
which happened in 1740, he is ſaid to have left ſeven millions ſterling in 
his treaſury, which enabled his ſon, by his wonderful victories, and the 
more . reſources by which he repaired his defeats, to become the 
admiration of the preſent age. He improved the arts af peace as well as 
of war, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a poet, philoſopher, and legiſtator. 
Some of the principal tranſactions of his reign have already been related 
in our account of the hiſtory of Germany. In the year 1783 he pub- 
liſhed a reſcript, ſignif ing his pleaſure that no kneeling in future ſhould 
be practiſed in honour of his perſon, aſſigning for his reaſon, that this act 
of humiliation was not due but to the Dwinity: and near 2, ooo, ooo ot 
crowns were expended by him in 1782 in draining marſhes, eſtabliſning 
factories, letiling colonies, relieving diſtreſs, and in other purpoſes of phi- 
lanthropy and policy. | | | 
he preſent king cf Pruſſia, who ſucceeded bis uncle Avguſt 17, 1786, 
_ hath made many wiſe and ſalutary regulations for his ſubjects, and bath 


eſtabliſhed a court af honour to prevent the diabolicab practice of duellipg 
in his dominions. 505 | : <4 
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The exertions of Pruſſia againſt France have been already related in 
our account of that nation. If we credit the French accounts; the alliance 
between Pruſſia and Auſtria is condemned by all the great Pruſſian ſtateſ- 
men; has produced a political ſchiſm in the court of Berlin; and a gene- 
ral diſcontent prevails in Pruſſia. The war exhauſts the treaſures laid u 
by the great . and the recruiting of the army has become ſo ail 
ficult, that the miniſters cannot, n the interior tran- 
quillity, fend the king an army of zo, ooo men, which he ordered. Jea- 
louſies certainly prevail between the courts of Berlin and Vienna. 

The conduct of Pruſſia witty regard to Poland we can hardly explain; 
and it would apparently have been more for the intereſt of the former to 
have erected the latter as a formidable independent barrier againſt Ruſſia 
and Anſtria, than to have expoſed, itſelf to the enormous and increaſed 

wer of Ruſſia. Pruſſia is no longer guided by the councils of the great 

rederic ; and ſhould that kingdom continue to purſue an impolitic ſyſ- 
tem of conduct, the inferiority of its extent and reſources will cauſe it to 
vaniſh as ſuddenly as it aroſe. | Slab 

Frederic IV. king of Pruſſia, and Elector of Brandenburgh, born Sept. 
25, 1744 ; married July r4th, 1769, to the princeſs Elizabeth-Chriſtiana 
Viciea, of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle. 2, On July 14, 1769, to Frederica- 
Louiſa, of Heſſe Darmſtadt, | WIN | 295 
1 | Ifſue by the firſt marriage. 

Frederica - Charlotta-Ulrica- Catherine, born May 7, 1767; married 
22. 29, 1791, to the Duke of Vork, the ſecond ſon of his Britannic Ma-. 
. leſty. 8 
| Iſſue by the latter marriage. 

1. Frederic-William, born Aug 2, 1770. ; 

2. Frederic-Louis-Charles, born Aug, 3, 1773. PE. 
3. Frederica-Sophia-Wilhelmina, born Nov. 18, 1774; married Oct. 1, 
2791, to the Hereditary Prince of Orange. 

4. Frederic-Chriſtian Auguſtus, born Bey I, 1780. 

5. Another Prince, born 20, 1781. 

6. Another Prince, born July 1783. 

Queen Dowager, Plizabeh C 


Nov. 8, 1715. 
| 1 | Brother and ſiſter to the king, wy 
1. Frederic-Charles- Henry, born Dec. 30, 17477 
2. Frederica-Sophia-Wilhelmina, born in 1751 ; and married in 1767, 
to the preſent prince of Orange. | | | 
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Sort AD 1. J. The ait of Naben Proper i is not thought ſo while. 


ſome as that of the reſt of Germany, though its ſoil and produce are N 
much the ſame. 


MouNTAINS AND RIVERS.] Bohemia, thqugh almoſt ſurrounded 
with mountains, contains none of note or diſtinction: its woods are many, 
and the chief rivers are the Elbe, Muldaw, and Eger. 

METais Ax D MINENAIS.] This kingdom contains rich mines of fil- 


ver, quickſilver, copper, iron, lead, fulphur, and ee Its chief 
manufactures are linen, copper, iron, and glaſs. 


 PopuLATiON, IN HABT AN TS, MAN N RAS, We have no certain ac · 
CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS?! count of the preſent popu- 


lation of Bohemia; about 150 years ago, it was computed to contain near 


2, , oo of inhabitants; ; but at preſent not above 2, 100, 00. The Bo- 
hemians, in their perſons, habits, and manners, reſemble the Germans. 
There is, among them, no middle ſtate of people; for every lord is a ſo- 


vereign, and every tenant a ſave. But the emperor Joſeph II. generouſly 


diſcharged the Bohemian peaſants, on the Imperial demeſnes, from the 
ſtates of villanage in which they have been ſo long and ſo unjuſtly retained ; 
and it will be happy if his example ſhould be followed by the Bohemian 
nobility, and they be thereby ted to ceaſe to deprivetheir vaſſals of the rights 
of human natyfe., Although the Bohemians, at preſent, are nor remark- 
able cither for arts or arms, yet they formerly diſtinguiſhed themſelves as 
the moſt intrepid aſſertors of civil and religious liberty in Europe; witneſs 
the early introduction of thexeformed religion int their country, when 
it was ſcarcely known in any other; the many glorious defeats they 
pre to the Auſlrian power, and their generous ſtruggles for independency. 

heir virtues may be conſidered as the cauſes of their decay, as no means 
were left unemployed: by their deſpotic waſters for breaking their ſpirit : 
though it is certain their internal jealouſies and diſſenſions greatly contri- 


buted to their ſubjection. Their cuſtoms and diverſions are the ſame as 
in Germany. 


RELToiox.] Though popery is the eſtabliſhed religion of Bohemia, yet 
there are many proteſtanis among the inhabitants, w are now tolerated 
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in the free exerciſe of their religion; and ſome of the Moravians have em- 
_ braced à viſionary. unintelligible -proteſtantiſm, if it deſerves that name, 
which they have propagated; by their zealous miſſionaries, in ſeveral pas 
of the globe; ſome of whom a few years ago made proſelytes in Great Bri- | 
tain; they have ſtill a meeting -houſe in London, and have obtained an 
act of parliament for a ſettlement in the plantations- 1 
ARCHBEISHOPRICS AND: BISHOPRICS.] Prague is the only Bohemian 
archbiſhopric. The biſhoprics are Koningſgratz, Breſlaw, and Olmutz. 
LANGUAGE. ] The proper language of the Bohemians is a dialect of the 
Sclavonian, but they generally ſpeak German and High Dutch. 
UNIVERSITY. J The only univerſity in Bohemia is that of Prague. 
Ciriks anD rows. J Prague, the capital of Bohemia, is one of the 
fineſt and moſt magnificent cities in Europe, and famous for its noble bridge. 
Its circumference is ſo large, that the grand Pruſſian army, in its laſt ſiege, 
never could completely inveſt it. For this reaſon it is able to make a 
vigorous defence in caſe of a regular ſiege. The inhabitants are thought 
not to be N 1 es to its capaciouſneſs, being compured/not to exceed 
70,000 Chriſtians, and about 13, co Jews. It contains 92 churches and 
chapels, and 40 cloiſters. - It is a place of little or no trade, aud therefore - 
the middling inhabitants are not wealthy; but the Jews are ſaid to carry ou 
a large commerce in jewels. Bohemia contains many other towns, fome 
of which are fortified, but they are neither remarkable for ſtrength nor ma- 
nufactures. Olmutz1s the capital of Moravia : it is well fortified, and has 
manufactures of woollen, iron, glaſs, paper, and gunpowder, Breſlaw, 
the capital of Sileſia, hath been already deſcribed. | 
COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] See Germany. 2 | 
 ConsT1tuUTION AND GOVERNM+NT.] The forms, and only the forms, 
of the old Bohemian conſtirution ill ſubfiſt; . but the government under 
the emperor is defpotic. Their ſtates are compoſed of the clergy, no- 
bility, -gentty, and repreſentatives' of touns. Their ſovereigns of late 
have not been fond of provoking them by ill uſage, as they have a gene- 
ral averſion towards the Auſtrians. Tais kingdom is frequently deſtribed 
as part of Germany, but with little reaſon, for it is not in any of the nine 
circles, nor does it contribute any thing towards the forces or, revenues of 
the empire, nor is it ſubject to any of its laws, What gives ſome colour 
to this miſtake, is, that the king of Bohemia is the firſt ſecular elector of 
the empire, and their kings have been elected emperors of Germany for 
many years. | 
- » Revenues.) The revenues of Bohemia are whatever the ſovereign is 
pleaſed to exact from the ſtates of t'.: kingdom, when they are annually 
aſſembled at Prague. I hey may perhaps amount to 500,00. 1. a year. 
Anis. The arms of Bohemia are, argent, a lion gules, the tail 
moved, and paſſed in ſaltier, crowned, langued, and armed, or. | 
His rok. ] The Buhemian nobility uſed to elect their own princes, 
though the emperors of Germany ſometimes impoſed a king upon them, 
and at length uſurped that throne themfeives. In the year 1438, Albert 
= of Auſtria, received three crowns, Hungary, the Empire, and Bo- 
mia. 1 5 2 | 
In 1414, John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague, two of the firſt reformers, 
and Bohemians, were burnt at the council of Conſtance, though the em- 
or of Germany had given them his protection. This occaſioned an 
inſurrection in Bohemia: the people of Prague threw the emperor's offi- 
cers out of the'window's of the council<chzmber ;\. and the famous Ziſca, 
; aſſembling an army of 40, o Bohemians, defeated the emperor's forces 
in ſeveral engagements, and drove the Imperialiſts out of the kingdom. 
The di viſions of the Huſſues among homies enabled the emperors to 
| | regain 


| 


ln. 


regain and keep poſſeſſion of Bohemia, though an attempt was made te 
throw off the imperial yoke; by eleQing, in the year 1618, a proteſtant 
king in the perſon of the prince Palatine, ſon-in-law to James I. of Eng- 
n Jand. The misfortunes of this prince are well known. He was driven 
from Bohemia by the emperor's generals, and, being ſtripped of his other 
-dominions; was forced to depend on the court of England for a ſubſiſtence. 
After a war of zo years duration, which deſolated the whole e 


Bohemians have remained ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. an ” 
H U N G A R T. 
N SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

_ Miles, Degrees. 3 Miles, 

- Beth ce] berween J 4.36 and North lat | 36960 | 


Containing 87,575 ſquare miles, with 57 iohabitatts to each. 


Hax part of Hungary which belongs to the houſe 
BouwDARIES.] 1 of Avftria (for it formerly included ranGylvania, 
Bclavonia, Croatia, Morlachia, Servia, Wallachia, and other countries), 


is bounded by Poland, on the North ; by Tranſylvania and Wallachia, 
Eaſt ; by Sclavonia, South; and by Auſtria and Moravia, Weſt, . 


The kingdom of Hungary is uſually divided into the Upper and Lower 


„ Hungary. N 84 
Urzezs HUNGARY, Nox rR or 4 Lowex- HUNGARY, Sourn or 
| THE DANUBE. | THE DANUBE. 
Chief Towns, Chief Towns. 
Preſburg, ſituate on the Danube, E.] Buda, on the Danube, E. lon. 19- 
lon. 17- 30. N. lat. 48-20. 20. N. lat. 47-40. 
Newhauſel, N. W. Gran, on the Vadude, above Buda, 


Leopolſtadt, N. W. Comorra, on the Danube, in the 


Chremnits, N. W. iſland of Schut. 
Schemnits, in the middle, Raab, on the Danube, oppoſite to 
Efperies, N. i | the iſland of Schut. 

Caſchaw, N. 1 Atlenburg, W. oppoſite to the iſland 
Tokay, N. E. | of Schut. . N 
53 N. E, I Weiſſenburg, or Alba Regalis, ſitu- 

nguar, N. E. | ated E. of the lake, called the 
Mongats, N. KE. : |. Platten ſea. we Lhe 
Waradin, Great, E. Kaniſba, 8 W. of the Platten 
Segedin, S. E. ; lea. 8 ' 
Apgria, in the middle. . Fire Churches, N. of the river 
Peſt, 1 the Danube, oppſte to | Drave. 
* - Blydas.. * | W 


To which may be added Temeſwar, which has been conſidered as diſ- 
tinct from Hungary, becauſe it was formerly governed by an independent 
king; and it has feveral times been in poſſeſſion of the Turks; but the 
Auſtrians gaining poſſeſſian of it, it was incorporated into the kingdom of 
Flungary in 1778. The province af Temeſwar is 94 miles long, and 67 
broad, coptaining about 3830 quare miles; it has been wann wy 
8 | | Amets, 
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a&ſtrids, Cſadat, Temeſwar, Werſchen, and Lugos. Temeſwar, the 
principal town, is ſituated E. lon. 22-15. N. lat. 45-54-: | 

Alx, $01L, AND. PRODUCE.]., The 3ir; and conſequently the climate 


of the ſouthern parts of Hungary, is found to be unhealthfal, owing to 


its numerous lakes, ſtagnated waters, and, marſhes; but the northern parts, 
being mountainous and barren, the air is ſweet and whoſeſome. No 
country in the wonid can boaſt a richer, ſoil, than that plain which ex: 
tends 300 miles from Preſburg to Belgrade, and produces corn, graſs, 
eſculent plants, tobacco, ſaffron, aſparagus, melons, hops, pulſe, millet, 
buck-wheat, delicious wine, fruits of various kinds, peaches, mulberry- 
trees, cheſnuts, and wood: corn is in ſuch plenty, that it ſells ſor one 
ſixth part of its price in England. 1 
RI VERS.] Theſe are the Danube, Drave, Save, Teyſſe, Meriſh, and 
the Temes. PN Ea 1165 T6 ers RN 
Warzx. ] Hungary contains ſeveral lakes, particularly four among the 
Carpathian mountains, of conſiderable extent, and abounding with fiſh. 
The Hungarian baths and mineral waters are eſteemed the molt ſovereigu 
of any in Europe; but their magnificent buildiugs, raiſed by the Turks 
when in poſſeſſion. of the country, particularly thoſe of Buda, are ſuffered. 
as * aca. omen nid ban: Rid Nes e 
-Mounrains.] The Carpathian mountains which divide Hungary 
from Poland on the north, are the chief in Hungary, though many de- 
tached mountains are found in the country. Their tops are generally co- 
vered with wood, and on their ſides gro the richeſt grapes in the worſd. 
MsraAls AND MINERALS,]. Huugaey is remarkably well ſtocked with 
both. It abounds not only with gold and ſilver mines, but with plenty of 
excellent copper, vitriol, iron, orpiment, quickſilver, chryfocolla, and 
terra ſigillata. Before Hungary became the ſeat of deſtructive wars be- 
tween Turks and Chriſtians, or fell under the power of the | Houle of. 
Auſtria, thoſe mines were furniſhed. with proper works and workmen, and 
produced vaſt revenues to the native princes. The Hungarian gold and 
filver employed miut-houſes, not only in Hungary, but in Germany, aud 
the continent of Europe; but all thoſe mines are now greatly diminiſhed 
ia their value, their works being deſtroyed or demoliſhed; ſome of them 
however, ſtill ſubſiſt, to the great emolument of the natives. 
{ VEGETABLE/AND ANIMAL PRODUCEIONS:]. Hungary is remarkable 
for a fine breed of Horſes, generally mouſe-evloured, and highly eſteemed 
by military officers, ſo that great numbers of them are exported, . There 
is a remarkable breed of krge rams in the neighbourhogd- of Preſburg. 
2 vegetable and animal productions are in general the, fame with 
oſe of Germany, and the neighbouring; countries. The Hungarian 
wines, however, particularly Tokay, are preferable to thoſe of any other 
country at leaſt in Europe. OF Foods avid ng | 
" PopULAT tox, IN HABLT ANTS, Max- L It was late before the nor- 
NE Rs, cusrosts, Ad D DbiygRSLIONs. J thern barbarians drove the Ro- 
mans out of Hungary; and ſome of the deſcendants of their legionary 
forces are ſtill to be diſtinguiſhed in the inland parts, by their 8 
Latin. Be that as it will, before tie Turks got poſſeſſion of Conſtantino- 
ple, we have reaſon to think that Hungary was one of the maſt prone 
and powerful kingdoms in Europe: and if the Houſe of Auſtria ſhould 
give the proper encouragement to the inhabitants to repair their works, 
and clear their fens, it might become ſo again in about a, century hence, 
Both Hungaries, at preſent, excluſive of. Tranſylvania and Croatia, are 
thought to contain about two-millions and a half of inhabitants, | The 
Hungarians bave manners peculiar to themſelves, They pique themſelves 
on 
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on being deſcended from thoſe heroes, who formed the bulwark of Chriſ- 
tendom againſt the infidels. In their perſons they are well made; Their 
4 ſar-caps, their cloſe-hodied coats, girded by a ſafby and their cloak or 
niantle, which is ſo conttived as to buckle under the arm, fo that the right 
hand may be always at liberty, give them an air of military dignity. The 
men ſhave their beards, but preſerve their whiſkers on their upper lips. 
Their uſual arms are a broad ſword, and a kind of pole- ax, beſides their 
ſtre- arms. The ladies are reckoned handſomer than thoſeſof Auſtria, and 
their fable dreſs with ſleeves ſtraight to their arms, and their ſtays faſtened 
before with gold, pearl, or diamond little buttons, are well known to the 
French and Engliſſi ladies. Both men and women, in what they call the 
mine towns, Wear fur, and even ſheep-ſkin dreſſes. The inns upon the 
roads are molt miſerable hovels, and even "thoſe" ſeldom to be met with. 
Phe hogs, which yield the chief animal food for their peaſants, and their 
poultry, live in the ſame apartment with their owners. The gout and the 
Fever, owing to the unwholeſomeneſs of the air, are the predominant diſ- 
; eaſes in Hungary. The natives in general are indolent, and leave trade 
and manufactuves to the Greeks and other ſtrangers ſettled in their coun- 
try, the flatneſs of which renders travelling commodious;' either by land 
or water. The diverſions of the inhabitants are of thewarlike and ath- 
letic kind, They are in general a brave and magnanimous people. Their | 
anceſtors, even ſince the beginhing of the Preben century were ſo jealous 
of their liberties, that rather than be tytanniſed over by the houſe of Auſ- 
tria, they often put themſelves under the protection of the Ottoman court; 
but their fidelſty to the late empress-queen, notwithſtanding the provoca- 
tions they received from her houſe, will be always remembered to their 
hoboerh, THEY hn, FILE wenn bits ec 
- » The inhabitants of \Temefwar, a province lately incorporated into the 
kingdom of Hungary, are computed at 480, 0. There are in this coun- 
try many faraons, or gypſies, ſuppoſed to be real deſeendants of the an- 
cient Egyptians. They are ſaid to reſemble the antientEgyptians in their 
8 features, in their propenſity to melancholy; and in many of their manners 
and cuſtoms; and it is aſſerted, that the laſcivious dances of Iſis, the wor- 
ſhip of onions, many famous Egyptian ſuperſtitions and ſpecifics, and the 
Egyptian method of -hatching eggs by means of dung, are ſtill in uſe 
among the female gypſies in Temeſwar, 9nd 0 2 £44 
RELICION.] The eſtabliſhed religion of the Hungarians is the Roman 
catholic,” though the major part of the inhabitants are proteſtants, or 
Greeks; and they now enjoy the full exerciſe of their religious liberties. 
ARCHBISHOPRICS AND'BISHOPRICS.} The archbiſnoprics are Preſ- 
urg, Gran, and Colocza. The biſhoprics are, Great Waradin, Agria, 
Velprin, Raab, and five churches. Ut ein aut 1 
LAN CUAGOE.] As the Hungarians are mixed with Germans, Sclavo- 
nians, and Walachians, they have a variety of dialects, and one oft hem 
| is faid to approach near the Hebrew. The better and the middlemoſt 
: rank ſpeak German, and almoſt all even of the common people f. 
Latin, either pure or barbarous, ſo that the Latin may be ſaid to be here 
ſtill a living language. Mi of #42735 
" "Univens1T1Es.] In theuniverſities, (if they can be properly ſo cal- 
led) of Firnan, Buda, Raab, and Caſchaw, are profeſſors of the ſeveral 
arts and ſciences, who uſed-generally to be Jeſuits ; ſo that the Lutherans, 
end Calviniſts, who are more numerous than the Roman Catholics in 
Hungary, go to the German and'other univerſities. W bak 
' + ANnTIQUITIES AND CURIOSTTTES, 1 The artificial curioſities of 
„  KATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL; 1 conſiſt of its bridges, 
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baths, and mines. The bridge of Efſeck built over, the Danube, and. 
| 6 „5 ns en n ße ; 
Drave, is, properly” ſpeaking, a "continuation of bridges, five miles in 
length, fortified with towers at certain diſtances. It was an important 
als during the wars between the Turks And Hungarfans, A btidve 
b runs over the Danube, half a mile long, between BUdà and Peſt; 
and about twenty Hungarian miles diſtant from Belgrade,” are the remains 
of a bridge ereted by the Romans, judged to be the moſt magnificent of 
any in the world. "The batt aud mines here have nothing to aiſtinguitly 
them from the like works in other coimtries; © ** "nt ann 
One of the moſt remarkable natural curibfities of Hungary, is a cavern, 
in a mountain near Szelitze; the aperture of this cavern, which fronts the 
fouth, is eighteen” fathoms High, and eight broad: its fubrerranegus paſ- 
fages conſiſt entirely of ſolid rock, ſtretching away farther ſouth than has 
yet been diſcovered: as far as it is practicabfe to go, the height is found to 
be fifty fathoms, and the breadth 20 Many lite wonderful particul; 
are related of this cavern, | which is an article of great 'cariofity, 
Aſtoniſhing rocks are common in Hungary, and ſome of its churches are 
of àdmitable arkhitecturmmmeeee. Een 
Otrixs, rows, ros re, Ax OTHER ö Theſe ate greatly decayed 
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© EDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. from their ancient magnifi- 
cence; but many of the fortifications are ſtill very ſtrong,” and kept in good 
order, Preſburg is fortified. - In it the Hungarian regahia were kept, but 
were lately removed to Vienna. The crown was ſent in the year 1005 
by pope Sylveſter II. to Stephen, King of Hungary, and was made after 
that of the Greek emperors ; it is of ſoſid gold, weighed nine marks att 
three ounces, ornamented with 53 faphires, 50 rubies, one largetemerald; 
and 338 pearls, Befides theſe ſtones, are the, images of the apoſtles and 
the patriarchs. The pope added to this crown 4 filver patriarchal crofs, 
which was afterwards inferted in the arms of Hungary. At the ceremony 
of the coronation a biſhop carries it before the king. From the croſs is 
derived the title of 'apoſtolic king; the uſe of which was renewed under 
the reign of the empreſs queen Maria Thereſa. The fceptre and the globe 
of file gh are Arabian gold; the mantle, which is of finè linen, is 
laid to be the work of Giſele, ſpouſe of St. Stephen, who, they ſay, embroid- 
ered in gold the image of Jeſus Chriſt crucified, and many other images of 
the patriarchs and apoſtles, with a number of inſcriptions. © The ſword is 
two-edged, and rounded at the point; Buda, formerly the capital of 
Hungary, retains little of its ancient magnificence, but its ſtrength and for- 
tifications; and the ſame may be ſaid of Peſt, which lies on the oppoſite 
fide of the Danube. Raab is Iikewiſe a ſtrong city, as are Gran Co | 
morra. Tokay has been already mentioned for the excellency of its wines: 
COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] After having mentioned the natural 
produce of the country, it is ſufficient to ſay, that the chief manufactures 
and ex ports of the natives conſiſt of metals, drugs, and ſalt. 
Cossrrrur oN AND GOVERNMENT.) The Hungarians diſſike the 
term of queen, and even called their late ſovereign king Thereſa. Their 
overnment preſerves the remains of many checks upon the regal power. 
They have a diet or parliament, a Hungary- office, which reſembles our 
chancery, and which reſides at Vienna; as the ſtadtholder's council, which 
comes pretty near the Brit/ſh privy-council,. but has a municipal juriſdie- 
tion, does at Preſburg. Every royal town has its ſenate ; and the Geſpan 
chafts reſemble our juſtices of the peace. Beſides this, they have an ex- 

chequer and nine chambers, and other ſubordinate courts. . Ro bee 
MIIITA AY $TRENGTH.] The emperor can bring to the field at any 
time, 50,000. Hungarians in their own country, but ſeldom draus out of 
. | it 
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it above 10,200; theſe are generally light-horſe, and well known to ma- 
dern times by the name of Huſſars. They, are not near. ſo large as. the 
German horſe; and therefore the Huſſars ſtand upon their ort ſtirrups 


when they ſtrike. Their expedition and alertneſs have been found ſo fer- 


_ viceable in war, that the greateſt powers in Europe, have troops that go by 


the ſame name. Their foot are called Heydukes, and wear feathers in their 
caps, according to the number of enemies they pretend to have killed: both 
horſ& and foot are an excellent militia, ver good at a purſuic, or ravag- 
vg _ plundering a country, but 0 Guia to regular troops, in a pitched 
His. 


_ >  Corns.] Hungary. was formerly remarkable for its coinage, and mere 


are ſtill extant, in the cabinets of the curious, a complete ſeries of coins 
of their former kings. More Greek and Roman medals have been dii- 
covered in this country, than perhaps in any other ja Europe. | 


Aus.] The emperor, as king of Hungary, for armorial enſigns, 


bears quarterly, barwiſe argent, an * of exoht-pieces, 1 
Hisroa v.] The Huns, after ſubduing this country. in the middle of 
the third ceutury, communicated their name to it, being then part of the 
ancient Pannonia. They were ſucceeded. by the furious Goths; the 
Goths were expelled by the Lombards ; they by the Avari ;/and the Sclavi 
were planted in their ſtead in the beginning of the 1 At th 
cloſe of it, the Anigours emigrated from the banks of the Volga, and t 
poſſeſſion of the country. Hungary was formerly an aſſemblage of diffe. 
rent ſtates, and the firſt ho aſſumed tiſe title of king, was — in 
year 997, when he embraced Chriſtianity. In hig reign, the form of 
government was eſtabliſhed, and the crown rendered elective, About the 
year 1310, king Charles Robert aſcended the throne, and ſubdued Bul- 
garia, Servia, Croatia, Dalmatia, Sclavonia, and many other provinces ; 
but many of thoſe armĩes were afterwards reduced by the Venetians, Turks, 
and other powers. In the 15th century, Huniatles, who was guardian t 
the infant ki N bravely repulſed the Turks, when they darsded 
Hungary; and upon the death of Ladiflays, the Hungarians, in 1438, 
raiſed Matthias Corvinus, ſon of Huniades, to their throne. Lewis, king 
of Hungary, in 1526, was killed in a battle, fighting againſt Solyman, 
emperor of the Turks. Thiz battle almoſt proved fatal to Hungary; but 
the archduke Ferdinand, brother to the emperor Charles V. having mar, 
ried the ſiſter of Lewis, he claimed the title of Hungary, in which = 


" 
81 


ſucceeded, with ſome difficulty, and that kingdom has ever ſince belonge 
to the houſe of Auſtria, though by its conſtitution its crown ought. to be 
electiye. For the reſt of the Hungarian hiſtory, ſee Germany. | 
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TRANSYLVANIA, SCLAVONIA, CROATIA, axb 
- HUNGARIAN -DALMATIA. -- 


I HAVE thrown thoſe countries under one diviſion, for ſeveral reafons, 
1 atid particularly becauſe we have no account ſufficiently exact o their 
extent and boundaries, The beſt account of them is as follows: TRAN- 
SYLYANTA belongs to the houſe of Auſtria, and is bounded on the north 
by the Carpathian mountains, which divide it from Poland; on the Eat 
dy Moldavia and Wallachia ; on the South by Wallachia; and on the 
Weſt by Upper and Lower Hungary. It lies Between 22 and 26 degrees 
of eaſt jongitude, and 45 and 48 of north fatitude. Its length is extended 
7 | about 
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about 180, and its breath 120 miles; and contains nearly 14, 400 ſquare 
miles, but is ſurrounded on all ſides by high mountains. Its produce, 

vegetables, and animals, are almoſt the ſame with thoſe of Hungary. The 
air is wholeſome and temperate; but their wine, though good, is not equal 
to the Hungarian. Its chief city is Hermanſtadt, and its interior govern- 
ment ſtill partakes greatly of the ancient feudal ſyſtem; being compoſed ot 

a independent ſtates and princes. They owe not much more than 1 

nominal ſubjection to the Auſtrians, who leave them in poſſeſſion of moſt 
of their e Papiſts, Lutherans, Calviniſts, Socinians, Arians, 

Greeks, Mahometans, and other ſectaries, here enjoy their ſeveral religi- 

ons. Tranſylvania is thought to add but little to the Auſtrian revenue, 

though it exports ſome metals and ſalt to Hungary. The other large 
places are Sageſwar, Millenback, and Newmark. All ſorts of proviſions 
are very cheap, and excellent in their kinds. Hermanſtadt is a large, 
ſtrong, and well built city, as are Clauſenburg and Weiſſenburg. The 

ſeat of government is at Hermanſtadt, and the governor is aſſiſted by x 

council made np of Roman catholics, Calviniſts, and Lutherans. The diet, 

or parliament, meets by ſummons, and receives the commands of the 
ſovereign, to whom of late they have been” more devoted than formerly. 

'They have a liberty of making remonſtrances and repreſentations in caſe 

of grievances, _ ; 

' Tranſylvania is part of ancient Dacia, the inhabitants of which lon 
employed the Roman arms, before they could be ſuhdued. It was over-, 
run by the Goths on the decline of the Roman empire, and then by the % 
Huns. Their deſcendants retain the ſame military character. The popu- 
lation of the country is not aſcertained; but if the Tranfſylvanians can 
bring to the field, as has been aſſerted, zo, ooo troops, the whole number of 
inhabitants muſt be conſiderable. At preſent its military force is reduced 
to fix regiments of 1500 men each; but it is well known that dbring the 
laſt two wars, in which the houſe of Auſtria was engaged, the Tranſyl- 
vanĩans did great ſervices. Hermanſtadr is its onlybiſhopric; and the Tran- 
ſylvanians at preſent ſeem to trouble themſelves little either about learning 
or religion; though the Roman catholic is the eſtabliſhed church. Stephen 
I. king of Hungary, introduced Chriſtianity there about the year ic 
and it was afterwards governed by an Hungarian vaviod, or viceroy. The 
various revolutions in their government prove their impatience under ſla- 
very; and though the tteaty of Carlowits in 1699, gave the ſovereignty 
of Tranſylvania, as alſo of Sclavonia, to the houſe of Auſtria, yet the 
natives enjoy What we may call a loyal ariſtocracy,* which their ſovereigns 
do not think proper to invade, In October 1784, on account of the redl 
or feigned oppreſſions of the nobility, near 16, oco aſſembled, and com- 
mitted great depredations on thoſe whioſe conduct had been reſented. .. Se- 
eral had their palaces burnt, and were glad to eſcape with their lives, 
he revolters were diſappointed in their attempt on Clauſenburg ; and 
afterwards offered to ſeparate, and go home in peace, on the terms of a 
general pardon, bettet treatment from the nobility, and a freedom from 
Fallalage, In the preſent ſituation of the Auſtrians, lenient terms have 
been granted t6 them, aud with the punithment of a few, the inſurtection 
was ſuppreſſed. 2 5 22 obey Ln ag bb Ent 

| Scr.avonia lies between the 17th and 21ſt degrees of eaſt lotigitude, and 
the 55th and 46th of north latitude. It is thought to be about 200 miles 
in length, and 60 in breadth, and contains about 10,000 ſquare miles. 

It is bounded by the Drave on the North, by the Danube on the Eaſt, by 

the Save-on the South, aiid by Kiria is Auſtria on the Weſt, The.rea- 

fon why Hungary, Tranſylvania, Sclavania, and the other nations, ſub- 

ject to the houſe of Auſtria in thoſe 3 a ſurpriſing variety 
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of people, differing . in name, language, and manners, is becauſe liberty "I 
here made its laſt ſtand againſt the Roman arms, which by degrees forced 


-. 


the remains of the different nations they had conquered into thoſe quarters. 
The thickneſs of the woods, the rapidity. of the rivers, and the ſtrength 
of the country, favoured their veſiſtance; and their deſcendants, not- 


withſtanding the power of the Turks, the Auſtrians, the Hungarians, 


and the Poles, ſtill retain the ſame ſpirit of independency. Without mind- 
ing the arrangements. made by the ſovereigns. of Europe, they are quiet 


under the government that leaves them moſt at liberty. That they are 
- generous, as well as brave, appears from. their. attachment to the houſe 
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of Au ria, which, till the laſt two wars, never was ſenfible of their value 


and valour ; inſomuch that it is well known, that they preſerved the prag · 
matic ſanction, and kept the imperial.crowa iu that family. The Sclas 
voniins formerly gave ſo much work to the Roman arms, that it ĩs thought 
the word. /a ve took its original from them, on account of the great num» 
bers of them who were carried into bondage, fo late as the reign of Char- 
lemagne. "Though Sclavonia yields neither in beauty nor fertility. to Hun- 
gary and Tranſylvania, yet the ravages of war are ſtill viſible in the face 
of the country, which lies in a great meaſure unimproved, The Scla- 


voniaus, from their ignorance, perhaps, are zealous Roman Catholics, 


though Greeks and Jews are tolerated. Here we meet with two biſhop- 
rics ; that of Poſega, which is the capital of the country, and Zagrab, 
which lies on the Drave; but we know of no univerſities. Eſſeck is 3 


large and ſtrong town, 1emarkable, as befoie noticed, for a weoden 


bridge over the Drave. and adjoining marſhes, five miles long, and fifteen 
paces broad, built by the Turks. Waradin and Peterwaradin are places 
noted in the wars between the Auſtrians and Turks. The inhabitants are 
compoſed of Servians, . Ra.izians, Croats, Wallachians, Germans, Hun- 
garians, and a vaſt number of other people, whoſe names were never known 


even to the Auſtrians themſelves, but from the military muſter-rolls, when 


they poured their troops into the field during the laſt two wars. In 1746, 


Sclavonia was united to Hungary, and the ſtates ſend repreſentatives to 


the diet of Hungary. | . | 
Croat! a lies between the 15th and 15th degrees of eaſt longitude, and 


the 45th and 47th of north latitude. It is 80 miles in length, and 70 in 


breadth, and about 2,500. ſquare miles. The manners, government, re- 


ligion, language, and cuſtoms ot the Croats, are ſimilar to thoſe of the 


Sclavouians and Tranſylvamians; who are their neighbours. I hey are 


excellent irregular troops, and as ſuch are famed in modern hiſtory, un- 


der the name of Pandours, and various other deſignations. The truth is, 
the houſe of Auſtria finds its intereſt in ſuffering them and the neighbour- 
ing nation, to live in their own manner. The towns are blended with 
each other, there ſcarcely. being any diſtinction of boundaries. Carolſtadt 
is a place of ſome note, but Zagrab (already mentioned), is the capital of 
Croatia. . All the ſovereignty exerciſed over them by the Auſtrians ſeems 
to conſiſt in the military arrangements for bringing them occaſionally into 


the field. A viceroy prefides over Croatia, jointly with Sclavonia, and 


Hungarian DauwarTia : this lies in the upper part of the Adriatic ſea, 
and conſiſts of five diſtricts, in which the moſt remarkable places are the 


two following ; Segna, which is a royal free town, fortified both by na- 


ture and art, and is fituated near the ſea, in a bleak, mountainous, and 
barren foil. The biſhop ot this place is a ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Spalatro. . Here are twelve churches, and two convents. The governer 
reſides in the old palace, called the Royal Caſtle. 2. Ottoſchatz, a fron» 
tier fortification on the river Gatzka. That part of the fortreſs where the 


gcveruor, and the greate:t part of the garriſon refide, is ſurrounded with 


a wall, 
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Voll, and ſome towers: but the reſt of the buildings which are mea; 


are erected on piles in the water; ſo that one neighbour cannot viſit an- 


* * 


other without a boat. 


Nea Segna dwelf the Uſcocs, a peoples who being galled by oppreſ- 


| fion, eſcaped out of Dalmatia, from whence they obtained the name of 
Uſcocs, from the word Scoco, which ſignifies a deſercer; They are alfs 
called ſpringers, or leapers, from the agility with hich they leap, rather 


than walk, along this rugged and mountainous country. Some of them” 


live in ſcattered houſes, and others in large villages. They ate a rough, 
ſavage le, large bodied, courageous, and given to rapine; but their 
viſible have 

in their religious ſentiments and mode of worſhip approach neareſt to the 


Greek church; but ſome of them are Roman catholies, 
A part of Wallachia belongs alſo to the emperor, as well as to the Turks; 
which lies to the eaſt of Tranſylvania, and its principal tuwns are Trego- 


nitz, Buchareſt, and Severin. 


POLAND IND Ie LITHUANIA. 
f $1TUATION AND EXTENT. | 

' Miles. | Degrees. LES 
CS 4h aud rot ra 
Containing 160,800 ſquare miles, with 55 inhabitants to each; ms |. 
EFORE tlie late extraordinary partition of this 


E 
BouxDARIES:] country, the kingdom of Poland; with the great 


duchy of Lithuania annexed (antiently called Sarmatia) was botinded on the 
North by Livonia, Muſcovy, and the Baltic ſea ; on tlie Eaſt by Muſco- 
vy; on the South by Hungary; Turkey, and Little Tartary; oh the Weſt 
by Germany; and had the form of its government been as perfect as its 


ſituation was compact, it might have bten one of the moſt powerfull King- 


doms in the univerſe. Its grand diviſions were, 1 
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ntzie, Thorn, and Elbing, in Pruſſia Royal, are ſtyled free cities, and were undet 
the 1 of Poland ; the two latt have been feed by the King of Pruſlia, and 
moſt of the privileges of the firſt. : VETS 1 
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oyment is grazing. They uſe the Wallachian language, and 
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Nix. ] It is generally thought that Poland takes its name from Pole, 
or Pole, a Sclavonian word ſignifying a country fit for hunting, for which 
none was formerly more proper, on account of its plains, woods, wild, 
beaſts, and game of every kind. 0.4 
CrLimaT+.] The air of Poland is ſuch as may be expected from ſo ex- 
 , fenſive but level a climate. In the northern parts it is.cold, but healthy 
The Carpathian mountains, which ſeparate Poland from Hungary, are co- 
vered with everlaſting ſnow, which has beem known to fall in the midſt of 
ſummer. Upon the whole, however, the climate of Poland is temperate, 
and far from being ſo unſettled, either in winter or ſummer, as might be ſup - 
poſed from ſo northerly a ſituation ; but the air is rather infalubrious by 
reaſon of the numerous woods and moraſſes. 5 MT 
SOIL, PRODUCE, AND' WATERS.] Poland is in general a level coun- 
try, and the ſoil is fertile in corn, as appears from the vaſt quantities that 
are ſent from thence down the Viſtula, to Dantzic, and which are bought 
up by the Dutch, and other nations. The paſtures of Poland, eſpetially 
in Podolia, are rich beyond expreſſion ; and it is ſaid that one can hardly 
fee the cattle that graze in the meadows. Here are mines of filver, cop- 
per, iron, ſalt, and coals; Lithuania abounds in iron, ochre, black agate, ſe- 
veral ſpecies of copper and iron pyrites, and red and grey granite ; falſe 
precious ſtones, and marine petrefactions. The interior parts of Poland 
contain foreſts, which furniſh timber in ſuch great quantities, that it is 
employed in houſe building, inſtead of bricks, oaks, and tiles. Various 
Kinds of fruits and herbs, and ſome grapes, are produced in Poland, and 
are excellent when they meet with culture, but their wine ſeldom or never 
comes to perfection. Poland produces various kinds of clays fit for pipes 
and earthen ware. The water of many ſprings is boiled into ſalt. The: 
virtues of a ſpring in the palatinate of Cracow, which increaſes and de- 
ereaſes with the moon, are ſaid to be wonderful for the preſervation of life; 
"and it is reported, that the neighbouring inhabitants commonly live to 
100, and ſome of them to 150 years of age. This fpring is inflammable, 
and by applying a torch 10 it, it flames like the ſubtleſt ſpirit of wine. 
The flame, however, dances on the ſurface, without heating the water ; 
and if neglected to be extinguiſhed, which it may eafily be, it com- 
municates jtſelf, by ſubterraneous conduits, to the roots of trees, in a 
neighbouring wood, which it confumes; and about 35 years ago, the 
Raumes are ſaid to have laſted for three years, before they could be entirely 
.. extinguiſhed. ö 5 | 
 Rrvens.] The chief rivers of Poland are; the Viſtua or Weyſel, the 
Neiſter, Neiper, or Boriſthenes, the Bog, and the Dwina, 
* EaKx£s.] The chief of the few lakes contained in Poland, is Gopto, in 
the palatinate of Byzeſty; and Birals, or the White Lake, which is ſaid 
to dye-thoſe who waſly in it of a ſwarthy complexion. 
' VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL I The vegetable productions of Poland 
- ___ PRODUCTIONS. 7 been already mentioned under the 
article of Sort, though ſome are peculiar to itſelf, particularly a kind of 
manna (if it can be called a vegetable), which in May and June the inha- 
bitants {weep into fieves with the dew, and it ſerves for food dreſſed vari- 
ous ways. great quantity of yellow amber is frequently dug up in Li- 
thuania, in pieces large as a mar's fiſt, ſuppoſed to be the production of 4 
reſinous pine. 
The foreſts of Warſovia or Maſovia eontain plenty of uri; or buffalbrs, 
whoſe flefli the Poles: powder, and eſteem it an excellent diſ. Horſes, 
wolyes, boars, the glouton, lynx, elks, and deer, all of them wild, are 
common in the oliſh foreſts 5 and there is a ſpecies of wild horſes and 
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and wild oxen, that the nobility of the Ukraine, as well as natives, are 
fond of. A kind of wolf, reſembling a hart, with ſpots on his belly and 
legs, is found here, and affords the beſt furs in the country ; but the elk, 
which is common in Poland, as well as in fome other northern countries, 
is a very extraordinary animal. The fleſh of the Poliſh elk forms the 
moſt delicious part of their greateſt feaſts. His body is of the deer make, 
but much thicker and longer; the legs high, the feet broad, like a wild 
oat's. Naturaliſts have obſerved, that upon diſſecting an elk, there was 
found ia its head ſome large flies, with its brain almoſt eaten away; and it 
is an obſervation ſufficiently atteſted, . that in the large woods and wilder- 
neſſes of the North, this poor animal is attacked, towards the winter chief. 
ly, by a larger fort of flies, that, ee, its ears attempt to take up their 
winter quarters in its head. Tl. is perfecution is thought to affect the elk 
with the falling fickneſs, by which means it is taken, which would other- 
wiſe prove no eaſy matter. 3 85 
Poland produces a creature called bohac: it reſembles a guinea-pig, but 
ſcems to be of the beaver kind. They are noted for digging holes in the 
ground, which they enter in October, and do not come out, except occa- 
ſionally for food, till April: they have ſeparate apartments for their pro- 
viſions, lodgings, and their dead; they live together by 10 or 12 in a 
herd. We do not perceive that Poland contains any ſpecies of birds pe- 
culiar to itſelf; only we are told that the quails there have green legs, 
and their fleſh is reckoned to be unwholeſome. Lithuania is rick in orni- 
thology; among the birds of prey are the eagle and vulture. ' The remix, 
or little ſpecies of titmouſe, is frequently foun in theſe parts, famous for 
the wondrous ſtructure of its pendent neſt, formed in the ſhape of a long 
purſe, with amazing art. | A 
ParULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, | From what has been 
cus rous, AND DIVERSIONS, faid of the extent of Po- 
land, it is impoſſible to form an eſtimate of the number of its inhabitants; 
they undoubtedly before the breaking out of the late war, were very/nu- 
merous; but they are ſo little known, even at preſent, that numbers of 
them in remoter parts, continue ſtill to be heathens, or have very imper- 
fect notions of Chriſtianity. Some have ſuppoſed Poland and Lithuania to 
- contain 14,000,000 of inhabitants: and when we conſider that the Poles 
have no colonies, and ſometimes have enjoyed peace for many years toges 
ther, and that no fewer than 2,000,000 of Jews are ſaid to inhabit there, 
perhaps this calculation has not been exaggerated. But ſince the partition 
and diſmemberment of the kingdom, the number is only 9,000,000, of 
which 600,000 are Jews. The provinces taken by Rutha are the largeſt, 
by Auſtria the moſt populous, and by Pruſſia the moſt commercial. The 
Ruſſian contain 1, 500, 00. The Auſtrian 2,500,000 ; and the Prijfliag 
about 860,500, amounting, to about 5,000,000: of ſouls ſeparated from 
their ancient kingdom. / | 
The Poles, in their perſons, make a noble appearance ; their complex- 
ion is fair, and their ſhapes are well proportioned. : They are brave, 
' honeſt, and hoſpitable ; and their women ſ rightly, yet modeſt, and ſub- 
mĩſſive to their huſbands, Their mode of ſalute, is to incline their heads, 
and to ſtrike their breaſt with one of their hands, while they ſtretch the 
other towards the ground; but when a common perſoa meets a ſuperior, 
he bows his head near to the earth, and with his head touches the leg near 
to the heel of the perſon to whom he pays obeiſance. Their diverſions 
are warlike and manly; vaulting, dancing, and riding the great horſe, 
hunting, ſkaiting, bull and bear baiting. They uſually travel on horſes 
' back ; a Poliſh gentleman will uot travel a ſtone's throw without his horſe 
> a 
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and they are ſo hardy, that they will ſleep upon the groung, without any 


bed or covering, in froſt and ſnow. The Poles never live above ſtaiis, and 


+ their apartments are not united: the kitchen is on one fide, the ſtable on 


another, the dwelling-houſe on the third, and the gate in the front. They 
content themſelves with a few ſmall beds, and if any lodge at their houſes, 


they muſt carry their bedding with them. When they fit down to dinner 


or ſupper, they have their trumpets and other muſic playing, and a number 
of gentlemen to wait on them at table, all ſerving with the moſt profound 
reſpect; for the nobles, who are poor, Tip angered find themſelves under 

ut their patron uſually treats 


them with civility, and permits the eldeſt to eat with him at his table, 
with his cap off; and every one of them has his peaſant boy to wait on 


him, maintained by the maſter of the family, At an entertainment, the 


Poles lay neither knives, forks, nor ſpoons, but every gueſt brings them 


with him; and they no ſooner fit down to table, than all the doors 


art ſhut, and not open till the company return home. It is uſual for a 


nobleman to give his ſervant part of his meat, which he; cats as he ſtands 


behind bim, and to let him drink out of the ſame cup with himſelf : but 


this is the leſs extraordinary, if it be conſidered that theſe ſeryants are 


eſteemed his equals. Bumpers are much in faſhion, Both here and in 


Ruſſia; nor will they eaſily excuſe any perſon from pledging them. It 


would exceed the bounds of this work to deſcribe the grandeur and equi- 
pages of the Poliſh nobility ; and the reader may figure to himſelf an idea 


of all that is faſtidious, ceremonious, expenſive, and ſhewy in life, to 
have any conception of their way of living. They carry the pamp of their 
attendance when they appear abroad, even to ridicule ; for it is not unuſual 


to ſee the lady of a Poliſh grandee, beſides a coach and fix, with a great 


number of ſervants,” attendęd by an old gentleman uſher, an old gentle. 
woman for her governante, and a dwarf of each ſex to hold up her train; 
and if it be night, her eqach is ſurrounded by a great number of flam. 


beaux. The figure of their pomp, however, is proportioned to their ef. 


tates; but each perſon goes as far as his income can afford. 


The Poles are divided into nobles, clergy, citizens, or burghers and 
peaſants : the peaſants are divided into two forts, thoſe of the crown, and 
thoſe belonging to individuals, Thaugh Paland has its princes, counts, 
and barons, yet the whole body af the nobility are naturally on a level, 


except the difference that ariſes from the public poſts they enjoy. Hence 


all who are of noble birth call one another brotvers. They do not value 


titles of honour, but think a gent/eman of: Poland is the higheſt appellation 
they can enjoy. They have many conſiderable privileges; and indeed the 
boaſted Poliſh liberty is properly limited to them alone, partly by the in- 
dulgence of former kings, but more generally from ancient cuſtom and pre- 


. . ſcription. They have a power of life and death over their tenants and 


ed a fine for the murder of a peaſant, and enacted, that in caſe af his de- 
| BAY 222 34d of « a \ »- 5 FF „ ER TOES. SR «2 


vaſſals, pay no taxes, are ſubject to none but the king, may chuſe whom 


they will tor their king, and none but they, and the burghers of ſome. 
particular tawns, can purchaſe lands. In ſhort, they are almoſt entirely 


independent, enjoying many other privileges entirely incompatible with a 
well regulated ſtate; dut if they engage in trade, they forfeit their nobi- 
lity. Theſe. great privileges make the Polith gentry powerful; many of 


them have large territories, with a deſpotic power over their tenants, whom 
they call their ſubjects, and transfer or aſſign over with the lands, cattle, 


and furniture. Untit Caſimir the Great, the lord could put his peaſant to 
leath with impunity, and when the latter had no children, en, e 
umſelf as the heir, and ſeized all his effects. In 1347, Caſimir preſerib- 


ceaſe 
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ceaſe without - iſſue, » his next heir ſhould inherit. But thefe and 
other regulations have proved ineffectual, againſt - the power and ty» | 
ranny of the nobles, and have been either abrogated or eluded. Some ot 
them have eſtates from five to thirty leagues in extent, and are alſo heredi- 
tary ſovereigns of cities, with which the king has no concern. One of 
their nobles poſſeſſes above 4000 towns and villages. Some af them can 
raiſe 8 or 10,000 men. The hquſe of a nobleman is 2 ſecure aſylum for 
perſons who have committed any crime; for nont muſt preſume to take 
them from thence by force, I hey have their horſe and foot guards, which 
are upon duty day and night before their palaces and in their anti- cham- 
bers, and march before them when they go abroad. They make an ex · 
traordinary figure when they come to the diet, ſome of them. having 5008 
guards and attendants; and their debates in the ſenate are often determin- 
ed by the ſword. When great men have ſuits at law, the det, or other 
tribunals, decide them; yet the execution of the ſentence muſt be left to 
the longeſt ſword, for the juſtice of the kingdom is commoaly too weak 
for the grandees. Sometimes they raiſe: /6co9 men of a ſide, plunder and 
burn one another's cities, and beſiege caſtles and forts ; for they think it 
below them to {ſubmit to the ſentence of judges, without a field battle. 
If one lord kills the peaſant of another, he is not capitally convicted, but 
only obliged to make reparation, by another peaſant equal in value, A 
nobleman who is deſirous of cultivating a piece of land, builds a littie 
wooden houſe, in which he ſettles a pcaſant and his family, giving him a 
cow, two horſes, a certain number of geeſe, bens, &c. and as much torn. 
as is ſufficient to maintain him the firſt year, and to improve for his own 
{uture ſubſiſtence and the advantage of his lord. eln EET 6 
The clergy have many immunities; they are all free men, and in ſome 
inſtances, have their owa.courts of juſtice, in which the canon law is prac- 
tiſed. A biſhop is entitled to all the privileges of a ſenator: was ufually 
appointed by the king, and confirmed by the pope, but is now nominated 
by the king out of three candidates choſen by the permanent council. The 
archbiſhop of Gneſna is primate, the firſt ſenator in rank, and viceroy 
during an interregnum. The burghers ſtil] enjoy ſome freedom and pri- 
vileges; they chuſe their own burgamatter and council, regulate their in- 
terior police, and: have their own criminal courts of juſtice, and when de- 
fengant againſt a noble, he muſt be cited before the magiſtrate of his o 
town, from whence an appeal lies only to the king in his aſſeſſorial tribu+ 
pal, Without this exemption from the juriſdiction; of the nobles, they 
would long ſinee have been reduced to a ſtate of vaſſalage. | 
The peaſants of the crown, if opprefſed, may lodge a complaint in the 
royal court of juſtice, which is ſome check to injuſtice ; but peaſants be- 
| longing to individuals ape at the abſolute diſpoſal of their maſter, and all 
their acquiſitions ſerve only to enrich him. They are indiſpenſably oblig- 
ed to cultivate the earth; they are incapable of entering upon any condi» 
tion of life that might procure them freedom, without the permiſſion of 
their lords; and they are expoſed to the diſmal, and frequently fatal effects 
of the caprice, cruelty, and barbarity of their tyrannical maſters, wha 
oppreſs them with impunity ; and having the power of life and property 
in their hands, too often abuſe it in the moſt groſs and wanton manner, 
their wives and daughters being expoſed to the moſt brutal treatment, 
One bleſſing, however, attends the wretched ſituation of the Pol ſn pea - 
ſants, which is their inſenſibitity. Born ſlaves, and accuſtomed from their 
inlancy to hardſhips and ſevere labour, the generality of them ſcarcely en- 
tertain an idea of better circumſtances and more liberty, - They regard 
their maſters as a ſuperior order 18 ugs, and hardly ever repine at hein 
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ſevere lot. Cheerful and contented with their condition, they are ready upon 
every occaſion, to ſagrifice themſelves and their families for their matter, ee 
cially if the latter takes care to feed them well. Moſt of them ſeem to think 
that à man can never be very wretched while he has any thing to eat. There 
ate ſome ſtyled German peaſants, whoſe anceſtors were indulged in ſettlin 
in Poland, in the uſe of the German laws, who enjoy ſeveral privileges not 
poſſeſſed by the generality of Poliſh peaſants : their villages are better built, 
they poſſeſs; more cattle, pay their quit rents better, and are cleaner and 
neater in their perſons. I have been the more circumſtantial in defcribing 
the manners and preſent ſtate of the Poles, as they bear a near reſemblance, 
in many. particulars, to thoſe of Europe in general during the feudal ages, 
but their tyranny over their tenants and vaſſals ſeems to be carried tg a 
much greater height. Lately indeed, a few nobles of enlightened under- 
ſtandings, have ventured to give liberty to their vaſſals. The firſt who 
granted this freedom, was Zamoiſki, formerly great chancellor, who in 
1760, enfranchiſed 6 villages in the palatine of Mafovia, and afterwards 
on all his eſtates. | The event hath ſhewed the project to be no leſs judi - 
cious than humane; friendly to the noble's own intereſts as well as the hap- 
pineſs of the peaſants, for it appears, that in the diſtricts in which the new 
arrangement hath been introduced, the population of the villages is conſi - 
derably increaſed, and the revenues of their eſtates augmented in a triple 
133 Prince Staniſlaus, nephew of the kin of Poland, hath very 
ately enfranchiſed four villages. near Warſaw, and hath not only emanci- 
pated his peaſants from ſlavery, but condeſcends to direct their affairs. 860 
that better times in that diſtreſſed country may be expecte. 
Torture was aboliſhed in Poland in 1776 by an hed of the diet, under 
the influence of the king. Atrocious crimes, ſuch as murder, &c. are pu- 
- niſhed | y beheading or hanging; leſſer delinquencies by whipping,” impri- 
ſonmem, and hard labour: the nobles never ſuffer any corporeal pugigent, 
but are hable only to impriſonment and death. . 
The inns in this country are long ſtables built with boards ànd covered 
with ſtraw, without furniture or windous; there are chambers at one , 
but none can lodgt there, becauſe of flies and other vermin ; ſp that ſtrap- 
gers generally chooſe rather to lodge among the horſes. © Travellers are 
obliged to carry proviſion with them; and when foreigners want a ſupply, 
they apply to the lord of the village, who forthwith provides them wi 


neceſſaries. 


DnkEss.] The dreſs of the Poles is pretty ſingular. They ſhave their 
heads, leaving only a circle of hair upon the crown, and men of all ranks 
generally wear large whiſkers. They wear a veſt which reaches down to 
the middle of the leg, and a kind of gown over it lined with fur, and girded 
with a ſaſh; but the ſleeves fit as clofe to their arms as a waiſtcoat. Their 
breeches are wide, and make but one piece with their ſtockings. They 
wear a fur cap or bonnet ; their ſhirts” are without collar or wriſtbands, 
and they wear neither ſtock nor neckcloth. Inſtead of ſhoes, they wear 
Turkey leather boots, with thin ſoles, and deep iron heels bent like a half 
moon. They carry a pole-ax, and a ſabre or cutlaſs, by their ſides. When 
they appear on horſeback, they wear over all a ſhort cloak, which is com- 
nenly covered with furs both within and without. The people of the 
beſt quality wear ſables, and others the ſkins of the tygers, leopards, &c. 
Some of them have fifty ſuits of clothes, all as rich as poſſible, and which 
deſcend from father 0 0 Were it not for our own partiality to ſhort 
dreſſes, we muſt acknowledge that of the Poles to be 1 and ma- 
jeſtic, Charles II. of England thought of introducing the Poliſh dreſs into 
nes & K. $3.8 „ 3 „ CN EIS. ene A 82 9 . 
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his courtz and after his reſtoration wore it for two years, chiefly for the en- 
couragement of Engliſh broad cloth; but diſcontinued it through his con- 
nections with the French. 5 hgh 
The habit of the women. comes very near to that of the men, a ſimple 
Polonaiſe, or long robe edged with fur; but: ſome people of faſhion,” of 
both ſexes, affect the French or Engliſh modes, As to the peaſants, in 
winter oy wear a ſheep's-ſkin with the wool inwards, and in ſummer a 
thick coarſe cloth; but as to linen, they wear none. Their boots are the 
rinds of trees wrapped about their legs, with the thicker parts to guard'the 
fole of their feet. The women have a watchful eye over their 3 
and in the diſtrict or Samogitia particularly, make them wear little bells, 
before and behind, to give notice Where they are, and what they are do- 


ing. . . 
888 The number of Proteſtants, conſiſting of Lutherans and 
Calviniſts, in the republic of Poland, is very conſiderable; and when theſe 
are joined to the Greek-church, the whole are called Diss iDbE NYS. At the 
ſame time, the Pgliſh obility and the bulk of the nation, are tenacious of 
the Roman catholic religion. The treaty of Oliva, concluded in r660, to- 
lerated the diffidents, and was guarantied by the principal powers in 
Europe; but was ſo diſregarded by the Poles, that in the year 1724, they 
made a public maſſacre of the proteſtants at Thorn. Numerous pro- 
viſions were made for the protection of the proteſtants, who were perſe. 
euted, when Jews, Turks, and infidels of every kind, have been tolerated 
and encouraged. The monaſteries in Poland are by fome writers faid to 
be 57, and the nunneries 11 , befides 246 ſeminaries or colleges, and 31 
abbeys. The clergy are poſſeſſed of a very large proportion of the lands 
and revenues of the kingdom, but in general, are illiterate Ujgots, and the 
monks are ſome of the moſt profligate of mankind, without 2pprehending 
any diſgrace to their order, or drea ing the cenſure of their ſuperiors, who 
require equal indulgence. Vaſt ſway the popiſh clergy have had in Poland 
at different periods, notwithanding the treaties and capitulations which 
have been made in favour of the proteſtants and the members of the Greek 
church. Indeed, it has been chiefly owing to the influence and conduct of 
the pogsth clergy, that the peaſants in Poland have been reduced to ſuch a 
ſtare of wretched ſlavery. - 5 f e 
The principles of Socinianiſm made a very early and conſiderable pro- 
greſs in Poland, A tranſlation of the Bible into the Poliſh language was 
publiſhed in 1572 ; and two years after, under the direction of the ſame 
perſons, the catechiſm, or confeſſion. of the Unitarians, was publiſhed at 
Cracow. The abilities and writings of Socinus greatly contributed to the 
extenſive propagation of his opinions; but though the Socinians in Poland 
have been very numerous, they have at different times been greatly perſe- 
cuted. However, it was ately reſolved hetween the republic and parti- 
tioning powers, that all diſſidents ſhould henceforth enjoy the free exerciſe 
of their religion, though to continue excluded from the diet, the ſenate, and 
the permanent council. Fhey are to have churches, but without bells; 
alſo ſchools and ſeminaries of their own; they are capable of fitting in the 
inferior courts of juſtice, and three of their communion are admitted ay 
aſſeſſors in the tribunal to receive appeals in religion. f 
ArCHBISHOPRICS AND B:SHOPRICS.] Poland contains two archbi- 
1 ; Gneſna and Lemburg. The archbiſhop of Gneſna, beſides be- 
Ing primate, and during an inter-reign prince-regent of the kingdom, is, 
always a cardinal, The other biſhops, particularly of Cracow, enjoy great 
privileges and immnnities; . * —_ © 33 | 
LancGvace.] The Poliſh language is a diale& of Sclavonic, and is 
Poth harſh and unharmoniogs, on acgount of the vaſt number of conſo- 
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nantsit employs, ſome of their words having no vowels at all. The Lithii,' 
anians and Livonians have a language full of corrupted Latin words; but 
the Ruſſian and German tongues are underſtood in the provinces border- 
ing ou thoſe countries. ö 6 | 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Though Copernicus, the great re- 


* ſtorer of the true aſtronomical ſyſtem, Vorſtius, aud ſome other learned 


ov 


men, were natives of Poland, yet its ſoil is far ſrom being favourable to 
learning. Latin js ſpokeh, though incorrectly, by;the common people in 
Jome provinces. ' But the contempt. which the nobility, who place their 
chief importance in the privileges of their rank, have ever ſhewn for learn- 
ing; the ſervitude of the, lower people, and the univerſal ſuperſtition 
among all ranks of men, thee circumſtances have wonderfully retarded, 
and, notwithſtanding the liberal efforts of his preſent mzjeſty, itil] continue 
to retard the progreſs of lettars in this kingdom? However, of late, a taſte 
for ſcience hath ſpread itſelf among the nobles, and begins to be regarded 
as an accompliſhment. 15 . 
UxiversitIEs.}. The univerfities of Poland are thoſe of Cracow, 
Wilna, and Poulna or Poſen. The firſt confiſts of eleven colleges, and has 
the ſyperviſorſhip of 14 grammar-ſchoovls diſperſed through the city. The 
number of ſtudents in 778, amounted to 600. Wilna was undef the ſu- 
perintendance of the Jeſuits, but ſince their ſuppreſſion the king hath 
eſtabliſued a committee of education, who appoint profeſſors, and direct 
their ſalaries and ſtudies ; that of Poſna was rather a Jeſuits? college than 
an univerfity, | 5 ci, 
ArnTIQUITIES AND CUR!OSITICS, ; The frequent incurſions of the 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, {\ Tartars, and other barbarpus na- 
tions into Poland, probably forced the women ſometimes to leave their 
children expoſed in the woods, where we mult ſuppoſe they were nurſed by 
bears and other wild beaſts, otherwiſe it is difficult to account for their ſub- 
ſiſtence. It is certain that ſuch beings have been found in the woods both 
of Poland and Hermany, diveſted of almoſt all the properties of humanity 
but the form. When taken, they generally went on all fours; but it is 
faid that ſome of them have, by praper managemeat, attained to the uſe of 
ech. | 5 | | 
The ſalt mines of Pcland conſiſt of wonderful caverns, ſeveral hundred 
yards der p, at the bottom of which are many intricate windings and laby- 
rinths. Out of theſe are dug four different kinds of ſalts; one extremely 
hard, like cryſtal ; another ſofter, but clearer ; a third white, but brittle; 
theſe are all brackiſli, but the fourth is ſomewhat freſher, Theſe four kinds 
are dug in different mines, near the city of Cracow ; on one fide of them is a 
ſtream of ſalt water, and on the other, one of freſh. The revenue ariſing 
ſrom thoſe, zud other falt-mines, is very conſiderable, and formed part of 
tne royal revenue, before ſeized by Auſtria: the annual average profit af 
thoſe of Wiolitzka, eight miles from Cracow, was abgut 98, oool. ſterling. 
Out of ſamg mines at Itza, about 70 miles north-eaſt of C1acow, are du 
ſeveral kinds of earth, which are excellently adapted to the potters uſe, 7 
ſupply all roland with earthen ware. Under the mountains a:jjoining to 


Kiow, in the deferts of Podolia, are ſeyeral grottos, where a great number of 


human bodies are preſerved, though buried a vaſt number of years ſince, 


being neither ſo hard nor ſo black as the Egyptian mummies. Among 


them are two princes, in the habits they uſed to wear. It is thought that 
this preſerving quality is owing to the nature of the ſail, which is dry and 
ſandy. Poland can boaſt of few antiqujties, as old Sarmatia was never per- 

ealy known to the Romans themſelves, Its artificial rarities are but few, 


the chief being the gold, filver, and enamelled veſſels, preſented ty the 


kings and pretates of Poland, and pr. ſetveg in the cathedral of Gneſna, | 
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GiTres, TOW ns, FORTS, AND OTHER [ Warſaw lies on the Viſtula, 
EDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. and almoſt in the centre of 
Poland. It is the royal reſidence ; and contains many magnincent palaces 
and other buildings, beſides churches and convents. It is ſaid to contain 
near o, ooo inhabitants, but a great number are OS The ſtreets 
are ſpacious but ill paved, and the greateſt part of the houſes, particularly 
in the ſuburbs, are mean wooden hovels. The city exhibits a ſtrong con- 
traſt of wealth and pYverty, as doth every part of this unhappy country. It 
has little or no commerce. The ſame may be ſaid pf Cracow, which is the 
capital (though that honour is diſputed by Warſaw) ; for we are told, that 
notwithſtanding it lies in the neighbourhood of the rich ſalt- mines, and is 
ſaid to contain fifty churches and c nvents, its commerce is inconſiderahle. 
The city ſtands in an extenſive plain watered by the Viſtula, and with the 
ſuburbs occupy a, vaſt ſpace of ground, but all together ſcarcely contain 
16,000 ſouls. It is furrounded with high brick walls, ſtrengthened with 
round and ſquare towers in the ancient ſtyle of fortification, and is garri- 
ſoned with 600 Ruſſians. Grodno, though not the capital, is the principal 
town in Lithuania, but a large and ſtraggling place, containing ruined pay 
laces, falling houſes, and wretched hovels, with about 7000 inhabitants; 
1000 of which are Jews, and zooo are employed in new manufactures of 
cloths, camlets,. linen, cotton, filk, ſtuffs, &c. eſtabliſhed there by the king 
in 1776. He hath alſo eſtabliſhed in this place, an academy of phyſic for 
Lithuania, in which ten ſtudents are inſtructed for phyfic, and twenty far 
ſurgery, all taught and maintained at his dun expence. 

Dantzic is the capital of Poliſh Pruſſia, and is famous in hiſtory on ma- 
ny accounts, particularly that of its being formerly at the head of the Han- 
ſeatic aſſociation, commonly called the Hanſe towns. it i> ſituated on the 
Viſtula, near five miles from the Baltic, and is a large, beautiful, papy: 
laus city: its houſes generally are five ſtories high; and many of its ſtreets 
are planted with chefnut-trees. It has a fine harbour, and is ſtill a moſt 
eminent commercial city, although it ſeems to be ſomelyhat paſt its meri- 
dian glory, which was probably about the time that the preſident de Thou 
wrate his much eſtermed Hifteria ſui Temporis,, wherein, under the year 
1607, he ſo highly celebrates its commerce and grandeur. It is a republic, 
claiming a ſmall adjacent territory about forty miles round it, which were 
under the protection of the king and the republic of Poland. Its magiſ- 
tracy, and the majority of its inhabitants, are Lutherans ; although the Ro- 
maniſts and Calyinitts be equally tolerated in it. It is rich, and has 26 pa- 
riſhes, with many convents and heſpitals. The inhabitants have been com- 
De to amount to 200,000 ; but later computations fall very conſidera- 

ly ſhort of it; as appears by its annual bill of mortality, exhibited by Dr, 
Buſching, who tel!s us, that in the year 1752, there died but 1846 perſons. 
Its own ſhipping is numerous ; but the foreign-ſhips conſtantly reſorting 
to it are more ſo, whereof 1014 arrived there in the year 1752 ; in which 
year alſo 1288 Poliſn veſſels came down the Viſtula, chiefly laden with corn, 
for its matchleſs granaries ; from whence that grain is diſtributed to many 
foreign nations: beſides which, Dantzig exports great quantities of naval 
' ſtores, and vaſt variety of other articles. Dr. Buſching affirms, that it ap, 
pears from ancient records, as early as the year 997, that Dantzic was a large 
commercial city, and not a village or inconſiderable town, as ſome pretend, 

Fhe inhabitants of Dantzic havę often changed their maſters, and have 
ſometimes been under the protection of the Engliſh and Dutch; but ge; 
py have ſhewn a great predilection for the kingdom and republic of 

oland, as being Jeſs likely to rival them in their trade, or abridge them of 
their immunities, which reach even to the privilege gf coining money, 
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Though ſtrongly fortified, and poſſeſſed of 150 large braſs cannon, it could 
not, through its ſituation, ſtand a regular ſiege, being ſurrounded with emi- 
nences. In 1734, the inhabitants diſcovered a remarkable attachment and fi- 
delity towards Staniſlaus, king of Poland, not only when his enemies, the 
Ruſſians were at their gates, but even in poſſeſſion of the city. The reaſon 
why Dantzic, Thorn, and Elbing, have enjoyed privileges, both civil and 
religions, very different from thoſe of the reſt of Poland, is, becauſe not 

being able to endure the tyranny of the Teutonic ki#ights, they put them- 
ſelves under theproteCtivy of Poland, reſerving to teen ee large and ample 

privileges. This rity, as well as that of Thorn, were exempted by the king of 

Prufſta from thoſe claims which the lately made on the neighbouring coun. | 
tries; notwithſtanding which; he ſoon after thought proper to ſeize on the ter- 
ritories belonging to Dantzic, under pretence of their having been former. 
ly part of Pohſh Pruſſia. He then proceeded to poſſeſs himſelf of the port- 

uties belonging to that city, and erected a cuſtom-houſe in the harbour, 
where he laid arbitrary and inſupportable duties upon goods exported or 
imported. To complete the ſyſtem of oppreſſion, cuſtom-houſes were 
erected at the very gates of Dantzic, ſo that no perſon could go in or out 
of the town, without being ſearched in the ſtricteſt manner. Such is the 
treatment which the city of Dantzic has received from the king of Pruſſia, 
though few, cities have ever exiſted, which have been comprehended in ſo 
many general and particular treaties, and whoſe rights and liberties 
have been ſo frequently ſecured, and guarantied by ſo mapy great 
powers, and by ſuch a long and regular ſucceſſion of public, acts, as 
that of Dantzic has been. In the year 1784, it was blockaded by his 
troops, on various pretences: by the interpoſition of the — of 

Rutha, and of the king of Poland, they were withdrawn, and a negocia- 

tion carried on by deputies at Warſaw ; which was concluded on the 7th of 

September; by which, as now acceded to by the citizens, the place and 

' trac of the city are to be reſtored to its formal ſtability. The city of Thorn 
was alfo treated by the king of Pruſſia in the ſame unjuſt and oppreſſive 

manner with that of Dantzic, and is now added to his * . 

CoumERCs AND MANUFACTURES.) The chief exports of Poland are 

all ſpecies of grain, hemp, flax, cattle, maſts, planks, pitch and tar, ho- 

pey, wax, potaſh and tallow:; its imports are foreign wines, cloths, ſtuffs, 

manufactured ſilks and cotton, fine linen, hardware, tin, copper, ſilver 

and gold, glaſs ware, furs, &c. Some linen and woollen cloths, 'filk, 

ſtuffs, camlets, lace and hard wares, are manufactured in the interior 

parts of Poland and Lithuania, but commerce is chiefly confined to the ci- 

ty of Dantzic, and the other towns on the Viſtula and the Baltic, 

* ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT,] Whole volumes have been writ- 
ten upon this ſubject. It differs little from an ariſtocracy : hence Poland 
hath been called a kingdom and commonwealth. The king is the head of 
the republic, and is elected by the nobility and clergy in the plains of 
Warſaw. They elect him on horſeback ; and in caſe there-ſhould be a re- 
het aut minority, the majority has no centro] over them, but to cut them 
n pieces with their ſabres; but if the minority are ſufficiently ſtrong, a civil 
war enſues. Immediately aſter his election, he ſigns the paa conuenta of the 

. kingdom, by which he'engages that the crown ſhall be eled ive, that his ſuc- 
ceſſor ſhall be appointed during his life - that the diets ſhall be aſſembled eve- 

ry two year that every noble or gentleman in the realm ſhall have a vote 

in the diet of election, and that in caſe the king ſhould. infringe the laws and 

privileges of the nation, his ſubjects ſhould be abſol ved from their allegiance. 
In fact the king was no more than preſident of the ſenate, which uſed tq 

be compoſed of the primate, archbiſhop of Lemburg, fifteen biſhops, and - 
130 laymen, conſiſling of the great officers of ſtate, the Palatines ahd Caſ- 
„ 5 | tellans, 
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tellans; The Palatines are the governors of the provinces, who hold their 
offices for life, The Caſtellans office in time of peace is almoſt nominal, 
bur when the military or feudal ſervices are required, they are the 
lieutenants of the Palatines, and command the- troops of their ſeveral 
diſtricts. | . Tots 
The diets of Poland ate ordinary and extravrdinary : the former meet 
once in two and ſometimes three years; the latter is ſummoned by the 
king, upon critical emergencies, and continue no longer than a fortnight ;- 
but one diſſenting voice renders all their deliberations ineffectual. Frevious 
to a general diet, cither ordinary or extraordinary, which can fit but fix 
weeks, there are dietines, or provincial diets, held in different diſtri-ts. 
The king, with the advice of | the permanent council, ſends them letters 
'containing the heads of the buſineſs that is to be treated of ia the general' 
diet. The gentry of each palatinate may fit in the dietine, and chuſe 
nuncios or deputies, to carry their reſolutions to the grand diet. The 
great diet conſiſts of the king, ſenators, and deputies from provinces and 
towns, viz. 178 for Poland and Lithuania, and 70 for Pruſſia ; it met twice 
at Warſaw and once at Grodno, by turns, for the conveniency of the Li- 
thuanians, who made it one of the articles of their union with Poland ; 
but ſince the preſent reign, they have been always ſummoned to Warſaw. 
The king formerly nominated the great offices of ſtate and to other places, 
but by the new. conſtitution, for the election of ſenators, as biſhops, pala- 
tines, caſtellans, and miniſters, the permanent council nominates by ballot, 
three candidates, one of whom the king muſt appoint—the ſame reſpecting 
the commiſſioners of war, and of the treaſury, &c. &c. The king was allo; . 
forced to renounce the right of diſpoſing of any of the royal demeſnes and 
ſtarsſties. When the king is abſent from Poland, or dead, his place is ſup- 
plied by the archbiſhop ot Gneſna, as viceroy, and if that ſee is vacant, bx 
the biſhop of Ploſco. The ten great officers of ſtate in Poland, who are 
ſenators, are the two great marſhals, one of Poland, the other of Lithua- 
nia, the two chancellors, the two vice-chancellors, the two treaſurers, and 
the two ſubd-marſhals. | wy 1 7 
Such are the outlines of this motley conſtitution, which was new model- 
led with almoſt every new king, according to the pacta comventa he is 
obliged to ſign. There hath been lately a total diſſolution of all order in 
Poland, through the influence of ſome of the neighbouring powers, inte- 
reſted to foment anarchy and confuſion in the Poliſh councils ; and many 
of the firſt nobility. do not bluſh to receive penſions from foreign courts. 
However, in this imperfe& ſketch, we can diſcern the great outlines of a 
noble and free government. The precautions taken to limit the king's 
power, and yet inveſt him with an ample prerogative, were worthy a wiſe 
aple, The inſtitution of the diet and dietines are favourable to public 
iberty, as are many other proviſions in the republic: but it laboured even 
in its beſt ſtate, under incurable diſorders, The exercife of the veto, or 
the tribunal negative, that is veſted in every deputy or nuncio,-exclufive of 
the. king and ſenate, at a diet, muſt always be deſtructive of orfler and 
overuntent. It is founded upon Gothic principles, and that unlimited 
juriſdiction which the great lords in former ages. uſed to enjoy all over 
Ti According to Mr. Coxe, the privilege in queſtion is not to be 
Supt in any period. of the Poliſh hiſtory, antecedeat to the reign of ohn 
Cafimir. It was under his adminiſtration that, in the year r252, when 
the diet of Warſaw was debating upon tranſactions of the utmoſt im- 
ance, which required a ſpeedy determination, that Sieinſki, nuncio of 
Upita in Lithuania, cried out, I ſtop the proceedings.” Having ut- 
- tered theſe words, he quitted the aſſembly, and, repairing immediately to 
the chancellor, proteſied, that as many ads had ben propoſed and carried 
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contrary to the conſtitution of the republic, if the diet continued to ſit, he 
mould conſider it as an infringement of the laws. The members were 
thugderſtruck at a proteſt of this nature, hitherto unknown. Warm de- 
bates took place about the "ch red of continuing or diſſolving the diet: 
at length, the venal and diſcontented faction, who ſupported the proteſt, 


obtained the majority; and the aſſembly broke np in great confuſion. 


The want of ſubordination in the executive parts of the conſtitution, and 
the rendering noblemen independent and unaccountable for their conduct, 


is a blemiſh impracticable to remove. After all, when we examine the beſt 


accounts of the preſent con ĩtution of Poland, and compare them with the 
ancient hiſtory of Great Britain, and other European kingdoms, we may 

rceive a wonderful ſimilarity between what theſe were formerly, and what 
Þoland is at preſent. This naturally leads us to infer, that the government 
of Poland cannot be otherwiſe improved than by the introduction of arts, 
manufacturers, and commei ce, which would render the common people in- 


dependent on the nobility, and prevent the latter from having it in their 


power to annoy their ſovereign, and to maintain thoſe unequal privileges 
which are ſo hurtful to the community. ? 

Indeed the partitioning powers, beſide diſmembering the beſt provinces 
of Poland, proceeded to change and fix the conſtitution and government, 
under pretence of amendiny it; confirming all us defects, and endeavouring 
to perpetuate the c of anarchy and confuſion. The executive power, 
which was entruſted to the king and ſenate, is now veſted in the perma- 
nent council, compoſed of the king, ſenate, and the equeſtrian order. The 
king as preſident, the primate and three biſhops, nine lay ſenators, four 
from the miniſtry of the republic, the marſhal with 17 counſellors of the 
equeſtrian order, in all 36. Of the 18 ſenators, fix from each province of 
Great Poland, Little Poland, and Lithuania. They inſiſted upon four 
cardinal laws to be ratified, which was at laſt obtained. By the fe, 
that the crown of Poland ſhall he for ever elective, and all order of ſuc- 
ceſſion proſcribed ;” thus the excluſion of a king's ſon and grandſon, re- 
moves the proſpect of an hereditary ſovereignty, and entails upon the 
kingdom all the evils inſeparable from an dete monarchy. By the 
ſecond, ** that foreign candidates to the throne ſhall be excluded, and 
no perſon can be choſen king of Poland, excepting a native Pole of noble 
origin; and poſſefling land in the kingdom :” the houſe of Saxony, and all 
foreign princes who might be likely to give weight to Poland by their he- 
reditary dominions, and reſtore its provinces and liberties, are ſet aſide. By 
the rh, „the government of Poland ſhall be for ever free, independent, 
and of a republican form;“ the /zberum vete, and all the exorbitant pri- 
vileges of the equeſtrian order, are confirmed in their ntmoſt latitude. 


And by the fourth, © a permanent council ſhall be eſtabliſhed, in which the 


executive power ſhall] be veſted ; and in this council the equeſtrian order, 
hitherto excluded from the adminiſtration of affairs in the interval of diets, 
ſhall be admitted;“ fo that the prerogatives of the crown are ſtil] farther 
diminiſſſed: but this change of the conſtitution was intended by the 
partitioning powers to ſerve their own purpoſes, and give a large ſcope 
> influence and faction over that part of the kingdom they had not 
eized, 

Rzvexvues.) Though the king of Poland is limited in the political 
exerciſe of his prerogative, yet his revenue is. ſufficient to maintain him 
and his houſehold with great ſplendor, as he pays no troops, or officers of 
ſtate, nor even his body guards. The preſent king had 1,00c,oco and a 
half of florins ſettled upon him by the commmithon of ſtate; and the 
income of his predeceſſors generally amounted to 1 40,000]. ſterling. The. 
public revenues aroſe chiefly from the crown-lands, the ſalt-mines in the pa- 
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Jatinate- of Cracow, now in Auſtrian Poland, which alone amounted to 
nearly 10 , oool. ſterling; ancient tolls and cuſtoms, particularly thoſe of 
Elbing and Dantzic, the rents of Marienburg, Di- fzau, and Rogenhus, 
and of the government of Cracow and diſtrict of Niepoliomiez. 

Weſtern Prutlia was the greateſt loſs to Poland, as by the diſmemberment 
of that province, the navigation of the Villula depends entirely upon the 
king of Pruifa., This was a fatal blow to the trade of Poland, for Pruſſia 
has laid ſuch heavy duties on the merchandiſe paſſing to Dantzick, as great- 
ly to diminiſh the trade of that town, and to trans fer a, conſiderable part of 
it to Memel and Konigiburgh.. 


fo feerl. 

By the diſmemberment,-Poland loſt near half her 

annual income. To ſupply. this deficiency, it 

became ueceliary to new-mode] and increale the 

taxes. | 
In 1775, all the impoſts amounted to - - 323,02 0 © 
The net revenue of the king is - 194,00 © © 
Out of which he only pays his houſehold expences, | 

and menial] ſervants. It ariſes from his royal 

demeſnes, ſtaroſties, and 74,0741. out: of the 
- treaſury f | 
Whole revenue . — — 443,938 o 
Deduct the king's revenue for privy purſe = 194,500 O 


— 


GS-7; 

0 
For army, ſtate officers, and all other charges 249,438 0 0 

Military 8TRENGTH.] The innate pride of the Poliſh nobility is 
ſuch, that they always appear in the field on horſeback ; and it is ſaid that 


Poland can raiſe with eaſe oo, ooo, and Lithuania 70, og cavalry, but it 
muſt be underſtood that ſervants are included. As to their infantry, they 


are generally hired from Germany, but are ſoon diſmiſſed, becauſe they 


muſt be maintained by extraordinary taxes, of which the Poliſh grandees 
are by no means fond. As to the ordinary army of the Poles, it conſiſted, 
in 1778, of 1:,3410 men in Poland, and 7,465 in Lithuania, cantoned into 
crown-lands. The empreſs of Ruſſia maintains in the country 10,000 
ſoldiers, and every garriſon is compoſed of Ruſſians and natives: ic oo of 
the former are ſtationed at Warſaw, Theſe hold the nobles in ſubjection, 
and the king mae bl more than a viceroy, while the Ruſſian ambaſ- 
ſador regulates the affairs of the kingdom under the direction of his court. 
The poſpolite conſiſts of all tie nobility of the kingdom and their follow- 


ers, excepting the chancellor, and the ſtaroſts of trontier places; and they 


may be ca led by the king into the field upon extraordinary occaſions ; but 
he cannot keep them above ſix weeks in arms, neither are they obliged to 
march above three leaguts out of the kingdom. 88 

The Poliſh huſſars are the fineſt and moſt ſhewey body of cavalry in 
Europe ; next to them are the pancerns ; and both thoſe bodies wear de- 
fenſive armour of, coats of mail and iron caps. The reſt of their cavalry 
are armed with muſkets and heavy icymetars. After all that has been ſaid, 


the Poliſh cavalry are extremely incfficient in the field; for though the men 


are brave, and their horſes excellent, they are ſtrangers to all diſcipline ; 
and when drawn out, notwithiianding ail the authority their crown-gene- 


ral, their other officers, and even the king himſelf, have over them, they 


are oppreſſive and deſtructive to the court. it is certain, notwithſtanding, 
that the Poles may be rendered excellent troops by diſcipline, and that on 
various occaſions, particularly under John Sobieiki, they made as great a 
figu.e iu ams as any people in Europe, and proved the bulwark of Chrif- 


tendom 
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tendom againſt the infidels. It did not ſuit the Saxon princes, who ſuc- 
ceeded that hero, to encourage a martial ſpirit in the Poles, whom they 
perpetually overawed with their electoral troops; nor indeed to introduce 
any reformation among them, either civil or military; the effects of which 
conduct have been ſince ſeverely felt in that country. * | 
Oabenxs.] The „ order of the White Eagle” was firſt inſtituted by 
Uladiſlaus in the year 1325, but revived by Auguſtus I. in the year 1705, 
to attach to him ſome of the Poliſh nobles who he feared were inclined to 
Staniſlaus, his competitor : it was conferred alſo on the ' czar Peter the 
Great of Ruſſia. The preſent king inſtituted the . order of St. Staniſſaus, 
ſoon. after his election to the crown in 1766. The badge is a gold croſs 
enamelled red, and on the centre of it is a medallion with. the image of St. 
Staniſlaus, enamelled in proper colours. It is worn pendent to a red 
Tiband edged with white. The ſtar of the order is filver, and in the cen- 
tre, is a cypher of S. A. R. (Staniſlaus Auguſtus Rex) encircled with the 
motto Premtanan incitat.? | 3 
H1isro» v.] Poland, of old, was poſſeſſed by the Vandals, who were af- 
terwards partly expelled by the Kuſs and Tartars. It was divided into 
many {mall fates or principalities, each almoſt independent of another, 
though they generally had ſome prince who was paramount over the reſt, 
In the year 00, the people, through the oppreſſion of their petty chiefs, 
gave the ſupreme command, under th&.title of duke, to Cracus, the founder 
of the city of Cracow. His poſterity failing, in the year $30, a peaſant, 
one Piaſtus, was elected to the'ducal dignity. He lived to the age of 120 
rears, and his reign was ſo long and ey. 22 0 that every native Pole who 
as ſince been elected king, is called a Piaſt. From this period, till the ac- 
ceſſion of Miciflaus II. in 964, we have no very certain records of the 
hiſtory of Poland. The title of duke was retained, till the year 999, 
when Boleſlaus aſſumed the title of king, and conquered Moravia, Pruflia, 
and Bohemia, making them tributary to Poland. Boleſlaus II. added Red 
Ruſſia to Poland, by marrying the heireſs of that duchy, anno, 1059. Ja- 
gello, who, in 1384, mounted the throne, was grand duke of Lithuania, and 
a Pagan; but on his being elected king of Poland, he not only became a 
Chriſtian, but was at pains to bring over his ſubjeAs to that religion. He 
united his hereditary dominions to thoſe of Poland, which, gave Tock influ- 
ence to his poſterity over the hearts of the Poles, that the crown was preſet v- 
ed in his family until the male line became extinct in Sigiſmund Auguſtus, 
in 1572; who indulged the reformed, with the Greeks and all other ſects, 
to a ſeat in the diet, and to all the honours and privileges hefore confined to 
the catholics. He gave ſuch evident marks of favour to the proteſtant 
donfeſſion, that he was ſuſpected of being inclined to change his religion. 
At this time two powerful competitors appeared ſor the crown of Poland. 
Theſe were, Henry duke of Anjou, brother tb Charles IX. king of France; 
and Maximilian of Auſtria. The French intereſt prevailed, by private 
bribes to the nobles, and a ſtipulation to pay an annual penſion to the 
republic from the revenues of France; but Henry had not been four 
months on the throne of Poland, when his brother died, and he returned 
privately to France, which kingdom he governed by the name of Henry 
II. The patty who had efpouſed Maximilian's intereſt endeavoured once 
more to revive his pretenſions ; but the majority of the Poles being 
deſirous to chuſe a prince who might reſide among them, made choice of 
Stephen Batori prince of Tranſylvania, who, in the beginning of his 
reign, meeting with ſome oppoſition from the Auſtrian faction, took the 
_ wiſeſt method to eſtabliſh himfelf on the throne, by matrying Anne; 
the ſer of Sigiſmund Auguſtus, and of the royal houſe of the Jagellons. 
Stephen produced a great change in the military affairs of the Poles, 
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by eftabliſhing a new militia, compoſed of Coſſacs, a rough and barbarous 
race of men, on whom he beſtowed the Ukraine, or frontiers of his king- 
dom. Upon his death, in 14586, the Poles choſe Sigiſmand, ſari of John 
king of Sweden, by Catharine ſiſter of Sigiſmund II. for their king. 
- Sigiſmund was crowned king of Sweden after his father's death; but be- 
ing expelled, as we have ſeen in the hiſtory of Sweden, by the Swedes, a long 
war enſued between them and the Poles, bnt terminated in favour of the 
latter. Sigiſmund being ſecured in the throne af Poland, aſpired to that of 
Ruſſia. as well as Sweden; but after long wars, he was defeated in both 
views. He was afterwards engaged in a variety of unſucceſsful wars with 
the Turks and Swedes. At laſt a truce was concluded under the mediation 
of France and England: but the Poles were forced to agree that the Swedes 
ſhould keep Elbing, Memel, Branuſberg, and Pillau, together with all they 
had taken in Livonia.. In 1622, Sigiſmund died, and Uladiſlaus his ſon 
ſucceeded. This prince was ſuccelsful both againſt the Turks and the 
Ruſſians, and obliged the Swedes to reſtore all the Poliſh dominions they 
had taken in Pruſſia. His reign, however, was unfortunate, by his being 
inſtigated, through the avarice of his great men, to encroach upon the privi- 
leges of the Coſſacs in the Ukraine. As the war which followed, was car- 
ried on againſt the Coſſacs upon ambitious and perfidious principles, 
the Coſſacs, naturally a brave people, became deſperate; and on the ſueceſ- 
fion of John II. brother to Uladiflaus, the Coſſac general Schmielinſki 
defeated the Poles in two great battles, and forced them to a diſhonourable 
peace. It appears that, during the courſe of this warythe Poliſh nobility 
benaved as the worſt of ruffians, and their condugt was highly condemned 
by John; while his nobility, diſapproved of the peace he had concluded 
with them. As the jealouſy hereby occaſioned continued, the Ruſſians 
came to a rupture with the Poles; aud being joined by many of the Coſſacs, 
they, in 654, took Smolenſko. This was followed with the tak ing of 
Wilna, and other places; and they committed moſt horrid ravages in Li- 
thuania. Next year, Charles X. of Sweden, after over- running Great and 
Little Poland, entered into Poliſh Pruſſia, all the towns of which received 
him, except Dantzic. The reſiſtance made by that city gave the Poles time 
to re- aſſemble, and their king, John Caſimir, who had fled into Sileſia, was 
joined by the Tartars as well as the Poles; ſo that the Swedes, who were 
diſperſed through the country, were every where cut in pieces. The Li- 
thuanians, at the ſame time, diſowned the allegiance they had been forced to 
pay to Charles, who returned to Sweden with no more than a handful of 
his army, It was during this expedition, that the Dutch and Engliſh pro- 
tected Dantzic, and the elector of Brandenburg acquired the ſovereignty of 
Ducal Pruſſia, which had ſubmitted to Charles. Thus the latter loſt Poland, 
of which he had made an almoſt complete conqueſt. The treaty of Oliva 
was begun after the Swedes had been driven out of Cracow and Thorn, by 
which Royal Pruſſia was reſtored to the Poles. They were, however, 
forced to quit all pretenſions to Livonia, and to cede Smolenſko, Kiow, and 
the duchy of Siveria, to the Ruſſians. | 
During thoſe tranſaftions, the Poliſh nobility grew very uneaſy with 
their king. Some of them were diſſatisfied with the conceſſions he had 
made to the Coſſacs, many of whom had thrown off the Poliſh yoke ; 
others taxed him with want of capacity; and ſome, with an intention to 
rule by a mercenary army of Germans, Caſimir, who very poſſibly had 
no ſuch intentions, and was fond of retirement and ſtudy, finding that 
cabals and factions increaſed every day, and that he himſelf might fall a 
ſacrifice to the public diſcontent, 8 bis throne, and died abbot "ad 
m | | * 
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st. Gerffiains in France, employing the remainder of his days in Latin 


poetical eompoſirions, which are far from being deſpicable. { e 
Te moſt remote defcendants of the ancient kings ending in John Caſi. 
mir, many foreign candidates preſented thernſelves for the crown of, Po- 
land; but the Poles choſe for their king a private gentleman, of little in- ; 
tereſt, and leſs capacity, one Michael Wieſnowiſki, becauſe he was de- 
feended from à Piaſt. His reign was diſgraceful to Poland. Large 
bodies of the Coſſacs had put themſelves under the protection of the Turks, 
who conquered all the provinces of Podoha, and took Kaminicck; tillithen 


thought impregnable. The greateſt part of Poland was then ravaged, and 


the Poles were obliged to pay an annual tribute to the ſultan. Notwith- 
ſtanding thisſe diſgraceful events, the credit of the PoNfh arms was in 
ſome meaſure maintained by John Sobieſki, the crown-genetal; a brave 
and active commander, who had given the Turks ſeveral defeats. Mi- 
chael dying in 1673, Sobieſki was choſen king; and in 1676, he was fo 
mueceſsful Soi ce infidels, that he forced them to remit the tribute 


they had impoſed upon Poland; but they kept poſſeſſion of Kaminiieck. 


In 1683, Sobieſki, though he had not been well treated by the houſe of 
Auſtria, was fo public ſpirited, as to enter into the league that was formed 
for the defetice of Chriftendom againſt the infidels; and acquired immor- 
tat-tionour, by obliging the Turks to raiſe the ſiege of Vienna, and 
making a terrible ſlaughter of the enemy; for all which glorious ſervices, 
and driving the Turks out of Hungary, he was ubgratefully requited by 
the emperor Leopold. a RP SR * 8 
- Sobieſki returning to Poland, contititied-the war againſt the Turks, but 
unfortunately quarrelled with the ſenate, who ſuſpected that he wanted 
to make the crown hereditary in his family. He died, after a glorious 
reign, in 1696. 4 HATS d 
of ep fell into great diſtractions upon Sobieſki's death, Many con- 
federicits were formed, but all parties ſeemed inclined to exclude the 
Sobieſki family. Hi the mean while, Poland was inſulted by the Tartars, 
and her crown was in a manner put up to fale. The prince of Conti, of 
the blood foyal of France, was the moſt liberal bidder j but while he 
thought the election almoſt ſure, he was difappointed by the intrigues of 
the queen-dowager, in favour of het vounger ſon, prince Alexander So- 
bieſki, for which ſhe was driven from Warſaw to Dantzic. All of a ſud- 
den, Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, ſtarted up as a candidate, and after 4 
ſham election, being een, by the bithop'of Cujavia, he touk pol- 
fefon of Cracow with'4 Saxon army, and actually was crowned in that 
eity in 4695. The prince of Conti made ſeveral unſucceſsful efforts to 
re-eſtabliſh his intereſt, and pretend that he had been actualty choſen ; 
but he was afterwards obliged to return to France, and the other powers 
of Europe feemed to acquieſce in the election of Auguſtus. The manner 
in which he was driven from the throne, by Charles XII. of Sweden, 
(who procured the advancernent of Staniftaus) and afterwards reſtored by 
the czar, Peter the Great, has been already related in the hiftory of 
Sweden. It was not till the year 1712 that Auguſtus was fully confirmed 
on the throne, which he held upon precarions and difagreeable terms. 
The - Poles were naturally attached to Staniflans, and were perpetuaily 
forming confpiracies and plots againſt Auguſtus, who was obliged to main- 
tain his authority by means of his Saxon guards and regiments. In 1725, 


| his natural ſon, prince Maurice, afterwards the famous count Saxe, was 


choſen duke of Courland; but Auguſtus was not able to maintin him in 
that dignity, againſt the power of Ruſſia and the jealouſy of the-Poles. 


Auguſtus died, after an unquiet reign, in 1733, having done all he could 
| | RS. to 
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to inſure the ſucceſſion of Poland to his ſon Auguſtus II. (or asche is 
called by ſome, III.) This occafioned a war, in which the French king 
maintained the intereſt of his father - in law Staniſlaue, who was actually 
re- elected to the throne by a conſiderable party, of which the prince 
primate was the head. But Auguſtus, entering Poland with a powerful 
army of Saxons and Ruſſians, compelled his rival to retreat into Dantzic, 
from whence hè eſcaped with great difficulty into France. I have, in the 
hi tory of Germany, mentioned the war between Auguſtus II. as elector 
of Saxony, or rather as the ally of Ruſſia and Auſtria, and his preſent 
Pruſſian majeſty. It is ſufficient to ſay, that though Auguſtus was a 
mild, moderate Ince and did every thing to ſatisfy the Poles, he never 
could gain their hearts; and all he ei from them was merely ſhel- 
ter, when his Pruſſian majeſty drove him from his capital and eleQorate, 
Auguſtus died at Dreſdeff, in 1763, upon which count Staniflaus Ponia- 
towſki was choſen king, by the name of Staniflaus Auguſtus ; though it is ſaid 
that the election was conducted irregularly, and that he obtained the crown 
chiefly through the influence of the empreſs of Ruſſia. He is a man of abi- 
lities and addreſs ; but, from various concurring cauſes, he has had the un- 
happineſs to ſee Poland, during his reign, a ſcene of deſolation and cala- 
mity. In 1766, two Poliſh gentlemen preſented a petition to the king, in 
the namg of all the proteſtant nobility, and in behalf alſo of the members 
of the Greek church, wherein they demanded to be reinſtated in their an- 
cient rights and privileges, and to be placed upon the ame footing in 
every reſpect as the Roman cathofic ſubjets of the kingdom. „ The 
difference of ſentiments upon ſome points of religion among Chriſtians,” 
ſaid they in their petition, © ought not to enter into any conſideration 
with regard to the employments of the ſtate, The different ſects of 
Chriſtians, although they difer in opinion among themſelves with re- 
ſpect to ſome points of doctrine, agree all in one point, that of being 
faithful to their ſovereign, and obedient to his orders: all the Chriſtian 
courts are convinced of this truth ; and therefore, having always this prin- 
ciple in view, and without having any regard to the rehgion they profels, 
Chriſtian princes ought only to ſeek after thoſe whoſe merit and talents 
make them capable of ſerving their country properly.” The king gave 
no anſwer to the petition of the diſſidents ; but the matter was referred 
to the diet, which was held the following year, when the miniſters of the 
courts of Ruſſia, of London, of Berlin, and of Copenhagen, fupported 
their pretenſions. The diet appeared to flatter the complaints of the diſ- 
ſidents with great moderation, as to the free exerciſe of their worſhip, 
which gave ſome flattering expectations that the affair would be happily 
terminated. But the intrigues of the king of Pruſſia appear to have pre- 
vented this: for that prince, though he openly profeſſed to be a zealous 
defender of the cauſe of the diflidents, it was manifeſt from the event, 
that his great aim was to promote the views of his own ambition. The 
intervention of the Ruſſians in the affairs of Poland alſo gave great diſ- 
guſt to all parties in the kingdom. The whole nation run into confedera - 
cies formed in diſtin& provinces ; the popith clergy were active in oppoſ- 
ing the-cauſe of the diffidents ; and this unfortunate country became the 
theatre of the moſt cruel and complicated of Al wars; partly civil, partly 
religious, and partly foreign. The confuſion, devaſtation, and civil war, 
continued in Poland during the years 1769, 1770, and 1771, whereby the 
whole face of the country was almoſt deſtroyed ; many. of the principal 
Poapiſh families retired into foreign ſtates with thetr effects; and had it not 
deen for « body of Ruffian troops which ated as guards toythe King at 
Warſaw, that city had likewiſe exhibited a ſcene of plunder and _— 
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theſe complicated evils, were added, in the year 1770, that moſt dreadful 


ſcourge, the peſtilence, which ſpread from the frontiers of Turkey to the 
adjoining provinces of Podolia, Volhinia, and the Ukraine ; and in theſe 


| . it is ſaid to have ſwept off 250,000 of the 2 Meanwhile 


ome of the Poliſh confederates interceded with the Turks to aſſiſt them 


againſt their powerful oppreſſors; and a war enſued between the Ruſſians 
and the Turks on account of Poland. The conduct of the Grand Signior 
and of the Ottoman Porte, towards the diſtreſſed Poles, was juſt and ho- 
nourable, and the very reverſe pf that of their Chriſtian, Catholic, and 


Apoſtolic neighbours *. 


5 N 
OrnfSeptember 3d, 1741, an attempt was made by Kozinſki, an officer 


among the Poliſh confederates, and ſeveral others, to aſſaſſinate the king 
of Poland, in the ſtreets of Warſaw. His majeſty received two wounds 


on his head, one from a ball, and the other fm a ſabre ; notwithſtand- 
ing which he had the good fortune to eſcape with life, by Kozinſki's 
relentihg, for which his own life was ſaved, and he now reſides in the 
papal territories, with aff annual 1 88 from the king. Pulaſki, another 
of the conſpirators, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the American ſervice, and 
was killed in attacking the Britiſh lines at Savannah, in 1779. | 

The following year, 1772, it appeared, that the king of Priiffia, the 
emperor and empreſs queen, and the empreſs of Ruſſia, Had entered into 


an alliance to divide and diſmember the kingdom of Poland: though 


Pruſſia was formerly in a ſtate of vaſſalage to Poland, and the title of king 
of Pruſſia was never acknowledged ÞY the Poles till 1-64. Ruſſia alſo in 

y law its capital and throne poſſeſſed by 
the Poles, while Auſtria in 1683 was indebted to a king of Poland for the 


. preſervation of its metropolis, and almoſt for its very exiſtence. Theſe 
three allied powers, acting in concert, ſet vp their forma] pretenſions to 
the reſpective diſtricts which they had allotted for and guarantied to each 
other: Poliſh or Weſtern Pruſſia, and ſome diſtricts bordering upon Bran- 


denburgh, for the king of Pruſſia; almoſt all the ſouth-eaſt parts of the 
kingdom bordering upon Hungary, together with the rich ſalt- works of 


* In 1764, the empreſs of Ruſſia tranſmitted to the court of Warſaw an act of re- 


nunciation, ſigned with her own hand, and ſealed with the ſeal of the empire; where- 
in ſhe declares, © That ſhe did by no means arrogate either to herſelf, her theirs and 


* ſucceſſors, or to her empire, any right or claim to the diſtrits or territories, which 


were actually in poſſeſſion, or ſubject to the authority of the kingdom of Poland, or 
great duchy of Lithuania; but that, on the contrary, ber ſaid majeſty, would guaran- 
tee to the ſaid 7 of Poland and duchy of Lithuania, all the immunities, lands, 
territories, and diſtricts, which the ſaid kingdom and duchy ought by right to poſ- 
ſeſs, or did now actually poſſeſs; and would at all times, and for ever, maintain them 


in the full aud free enjoyment thereof, againſt the attempts of all and every one who 
mould at any time, or on any pretext, endeavour to diſpuſſcſs them of the ſame.“ 
In the ſame year did the king of Pruſſia ſign, with his own hand, an act, wherein he 


declared, that he had no claims, formed no pretenſions on Poland, or any part 
thereof: that he renounced: all claims on that kingdom, cither as king of Pruſtia, 


elector of Brandenburg, or duke of Pomerania.“ In the fame inſtrument he guaran- 


tees, in the moſt folemn mauner, the territories and rights of Poland againſt every 
power whatever. The empreſs-queen of Hungary, fo late as the month of January 
1771, wrote a letter with her own hand to the king of Poland, in which ſhe gave 
him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, That her friendſhip for him and the republic was firm 


and nnalterable : that the motion of her troops ought not to alarm him: that ſhe had 


never entertained a thought of ſeizing any part of his dominions, nor would even 
ſuffer any other power te do it.“ — From which, according to the political creed of 
princes, we may infer, that to guarantee the rights, liberties, and revenues of a ſtate, 
means to annihilate thoſe Jiberties, ſeize upon thoſe rights, and appropriate thoſe re- 
venues to their own uſe. Such is the faith of princes, the inſtability of human poli- 
tics, and of human affairs ! f 
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the crown, for the empreſs. queen of Hungary and Bohemia ; and a large 
diſtrift of country about Mohilow, upon the banks of the Dnieper, for the 
empreſs of Ruſſia f. But though each of theſe powers pretended ta have 
a legal title to the territories which were allotted them reſpectively, and 
publiſhed maniteſtos in juſtification of the meaſures which they had taken, 
yet as they were conſcious that the fallacies by which they ſupported their 
pretenſions were too groſs to impoſe upon mankind, they forced the Poles 
to call a new diet, and threatened them, that if they did not conſent una - 
nimouſly to ſign a treaty for the ceding of thoſe provinces to them reſpec- 
tively, the whole kingdom would be laid under a military execution, and 
treated as a conquered ſtate. In this extremity of diſtreſs, ſeveral of the 
Poliſh nobility proteſted againſt this violent act of tyranny, and retired 
into foreign ſtates, chuſing rather to live in exile, and to have all their 
landed property confiſcated, than be the inſtruments of bringing their 
country to utter ruin; but the king, under the threatening of depoſition 
and impriſonment, was prevailed upon to ſign this act, and his example 
was followed by many of his ſubjects. 

The king of Pruſſia's conduct in Poland was the moſt tyrannical that 
can be conceived, In the year 1771 his troops entered into Great Poland, 
and during the ſpace of that year he carried off from that province, and 
its neighbourhood, at a moderate computation, 12,000 families. On thg 
29th of October, in the ſame year, he publiſhed an edit, commanding 
every perſon,” under the ſevereſt penalties, and even corporal puniſhment, 
to take in payment for forage, proviſions, corn, horſes, &c, the money 
offered by his troops and commiſſaries. This money was either ſilver 
bearing the ie 58 of Poland, and exactly worth one- third of its no- 
minal value, or ducats ſtruck in imitation of Dutch ducats, ſeventeen 
per cent. inferior to the real ducats of Holland. With this baſe money he 

ought up corn and forage enough, not only to ſupply bis army for two 
whole years, but to ſtock magazines in the country itſelf, where the inha- 
bitants were forced to come and re-purchaſe corn for their daily ſubſſtence 
at an advanced price, and with good money, his commiſſaries refuſing to 
take the ſame coin they had paid. At the loweſt calculation he gained, 
by this honeſt manceuvre, ſeven millions of dollars. Having ſtripped the 
country of money and proviſions, his next attempt was to thin it ſtill 
more of its inhabitants. To people his own dominions, at the expence 
of Poland, had been his great aim; for this 1 he hit upon a new 
contribution ; every town and village was obliged to furniſh a certain 
number of marriageable girls; the parents to give as a portion, a feather- 
bed, four pillows, a cow, two hogs, and three ducats in gold. Some were 
bound hand and foot, and carried off as criminals. His exaH9ions from 
the abbeys, convents, edel and nobles, were ſo heavy, and exceeded. 
at laſt, their abilities ſo much, that the prieſts abandoned their churches, 


The d ſtrict claimed by Auſtria, was © all that tract of land lying on the right 
fide of the Viſtula, from Sileſia above Sandomir to the mouth of the San, and from 
thence by Franepole, Zamoiſe, and Rubieſſow, to the Bog: from the dog along the 
frontiers of Red Kuſſia to Zabras, on the borders of Volhinia and Podolia, and from 
Zabras in a ſtraight line to the Nieper, where it 1eceives the Sbrytz, taking in 3 
part of Podolia, and then along the boundaries ſeparating Podolia and Moldavia. 
This country is now incorporatcd with Auſtria, under the appellation of the kingdoms 
of Galicia and Lodomeria. 

+ The Rufſhan claims compriſe Poliſh Livonia, that part of the palatinate of Polorſk 
to the eaſt of the Duna—the palatinates of Vitepſe, Miciflagg, and two. portions. of 
the palatinate of Mivſk. This tract of land (Poliſh Livonia exeępted) is ſituated in 
White Ruſſia, and includes full one third of Lithuania. It is now divided into the two 
governments of Polotſk and Mohilct. 
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and the nobles their lands, Theſe exactions continued with unabated 
' rigour, from the year 1771, to the time the treaty of partition was de- 
clared, and paſſeſſion taken of the provinces uſurped. From theſe pro- 
ceedings it would appear that his Pruſſian majeſty knew of no rights but his 
oun; no pretenſions hut thoſe of the houſe of Brandenburg; no other 
rule of juſtice but his own pride and ambition. _ | ; 
The violent diſmemberment and partition of Poland has juſtly been 
conſidered as the firſt great breach in the modern political ſyſtem of Eu- 
f a town, the invaſion of an infignificant province, 
or the election of a prince, who had neither abilities to be feared, nor 
-virtues to be loved, woulg ſome years ago have armed one half of Europe, 
and called forth all the attention of the other. But the deſtruction of a 
great kingdom, with the conſequent difarrangement of power, dominion, 


\ . 


and commerce, has been beheld by the other nations of Europe with the; 


moſt aſtoniſhing indifference and unconcern. The courts of London, 


Paris, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, remonſtrated againſt the uſurpations, 


baut that was all. Poland was forced to ſubmit, and the partition' was 
_ ratified by their diet, held under the bribes and threats of the three powers. 
In the ſenate there was a majority of six but in the lower houſe, or 


aſſembly of nuncios, there was but one in favour of the meaſure, 54 


againſt 53, This isa very alarming circumſtance, and ſhews that a moſt 


important, though not happy change, has taken Poe in that general 
ſyſtem of policy, and arrangement of power and dominion, which had 
been for ſome ages an object of unremitting attention with moſt of the 


ſtates of Europe. Our anceſtors might, perhaps, on ſome occaſions, diſ- 
caver rather more anxiety about preſerving the balance of power in 
Europe than was neceilary: but it has been well remarked, that the 


idea of confideriog Europe as a vaſt commonwealth, of the ſeveral parts 
being diftin& and ſeparate, though politically and commercially united, 
ot keeping them independent, though unequal in power, and of prevent- 


ing any one, by any means, from becoming too powerful for the reſt, 


was great and liberal, and, though the reſult of barbariſm, was founded 


upon the moſt enlarged principles of the witeſt policy. It ap 
owing to this ſyſtem, that this ſmall part of the weſtern wo 
quired ſo aſtoniſhing a ſuperiority over the reſt of the globe. The for- 
tune and glory of Greece proceeded from a fimilar ſyſtem of policy, 
though formed upon a ſmaller ſcale. Both het fortune and glory expired 
with that ſyſtem. 


The revolution, which happened in this country on the zd of May 


1791, deſervedly engaged much of the public atte\tion. The evils of 


eleckive monarchy were indeed the chief cauſe that Poland had almoſt 
ceaſed to be conſidered as a nation, TheWynaſty of future kings of Po- 
land was to commence in Frederic Auguſtus elector of Saxony, with the 
right of inberitance to his male d:ſrendants: in cafe the preſent elector 
ſhould have no male iſſue, a huſband choſen by him for his daughter, 
with the conſent of the Poliſh rep eſentatives, ſhall begin the dynaſty. 
But after this boaſted change, Poland would only have advanced to that 
degree of civilization'which other European countries enjoyed in the 13th 
century. Her hundreds of citizens would ha e been free, her millions 
of peaſants ſlaves; at the utmoſt, not above five hundred thouſand our 
of fifteen millions would have been free. 2 
Atter a ſhort and unequal ſtruggle with Ruſſia, this unhappy country 
has been fo. ced to ahandon the new conſtitution, and may again be re- 


garded as a Ruſhan province. The Poliſh king ſeems in the conſciouſneſꝭ 


.of his own rectitude, and of the general patrigtiſm, too much to have 
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eglected the ſerpentine: paths of prudence u this occaſion: the previ- 
— aſſent 2 — ſhould — been i } and the ou acer 
Dantzic and Thorn to Pruſſia, though doubtleſs great, was yet to be 1 
ferred to the preſent national annihilation. The manifeſto of the Ruſſian 
emprels, replete with ſentiments diſgraceful to humanity, and which only 
ſhew that ſhe, and ſome other deſpots, have reſolved to inſult an enlight- 
ened age, by appeariug in the dangerous character of profeſſed ſoes to 
cankſpd, was followed by fome ſkirmiſhes ; but it is faid that a letter 
writteh with her own hand to the Poliſh king, in which ſhe declared her 
reſolution to double or triple her troops, rather than abandon her pre- 
tenſions, induced that benignant monarch to prevent the further effuſion 
of blaod. It is earneſtly to be hoped that the empreſs who, as a princeſs 
of 0 greet talents, muſt be ſenſible that lenient meaſures are the 
moſt ain „may uſe her ſucceſs. with maderation, and way ſecyge the 
atfections 1 the people, by a complete emancipation of the peaſantry; a 
meaſure which might not only redeem, and-increaſe her glory, but which 
is the only one that, by provoking induſtry, and its attendants wealth and 


power, can raiſe a kingdom, which ſhe intends for her grandfon, Con- 


ſtantine Paulowitz, and his heirs, to any importance, But is Pruſſia for- 
getful that a family-compat muſt follow to its danger, if pot ruin, and 
to the conſequent imminent hazard of the liberties af Europe? Have 
princes reſolved to ſacrifice every pretext of the balance of power, and 


even the moſt. evident intereſts of their royal poſterity, to their perſonal 


o 


pride, and diſlike to frecdom ? ö 4 5 
This devoted kingdom is far from being tranquil. Though it may 
not, perhaps, be the intereſt' of Pruſſia to permit the aggrandizement, it 
is ſtill leſs ſo to allow it to become a province of Ruſha, The Pruffian 
party will gradually revive, and Poland may long continue divided and 
Sk The Poliſh king has made the greateſt ſubmiſſions to Ruſſia. 
We did not think that a throne had been worth ſo much to a liberal mind. 
Abdication might have merited praiſe, but would have eſcaped cenſure, 
A ney partition is expected. 2. 
. Staniflaus Auguſtus (late count Poniatowſki) was born Jan. t7, 1772, 
electh king of Poland September 2, and crowned Nov. 25, 174. This 
prince, while a private nobleman, reſided ſome time in London, and is 
a lellow of the Royal Society. ; 
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 StTUATION AXD EXTENT, 


Miles Degrees. 9 

- Length 260 | 6 and 11 eaſt longitude. 

Breadth too g between 46 and 48 north latitude. 
, Containing 13,500 ſquare miles, with 138 inhabitants to each. 

T is bounded. by Alſace and Swabia in Germany, © 
BounDaRIEs.] the North ; by the lake of Conſtance, Tirol, and 
Trent, on the Eaſt ; by Italy, on the South; and by France, on the Weſt. 
 Divis:ons.] Switzerland is divided into thirteen cantons, which ſtand 
in point of precedency as follows; 1. Zurich; . Berne; 3. Lucerne; 
4. Uri; 5. Schweitz; 6. Underwalden; 2. Zug; 8. Glaris; g. Baſil; 
10. Fribourg; 11. Soleure; 12. Schaffhauſen: 13. Appenzel., 
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The beſt account we have of the dimenſions and principal owns of each 
canton, is as follows: | i | | 


_ 


3% | Miles , Miles | 
Countries Names. in in 8 Chief Cities. | 
Switzerland, Length Rreadth.| ,. 7 
Berne 11167 Berne | 
E297 | Zurich 34 | 33 Zurich "© 
Calviniſts. Schaffhauſen |. 23 | 9 |Schaffhauſen : 
; , 47-40 N. Lat. 
Ball! „% 18 [Ball £4740 E. Ln. 
7 Lucerne 33135 Lucerne 
| Underwalden 23 16 Stantz 
: Uri 48 | 21 Altorf 24 ; 
Papiſts, Suiſſe | 27 | 23 Suiſſe $28 
Fribourg 24 | 21 Fribourg | Py 
Zug 18 | 10 Zug 
5 | Soleure „ a Soleure, or Solothurn 
Calviniſts and ; 8 23 | 21 Appenzel 
Papiſts. Glari 24 | 18 Glaris 
/ Baden . Baden 
| Arte 26 | 12 8 W 
. ellingen ; ellingen 
Ky 3 Rheinthal 20 | „ | |Rheineck 
Ouloinifts EIS Thurgau 18 | 11 Frowanfield | 
Papiſts, Lugano | | Lugano ; 
Locarno 4 8 Locarno | 4 
Mendris g | 5 5 Mendris | 
3 Maggia Maggia 
2 Miles Miles | | 4 | 
lues of ch Senne unn in | in | Chief Cities. 
3 K Length, Breadth.| 
- Switzers. | 8 
ee Griſons 100 62 Coire 
Subjects of the ) Chiavanna - ' . | 
Griſons, Cal We and 5 „ N 3 
viniſts & Pap. J Valteline n nba * | 
; Tockenburg "BY 8 Liechtenſteg 
Calviniſts. } Geneva 43 Geneva [ 
Neufchatel 32 | 2d Neufchatel 
Valais 60 30 Sion 
apiſts, Bafle I 16 Delſper 
5 15 Gall ; ef. 10 St all” | 
| Mulhauſen, in Alſace, is alſo 
47 - united to them. 2 ö 


Air, CLIMATE, SOIL, AND _— This being a mountainous 
OF THE COUNTRY. country, lying upon the N 
(which form an amphitheatre of more than 100 miles), the froſts are conſe. 
quently bitter in winter, the hills being covered with ſnow ſom?rimes all the 


year long. In ſummer the inequality of the ſoil renders the ſame province 


very unequal in its ſeaſons ; on one fide. of thoſe mountains the inhabit- 


ants are often reaping. while they are ſowing on another. The vallies, how- 
ever; are warm and fruitful, and well cultivated, and nothing can be more 


delightful than the ſummer months in this charming country. It is ſub- 
je to rains and tempeſts ; for which reaſon public granaries are every 
where erected to ſupply the failure of their CPs The water of Switzer- 

rom the mountains in large 


or ſmnall cataracts, which hayę a delightful effect. 
. There 
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There is, perhaps, no country in the world wherein the advantageons ef- 
ſects of unwearied and perſevering induſtry are more remarkably con- 
ſpicuous than in Switzerland. In paſſing over the mountainous parts 
thereof, the traveller is ſtruck with admiration, to obſerve rocks that were 
formerly barren, now planted with vines, or abounding with rich paſture ; 
and to mark the traces of the plough along the fides of precipices lo ſteep, 
that a horſe could not even mount them without great difficulty. In ſhort, 
the inhabitants ſeem to have ſurmounted every obſtruction which ſoil, ſitua- 
tion, and climate had thrown in their way, and to have ſpread fertility over 
various ſpots of the country, which nature ſeemed to have conſigned to 
everlaſting barrenneſs. The feet of the mountains, and ſometimes alſo 
the very nmz are covered with vineyards, cornfields, meadows, and 
paſture grounds. Other parts of this country are more dreary, conſiſting » 
almoſt entirely of barren and inacceſſible rocks, ſome of which are 
continually covered with ſnow or ice. The vallie* between theſe icy and 
ſnowy mountains appear like ſo many ſmooth frozen lakes, and from them 
vaſt fragments of ice frequently fall down into the more fruitful ſpots be- 
neath. In ſome parts, there is a regular gradation from extreme wildneſs 
to high cultivation; in others the tranſitions are very abrupt, and very 
ſtriking. Sometimes a continued chain of cultivated mountains, richly 
clothed with weod, and ſtudded all over with hamlets, cottages above the 
clouds, paſtures which appear ſuſpended in the air, exhibit the moſt 
delightful landſcape that can be conceived ;- and in other places appear 
rugged rocks, cataracts, and mountains of a prodigious height, covered 
with ice and ſnow. .** Behold our walls and bulwarks,” exclaimed a Swiſs 
peaſant, pointing to the mountains; . Conſtantinople is not fo ſtrongly for- 
tified.” In ſhort, Switzerland abounds with the moſt pictureſque ſcenes ; 
and here are to be found ſome of the moſt ſublime exhibitions of nature, - 
in her moſt awful and tremendous forms, and in thoſe ſtupendous Alps, 

„ whoſe heads touch heaven... 

GLacitxs.] No ſubje& ih natural hiſtory is more curious than the 
orgin of theſe glaciers, which are immenſe fields of ice, and; vſnally reſt 
on an inclined plain; being puſhed forwards by the preſſure of their own 
weight, and but weakly ſupported by the rugged rocks beneath, the are in- 
terſected by large tranſverſe crevices ; and preſent the appearance of walls 
pyramids, and other fantaſtic ſhapes, pbſerved ar all heights and in all ſitua- 
tions, wherever the declivity is beyond thirty or forty degrees, | 

Mr. Coxe deſcribes the method of travelliffg over theſe glaciers. * We 
had each of us a long pole ſpiked with iron; and in order to ſecure / 
us as much as poſſible from {lipping, the guides faſtened to our ſhoes 
crampons, or ſmall bats of iron ; provided with four ſmall ſpikes of the ſame 
metal. At other times inſtead of crampons, we had large nails in our ſhoes, 
which more effectually anſwered our purpoſe. The difficulty of croſſing. 
theſe valleys of ice, ariſes from the immenſe chaſms. We rolled down 
large ſtones into ſeveral of them; and the great length of time before they 
reached the bottom, gave us ſome conception. of their depth: our guides 
aſſured us, that in ſome places they are not lefs than five hundred feet deep. 
I can no otherwiſe convey to you an image of this body of ice, broken into 
irregular ridges and deep chaſms, than by comparing it to a lake inſtan-. 
taneouſly frozen in the midſt of a violent ſtorm.“ In ſpeaking of an un- 
ſucceſsful attempt of ſome gentlemen to reach” the ſummit of Mont 
Blanc, he preſents to his readers a moſt horrid image of the danger 
of theſe chaſms. © As they were returning in great haſte, (owing fo the 
day þeing far advanced) one of the party flipped in attempting to leap over 
a chaſm of ice. He held in his hand a long pole, ſpiked with iron, which 
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he ſtruck into the ice; and upon this he hung dreadfully ſuſpended for a 
few moments, until he was releaſed by his companions,” ; ad 

Mouxraixs.] In this mountainous country, where nature is all upon 
a grand ſcale, Mont Blanc is particularly diſtinguiſhed from other moun- 
tains, by having its ſummits and ſides clothed to a conſiderable depth with a 
mantle of ſnow, almoſt without the intervention of the leaſt rock to break 
the glare of the white appearance, According to the calculation of Mr. 
De Luc, (by whoſe improvement of the barometer, elevations are taken 
with a degree of accuracy before unattainable), the height of this moun- 
tain above the level of the fea is 2,3914 French toiſes, or 15,304 Engliſh 
Feet ; or tang to fir George Shuckborough, 15,662 feet, which 


| gives a difference of only 358 fect. The Peak of Teneriff and Ætna have 


n frequently ſuppoſed to be the higheſt points of the globe, but from 
the moſt accurate obſervations it will be found that Mont Blanc is of much 
more conſiderable elevation, and that there are no mountains (except thoſe 
in America, particularly Chimkorago, the higheſt point of the Cordilleras, 

the elevation of which, according to Condamine, farpMes 3,0 © toiſes, or 
29,200 fett, hut according to others, 20,608 feet), which are equal to the 
all itude of Mont Blanc. | j | 
Rivers AND LAKES.] The chief rivers are the Rhine, which riſes in 
the chain of mountains bordering on St. Gothard, the Aar, the Reuſs, the 
Teſin, the Oglio, and the Rhone. — The lakes are thoſe of Geneva, Cone 
ſtance, Thun, Lucerne, Zurich, Biel, and Brien. | Ve 
- MeTALs aND MINERALS. ] The mountains contain mines of iron, cryſ- 
tal, virgin ſulphur, and fprings of mineral waters. 
VEGETARLE. AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS.] Switzerland produces 


| , ſheep and cattle, wine, wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax, and hemp; plenty af 


' apples, pears, nuts, cherries, plums, and cheſnuts ; the parts tuwards Italy 
abound in peaches, almonds, figs citrons, and pomegranates ; and moſt. f 
the cantons abound in timber. Beſides game, fich, and fowl, are alſo 
found, in ſome of the higher and more inacceſſible parts of the Alps, the 
bouquetin and the chamois, whole activity in ſcouring along the ſteep and 
craggy rocks, and in leaping over the precipices, is hardly conceivable. 
The blood of both theſe animals is of ſo hot a nature, that the inhabitants 

f ſome of theſe mountains, who are ſubject to pleuriſies, take a few drops 
of it, mixed with water, as a remedy fox that diſorder. The fleſh of the 

chamois is eſteemed very delicious. Among the Alps is likewiſe found a 
ſpecies of hares, which in ſummer is faid perfectly to reſemble 
other bares, but in winter become all over white, ſo that they are 
ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable among the ſnow. But this idea hath been lately 

. exploded, vor is it certain whether the two ſpecies ever couple together, 
The white hare ſeldom quits his rocky refidence.—Here are alſo yel- 
low and white foxes, which in winter ſometimes come down into the 

vallies. | | | 

PoruLAT ION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, }Þ According to the beſt 
CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. accounts, the cantons of 
Switzerland contain about 2, oco, coo of inhabitants, who are a brave, har- 
dy, induſtrious people, remarkable for their fidelity, and their zealous at- 
tachment to the liberties of their country. Like the old Romans, they are 

- Equally inured to arms and agriculture. A general ſimplic.ty of manners, 
an open and unaffected ſrankneſs, together with an invincible ſpirit 
of freedom, are the moſt diſtinguiſhing character iſtics of the inhabitants of 

Switzerland. A very ſtriking proof of the ſimplicity and openneſs of man- 
ners of this people, and of aſtoniſhing confidence, is mentioned by Mr, 
Coxe, who ſays, upon the authority of general Pfiffer, that, on each fide 

of the road that runs through the valley. of Muotta, in the canton ot 
ö | Schweitz, 
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Schweitz, there are ſeveral ranges of ſmall ſhops uninhabited, yet filled with 
various goods, of which the prices are marked ; any paſſengers who wiſh 
to become purchaſers, enter the ſhops, take away the merchandize, and de- 

poſit the price, which the owners call for in the evening. They are in ge- 
neral a very enlightened nation; their common people are far more intelli- 
gent than the ſame rank of men in moſt other countries; a taſte for lite- 
jature is very prevalent among thoſe who are in better circumſtances, 
and even among many of the loweſt rank; and a genuine and unartful 
good breeding is extremely conſpicuous in the Swiſs gentry. On the, firſt 
Entrance into this country, the traveller cannot but obſerve the air of con- 
tent and ſatisfaction which appears in the countenances of the inhabitants. 
The cleanlinefs of the houſes, and of the people, is peculiarly ſtriking ; 
and in all their manners, behaviour, and dreſs, 4 ſtrong outlines may be 
traced, which diftinguiſh this happy people from the neighbouring nations, 
who labour under the oppreſſions of deſpotic government. 5 the 
Swiſs cottages conyey the Kreſieſt image of cleanlineſs, eaſe, and ſimplicity, 
and cannot but ffrongly impreſs upon the obſerver a moſt pleaſing con- 
viction of the peaſant's happineſs. In ſome of the cantons each cottage 
has its little territory, conſiſting generally of a field or two of fine paſture 

ground, and frequently ſkirted with trees, and well ſupplied with water. 
dumptuary laws are in force in moſt parts of Switzerland: and no dancin 
is z:lowed, except upon particular occaſions. Silk, lace, and ſeveral other 
articles of luxury, are totally prohibited in ſome of the cantons; and even 
the head · dreſſes of the ladies are regulated. All games of hazard are alſa 
ſtrictly prohibited; and in other games, the party who. loſes above fix 
florins, which is about nine ſhillings of our money, incurs a confiderable 
fine, Their diverſions, therefore, are chicfly of the active and warlike 
kind; and as their time is not waſted in games of chance, many of them 
employ part of their leiſure hours in aun to the great improvement of 
their underſtandings. The youth are diligentſy trained to all the martial ex- 
erciſes, ſuch as running, wreſtling, throwing the hammer, and ſhooting 
both with the croſs- bow and the muſket. | | 

GorTERS aND 1D10Ts.] The inhabitants in one part of this-country, 
rat in the republic of Vallais, are very much ſuhject to goitera, or 
arge excreſences of fleſh that grow from the throat, and often increaſe to a 
molt enormous fize ; but what is more extraordinary, idiotiſm alſo re- 
markably abounds among them. I ſaw,” ſays Mr. Coxe, many in- 

ſtances of hoth kinds, as I paſſed, through Sion: ſome idiots were baſking 
in the ſun with their tongues out, and their heads hanging down, exhibit- 
ing the moſt affecting : of intellectual imbecillity that can poſſibly 

conceived, The cauſes which produce a frequency of theſe | 
in this country, form a very curious queſtion, | 

The notion that ſno water occaſions theſe excreſcences is totally void 
of foundation, For on that ſuppoſition, why are the natives of thoſe places 
that lie moſt contiguous to the glaciers, and who drink noother water than 
what deſcends from theſe immenſe reſervoirs of ice and ſnow, free from 
this malady ? And why are the inhabitants of thoſe countries in which 
there is no ſnow, afflicted with it? For, theſe guttural tumours are to be 
found in the environs of Naples, in the iſland of Sumatra, and at Patna, 
and Purnea in the Eaſt Indies, where ſnow is unknown. 

The ſpitngs, that ſupply drink to the natives, are impregnated with a 
calcareous matter, called in Switzerland zxf;, nearly ſimilar to the incruſta- 
tions of Matlock in Derbyſhire, ſo minutely diſſolved as not in the leaſt ta 
alte& the tranſparency of the water. It is not improbable, that the impal- 
pable particles of this ſubſtance, thus diſſolved, ſhould introduce a 
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mto the glands of the throat, and produce goiters, for the following reaſons : 
becauſe 7%, or this calcareous depoſition, abounds in all thoſe diſtricts, 
where ae. are common. There are goitrous perſons and much % in 
Derbyſhire, in various parts of the Vallais, in the Valteline, at Lucerne, 
Fribourgh, and Berne, near Aigle and Bex, in ſeveral places of the Pays de 
Vaud, near Dre ſden, in the valleys of Savoy and Piedmont, near Turin and 
Milan. But the ſtrongeſt proof in favour of this opinion, fazs onr author, 
is derrved from the following facts. A ſurgeon whom I met at the baths of 
Leuk, informed me that he had not unfrequently extracted concretions of 
tuff-/tone from ſeveral goiters; and that from one in particular, which ſup- 
phrated, he had taken ſeveral flat pieces, each about half an inch long. He 
added that the fame ſubſtance is found in the ſtomach of cows, and 1n the 
goltrous tumours, to which even the dogs of the country are ſubject. He 
had diminiſhed and enred the goiters of many young perſons by emollient 
Iquors, and e+terna] applications; and prevented them in future, by xe- 


moving his patients from the place where the ſprings arggmpregnated with 


#f; and, if that could not be contrived, by forbidding the uſe of water 
which was not purified. | 

Children are occaſionally born with guttural ſwellings, but this may 
ariſe from the aliment of the mother. It is to be preſumed that a people 
accnftomed to theſe excreſcences, will not be ſhocked at their deformity ; 
but it does not appear, as ſome writers aſferr, that they confider them as 
beauties. To judge from the account of many travellers, it might be ſup- 
pofed that the natives, without exception, were either idiots or goitrous; 
whereas, in fact, the Vallaiſans, in general, are a robuſt race; and all that 
with truth can be affirmed, is, that goitrous perfons and idiots are more 
abundant in foe diſtricts of the Vallais, than perhaps in any other part 
of the globe: It has been aſſerted that the people very much reſpect theſe 
idiots, and even confider them as 2% Hing, from Heaven. The common 
people, it is certain, eſteem them ſo, for they call them © /oulr of God 
without in: and many parents prefer theſe idiot-children to thoſe whofe 
underſtandings are perfect, becauſe as they are incapable of intentional 
criminality, they conſider them as certain of happineſs in a future ſtate, 
Nor is this opinion entirely without its good effect, as it difpoſes the pa- 
rents to pay greater attention to ſuch helpleſs beings. Theſe idiots are ſuf- 
fered to marry, as well among themſelves, as with others“. 

Re11610n.] Though all the Swiſs cantons form but one political re- 
public, yet they are not united in religion, as the reader, in the table pre- 
fixed, may pereeive. Thoſe differences in religion formerly created many 
public commotions, which ſeem now to have ſubſided. Zuinglius was the 
apoftle of proteſtantiſm in Switzerland. He was a moderate reformer, 
and differed from Luther and Calvin only in a {ew ſpeculative points; 
ſo that Calviniſm may be faid to be the religion of the proteſtant Swiſſes. 
But this muſt be underſtood chiefly with reſpet to the mode of the 


church government; for in fome doctrinal puints they are far from being 


univerſally Calviniſtical. There is, however, too much religious bigotry 
prevalent among them; and though they are ardently attached to the in- 
tereſts of civil tiberty, their ſentiments on the ſubject of religious tolera- 
tion are in general much lets liberal. wo | 
LAnGUAGE.] Several languages prevail in Switzerland; but the moſt 
common is German. The Swiſſes who border upon France ſpeak a 
baſtard French, as thofe'near Italy do a corrupted Latin or Italian. 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Calvin, whole name is fo well 


known in all proteſtant countries, inſtitutegalaws for the city of Geneva, 


* Coxe's Travels through S witzer and, vil. I. p. 385, &. hich 
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Phich are held in high eſteem by the moſt learned of that country. The 


ingenious and eloquent Rouſſeau too, whoſe works the preſent age have re- 
ceived with ſo much approbation, was a citizen of Geneva. Rouſſeau gave a 
force to the French language, which it was thought incapable of receiving. 
In England he is generally known as a proſe-writer only, but the French 
admire him as a poet. His opera of the Devin de Village in 1 is 
much eſteemed. M. Bonnet, and Meſſ. de Sauſſure and De Luc alſo de- 
ſerve to be mentioned with applauſe, and will be remembered till the Alps 
ſhall be no more. | : ifs 10 

UnivERSITIES.] The univerfity of Baſil, which was founded in 1459, 
has a very curious phyſic· garden, which contains the choiceſt exotics ; and 
adjoining to the library, which contains ſome valuable manuſcripts, is a 
muſeum well furniſhed with natural and artificial curiolities, and with a 
great number of medals, and paintings. In the cabinets of Eraſmus and 
Amerbach, which alſo belong to this univerſity, there are no leis than 
twenty original pieces af Holbein; for one of which, repreſenting a dead 
Chriſt a thouſanck ducats have been offered. The otaer univerſities, 
which indeed are commonly only ſtyled colleges, are thoſe of Bern, Lau- 
ſanne, and Zurich. | II. 

ANTIQU1TIES/ANDCUR1OSITIES J Every diſtrict of a canton in this 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. mountaineus country preſents the 
traveller with a natural curiofty ; ſometimes in the ſhape of wild but 
beautiful proſpects, interſperſed with lofty buildings, and wonderful hermi- 
tages, eſpecially one, two leagues from Friburg. This was formed by the 
hands of a ſingle hermit, who laboured on it for 2; years, and was living 
in 1707. It is the greateſt curioſity of the kind perhaps in the world, as 
it contains a chapel, a parlour 28 paces in length, 12 in breadth, and 20 
ſeet in height, a cabinet, a kitchen, a cellar, and other apartments, with 
the altar, benches, flooring, cieling, all cut out of the rock, 

At Shaffhauſen is a very extraordmary bridge over the Rhine, juſtly 
admired for the ſingularity of its architecture. The river is extremely ra- 
pid, and had already deſtroyed ſeveral ſtone bridges of the ſtyongeſt con- 
ſtruction, when a carpenter of Apenzel offered to throw a wooden bridge, 
of a ſingle arch, acroſs the river, which is near four hundred feet wide. 


W 


The magiltrates, however, required that it ſhould confiſt of two arches, 


and that he ſhould for that purpoſe employ the middle pier of the old bridge. 
Accordingly the architect was obliged to obey ; but he has contrived 
to leave it a matter of doubt, whether the bridge is ſupported by the middle 
pier, and wherher it would not have been equally as ſafe, if formed ſolely 
of one arch. The ſides and top are covered, and it is what the Germans 
call a Hhnge vert, or hanging bridge; the road, which is almoſt level, is not 
carried, as uſual, over the top of the arch ; but, if the expreſſion may be 
allowed, is let into the middle of it and there ſuſpended. A man of the 
lighteſt weight feels it almoſt tremble under him, yet waggons heavily 
laden paſs over without danger. It has been compared to 3 tight rope, 
which trembles when ſtruck, but ſtill preſerves its firm and equal tenſion. 
On conſidering the greatneſs of the plan, and the boldneſs of the con- 
ſtruction, it is matter of aſtuniſhment that the architect was originally 
a carpenter, without the leaſt tincture of literature, totally ignorant of ma- 
thematics, and not verſed in the theory of mechanics. His name was 
Ulric Grubenmam. The bridge was finiſhed in leſs than three years, and 
coſt about Soool. ſterling. \ 

At the famous paſs of 1 zerre Pertuis,. the road is carried through a ſolid 
rock near 50 feet thick, the height of the arch 26, and its breadth - z5. 
Tihe marcaſites, falſe diamonds, and other ſtanes, found in thoſe moun- 


tains, are juſtly ranked among the natural curioſities of the country. The 
| ruin 
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ruins of Cæſar's wall, which extended 18 miles in length, from Mount 
5 Jura to the banks of Lake Leman, are ſtill diſcernible. —Many manu - 
ments of antiquity have been diſcovered near the baths of Baden, which 
were known to the Romans in the time of Tacitus. Switzerland boaſts 
of many noble religious buildings, particularly a college of Jefuits; and 
_ cabinets of valuable manuſcripts, antiques, and curiofities of all 


kinds. At Lucerne (fays Mr. Coxe) is to be ſeen a topographical repre- 
ſentation of the moſt mountainous part of Switzerland, by General Pfiffer, 
a native of this town, and an officer in the French ſervice. It is a model in 


relief, and well deſerves the attention of the curious tiaveller. What was 


finiſhed in 1776, comprized about 69 ſquare leagues, in the cantons of 
Lucerne, Zug, Berne, Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden. The model 
was twelve feet long, and nine and à half broad, The compoſition is 
principally a maſtic of charcoal, lime, clay, a little pitch, with a thin coat 
of wax; and is fo hard as to be trod upon without receiving the leaſt da- 
mage. The whole is painted with different colotrs, repreſenting the ob- 


jects as they (exiſt in nature. It is worthy of particular obſervation, that 


not only the woods of oak, beech, pine, and other trees are diſtinguiſhed; 
but alſo that ſtrata of the ſeveral rocks are marked, each being ſhaped upon 


_ the ſpot, and formed with granite, gravel, calcareous ſtone, or ſuch other 


natural ſubſtances as compoſe the original mountains. The plan is indeed 
ſs minutely exact, that it comprizes not only all the mountains, lakes, 
towns, villages, and foreſts; but every cottage, every torrent, every 
road, and even every path is diſtinctly and accurately repreſented. The 
general takes his elevations from the level of the lake of Lucerne, which, 
according to Mr. de Sauffure, is about fourteen hundred and eight feet 
above the Mediteranean. * This mode], exhibiting the moſt mountainous 
parts of Switzerland,conveys à fublime picture of immenſe Alps piled one 
upon another; as if the ſtory of the Titans were realized, and they had 
ſucceeded (atleaſt in one ſpot of the globe) in heaping Oſſa upon Pelion, and 
Olympus upon Oſſa. From the account of this officer, it appears, that 
there are continued chains of mountains of the ſame elevation, riſing in 
progreſſion to the higheſt range, and from thence gradually deſcending in 
the ſame proportion to Italy. Near Rofiniere, is a famous ſpring which 
riſes in the midſt of a natural baſon of 12 ſquare feet - the force that acts 
upon it muſt be prodigious ;' after a great ſhower of rain, it carries up a 
column of water as thick as a man's thigh, nearly a foot above its ſurface. 
Its temperature never varies, its ſurface is clear as cryſtal, and in depth 
unfathomable; probably the end of ſome ſubterraneous lake, that hath 
Here found an iſſue for its waters. . 

Crrrzs.] Of theſe the moſt conſiderable is the city of Bern, ſtanding on 
the river Aar. This city and canton, it is ſaid, forms almoſt a third of 
the Helvetic confederacy, and can, upon occaſion, fit out 100,co00 armed 
men. All the other cities in Switzerland are excellently well provided 


with arſenals, bridges, and public edifices. Baſil is accounted by ſome the 


capital of all Switzerland. It is fituated in a fertile and delightful country, 
on the banks of the Rhine, and the confines of Alſace and the empire. It 
contains two hundred and twenty ſtreets, and ſix market-places. The 
town-houſe, which ſtands on the river Birſec, is ſupported by very large 
pillars, and its great hall is finely painted by the celebrated Hans Rolbein, 
Who was a native of this city. The fituation of Baſil is pleaſing : the 
Rhine divides it into the upper and lower town, and it is confidered as. one 


. of the keys of Switzerland. Baden is famous for its antiquity and baths. 


Zurich is far leſ; confiderable than Bern, but in the arſenal is ſhewn the 
bow of the famous William Tell, and in the library is a manuſcript of 


2 excellent 
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excellent letters, written by the unfortunate” Lady Jane Grey, to he judi- 


cious reformer Bullinger, in elegant Latin and German. 

To prevent a repetition, I ſhall here mention the city of Geneva, which 
is an aſſociate of Switzerland, and is under the protection of the Helvetic 
bady, but within itſelf is an independent ſtate, and republic. This city 
is well built, and well fortified, and contains 24 000 inhabitants, moſt of 
whom are Calviniſts. It is ſituated upon the afflux of the Rhone from 
the large ſine lake of Geneva. It is celebrated for the learning of the pro- 
feſſors of its univerſity, and the good government of its colleges, the purity 
of its air, and the politeneſs of its inhabitants. By its fituation, it is a 
thoroughfare from Germany, France, and Italy, It contains a number 
of fine manufactures and artiſts ; fo that the proteſtants, eſpecially ſuch 
as are of a liberal turn, eſteem it a moſt delightful place. ut the fer- 
mentation of their politics, and particularly the uſurpation of the ſenate, 
hath divided the citizens into parties, and the late ſtruggle of. patricians 
and plebeians had nearly ruined all. Many of its valuable citizens have 
accordingly left the place, and ſonght refuge and protection in Ireland and 
elſewhere. "7590 (x wy | 

CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] The productions of the loom; linen, 
dimity, lace, ſtockings, handkerchiets, ribands, fitk and painted cottons, 
and gloves, are common in Switzerland, and the inhabitants are now be- 
pinning, notwithſtanding their ſumptuary laws, to fabricate filks, velvets, 
and woollen manufactures. Their ba pi top thoſe manufactures, 


and in agriculture, gives them a proſpea ot being able ſoon to make con- 
ſiderable exports. 


Cox8TITUTION AND GOVERNMENT-} Theſe are very complicated heads, 
though belonging to the fame body, being partly ariſtocratical, and parth 
democratical. Every canton is abſolute in its own juriſdiction, but thoke 
of Berne, Zurich, and Lucerne; with other dependencies, are ariſtocra- 

tical, with a certain mixture of democracy, Bern excepted. Thoſe of Urs, 

Schweitz, Underwald, Zug, Glaris, and Appenzel, are democratical. 
Baſil, though it has the appearance of an ariſtocracy, rather inclines to a 
democracy. But even theſe ariftocracies and democracies differ in their 
particular modes of government. However, in-all of them the real in- 
terelts of the people appear to be much attended to, and they enjoy a degree 
of happineſs not to be expected in deſpotic governments. Each canton hath 
prudently reconciled itſelf to the errors of its neighbour, and cemented on 
the baſis of affection, a ſyſtem of mutual defence. ' 

The confederacy, congdered as a republic, comprehends three divifions. 
The firſt are the Swiſles, properly ſo called. The ſecond are the Griſons, 
or the ſtates confederated with the Swifſes, for their common protection. 
The third are thoſe prefectures, which, though ſubject to the other tc 
by purchaſe or otherwiſe, preſerve each its o particular magiſtrates. 
Every canton forms within itſelf a little republic; but when any contro» 
verſy ariſes that may effect the whole confederacy, it is referred to the 
general diet, which ſits at Baden, where each canton having a vote, every 
queſtion is decided by the majority. The general diet conſiſts of two de- 
puties from each canton, beſides a deputy from the abbot of St. Gall, and 
the cities of St. Gall and Bien. It is obſerved by Mr. Coxe; to hom the 
public have been indebted for the beſt account. of Switzerland that has ap- 
peared, that there is no country in which happineſs and content more 
univerſally pris among the people. For whether the government be 
ariſtacratical, democratical, or mixed, a general ſpirit of liberty pervades 
and actuates the ſeveral conſtitutions ; fo that even the oligarehical ſtates 
(which, of all others, are uſually the moſt tyrannical) are here peculiarly 
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mild; and the property of the ſubject is ſecurely guarded againfi 


Kind of violation. A harmony i maintained by rhe concurrence of their 
mutual felicity ; and their ſumptuary laws, and equal diviſion of their fortunes 
among the children, ſeem to enſure its continuance. There is no part of 
Europe which contains, within the ſame extent of region, fo many im- 
dependent commonwealths, and ſuch a variety of different governments, 
as are collected together in this remarkable and delightful country; and 
yet, with ſuch wiſdom was the Helvetic union compoſed, and ſo little 
= the Swiſs, of late years, been actuated by the ſpirit of conqueſt, that 
ſince the firm and complete eſtabliſhment of their general confederacy, they 
have ſcarcely ever had occaſion to employ their arms againſt a foreign ene- 
my; and have had no hoſtile commotions among themſelves, that were 
not very ſoon happily terminate. 7 I 

REVENUES ARD TAxEs. ] The variety of cantons that conſtitute the 
Swiſs confederacy, renders it difficult to give a preciſe account of their re- 
venues. Thoſe of the canton of Bern are ſaid to amount annually to 
zoo, co crowns, and thoſe of Zurich to 180, oo; the other cantons in pro- 
portion to their produce and manufactures. Whatever is ſaved, after de- 
fraying the neceſſary expences of government, is laid up as ja common 
ſtock; and it has been ſaid, that the Swiſſes are poſſeſſed of er ſer» 
ling in the Enghſh funds, beſides their property in other banks. rs: 
The revenues ariſe, 1; From the profits of the demeſne lands; 2. The 
tenth of the produce of all the lands in the country; 3. Cuſtoms and duties 
on merchandiſe; 4. The revenues ariſing from 3 ale of ſalt, and ſome 
caſual taxes. 


„ MIIITAa Y STRENGTH.] The internal ſtrength of the Swiſs cantons, 


independent of the militia, conſiſts of 13, 400 men, raiſed according to 
the population and abilities of each. The œconomy and wiſdom with 
which this force is raiſed and employed, are truly admirable, as are the 
arrangements which are made by the general diet, for keeping up that 
great body of militia, from which foreign ſtates and princes are ſupplied, 
ſo as to benefit the ſtate, without any prejudice to its population; Every 
burgher, peaſant, and ſubject, is obliged io exerciſe himfelf in the uſe of 


arms; appear on the ſtated days for ſhooting at the mark; furniſh himſelf 


with proper cloathing, accoutrements, ppwder, and ball; and to be always 
ready for the defence of his country. The Swiſs engage in the ſervice of 
foreign princes and ſtates, eithet merely as guards, or as marching re: 

iments. In the latter caſe, the government permits the enliſting yo» 

nteers, though only for ſuch ſtates as they are in alliance with, or with 
whom they have entered into a previous agreement on that article. But 
no ſubject is to be forced into foreign ſervice, or even to be enliſted with · 


out the concurrence of the magiſtracy. 


by . 


I [ 
HIs rox x.] The preſent Swiſſes and Griſons, as has been already men- 
tioned, are the deſeendants of the ancient Helvetii, ſubdued by Julius 


| Ceſar. Their mountainòus, uninviting ſituation, formed a better ſecu- 


rity for their liberties than their forts or armies; and the ſame is the caſe 
at preſent. They continued long under little better than a nominal 
ſuhjection to the Burgundians and Germans, till about the year 1300, 


a” when the emperor Albert I. treated them with ſo much rigour, that they 


petitioned him againſt the cruelty of his govermors. This ſerved only to 
deuble the hardſhips of the people; and one of Albert's Auſtrian. gover- 
nors, Greſler, in the wantonneſs of tyranny, ſet up a hit upon a pole, to 
which he ordered the natives to pay as much reſpect as to himſelf. The 


famous William Tell, being obſerved to paſs frequently without taking no- 
tice of the hat, and being an excellent markſman, the tyrant — | 
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bim to be hanged, unleſs he cleft an apple upon his ſon's head, at q certain 


diſtance, with an arrow. Tell cleft the apple; and Greſler aſking him 
the meaning of another arrow he ſaw ſtuck in [his belt, he bluntly an- 


ſwered, that it was intended to his (Greſler's) heart if he had killed his 


ſon. ; Tell was condemned to priſon upon this; but making his eſcape, he 


- 


watched his „ en and ſhot the tyrant, and thereby laid the foun - 


' dations of the 


It appears, however, that before this event, the revolt of the 'Swiſſes from 
the Auſtrian tyranny had been planned by ſome noble patriots among them. 
Their meaſures were ſo juſt, and their courſe ſo intrepid, that they ſoun 


effected a union of ſeveral cantons. 

Zurich, drive | 
Uri, Suifſe, and Underwald, on the principles of mutual defence; and the 
frequent ſucceſſes of their arms againſt Albert, duke of Auſtria, inſenſibly 
formed the grand Helvetic union. They firſt conquered Glaris and Zug; 


and admitted them to an equal participation of their rights. Berne unite 


itſelf in 1353; Friburg and Soleure 130 years after; Baſil and Scaff- 


repeatedly defeated the united powers of France and Germany; till, by 
the treaty of Weſtphalia in 1046, their confederacy was declared to be a 
free and independent ſtate. , h The >. | 
Neufchatel, fince the year 1707, hath been under the dominion of the 
king of Pruſſia, but the inhabitants are free to ſerve any prince whatever, 
and by no means bound to take an active part in his wars. The king 
hath the power of recruiting among them, and of naming a governor, but 
the revenue he derives is not above 5oool, yearly, great part of which is 
laid out on the roads and other public works of the country. With regard 
to the prey fra and great actions of the Swiſſes I muſt refer the 
Oy to the hiſtories of Europe. ut 4 3 | 
2 


5 in 1501; and Appenzel in 15313 completed the confederacy, which 
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a Degrees. a 
Length 700) F 10 and 3 eaſtiongitude. 
; Breadth 500 f between } 36 and 44 north latitude. 


ene 150,763 ſquare miles, with 69 inhabitants to each, 


Bob is bonnded on the Weſt by Portugal and the At- 
ung Ilan Ocean; by the Mediteranrean on the Eaſt; by 
the Bay of Biſc y and the Pyrencan Mountains / which ſeparate it from 
France, on the North; and by che ſtrait of the ſea at Gibraltar on the 
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by oppreffion, ſought firſt an, alliaiice with Lucerne, | 


I now divided into fourteen diſtricts, beſides iſlands in the Medi- 
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25 OE ons IPRS Tn WY PP [309,02 205 am 
Countries Names. Square | 8 | 7 | Chief Cities. 
: Mies | 2. | & 
| Spain. DT IL 3 218 | 
# Caſtile; New 27 84e 220] 180M A PIR I. 0 5 354 
Andalufia _ 16 Foot 274) 135 8e ville 1 
Caſtile, Old 14. 4000 193] 140 Burgos | 
5 Arragon _, 1.3,818]. 190] 105jSaragoſſa 
| Eſtremadura 12,600 180! 123 Bajados 
7 Galicia 12,000] 165 120 Compoſte lla | 
7 2 Leon 11, 200 167 96|Leon 
ö Catalonia go 172] 110 Barcelona 
| Granada 8100| 200 45|Granada * | 
' Valencia | 68:0} 180] ,7:\Valencis | 
| Biſcay and Ipuſcoa 4760 140) 551 Bilboa 
. Aſturia 400 124] 55\Oviedo . 1 
| t Murcia 360c 87, 6;|Murcia ; 
| n Upper Navarre zooo 92 45jPampelona | 
| 8 8 Majorca I. 1400 58} 40|Majorca 
' 2 5 4 Yvica I. 625] 37] 25|Yvica 
| 2 5 Minorca I. 520 4I| 20 Citadella | | 
— 
— at Total—'150,763 | * | 
1 8 Tie town and fortreſs of Gibraltar, ſubject to Great Britain, | 
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Ax cENT NAMES AND DIVISIONS.] Spain formerly included Portu- 
gal, and was known to the ancients by the name of Iberia, and Heſperia, 
as well as Hiſpania. It was, about the time of the Punic wars divided 
into Citerior and Ulterior; the Citerior contained the provinces lying 
north of the 5 4 Ebro; and the Ulterior, which was the largeſt part, 
eomprehended all that lay beyond that river. Innumerable are the changes 
that it afterwards underwent ; but there is no country of whoſe ancient 
hiſtory, at leaſt the interior part of it, we know leſs than that of Spain. 
_ CLimaTE, SOIL, AND WATER,] Excepting during the equinoctial rains, 
the air of Spain is dry and ſerene, but er hot in the fouthern pro- 
vinces in June, July, and Auguſt. The vaſt mountains that run through 
Spain are, however, very beneficial to the inhabitants, by the refreſhing 
breezes that come from them in the ſouthernmoſt parts; though thoſe to- 
wards the north and north-eaſt are in the winter very cold, and in the 
night make a traveller ſhiver, _ | 
duch is the moiflure of the hills, bounded on the north by the Bay of 
Biſcay, and to the ſouth by ſnowy mountains, that no care is ſufficient to 
produces their fruits, their grain, their inſtruments of iron, from mould, 
rom rot, and from ruſt, Both the acetous, and the putrid fermentation 
here make a rapid progreſs. Befides the relaxing humidity of the climate, 
the common food of the inhabitants contribute much to the prevalence of 
moſt diſeaſes which infect the principality of Aſluria. Vet, although ſub- 
ject to ſuch a variety of endemical difeaſes, few countries can produce more 
inftances of longevity : many live to the age of a hundred, ſome to a hun- 
dred and ten, and others, much longer. The fame obſervation may be ex- 
tended ta Gallicia, where, in the pariſh of St Juan de Poyo, A. D. 1724, 
the curate adminittered the ſacrament ts thirteen perſons, whoſe ages to- 
gether made one thoufand four hundred and ninety-nine, the youngeſt of 
theſe being one hundred and ten, and the oldeit one hundred and twenty- 
ſeven. But in Villa de Fofinanes, one Juan de Outeyro, a poor labourer, 
died in the year 1726, aged more than one hundred and forty-ſix years. 
The foil of Spain was formerly very fruitful in corn, but the —_ 
h afs 
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have lately found ſome ſcarcity of it, by their diſuſe of tillaze, through. 
their indolence ; the cauſes of which I ſhall explain afterwards. It pro- 
duces, in many places, almoſt ſpontaneouſly, the richeſt and moſt deli- 
cious fruits that are to be found in France and Italy, oranges, lemons, 
prunes, citrons, almonds, raifins, and figs. Her wines, eſpecially her 
ſack and 10 are in high requeſt among foreigners. There are, in the 


diſtrict of Malaga, (according to Mr. Townſend, the lateſt traveller) four- 


teen thouſand vine - preſſes, chiefly employed in making the rich wines, 
which, if white, from the nature of the country, is called mountain; if 
red, from the colour, vino tinto, known in England by the name of tent. 
Good mountain is fold from thirteen to ſixteen pounds the butt, of one hun- 
dred and thirty-five gallons, according to quality and age. It is reck- 
oned that from eight hundred to a thouſand veſſels enter this port every 
year, which about one-tenth are Spaniſh, and the exports in wine, fruit, 
oil and fiſh, are computed at about £375,000 per annum; but there have 
been times when it has been conſiderably more. 

Spain indeed offers to the traveller large tracts of unpromiſing, becauſe 
uncultivated ground; but no country perhaps maintains ſuch a number of 
inhabitants, who neither toil nor work for their food ; ſuch are the gene- 
rous qualities of its foil. Even ſugar-canes thrive in Spain; and it yields 
ſaffron, honey, and filk, in great abundance. A late writer, Uſtariz, a 
Spaniard, computes the number of ſhepherds in Spain to be 40, ooo; and 
has given us a moſt curious detail of their ceconomy, their changes of paſ- 
ture at certain times of the year, and many other particulars unknown till 
lately, to the public. Thoſe ſheep-walks afford the fineſt of wool, and are 
a treaſure in themſelves. Some of the mountains in Spain are cloathed 
with rich trees, fruits, and herbage, to the tops; and Seville oranges are 
noted all over the world. No country produces a greattr variety of aro- 
matic herbs, which renders the taſte of their kids and ſneep ſo exquiſitely 
delicious. The kingdom of Murcia abounds ſo much with mulberry trees, 
that the product of its filk amounts to 20, ol. a year. Upon the whole, 
few countries in the world owe more than Spain does to nature, aud leſs 
to induſtry. . 

The waters (eſpecially thoſe that are medicinal) of Spain are little 
known; but many falutiferous ſprings are found in Granada, Seville, and 
Cordova. All over Spain the waters are found to have ſuch healing qua- 
lities, that they are outdone by thoſe of no country in Europe; and the 
incloſing, and encouraging a reſort to them, grow every day more and 
more in vogue, eſpecially at Alhamar in Granada. | 

MovnTAINs.] It is next to impoſſible to ſpecify theſe, they are ſo 
numerous : the chief, and the higheſt, are the Pyrenees, near 200 miles 


in length, which extend from the Bay of Biſcay to the Mediterranean, 


and divide Spain from France. Over theſe mountains there are only five 
narrow paſſages to France, and the road over the paſs that ſeparates 
Rouſſillon from Catalonia, reflects great honour on the engineer who 
planned it. It formerly required the ſtiength of 3o men to ſupport, and 
nearly as many oxen to Aragg up, a carriage, which four horſes now do with 
eaſe. The Cantabrian mountains (as they ate called) are a kind of 
continuation of the Pyrenees, and rezch to the Atlantic Ocean, ſouth of 
Cape Finiſterre. No Engliſhman ought to be unacquamted with Mount 
Calpe, now called the Hill of Gibraltar, and, in former times, one of 
| pi pillars of Hercules; the other, Mount Abyla, lying oppoſite to it in 

110 a. 
Among the mountains of Spain, Montſerrat is particularly worthy my 
attention of the curious traveller; one of the moſt ſingular in the hy , 
A or 
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for ſituation, ſhape, and compoſition. It ſtands in a vaſt plain, about 


thirty miles from Barcelona, and nearly in the centre of the principality 
of Catalonia. It is called by the Catalonians Monte-ſerrado, or Mount 
Scie, words which ſignify a cut, or ſawed mountain; and is fo called 
from its ſingular and extraordinary form; for it is ſo broken and divided, 
and ſo crowned with an infinite number of ſpiring cones, or pine heads, 
that it has the appearance, at a diſtant view, to be the work of man; but, 
upon a nearer approach, to be evidently the production of the God of 
nature. It is a ſpot ſo admirably adapted for retirement and contempla- 
tion, that it has, for many ages, been inhabited only by nionks and her- 
mits, whoſe firſt vow is, never to forſake it, Wher the mountain is firſt 
ſeen at a diſtance, it has the appearance of an infinite number of rocks 
cut into conical forms, and built one upon another to a prodigious height, 
or like a pile of grotto work, or Gothic ſpires. Upon a nearer view, each 
cone appears of itſelf a mountain; and the whole compoſes an enormous 
maſs about 14 miles in circumference, and the Spaniards compute it to be 
two leagues in height“. As it is like no other mountain, ſo it ſtands 
quite unconnected with any, though not far diſtant from ſome that are 
very lofty. A convent is erected on the mountain, dedicated to our Lady 
of Montſerrat, to which pilgrims reſort from the fartheſt parts of Europe. 
All the poor who come here are fed gratis for three days, and all the ſick 
received into the hoſpital. Sometimes, on particular feſtivals, ſeven 
thouſand perſons arrive in one day; but people of condition pay a rea- 
ſonable price for what they eat. On different parts of the mountain are 
a number of hermitages, all of which have their little chapels, ornaments 
for ſaying maſs, water ciſterns, and moſt of them little gardens. The 
inhabitant of one of theſe hermitages, which is dedicated to St. Benito, 
has the privilege of making an annual entertainment on a certain day, 
on ae day all the other hermits are invited, when they receive the 
ſacrament from the hands of the mountain vicar; and after divine ſervice 
dine together. They meet alſo at this hermitage, on the days of the ſaints 
to which their ſeveral hermitages are dedicated, to ſay maſs, and com- 
mune with each other. But at other times they live in a very ſolitary 
and recluſe manner, perform various penances, and adhere to very rigid 
rules of abſtinence, nor do they ever eat fleſh, Nor are they allowed to 
keep within their walls either dog, cat, bird, or any living thing, leſt 
their attention ſhould be withdrawn from heavenly to earthly affections. 
The number of profefſed monks there, is 76, of lay brothers 28, and of 
finging boys 25, beſides phyſician, furgeon, and fervants, Mr. Thick- 
— who has publiſned a very particular deſcription of this extraordinary 
mountain, was informed by one of the hermits, that he often ſaw from 
his habitation the iſlands of Minorca, Majorca, and Ivica, and the king- 
doms of Valencia and Murcia. 

Rivas, aD LAREs.] Theſe are the Duero, formerly Durius, 
which falls inta the Atlantic Ocean below Oporto in Portugal; the 
Tajo or Tagus, which falls into the Atlantic Ocean below Lifbon ; the 
Guadiana falls into the ſame ocean near Cape Finiſterre; as does the 
Guadalquiver, ngw Turjo,, at St. Lucar ; and the Ebro, the ancient 
Iberus, falls ipto the Mediterranean fea below Tortoſa. 
© The river Nato, the qualities of which are very extraordinary, riſes 
in Sierra Morena, and empties itſelf into the Mediterranean near Huelva, 


* Mr. Swinburne eſtimates its 7 at only 3.300 feet, and obſer ves that the 
arms of the couvent are, the Virgid Mary fitting at the foot of a rock, half cut through 
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having the name of Tinto given it from the tinge of its waters, which are 


as yellow as a topaz, hardening the ſand, and petrifying it in a moſt 
ſurpriſi g manner. If a ſtone happens to fall in, and reſt upon another, 
they both become in a year's time perfectly united and conglutinated, — 
This river withers all the plants on its banks, as well as the roots of trees, 
which it dies of the fame hue as its waters. No kind of verdute will 
come up where it reaches, nor any fiſh live in its ſtream It kills worms 
in cattle when given them to drink; but in general no animals will 
drink out of this river, excepting goats, whoſe Aſh nevertheleſs has an 
excellent flavour. Theſe fingular properties continue till other rivulets 
run into it, and alter its nature; for when it paſſes by Nirbla, it is not 
different from other rivers, and falls into the Mediterranean fea fix leagues. 
lower down. n 

Several lakes in Spain, eme that of Bene venta, abound with 
fiſhes, particularly excellent trqut. The water of a lake near Antiquera 
is made into ſalt by the heat of the ſun. ; 

Do The chief bays are thoſe of Biſcay, Ferrol, Corunna (com- 
monly called the Groyne,) Vigo, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Carthagena, Alicant, 
Altea, Valencia, Roſes, Majorca in that ifland, and the harbour of Port- 
Mahon, in the iſland of Minorca. The ſtrait of Gibraltar divides Europe 
trom Africa, | | 

Merals AND MINERALS J] Spain' abounds in both, and in as great 
variety, and of the ſame kinds, as the other couniries of Europe. Cor- 
nelian, agate, loadſtones, jacinths, turquois ſtones, quickſilver, copper, 
lead, ſulphur, alum, calamine, cryſtal, marbles of ſeveral kinds, por- 
phyry, the fineſt jaſper, and even diamonds, emeralds, and amethyſt, 
are found here, The Spaniſh iron, next to that of Damaſcus, furniſhes 
the beſt rms in the world ; and, in former times, brought in a vaſt reve- 
nue to the crown; the art of working it being here in great perfe&tion.— 
Even to this day, Spaniſh gun barrels, and ſwords of Toledo, are highly 


valued. Amongſt the ancients, Spain was celebrated for gold and ylver 


mines; and filver was in ſuch plenty, that Strabo, who was contempo- 
rary with Auguſtus Cæſar, informs us, that when the Carthaginians 
took poſſeſſion of Spain, their domeſtic and agricultural utenſils were of 
that metal, Theſe mines hove now diſappeared ; but whether by their 
being exhauſted, or through the indolence of the inhabitants in not work-' 
ing (he m, we cannot fay ; though the latter cauſe ſeems to be the moſt 
able. 
ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS g The Spaniſh horſes, eſpecially thoſe of 
BY SEA AND LAND. Andaluſia, are thought to be the handſomeſt 
of any in Europe, and at the ſame time very fle-t and ſerviceable. The 
king 55 all he can to monopoliſe the fineſt breeds for his own ſtables ws 
ſervice. Spain furniſhes likewiſe mules and black cattle ; and their wil 
bulls have ſo much ferocity, that their bull-feaſts were the moſt magnifi- 


cent ſpeftacle the court of ere, could exhibit, nor arg they now 


diſuſed, Wolves are the chief beaſts of prey that peſter Spain, which is 
well ſtored with all the game and wild fowl that are to be found in the 
neighbouring countries already deſtribed. The Spaniſh ſeas afford excel- 
lent fiſh of all kinds, eſpecially anchovies, which are here cured in great 
perfection. This country is much infeſted with locuſts; and Mr. Dillon 
obſerves, that in 1754 A Mancha was covered with them, and the hor- 
rors of famine aſſai ed the fruitful provinces of Andalufia, Murcia, and 
Valencia. They have ſometime appeared in the air in ſuch numbers as to 
darken the ſky; the clear atmoſphere of Spain has become gloomy ; and the 
fineſt ſuramer day in Eftremadura, been rendered more diſmal than the 
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winter of Holland. Their ſenſe of ſmelling is ſo delicate, that they can dif, 
cover a corn field, or a garden, at a confiderable diſtance ; and which 
they will ravage almoſt in an inſtant. Mr. Dillon is of opinion, that the 
country people, by timely attention and obſervation, might deſtroy the 
eggs of theſe formidadle inſects, and thereby totally extirpate them. 

PopuLAT ION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, . Spain, formerly the 

CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS,” AND pes. molt populous kingdom 
in Europe, is now but thinly inhabited. This is, owing partly to the 
great drains of people ſent to America, and partly to the indolence of the 
natives, who are at no pains to raiſe food for their families. Another 
cauſe may be aſſigned, and that is, the vaſt numbers of eccleſiaſtics, of 
both ſexes, who lead a life of celibacy. Some writers have given ſeveral 
other cauſes, ſuch as their wars with the Moors, and the final expulſion 
of that people. „The preſent inhabitants of this kingdom have been 
computed. by Fey joo, a Spaniſh writer, to amount to , 2 50, ooo, ſo that 
England is three times us populous as Spain, confidering its extent. 

The perſons of the, Spaniards are generally tall, eſpecially the Caſtili- 
ans; their hair and complexions ſwarthy, but their countenances are very 
expreſſive The court of Madrid has of late been at great pains to clear 
their upper lips of muſtachoes, and to introduce among them the 
French dreſs, inſtead of their black cloaks, their ſliort jerkin, ſtrait 
breeches, and long Toledo ſwords, which dreſs is now chiefly confined to 
the lower ranks, The Spaniards, before the acceſſion of the houſe of 
Bourbon to their throne, affected chat antiquated dreſs, in hatred” and 
contempt. of the French; and the government, probably, will find ſome 
difficulty in aboliſhing it quite, as the ſame ſpirit is far from being extin- 
guiſhed, An old Caſtilian, ..or. Spaniard, who ſees none above him, 
thinks himſelf the , moſt important being in nature; and the ſame pride 
is commonly communicated to his deſcendants, This is the true reaſon 
why many of them are ſo fond of removing to America, where they 
can retain all their native importance, without the danger of ſeeing a ſus 

erior. CERN | | N | 

Ridiculous, however, as this pride is, it is productive of the moſt 
exalted qualities. At inſpires. the nation with generous, humane, and 
viituous ſentiments; it being ſeldom found that a Spaniſh nobleman, 
gentleman, or even trader, is guilty of a mean action. During the moſt 
embictered wars they have had with England for near 70 years paſt, we 
know of no inſtance of their taking advantage (as they might ealaly have 
done) of aße A the Brittſh, property on board. their gallegns and 
Plate fleet, Which was equally ſecure in time of war as peace. This is 
the more ſurpriſing, as Philip V. was often needy, and his miniſters 
were far from being ſcrupulous of breaking their good faith with Great 
Britain. , ag | ire e um oh aac not 

By the beſt and moſt credible accounts of the late wars, it appears 
that the Spaniards, in America gave the moſt humane and nuble relief 
to all Britiſh ſubjects who were in difireſs,..and fell into their hands, nor 
only by ſupplying them with neceſſaxies,. but money; and trefing them 
in the * boſpitable manner while they remained among them. 

Having ſaid thus much, we are carefully to diftingutſh between the 
Spaniſh nobility, gentry, and traders, and their government, which is to 
be put on the ſame footing with the lower ranks of Spaniards, who are 
as mean and rapaciaus as thoſe, of any other country. The kings of 
Spain of the hauſe gf Bourbon, have ſeldom ventured to employ native 
Spaniards of great families as their miniſters. Theſe are generally 
French oi Italians, but moſt commonly the latter, wha riſe into Ne 
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the mot infamous arts, and of late times from the moſt abjec ſtations.— 
Hence it is that the French kings of Spain, ſince their acceſſion to that 
monarchy, have been but very indifferently ſerved in the cabinet. Al- 
beroni, who had the greateſt genius among them embroiled his maſter 
with all Europe, till he was driven into exile and diſgrace z and Grimaldi, 
the laſt of their Italian miniſters, hazarded a rebellion in the capital, by 
his oppreflive and unpopular meaſures. | 

The common people who live on the coaRs, partake of all the bad qua- 
lities that are to be found in other nations. They are an aſſemblage of 
Jews, French, Ruſſians, Iriſh adventurers, and Engliſn ſmugglers; who 
being unable to live in their on country, mingle with the Spaniards.— 
In time of war, they follow privateering with great ſucceſs; and when 
peace returns, they engage in all illicit pra*tices, and often enter into the 
Ir.h and Walloon guards in the Spaniſh ſervice. There are about 
40,020 gypſies, and who, beſides their fortune telling, are inn-keepers in 
the ſmall towns and villages. The character of the Spaniards, 1s thus 
drawn by Mr, Swinburne after his late travels through the country: 
„The Catalans appear to be the moſt active ſtirring ſet of men, the veſt 
calculated for buſineſs, travelling, and manufactures. The Valencians, 
a more ſullen {:date races better adapted to the occupations of huſband- 
men, leſs eager to change place, and of a much more timid, ſuſpicious 
caſt of mind than the former. The Andalufians ſeem to be the greateſt 
talkers and rhodomontadors of Spain. The Caſtilians have a manly 
ſrankneſs, and leſs appearance of cunning and deceit. I he New Caſtili- 
ans are perhaps the leaſt induſtrious of the whole nation; the Old 
Caſtilians are laborious, and retain more ol ancient ſimplicity of manner; 
both are of a firm determined ſpirit. The Arragoneſe are a mixture of 
the Caſtilian and Catalan, rather inclining to the — The Biſcayners 
are acute and diligent, fiery and impatient of control, more reſembling a 
colony of republicans than a province of an abſolute monarchy; and the 
Galicians are a plodding pains-taking race of mortals, that roam over 
Spain in ſearch of an hardly earned ſubſiſtence.“ WET 

The beauty of the Spaniſh ladies reigns moſtly in their novels and ro- 
mances ; for though it muſt be acknowledged that Spain produces as fine 
women as any country in the world, yet beauty is far from forming their 
general character. In their perſons, they are commonly ſmall and flender ; 
but they are ſaid to employ vaſt art in ſupplying the defects of nature.— 
If we are to hazard a conjecture, we _— reaſonably ſuppoſe that 
thoſe artifices rather diminiſh than increaſe the beauty, eſpecially when 
they are turned of 25. Their indiſcriminate uſe of paint, not only upon 
their faces, but their necks, arms, and hands, undoubtedly disfigures their 
complexions and ſhrivels their ſkin. It is at the ſame time univerſally 
allowed, that they have great wit and vivacity. : 

After all I have ſaid, it is more than probable that the vaſt pains taken 
by the government of Spain, may at laſt eradicate thoſe cuſtoms and habits 
amon 17 Spaniards that ſeem ſo ridiculous to foreigners. They are uni- 
verſally known to have refined notions and excellent ſenſe; and this, if 
improved by ſtudy and travelling, which they now ſtand in great need of, 
would render them ſuperior to the French themſelves. Their flow, deli- 
berate manner of proceeding, either in council or war, has of late years 
worn off to ſuch a degree, that during the two laſt wars, they were found 
to be as quick both in reſolving and executing, if not more ſo than their 
enemies. Their ſecrecy, conſtancy, and patience, have always been deemed 
exemplary; and in ſgveral of their provinces, particularly Galicia, Gra- 
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nada, and Andaluſia, the common people have, for ſome time, aſlidgoaſly 
applied themſelves to agriculture and labour. a | 
Among the many good qualities poſleſſed by the Spaniards, their ſo. 
briety in eating and drinking is remarkable. They frequently breakfaſt, 
as well as ſup, in bed; their breakfaſt is uſually chocolate, tea being very 
{ſeldom drank. Their dinner is generally beef, mutton, veal, pork, and 
bacon, greens, »&c, all boiled together. They live much upon garlic, 
chives, failad, and radiſhes.; which, according to one of their proverbs, 
are food for a gentleman. The men drink very little wine: and the 
women uſe water or chocolate. Both ſexes uſually fleep after dinner, and 
take the air in the cool of the evening. This is the common practice in 
warm countries, ſuch as Italy, Spain and Portugal, where, gencrally 
ſpeaking, the weather is clear, and the inhabitants are moſtly in the habit 
of- riſing much earlier than in England. The human body cannot furniſh 
ſpirits fufficient to refiſt the effects of the violent heat, through the whole 
=o without ſome ſuch refreſhment; it is therefore the univerſal practice 
to go to fleep for ſome hours after dinner, which in thoſe countries is over 
earsy, and this time of repoſe, which laſts for two cr three hours, is in 
Spain called be Siga, and in Portugal rhe Sejta. Dancing is ſu much 
their favourite entertainment, that you may ſee a grandmother, mcther, 
and daughter, all in the ſame country-dance. Many of their theatrical 
exhibitions are inſipid and ridiculous. bombaſt. The prompter's head 
ſhmetimes appears through a trap door above the level of the iiage, and 
he reads the play loud enough to be heard by the audience. 8 
is a ruling paſſion in Spain. Jealouſy, ſince the acceſſion of the houſe 
of Bourbon, has flept in peace. The nightly muſical ſerenades of miſ- 
treſſes by their lovers are ſtill in uſe. The fights of the cavaliers, or 
bull - feaſts, are almoſt peculiar to this country, and make a capital fi- 
gure in painting the "ow and manners of the Spaniards. On theſe 
occahons, young gentlemen have an opportunity of ſhewing their cou- 
rage and activity before their miſtreſſes; and the valour of the cavalier 
1s proclaimed, honoured, and rewarded, according to the number and 
fierceneſs of the bulls he has killed in theſe encounters. Great pains are 
uſed in ſettling the form! and weapons of the combat, ſo as to give a 
relief to the gallantry of the cavalier. The diverſion itſelf, which is 
attended with circumſlances of great barbarity, is undoubtedly of 
Mooriſh original, and was adopted by the Spaniards when upon good 
Hogs with that nation, partly through complaiſance, apd partly through 
rivalſhip. | | | | 
There is not a town ip Spain but what has a large ſquare for the pur- 
poſe of exhibiting bull-fights ; and it is ſaid that even the pooreſt inhabit- 
ants of the ſmalleſt vil ages will often club together in order to procure a 
cow or an ox, and fight them, riding upon aſſes for want of horſes, 
Religion.] The horrors of the Romiſh religion, the only one tolera- 
ted in Spain, are now greatly leſſened there, by moderating the penalties of 
the inquiſition, a tribunal diſgraceful] to human nature; but though dituſed, 
it is not abrogated ; only the ecclefiaftics and their officers can carry no 
ſentence into execution without the royal authority: it is ſtill in force 
zgainſt the Movriſh and Jewiſh pretended converts. The Spaniards em- 
brace and practice the Roman cathalic religion with all its abſurdities ; 
and in this day they have been ſo ſtęady, that their king is diſtinguiſhed by 
the epithet of Me Catholic, It appears, however, that the burning zeal 
which "diſtinguiſhed their anceſtors above the reſt of the Catholic world 
hath loſt much of its activity, and ſeems nearly extinguiſhed, and the 
power of the clergy has been much reduced of late years. A royal __ 
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has Uo been iſſued, to prevent the admiſſion of noviciates into the differ. 
ent convents, without ſpecial permiſſion, which has a great tendency to re- 
duce the monaſtic orders. It is computed that there are now, in the king- 
dom of Spain, 544000 friars, 34,000 nuns, and 20,000 ſecular clergy, but 
as little true moral religion as in any country under heaven. 

In Catalonia, the confidence of the people on the interceffion of ſaints 
has at all periods been a ſource of conſvlation to them, but upon ſome oc- 
caſions, has betrayed them into miſchief, Every company of artiſans, 
and every ſhip that fails, s under the immediate protection of 'forne pa · 
tron. Befides folio volumes, which teſtify the innumerable miracles per. 
formed by our lady in Montſerrat, every ſubordinate ſhrine is loaded with 
votive tablets. This has been the parent of preſumption, and among the 
merchants has brought many families to want. The companie of infa- 


rance in the laſt war, having each of them its favourite ſaint, ſuch as San 


Ramon de Penaforte, la Virgen de la Merced, and others, affociated in 
form by the articles of partnerſhip, and named in every policy of infurance, 
and having with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs allotted to them their corcel- 

ndent dividend, the ſame as to any other partner, they concluded that with 
lach powerful aſſociates it was not poſſible for them to ſuffer loſs. Under 
this perſuaſion they ventured about the year 1759 to inſure the French 
Weſt indi:men at fifty per cent. when the Engliſh and Dutch had refuſed 
to do it at any premium, and indeed when moſt of the ſhips were already 
in the Engliſh ports. By this fatal ſtroke, all the inſuring companies, ex- 
cept two, were ruined ; yet, notwithſtanding this misfortune, this ſuperſti- 
tion remains in force, | 

ARCHBISHOPRICS AND B1SHOPRICE.) In Spain there are eight archbi- 
ſhoprics, and forty- ſix biſhoprics. The archbiſhop of Toledo is ſtyled the 


Primate of Spain; he is great chancellor of Caſtile, and hath a revenue of 


100,0 ol. ſterling per annum ; but the f court hath now many 
ways of leſſening the revenues of the church, as by penſions, donations to 
bofpitals &c. and premiums to the ſocieties of agriculture. This archbi- 
ſhopric pays annually ioo ducats to the monks of the Eſcurial, belides 
other penſions, and it is afferted, that there is not a biſhopric in Spain but 
hath ſomebody or other quartered upon it, and the ſecond rate benefices 
are believed to be in the ſame predicament, Out of the rich cannonries 
and prebends are taken the penſions of the new order of knights of Car- 
los gate The riches of the Spaniſh churches and convents are the un- 
varying objects of admiration to all travellers as well as natives; but there 
is a ſameneſs in them all, excepting that they ditfer in the degrees of trea- 
fure and jewels they contain, | 
LAnGUaGE.] The ground-work of the Spaniſh langvage, like that of 
the Italian, is Latin; and it might be called a baffard Latin, were it not 
for the terminations, and the exotic words introduced into it by the Moors 
and Goths, eſpecially the former. It is at preſent a moſt majeſtic and ex- 
preſſive language: and it is remarkable, that foreigners who underſtand it 


the beſt, prize it the moſt. It makes but a poor figure even in the beſt 


tranſlators ; and Cervantes ſpeaks almoſt as awkward Engliſh, as Shake - 
ſpeare does French. It may, however, be conſidered as a ſtandard tongue, 
having nearly retained its purity for upwards of 200 years. Their Pater- 


noſter runs thus: Padre nueſtro, que as en el ciels, ſantiificado Je ul ta © 


nombre; wenga a nos el tu reyno ; bagaſe tu vun ad, ajji en la tierra come on 
el cielo; el pan nueſtro de cada dia da nos le oy ; y ferdena nos nuefiras dendat 
4% como nos otres perdonamos a nueſlros deiidores 3 tv nos dene carr en la ten- 
tacion, mas libra nos de mal, por que tas es le ren; y la petencia; q la gloria 
Fer los figlos, Amen. | 
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LEAsNING AND*LEARNED MEN+} Spain has not produced learned 
men in proportion to the excellent capacities of its natives. This defect 
may, in ſome meaſure, be owing to their indolence and bigotry, which 
prevents them ſrom making that progreſs in the polite arts which they 
other wiſe would: but the greateſt impediment to literature in Spain, is the 
deſpotic nature of its government. Several old fathers of the church 
were Spaniards ; and learning owes a great deal to Iſidore, biſhop of 
Seville, and cardinal Ximenes. Spain has likewiſe produced ſome excel. 
lent phyſicians. Such was the gloom of the | Auſtrian government, that 
took place with the emperor Charles V. that the inimitaþle Cervantes, the 


author of Don Quixote, born at Madrid, in 1549, liſted in a ſtation little 


ſuperior to that of a common ſaldier, and: died neglected, after fighting 
bravely for his country at the battle of Lepanto, in which be loſt his left 
hand. His ſatire upon knight - errantry, in his adventures of Don Quixote, 
did as much ſervice to his country by euring them of that ridiculous ſpirit, 
as it now does honour to his o-¼õꝗu memory. He was in priſon for debt, 


when he compoſed the firſt part of his hiſtory, and is perhaps to be placed 


at the head ot moral and humorous ſatiriſts. 

The viſions of Quevedo; and ſume other of his humourous and fatirical 
pieces, having been tranſlated into the Engliſh language, have rendered 
that author well known in this country. He was born at Madrid in the 
year 1570, and was one of the beſt writers of his age, excelling equally in 


verſe and in proſe.  Reſides his merit as a poet, he was well verſed in 


the oriental languages, and poſſeſſed great erudition, His works are com- 
priſed in three volumes, 4to, two of which conſiſt of. poetry, and the third 
of pieces in proſe. As a poet he excelled both in the ſerious and burleſque 
ſtyle, and was happy in a turn of humour ſimilar to that which we admire 
in Butler and Swift. | | 
Poetry was cultivated in Spain at an early period. After the Saracens 
had ſettled themſelves in this kingdom, they introduced into it their own 
language, religion, and literature ; and the oriential ſtyle of poetry very 
generally prevailed. Before this period, the Sparffards had addicted them- 
ſelves much to Roman literature: but Alvaro of Cordova complains, that, 
in his time, the Spaniards had fo totally forgotten the Latin tongue, and 
iven the preference to Arabic, that it was difficult even amongſt a thou. 
Tus people, to find one who could write a Latin letter.—'The attachment 
of many of the inhabitants of Spain to oriental literature was then fo 
great, that they could write Arabic with remarkable purity, and compoſe 


verſes with as much fluency and elegance as the Arabians themſelves, 


About this time the Spaniſh Jews made a confiderable figure in literature, 
which was promoted by maſters from Babylon, where they had academies 
ſupported by themſelves. In the year\g67 Rabbi Moſes, and his ſon Rab- 
bi Enoch, having been taken by pirates, were fold as ſlaves at Cordova, and 
redeemed by their brethren, who eſtabliſhed a ſchool in that city, of which 
Rabbi Moſes was appointed the head: that learned Jew was, however, de- 
firous of returning back to his own country ; but the Mooriſh king of 
Cordova would not give his conſent, rejoicing that his Hebrew ſubjects had 
maſters of their own religion at home, without being under the ne- 
ceſſity of receiving them from a foreign univerſity, and every indulgence 
was granted them with reſpe& to their worſhip, In 1039, Rabbi Ezechias 
was put to death at Babylon, and the college over which he had preſided 
was transferred to Cordova, from whence a number of Hebrew poets iſſued 
forth, who have been noticed by various learned writers. The Spaniſh 
Jews had alſo flouriſhing ſchools at Seville, Granada, and Toledo, and 
from hence aroſe the numerous Hebrew proverbs, and modes of m_ 
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that have crept into the Caſtilian language, and form a conſpicuous part of 
its phraſeology. Ta theſe; Jews the Spaniſh language is indebted for a cu» 
rious verſion of the Hebrew books of the Old Teſtament, which was after. 
wards printed at Ferrara, in 1553, in a Gothic-Spaniſh letter... tr 

The Spaniſh writers alſo boaſt of their Troubadours as high as the 
twelfth or thirteenth. centuries, the Provgenal and Galician dialects being 
then very prevalent. - The marquis of Villena, who died in 1434, was the 
author of that famous work the Arte de /@ Gaye: Scjencia, which compre- 
hends a ſyſtem of poetry, rhetgric, and oratory, beſides deſcribing all the 
ceremonies of the Troubadours at their public exhibitions. = That noble- 
man was alſo the author of a tranſlation of the Æneid of Virgil into 


Spaniſh verſe. Jaan de Mena, of Cordova, was alſo much celebrated as a | 


oct in his own time; his poems have paſſed through a variety of editions, 
44 firſt of which was printed at Saragoſſa in 1815. Juan de la Encina 
was alſo a poet of conſiderable merit i he tranſlated ſume of the Latin 
poems into Spaniſn, and publiſhed à piece on the art of poetry, and other 
works which were printed at Saragoſſa in 1816. Boſcan, Ercitla, Villegas, 
and other Spaniſh. poets, alſo obtained great reputation in their own. coun- 
try. But the moſt, diſtinguiſhed dramatie pont of this nation was Lopez 
de Vega, who was contemporary with our Shakeſpeare. He poſſeſſed an 
imagination aſtoniſhingly fertile, and wrote with great facility; but in his 


dramatic works he diſregarded the unities, and adapted his works more to 


the . taſte of the age, than to the rules of criticiſms. His lyric compoſi + 
tions, and fugivive pieces, with his * ellays, form a collection of fifty 
volumes, beſides his dramatic works, which make twenty-ſix volumes, 
more; excluſive of four hundred ſcriptural dramatic pieces, called in Spain 
Autos Sacramen alen. Calderon was alſo a dramatic writer of conſiderable 
note, but many of his plays are very licentious in their tenden. 
Toſtatus, a divine, the moſt volumigous perhaps that ever wrote, was 
a Spaniard; but his works have been long diſtinguiſhed only by their 
bulk. Herrera, and ſome other hiſtorians, particularly De Solis, have 
ſhewn great abilities in duda by inveſtigating the antiquities of Ameri- 
ca, and writing the hiſtory of its conqueſt by their countrymen.— Among 
the writers who have lately appeared in Spain, Father Feyjoo has been one 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed. His performances diſplay great ingenuity, very ex- 
reaſive 1eading, and uncommon liberality of ſentiment, eſpecially when his 
ſituation and country are conſidered. - Many of his pieces have been tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh, and publiſhed in four volumes, 8 vo. Don Franciſco 
Perez Bayer, archdeacon of Valencia, and author of a diſſertation on the 
Phenician language, may be placed in; the firſt line of Spaniſh literati. 
Spain has. likewiſe produced many traveilers and voyagers to both the 
Indies, who are equally amuſing andinfiructive. If it ſhould happen the 
Spaniards could diſengage. themſclves from their abſtracted metaphyſical 
turn of thinking, and from their preſent tyrannical form of government, 


they certainly would make a capital figure in literature. At preſent, it ſcems, 


that thę common education of an fhgliſh gentleman would conſtitute a 
man'st learning in Spain, and ſhould he underſtand Greek, he would be 
quite a phænomenon. v3 

Some of the Spaniards have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the polite arts, 
and not only the cities, but the palaces, eſpecially the Eſcurial, diſcover ma- 
ny ſtriking ſpecimens of their abilities as ſculptors and architects; Palo- 
mino in an elaborate treatiſe on the art of painting, in two volumes, folio, 
has inſerted the lives of two hundred and thirty-three painters and ſculp- 
tors, who flouriſhed in Spain from the time of Ferdinand the Catholic to 
the concluſion of the reign of Philip IV. Amongſt the moſt 
eminent Spaniſh painters, were Velaſques, Murillo, who is 


monly 
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monlly called the Spaniſh VIndyke, Ribeira, and Claudio, Coello whoſe 
ſtyle of painting was very ſimilar to that of Paul Veroneſe. 1 


UxIvzxSITIES.] In Spain are reckoned 24 univerſities, the chief of 


which is Salamanca, founded by Alphonſus, ninth king of Leon, in the 
year 1200: It contains 33 colleges, ſome of which are very magnificent/ Moſt 
af the nability of Spaifi ſend their ſons to be educated here. The reſt are, 
Seville, Granada, Compoſtella, Toledo, Valladolid, Alcala, Siguenza, Va- 
lencia, Lerida, Hueſca, Saragoſſa, Tortoſa, Oſſuna, Onata, Candia, Barce- 
lana, Murcia, Taragona, Baeza, Avila, Oriuela, Oviedo, and Palencia. 
ANT1QU1iTIES AND CURIOSITIES, The former of theſe conſiſt 
ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL. { chiefly of Roman and Mooriſh 
antiquities. Near Segovia, a grand aqueduct, erected by Trajan, extend 
over a deep vally between two hills, and is ſupported by a double row of 159 
arches. Other Roman aqueducts, theatres, and cirei, are to be found at 
Terrago, and different parts of Spain. A ruinous watch-tower near Cadiz 
s vulgarly, but erroneouſly thought to be one of the pillars of Hercules. 
Near the city of Salamanca are tie remains of a Roman way, paved with 
large flat ſtones; it was continued to Merida, and from thence to Seville, 
At Taledo are the remains of an old Roman theatre, which is now con- 
ver ted into a church, faid to be one of the greateſt curioſities of antiquity.” 
It is 600 feet in length, 500 in breadth, and of a proportionable height; 
the roof, which is amazingly bold and lofty, is ſupported by 350 pillars of 
fine marble, in ten rows, forming eleven ailes, tn which are 366 altars, and 
24 gates; every part being enriched and adorned with the moſt noble and 
coſtly ornaments, At Martorel, a large town, where much black lace is 
manufactured, is a very high bridge, built in 1768%0ur of the ruins of a 
decayed one that had exiſted 1985 years from its erection by Hannibal. 
At the north end is a triumphal arch or gateway, ſaid to have been raiſed 
by that general in honour of his father Hamilcar. It is almoſt entire, 
well proportioned and fimple, without any kind of ornament; except a rim or 
two of hewn ſtore. Near Mu viedro (once the faithful Saguntum) de- 
ſtroyed by Hannibal, are ſome Roman remains as the ruins of the 
theatre, an exact ſemicirele about 82 yards diameter, ſome of the galle- 


ries are cut out of the rack, and goog'perſons might attend the exhibitions 


without inconvenience. N : 

The Mooriſh antiquities are rich and magnificent. Among the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of theſe is the royal palace of the Alhambra at Granada, 
which is one of the moſt entire, as well as the moſt ſtately, of any of the 
edifices which the Moors erected in Spain. It was built in 1280, by the 
ſecund Mooriſh king of Granada; and, in 1492, in the reign of their 
eightecoth king, was taken by the Spaniards. It is ſituated on a hill, 
which is aſcended by a ruad bordered with hedges of double or imperial 
myrtles, and rows of elms. On this hill, within the walls of the Alham- 
bra, the emperor Charles V. began a new palace in 1568, which was 
never finiſhed, though the ſhell of it remains. It is built of yellow ſtone : 
the outſide forms a ſquare of one hundred and ninty feet. The inlide is a 

rand circular court, with a portico of the Tuſcan, and a gallery of the 


orie order, each fupported by thirty-two columns, made of as many 


fingle picces of marble. The grand entrance is ornamented with columns 
of jaſper, on the pedeſtals of which are repreſentations of battles, in mar- 
ble baſſo relievo. The Alhambra itſelf is a maſs of many houſes and 
towers, walled round, and built of large ſtones of different dimenſions. 
Almoſt all the rooms have ſtucce walls and cielings, ſome carved, ſome 


painted, and ſome gilt, and covered with various Arabic ſentences, The 


moſt 
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woſt curious place within, that perhaps exiſts in Europe. Here are ſeveral 
baths, the walls, floor, and cieling of which are of white marble. The 
ardens abound with orange and lemon trees, pomegranates, and myrtles. 

t the end of the gardens is another palace called Ginaraliph, fituated on 


2 more elevated ſtation than the Alhambra. Froq; the balconies of this 
palace is one of the fineſt proſpects in Europe, over 
of Granada, bounded by the ſnowy mountains. The Moors to this day 
regret the loſs of Granada, and ſtill offer up prayers to God for the re- 
covery of the city. Many other noble monuments, erected in the 
Mooriſh times, remain in Spain ; ſome of them in tolerable preſervation, 
and others exhibiting ſuperb ruins. 


Among the natural curioſities, the medicinal ſprings, and ſome noiſy 


lakes, form a principal part ; but we muſt not forget the river Guadiana. 
which, like the Mole in England, runs under ground, and then is ſaid to 


emerge. The royal cabinet of natural hiſtory at Madrid, wa, opened to 


the public by his msjeſty's orders in 1775. Every thing in this collection 
is ranged with neatneſs and elegance, and the apartments are epened twice 
a week for the public, beſides being ſhewn privately to ſtrangers of rank, 
The wineral part of the cabinet, containing precious fiones, marbles, 
ores, &c. is very perfect; but the collection of birds and beaſt; at preſent 
is not large, though it may be expected to improve apace, if care be taken 
to get the productions of the Spaniſh American colonies. Here is alſo a 
curious collection of vaſes, baſons, ewers, cups, plates, and ornamental 


pieces of the fineſt agates, amethyſts, rock cryſtals, &c. mounted in 


gold, and enamel, ſet with cameos, entaglios, &c. in elegant taſte, and 
of very fine workmanſhip, ſaid to have been brought from France by Phi- 
lip V. The cabinet alſo contains ſpecimens of Mexican and Peruvian vaſes 
and utenſils. | 
In blowing up the rock of Gibraltar, many pieces of bones and teeth 
have been found incorporated with the ſtone, ſome of which have been 
brought to England, and depoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum. On the weſt 
ſide of the mountain is the cave called St. Michael's, eleven hundred and 
ten feet above the horizon. Many pillars of various fizes, ſome of them 
two feet in diameter, have been formed in it by the droppings of water, 
which have petrified in falling. The water perpetually drips from the 
roof, and forms an infinite number of ſtalactitæ, of a whitiſh colour, com- 
poſed of ſeveral coats or cruſts, and which, as well as the pillars, conti - 
nually increaſe in bulk, and may probably in time fill the whole cavern. 
From the ſummit of the rock, in clear weather, not only the town of 
Gibraltar may be ſeen, but the bay, the ſtraits, the towns of St. Roque 
and Algeſiras, and the Alpuxara mountains, mount Abyla on the Afri- 
can ſhore, with its ſnowy top, the cities of Ceuta, Tangier, and great 
part of the Barbary coaſt. | 

CHIEF CITIES, &c.] Madrid, though unfortified, it being only fur- 
rounded by a mud wall, is the capital of Spain, and contains about 300,000 
inhabitants. It is ſurrounded with very lofty mountaigs, whoſe ſum- 
mits are frequently covered with ſnow. Tt is well paved and lighted, and 
ſome of the ſtreets' are ſpacious and handſome. The houſes of Madrid 
are of brick, and are laid out chiefly for ſhew, conveniency being little 


conſidered : thus you will paſs through uſually two or three large apart- 


ments of no uſe, in order to come at a ſmal]l room at the end where the 
family fit. The houſes in general look more like priſons than the habi- 
tations of people at their liberty; the windows, hefides having a balcony, 
being grated with iron bars, particularly the lower range, and ſometimes 
all the reſt, Separate families generally inhabit the ſame houſe, . in 
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Paris and Edinburgh. Foreigners are very much diſtreſſed for lodgings at 
Madrid, as the Spaniards are not fond of taking ſtrangers into their honſes, 
eſpecially if they are not catholics. Its e excelleney is the cheapneſs 
of its proviſtons; but neither tavern, coffee houſe, nor newſpaper, ex- 
cepting the Madrid Gggette, are to be found in the whole city. The royal 
palace ſtands on an etfiinence, on the weſt fide of the city; it is a ſpacious 
magnificent ſtructure, conſiſting of three courts, and commands a ve 

fine proſpect. Each of the fronts is 470 feet in length, and ioo high, and 
there is no palace in Europe fitted up with greater magnificence : the 


great audience-chamber eſpecially, which is 120 feet long, and hung with 


crimſon velvet richly embroidered with gold. Ornamented alſo with 12 
looking glaſſes made at St, Ildefonſo, each 10 fert high, with 12 tables of 
the fineſt Spaniſh marbles. The other royal palaces round it are deſigned 
for hunting ſeats, or houſes of retirement for their kings. Some of them 
contain fine paintings and good ſtatues. The chief of thoſe palaces are the 
Buen Retiro (now ſtripped of all its beſt pictures and furniture), Caſa del 
Campo, Aranjuez, and St. Ildefonſo. ? 

— a traveller has repreſented the palace of Aranjuez, and its gardens, 
as extremely delightful. Here is alſo a park many leagues round, cut 
acroſs in different parts, by alleys of two, three, and even four miles ex- 
tent. Each of thoſe alleys is furmed by two double rows of elm- trees; one 
double row on the right, and one on the left, which renders the ſhade 
thicker. The alleys are wide enough to admit of four coaches abreaſt, 


and betwixt each double row there is a narrow channel, through which 


runs a ſtream of water. Between thoſe alleys there are thick groves of 
ſmaller trees of various kinds, and thouſands of der and wild-boars wan- 
der there at large, beſides numberleſs hares, rabbits, pheaſants, patridges, 
and ſeveral other kinds of birds. The river Tagus runs through this 
place, and divides it into two unequal parts. The central point of this 
great park is the king's palace, which 1s partly ſurrounded by the gar- 
den, and is exceedingly pleaſant, adorned with fountains and ſtatues, and 
it alſo contains a vaſt variety of the moſt beautiful flowers, both Ame- 
rican and European. As to the palace of Aranjuez itſelf, it is rather an 
elegant than a magnificent building. 

he palace of St. Ildefonſo is built of brick, plaiſtered and painted, but 
no part of the architecture is agreeable. It is two ſtories high, and the 
garden-front has thirty-one windows, and twelve rooms in a ſuite, The 
gardens are on a ſlope, on the top of which is a great reſervoir of water, 
called here E! Mar, the fea, which ſupplies the fountains : this reſer voir 
is furniſhed from the torrents which pour down the mountains. The wa- 
ter-works are excellent, and far ſurpaſs thoſe at Verſailles. The great 
entry of the palace is ſomewhat ſimilar to that of Verſailles, and with a 
large iron palliſade. In the gardens are twenty-ſeven fountains ; the ba- 
ſons are of white marble, and the ſtatues, many of which are excellent, 
are of lead, bronzed and gilt. Theſe gardens are in the forma] French 
ſtyle, but ornamented with fixty-one very fine marble ſtatues, as large as 
the life, with twenty-eight marble vaſes, and twenty leaded vaſes gilt. 
The upper part of the palace contains many valuable paintings, aud the 
lower part antique ſtatues, buſts, and baſſo relievos. 

The pride of Spain, however, is the Eſcurial; and the natives ſay, 
perhaps with juſtice, that the building of it coſt more than that of any 
other palace in Europe. The deſcriptiorr uf this palace forms a ſizeable 
guarto volume, and it is faid, that Philip II. who was its founder, ex- 
pended upon it fix millions of ducats. It contains a prodigious number 
of windows, 200 in the weit front, and in the caſt 366, and the apart- 
ments are decorated with an aſtonifhing variety of paintings, ſculpture, 
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tapeſtry, ornaments of gold and filver, marble, jaſper, gems and other 
eurious tones. This building, beſides its palace, contains a church, large 
and richly ornamented, a mauſoleum, cloiſters, a convent, a college, and 
a library, containing about thirty thouſand volumes; but it is more parti- 
eularly valuable for the Arabic and Greek . with which it is 
enriched. Above the ſhelves are paintings in freſco by Barthelemi Car- 
ducho, the ſubjects of which are taken from ſacred or profane hiſtory, or 
have relation to the ſciences of which the ſhelves below preſent to us the 
elements. Thus the council of Nice is repreſented above the books which 
treat of theology; the death of Archimedes at the ſiege of Syracuſe, indi- 
cates thoſe which relate to the mathematics ; and Cicero pronouncing his 
oration in favonr of Rabirins, the works relative to eloquence and the bar, 
A very ſingular circumſtance in this library may be agreeable to the curi- 
ous reader to know, which 15, that, on viewing the books, he will find 
them placed the contrary way, ſo that the edges of the leaves are ontwards, 
and contain their titles written on them. The reaſon for this cuſtom ie, 
that Arias Montanus, a learned Spaniard of the ſixteenth century, whoſe 
library had ſerved as a foundation for that of the Eſcurial, had all his books 
placed and inſcribed in that manner, which no doubt appeared to him to 
be the moſt commodious method of arranging them; that he had intro- 
duced his own method into the Eſcurial; and ſince his time, and for the 
fake of uniformity, it had been followed with reſpect to the books afterwards 
added. Herearealfo large apartments for all kind: of artiſts and mechanics, no- 
ble walks, with extenſive parks and gardens, beautified with fountains and 
coſtly ornaments. The fathers that live in the convent are 200, and they have 
an annual revenue of 12cec}. The mauſoleum, oi burying place of the 
kings and queens of Spain, is called the Pantheon, becauſe it is built upon 
the plan of that temple at Rome, as the church to which it belongs is upon 
the model of St. Peter's. It is 36 feet diameter, incruſted with fine mar- 
bles. 

Allowing to the Spaniards their full eſtimate of the incredible ſums be- 
ſtowed on this palace, and on its furniture, ſtatues, paintings, columns, 
vaſes, and the like decorations, which are moſt amazingly rich and beau- 
tiful, yet we hazard nothing in ſaying, that the fabric itſelf diſcovers a 
bad taſte upon the whole. The conceit of building it in the form of a 
gridiron, becauſe St. Laurence, to whom it is dedicated, was broiled on 
tuch an utenſil, aud multiplying the ſame figure through its principal or- 
nanrents, upon the doors, windows, altars, rituals, and ſacerdotal habits, 
could have been formed only in the brain of a taſteleſs bigot, ſuch as 
Philip II. who erected it to commemorate the victory he obtained over 
the French (but by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh forces) at St. Quintin, on 
St. Laurence's day, in the year 1557. The apartment where the king re- 
fides forms the handle of the gridiron. The building is a long ſquare of 
640 feet by 80. The height to the roof is 60 feet. It has been enriched 
and adorned by his ſuccefſors ; but its outfide has a gloomy appearance, 
and the inſide is compoſed of different ſtructures, ſome of which are 
maſter- pieces of architecture, but forming a difagreeable whole. It muſt 
however be confeſſed, that the pictures and ſtatues that have found ad- 
miſhon here, are excellent in their kind, and fome of theny not to be 
equalled even in Italy atfelf. 

Cadiz is the great emporium of Spaniſh commerce. It ſtands on an 
and ſeparated from the continent of Andaluſta, without the ſtraits of 
Gibraltar, by a very narrow arm of the ſea, over which a fortified bridge rs 
thrown, and joins 1t to the main land, The entrance into the bay is abour 
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zoo fathoms wide, and guarded by two forts called the Puntals; The 
entrance has never been of late years attempted by the Engliſh, in their 
wars with Spain, becauſe of the vaſt intereſt our merchants have in the 
treaſures there which they could not reclaim from the captors. The ſtreets 
are narrow, ill paved, and _ and, full of rats in the night. The 
houſes lofty with flat roofs, and few ate without a turret for a view of the 
ſea. The population is reckoned at 140,000 inhabitants, of which 12, oc 
are French, and as many Italians. The cathedral hath been already 50 
years building, and the roof is not half finiſhed. The environs are beau - 
tifully rural. 

Cordova is now an inconſiderable place; ſtreets crooked and dirty, and 
but few of the public or private buildings conſpicuous for their archi- 
tefture. The palace of the inquiſition and of the biſhops are extenſive 
and well fituated. The cathedral was formerly a moſque, divided into 
ſeventeen ailes by rows of columns of various marbles, and is very rich in 
plate; four of the filver candleſticks coſt 8 Fol. a piece. The revenue of 
the ſee amounts to 3500). per ann. but as the biſhops cannot deviſe by 
will, all they die poſſeſſed of, eſcheats to the king. | 
Seville, = Julia of the Romans, is next to Madrid, the 8 3 * city in 
Spain, but is greatly decayed both in riches and population. The ſhape 
js circular, and the walls ſeem of Mooriſh conſtruction ; its circumference 
is five miles and a half. The ſuburb of Triana, is as large as many towns, 
and remarkable for its gloomy Gothic caſtle, where, in 1481, the inquifi. 
tion was firſt eſtabliſhed in Spain, Its manufactures in wool and filk 
which formerly amounted to 16,000, are now reduced to 400, and its 
great office of commerce ta Spaniſh America is removed to Cadiz, The 
cathedral of Seville is a fine Gothic building, with a curious ſteeple or 
tower, baving a moveable figure of a woman at the top, called La Giralda, 
which turns round with the wind, and which is referred to in Don Quixote, 
This ſteeple is reckoned one of the greateſt curioſities in Spain, and is 
higher than St. Paul's in London; but the cathedral, in Mr, Swinburne's 
optnion, is by no means equal to York minſter for lightneſs, elegance, or 
» Gothic delicacy, The firſt clock made in the kingdom was ſet up in this 

cathedral in the year Io in the preſence of king Henry III. The proſ- 
pon of the country round this city, beheld from the ſteeple of the cathedral, 

extremely delightful. | * 

Barcelona, formerly Barcino, ſaid to be founded by Hamilcar Barcas, is 
a large circular trading city, containing 1 yon houſes, is ſituated on the 
Mediterranean facing Minorca, and is faid to be the handſomeſt place in 
Spain; the houſes are lofty and __ and the ſtreets well lighted, and 
paved. The citadel is firong, and the place and inhabitants famous for 
the ſiege they ſuſtained in 1714 againſt a formidable army, when deſerted 
both by England and the Emperor, for whom they had taken up arms, 
The number of inhabitants is ſuppoſed to be nearly i 50,000, and they 
ſupply Spain with moſt of the cloathing and arms for the troops. A fin- 

ar cuſtom. prevails among them on the 1it of November, the eve of 
Al Souls ; they run about from hovfe to houſe to eat cheſnuts, believing 
that for every cheſaut they ſwallow, with proper faith and unction, they 
Mall deliver a ſoul out of purgatory, | 

Valencia is a large and almoſt circular city, with lofty walls, The 
ſtreets are crooked and narrow, and not paved, the houſes ill built and 
filthy, and moſt of the churches tawdry, Prieſts, nuns, and friars, of 
every drefs ſwarm in this city, whoſe inhabitants are computed at 80,000, 
Its archbiſhopric is one of the beſt in Spain, to the amount of 40,0001, 


ſterling a year. a 
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Ourthagena is a large city, but has very few good ſtreets, and fewer re- 
markable buildings: The port is very complete, formed by nature in the 
figure of a heart, and the arſenal is a ſpacious ſquare ſouth-weſt of the 
town, with 40 pieces of cannon to defend it towards the ſea. » When 
Mr. Swinburne viſited it, in 1775, there were 800 Spaniſh- criminals, and 
600 Barbary flaves working at he pups to keep the docks dry, &c. and 
treated with great inhumanity. The crimes for which the Spaniards were 
ſent there, deſerved indeed exemplary puniſhments. e ent 

Granada ſtands on two hills, and the ancient palace of the Alhambra 
erowns the double ſurtimit between two rivers, the Douro, and the Xenil. 
The former glories of this city are paſſed away with its old inhabitants; 
the ſtreets are now filthy,” and the aqueducts crumbled to, duſt, and its 
trade loſt. Of -50;000 inhabitants, only 18,000 are reckonetl uſefu!; the 
ſurplus is made up of clergy, .awyers, children, and beggars. The am- 
phitheatre for bull feaſts is built of. ſtone, and one of the beſt in Spain; 
and the environs of the city are ſtill pleaſing and healthſul. 

Bilboa is ſituated on the bauks of the river ,Ybaizabal, and is about two 
leagues from the ſea. It contains about ant hundred houſes, with a large 
ſquare by the water fide, well ſhaded with pleaſant walks, which extend 
to the outlets, dn the banks of the river; where there A ee. numbers 
of houſes and gardens, which form a moſt pleaſing proſpect, particularly 
in failing up the rtver: for, beſides the beautiful verdure, numerous ob- 
jects open gradually to the eye, and the town appears as an amphitheatre, 
which enhivens the landſcape, and completes the ſeenery. The houſes are 
ſolid and lofty, and the ſtreets well paved and level; and the water is f6 
conveyed into the ſtreets, that they may be waſhed at «pleaſure; which 
renders Bilboa one af the neateft towns in Europe. „ 

Malaga is an ancient city, and not leſs remarkable for its opulence and 
extenſive commerce than for the luxuriance of its ſoil, yielding in great 
abundance the moff delicious fruits; whilſt its rugged mountains afford 
thoſe luſcioùs grapes, which give ſuch reputation to the Malaga wine, 
known in England by the name of Mountain. The city is large and po- 
pulous, and of a circular form, ſurrounded with a double Wall, 'ſtrengthr- 
ened by ſtately towers, and has nine gates. A Mogrifh caſtle on the 
point of à rock commands every part of it. The ſtrxets are narrow, and 
the moſt remarkable buildings in it is a ſtupendous cathedral, begun by 
Philip II. ſaid to be as large as that of St. Paul's in Eondon. The biſhop's 
income ts 1$,00cl: ſterlin g Igel Fra * Fes 
The city of Salamanca is of a circular form, built on three hills and 
two vallies, and on every fide ſurrounded with ptoſpects of fine houſes; 
noble ſeats, gardens, orchards, fields, and diſtant villages; and is ancient, 
large, rich, and populous. There are ten gates ta this city, and it con- 
tains: twenty five churches, . twenty-five convents of friars, and the ſame 
number of nunneries. The moſt beautiful part of-this city is the great 
ſquare, built about forty, years ago. The houſes are vf three ſtories, and 
all of equal height and exact ſymmetry, with iran;balconies, and a ſtone 
baluſtrade on the top of them: the lower part is arched, which forms 4 
piazza all round the ſquare, one of two hundred and ninery-three feet on 
each ſide.” Over ſome of the arches are medaliions, with buſts of the 
kings of Spain, and of ſeveral eminent men, ia ſtone hafſo retievo, among 
which are thoſe of Ferdinando Cortez, Francis Fizarro, -Davila; and Cid 
Ruy. In this ſquare the bull-fights are exhibjted- for three days only, itt 
the month of June. The river Tormes runs by this city, and has a 


bridge over it of twenty-five arches, built by the Romans, and yet 
entire. | | 
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Toledo is one of the moſt ancient cities in Spain, and during ſeveral 
centuries it held the rank of its 5 But the neighbourhood of 
Madiid has by degrees ſtripped it of its numerous inhabitants, and it 
would have been almoſt entrrely deſerted but for its cathedral, the income 
of which being in.great part ſpent here, contributes chiefly to the main - 
tenance of the few thouſands that are left, and aſſiſts, in ſome degree, 
thoſe ſmall manufactures of Iword-blades. and filk-ſtuffs that are eſtabliſhed 
in this city. It is now exceedingly ill-built, poor and mean, and the 
ſtreets very ſteep. 5 | | 


Burgos was the ancient capital of the kingdom. of Caſtile, but now in 
obſcurity. The cathedral is one of the moſt magnificent ſtructures, of 
the Gothic kind, now in Europe: its form is exactly the ſame as that of 
York minſter, and on the eaſt end is an odtagon building exactly like the 
chapter houſe at York, 3 3 1 a 
Gibraltar, once a celebrated town and fortreſs of Andaluſia, is at pre- 
ſent in poſſeſſion of Great Britain. Till the arrival of the Saracens in 
Spain, which took place in the year 711, or 712, the rock of Gibraltar 
went by the name of Mons Calpe. On their arrival a fortreſs was built 
upon it, and it obtained the name of Gibel- Tari/, from the name of: their 
general, and thence Gibraltar. It was in the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards 
and Moors by turns, till it was taken from the former by a combined 
fleet of Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, under the command of fir George 
Rooke, in 1704 and this rather thtough accident than any thing elſe. 
The prince of Heſſe, with 1800 men, landed on the iſthmus, but an 
attack on that ſide was found to be ĩimpracticable, on account of the ſteep- 
neſs of the rock. The fleet fired 15,009 ſhot without making any im- 
preſſion on the works, ſo that the fortreſs ſeems to be egually impreg- 
nable both to the Britiſh and Spaniards, except by famine, At laſt, a 
arty. of ſailors, having got merry with grog, rowed . cloſe under the 
Yew Mole in their boats, and as they ſaw Pl the garriſon, who conſiſted 
only of 00 men, did not mind them, they were encouraged to attempt a 
landing; and having mounted the mole, hoiſted a red jacket, as a ſignal 
of poſſeſſion. This being immediately obſerved from the, feet, more 
boats and ſailors were ſent out, who, in ſike manner, having aſcended 
the works, got poſſeſſion of a battery, ind ſoon obliged the town to ſur- 
render. After many fruitleſs attempts to recover it, it was confirmed to the 
Engliſh by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, Repeated attempts have been 
ſince made to wreſt it from England, but without ſucceſs: the laſt war 
hath made it more famous than ever, when it underwent a long ſiege againſt 
the united forces of Spain and France by land and ſea, and was gallantly 
defended by general Elliot and his garriſon, to the great loſs and diſgrace 
the aſſailants : though it muſt be granted, the place is by nature almoſt 
impregnable. Near 300 pieces of cannon of different bores, and chiefly. 
braſs, which were ſunk before the port in the floating batteries, have been 
raiſed, and ſold, to be diſtributed among the garriſon. It is a commodi- 
ous. port, and formed naturally for commanding the paſſage of the Straits, 
or, in other words, the entrance into the Mediterranean and Leyant ſeas, 
But the road is neither ſafe againſt an enemy nor ſtorms: the bay is 
about twenty leagues in circumference. The ſtraits are 24 miles long, 
and 15 broad; through which ſets a current from the Atlantic ocean into 
the Mediterranean, and for the ſtemming of it a briX gale is required. 
The town was neither large nor beautiful, and in the laſt ſiege was totally 
Jeſtroyed by the enemies bombs, but on account of its fortifications, is 
eſteemed the key of Spain, and is always furniſhed with a; garriſon well 
provided for its defence. The harbour is formed by a mole, r is wel 
+ ortih 
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fortified, and planted/with-guns,” Gibraltar is acceſſible; on the land ſide 
only hy a narrow paſſage between the rock and the ſea, but that is walled, 
and fortified hoth by art and nature, and fo incloſed by high ſteep hills, as 
to be almoſt inacceſſible that way. It has but two gates on that fide, and 
as many towards the ſea. Acroſs this Iſthmus the Spaniards have drawn a 
fortified line, chiefly pith a view to hinder, the garriſon of Gibraltar from 
having any intercourle with the country bebind them; notwithſtanding. 
which they carry on a clandeſtine trade, particularly in tobacco, of Which 
the 8 aniards are exceedingly fond. The garriſon is, however, confined. 
within very narrow. limits; and, as the ground 1 ſcarcely. any 
thing, all their, proviſions are brought them either from England or from 
Ceuta, on the oppoſite coaſt of Barbary. Formerly Gibraltar was 
entirely under military government; but that power producing thoſe 
abuſes which, are, naturally attendant, on it, the parliament obahe 
roper to ere; it into a body corporate, and the civil power is now. 
Lodge in its magiſtrates. 5 22 
The chief jſlands belonging to Spain in Europe, are thoſe of Majorca 
and Vvica, of hich we have nothing particular to ſay.” Minorca, which, 
was taken by the Engliſh in 1708, under general Stanhope, and confirmes 
to Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht 1713, was re-taken by the Spa- 
niards the laſt Wan, February 15, 1782, and is now, become a Spaniſh iſland 
again, containing about 27,090 inhabitants. „„ 
.CoMMERCE , AND ,MANUFACTURES.]. The Spaniards, unhappily for 
themſelves,” make gold and filver. the chief branches both of their, ex- 
ports and imports. They import, it from America, from whence they 
export it to other countries of Europe. Cadiz Js the chief emporium of 
this commerce, „ Hither (ſays My: Anderſon, in his Hiſſory of, Com- 
merce) other European nations ſend their mercthndiſe, to be ſhipped off, 
in Spaniſh bottoms for America, :{hchered (or, as ohr old, Engliſh phraſe, 
has it, coloured) under the names of the Speed FThoſe foreign na, 
tions have here their agents and e ents 3nd the conſuls of thoſe. 
nations make a conſiderable figure. Cadiz bas been laid ta faxe the nett 
ſtorehouſes and magazines for commerce of any city in Enrope ; and: to 
it the flota and galleons regularly import the treaſures, of Spaniſh America. 
The proper Spaniſh merchandiſe exported from Cadiz to America are of 
no great valve 3, but the duty on the foreign merchandiſe ſent thither. 
would yield.,a great revenue, (and conſequently the profits of merchants 


and their agents would fink), were it not for the many fraudulent prac- 


tices for ęluding thoſe, duties. e e e eee 
At St. Ildefonſo the glaſs manufacture is carried on to a degree of per- 
FF England. The, largeſt mirrors are made in 4 
raſs frame, 102 inches long, 9 wide, and fix deep, weighing near. 9 
tons. Theſe are deſigned wholly for the royal palaces, and for preſents 
from the king. Yet even for ſuch purpoſes it is ill placed, and proves a 
devouring monſter in a country where proviſions are dear, fuel ſcarce, 
and carriage exceedingly expenſive. Here is alſo a royal manufaQure of 
linen, employing about 15 looms ; by which it is ſaid the king is a con- 

ſiderable loſer... 5 r HON : 
In the city of Valencia there is à very reſpectable ſilk manufacture, in 
which five thouſand looms, and three hundred ſtocking frames, give em- 
ploy ment to upwards of 20,049 of the inhabitants, without enumerating 
thoſe who excrciſe profeſſions 1elative to the manufacture, ſuch as perſons 
who prepare the wood and iron work of ſo great a num er of machines, 
or ſpin, wind, or dye the filk. At Alcora, in the neighbourhood of Va- 
lencia, a manufacture of porcelain has been ſucceſsfully eſtabliſhed ; and 
p f 0 0 2 £ they 
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they very much excel in painted tiles. In Valencia, their beſt apartments 
are floored with theſe, and are remarkable for neatneſs, for coolneſs, and 
for elegance. They are ſtronger and much mote beautiful than thoſe 
e FRO en as vas, 
At Carthagena they make great quantities of the parte ropes and ca- 
bles, ſome of them ſpun like hemp, and others platted. Both operations 
are performed with fingular rapidity. Theſe cables are Excellent, becauſe 
they float on the ſurface of the water, and are not therefore liable to be 
cut by the rocks on à fon] coaſt. The efparto ruſh makes good mats for 
hbufes; a/pargaze, of ſhort trowſers and buſkins for peaſaiits; and latterly 
it has been ſpun into fine thread for the 28 of making cloth. If 
d ericouraged;* there is no doubt that the manufacture may be 
brought to ſuch perfectibn, as to make this once uſeleſs ruſh à ſource of 
abtndant wealth to che ſouthern provinces of Spain, for it is the peculiar 
ald natural production of all the high and uncultivated mountains of 
C | | 
* As to the hempen cordage which is made in Spain, for the uſe of the 
ny M. de Bburgoanne obſerves, that it is better and more dur- 
abfe than that of the principal dock-yards and magazines in Europe; be- 
x nl: in combing the hemp, all the towy part we leave in it was taken 
t, and made 'uſe of in cauſking, whence reſults the double advantage 
of more ſolid cordage, and the better caulking of veſſels. Another cuſtom 
in Hur rope-yards, which the Spaniards have avoided adopting, is the tarr- 
ing the cordage and keeping it a long time piled up. In this ſtate the tar 
ferments, and eats the hemp; and the cordage is extremely apt to break 
after being vſed but a ſhort ſpace of time. ; 
The Spaniards formerly obtained thelr hemp from the north; at preſent 
they are able to do without the affiſtance, in this article, of any other 
nation, The kingdom of Granada already furniſhes them with the 
greateſt part of the hemp they uſe, and, in cafe of need, they may have 
c*courſe to Artagon and Navarre. All the failcloth and cordage in the 
magazines at Cadiz are made with Spanith hemp; the texture of which 
is eveni, cloſe, and ſolid. * Wil Sf 
The thoſt' im portant production of this country, and the moſt valuable 
artiche of cammerce, is barilla, a ſpecies of 3 procured by burnin 
a great variety of plants almoſt peculiar to the kingdoms of Valencia, an 
Urcſa, ſuch as %a, algazul, ſuxon, ſayonnes, ſalicornia, with Zarilla. 
It is uſed for making ſoap, for bleaching, and for glaſs. All the nations 
in Europe, by the combuſtion of various vegetable ſubſtanees, make ſome 
Kind: 5 t-aſh}; but the ſuperior excellence of the barilla has hitherto 
ſscured * preference. The country producing it is about ſixty leagues 
id length, and eight in breadth, on the borders of the Mediterranean. 
e quantity exported annnally from Spain (according to the teſtimonies 
of both Mr. Townſend, and M. de Bonrgoanne) is about, a hundred and 
fifty quintals, moſt of which is ſent to France and England, and a ſmall 
quantity to Genoa, and Venice, - CR OT LINN IS 
Spafn is one of the rickeſt countries in Europe in falt-petre, à moſt im- 
portant article of commerce. The account of this ſurprizing manufac- 
türe we ſhall abridge from Mr, Townſend. “I obſerved,” fays he, © a 
large endofure, with a number of mounts of about twenty feet high, at 
regular diſtances from each other. Theſe were collected from the rubbiſh 
of the city of Madrid, and the ſcrapings of the highways. They had 
remained all the winter piled up in the manner in which I found them. 
At this time men were employed in wheeling them away, and ſpreading 
abroad the earth to the thickneſs of about one foot, whilſt others were 
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turning what had been previouſly expoſed to the influence of the ſun and 
air. e preceding ſummers theſe heaps had been waſhed, and being 
thus expoſed, would yield the ſame quantity of ſalt again, and as fer as 
appears, the produce would nevei fail; but, after having bren waſhed, no 
ſalt· petre can be obtained without a ſubſequent expoſure. Some of this 
earth they can lixiviate once a year, ſome they have waſhed twenty times 
in the laſt ſeven years, and ſome they have ſubjected to this operation 
fifteen times in one year, judging always by, their eye when they may waſh 
jt to advantage, and by their taſte if it has yielded a lixivium of a proper 
regen from which, by evaporating the water in boiling, they obtain 
the ſalt-petre,” ; | HO nf 

The Lan manufactures of Spain are chiefly of wool, copper, and hard- 
ware, Great efforts have becn made by the government t6 pretent the 
other European nations from reaping the chief advantage of the American 
cominerce z but theſe. never can be ſucceſsful, till a ſpirit of induſtry is 
awakened among the natives, ſo as to enable them to ſupply their American 
poſſeſſions with their own commodities and merchandiſe. Meanwhile, the 
good faith and facility with which the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and other 


| nations, carry on this contraband trade, render them greater gainers-by 


it than the Spaniards themſelves are, the clear profits ſeldom amount 
to leſs than 20 per cent. This evidently makes it an important concern, 
that thoſe immenſe riches ſhould belong to the Spaniards, rather than to 
any active European nation: but I ſhall have occaſion to touch on this 
ſubject in the account of America. | TONE OA 
ConsTITUTION, AND GOV: RNMENT.] Spain, from being the moſt 
free, is now the moſt deſpotic kingdom in Europe; and the poverty 
which is ſo viſible in moſt parts of the country is in a great degree the re- 
ſult of its government, in the adminiſtration of which no proper attention 
is paid to the intereſts apd welfare of the people. The monarchy is 
hereditary, and females are capable of ſucceſſion. It has even been 
queſtioned, whether his catholic majeſty may not bequeath his crown, 
upon his demiſe, to any branch of the royal family he pleaſes. It is at 
leaſt certain, that the honſe of Bourbon mounted the throne of Spain in 
virtue of the laſt will of Charles II. 
Tae cortes or parliaments of the kingdom, which formerly, eſpecially 
in Caſtile, had greater power and privileges than that of England, are now 
aboliſhed ; but fome faint remains of their conſtitution are ſlit diſcernible 
in the government, though all of them are ineffectual, and under the 
control of the king. | 7753 
The privy- council, which bi compoſed of a number of noblemen or 
'grandees, nominated by the king, fits only to prepare matters, and to 
digeſt papers for the cabinet council or junto, which conſiſts of the firſt 
ſecretary of ſtate, and three or four more named by the king, and in them 
reſides the direction of all the executive part of government. The coun- 
cil of war takes cogniſance of military affairs only. The council of 
Caſtile is the higheſt law tribunal of the kingdom. The ſeveral courts of 
the royal audiences, are thoſe of Galicia, Seville, Majorca, the Canaries, 
Saragoſſa, Valencia, and Barcelona. Theſe judge primarily in all cauſes 
within fifteen miles of their reſpective cities or capitals, and receive 
appeals from inferior juriſdictions. Beſides theſe there are many 
ſubordinate tribunals, far the police, the finances, and other branches 
of buſineſs. | 0 
The government of Spaniſh America forms a ſyſtem of itſelf, and is 
delegated to viceroys, and other magiſtrates, who are in their feſpective 
diũiricts almoſt abſolute, A council for the Indies is eſtabliſhed in Old 
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Spain, and conſifts of a governor, four ſecretaries, and twenty-two coun» 
ſellors, beſides officers. Their deciſion is final in matters relating to 
America. The members are generally choſen from the -viceroys and 
magiſtrates who have ſerved in that country. The two great viceroyal- 
ties of Peru and Mexico are fo conſiderable, that they are ſeldom truſted 
to one perſon for more than three years; but they are thought ſufficient to 
make his fortune in that time. 0 e ee 
Ihe foreign poſſeſſions of the crown of Spain, beſides thoſe in America, 
are the towns of Ceuta, Oran, and Maſulquivir,' on the coaſt of Barbary 
in Africa; and the iſlands of St. Lazaro, the Philippines, and Ladrones, 
in Aſia. S "EIN, 
.\ \RgvExvEs.Þ The revenues arifing to the king from Old Spain, 
yearly amount to 5,000, bool. ſterling, though ſome ſay eight; and they 
fonm tlie ſureſt ſupport of his government. His American income, it is 
true, is immenſe, but it is generally in a manner embezzled or antici- 
pated before it arrives in Old Spain. The king has a fiſth of all the ſilver 
mines that are worked; but little of it comes into his coffers. He falls 
upon means, however, in caſe of a war, or any public emergency, to ſe- 
queſter into his own hands great wh of the American treaſures belonging 
to his ſubje&s, who never complain, becauſe they,are always punctually 
repaid with intereſt. The finances of his preſent catholic majeſty are in 
-excellent order, and on a better fooring, both for himſelf and his people, 
than thoſe of any of his predeceſſors. | os 
As to the taxes from whence the internal revenues ariſe, they are vari- 
ous, arbitrary, and ſo much ſuited to conveniency, that we cannot fix 
them at any certainty. They fall upon all kinds of goods, houſes, lands, 
timber, and proviſions; the clergy and military orders are likewiſe taxed. 
M IITAXT AND MARINE STRENGTH.] The land forces of the crown 
of Spain, in time of peace, are never fewer than 70,000 ; but in caſe of 
war, they amount, without prejudice to the kingdom, to 110,000. The 
great dependence ot the king, however, is upon his Walloon or foreign 
guards. His preſent catholic majeſty has been at great care and expence 
to raiſe a powerful marine; and his flect in Europe and America at pre- 
ſent exceeds 7. ſhips of the line. All along the coaſt of Spain are watch- 
towers from mile to mile, with lights and guards at night, ſo that from 
Cadiz to Barcelona, and from Bilboa to Ferrol, the whole kingdom may 
be ſoon alarmed-in caſe of an invaſion. 
RoyaL AMS; TITLES, No- } Spain formerly comprehended twelve 
BILITY, ASD ORDERS. kingdom; all which, with ſeveral others, 
were by name entered into the royal titles, fo that they amounted in all to 
about 32. This abſurd cuftom is ſtill occaſionally continued, but the 
king is now generally contented with the title of His Catholic Majeſty. 
The kings of Spain are inaugurated by the delivery of a ſword,” without 
being crowned. Their fignature never mentions their name, but, I Tut 
KINGs. 'Fheir eldeſt jon is called prince of Aſturias, and their younger 
children, of both ſexes, are by way of diſtinction called infants or infantas, 
that is, children, + © | | TIT Mags TIE. IT 
The armorial bearings of the kings of Spain, like their title, is loaded 
with the arms of all their kingdoms. It is now a ſhield, divided into four 
quarters, of which the uppermoſt on the right hand and the loweſt on the 
left contain a caſtle, or, with three towers, tor Caſtile :' and in the upper- 
moſt on the left, and the loweſt on the: right; are three lions gules, for 
Leon; with three lilies in the centre for Anjou. e 
The general name for thofe Spanith nobility and gentry, who are un- 
mixed with the Mooriſh blood, is Hidalgo. They are divided into 1 
F . ; IR. ukes, 
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dukes, marquiſfes, counts, viſcounts, and other inferior titles, Such-as 
are created grandees, may ſtand covered before the king, and are treated 
with princely diſtinctions. A grandee cannot be apprehended without 
the king's order; and cardinals, .archbiſhops, ambaſſadors, knights of the 
Golden Fleece, and certain other great dignitaries, both in church and 
ſtate, have the privilege, as well as the grandees, to appear covered be- 
fore the king. * | 

The “ Order of the Golden Fleece, particularly deſcribed before in the 
orders of Germany, is generally conferred on princes and ſovereign dukes; 
but the Spaniſh branch of it hath many French and Italian nobility ; there 
are no commanderies or revenues annexed to it. | 
The Order of Sr. James, or St. Jago de Compoſtella, is the richeſt 
of all the orders of Spain. It was divided into two branches, each under 
a grand maſter, but the office of both was given by pope Alexander VI. 
to the kings of Spain and Portugal, as grand-maſter in their reſpective 
dominions. The order is highly eſteemed in Spain, and only conferred 
on perſons of noble families. The ſame may be ſaid of the Order of 
Calatrava,” firſt inſtituted by Sanchio, king of Toledo: it took its name 
from the caſtle of Calatrava, which was taken from the Moors, and here 
began the order, which became very powerful. Their number, influence, 
and poſſeſſions, were ſo conſiderable as to excite the jealouſy of the crown, 
to. which, at len grun their revenues and the office of grand - maſter were an- 
nexed by pope Innocent VIII. The celebrated “ Order of Alcantara”? 
derived its origin from the order of St. Julian, or of the Pear-tree : but 
after Alcantara was taken from the Moors, and made the chief feat of the 
order, they aſſumed the name of Knights of the order of Alcantara, and 
laid aſide the old device of a pear-tree. This order is highly eſteemed, 
and conferred only on perſogs of! ancient and illuſtrious families. The 
“ Order of the Lady of Mercy” is ſaid to have been inſtituted by James 
I. king of Arrayon, about the year 1218, on account of a vow made by 
him to the Virgin Mary, during his captivity in France, and was defigned 
for the redemption of captives from the Moors, in which they expended 
large ſums of money. It was at firſt confined to men, but a lady of Bar- 
celona afterwards got women included in it. This order poſſeſſes cou- 

ſiderable revenues in Spain. The 4 Order of Monteſa was inſtituted 
at Valencia, at the cloſe of the thirteenth century, in the place of the 
Templars, and enjoyed their poſſeſſions. Their chief ſeat being the town 
of Monteſa, the order from thence derived its name, and choſe St. 
George for patron. In the year 1771, the late king inſtituted, after his 
own name, the Order of Charles III.“ in commemoration of the birth 
of the infant. The badge is, a ſtar of eight points enamelled white, and 
edged with gold: in the centre of the croſs is the image of the Virgin 
Mary, veſtments white and blue. On the reverſe, the letters C. C, with 
the number III. in the centre, and this motto, Virtuti £ Merits. None 
but perſons of noble deſcent can belong to this order. . 

His rox oF ASTD Spain was probably firſt peopled by the Celtæ 
from Gaul, to which it lies contiguous; or from Afiica, from which it is 
only ſeparated by the narrow ſtrait of Gibraltar. The Pheenicians ſent 
colonies thither, and built Cadiz and Malaga. Afterwards, upon the riſe 
of Rome and Carthage, the poſſeſſion of this kingdom became an object 
of contention between thoſe powerful republics ; but at length the Roman 
arms prevailed, and Spain remained in their poſſeſſion, until the fall of 
that empire, when it became a prey to the Goths. In the beginning of 
che fifth century the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Alani, divided this 
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kingdom among them, but in the year 584, the Goths again became 


the maſters. 8 i RES 
Theſe, in their turn, were invaded by the Saracens, who, about the 
end of the ſeventh century, had poſſeſſed themſelves of the fineſt king- 
doms of Aſia and Africa; and not content with the imnienſe regions that 
formerly compoſed great part of the Afſyrian, Greek, and Roman empir 
they croſs the Mediterranean, ravage Spain, and eſtabliſh themſelves in 
the ſoutherly provinces of that kingdom. 8 b : 
Don Pelago is mentioned as the firſt Old Spaniſh prince who diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf againſt theſe infidels (who were afterwards known by the 
name of Moors, the greater part of them having come from Mauritania), 
and he took the title of king of Aſturia, about the year 720. His ſuc- 


ceſſes animated other Chriſtian 8 to take arms likewiſe, and the two 


kingdoms of Spain and Portuga 
in bloody wars. . | 

The Moors ia Spain were ſuperior to all their cotemporaries in arts 
and arms, and the Abdoulrahman' line kept poſT. ſſion of the throne near 
300 years. Learning flouriſhed in e while the reſt of t-urope was 
buried in ignorance and barbarity. But the Mooriſh princes by degrees 


for many age ere perpetually embroiled 


became weak and effeminate, and their chief miniſters. proud and inſolent. 


A ſeries of civil wars continued, which at laſt overturned the throne of 
Cordova, and the race of Abdoulrahman. Several petty principakties 
were formed on the ruins of this empire, and many cities of Spain had 
each an independent ſovereign, Now, every adventurer was entitled to 
the conqueſts he made upon the Moors, till Spain at laſt was divided into 
12 or 1+ kingdoms; and about the year ogg, Henry of Burgundy was 
declared by the king of Leon, count of Portugal; but his ſon, Alphonſo, 
threw off his . dependence on Leon, and declared himſelf king. A ſeries 
of brave princes gave the Moors repeated overthro.s in Spain, till about 
the year 1492, when all the kingdoms in Spain, Portugal excepted, were 
united by the marriage of Ferdinand, king of Arragon, and Iſabella the 
heireſ, and afterwards queen, of Caſtile, who took Granada, and ex- 
pelied out of Spain the Moors and Jews, who would not be converts to 
the Chriſtian faith, to the number of 170,000 families. I ſball, in their 
proper places, mention the vaſt acquiſitions made at this time to Spain by 
the diſcovery of America, and the firſt expeditiens of the Portugueſe to 


the Eaſt- ndies, by the diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope; but the 


ſucceſſes of both nations were attended with diſagreeable conſequences, 

The e xpulſion of the Moors and Jews in a manner depopulated Spain of 
artiſts, labourers, and manufacturers; and the diſcovery of America no: 
only added to that calamity, but rendered the remaining Spaniards moſt 
deplorably indolent. to complete their misfortunes, Ferdinand and tſa- 
bella introduced the popifh inquiſition, with all its horrors, into their do- 
minions, as a ſafegard againſt the return of the Moors and Jews. 

Charles V. of the houſe of Auſtria, and emperor of Germany, ſucceeded 
to the throne of Spain, in right of his mother, who was the daughter of 
rei dinand and Ifabella, in the year 15/6. The extenſive poſſ flions of 

ne houſe ef Auſtria in Europe, Africa, and, above all, America, from 
whence he drew immepſe treaſures, began to alarm the jealouſy of neigh- 
bouring princes, but conk{ not ſatisfy the ambition of Charles; and we 
find him conſtantly engaged in foreign wars, or with his own proteſtant 
ſubſects, whom he in vain attempted to bring back to the catholic church. 
He alſo reduced the power of the nobles in Spain, abridged the privileges 


of the commons, and greatly extended the regal prerogative, At laſt, after 


a long 


y 
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a long and turbulent reign, he came to a reſolution that filled alu Europe 
with -aſtoniſhment, the wit drawing himſelf entirely from any concern in 
the affairs of this world, in order that he might ſpend the remainder of his 


-— 


days in retirement and ſolitude *, | | 4 
Agreeably to this reſolution, he reſigned Spain and the Netherlands, with 
reat fo mality iu the preſence of his principal nobility, to his ſon Philip 
fl but could not prevail on the princes of Germany to elect nim emperor, 
which they conferred on c erdinand, Charles's brother, thereby dividing” 
the dangerous power. of tbe houſe of Auſtria into two branches; Spain, 
with all its poſſeſſions in Africa and the New World, alſo the Netherlands, 
and ſome Italian ſtates, remained with the elder branch. whilt he empire, 
Hungary, and Bohemia, fell to the lot of the younger, which they Kill, 


* Charles, of all his vaſt poſſeſſions, reſerved nothing for himſelf hut an annual pen- 
ſion of 100,500 crowns; and choſe for the place of his retreat, a ale in Spain, «f no 
great extent, watered by a ſmall brok, and ſurrounded by rifing grounds, covered 
with :ofty trees. He gave ſtri& orders, that tie ſtyle of the building which he erected 
there, ſhould be ſuch as ſuited his preſent ſituation, rather than hi former dignity.” It 
confiſted only of ſix rooms; four ot them in the form of friars cells, with naked walls; 
and rhe other two, each t venty feet ſquare, were hung with brown cloth, and furniſh» - 
ed in the molt ſimple manner : they were all level with the ground, with a door 0n,0ne/ 
ſide into a garden, of which Charles himſelf had given the plan, and bad filled it Wick 
various plants, which he propoſed to cultivate. with his own hands. After ſpending . 
ſome time in the city of Ghent in Flanders, the plate of his netivity, he ſet out for Zea- 
land in Holland, where he prepared to embark tor Spain, accompanied by his fon, and a 
numerou retinue of princes and nobility ; and taking an affectionate and laſt ſarewel 
of Philip and his attenda ts, he ſet out, on the th of September, 1556, under convoy 
of a large fleet of Spaniſh, Flemiſh, and Engliſh ſhips. as ſobn as he landed in Spain 
he fell proſtrate on the ground; and confidering himſelf now as dead to the world, he 
kiſſed the earth, and ſaid, Naked came Il out of my mother's womb, and naked I 
now return to thee, thou common mother of mankind.“ Some of the Spaniſh nobility 

id their court to hi u. as he paſſed long to the place of his retreat; but they were ih 
ew in number, and their attendance was ſo negligent, that Charles obſerved it, and felt, 
for the firit time, that he was no longer a monarch. ut he was more deeply affected 
with his ſon's ingratitu e; who, forgetting already how much he owed to his father's 

bounty, obliged him to remain ſome weeks onthe road, before he paid him the firſt moĩ * 
ety of ti at ſmall porti n, which was all that he had reſerved of ſo many kingdoms. At 
laſt the money was paid; and Charles, having diſmiſſed a great number of his domeſtics, 
whoſe attendance he thought we uld be ſuperfluous, he entered into his humble retreat 
with twelve domeſtics only. Here he buried in ſolitude and filence, his grandeur; his 
ambition, together with all thoſe vaſt projects which, during half a century, had alarm 
ed and agitated Europe, filling every ingdom in it, by turns, with the terror of his 
arms, and the dread of being ſubjected to his p>wer. Here he enjoyed, perhaps, more 
complete ſatisfaction than his grandeur had ever yie'ded him. Far from taking any 
part in the political tranſactions of the pri ces of Europe, he reſtrained his curioſity even 
from any enquiry concerning them; and he ſeemed to view the buſy ſcene which he 
had abandoned, with all the contempt an indifference ariſing from his thorough expe- 

rience of its vanity, as well as from the plealing reflection of having diſengaged: himſelf 
{rom its cares. | 

New amuſements and new objects now occupied his mind; ſometimes he cultivated. 
the plants in his garden with his own hands; ſometimes he rode out to the neighbours 
ing wood on 2 little horſe, the only one that he kept, attended by a ſingle ſervant on 
foot. When his infirmitics confined him to his apartment, he either aamitted a few 
gentlemen who reſided in the neighbour hood, and entertained them familtarly at his 
table ; or he,employed himſelf in ſtudying che principles, and in forming curious works 
of mechaniſm, of which he had dtways been remarkably fond. He was particularly 
curious with regard to the conſtruction of clocks and watches; and having found, after 
repeated trials, that he could not bring any two of them to go exactly alike, he reflected, 
it is ſaid, with a mixture of ſurpriſe aud regret, un his own folly, in having beſtowed ſo 
much time and labour on the more vain attempt of bringing mankind to a preciſe uni- 
formity of ſentiment. concerning the intricate and myſterious doctrines of religin. And 
here after two years retirement, he was ſeized with a fever, which carried hun off in tho 
Sↄch year of his age. . . 
= F Philip 
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. Philip II. inherited all his father's vices, with few of his good qualities. 
e was auſtere, haughty, immoderately ambitious, and through his whole 
life a cruel bigot in the cauſe of popery. His marriage with queen Mary 
of England, an unfeeling bigot like himſelf, his unſucceſsful addreſſes to 
her ſiſter Elizabeth, his reſentment and unſucceſsful wars with that princefs, 
his tyrantry, and perſecutions in the Low Countries, the revolt and Jofs of: 
the United Provinces, with other particulars of his en have been alrea- 
dy mentioned in the-hiſtory of thoſe countries. FIT BINS 
In Portugal he | was more ſucceſsful... That kingdom, after being go- 
verned by a race of wiſe and brave princes, fell to Sebaſtian, about the year 
15 57. Sebaſtian loſt his life and a fine army, in a headſtrong, unjuſt, and 
in · concerted expedition againſt: the Moors in Africa; and in the year 159, 
Philip united Portugal to his own dominions, though the Braganza famihy 
of Portugal aſſerted a prior right. By this acquiſition Spain became poſ- 
ſeſſed of the Portugueſe ſettlements in India, ſome of which ſhe ſtill holds. 
Tpbe deſcendants of Philip-proved to be very weak princes ;. but. Philip | 
and his father had fo totally ruined the ancient liberties of Spain, that they 
rcigned almoſt unmoleſted in their own dominions. Their viceroys, how- 
ever, were at once fo tyrannical and inſolent over the Portugueſe, that in 
the reign of Philip IV. in the year 1640, the nobility of that nation, by a 
well conducted Font rcy, expelled their tyrants, and placed the duke of 
Brayanza, by the title of John IV. upon their throne, and ever ſince, Por- 
tugal has been a diſtinct kingdom. from Spain | 
The kings of Spain, of the Auſtrian line, failing in the perſon of Charles 
IL-who left no iſſue, Philip duke of Anjou, fecond fon to the Dauphin of 
France, and grandſon to Lewis XIV, mounted that throne, in virtue of 
his predeceſſor's will, by the name of Philip V. anno 1701. Aſter a long 
and bloody ſtruggle with the German branch of the houfe of Auſtt ia, ſup- 


ported by England, he was confirmed in his dignity, at the concluſion of 


the war, by the ſhameful peace of Utrecht, 1713. And thus Lewis XIV. 
through a maſterly train of politics (for in his wars to ſupport his grand - 
fon, as we have already obferved, he was almoſt ruined), accompliſhed' his 
favourite project of transferring: the kingdom of Spain, with all its rich 
poſſeſſions in America and the Indies, from the houſe of Auſtria, to that 
of his own family of Bourbon, In 1734, Philip invaded Naples, and got 
that kingdom for his ſon Don Carlos, the Sicilians readily acknowledging 
him for their ſovereign, through the oppreſſion of the Imperialiſts. 

After a long and turbulent. reign, which was diſturbed by the ambition 
of his wife Elizabeth of Parma, Philip died in 1746, and #as ſucceeded by 
his ſon Ferdinand VI. a mild and peaceable prince, who reformed many 
abnſes, and wanted to promote tne commerce and proſperity of his king- ' 
dom. In 1750, he died without iſſue, through melancholy for the Joſs of 
his wife. Ferdinand was ſucceeded by his brother, Charles III. then kin 
of Naples and the Two Sicilies, ſon to Philip V. by his wife the ie 
of Parma: * e: e 0 F EH fo% ,n,t ? * , 

He was fo warmly attached to the family compact of the houſe of Bour- 
boi, that two years after his acceſſion, he even hazarded his American do- 
mibions to ſupport it. War being declared between him and England, 
the latter took from him the famous port and city of Havannah, in the 
jiand of Cuba, and thereby 1endered herſelf entirely miſtreſs of the navi- 
gation of the Spaniſh plate-fleets. Notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of the 
Engliſh, their miniſtry thought proper haſtily to conclude a peace, in con- 
ſequence of which Havannah was reſtored to Spain. In 1775, an expedi- 
tion was concerted againſt Algiers by the Spaniſh miniſtry, which had a 
moſt unſucceſsful rermination, The troops, which amounted to uy 
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of 24,000, and who were commanded by lieutenant general Conde de 
O'Reilly, landed about a league and a half to the eaſtward of the city'of Al. 

iers; but were diſgracefulſy beaten back, and obliged to take ffielter' on 
Gans their ſhips,” having 27 officers killed, and 191 wounded ; and got 
rank and file killed, and 208> wounded.” In the years 1983, and 1784 
they alſo renewed their attacks by fea to deſtroy it, but after” ſpendin 
much ammunition, and loſing many lives, were forced to retire wit 
doing it much injury, 147007 * HN a8 .. 

When the war between Great Britain and her American colonies had 
ſubſiſted for ſome time, and France had taken part with the latter, the 
court of Spain was alſo prevailed upon to commence hoſtilities "againſt 
Great Britain. In particular, the Spaniards cloſely beſieged Gibraltar 
both by ſea and land; it having been always a great mortification to them, 
that this fortreſs ſhould be poſſeſſed by the Engliſh. The grand attack on 
the 1th of September, 1782, under the command of the duke de Crillon, 
by ten battering ſhips, from 6co to 1400 tons burden, carrying in all 212 
braſs guns entirely new, and diſcharging ſhot of 26 pounds weight. The 
ſhowers of ſhot and ſhell, which were directed from them, from their land- 
batteries, and on the other hand from the various works of the garriſon, 
exhibited a ſcene, of which perhaps neither the pen nor the pencil can fur- 
niſh a competent idea. It is ſufficient to ſay, that four hundred pieces of the 
heavieſt artillery were playing at the ſame moment; an inſtance which 
has ſcarcely occurred in any ſiege ſince the invention of thoſe wonderful 
engines of deſtruction. 0 | 

The irrefiſtible impreſſion of the red-hot balls, which were ſent from the 
rriſon in ſuch numbers and in ſuch directions, was ſoon conſpicuous ; 

for in the afternoon ſmoke was perceived to iſſue from the admiral's ſhip 
and another, and by one in the morning ſeveral were in flames, and num 
bers of rockets were'thrown up from each of their ſhips as ſigna's of diſ- 
treſs. To reſcue from the flames thoſe who were now incapable of acting 
as enemies, could not be done without the greateſt hazard, by reaſon of the 
blowing up of the ſhips, and the previous diſcharge of the guns as the fire 
reached them; yet in defiance of every danger, brigadier Curtis diſtinguiſh. 
ed himſelf in an eminent manner in this humane undertaking, and with 
twelve gun-boats ſaved nine officers, two prieſts, and 334 men, all Spani- 
ards ; beſides one officer, and eleven Frenchmen, who had floated in the pre- 
ceding evening. 

Thus ended all the hopes of the Spaniards of reducing the fortreſs of 
Gibraltar. Bur great as was the bravery of the Britiſh garriſon, which 
deſerves every encomium, the ſmall numbers of the killed and wounded 
are alone ſufficient to ſhew that they muſt have been aſſiſted by very ſtrong 
fortifications, or it was impoſſible that any ſkill whatever could have reſiſt- 
ed ſuch a tremendous power, Some trifling operations continued on the 
fide of the Spaniards till the reſtoration of peace in 1783. | 
In other enterpriſes, however, the Spaniards proved more ſucceſsful, 
The iſland of Minorca was ſurrendered to them on the 6th of February, 
1782, after having been beſieged for 171 days. The garriſon conſiſted of 
no more than 2092 men, while the forces of the enemy amounted to 
16, ooo, under the command of the duke de Crillon. The Spaniſh com- 
mander at firſt attempted to corrupt the governor (general Murray); but 
this being rejected with indignation, the fiege was commenced in form; 
and the garriſon would have ſhewed themſelves equaily invincible with 
thoſe of Gibraltar, had it been paſſible to reheve them in the ſame man- 
ner. The ſcurvy {von made its appearance, and reduced them to ſuch a 
deplorable fituation that they were at. laſt obliged to ſurrender, in ſpite of 
* 7 * ” p N * Fay FLO every 
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every effort of human fortitude or ſkill ;; and fo ſenſible were both parties 
that this was the true cauſe, that the Spaniſh general allowed them to march 
gut with) their arms ſhouldered, drums beating, and colours flying, while 
the difconſolate, Britiſh ſoldiers proteſted that they ſurrendered their arms 
to God, and not to the Spaniards... 7 51 4 5 ** 
His late catholic- majeſty did all he could to oblige his ſubjects to deſiſt 
from thein apcient dreſs and manners, and carried his endeavours ſo far, 
that it occaſioned fo dangerous an inſurrection at Madrid, as obliged him 
to 2 with his miniſter, the marquis of Squillace; thereby affording an 
inſtance of the neceſſity that even deſpotic princes are under, of paying 
ſome attention to the inclinations of their ſubjects. 8 en 
The government of Spain teſtified much uneaſineſs at the French revo- 
ution, and watched narrowly thoſe who ſpoke in favour of its principles. 
Ihe circulation of all public papers and political pamphlets from France 
was ſeverely prohibited. The proclamation againſt tinkers and knife- 
grinders, introducing ſeditious papers into the kingdom, and the reſcript 
- concerning ſtrangers, ſhew all the deformity, but, at the ſame time, the old 
age of deſpotiim, If dotage be a fign of decay, theſe ſymptoms are very 
apparent in this government; and a temperate revolution in Spain would 
be a matter of far mare exultation to the philoſopher, than that of France, 
for its miſeries are far greater. Liberty, ſcience, and true religion are con- 
fined in Frande, but in Spain they are trampled under by the brutal feet of 
monks and bigo ts. . 

A ſhort war aroſe between the Spaniards and the emperor of Morocco. 
The emperor beſieged Ceuta, but peace is fince reſtored. It was unjuſtly 
ſurmgſed that this war was entered into, in order to divert the attention of 
the people, who might be impreſſed with the affairs of France; but the 
reign of ignorance and bigotry is ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in Spain, that many 
years may elapſe before any idea of freedom is formed in that unhappy 
kingdom. In France the criſis was prepared by innumerable writings ; but 
It is believed that not even a pamphlet exiſts in the Spaniſh language, 
which diſplays any juſt or liberal notions of government. | 
The ſudden diſmiſſon of count Florida Blanca from the office of prime 
miniſteroriginated in cauſes not diſcloſed. It is imagined that the court found 
this ſtep neceſiary, to appeaſe the public murmurs at ſome late meaſures, 
7 the edict concerning ſtrangers, which contributed to impoſe fur- 
ther fetters upon commerce, and which has fince been repealed. On the 28th 
of February 1792, the miniſter was removed; he has bnts been impriſon- 
ed in the caſtle of Pampeluna, and 1s to be trieg-for various offences ; and 
count d' Aranda, an old ſtateſman, a warm friend of the queen and nobili- 
ty of France, ſucceeded to his employments, till ſome other arrangement 
could be formed. It is ſaid, he aboliſhed the ſuperintendant tribunal of 
police, a kind of civil inquifiticn ; and in other liberal meaſures appeared 
to ſee the real intereſt of monarchs, which is certainly to concede with 
grace, in order to prevent the deſpair of the people from recurring to force. 
His influence, however, was but ſhort ; and has been ſucceeded by that of 
the duke d'Alcudia, | | 

Charles IV. king of Spain, born Nov, 11, 1748; aſcended the throne 
Dec. 13, 1788, (upon the death of his father Charles III) and was 
married to Louiſa-Maria-Thereſa, princeſs of Parma, Sept. 4 1765 by 
whom he has iſſue, 3 1 

1. Charlotte, born April 25, 1775. 
2. Mary-Louiſa, born July 9, 1777, 
3. Philip, born Aug. 0, 1783. 
4. Ferdinand, bora Oct. 4, 784 
s | 5: Maria» 
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Sork, A1R,'AND PRODUCTIONS. The ſoil of Portugal is, nat in ge- 
neral equal to that of Spain for fertility, eſpecially in corn, which, they im- 
port from other countries. Their ſtuits are the ſame as in Spain, put nat 
o highly flavoured. The Portugueſe wines, when old and genuing, are 
eſteemed t to be 0 friendly to the human conſtitution, and lake to drink. 

* The port-wines are made in the diftries round Operto, which Ae. produce one 
balf the quantity that is conſumed, under that name, in the Britiſh domiuions 01 
The merchants in this city have yery ſpacious wine vaults, capable of holding or 0 
Pipes, and it is ſald thar 20,000 are yearly exported E Oporto. l 
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Portugal contains mines, but they are not worked; variety; of * mar- 
bles, and mill-ſtones, and à ſine mine of ſalt. petre Sr LT Their 
vattle and poultry are but indifferent eating. The air, eſpecially about 
Liſbon, is reckoned ſoft and benefic ial to conſumptive patients ;; it is not o 


. Tarching as that of Spain, being refreſhed from the ſea - breeze. 


MounTains.] The face gf; Portugal is mountainaats, or rather racky, 
ſor their mountains are generally barren : the chief are thoſe which di- 
vide Algarva from Alentejo; thoſe of Tralos Montes, and the rock of 
Eifborat the mouth e the Taj „ 
Warez AND RIVERS] Though every brook in Portugal is reckoned 
a river, yet the I „ ag are, joned. in Spain, all of 
them falling into the Atlantic ocean. © I Tabs P Tajo was cele- 
brated for its golden ſand. Portugal contains ſeveral roaring lakes and 
ſprings ; ſome of them are abſorbent even, of the lighteſt ſubſtances, ſuch 
as wood, cork, and feathers z ſome, particularly one about 45 miles 
from Liſbon, are medicinal and(fanative ; and ſome hot baths are found in 
the little kingdom, or rather province of Algarva. 
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chem, and no people are fo Meeren as the Portugueſe are to the reports 
of hiſtorians and travellers. * 

weakneſs of their monarchy, w | 
obligifs their powerful nexghBours ; and: that inactivity. has proved the 

ſource of pride, and other unntarily\vices. Treachery has Been laid to their 


charges as well as ingratitudęeg ang 3 all, an intemperate paſſion for. re- 


venge. They are, if poſſihleꝭ inprt ſuperſtitious, and, both in high and 
common life, affect more ſtate than the Spaniards themſelves. Among the 
lower people, thieving is commohly practiſed; and alt ranks are acciiſed 
of being unfuir in their dealings, eſpecially with ſtrangers It is hard, hom- 
ever ta ſuyſ hat alteration may be image in the character of the Portu- 
Au ett bythe expulſion of the. Jeſuits; aud. diminution af the papal influence 
mong tem z but above fall, by that ſpirit of independency, with regard to 
commercial affairs, upon Great Britain, which, not much to the honour of 
their gratitudle, though to the intereſt of their own country, is now ſo much 
eucouragect by their court and mĩniſtry. — 

The e are neither ſo tall nor ſo well made as the Spaniards, 
[whoſe habits and cuſtoms they imitate, only the quality affect to be more 
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gil richly dreſſed. The Portgnoſedatievare-thinanl fx ef Nd. 
* 1 ms Their. r comp exion is olive theid eyes black and exprefive; and thr 
teh 17 7 zlar. They are:effcemed to be generHνpedeſt, ant 
* witty Aae tn the Spaniſhladies, with much — Ache. 
5 felted Nai org in general more magnificenthy3' and ithey>are taught hy 
their huſpands to exact from their ſer wants an hag that in other un- 
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bf, . k, to 595 that pee ge a flavour, compoſe his flandirigalifhs;tanGif 
he can ger 4 biet the hog, the ox, or the tals, he him friß fattem u 
+ me family at Chriſtmas, 9c, Haſter, he has redchertthieninnzcle of 
A. nog, in this world ; an indeed Whatever ihe poſited beyond this la- 
b ury, accordir . t preſent, ſtate and -exertions of} higintelleds, 
9060 Uickly -be ene him, on gather che vd willmpty part wut, 
being Aueh by Hp A num benleſs ghoſtly, caintdrttrs, withowhich his country 
«ſwarms, to look. forward* for cate and, happingls:50: another, Mate uf ei- 
ence, to which they are e the. ifaHihle gude and conduftors/ 
Lic. J The « ſtabliſhed.teligion of Portugh is-popery" dnl the 
elt ſenſe. 155 ee have a patriarch but formen: he depend - 
a entirely uf u the. unle R Senna ruarrel i ſubſiſted teten 
e courts ry 980 pd Lion: „The powet of| his hol! un Portugal 
hag been of late fo f aue curtailed, thaſ\ib is: diſfult io deſoriderhe'reli. 
gious ſtate of that 5 8 - all we know is, that the royal recenues arc 
. Th y1 ay a the expence of the religious inſtitutious im the kKing- 
power. f the inquiſition is now taten ont ofithe hand 
ihe eas, and. 488 to a. tate: trap for the benefit of - the 
*cro 4 Röm Hr ni o bean 10 t renne 
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ments abroad. The patriareh of Liſbon is eee and a Per- 
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'LancuAce.] The: Portugucſe language differs but little —— hut 6f 
Spain, and that provincally. . Their Faternoſter runs chus : Paus d 
zue as nos Ctor, 8 ſeio o tu nome nh a "65 14a 0, N 
Feita à tua wotades aff nas. Cees, commo, na terru. O pανE "us cudallla, 
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 Þerdoames a nos noſes devgderes. E a are ene eee ee. Mas libre 
" n0s do mal. Amen. 3 7 audi * 1-21.83 ee 0 8 
LEARNING AND Leanveo ES \The@ — 3 ate men 
- tioned with indi ignation, even. by thoſe. of the Portugueſe themſelo es who 
have the ſmalleſt tincture of literature,” Some/efforty:though: very weak, 


have of late been made by a few, to draw their countrymen from this d- 
plorable ſtate of 1 Ignorance, It is univerſally allowed that the deſect is not 
1 to the want of genius, but of a proper education. The anceſtors of 
; the 
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at Liſbon, V hene the: young — edueited im every branch. of polite 
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The chapol/ of St. Roch, is probably one ay the 
ln tlie paintings are [mofale 'work, ſo curioufly wrought with 0975 f 
_ Mhcoloury a aſtoniſni the dehelders. To the? Cut folties we w 
that the Ae paſſeſſed of the largeſt dianand (which Wen in Bra6l), 
that ever was perhaps ſeen in the Word. 
6 euer artes] Liſbon is we capital of Portugal, and j is thought to 
inhabitants“ Great part of it was ruined by AN gart 
— vieh aiſouet the remainder on fire, port All, Saints day, 2755. At 
E treo magnificent pataces, i and public Tunes Its 
dituntienn(riing|tnom: the Tugds in the form of 4 ee Loki renders. * 
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contain ze, ooo inhabitants. The chief. article SE mmexce in this city is 
wine; and the i habitants of Half the ſhops in the city ate coc The 
merchants aflemble- daily in the chief firect; to tahfatt buſinels ; and are 
Protected fromthe ſun by ſail-eloths hung acroſs” frotn the oppoſite hguſes. 
rennen families reſide dere, who Are chnefly concerned in, the 
| Wiens tratle. ee 
\Comm enen bau FAG vers] Theſe, within theſe ſeven or - eight 
| years, have taken a ſurprifing tur rp in Portugal. The miniſtry have pro- 
' Jected many e rompanies and gulations, apt have been 2 gain. and 
again n complained: of as 'orijuſt" an pres, wid inconſiſlent with, the 
| Privileges which the Dritiſlymercharits ormerly enjoyed by the mo Lfoleg 
e 
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tome coarſe ſilk, and woollen, with a r. of ſtraw work, and are 
excellent in preſerving and candying fruit. The commerce of Portugal, 
though ſeemingly extenſive, proves of little ſolid benefit to her, as the 
European nations, trading with her, engroſs all the productions of her 
colonies, as well as her own native commodities, as her gold, diamonds, 
pearls, ſugars, cocoa-nuts, fine red wood, tobacco, hides, and the drugs 
of Braſil z her ivory, ebony, ſpices, and drugs of Africa and Eaſſ-India, 
in exchange for the almoſt numberleſs manufactures, and the vaſt quantity 
of corn and falt-fiſh, ſupplied by thoſe European nations, and by the 
Engliſh North American colonies. | | 

Fhe Portugueſe foreign ſettlements are, however, not only of immenſe 
value, but vaſtly improveable; Brafil, the iſſes of Cape Verd, Madeira, 
and the Azores. They bring gold from their plantations on the eaſt and 
' weſt coaſts of Africa, and likewiſe ſlaves for manufacturing their ſugars 
and tobacco in Braſil, and their South American ſettlements. 

What the value of theſe may be, is unknown perhaps to themſelves ; 
but they certainly abound in all the precious ſtones, and rich mines of 
gold and filver, and other commodities that are produced in the Spaniſh 
dominions there. It is computed that the king's fifth of gold ſent from 
Braſil, amounts annually to 300,000. ſterling, notwithſtanding the vaſt 
contrahand trade. The little ſhipping -the Portugueſe have, is chiefly 
employed in carrying on the ſlave trade, and a correſpondence with Goa, 
their chief ſettlement in the Eaſt-Indies, and their other poſſeſſions theres, 
as Diu, Daman, Macao, &c. 

ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMEMT.] The crown of Portugal is 
abſolute; but the nation ſtill preſerves an appearance of its ancient free 
conſtitution, in the meeting of the cortes or ſtates, conſiſting, like our 
parliaments, of clergy, nobility, and commons. They pretend to a right 
of being conſulted upon the impoſition of new taxes; but the only real 
power they have is, that their aſſent is neceſſary in every new regulation, 
with regard to the ſucceſſion. In this they are indulged, to prevent all 
future diſputes on that account, | 
Ihe nature of this government may be fairly pronounced the moſt deſ- 
potic of any Kingdom in Europe. The eſtabliſhed law is generally a 
dead letter, excepting where its decrees are carried into execution by the 
ſupplementaty mandates of the ſovereign, which are generally employed 
in defeating the purpoſes of ſafety and protection; which law is calculated 
to extend equally over all the ſubjects. 

Here the people have no more ſhare in the direction of government, 
in enacting of laws, and in the regulating of agriculture and commerce, 
than they have in that of Ruſſia, or China. The far greater part know 
nothing of what is done in that reſpect. Every man has no other alter- 
native but to yield a blind and ready obedience, in whatever concerns 
himſelf, to the decrees and Jaws of the deſpot, as promulgated from 
time to time by his ſecretaries of ſtate. How would an Engliſhman, 
alive to all the feelings of civil liberty, tremble at reading the preamble 
of every new law publiſhed here; and which runs thus: J, the King, 
in virtue of my own certain knowledge, of my royal will and pliaſure, and 
of my full, ſupreme, and arbitrary peer, which 1 Held only of God, (and for 
which I am accountable to no man on earth, I do in conjequence order and 
command, c. Oc. ; 

All great preferments, both ſpiritual and temporal, are diſpoſed of in 
the council of ſtate, which is compoſed of an equal number ot the clerg 
and nobility, with the ſecretary of ſtate. A council of war regulates ff 
military affairs, as the treaſury courts * the finances. The council in 
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the palace is the higheſſ eribunal that enn receive appeals, but the Caſa da 


« wa 


Supplicagao is a tribunal from which no appeal-can, be brought. The 
laws of. Fortugal are contained in three duodec imo volumes, and have the 
eivil law for their foundation. % et wt hoes FO 
REVENUES AND TAXES.| The revenues of the crown-amount to above 
4,500,000 and à half ſterling, annually. The cuſtoms and duties on 
yum. exported and imported are exceſſive, and farmed out; but if the 
Portugueſe miniſtry ſhould ſucceed in all their projects, and in eſtabliſhing 
excluſive companies, to the prejudice of the Britiſn trade, the inhabi- 
tants will be able to bear theſe taxes without murmuring. Foreign mer- 
chandiſe pays 23 per cent. on importation, and fiſh from Newfoundland 
25 per cent. Fifh taken in the neighbouring ſeas and rivers pay 27 per 
cent. and the tax _ lands and cattle that are ſold is 10 per cent. The 
king draws a conſiderable revenue from the ſeveral orders of knighthood, 
of which he is grand-maſter: The pope, in conſideration of the large 
fums he draws out of Portugal, gives the king the money arifing from 
Tndulgences and licences to eat flefh at times prohibited, &c. - The king's 
revenue i; now greatly increaſed by the fuppreſſion of the Jefuits, and 
other religious orders and inſtitutions. UE bag, 
MLIT ART AND MARINE STRENGTH.] The Portugueſe government 
uſed to depend chiefly for protection on England; and therefore, for many 
years they greatly neglected their _ and fleet; but the ſame friendly 
connexion between Great Britain and Portugal does not at preſent ſubſiſt. 
In the late reign, though they received the moſt effectual aſſiſtance from 


England, when invaded by the French and Spanfards, his Moft Faithful 


Majetly judged it expedient” to raiſe a eonſiderable body of troops, who 
were chicfly diſciptined by foreign officers : but ſince that period the army 
has been again neglected, no proper encouragement being given to foreign 
officers, and little attention paid to the difcipline of the troops, fo that 
the military force of Portugal is now again inconſiderable, amounting it 
is ſaid to 25,000 men The naval force of this kingdom is about ſeven- 
teen ſhips of war, including fix frigates. n | 

RoYaLl TITLES AND ARMS.] Ihe king's titles are, King of Portugal 
and the Algarves, Lord of Guineaz-and of the navigation, conqueſt, and 
commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perfia, and Braſil. The laſt king was 
complimented by the pope, with the title of His Moſt Faithful Majeſty. 

That of his eldeſt ſon is prince of Braſil, 

The arms of Portugal are, argent, five efcutcheons, azure, placed croſs- 
wiſe, each charged with as many beſants as the firſt, placed falter-wiſe, 
and pointed, fable, for Portugal. The ſhield bordered, gules, charged 
with ſeven towers, er, three in chief, and two in each flaneh.— The ſup- 
porte rs are two winged dragons, and the creſt a dragon, or, under the two 
flanches, and the baſe of the flrield appears at the end of it; two croſſes, 
tbe two firſt flower de- luce, vert, which is for the order of Aviez, and the 
Fecond patee, gules, for the order of Chriſt; the: rmotto is changgable, each 
king aſſuming a new one; but it is frequently theſe words, pro Rage et Grege, 
« For the King and the People.“ : | 

- NomiLity avD ORDERS. ] The title and diſtinctions of their nobility 
are much the fame as thoſe of Spain. Their orders of knighthood are 
three; 1. That of 44:5,” or Avex, firſt inſtituted by Alphonſus Heari- 
-quez, king of Portugal, in the year 1147, as a military and religious 
order, on account of his taking Evora from the Moors, In 1213, it was 
ſubject to the order of Calatrava in Spain, but when Don John of - Portu- 
gal ſeized the crown, he made it again independent. 2. The Order of 
dt. James, inllituted by Denis I. king ot Portugal, in the year 1310, 

| _ ſuppoſing 
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Aippoling that under that ſaint's protection he became victorious over the 
Moors, and: he endowed it with great privileges. The knights profeſs 
chaſtity, hoſpitality, and obedience, and none are admitted till they prove 
the gentility of their blood. Their enfignis a red ſword, the habit white, 
and their principal convent is at Dalmela. 3. The « Order of Chin 
was inſtituted in the year 1317, by Dennis I. of Portugal, to engage the 
nobility to aſſiſt him more powerfully againſt the Moors, The knights 
obtained great ee and elected their grand- maſter, till 1522, when 

pe Adrian VI. conferred that office on John III. and his ſucceſſors to 
the crown of Portugal, Theſe orders have ſmall commanderies and 


revenues annexed to them, but are in ſmall eſteem. The Order of 


Malta“ hath likewiſe 22 commanderies in Portugal. 3 
His ros v or PORTUGAL. ]] This kingdom comprehends the greateſt 
art of the ancient Lufitania, and ſhared the fame fate with the, other 
bpenicn rovinces in the conteſts between the Carthaginians and Romans, 
and in the decline and fall of the Roman empire, and was ſucceſſively in 
ſubjection to the Suevi, Alans, Viſigoths, and Moors. In the eleventh 
century, Alphonſus VI. king of Caſtile and Leon, rewarded Henry, 
grandſon of Robert king of France, for his bravery and aſſiſtance againſt 
the Moors, with his daughter, and that part of Portugal then in the hands 
of the Chriſtians, Henry was ſucceeded by his ſon Alphonſus Henry, 
in the year 1095, who "ny: a decifive victory over five Mooriſh kings, 
in July 1139. * This victory proved the origin of the monarchy of Portu- 
gal, for Aﬀſpbonſs was then N W 2 king by his ſoldiers. He reigned 
46 years, and was eſteemed for his courage and love of learning. 
His deſcendants maintained themſelves on the throne for ſome centuries ; 
indeed Sancho II. was expelled from his deminions for cowardice in 
the year 1240 v 
Dennis I. or Dionyſius, was called the Father of his Country ; he built 
and rebuilt 44 cities and towns in Portugal, founded the military order 
of Chriſt, and was a very fortunate prince. He reigned 40 years. 
Under his ſucccefſor Alphonſus IV. happened ſeveral earthquakes at Liſ- 
bon, which threw down part of the city and deſtroyed many lives. 
John I, was illuſtrious for his courage, prudence, and conqueſts in Africa ; 
under him Madeira was firſt diſcovered in 1420. and the Canaries; he 
took Ceuta, and after a reign of 49 years, died in the year 1433. In the 
reign of Alphonſo V. about 1480, the Portugueſe diſcovered the coaſt 
of Guinea; and in the reign of his ſucceſſor John II. they diſcovered 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the kingdom of Moni-Congo, and: ſettled 
colonies, and built forts in Africa, Guinea, and the Eaſt Indies. Ema- 
nuel, ſurnamed the Great, ſucceeded him in 1495, and adopted the plan 


of his predeceſſors, 3 out fleets for new diſcoveries. Vaſco de 


Gama, under him, cruifed along the coaſt of Africa and Ethiopia, and 
landed in Indoſtan: and in the year 1;00 Alvarez diſcovered Brafl.. 
John III. ſucceeded in 1521, and while he loſt ſome of his African 
ſettlemerits, made new acquiſitions in the Indies. He ſent the” famous 
Xavier as a miffionary to Japan, and in the height of his zeal, eſtabliſhed 
that infernal tribunal the iuquiſition, in Portugal, anno 1520, againſt the 
entreatits and remonſtrances of his people. Sebaſtian his grandſon ſuc - 
ceeded him in 1557, and yndertook a cruſade againſt the Moors in 
Africa, In 1578, in a battle with the king of Fzz and Mqroccq, on the 
banks of the river Lucco, he was defeated, and either ſlain ar drowned. 
Henry, a cardinal,” and uncle to the unfortunate Sebaſtian, being the ſon 
of Emanuel, ſu-ceeded, but died without iflue in the year 1580; on 
which, Anthony Prior, of Crato, was _ king, by the ſtates of the - 
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kingdom; but Philip II. of Spain, as hath been obſerved in our hiſtor 
of that country, pretended that the crown belonged to him, hecauſe his 
mother was the eldeſt daughter of Emanuel, and ſent the duke of Alva 
with a powerful force, who ſubdued the country and proclaimed his maſter 
ing of Portugal. the 42th Sept. 1580. | Age : 
he viceroys under Philip wn his two ſdcceſſors, Philip III. and 
Philip IV. behaved towards the Portugueſe with great rapacity and vio- 
fence. The Spaniſh miniſters treated them as valtals of Spain, and by 
their repeated acts of oppreilivn and tyranny, they ſo kindled the hatred 
and c:urage of the Portugueſe, as to produce a revolt at Liſbon, the firſt 
of December, 1640, The people obliged John duke of Braganza, the 
legitimate heir to the crewn, to accept it, and he ſucceeded to the throne 
by the title of John IV, almoſt without bloodſhed, and the foreign ſettle- 
ments alſo acknowledged him as their ſovereign. A fierce war ſubſiſted 
for many years between the two kingdoms, and all the efforts of the 
Spaniards to reunite them, proved vain, ſo that a treaty was concluded 
in February, 1668, by which Portugal was declared to, be free and 
independent, | 
The Portugueſe could not have ſupported themſelves under their revolt 
from Spain,' had not the latter power been engaged in wars with England 
and Holland; and upon the reſtoration of Charles II. of England, that 
prince having married a princeſs of Portugal, prevailed with the crown of 
Spain to give up all pretenſions to that kingdom. Alphonſo, ſon to 
John IV. was then king of Portugal. He had the misfortune to diſagree 
at once with his wife and his brother Peter; and they uititing their 
intereſts, not only forced Alphonſo to refign his crown, but obtained a 
diſpenſation from the pope for their marriage, which was actually con- 
ſummated. They had a daughter; but Peter, by a ſecond marriage, had 
ſons, the eldeſt of whom was John, his ſucceſſor, and father to the late 
King of Portugal. John, like his father, joined the grand confederacy 
formed by king William; but neither of them were of much ſervice in 
bumbling the power of France. On the contrary, he almoſt ruined the 
alliès, by occaſioning the loſs of the battle of Almanza in 1707.—John 
died iti 1750, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Joſeph, whoſe reign was 
neither Happy to himſelf, nor fortunate for his people. I be "an pela 
quake, in 1755, overwhelmed his capital, and ſhook his kingdom to the 
centre. His ſucceeding adminiſtration was not diſtinguiſhed by the affec- 
tion that it acquired at home, or the reputation which it ſuſtained abroad, 
It was deeply ſtained with domeſtic blood; and rendered odious by exceſ- 
five and horrible cruelty. In September, 1758, the king was attacked by 
aſſuſſius, and narrowly eſcaped with his life, in a ſolitary place near his 
country palace of Belem. Some of the firſt families of the kingdom were 
hereupon ruined, tortured, and nearly cut off from the face of the earth, 
in conſequence of an accuſation being exhibited againſt them of having 
conſpired againſt the king's life. But they were condemned without any 
proper evidence, and their innocence has been ſince authentically de- 
_chved, From this ſuppoſed conſpiracy is dated the expulſion of the 
Jeſuits (who were conjectured to have been at the bottom of the plot) 
from all parts of the Portugueſe dominions. The marquis de Pombal, 
who was at this time the prime miniſter of Portugal, governed the 
kingdom for many years with a moſt unbounded authority, and which 
appears to have been ſumetimes directed to the moſt cruel and arbitrary 
urpoſes. 
E In 1762, when a war broke out between Spain and England, the Spa- 
niards, and their allies the French, attempted to force his Faithful Majeſty 
| 1 ps 1ato 
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into their alliance, and offered to garriſon his-ſea-towns againſt the En ghſh 
with their troops. The king of Portugal rejected this propoſal, and de- 
clared war againſt the Spaniards, who, without F̃eſiſtance, entered Por- 
tugal with a conſiderable army, while a body of French threatened it 
from another quarter. Some have doubted whether any of theſe courts 
were in earneſt upon this occaſion, and whether the whole of the pretend - 
ed war was not concerted to foree England into a peace with France and 
Spain, in conſideration of Portugal's apparent danger. It is certain, that 
both the French and Spaniards carried on the war in à very dilatory man- 
ner, and that had they been in earneſt, they might have been maſters of 
Liſbon long before the arrival of the Engliſh troops to the aſſiſtance of the 
Portugueſe. Hawever, a'few Engliſh battalions put an effectual ſtop; by 
their courage and manceuvres, to the progreſs of the; invaſion. Portugal 
was ſaved, and a peace was concluded at Fontainbleau in 1763. Notwith- 
ſtanding this eminent ſervice performed-by the Engliſn to the Portugueſe; 
who often had been ſa ved before in the like manner, the latter, ever fince 
that period, cannot be ſaid to have beheld their deliverers with a friendly 
eye. The moſt. captious diſtinctions and frivolous pretences have been 
invented by the Portugueſe miniſters for cramping the Engliſh trade, and 
depriving them-of their privileges. ; 74K 
His Portugueſe majeſty having no ſon, his eldeſt daughter was married, 
by diſpenſation from the pope, to Don Pedro, her own uncle, to prevent 
the crown from falling into a foreign. family, The late king died on the 
2th of February, 1777, and was ſucceeded by his daughter the preſent 
queen. One of the firſt acts of her majeſty's reign was the removal from 
power of the marquis de Pombal; an event which excited general joy 
throughout the kingdom, as mi Oy be expected from the arbi- 
trary and oppreſſive. nature of his adminiſtration ; though it has been 
alleged in his favour, that he adopted ſundry publio meaſures, which were 
calculated to promote the real intereſts of Portugal. he wy 

On the 10th of March, 1792, the prince of Braſil, as preſumptive heir 
to the crown, publiſhed an edict, declaring, that 26 his mother, from ber 
unhappy ſituation, was incapable of managing the affairs of government, 
he would place his ſignature to public papers, till the return of her health; 
and that no other change ſhould he made in the forms. w 4 E 

The queen is diſordered by religious melancholy; and Dr, Willis has 
been called to cure her: but bop recovery remaining hopeleſs, the govern- 
ment of the country reſts with the prince of Braſil. 


Maria-Frances-Iſabella, queen of Portugal, born Dec. 17, 1734 . mary 
ried June 6, 1760, to her uncle Don Pedro Clement, F. R. S. born 
July 5, 1717, who died May 25, 1786. Began to reign Feb. 24, 1777, 

init I Their Iſſue. 5 . 

John - Marja- Joſeph-TLewis, born May 13, 1767; married March 20 

; 1785, Maria-Louiſa of Spain, born July 9, 1777. J. 

| The Iſſue by the late King, 

1. Her preſent majeſty. (ST ALIAS 

2. Anna- Frances-Antoinetta, born Oct. 8, 1736. | 2 

3. Maria Franciſca-Benedicts, born July 24, 1746; married in 1796, 
to her nephew the prince of Braſil, who died Sept, 11, 1788. 
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Containing 116,967 ſquare miles, with 190 inhabitants in each 
| HE form of Italy renders it very difficult to aſcertain its extent 
| and dimenſions; for, according to ſome accounts, it is, from the 
frontiers of Switzerland to the extremity of the kingdom of Naples, abott 

*50 miles in length; and from the frontiers of the duchy of Savoy; to 

thoſe of the dominions of the Gates of Venice, which is its greateſt breadth, 
about 400 miles, though in ſome parts it is ſcarcely 100. Men 


| Length 609 q Wette f 38 and 47 north latitude, 


BounpaArits.] Nature has fixed the boundaries of Italy; for towards 
the Eaſt it is bounded! by the Gulf of Venice, or Adriatic Sea; on the 


| | South and Weſt by the Mediterranean Sea; and on the North, by the lofty 
i" mountains of the Alps, which divide it from France and Switzerland. 
* The whole of the Italian dominions, comprehending Corfica, Sardinia, 
1 the Venetian and other iflands, are divided and exhibited in the following 
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S$orr, AND AIR.] The happy fail of Italy produces the comforts and 
fuxuries of life in great abundance ; each diſtrict has its peculiar excel- 
ſency and cominodity: wines, the moſt delicious fruits, and oil are the 
moſt general productions. As much corn grows here as ſerves the inha - 
bitants; and were the ground properly cultivated, the Italians might ev- 

it to their neighbours.” The Italian cheeſes» particularly thoſe called 
armeſans, and their native'filk, form a principal part of. their commerce. 
There is here a great variety of air: and ſome: parts of Italy bear melan- 
chaly proofs of the alterations that accidental cauſes. make vi the face of 
nature ; for the Compagna di Roma, where the ancient Roman: enjoyed 
the moſt ſalubrious air of any you perhaps on the globe, is now almoſt 
3 through the decreaſe of inhabitants, which has occaſioned a 
gnation of waters, and putrid exhalations. The air of the northern 
parts, which lie among the Alps, or in their neighbouthood, is keen and 
iercing, the ground being in many places covered with ſnow in winter. 
he Appennines, which are a ridge of mountains that longitudinally al- 
moſt divide Italy, have great effects on its climate; the countries on the 
ſouth being warm, thoſe on the north, mild and temperate. The ſea- 
»breezes refreſh the kingdom of Naples ſo much, that no remarkable incon- 
venieney of air is found there, notwithſtanding its ſouthern ſituation. In 
general, the air of Italy may be ſaid to be dry and pure. Þ 
+ "MousTAiNs.] We have already mentioned the Alps and the Appen- 
nines, which form the Thief mountains of Italy. The us volcano 'of 
Mount Veſuvius lies in the neighbourhood of Naples. 141 1933 
Nrvgks AND LAKEs.] The rivers of Italy are the Po, the Var, the 
Adige, the Trebia, the Arno, and the Tiber, which runs through the city 
of Rome. The famous Rubicon forms the ſouthern boundary between 
Italy and the ancient Ciſalpine Gaul. 1 80 oi 

The lakes of Italy are, the Maggiore, Lugano, Como, Iſco, and Gar- 
da in the North; the Perugia or Thraſimene, Bracciana, Terni, and Ce- 
lano, in the middle. cee fun. fl 

SEAS, GVULPHs, OR BAYS, cs, Without a knowledge of theſe, 
PROMONTORItS, AND SsFTNAITI TBZ. J neither the ancient Roman au- 


thors, nor the hiſtory nor geography of Italy, can be underſtood; The ſeas 
of Ttaly are, the gulfs of Venice, or the Adriatic ſea; the ſeas of wa ng ; 
ne 


Tuſcany, and Genoa; the bays or harbours of Nice, Villa Franca. 

ta, Final, Savona, Vado, Spezzia, Lncea, Piſa, Leghorn, Piombino, Civita 
Vecchia, Gaeta, Naples, Salerno, Policaſtro, Rhegio, Quilace, 'Tarento, 
Manfredonia, Ravenna; Venice, Trieſte, Iſtria, and Fiume; Cape Sparta- 


vento del Alice, Otranto, and Ancona; the ſtrait of Meſfina, - between 


Italy and Sicily. | 


4 


The gulfs and bays in the kaliun Gands are thoſe of Fiorenzo, Baſtia, 


Talada; Porto Novo, Cape Corſa, Bonifgcio, and Ferro, in Corſica; and 
the ſtrait of Bonifacio, between Corſica ahd Sardinia The bays of Ca- 


liari and Oriſtagni ; Cape de Sardis, Cavello, Monte Santo; and Polo, in 
ardinia. The gulfs of Meffina, Melazzo, Palermo, Mazara, Syracuſe, 
and Catania; cape Faro, Melazzo, Orlando, Gallo, Trapano, Paſſaro, 


and Aleſſia, in Sicily; and the bays of Porto Feraio, and Porto Longone, in 
the iſland of Elba. ARMY 2129 4 3 ee rl 
Mrs ADP MINtRAYs:} Many placts'of Italy abound in mineral 
ſprings; ſome hot, ſome warm, and many of ſuſphureous, chaly beat, and 
medicinal qualities. Many of its mountains abound in mines that pro- 
duce great quantities of emeralds, jaſper, agate, porphyry, lapis lazuli, and 
other valuable ſlones. Iron and copper-mines are found in a few places; 
and a mill for forging and Id. metals is erected near Tivoſi, 
| | pas in 
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in Naples. | Sardinia is ſaid to contain mines of gold, ſilver, lead, iron, ful. 
-phur, and alum, though they are now neglected; and curious cn and 
coral are found on the coaſt of Corſica, Beautiful marble of all kinds is 
one of the chief productions of Italy. ä 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL ma Beſides the rich vegetable pro- 
| DUCTIONS, BY SEA AND LAND, & ductians mentioned under the ar- 
ticle of ſoil, Italy produces citrons, and ſuch quantities of cheſauts, cher- 
"ries, plums, and other. fruits, that they are of little value to the propri- 
etors. If Fa | 0 1 N 
I bere is little difference between the animal productions of Italy, either 
by land or ſea, and thoſe of France and Germany already mentioned. 
PorurlArlox, INHABITANTS, Max- 0 Authors are greatly divided 
ERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVER$10NS. f on the head of Italian popula - 
tion. This may be owing, in a great meaſure, to the partiality which 
every Italian has for the hqnour of his own province. The number of the 
king of Sardinia's ſubjects in Italy is about 2, 300, ooo. The city of Milan 
itſelf, by the beſt accounts, contains 30, ooo, and the duchy is proportion - 
ably: populous. As to the other provinces of Italy, geographers and travel» 
Hers have paid very little attention to the numbers of natives that live in the 
country, and inform us by conjecture only of thoſe who inhabit the great 
cities. Some doubts have ariſen whether — is as populous now as it was 
in the time of Pliny, when it contained 14, oo, oo of inhabitants. I am 
apt to believe that the preſent inhabitants exceed that number. The Cam- 
pagna di Rama, and ſome other of the moſt beautiful parts of Italy, are at 
preſent in a manner deſolate; but we are to conſider that the modern Itali- 
ans are in a great meaſure free from the unintermitting wars, not to men- 
tion the tranſmigration of colonies, which formerly, even dawn to the 16th 
century, N eye their country, Add to this, that the princes and 
ſtates of Italy now encourage agriculture and manufactures of all kinds, 
which undoubtedly ore population; ſo that it may not perhaps be 
extravagant, if we aſſign to Italy 20, 0, ooo of inhabitants; but ſome cal: 
culations greatly exceed that number. The Italians are generally well 
proportioned, and have ſuch meaning in their looks, that they have greatly 
aſſiſted the ideas of their painters.. - The women are well-ſhaped, and ve 
amorous. The marriage ties, eſpecially of the better fort, are ſaid to deck 
very little value in Italy. Every wife has been repreſented to have her 
gallant or ciciſbeo, with hom ſne keeps company, and ſometimes cohabits, 
with very little ceremony, and no offence on either ſide. Butthis practice 
is chiefly remarkable at Venice; and indeed the repreſentations which have 
been made of this kind by travellers, appear to have been much exaggerat- 
ed. With regard to the modes of life, the beſt quality of a modern italian 
is ſobriety, and they ſubmit very patiently to the public government. 
With great taciturnity they diſcover hut little reflection, They are rather 
vindictive than brave, and more ſuperſtitious than devout.” The middling 
ranks are attached to their native cuitoms, and ſeem to have no ideas of im- 
provement. Their fondneſs for greens, fruits, and vegetables of all kinds, 
contributes to their contentment and ſatisfaction ; and an Italian gentle- 
man or peaſant can be luxui & us at a very ſmall expence. Though perhaps 
all Italy does not contain many deſcendants of the ancient Romans, yet the 
ſent inhabitants ſpeak of themſelues as ſucceſſors of the conquerors of the 
world, and look upon the reſt of mankind wich contempft. 


o Mr, Swinburne ſaith, that in 1779, the number of inhabitants in the kingdom of 
Naples, amquntcd to 4,245,439, exclubiye of the army and paya] citabliſhmept. | The 
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The dreſs of the Italians is little different from that of the neighbouring 
countries, and they affect a medium between the French volatility and the 
ſolemnity of the Spaniards. The Neapolitans are commonly dreſt in black, 
in compliment to the Spaniards, It cannot, be denjed. that the Italians ex- 
cel in fine, arts; though they make at prefent but a very inconſiderable 


figure in the ſeiences. They cultivate and enjoy vocal mnie at a very dear 
rate, by emaſculating their males when young; to which. their mercenary 
parents agree without remorſe. _ Sitter Ha | 

The Italians, the Venetians eſpecially, have very little or no notion of the 
impropriety of many cuſtoms that are. conſidered as criminal in other 
countries. Patents, rather than their ſons ſhould throw themſelves away 
by unſuitable marriage, or contract diſeaſes by promiſcuous amours, hire 
miſtreſſes for them, for a month, or a year, or ſome determined time; and 
concubinage, in many places of Italy, is an avowed. licenced trade. The 
Italian courtezans, or boxa\robas, as they are called, make a kind of profeſ- 


fion in all their cities. Maſquerading and gaming, horſe. races without 


riders, and converſations or aſſemblies, are the chief diverfipns of the Ita- 


lians, excepting religious exhibitions, in which they are pompous beyond 
all other nations. Ni ES EA 4 r 1p 
A modern writer, deſcribing his journey through Italy, gives us a very. 
unfavourable picture of the Italians, and their manner of living. Give 
what ſcope you pleaſe, to your fancy, ſays he, you will never imagine half 
the diſagreeableneſs that Italian beds, Italian cooks, and Italian naſtineſs, 
offen to an Engliſhman. At Turin, Milan, Venice, Rome, and perhaps 
two or three — towns, you meet with good accommodations; but no 
words can expreſs. the wretchedneſs of the other inns. No other beds than 
thoſe, of ſtraw, with a mattreſs of ſtraw, and next to that a dirty ſheet, 
ſprinkled with water, and conſequently damp; for a covering, vou have 
another ſheet as coarſe as the firſt, like one of our kitchen jack-towels, with 
à dirty coverlet. The bedſtead conſiſts of four wooden forms or benches: 
an Eugliſh peer and ere muſt lie in this manner, unleſs they carry an 
—.— ſhop with them. There are, by tbe bye, no ſuch things as 
curtains,z and in all their inns the walls are bare, and the floor has never 
once been waſhed ſince it was firſt laid. One of the moſt indelicate cul: 
toms here is, that men, and not women, make the ladies beds, and would 
do every office of a maid ſervant, if ſuffered, They never ſcour their pew- 
ter; their knives are of the ſame colour. In theſe inns they make yon pay 
largely, and ſend up ten times as much as you can eat. The ſoup; like 
waſh, with pieces of liver ſwimming in it; a 2 full of brains fried in 
the ſhape of fritters; à diſh of livers and gizzards; a couple of fowls (always 
killed after your arrival) boiled to rags, without any the leaſt kind of ſauce 
or herbage : another fowl, juſt killed, ſtewed as they call it; then two more 
fowls, or a turke roaſted to rags. . All over Italy, on the roads, the chickens/ 
and, fowls are ſo ſlringy. you may divide the breaſt into as many filaments 
as you can a halfpenny-worth of thread. Now and then we get a little piece 
of mutton or veal; and, generally ſpeaking, it the only eatable morſel 
that falls in our way. The bread all the way is exceedingly bad: and the 
butter ſo rancid, that it cannot be touched, or even horne within the reach 
of your ſmell. But what is a greater evil to travellers than any of the abHve 
recited, are the infinite numbers of gnats, bugs, fleas, and lice, which infeſt 
us by day and night. Ad N. 
REricion.] The religion of the Italians is Roman catholic. The in- 
quiſition here is little more than a ſound; and perſons of all religions live 
unmoleſted in Italy, provided no groſs inſult is offered to their worſhip. In 
the Introduction, we have given an account of the riſe andeſtabliſhment of 
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popery in Italy, from whence. it ſpread over all Europe; likewiſe of the 
- cauſes and ſym toms of its Keel The ecleſaſtical een of the 
e cardinals, whso 


. 
is 


or near relation, who irpproyes tlie time of the pope's reign by amaſſing 
what he can. When met in a confiftory, the cardinals pretend to contro 


Sen old men at the time of their election- The conclave is a ſcene 
where the cardinals principally endeavour to diſplay their parts, and where 
many tranfattions paſs which hardly ſhew their inſpiration to be from the 
oly Ghoſt. © During the election of a pope in 1721, the animoſities ran 
high, that they cams to blows with both their hands and feet, and threw 
the ink'ſtandiſhes at each other. We ſhall here give an extract from the 
creed of "pope" Pius IV. 1560, before his elevation to the chair, which con- 
rains the principal points wherein the ehurch of Rome differs from the pro- 
teſtant churches,” After declaring his belief in one God, and other heads 
wherein'Chriſtians in general are agreed, hz proceeds as follows i 1 
„ ] moſt firmly admit and embrare the apoſtolicat and eccleſiaſtical tra · 
ditions, and all other conſtitutions of the church: of Rome. | 
„do admit the holy ſcriptures in the ſame fenſe that holy mother, 
church doth, whoſe buſineſs it is to judge of the true ſenſe and interpreta, 
tion of them; and I will interpret them according to the unanimous con- 
fent of the fathers:' * inne WA 5 ar 
do profeſs and believe that there are ſeven ſacraments of the law; 
truly and properly ſo called, inftituted by Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, and neceſ- 
fary to the ſalvation of mankind, though not all of them to every one; 
namely, baptiſm, confirmation, euthariſt, penance, extreme unction, orders, 
and marriage, and that they do confer grace; and that of theſe, baptiſm, 
confirmation, and orders, may not be repeated withou 3 1 + alſo 
receive and admit the received and approved rites of th catholic church in 
her ſolemn adminiſtration of the aboveſaid ſacraments! * © * AR 
I do embrace and receive all and every thing that hath been defined 
and declared by the holy council of Trent“ concerning original fin and 
CW 825 
2 I do alſo profeſs that in the maſs there is offered unto Gad a true, pro- 
per, and propitiatory ſacrifice for the quick and the dead; and that iu the 
moſt holy ſacrament of the euchariſt there is truly, really, and ſubſtantially, 
the body and blood, together with the ſoul and divinity, af our Lord jeſus 
8 ; and that there ig a converſion made of the whole ſubſtance of the 
ad into the b dy, and of the whole ſybſtance of the wine into the blood; 
which converſion the cathofic church calls Tranſubſtantiation. I confeſs 
that under one kind only, Whole and entire, Chriſt and a true ſacrament is 
taken and received, 5 ey 933 


— 


* A. convwbention of Roman-catholic cardinals, archbiſhops, biſhops, and divines, wha 
aflembled at Trent, by virtue of a bull fromthe pope, anno 1546, and devoted to him, 
to determirie upon certain points of faith, and to ſuppreſs what they were pleaſed to 


« I dp 


term theRiſing Hereſies in the church. 


8 
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» © I do firmly believe that there is a purgatory ; and that the ſouls kept 
iſoners there do recerve help by the ſuffrages of the faithful, 
do likewiſe believe that the ſaints reigning together with Chriſt are 


to be worſhipped and prayed unto : and that they do offer prayers vnto God 
for us, and that their relics are to be had in veneration. | 


« I do, moſt firmly aſſert, that the images of Chriſt, of the bleſſed Vir- 
gin the mother of God, and of other ſaints, ought to be had and retained, 
and that due honour and veneration ought-ta be given unto them . 


« I do likewiſe affirm, that the power of indulgences was left by Cbriſt 
to the church, and that the uſe of them is very beneficial to chriſtian peo- 
ple t. 1680 od, 2 
«TI do acknowledge the holy, catholic, and apoſtolical Roman church to 
be the mother and miſtreſs of all churches; and l do promiſe and ſwear 


.* An 1 traveller, ſpeaking of a religious procdſſioun ſome years ago at Florence, 
in Italy, deſcribes it as follows: I had occauon, ſays he, to ſee a proceſſion, where all 
the nobleſſe of the city attended in their coaches. It was the anniverſary of a charitable 
inſtitution in favour of poor maidens, a certain number of whom are portioned very 
year. About two hundred of theſe virgins walked in proceſhon, two and two together. 
They were preceded and followed by an irregular mob of penitents, in fack-cloth, w th 
lighted tapers, and monks carrying crucifixes, bav-ling and bellowing the _itanics : but 
the greateſt object was the figure of the My. os Mary, as big as the life, ſlau ing with» 
in a gilt frame, dreſſed in a gold ſtuff, with a large hoop, a great quantity of fal j. s, 
her face painted and patched, and her hair frizzled and curled in the verv extremity of 
the faſhion. Very little regard had heen paid to the image of our Saviour on the croſs; 
but when the i ady Mother appeared on the ſhoulders of three or four luſty friars, the 
whole populace fell upon the er knees in the dirt. 
+ A long liſt of indulgences or fees of the pope's chanc-ry, may be ſeen in a book 
rint-d 150 years ago, by the authority of the then pope. It has been tranilated into 
nglifh, under the title of Rome a great Cuſlom- Houſe for Sin ; ſrom which we thall give a 


few extracts, 
X ABSOLUTIONS i 


For him that ſtole holy or conſecrated things out of a holy place, 108. 6d. 

For him who lays with a woman in the church, 98. 1. 

For a lay nan for mwrdering a layman, 7s . | 

For him that killeth his father, mother, wife, or fiſter, 10s. 6d: ge 

For laying violent hauds on a clergyman, ſo it be without effuſſion of blood, 10. 6d, 
or a prieſt that keeps a concubine ; as alſo his diſpenſation for being irregular, 108. 6d, 

For him that lycth with his 4% mother, /ifter, Ur godmoiber, 78. 6d, 

For him that burn; his neighb/ar's hon e, 1 28. | | | 

For him that forgeth the pope's hand, 11. 78. 

For him that forgeth letters apoſtolical, 11. -8. 

For him that takes two holy orders in one day, 21. 68. 

For a king for going to the holy fepulchre without licence, 71. 198, 


* 


* 


8 DIS PTENSATIO NS. 
For a baſtard to enter all h ly orders, 188, Fe 
For a man or woman that is found hanged, that they may have Chriſtian burial, al. 54, 


LICENCE Ss. 


For a layman to change his vow of going to Rome to viſit the apoſtolic churches, 188. 

To eat fleſh and white meats in Lent and other faſting days, 10s. 6d. | 

That a king or queen ſhall enjoy ſuch indulgences, as if they went to Rome, 151. 

For a queen to adopt a child. zool. a 

To marry in times prohibited, 21, 58. 

10 cat fleſh in times prohibited, l. 48. 

Not to be tied to faſting days, II. 4s. 2 | 31 - 

For a town to take out of a church thera (murderers) that have taken ſanctuary therein, 
4l- 108. FEY 


FACULTISS. 

To abſolve all delinquents, zl. | 

Towiſpenſe Th irregularities, J. 
To diſpenſe v ph irregularities, 3] 890 
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true obedience to the biſhop of Rome, the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, the prities 
of the apoſtles; and vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. t wen, N 
l do undoubtedly receive and profeſs all other things which have been 
delivered, defined, and declared by the ſacred canons and œcumenical 
councils, and eſpecially by the holy ſynod of Trent. And all other things 
contrary thereto, and all hereſies condemned, rejected, and anathema- 
tiſed by the church, I do likewiſe condemn, reject, and anathematiſe.“ 
ARCHB4SHOPRICS:] There are thirty eight archbiſhoprics in Italy, but 
the ſuffragans annexed to them are too indefinite and arbitrary for the 
reader to depend upon, the pope creating or ſuppreſſing them as he pleaſes. 
 LanGvaGeE.] The Italian language is remarkable for its ſmoothneſs, 
and the facility with which it enters into muſical compoſitions. The 
ground-work of it is Latin, and it is eaſily maſtered by a good claſſi? 
cal ſcholar. Almoſt ps ſtate in Italy has a different dialect; and the 
prodigious” pains taken by the literary ſocieties there, may at laſt fix 
the Italian into a ſtandard language, At preſent, the Tuſcan ſtyle and 
writings is moſt in requeſt... | 5 . e 
The Lord's prayer runs thus ; Padre noſtro, che ſei, nel ciela, ſia ſaucti- 
fieato ill tuo nome; ill tus regno' venga's la tua vclunta ſa fatta, fic come in 
cielo co anche in trrra : ducei c ill neſtro pant cotidiano: e rimettici i noſ- 
tri debita, ſie come noi ancora rimettiamo. a” uoſtri Acbitori ; e non inducici in 
rentatione, ma li beraci dal maiigno ; percioche tus e il reguo' e la polenxa, e la 
gloria in jempiternv, Amen. eee ieee TX 
LEARNING'ARND LEARNED" MEY, PAINTERS, ; In the Introduction 
$TATUARIES, ARCHITECTS, AND ARTISTS, we have particulariſed 
ſome of the great men which ancient Italy has produced. In moder; 
times, that is, ſince the revival of learning, ſome ltalians have ſhone in con- 
troverſial learning, but they are chiefly celebrated by bigots of their own 
rſuafion. The mathematics and natural philoſophy owe much to Gali- 
leo, Toricelh, Malpighi, Borelli, and ſeveral other Italians. . Strada is 
an excellent hiſtorian ; and the hiſtory of the council of Trent, by the ce 
lebrated father Paul, is a ſtandard work. Guiceiardini, Bentivoglio, and 
Davila, have been much commended as hiſtorians by their ſeveral admirers, 
Machjzvel is equally ſamous as an, hiſtorian, and as a political writer. His 
comedies have much merit; and the hberality.of his ſentiments, for the 
age in which he lived, is amazing. Among the proſe writers in the Italian 
language, Boccace has been thought one of the moſt pure and correct 
in point of ſtyle: he was a very natural Fe of life and manners, but 
his poductions ate too licentious. Petrarch, who wrote, both in Latin an 
Italian, revived among the moderns the ſpirit and genius of ancient litera- 
ture: but among the Italian poets, Dante, Arioſta, and Taſſo, are the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed, here are ſaid to be upwards of a thouſand comedies in the 
Italian language, though not many that are excellent: but Metaſtaſio has 
acquired a great reputation by writing dramatic pieces ſet to muſic. San- 
nazarius, Fracaſtorius, Bembe, Vida, and other natives of Italy, have diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves by the elegance, correctneſs, and ſpirit of their Latin 
poetry, many of their compoſitions not yielding to the claſſies themſelves, 
Socinus, who was ſo much diftinguiſhed by his oppoſition to the doctrine of 
the Trinitv, was a gative of Italy. PIE 7 Regen 
The Italian painters, ſculpturs, architects, and muſicians, are unrivalled, 
rot only in their numbers, but their excellencies. The revival of learning, 
«fter the ſack of "Conſtantinople by the Turks, revived taſte likewiſe, and 
many En a reliſh for truth and beauty in deſign and colouring, | 
aphael, from his dun ideas, aſſiſted by the ancients, ſtruck out a new crea- 
tion with his pencil, aud ſtill ſtands at the head oh the painting art. — 
F C 
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Chacl. Angelo Buonaroti united in his own, perſon, painting, ſculpture, and 
architecture. [The coulauring of Titian has perhaps never yet been 
equalled. Bramante, Bernini, and many other Italians, carried ſculpture 
and architecture to an amazing height. Julio Romano, Correggio, Carac- 
cio, Veroneſe, and others, are, as painters, unequalled in their ſeve- 
ral manners. The ſame may be ſaid of Corelli, and other Itslians, in 
2 At preſent Italy cannot jaſtly boaſt of any paramount genius in the 
e arts. | 116 | 
UN1vERSITiES.] . Thoſe of Italy are, Rome, Venice, Florence, Man- 
tua, Padua, Parma, Verona, Milan, Pavia, Bologna, Ferrara, Piſa*, 
Naples, Salerno, and Peruſia. : SHIT PRINTS La 
ANTIQULTIES. AND CUR10$1TIES, M Italy is the native country. ef all 
NATURAL AND, ARTIFICIAL. } that is ſtupendous, great or beauti- 
ful, either in ancient or modern times. A library may be filled by deſcrip- 
tions and delineations of all that is rare and curious in the arts; nor do the 
bounds of this work admit of enlarging upon this ſubject. We can give 
but a very brief account of thoſe objects that are moſt diſtinguiſhed 
either for antiquity or excellence. 1 1 | 
The amphitheatres claim the firſt rank, as a ſpecies of the moſt ſtriking 
magnificence: there are at Rome conſiderable remains of that which was 
erected by Veſpaſian, and finiſhed by Domitian, called the Coliſſeo. 
Twelve thouſand eli captives were employed by Veſpaſian in this build- 
ing; and it is ſaid to have been capable of containing eighty-ſeven thou- 
ſand ſpectators ſeated, and twenty thouſand ſtanding; The architecture of 
this amphitheatre, is, perfectly light, and its proportions are ſo juſt, that it 
does not appear near foglarge as it really is. But it has been ſtripped of all 
its magnificent pillars and ornaments, at various times, and by vai ious ene- 
mies. The Goths, and other barbarians, began its deſtruction, and 
popes and cardinals have endeavoured to complete its ruin. Cardinal Far- 
neſe, in particular, robbed it of ſome fine remains of its marble cornices, 
friezes,/ &c. and, wita infinite pains and labour, got away what, was practi- 


cable of the outſide caſing of marble, which he employed in building the © 


lace of Farneſe, The amphitheatre of Verona, erected by the conſul 

laminius, is thought to be the moſt entire of any in Italy, There are 
forty-five rows of ſteps carried all round, formed of fine blocks of marble 
about a foot and a half high each, and above two feet broad. Twenty- 
two thouſand perſons may be ſeated here at their eaſe, allowing one foot 
and a half foreach perſon. This amphitheatre is quite perfect, and has been 
lately repaired. with the greateſt care, at the expence of the inhabitants. 
They frequently give public ſpectacles in it, ſuch as horſe- races, combats of 
wild beaſts, &c. The ruins of theatres and amphitheatres are alſo viſible 
in other places. The triumphal arches of Veſpaſian, Septimius Severus, 
and Conſtantine the Great, are ſtill ſtanding, though decayed. The ruins 
of the baths, palaces, and temples, anſwer all the ideas we can form of the 
Roman grandeur. The Pantheon, which is at preſent converted into a. 
modern church, and which from its circular figure is commonly cailed the 
Rotunda, is more entire than any other Roman temple which is now re- 
maining. There are ſti] left ſeveral of the niches which anciently contained 
the ſtatues of the Heathen deities. The outſide of the building is of Tivoli 
free- ſtone, and within it is incruſted with marble, The roof of the 
Pantheon is a round dome, without pillars, the diameter of which is a hun- 
dred and forty-tour feet ; and though it has no winduws, but only a round 
aperture in the centre of this dome, it is very light in every part. The 
pavement conſiſts of large ſquare ſtones and porphyry, ſloping round to- 


* Pila hath 46 proſeſſori. 


wards. 
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wards the centre, where the rain“ water, falling down through the aperture 
on the top of the dome, is conveyed away by a proper drain covered with a 
ſtone full of holes. The colonade in the front, which conſiſts of fixteen 
columns of granite, thirty ſeven feet high, excluſive of the pedeſtals and 
capitals, each cut out of a ſingle block, and which are of the Corinthian 
order, can hardly be viewed without aſtoniſhment. The entrance of the 
church is-adorned with columns forty eight feet high, and the architrave is 


formed of a ſingle piece of 2 On the left hand, on entering the 


pars is a laxge antique vaſe of Numidian marble ; and in the area be- 
ore the church is a fountain with an antique baſon of porphyry. The pil- 
lars of Trajan and Antonine, the former 17 feet high, and the latter cover - 
ed with inſtructive ſculptures, are ſtill remaining. A traveller forgets the 
devaſtations of the northern barbarians, when he ſees the roſtrated column 
erected by Duillius in commemoration of the firſt naval victory the 
Romans gained over the Carthaginians ; the ſtatue of the wo'f giving 
fuck to Romulus and Remus, with viſible marks of the ſtroke of lightning 
mentioned by Cicero; the very original braſs plates containing the laws v 
the twelve tables; and a thouſand other identical antiquities, ſome of them 
tranſmitted unhurt to the 3 times; not to mention medals, 
and the infinite variety of ſeals and engraved ſtones which abound in the 
cabintets of the curious. Many palaces, all over Italy, are furniſhed with 
buſts aud ſtarues fabricated iu the times of the republic and the higher em- 
ire. 8 
4 The Appian, Flaminian, and Xmilian roads, the firſt 200 miles, the ſe- 
cond 13, andthe third go miles in length, are in many places ſtill entire; 
and magnificent ruins of villas, reſervoirs, bridges and the like, prefent 
themſelves all over rhe country of Italy. = | 
The ſubterraneous conſtructions of Italy are as ſtupendous as thoſe 
above ground; witneſs the cloacæ, and the catacombs, or repoſitories for 
dead bodies in the neighbourhood of Rome and Naples. It is not above 
30 years ſince a painter's apprentice diſcovered the ancient city of Pæſtum 
or Poſidonia, in the kingdom of Naples, ftill landing ; for ſo indifferent 
are the country people of Italy about objects of antiquity, that it was a new 
diſcovery to the learned. An inexhauſtible mine of curiofities are daily 
dug out of the ruins of Herculaneum, acity lying between Naples and Ve- 
ſuviüs which in che reign of Nero was almoſt deſtroyed by an earthquake; 
and afterwards, in the firſt year of the reign of 1 itus, overwhelmed by a 
ſtream of the lava of Ve uvius. The melted lava in its courſe filled up the 
ſtreets and houſes in ſome places to the height of ſixty- eight feet above the 


tops of the latter, and in others one hundred and ten feet. This lava 


is now of a conſiſtency which renders it extremely difficult to be removed or 
cleared away : it is compoſed of bituminous particles, mixed with cinders, 
minerals, metallics, and vitrified ſandy ſubſtances, which all together form 
a cloſe and beavy mats, * In the revolution of ſo many ages, the ſpot it ſtood 
upon wis entirely forgotten; but in the year 1713, upon digging into theſe 
parts, ſomewhat of this unfortunate city was diſcovered, and many anti- 
quities were dug out: but the ſearch was afterwards diſcontinued, till the 
year 17 b, when the king of Naples employed men to dig ee 
eighty feet dec p, whereupon not only the city made its appearance, but alſo 
the bed of the river which ran through it. The temple of ſupiter was 
then brought to light, and the whole of the theatre. In the temple 
was found a ſtatue of gold, and the inſcription that decorated the great 
doors of entrance. In the theatre the tragments of a gilt chariot of 
bronze, with horſes of the ſame metal, likewiſe gilt : this had been placed 
over the principal door of entrance. They likewiſe found * 
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the ruins pf this city multitudes of ſtatues, buſtos, pillars, paintings, ma- 
nuſcripts, furniture, and various utenſils, and the Karch is ſtil] continued. 
The ſtreets of the town appear to have been quite ſtraight and regular, and 
the houſes well built, and much alike; ſome of the rooms paved with ma- 
ſaic, others with fine marbles, others again with bricks, three feet long 
and fix inches thick, It appears that the town was not filled up ſo unex- 
edly with the melted lava, as to prevent the greateſt part of the inha» 
itants from eſcaping with many of their richeſt effects: for when the ex- 
avations were made, there was not more than a dozen ſkeletons found, and 
but little gold, ſilver, or precious ſtones. | | 
The town of Pompeia was deſtroyed by the ſame eruption of Mount 
Veſuvius,. which occaſioned the deſtruction of Heiculaneum; but it was 
not diſcovered till near forty years after the diſcovery of Herculaneum. 
One ſtreet, and a few derached buildings of this town, have been cleared: 
the ſtreet is well paved with the ſame kind of ſtone of which the ancient 
roads are made, and narrow cauſeways are raiſed a foot and a half on each 
ſide for conveniency of foot paſſengers. Dr. Moore obſerves, that the 
ſtreet itſelf is not ſo broad as 1 narroweſt part of the Strand, and is ſup- 
pdſed to have been inhabited by trades- people. The traces of wheels of 
earriages are to be ſeen on the pavement, The houſes are ſmall, but 
ive an idea of neatneſs and conveniency. The ſtucco on the walls is 
Wer and beautiful, and as hard as marble. Some of the rooms are or- 
namented with paintings, moſtly ſingle figures, repreſenting ſome animal. 
They are tolerably well executed, and a little water being thrown on 
them, the colours appear ſurpriſingly freſh. Moſt of the houſes are built 
on the ſame plan, and have one ſmall room from the paſſage, which is 
conjectured to have been the ſhop, with a window to the ſtreet, and a place” 
which ſeems to have been contrived foyſhewing the goods to the greateſt 
advantage. In another part of the town is a rectangular building, with 
a colonade, towards the court, ſomething in the ſtyle of the Royal Ex- 
change at London, but ſmaller. At a conſiderable diſtance from this, is 4 
tem Te of the goddeſs Iſis, the pillars of which are of brick, ſtugcoed like 
Wal of the guard room; but there is nothing very magnificent iu the ap- 
pearance of this edifice. The beſt paintings, hitherto DT; at Pompeia, 
are thoſe of this temple ; they have. been cut out of the walls, and re- 
moved to Portici. Few ſkeletons were found in the ſtreets of this towny 
but a confiderable number in the houſes. In one apartment (ſays Mr. 
Sutherland) we ſaw the ſkeletons of 17 poor wretches, who were confined 
by the ancles in an iron machine. Many other bodies were fonnd, ſome 
of them in circumſlances which plainly ſhew that they were endeavour- 
wh. eſcape, when. the irruption overtook them. *, 
ith regard to modern curioſities in Italy, they are as bewildering as 
the remains of antiquity. Rome itſelf contains 300 churches, filled with 
all that is rare in architecture, painting, and ſculpture. - Each city and 
town of Italy contains *a_ proportionable number. The church of St. 
Peter, at Rome, is the moſt aſtoraſhing, bold, and regular fabric, that 
ever perhaps exiſted ; and when examined by the rules of art, it may be 
termed faultleſs. The houſe and chapel of Loretto is rich bevond ima- 
gination, notwithſtanding the ridiculous romance that compoſes its hiſtory. 
The natural curioſities of Italy, though remarkable, are not ſo numer- 
rous as its artificial, Mount Veſuvius, which is five Italian miles diſtant 
from the city of Naples, and Mount Etna, in Sicily, are remarkable for 
emitting fire from their tops. The declivity of Mount Veſuvius to- 
-wards the ſea, is every where planted with vines and fruit trees, and it is 
equally fertile towards the bottom, The circumjacent plain Sn. : ol 
ightful 
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lightful proſpect, and the air is clear and wholeſome. The ſouth and 
welt ſides of the mountain form very different views, being, like the top; 
covered with black cinders and ſtones. The height of Mount Veſuvius has 


been computed to be 3900 feet above the ſurface of the ſea. It hath Leen 


a volcano, beyond the reach of hiftor or tradition. An animated des 
ſcription of its. ravages in the year 79, is given by the younger Pliny, who 


was a witneſs to what he wrote. From that time to the year 1631, its 
Irruptions were but ſmall and moderate; however, then it broke out with 


accumulated fury and deſolated miles around. In 1694, was a great 
eruption, which continued near a month, when burning matter was 
thrown out with ſo much force, that ſome of it fell at thirty miles diſtance; 
and a vaſt quantity of melted minerals, mixed with other matter, ran 
down like a river for three miles, carrying every thing before: it which 
lay in its way. In 1707, when there was another eruption, ſuch quanti- 
ties of cingers and aſhes were thrown out, that it was dark at Naples at 
noon-day. - In 1767, a violent eruption happened, which is reckoned to 
be the 27th from that which deſtroyed Herculaneum in the time of 
Titus. In this laſt eruption, the aſhes, or rather ſmall cinders, ſhowered 
dowr, ſo faſt at Naples, that the people in the ſtreets were obliged to 
uſe. umbrellas, or adopt ſome other expedient, to guard themſelves a- 
gainſt them. The tops of the houſes and the balconies were covered 
with' theſe cinders ; and, ſhips at fea, twenty leagues from Naples, were 
covered with them, to the great aſtoniſhment of the ſailors. * An eruption 
happened alſo in 1-66, and another in 1779, which has ei ging 
deſcribed by fir William Hamilton in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
It has been obſerved by a modern traveller, that though Mount Veſuvius 
often fills the neighbouring country with terror, yet as few things in 
nature are fo abſolutely noxious as not to produce ſome good; even this 
raging volcano, by its fulphureous and nitrous manure, and the heat of 
its ſubtexraneous fires, contributes not a little to the uncommon: fertilj 
of. the country about it, and to the profuſion of fruits and herbage with 
which it is every where covered. Beſides, it is ſuppoſed that open and 
active, the mount is leſs hoſtile to Naples, than it would be, if its erup- 
tions were to ceaſe, and its ſtruggles confined to its own bowels, for then 
might enſue the moſt fatal ſhocks to the unſtable foundation of the whole 
diſtrict of Terra del Lavora . | . 
Mount Etna is 10954 feet in height, and has been computed to be 6 
miles in circumference. It ſtands ſeparate from all other mountains, its 
figure is circular, and it terminates in a cone. The lower parts of it are 
very fruitful in corn and ſugar-canes ; the middle abounds with woods, 
olive-trees, and vines: and the upper part is almoſt the whole, year cover- 
ed with ſnow. Its fiery eruptions have always rendered it famous: in 
one of theſe, which happened in 1669, fourteeu towns and villages 


* Sr William Hamilton, in his account of the earthouakes in Calabria Ultra, and 
Sicily, from February th, to May, 1783, gives ſeveral deaſons for believing that they 
were occaſioned by the opetarion of a volcano, the feat of which lay deeper either un- 
der the bottom of the ſea, between Stromboli, and the coaſt of Calabria, or under the 
parts of the plain towards Oppido and Terra Nuova. He plainly obferv:d a gra- 
Cation in the damage done to the Buildings, as allo in the degree of 1 in pro- 
por tion as The countries were more or leſe diſtant from this ſuppoſed centre of the evil. 
One circumſtance he particularly remarked : if two towns were ſituated at an equal 


diſtance from this centre, the one on a hill, thc other on the plain, or in a bottom, the 


latter had always ſuffered greatly more by the ſhocks of the earthquakes, than the for- 
mer 3 a fuſſicient proof to him of the, cauſe coming from beneath, as this muſt naturally 
bave been productive of ſuch an ellect, 


were 
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bete Teftroyed, and there have been ſeveral terriple eruptions fince 
that time. There is generally an earthquake before any 1 eruption. 


In 1693, the port: town of Catahia was overturned, . an 
ple periſhed. fark 7 best 

Between the lakes Agnano and Puzzelli, there is a valley called Solta- 
fara, becauſe vaſt quantities of ſulphur are continually forced out of the 
clifts by ſubterranean fires. The grotto del Cahi is remarkable for its 

iſonous ſteams, and is ſo called from their killing dogs that enter it, if 
orced to remain tliere. Scorpions, vipers, and ſerpents, are ſaid to be 
colnmsh in Apulia, 7 
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Among the natural curioſities of Italy, thoſe vaſt bodies of ſnow and 
ice, which are called the Glacjers of Savoy, deſerve to be particularly 
mentioned. There are five glaciers, which extend almoſt to the plain of 
the vale of Chomouny, and are ſeparated by wild foreſts, corn- ſields, and 
rich meadows; fo that immenſe tracts of ice are blended with the higheſt 
cultivation, and tually ſucceed. to each other, ih the moſt ſingular 
and ſtriking vicifitu e. All'theſe ſeveral vallies of ice, which lie chiefly 
in the hollows of the mountains, and are ſome leagues in length, unite 
together at the foot of Mont Blanc; the higheſt mountain in Europe, 
and probably of the antient world. According to the calculations of 
Mr. de Luc, the height of this mountain, above the level of the ſea, is 
23912 French toiſes, or 15,3043 Engliſh. feet.“ I am convinced,” ſays 
Mr Coxe, « from the ſituation of Mont Blanc, from the height of the 
mountains around it, from its ſuperior elevation above them, and its being 
ſeen at a great diſtance from all fides, that it is higher than any mountain 
in Switzerland: which, beyond a doubt is, next to Mont Blanc, the high- 
eſt ground in Europe. . | | ro" 
STATES or ITALY, CONSTITU- k Thus far of Italy in general; 
TION, AND CHIEF CITIES: but as the Italian ſtates are not 
like the republics of Holland or Switzerland, or the empire of Germany, 
cemented by a political confederacy, to which every member is account- 
able, for every Itallan ſtate has Aiſfina forms of government, trade, and 
intereſts, I ſhall be obliged. to take a ſeparate view of each, to afliſt the 
reader in forming an idea of the whole. | 
The duke of Saver, or, as he is now ſtyled, king of SarDrx14, tak- 
ing his royal title from that iſland, is a powerful prince in Italy, of which 
he is called the Janus, or keeper, againſt the French. His capital, Turin, 
is ſtrongly fortifled, and one of the fineſt cities in Europe; but the 
7 rn of Savoy is mountainous and barren, and its natives are forced to 
eek their bread all over the world. They ate eſteemed a fimple,. but very - 
honeſt people. The king is fo abſolute, that his revenues conſiſt of what 
he pleaſes to raiſe. upon his ſubjects. His ordinary income, beſides his 
own family provinces, cannot be leſs than 500,000], ſterling, out of which 
he maintains 153000 gen in time of peace, During a war, when aſſiſted 
by foreign ſubſidies, he can bring to the field 40,000 men. The ay- 
grandizement of his preſent Sardinian majeſty is chiefly owing to England, - 
to whom, by his ſituatidn, he was eſteemed a natural ally, for the preſerv- 
ation of the balance of power in Europe. | | 
The MirAx sz, belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, is a moſt formid- 
able ſtate, and formerly gave law to all Italy, when under the govern- 
ment of its own dukes. The fertility and beauty of the country are 
almoſt incredible. Milan, the capital, and its citadel, is very ſtrong, and 
turniſhed with a magniflcent cathedral in the Gothic taſte, which contains 
à very rich treaſury, conſiſting chiefly of eccleſiaſtical furniture, compoſed 
of gold, filver, and precious 3 The revenue of the duchy is above 
, Q 300, Oo0l. 
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300,000). annually, which is ſuppoſed to maintain an army of 30,000 


form 
friend 


men. The natives are fond of literary and political aſſemblies, where 
they converſe almoſt on all ſubjects. With its natural and acquired 
advantages, the natives of Milan make but few exports ; fo that its reve- 
nue, unleſs the court of Vienna ſhould purſue ſome other ſyſtem of 
improvement, cannot be much bettered. The dutchy of Mantua being 
now incorporated with it, the province is to take the name of Auſtrian 
Lombardy. _ K 
The republic of Gzxnoa is vaſtly degenerated from its ancient power 
and opulence, though the ſpirit of trade ſtill continues among its nobility 
and citizens. Genoa is a moſt fuperh city*, and contains ſome very mag 
nificent palaces, particularly thoſe of Doria , and Durazzo. The inha- 
bitants of diſtinction dreſs in black, in a plain, if not an uneouth manner, 
perhaps to ſave expences. Their chief manufactures are yelvets, damaſks, 
gold and ſilver tiſſues, and paper. The city of Genoa contains about 
150,000 inhabitants (but ſome, writers greatly diminiſh that number), 
among whom are many rich trading individuals. Its maritime power is 
dwindled down to fix gallies. The chief ſafety of this republic conſiſts in 
the jealouſy of other European powers, becauſe to any one of them it 
would be a moſt valuable acquiſition. The common people are wretched 
beyond expreſſion, as is the ſoil of its territory. Near the ſea ſome parts 
re tolerably well cultivated. The government of Genoa is ariſtocratical, 
being veſted in the nobility ; the chief perſon is called the Doge, or Duke; 
to which dignity no perſon is promoted till he is fifty years of age. Every 
two years a new doge is 5 and the former is incapable 10 five 
years of holding the fame poſt again, The doge gives audience to ambaſ- 
fadors, all orders of government are iſſued in his name, and he is allowed 
a body-guard of fd, akin ns Germans, | 
Venice is one of the moſt celebrated republics in the world, on account 
both of its conſtitution and former power. It is compoſed of ſeveral fine 
provinces on the continent of Italy, ſome iſlands in the Adriatic, and 
rt of Dalmatia, The city of W is ſeated on 72 iffands at the- 
Bree of the north en i of the Adriatic ſea, and is ſeparated from the 
continent by a marſhy lake of five Italian miles in breadth, too ſhallow 
for large ſhips to navigate, which forms its principal ſtrength, Venice 
reſerves the veſtiges of its ancient magnificence, but is in every reſpect 
egenerated, except in the prion which its inhabitants ſtill retain for mu- 
fic and mummery during their carnivals. They ſeem to have loft their 
ancient taſte for painting and architecture, and to be returning to Gothi- 
Al. They have had however lately fome ſpirited differences with the 


court of Rome, and ſeem to be For ang to throw off their obedience to 


its head. As to the conſtitution of the republic, it was originally demo- 
eratical, the magiſtrates being choſen by u general afſembly of the people, 
and ſo continued for one hundred and years; but various changes 
afterwards took place; doges, or dukes, were appointed, who were in- 


. veſted with | power, which they often grofsly abuſed, and ſome of 


them were alſaſſinated by the people. By degrees a body of hereditary 

legiſlative nobility was formed, „ 751K, 2 J progreſſive encroachments 

* Genoa is 7 by a Doge- Ellarame Pallavicino was elected July 30 1789. 
+ Andrew Doria, the head vf this family, famous for his military exploits, and the 


; Qeliverer of Genoa, was born in the territory of Genoa, in the year 1468: he was of- 


fered the ſovereignty of the ftate, but refufed it, and gave to the people that republican 


of & goyernment which ſtill ſubſiſts; he lived to the age of 93, the and 
the unfortunate. 


? Venice was made a free- on the 11th of May, 1736, governed ty a Doge 
{Ludovico Manani, who was elected on March 9, 1789) and the nobility. EE 


* 
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were made on the rights of the people, and a complete ariſtocracy was at 
length eſtabliſhed upon the ruins of the ancient popular government. The 
nobility are divided into fix claſſes, amounting in the whole to 2500; each 
of whom, when twenty-five years of age, has a right to be a member of 
the grand council. Theſe elect a doge or chief magiſtrate, in a peculiar 
manner by ballot, which, is managed by gold and filver balls, The Doge 
is inveſted with great ſtate, and with emblems of ſupreme authority, but 
has very little. power, and is not 8 to ſtir from the city, without 
the permiſſion of the grand council, The government and laws are ma- 
naged by different councils of the nobles. | | 

The college, otherwiſe called the ſcigniory, is the ſupreme cabinet 
council of the ſtate, and alfo the repreſentative. of the republic. This 


court gives audience, and delivers anſwers, in the name of the republic, 


to foreign ambaſſadors, to the deputies of towns and provinces, and to the 
generals of the army. It alſo receives all requeſts and memorials on ſtate 
affairs, ſummons the ſcnate at pleaſure, and arranges the buſineſs to be 
diſcuſſed in that aſſembly. The council of ten takes coyꝝniſance of ſtate 
crimes, and has the power of ſeizing accuſed perſons, examining them 
in priſon, and taking their anſwers ia writing, with the evidence again(s 
them. But the tribunal of ſtate inquiſirors, which conſiſts only of three 
members, and which is in the higheſt degree deſpotic in its manner of 
proceeding, has the power of deciding without appeal, on the lives of 


every citizen belonging to the Venetian ſtate ; the higheſt of the nobility, ' 


even the doge himſelf, not being excepted. To theſe three inquiſitors, 
is given the right of employing ſpies, conſidering ſecret intelligence, 
iſſuing orders to ſeize all perſons whoſe words or actions they think repre- 
henſible, and afterwards trying them, and ordering them to be executed, 
when they think proper. 


ducal palace, and can, whenever they pleaſe, penetrate into the very 


They have . to every apartment of the 


* 


bed · chamber of the doge, open his cabinet, and examine his paperss and 


of courſe, they may command acceſs to the houſe of every individual in 
the ſtate. They continue in office only one year, but are not reſponſible 
afterwards for their conduct whilſt they were in authority. So much 
diſtruſt and jealouſy are diſplayed by this government, that the noble Ve- 
netians are afraid of having apy intercourſe with foreign ambaſſadors, or 
with foreigners of any kind, and are even cautious of viſiting at each 
other's houſes. | 


All the orders of Venetian nobility are dreſſed in black gowns, large 


wigs, and caps which they hold in their hands. The ceremony of the 
doge's marrying the Adriatic once a year, by dropping into it a ring, 
from his bucentaur or ſtate-barge, attended by thoſe of all the nobility, 1s 


the moſt * exhibition in Venice, but not comparable for magnifi. 


cence to a lord mayor's ſhew. The inhabitants of Venice are ſaid. to 


amount to 200,000, The grandeur and convenience of the city, particu- 


larly the public. palaces, the treaſury, and the arſenal, are beyond ex- 


prefſion. Over the ſ:veral canals of Venice, are laid near oe bridges, 


the greateſt part of which are ſtone, The Venetians ſtill have ſome 
manufactures in ſcarlet cloth, gold and ſilver ſtuffs, and above all, fine 
Jooking-glaſſes, all which bring in a conſiderable revenue to the owners; 
that of the ſtate annually is ſaid to amount to 8,005,000 of Italian ducats, 
each valued at twenty peace of our money. Out of this are defrayed the 
expences of the ſtate and the pay of the army, which in the time of peace 


conſiſts of 16,000 regular troops (always commanded by a foreign ge 
e 


neral), and 10, ooo militia. yo keep up a ſmall fleet for curbing 
infoleacies of the piratical ſtates of Barbary, and they have among __ 
q 2 me 
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ſome orders of knighthood, the chief of which are thoſe of the Stola Zerg; 
fo called from the robe they wear, which is conferred only on the firſt 
quality, and the military order of St. Mark; of which in the proper 
ace. | | | 
1 In eccleſiaſtical matters the Venetians have two patriarchs ; the autho- 
rity of one reaches over all the provinces, but neither of them have much 
Dower ; and both of them are choſen by the ſenate; and all religious 
ects, even the Mahometan and Pagan, excepting proteſtants, are here 
tolerated in the free exerciſe of their religion. 8 
The Venetians are a lively, ingenious people, extavagantly fond of 
public amuſemeats, with an uncommon reliſh for humour. They are in 
general tall and well made; and many fine manly countenances are met 
with in the ftreets of Venice, reſembling thoſe tranſmitted to us by the 
pencils of Paul Veroneſe and Titian. The women are of a fine ſtyle of 
countenance, with expreſſive features, and are of an eaſy addreſs. The 
common people are remarkably ſober, obliging to ſtrangers, and gentle 
in their intercourſe with each other. As it is very much the cuſtom to 
go about in maſks at Venice, and great liberties are taken during the time 
of the earnival, an idea has prevailed, that there is much more licenti- 
ouſneſs of manners here than in other places: but this opinion ſeems to 
have been carried too far. Great numbers of ſtrangers viſit Venice 
during the time of the carnival, and there are eight or nine theatres here, 
including the opera-houſcs. | | Us. 
The dotninions of Venice confiſt of a conſiderable part of Dalmatia, 
of four towns in Greece, and of the iſlands of Corfu, Pachſu, Anti- 


. 


| pans Santa Maura, Curzolari, Val di Compare, Cephalonia, and Zante. 


he Venetian territories in Italy contain the duchy of Venice, the Pa- 
duanefe, the peninfala of Rovigo, the Veroneſe, the territories of Vi- 
cenſa and Breſcia, the diſtricts of Bergamo, Cremaſco, and, the Marca 
Trevigiana, with part of the country of Friuſi. The ſubjects of the 
Venetian republic are not oppreſſed : the ſenate has found that. mild treat- 
ment, and good uſage, are the beſt policy, and more effectual than armies, . 
in reventing revolts. | | 5 

The principal city of Tusc aux is Florence, which is now poſſeſſed by 
a younger branch of the houfe of Auſtria, after being long held by the 
illuſtrious houſe of Medicis, who made their capital the cabinet of all that 
is valuable, rich, and maſterly in architecture, literature, and the arts, 
eſpecially thoſe of painting and ſculpture. It is thought to contain above 
70,000 inhabitants. The beauties and riches of the grand duke's pa- 
laces have been often deſcribed ; hut all deſcription falls ſhort of their 
contents, ſo that in every reſpect it is reckoned, after Rome, the ſecond 


city in Italy. The celebrated Venus of Medici, which, take it all in all, A 


is thought to be the ſtandard of taſte in female beauty and proportion, 
Atands in a room called the Tribunal. The inſcription on its baſe men- 
tions its being made by Cleomenes an Athenian, the ſon of Apollodorus. 
It is of white marble, and ſurrounded by other maſter-pieces of ſculp- 
ture, ſome of which are ſaid to be the works of Praxiteles, and other 
Greek maſters. Every corner of this beautiful city, which ſtands between 
mountains covered with ofive-trees, vineyards, and delightful villas, and 
divided by the Arno, is full of wonders in the arts of painting, ſtatuary, 
and architecture. It is a place of ſome ſtrength, and contains an arch- 
biſhop's ſee, ane n univerſity. The inhabitants boaſt of the improve- 
ments they have made in the Italian tongue, by means of their Academia 
della Cruſca; and feveral other academies are now eſtabliſhed at ouch 
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Though the Florentines affect great ſtate, yet their nobility and gen 
drive a retail trade in wine, which they ſell from their Se the ad. od 


ſometimes they even hang out a hroken flaſk, as a fign where it may be 


bought. They deal, befides wine and fruits, in gold and fil ver ſtuffs.— 
upon the acceſſion of the archduke Peter Leopold, afterwards'emperor of 
Germany, to this duclry, a great reformation. was iitrodueed, both into 
the government and manufactures, to the great benefit of the finances. It 


is thought that the great duchy of. Tuſcany could bring to the field, upon 


occaſion, 30,000 fighting men, and that its preſent revenues are above 
00,000l. a year. The other principal towns of Tuſcany are Piſa, Leg- 
orn, and Sienna; the firſt and laſt are much decayed; but Leghorn is a 
very handfome city, built in the modern taſte and with ſuch regularity, 
that both gates are ſeen from the market-place. It is well fortified, having 
two forts towards the ſea, beſides the citadel.” The ramparts afford a've 


agreeable proſpect of the fea, and of many villas on the land fide. © Here 


all nations, aud even the Mahometans, have free acceſs, and may ſettle. 
The number of inhabitants is computed at 40,000, among whom are ſaid 


to be 20, 00 Jews, who live in a particular quarter of the city, have a 


handſome ſynagogue, and thongh ſubject to very heavy impoſts, &e in 
a thriving condition, the greateſt part of the commerce of this city going 
through their hands. | | enen en 

The inhabitants of Lucca, which is a ſmall free commonwealth, lying 
on the Tuſcan fea, in a moſt delightful plain, are the moſt induſtrious of 
all the Ttatians. © They have improved their country into a beautiful gar- 
den, ſe that thongh they do not exceed 120,000, their annual reve 
amounts to 80,0001. ſterting.” Their capital is Lucca, which contains 
about 40,000 inhabitants, who deal in mercery goods, wines, and fruits, 
eſpecially olives. This republic is under the protection of the emperor, 
The vicinity of the grand duchy of Tuſcany keeps the people of Lucca 
conſtantly on their guard, in order to preſerve their freedom; for in 
ſuch a fituatibn, an univerſal concord and harmony can alone enable them 
to tranſmit to poſterity the bleſſings of their darling Liberty, whoſe name 
they bear on their arms, and whoſe image is not only impreſſed on their 
coin, but alſo on the city gates, and all their public buildings. = It is alſo 
obſervable, that the inhabitants gf this little republic, being in poſſeſſion 


— 


of freedom, appear with an air of cheerfulneſs and plenty, ſeldom to be 


found among thoſe of the neighbouring countries. 


The republic of St. Ma*1x0 is here mentioned as a geographical curis 


oſity. Its territories conſiſt of a high, crazgy mountain, with a few emi- 
nences at the bottom, and the inhabitants boaſt of having preſerved their 
diberties, as a republic, for 1300 years. It is under the protection of the 
pope; and the inoffenſive manners of the inhabitarit-, who are not above 
obo in all, with the ſmall value of their territory, have preſerved its 
conſtitution. | | | | | 
The duchy and city of Pax un, together with the duchies of Placentia 
and Uuaſtalla, now form one of the moſt flonriſhing ſtates in Italy of 
its extent. The ſoils of Parma and Placentia are fertile, and produce 


the richeſt fruits and paſturages, and contain conſiderable manufactures 


of filk, It is the ſeat of a dihop's ſee, and an univerſity; and ſome of 
its magnificent churches are painted by the famous Correggio. The 
preſent duke * of Parma is a prince of the houſe of Bourbon, and ſon to 


the late Don Philip, the king of Spain's younger brother, This country 


* Ferdinand duke of Parma, born Jun. 20, 17314 married to the archducheſs Maria- 
Amelia-Joſcpha, June 27, 2769. Their iſſue are, a prince and two priuceſſes. 
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was, ſome. years: paſt; the. ſeat of a bloody war between the Auſtrians, 
Spaniards, and 8 The aa of Parma and Placentia are 
enriched with magnificent buildings; but bis catholic majeſty, on his 
acceſſion to the throne of Naples, is ſaid to have carried with him thithes 
the moſt remarkable pictures and moveable curioſities. The duke's 
court is thought to be the politeſt of any in Italy, and it is ſaid that his 
revenues exceed 100, ooc I. ſterling a year, a fom rather exaggerated. 
The city of Parma is ſuppoſed to contain o, ooo inhabitants. 
Max va, formerly a rich duchy, bringing to its own dukes 500,00 
crowns a year, is now much decayed, The government of it is annexe 
to that of the Milaneſe, in poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, The 
capital is one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Europe, and contains about 
16,000 inhabitants, who boaſt that Virgil was a native of their country, 
By an order of the emperor in 1785, this duchy is incorporated with 
that of Milan into one province, and is now called Auſtrian Lom- 
} The duchy of Mopzna (formerly Mutina) is ſtill governed hy its own 
duke“, the head of the houſe of Eſte, from whom the family of Brunſwic 
dieſcended. The duke is abſolute within his own dominions, which are 
fruitful... The duke is under the protection of the houſe of Auſtria, and 
is a vaſſal of the empire. His ions are far from being flouriſhing, 
though-yery improveable, they having been alternately. waſted by the late 
belligerefit powers in Italy. OE Es Be" AY 
The xccLESIASTICAL STATE, Which contains Rome, formerly the ca- 
Pital of the world, lies about the middle of Italy. The bad effects of 
popiſh tyrandy, ſuperſtition, and oppreſſion, are here ſeen in the higheſt 
cfeftion.  Fhoſe: ſpots, which under the maſters of the world were 
formed, into ſo many terreſtrial paradiſes, ſurrounding their magnificent 
villas, and enriched with all the luxuries that art and nature could pro- 
duce, are now converted into noxious peſtilential marſhes and quagmixes; 
and the Compages di Roma, that formerly contained a million of inhabi- 
tants, would afford at preſent of itſelf, but a miſerable ſubſiſtence. to about 
five-hyndred.. . Notwithſtanding this, the pope f is a conſiderable temporal 
prince, and ſome ſuppoſe that his annual revenue amounts to above a 
million ſterling; other authors calculate it to be much higher. When 
we. ſpeak comparatively, the ſum of a million ſterling is too high a reve- 
nue to ariſe from his territorial poſſeſſions; his accidental income, which 
formerly far exceeded that ſum, is now diminiſhed, by the ſuppreſſion of 
the order of the Jeſuits, from whom he drew vaſt ſupplies, and the mea- 
fares taken by the N powers, for preventing the Nr 
iſſues of money to Rome. According to the beſt and lateſt accoun 
the taxes upon the proviſions and Jodgings, furniſhed to foreigners, WIG 
ſpend, immenſe ſums in 95 his dominions, form now the greateſt part 
of his accidental revenues. From what has happened, within theſe thirty 
years paſt, there is reaſon. to believe that the pope's territories. will be 
reduced to the limits which the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon ſhall pleaſe 
to. preſcribe, Some late popes have aimed at the improvement of their 
territories, but their labours have had no great effect. The diſcourage- 
ment of induſtry and agriculture ſeems to be inter woven in the conſtitu - 


Hercules Renaud, duke of Modena, born Nov. 22, 1727; married April 16, 
1741, to the princeſ- of Maffa Carara. ] heir iſfue, Mary Beatrix, born April 29, 1750; 
married to Ferdinand, archduke of Auſtria, 1977. | 

+ His holineſs, Pope Pius VI. (formerly Count Braſchi) was born at Caſcena, Dec. 27, 
2717; crea:ed 4 cardinal in 1773; aud elected Pope, Feb. 15, 175. 
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don of the papal government, which is veſted in proud, lazy ecclefiaſtics, 


poverty and, ſloth of the lower ranks do not take their riſe from their 
natura 8 os is. ö 
This obſervation is not confined to the papal dominions, Fhe Itallan 
princes affected to be the patrons of all the curious and coſtly arts, an 
each vied with the other to make his court the repoſitory of taſte an 
niagnificerice.” This paſſion diſabled them from laying out money uf 
works of public utility, or from 8 the induſtry, or relieving 
the wants. of their ſubjects; and its miſerable effects are ſeen in m 
parts of Italy). The fplendour and furniture of churches in the 
dominions ate inexpreſlible, and partly account for the miſery of the ſub- 
jets. But this cenſure admits of exceptions, even in a manner at the 
tes of Rome, J EP MD Ob EIT edt nn nt 1 
Modern Rome contains, within its circuit, a vaſt number of gardens 
and vineyards. I have already touched upon its curioſities. and _antiqui- 
ties. It ſtands upon the Tyber, an inconliderable river when com 
to the Thames, and navigated by ſmall boats, barges, and lighters, 
caſtle of St. Angelo, though its chief fortreſs, would be found to be a 
place of ſmall. ſtrength, were it regularly beſieged. The city ſtanding 
upon the ruins of ancient Rome, lies much higher, ſo that it is difficult 
to diſtinguiſh the ſeven hills on which it was 1 built, When we 
confider Rome as it now ſtands, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe 
that it exceeds ancient Rome itfelf in the magnificence of its ſtructutes; 
nothing in the old city, when miſtreſs of the world, could come in com- 
tition with! St. Peter's church; and perhaps many other 1% in 
ome exceed in beauty of architecture, and value of materials, utenſils 
and furniture, her ancient temples; though it muſt be acknowled 
that the Pantheon muſt have been an amazing ſtructure. The inhabitant» 
of Rome, in 1714, amounted to 143,000. If we conſider that the ſpirit 
of travelling is much increaſed fince that time, we cannot reaſonably 
wy them to be diminiſhed at preſent. | PORT 
h 


ece is nothing very particular in the pope's temporal 18 In 
at Rome. Like other princcs, he has Ne grins, or ſbirri, who take care 


of the r of the city, under proper magiſtrates, both eccleſiaſtieal and 
civil. The Campagna di Roma, which contains Rome, is under the in - 
ſpection of his holines. In the other provinces he governs by legates 
and vice legates. He monopoliſes all the corn in his territories, and has 
always a fufficient number of troops on foot, under proper officers, to 
keep the provinces in awe. Pope Clement XIV. wiſely diſclaimed all 
intention of oppoſing any arms to the neighbovring princes, but thoſe of 
N and fupplications. | | | 
have under the head of religion mentioned the eccleſiaſtical govern» 
ment of the papacy. As to the rota, and other ſubordinate chambers of 
this complicated juriſdiction, they are too numerous to be even named, 
and do not fall properly under my plan. Under a government ſo con- 
ſtituted, it cannot be ſuppoſed that the commercial exports of the eccle 
ſiaſtical ſtate are of much value. 
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. fo the prejudice of Loretto. The image o 
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Next, to Rome, Bologna, the capital of the Bologneſe, is the 
conſiderable city in the eclebaſtical fate, and an 0 he 10 hd, 
pf its other inhabitants. The government is under à legate a. /atere, 
who is always a cardinal, and changed every three years. The people 
here live more ſociably and comfortably than the other ſubjects of the 
pope; and perhaps their diſtance from Rome, which is 195 miles north- 
weſt, has contributed to their eaſe. The reſt of the eeclkiaſtical ſtate 
contains many towns celebrated in ancient hiſtory, and even now exhibit- 
5 J riking veſtiges of their flouriſhing ſtate. about the beginning 
f the 16th century; but they are at preſent little better than deſolate, 
though here and there a luxurious magnificent church and convent may 
be 7185 which, is ſupported by the tojl and ſweat of the. neighbouring 
e 815 Lo ; p 
The kata of Ferrara, RAVENNA, RIMINI, Us BIN. (the native 
City of the celebrated painter Raphael), Ax can A, and many other ſtates 
and cities, illuſtrious in former times, are now to be ſeen only in their 
fuins and ancient hiſtory. Lox Err, on the other hand, an obſcure ſpot 
never thought or heard of in times of antiquity, is now the admiration of 
the world, for the riches it contains, and the prodigious reſort to it o 


Pprigrims, and other devotees, from a notion induſtriouſly Wer fe by 


the Romiſh clergy, that the houſe in which the Virgin Mary is ſaid to 
have dwelt at Nazareth, was carried thither through the air by angels, 
a. with many other miraculous circumſtances, ſuch as that all the 
rees, on the arrival of the ſacred manſion, bowed with the profoundeſt 
reverence; and great care is taken to prevent any bits of the materials 
of this houſe from being carried to other pages and expoſed as relics, 
the Virgin Mary, and, of the 
divine infant, are of cedar, placed in à ſmall apartment, ſeparated; from 
1 IENCp Dy 8 filver balluſtrade, which has a gate of the ſame metal. 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the gold chains, the rings and jewels, emeralds, 
pearls, - and rubies, wherewith, this image is or was loaded; and the 
aiigels of ſolid gold, who are here placed on every ſide, are equally 
eariched with the moſt precious diamonds. To the ſuperſtition of Roman 
atholic princes, Loretto is indebted for this maſs of treaſure, It has 
een matter of fur priſe, that no attempt has yet been made by the Turks 
or Barbary ſtates upon Loretto, eſpecially as it is badly fortified, and 
ſtands near the ſea; but it is now generally ſuppoſed, that the real trea, 
ſure is withdrawn, and metals and ſtones of leſs valye ſubſtituted in its 
lace. 13 „ 5 3 | 
The kipg of Nayiss AND SICILY, of, as he is more properly called, 
the King 0 the Two Sicilies (the name of Sicily being common to both), 
is poſſeſſed of the Jargeſt dominions of any prince in Fray, as they com- 
Pprehend the ancient countries of Samnium, Campania, Apulia, 1 
recia, and the iſland of Sicily, containing in all about 32,000 ſquare 
miles. They are bounded on all fides by the Mediterranean aud the 
Adriatic, except on the north-eaſt, where Naples terminates on the eccle- 


Haſtical ſtate, The Apennine runs through it from north to ſouth, 


and its ſurface, is eſtimated at 3, 500 ſquare leagues; The air is hot, and 
its (oil fruitful of every thing produced in Italy, The wines called Vino 
Greco, and Lachryme Chriſti, are excellent, The city of Naples, its 
capital, which is extremely ſuperb, and adorned with all the profuſion 
of art and fpiches, and its neighbourhood, would be one of the moſt 
delightful places jn Europe to live in, were it not for their vicinity to the 
volcano of Veſuvius, which ſometimes threatens the city with deſtruction, 
and the ſoil being peſtered with inſeets and reptiles, ſome of which are 

; | venomqons,. 
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venomous. The houſes in Naples are inadequate to the population, buy 


in general, are five or fix ſtories in height, and flat at the top; on which 
are placed numbers of flower vaſes, ar fruit- trees, in boxes of earth, 

roducing a very gay and agreeable effect. Some of the ſtreets are very 
1 no ſtreet in Rome equals in beauty the Strada di Toledo at 
Naples; and ſtill leſs can any of them be compared with thoſe beautiful 
ſtreets that lie open to the bay. The richeſt and moſt commodious con. 
vents in Europe, both for male and female vataries, are in this city; the 
moſt fertile and beautiful hills of the environs are covered with them z 
and a ſmall part of their revenue is ſpent in feeding the poor, the monks 
diſtributing bread and ſoup to a certain number every day before the dours 
of the convents. i | 


Though above two-thirds of the property of the kingdom are in the 
hands of the eccleſiaſtics, the proteſtants live here with great freedoaig 
and though his Neapolitan, majeſty preſents to his holineſs every year a 
palfrey, as an acknowledgment that his kingdom is a fief of the pontiſi - 
cate, yet no inquiſition is eſtabliſned in Naples. The preſent revenues 
of that king amout to above 7 co, oo. ſterling a year; but it is more 
than probable that, by the new eſtabliſhed police purſued by the princes af 
the houſe of Bourbon, of abridging the influence and revenues of the 
clergy, his Neapolitan majeſty's annual income will confiderably exceed a 
million ſterling. The exports of the kingdom are legumes, hemp, angi- 
ſeeds, wool, oil, wine, cheefe, fiſh, honey, wax, manna, ſaffron, gums, 
Capers, Macaroni, ſalt, pot-aſh, flax, cotton, ſilk, and divers manufactures. 
The king has a numerous but generally poor nobility, conſiſting of priaces, 
dukes, marquiſſes, and other high. ſounding titles; and his capital, by far 
the moſt populous in Italy, contains at leaſt 350,000 inhabitants. Among 
theſe are about 30,000 lazaroni, or black-guards, the greater part ot which _ 
have no dwelling-houſes, but ſleep every night in ſummer under porticos, 
pia zzas, or any kind of ſhelter they can find, and in the winter or rainy 
time of the year, which laſts ſeveral] weeks, the rain falling by pailfullis, 
they reſort to the caves under Capo di Monte, where they ſleęp in crowds 
like ſheep in a pinfold. "Thoſe of them who have wives and children, 
live in the ſuburbs of Naples, near Pauſilippo, in huts, or in caverns or 
chambers dug out of that mountain. Some gain a livelihood by fiſh- 
ing, others by carrying byrthens to and from the ſhipping ; many walk 
about the ſtreets ready to run on errands, or to perform any labour 
in their power for a very ſmall recompence. As they do not meet with con- 
ſtant employment, their wages are not ſufficient for their maintenance; 
but the deficiency is in ſome degree ſupplied by the ſoup and bread which 
are diltributed at the doors of the conyents. 

But though there is ſo much payerty among the lower people, there is 
a great appearance of wealth among ſome of the great. The Neapolitan 
nobility are exceſſively fond of ſhow and ſplendor, This appears in the 
brilliancy of their equipages, the number of their attendants, the richneſs 
of their dreſs, and the grandeur of theit titles. According to a late tra- 
veller (Mr. Swioburne), luxury of late hath advanced with gigantic ſtrides 
in Naples. Forty years ago, the Neapolitan ladies wore nets and ribbands 
on their heads, as the Spaniſh women do to this day, and not twenty of 
them were poſſeſſed of a cap: but hair plainly dreſt is a mode now confin- 
ed to the loweſt order of inhabitants, and all diſtinction of dreſs between 
the wife of a nobleman and that of a citizen is entirely laid aſide. Ex- 
pence and extravagance are here in the extreme. ; 
Through every 2 of the kingdom of Naples, the traveller may he 

7 


aid to tread on claſſic ground, and no country preſents the eye with _ 
2 6 0 | : ; : » 
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beautiful proſpects. There are tilt traces of the memoraole town of 
Cannæ, as fragments of altars, cornices, gates, walls, vaults, and under- 
ound granaries; and the ſcene of action between Hannibal and the 
tomans, is ſtilÞ marked out to poſterity by the name of pezzo di ſangue, 
4 field of blood,” Taranto, a city that was once the rival of Rome, is 
now remarkable for little elſe than its fiſheries. Sorento is a city placed 
on the brink of ſteep rocks, that overhang the bay, and of all the places 
in the kingdom, hath the moſt delightful . Nola, once famous for 
its amphitheatres, and as the place where Auguſtus Cæſar died, is now 
hardly worth obſervation. | & G 
Brunduſium, now Brindiſi, was the great ſupplier of oyſters for the 
. Roman tables. It hath a fine port, but the buildings are pdor und ruin- 
ous ; and the fall of the Grecian empire under the Turks reduced it to 
ſtate of inactivity and poverty, from which it hath not yet emerged, 
Except Rome, no city can boaſt of ſo many remains of ancient ſculpture 
us Benevento : here the arch of Trajan, one of the moſt magnificent re- 
mains of Roman grandeur out of Rome; erected in the year 114, is fill 
in tolerable preſervation.” Reggio hath nothing remarkable but a Gothic 
cathedral. It was deſtroyed by an earthquake before the Marfian war, 
and rebuilt by Julius Cæſar; part of the wall ftilEremains, and was very 
roughly handled by the earthquake in 1782, but not deſtroyed; only 126 
loſt their lives out of 16,000 inhabitants. The ancient city of Oppido 
was entirely ruined by the earthquake of the 5th of February, and the 
greateſt force thereof ſeems to have heen exerted: near that ſpot, and at 
Caſal Nuova, and Terra Nuova. From Trupea to Squillace, moſt of the 
towns and villages were either totally or in part overthrown, and many of 
the inhabitants buried in the ruins. To aſcertain the extent of the ravages, 
fir Willam Hamilton, who ſurveyed it, gives the following deſeription - 
If on a map of Italy, and with 3 compaſſes on the ſcale of Italian miles, 
you were to meaſure off 2 2, and then fixing your central point in the city 
of Oppido (which > rome to me to be the ſpot on which the earthquake 
had exerted its greateſt force), form a circle (the radii of which will be, 
as I juſt ſaid, 22 miles) you will then include all the towns and villages 
that have been utterly ruined, and the ſpots where the greateſt mor- 
tality has happened, and where there have been the moſt viſible alterations 
on the face of the earth. Then extend your eompaſſes on the ſame ſcale to 
72 miles, preſerving the ſame centre, and form another circle, you will 
include the-whole of the country that has any mark of having been effect · 
ed by the earthquake.“ 21 | N 
| The iſland of Steff v, once the granary of the world for corn, ſtill con- 
tiaues to ſupply Naples, and other parts, with that commodity ; but itz 
cultivation, and conſequently, fertility, is greatly diminiſhed. Its vegeta- 
ble, mineral, and animal productions, are pretty much the ſame with 
thoſe of Italy | e 6 | 
Both the ancients and moderns have maintained, that Sicily was origi- 
nally joined to the continent of Italy, but gradually ſeparated from it 
the encroachments of the ſea, and the ſhocks of earthquakes, fo as to be- 
come a perfect iſtand. The climate of Sicily is ſo hot, that even in the 
beginning of January the ſhade is refreſhing ; and chilling winds are only 
felt a few days in March, and then a ſmall fire is ſufficient to baniſti the 
cold. The only appearahee of winter is found towards the ſummit of 
Mount tna, where ſnow falls, which the inhabitants have a contrivance 
for preſerving. . Churches, convents, and religious foundations are ex- 
tremely numerous here: the buildings are handſome, and the revenues 
conſiderable, If this Hand were better cultivated, and its government 
e more 


more equitable, it would in many reſpects be a delightful place of refi- 
dence. - There are a great number of fine remains of antiquity here. 
Some parts of this iſland are remarkable for the beauty of the female in- 
habitants. Palermo, the capital of Ar is computed to contain 
120,000; inhabitants. The two principal ſtreets, and which croſs each 
other, are very fine. This is faid to be the town in all Italy which is 
lighted at night at the public expence. It carries on a conſiderable trade; 
as alſo did Meſſina, which, before the earthquake in 1783, was a large 
and well- built city, containing many churches and convents, generall 
elegant ſtructures. By that earthquake a great part of the lower diſtri 
of the city and of the port was deſtroyed, and conſiderable damage done 
to the lofty uniform buildings called the Palazzara, in the ſhape of a 
ere ſcent; but the force of the earthquake, though violent, was nothing at 
Meſſina or Reggio, to what it was in the plain, for of zo, ooo, the ſup- 
-poſed population of the city, only 700 is {aid to have periſned. The 
greateſt mortality fell upon thoſe towns and countries ſituated in the plain 
of Calabria Ultra, on the weſtern fide. of the mountains Dejo, Sacro, and 
Caulone. At Caſal Nuovo, the princeſs Gerace, and upwards: of 4000 
of ihe inhabitants, loſt their lives; at Bagnara, the number of dead 
amounts to 3017; Radicina and Palmi count their loſs at about 3000 
each; Terra Nuova at ut 1400; Seminari ſtill more. The ſum total 
of the mortality in both Calabrias and in Sicily, by the earthquakes 
alone, according to the returns in the ſecretary of ſtate's office at Naples, 
is 32,367 „ but fir William Hamilton faith” he has good reaſon to be- 
lieve, that, including; ſtrangers, the number of lives loſt muſt have been 
conſiderably greater: 40,009 at leaſt may be allowed, he believes, without 
exaggeration. » | | n dot 
The iſland of Sa DIA, which gives a royal title to the duke of Sa- 
vof, lies about 150 miles weſt of Leghorn, and hath ſeven cities or-towns. 
Its capital, Cagliari, is an univerſity, an archbiſhopric, and the ſeat. of 
the viceroy, containing about 1 5,co0 inhabitants... It is thought that his 
Sardinian majeſty's revenues, from this iſland, do not exceed 5oqok. ſterling 
a year, though it yields plenty of corn and wine, and has a coral fiſhery. 
Its air is bad, from its marſhes and high mountains on the North, and 
therefore was a place of exile for the Romans. it was formerly annexed 
to the crown of Spain, but at the peace of Utrecht it. was given to the em- 
peror, and in 1719, to the houſe of Savoy. 5 & *n ' 
The iſland of — lies oppoſite to the Genoeſe continent, between 
the gulf of Genoa and the iſland of Sardinia, and is better known by the 
—— ſtand which the inhabitants made for their liberty, againſt their 


Genoeſe tyrants, and afterwards againſt the baſe and ungenerous efforts of 


the French to enſlave them, than from any advantages they enjoy, from 
nature or ſituation, Though mountainous and woody, it produces corn, 
wine, figs, almonds, cheſnuts, olives, and other fruits. It has alſo ſome 
cattle and horſes, and is plentifully ſupplied, both by fea and rivers, with 
fiſh. The inhabitants are faid to amount to 20, 00. Baſtia, the 
capital, is a place of ſome ftrength ; though other towns of the iſland 
that were in poſſeſſion of the malecontents, appear to have been but 
peorly fortified. a FE 1 

+ Capri, the ancient CaPREA, is an iſland to which Auguſtus Ceſar 
oftea came for his health and recreation, and which Tiberius made a 
ſcene of the moſt infamous pleaſures. It lies three Italian miles from that 
part of the main land which projects fartheſt into the fea. It extends four 
miles in length from Eaſt to Weſt, and about one in breadth. The 
weſtern part is, for about two miles, a continued rock, vaſtly high, and 
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inacceſſible next the ſea; yet Ano Capri, the largeſt town of che iſland, 
is fituated here; and in this part are ſeveral places covered with a ve | 
ſruitfur foil. The eaſtern end of the iſland alſo riſes up in precipices that 
are nearly as high, thaugh not quite fo long, as the weſtern. Between the 
rocky mountains, at each end, is a flip of lower ground that runs acroſs 
the iſland, and is one of the pleaſanteſt ſpots that can eafily be conceived. 
It is covered with myrtles, | olives, almonds, oranges, figs, vineyards, and 
corn · fields, which louk extremely freſh and beautiful, and afford a moſt 
delightful little 8 when viewed from the tops of the neighbouring 
mountains. Here is ſituated the town of Caprea, two or three convents, 
and the biſhop's palace. In the* midſt of this fertile tract riſes a hill, 
which in the reign-of Tiberius was probably covered with buildings, ſome 
remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen. But the moſt conſiderable ruins are 
at the very extremity af the eaſtern promontory. | 
From this place there is a very noble proſpect; on one fide of it the ſea 
extends farther than the eye can reach; juſt oppoſite is the green promon- 
\ cory of Sarentum, and on the other fide the bay of Naples. | 
Ischra, and ſome other iſlands on the coaſts of Naples and Italy, have 
nothing te diſtinguiſh-them but the ruins of their antiquities, and their 
"being now beautiful ſummer retreats for their owners. Elba hath been 
renowned for its mines from a period beyond the reach of hiſtory. Virgil 
and Ariſtotle mention it. Its Chyvtion: is about ten miles ſouth-weſt from 
. Tuſcany, and 80 miles, in circumference," containing near 7000 iwhabit- 
1 f ants. It is divided between the king of Naples, to whom Porto Longone 
belongs, and the great duke of Tuſcany, ho is maſter of Porto Ferraie, 
and the prince of Piombino. The fruits and wine of the iſland are very 
good, and the tunnery, fiſheries, and ſalt, produce a good revenue. 
I mall here mention the ifle of Maura, though it is not properly ranked 
with the Italian iſlands. It was formerly called Melita, and is ſituated in 
15 degrees E. lon. and 36 degrees N. lat. 60 miles ſouth of Cape Paſ- 
ſaro in Sicily, and is of an oval figure, 20 miles long, and 12 broad. Its 
air is clear, but exceſſively hot: the whole ifland ſeems to be a white 
rock cavered with a thin ſurface of earth, which is however amazingly 
eee of excellent fruits and vegetables, and garden - ſtuff of all kinds. 
his iſland“, or rather rock, was given to the knights of St. John of 
Jeruſalem in 1530, by the emperor Charles V. when the Turks drove 
them out of Rhodes, under the tender of one falcon 28 to the viceroy 
of Sicily, and to acknowledge the kings of Spain and Sicily for their pro- 
tectors: they are now known by the diſtinctionof the Knightsof Malta The 
are under vows of celibaey and chaſtity ; but they keep the former muc 
better than the latter. They have conſiderable poſſeſſions ia the Roman 
catholic countries on the continent; and are under the government of a 
| | rut gan who is elected for hfe. The lord-prior of the order, was 
erly accounted the prime baron in England. e knights are in 
number 1000: 500 are to reſide on the iſtand, the remainder are in their 
ſeminaries in other countries, but at any ſummons are to make a perſonal 
appearance. They had a ſeminary in England, till it was fuppreſſed by 
— VIII. but they now give to one the title of Grand Prior of 
England. They are conſidered as the bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt the 
Turks on that fide. They wear the badge of the order, a gold croſs of 
right points enamelled white, pendent to a black watered riband at the 
_ breaſt, and the badge is decorated fo, as to diſtinguſh the country of the 


5 | _ # Thailand of Malta is governed by a Grand Maſter, 
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kvight; 


knight. They are generally of noble families, or ſuch as can prove their 
8 ſix deſcents, aud are ranked according to their nations. 


&T } . 
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ere are ſixteen called the Great Croſſes, out of whom the officers of - 


the order, as the marſhal, admiral, chancellor, &c. are choſen. When the. 
great maſter dies, they ſuffer no veſſel to go out of the iſland till another 


is choſen to prevent the pope from 8 in the election. Out of 


the ſixteen. great croſſes the great maſter is e 
moſt illuſtrious, and moſt. reverend prince, the lord friar A. B. great 
maſter of the heſpital of St. John of Jeruſalem, prince of Malta and 


Gaza.“ All the knights are ſworn to defend the church, to obey their 


ſuperiors,” and to live on the revenues of their order only. Not on 


, whoſe title is, The 


their chief town Valletta or Malta, and its harbour, but the whole iſland 


is ſo well fortified, as to be deemed impregnable. On the 18th of 


tember there is an annual proceſſion at Malta in memory of the Turks 


raiſing the ſiege on that day 1563, after four months aſſault, leaving their 
artillery, &c. behind. 


Axus AND OR&DERS.] The chief armorial bearings in 1 * 
follow The pope, as ſovereign prince over the land of the church, bears 


for his eſcutcheon, gules, conſiſting of a long headcape, or, ſurmounted 


with a croſs, pearled and garaiſhed with three royal crowns, together“ 


with the two keys of St. Peter, placed in ſaltier. The arms of Tuſcany, 
or, five roundles, gules, two, two, and one, and one in chief, azure, 
charged with three flower-de-Luces, or. Thoſe of Venice, azure, a lion 
winged, ſejant, or, holding under one of his paws à book covered, argent. 
Thoſe of Genoa, argent, a croſs, gules, with a crown cloſed for the iſland 
of Corſica ; and for ſupporters, two griffins, or. The arms of Naples, 


are, azure, ſemèe of flower-de-Luces, or, with a label of five points, 


ules. 


The “order of St. eee was inſtituted by the preſent king of 
Spain, when king of 


to be poſſeſſed by the kings of Naples. A 


itle of excellency. St. Januarius, the celebrated patron of Naples, is the 
pat ron of this order. he order of Aununciation was inſtituted in 
the year 1355, by Amadeus V. count of Savoy, in memory of Ama- 
deus J. 5 defended Rhodes againſt the Turks, and won thoſe 
arms which are now borne by the dukes of Savoy, Gules, a croſs ar- 
gent.” It is counted among the moſt reſpectable orders in Europe: the 


knight muſt be of a noble family, but alſo a papiſt, In the year 1572, 


Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, inſtituted the “ order of St. Laxa- 
rs,” and revived- and united the obſolete order of Sr. Maurice to it; 


which was confirmed by the pope on 'the condition of maintaining two- 


gallies againſt the Turks. | | 
In the year 828 it is pretended that the body of St. Mark was removed 


aples, in July 1738. The number of knights is 

limited to 30, and after the preſent ſovereign, that office of the order is 
if the knights muſt prove the 

nobility of their deſcent for four centuries, and are to be addreſſed by the 


from Alexandria in Egypt to Venice - Accordingly this ſaint hath been 


taken for their tutelar ſaint and guardian, and his picture was formerly 


painted*on their enſigns and banners. When the order of St. Mark 3 
was firſt inſtituted is uncertain, but it is an honour conferred by the doge 


or duke of enice and the ſenate, on perſons of eminent quality, or who 


have done ſome ſignal ſervice to the republic. The knights, when made, 


if preſent, are dubbed with a ſword on their ſhoulders, the duke laying 
« Alto mi es j.delis*? (be a faithful ſoldier). Abſent perſons are inveſte 
by letters patent, but their title, „ A gt. of Sr. Mark,” is merely ho- 
norary ; they have no revenue, nor are they under any obligation by 
vows 
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vows as other orders. About the year 1460, Frederick III. emperor of 


— — — — — 


points, a fpur,. 1 


Germany, inſtiruted the order of Sr. George, and dedicated it to 


St. George, tutelar faint and patron of Genoa. The doge is perpetual 
2 The badge, *a plain crofs enamelled, 1 IE Ih A 
gold chain-and wore abont- their nerks. The croſs is alſo Sabre on 
their cloaks. In the year 1861, Caſimir of Medicis, firſt grand duke of 
Tuſcany, inſtituted the -* order of Se. Stephen,” in memory of a victory 
which ſecured to kim the ſovereignty of that province. He and his ſuc- 
cefſors were to be the prand-maſters. The knights are allowed to marry, 
and their two principal conventual houſes are at Piſa. It is a religious as 
well as military order, but the knights of Juſtice and the Eccleſiaſtics are 
obliged to make proof of nobility of four deſcents. They wear a red 
croſs with right angles, orled, or, on the left fide of their habit, and on 


their mantle. 


The * offer of the Holy Gbeſt was founded with their chief ſeat, 
the hoſpital of that name in Rome, by pope Innocent III. about the year 
1198. They have a grand - maſter, and profeſs obedience, chaſtity, and 
poverty. Their revenue is eſtimated at 24,000 ducats daily, with which 
they entertain ſtrangers, relieve the poor, train up detertef children, &c. 
Their enſign is a white patriarchial croſs with 12 points, ſewed on their 
breaſt on the left fide of a black mantle. The *order of Jeſus Chrifi,” 
inſtituted by pope John XXII. was reformed and improved by pope Paul 
V. The reigning pope was to be always ſovereign of it, and was defipned 
as a mark of diſtinction for the popes Italian nobility, but on account of 


its frequent proſtitution, hath fallen into diſcredit. The “order of the 
Golden Spur is ſaid to have been inſtituted by pope Pius IV. 15 50 
* and to have been connected with the * order of Pius,” inſtituted a year 


afterwards; but the badges were different. The knights of Pius are 
ſuppreſſed, and all that the knights of the Golden Spur have preſerved 
to themſelves, is the title of counts of the ſacred palace of the Lateran. 
The badge is a ſtar of eight points, white, and between the two bottom 


His rok v.] Italy was probably firſt peopled from Greece, as we have 
mentioned in the Introduction, to which we refer the reader for the ancient 
Hiſtory of this country, which, for many ages, gave jaw to the then 
known world under the Romans. 

The empire of Charlemagne, who died in 8 14, ſoon experienced that 
of Alexander. Under his fucceſſors it was in a ſhort time entirely diſ- 
membered. - His ſon, Lewis the Debonair, ſucceeded to his dominions in 
France and Germany, while Bernard, -the grandſon of Charlemagne, 
reigned over Italy and the adjacent iſlands. But Bernard having loft his 
tre by the cruelty of his uncle, againſt whom he had levied war, and Lewis 
himſelf dying in 840, his dominions were divided among his ſons Lotha- 
Tio, Lewis, and Charles. Lothario, with the title of emperor, retained 
Italy, Provence, and the fertile countries ſituated between the Saone and 
the Rhine; Lewis had Germany; and France fell to the Thare of Charles, 
the youngeſt of the three brothers. Shortly after this, Italy was ravaged 
by different contending tyrants; but in 964, Otho the Great, re-united 
Italy to the Imperial dominions. Italy afterwards fuffered much by the 
conteſts between the popes and the emperors; it was harraſſed by wars 
and interna] diviſions; and at length various principalities and ſtates were 


. erected under different heads, 


Savoy and Piedmont, in time, fell to the lot of the counts of Mau- 
rienne, the anceſtors of his preſent Sardinian majeſty, whoſe father 
* 5 bo, | T * 8 \ became 


became king of Sardinia, in virtue of the quadruple alliance concluded 
in 171$*, „ d ITT ee > Pets bt; | | . 
The great duchy of Tuſcany belonged to the emperors of Germany, 
who governed it by deputies to the year 1240, when the famous diſtinc- 
tions of the Guelphs, who were the partizans of the pope, and the 
Gibellines, who were in the emperor's intereſt, took place. The popes 
then perſuaded the imperial governors in Tuſcany to put themſelves under 
the protection of the church; but the Florentines, in a ſhort time, formed 
themſelves into a free common wealth, and bravely defended their liberties 
againſt both parties by turns. Faction at laſt ſhook their freedom; and : 
the family of Medici, long before they were declared either princes. or 
dukes, in fact governed Florence, though the rights and privileges of the 
people ſeemed ſtill to exiſt. The Medici, particularly Cake, who was 
- deſervedly called the Father of his Country, being in the ſecret, ſhared 
with the Venetians in the immenſe profits of the Eaſt-India trade, before 
the diſcoveries made by the Portugueſe. His revenue, in ready money, 
which exceeded that of any ſovereign prince in Europe, enabled his fuc- 
ceſſors to riſe to ſovereign power; and pope Pius V. gave one of his de- 
ſcendants, Coſmo (the great patron of the arts), the title of Great Duke 
of Tuſcany in 1570, which continued in his family to the death of Gaſ- 
ton de Medicis in 1735, without ,ifſue. The great duchy was thea 
claimed by the emperor Charles VI. as a fief of the empire, and given to 
his ſon-in-law, the duke of Lorrain, (afterwards emperor, and father of 
Joſeph IT.) in lieu of the duchy of Lorrain, which was ceded to France by 
treaty. Leopold, his ſecond ſon, (brother and ſucceſſor to the em 
Joſeph II.) upon the death of his father, became Grand Duke. When 
e ſucceeded to the imperial crown, his fon Ferdinand entered upon the 
ſovereignty of the great duchy of "Tuſcany, who has now ſucceeded his fa- 
ther in the empire of Germany. Leghorn, which belongs to him, carries on 
a great trade: and ſeveral ſhips of very conſiderable force are now ſtationed 
on the Tuſcan coaſts to prevent the depredations of the infidels. 3 
No country has undergone greater viciſſitudes of government than Na- 
ples or Sicily, chiefly owing to the incouſtancy of the natives, Which ſeems 
to be incorporated with their air. Chriſtians and Saracens by turns con- 
quered it. The Normans under Tancred drove out the Saracens, and 
their conneCtions with the Greeks, eſtabliſhed there, while the reſt of Europe y 
was plunged in monkiſh ignorance, a moſt reſpectable monarchy — 
in arts and arms. About the year 1166, the popes being then all-powerſu 
in Europe, their intrigues broke into the ſucceſſion of Tancred's line, and 
Naples and Sicily at laſt came into the poſſeſſion of the French ; and the 


* Charles-Emanyel-Ferdinand-Maria, king of Sardinia, and duke of Savoy, born 
May 24, 1761; married in 1775 to Maria Adelheid, ſiſter to Lous XVI. the late 
unfortunate king of the French. ; | 

: | Brothers and ſiſters of the king. 

1. Maria-Joſepha-Louiſa, born September 2, 1753; married to the Count de Pro- 
vence, vid, France. 7 
2. Maria-Thereſa, born Jan. 3r, 1756; married to the Count d' Artois, vid. France. 
3. Anna-Maria -Carolina, born December 1, 1757. 
| 4. Victor-Emanuel-Cajeran duc d' Aoſte, born July 24, 1759; married April 25, 
| 1789, Maria-Thereſa, nicce to the preſent emperor. 

; 5. Maurice-Joſeph-Maria, duc de Montlerrat, born September 12, 1762, 
6. Maria-Chaclatta, born.January 17, 1764. 
2. Charles- Joſeph, due de Genevois, boru April 6, 1765. 
8. Joſeph - Benedict, comte de Mauricnne, boxfi October 3, 1766. . 
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houſe of Anjou, with ſome interruptions and tragical revolatiotis, Held it 


till the a drove them out in 1504, and it was then annexed to the' 
crown of Spain. | Ne ee, l 5 

Ide government of the Spaniards under the Auſtrian line, was fo op- 
preſſive, that it gave riſe to" the famous revolt, headed by Maſſaniello, 
a'young fiſherman, without ſhoes or ſtockings, in the year 1647. His 
ſucceſs was ſo ſurpriſing, that he obliged the haughty Spaniards to aboliſſi 
the oppreflive taxes, and to confirm the liberties of the people. Before 
theſe: could be re-eſtabliſhed perfectly, he turned delirious, through his 


continual agitations of body and mind, and be was put to death at the 


head of his own mob, Naples and Sicily coutinued with the Spagiards 
till he year 1700, when the extinction of the Auſtrian line opened a new 
ſcene of litigation. In 1706 the archduke Charles, afterwards'emperor; 
took poſſeſſion of the kingdom. By virtue of various treaties; which had 
introduced Don Carlos, the king of Spain's ſon," to the poſſeſſion of Par- 
ma and Placentia, a new war broke out in 1733; between the houſes of 
Auſtria and Bourbon, about the poſſeſſion of Naples; and Don Carlos 
was received into the capital, where he was proclaimed king of botlt 
Sicilies: this was followed by a very bloody campaign, but the farther 
effuſion of blond. was ſtopt by a peace between France and the emperor, to 
which the courts of Madrid and Naples at firſt demurred, but afterwards 
acceded-in 1736, and Don Carlos remained king of Naples. Upon his 
acceſſion to the crown of Spain in 1759, it being . by the infpetion 
of phyſicians, and other trials, that his eldeſt ſon was by nature incapaci 
tated for. reigning, and his ſecond being heir. apparent to the Spaniſh 
manarchy, he re 
IV. who married an archducheſs of Auſtria &. | an 
The Milaneſe, the faireſt portion in Italy, went through ſeveral hands; 
the Viſcontis were ſucceeded by the Galeazzos and the Sforzas, hut fell at 
laſt into the hands of the emperor Charles V. about the year 1525, who 
gave it to«his ſon Philip II. king of on It_ remained with that crown 
till the French were driven out of Italy, in 1706, by the Imperialiſts. 
They were diſpoſſeſſed of it in 1743 but by the emperor's ceſſion of Na- 
ples and Sicily to the preſent king of Spain, it returned to the houſe of 
Auſtria, who governs it by a viceroy. 1 7 . 
The duchy of Mantua was formerly governed by the family of Gonzaga, 
who, adhering. to France, the territory was forfeited, as a-fief of the empire, 
to the houſe of Auſtria, which now poſſeſſes it, the laſt duke dying without 
male iſſue ; but Guaſtalla was ſeparated from it in 1748, and — part of 
che duchy of Parma. RY fe: 4 
. The firſt duke of Parma was natural ſon to pope Paul III. the duchy 
having been annexed to the holy ſee, in 1545, by pope Julius II. The de- 
ſeentlants of the houſe of Farneig terminated in the late queen dowager of 
Spain, whoſe ſon, his preſent catholic majeſty, obtained that duchy, aud his 
nephegy now holds it with the duchy of Placentia. . 1 


* Ferdinand IV. king of the two Sicilies, third ſon öf his late Catholic Majeſty, thc | 


king of Spain, born Jan. 12, 1757; aſcended the throne QRdber 5, 1759; and married 
April 7, 1768, to the archducheſs Maria-Carolina-Lobiſa, ſiſter to the late emperor, by 
whom he has had iſſue t5 children, 10 of whom are living: among whom are, 
x, Maria-Thereſa, preſent empteſs of Germany, botn June 6, 1772. | 
2. Thereſa Cl e, born November 23, 1475 ; married September 17, 1790, the 
archduke af ane 1 8 a 
3. Francis Jaunarius, Prince Royal, boru Auguſt 17, 1777; married Maria-Clemen- 
tina, the Archducheſz, September 1790. FL „ 


The 


gned the crowri of Naples to his third ſon, Ferdinand 


1 ET Sog 
The Venetians were formerly the moſt formidable” maritime power in 
urope. In 1194, they conquered Conſtantinople itſelf, and held it for 
ſome time, together with great part of the cofitineat. of Europe and Afia, 
They were more than once brought to the brink of deſtruction, by the 
confederacies formed againſt them among the other powers of Europe, eſpe- 
cially by the league of Cambray, in 150, byt-wereas often ſaved by the 
diſunion of the confederates. The diſcovery of a paſſage to India, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, gave the firſt blow to their greatneſs, as it loſt them 
the Indian trade. By degrees the Turks took from them their mo! valua- 
ble poſſeſſions on the continent; and ſo late as the year 1715 they loſt the 
Morea, h | 
The Genoeſe for ſome time diſputed the empite of the Mediterranean 
ſea with the Venetians, but were ſeldom or never able to maintain their 
own independency. by land, being generally protected, and ſometimes ſub- 
jected, by the French and Imperialiſts. Their doge, or firſt magiſtrate, uſed 
to be crowned king of Corfica, though it does not clearly appear by what 
title; that iſland is now ceded ti the French by the Genoefe; +The ſuc: 
_ ceſsful effort they made in driving the victorious Auftrians out of their ca- 
ital, during the war which was terminated by the peace of Aix. la-Chapelle 
in 1748, has few parallels in hiſtory, and ſerves to ſhew the effect of deſ- 
pre under oppreſſion. At preſent thy are poſſeſſed of revenue barely ſub 
cient to preſerve the appearance of a ſovereign ſtate. 18 
The hiſtory of the Papacy is connected with that of Chriſtendom itſelf, 
The moſt ſolſd foundations for its temporal power were laid by the famous 
Matilda, counteſs of Tuſcany, and heireſs to the greateſt part of Italy, who 
bequeathed a large portion of her dominions to the famous pope Gregory 
VII. (who, before his acceſſion in 1073, was ſo well knoun by the namę gf 
Hildebrand). It is not to be expected that I am here to enter into a detail _ 
of the ignorance of the laity, and the other cauſes that operated to the ag- 
grandizement of the papacy, previous to the Reformation. Even fince that 
tra the ſtate of Europe has been ſuch, that the popes have had more than 
once great weight in its public affairs, chiefly through the weakhefs and 
bigotry of temporal princes, who ſrem now to. be recovering from their 
religious deluſions; | | 3 5 "IL Pte is 
papal power is evidently now at a low ebb. The order of Jeſus, 
who were not 1 called its Janizaries, has been exterminated out 
of France, Spain, Ane and Portugal; and is but juſt tolerated in other 
popiſh countries. The pope himſelt᷑ is treated by Roman catholic princes 
with very little more ceremony than is due to him as biſhop of Rome, and 
poſſeſſed of a temporal principality. This humlliation, it is reaſonable to 
lieve, will terminate in a total ſeparation from the holy ſee of all its fo- 
reign iemoluments, which even, ſince the beginning of the preſent century; 
were immenſe; and to the reducing his holineſs to the exerciſe of hiseccle- 
ſiaſtical functions as firſt biſhop of Chriſtendom. The pope has ſent a ve-- 
hement memorial to moſt European courts, againſt the conduct of the 
French aſſembly in reſuming Avignon, and the Comtat Venaiſſin f but 
the pontiff's memorials are now as Firtle regarded as his bulls; and the papal 
power is falling with increaſing velocity. | 5 : 
John Angelo Braſchi, born in 1717, was elected pope in 1775, and took 


upon him the name of Pius VI, 
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The Grand Signior's dominſons are divided into, 
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SS  SITVATION AND ExTENT. 
ength 1c qu... F 17 and 40 Eaſt long. 
Breadth goo Werren 30 and 49 North lat. 
ö Containing 181,400 ſquare miles, with 44 inhabitants to each 3 | 


| . | ' „ 

8 „Do NDED by Ruſſia, Poland, and Sclavpnia, on the 

; Bovvpag tis) North; by ircaffa, the Black Sea, i" Propontis 

Helleſpont, and Archipelago, on the Eaſt; by the Mediterranean, on the 

South; by the ſame ſea, and the Venetian and Auſtrian territories, on the 
RT ok DRE: . —— Le het 


＋ 


 Divifions, Subdiviſions. Chief Towns, Sq. M 
095»: $3 f Crimand Little Tarta- j ( Precop || —? 
| On the north coaſt of ry, and the ancient Brachiſeria 26, 200 
tte Black Sea are TauricaCherfoneſus* >'& Kaffee 
the provinces of | Wo N 1 
. e e < Budziac Tartary 1 Cezakow''' 12,000 
| ory „ Bellarabia FI} | 8,90 
5 | Moldavia, olim Da- 5 SW 
North of the Danube! cia — ; 1 | 
are the provinces of \ 75 . e 
| . | Walachia, another | 
part of the ancient ; 
1 Pacia ; — * 5 10, 500 
' Bulgaria, the eaſt idin  / 
part of the ancieat | | Nicopoli . 
Myna — 7 Siliſtria \ 17,000 
| | 915 | | | Scopia 
South of the Danube 2 Servia, the weſt part of \ 4 Belgrade | 
e . 4 Semendria 22,570 
: | rg Niſſa F 
Boſnia, part of the an- | Seraio 2,640 
L cient Illyricum 3:4; 


+ The Ruſſians in 1783 ſcized on the Crimea, the principal part of this diviſion, and 
dy a treaty ſigned January 9, 1784, the Turks ceded it to them, with the iſle of Taman 
and that part of Cuban which is bounded by the river of that name. The Turks have 

- now only the Tartar nations beyond the river Cuban, and from the Back Sea. Ss 
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* « The republic of Raguſa, though e by Sate. part of Turkeyin in 

is not under the Turkiſh government. It is an ariſtocratical ſtate, formed near 
the model of that pi Venice. Ke ee is in the hands of the nobility; 
chief of chg republic, who 1s, ſtyled rector, 1 is changed every, month, and clecd by 
tiny or lot. During his ſhort adtainiſtration; he lives in t palace, and wears -4 ” an al 
habit. As the Raguſans are unable to protect themſelves, they make uſe of gheir:wealth 
to procure them protectors, the chief of whom, for many years, was the grand bgnior. 
They endeavour. alſo. to keep, upon good terms with the Venetians, 4 other neigh- 
ng ſtates. But in the year 1783 a diſpute aroſe between them and the king of 
Naples, reſvecting a claim of {right to his appointing a commander of the Raguſan trcops. 

1. Was 9 — by the republic's putting itſelf under that kin ng protection. The city 
of Raguſa is not above two miles in circumference, but it is well built, and contains ſome 
handfome edifices. The ancient Epidaurus was ſituated not far ſrom this city. * 
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Soft, xi, sass AND Witte.) Nature has laviſhed upon the 
inhabitants of Turkey ull her bleſſings in thoſe four particulars. The ſol}, 
though unimproved, is lüxuriaiſt beyond deſcription; The air is falubri- 

-* ous, and friendly to the imagination, unleſs when it is corrupted from the 
mwmiighbouring countries, or through the. indolence and uncleanneſs of the 

Taurkiſh manner of living... The ſeaſons art here regular and pleafant, and 


baue been celebrated from the remoteſt times of antiquity. Ti Turks ate 
Ap iged to frequent bathings, by the purity and hole ſomeneſs of the water 
All over their domains. | one of Gas; 

WO UNTAINS:}* *Fheſeare the maſt celebrated sf afy in the world, and 


_- - eapthe ſame time often the molt fruitful. Mount Athos lies on a peninſula, 
tluuning into the Egkan ſea; the mounts Findus and Olympus, celebrated 
mn Grecian fables, ſeparkte Theſſaly from Epirus. Parhaſſus, in Achaia, 


go: Jo famous for being tohſecrated to the muſes, is well known, Mount 
Haemus is likewiſe often mentioned by the poets; but moſt of the other 


uinpontains have changed their names ; witneſs the mountaing Suha, Wi- 
tdttcoſka, Starag Plamina, and many others. Even the moſt celehtated - 
.» ©rajtis above mentioned, have modern names impoſed. upon them by the 
eus, their new maſtersf and others i Wir #etphbouttood; © 
Ts age The or r Black ſeaz7the Palus Mzotis, or ſea of Aſoph ; 
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* FIN PX the ſea of Marmora, high ſeparates Europe from Afia ; the Archipelago ; 
© , .  othe lonian ſea, aud the- Levant, aft e many evidences that Turkey in 
Furoe, partioulaely that part of itawhere Conſtantinople ſtands, of all 
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1 other countries, had the heſt claim to be miſtreſs of the world. 
3 Srigrs.] Phoſe bf the Helleſpont and..Boſphorous are joined to the 
Þ ſea off th, aid arg remarkable in modern qs well as ancient hiſtory. 
, The ſormer, Nix. the Helleſpont, ar Dardanelleh, is only two miles and 
- an half iprbreadth;:ahd- is famogg. for: the; of Xerxes over it when 


about} to invade Sneece, and of Alexander, in hig expedition againſt Aſia. 
The formen, for the morp eaſy tranſportation of bis numerous forces, laid 

a2 bridge of boats dv er it. It is alſo celebrated by the posts in the ſtory pf 

two lovers, Hero and Leander, of whom the latter \ſwam.acyaſs it to. his miſ- 
r unbappilygrgyined. The. Boſphocys is about the 
A dene but ſhas pot been o{0 much coclehrated by, hiftagjans and 


poc ns T2» 14.227: 3 KT 75 x * "WY i 
| Rrvexs.] The-Dayube, the Save, the Neiſter, the Neiper, and the Don, 
ure the beſt knowalttiyers.in thig.country.z,though many others have been 


celebrated by parts'and hiſtorians 1 | 
_  Lajsts.)}. Theſe tire 8 remarkahle, nor are they mentioned 
with any great applauſe, either by the ancients or moderns. The Lago di 
gSentgri biesan Albatia. It communicates with the Lago di Plave and the | 
Ia i Holti. Die Stymphalus, ſo famous for its har pies and ravenous 
bi in the Morea 5 and Peneus, from its qualities, is thought to be the 
which the Styx iſſues, conceived by the ancients to he the paſſage 
; Wgcön einn 8 W gs * 
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MTL AND MINERALS.] Turkey in Europe contains a variety of all 
ſorts of mines, and its marbles are eſteemed the fineſt in the world. 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS.) Theſe are excellent all over the Euro» 

an Turkey, eſpecially when aſſiſted by the. ſmalleſt degree of induſtry, 

ſides pot and garden herbs of almuſt every kind, this country produces 
in great abundance and perfection, oranges, lemons, citrons, pomegranates, 
grapes of an uncommon ſweetneſs, excellent figs, almonds, olives, and cot» 
ton. Beſides theſe, many drugs, not common in other parts of Eurupe, are 
produced here. . 

AxIAALs.] The Theſſalian or Turkiſh horfes are excellent both, for 
their beauty and ſervice. The black cattle are large, eſpecially in Greece. 
The goats are a moſt valuable part of the animal creation to the inbabit- 
ants, for the nutrition they afford, both of milk and fleſh. - The large 
eagles which abound in the neighbourhood of Badadagi, furniſh the beſt 
feathers for arrows for the Turkiſh archers, and they fell at an uncommou 
price. Partridges are very plentiful in Greece; as are all other kinds 
of fowls and quadrupeds all over 'Furkey in Europe; but the Turks and 
Mahometans in general are not very fond of animal food. 

ANT1QUITIES AND CUR10SITIES, Almoſt every ſpot of ground, 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 3 river, and every fountain in 
Greece, preſents the traveller with the ruins of a celebrated antiquity. On 
the Iſthmus of Corinth, the ruins of Neptune's temple, and the theatre 
where the Iſthmean games were celebrated, are ſtill vifible. Athens, 
which contains at preſent above 10, ooo inhabitants, is a fruitful ſource of 
the moſt magnificent and celebrated antiquities in the world ; a minnte ac- 
count of which would exceed the limits of this work: but it will be pra- 
per ta mention ſome of the moſt conſiderable. Among the autiquities of 
this once ſuperb city, are the remains of the temple of Minerva, built of 
white marble, and encompaſſed with forty-fix- fluted columns of the Doric 
order, forty-two feet high, and ſeven feet and a half in circumference : the 
architcave is adorned with baſſb relievos, admirably executed, repreſgnting 
the wars af the Athenians. To the ſouth-eaſt of the Acropolis, a citadel 
which defends the town, are ſeventeen beautiful columns of the Corinthian 
order, thought to be the remains of the emperor Adrian's palace. They 
are of fine white marble, about fifty feet high, including the capitals and 
baſes. Juſt without the city ſtands the temple of Theſeus, ſurrounded with- 
fluted columns of the Doric order : the portico at the weſt end is adorned 
with the battle of the Centaurs, in baſſo-relievo ; that at the eaſt end ap- 
pears to be a continuation of the ſame hiſtory ; and on the outſide of the 

rticos, in the ſpaces between the trigliphs, are repreſented the exploits of 
heſeus. On the ſouth-weſt of Athens is a beautiful ſtructuze, commonly 
called the Lantern of Demoſthenes ; this is a ſmall round edifice of 
white marble, the roof of which is ſupported by fix fluted columns af the 
Corinthian order, nine feet and a halt high; in the ſpace between the ga- 
lumns are pannels of marble ; and the whole is covered with a cupola, 
. carved with the reſemblance of ſcales ; and on the ſrieze are beautifully 
repreſented in relievo the labours of Hercules. Here are alſo to be ſeen 
the temple of the Winds; the remains of the theatre of Bacchus; of t 
magnificent acqueduct of the emperor Adrian; and of the temples 
of Jupiter Olympus, and Auguſtus. The remains of the temple of the 
oracle of Apollo are ſtill vifible at Caſtri, on the ſouth fide of mount Par- 
naſſus, and the marble ſteps that defcend to a pleaſant, running water, ſup- 
poſed. to be the renowned Caſtalian ſpring, with the niches for ſtatues in t 
rock, are ſtil} diſceraible. The famous cave of Trophonius is ſhill a natu- 
ral curioſity in Livadiæ, the old Bceotia, 5 
8 = 3-3  _ ©" Mount 
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Mount Athos, which has been already mentioned, and which is common. 
ly called Monto Santo, lies on a peninfula which extends into the Ægean 
ea, and is indeed a chain of mountains, reaching the whole length of the 
ee ſeven Turkiſh miles in length, and three in breadth: but 
t is only a ſingle mountain that is properly called Athos. This is ſo lofty, 
that on the top, as the ancients relate, the ſun- riſing was beheld four hours 
ſooner than by the inhabitants of the coaſt; and, at the ſolſtice, its ſhade 
reached into the Agora or market- place of Myrina, a town in Lemnos, 
which iſland was diſtant eighty-ſeven miles eaſtward. There are twenty. 
two convents on mount Athos, beſides a great number of cells and grottos, 
with the habitations of no leſs than fix thouſand monks and hermits; though 
the proper hermits, who live in grottos, are not above twenty : the other 
monks are anchorites, or ſuch as live in cells. Theſe Greek monks, who call 
themſelves the inhabitants of the holy mountain, are ſo far from being a ſet 
of ſlothful people, that, beſides their daily offices of religion, they cultivate 
the olive and yineyards, are carpenters, maſons, ſtone-cutters, cloth-workers, 
taylors, &c. They alſo live a verv auſtere life; their uſual food, inſtead of 
fleſh, being vegetables, dried olives, figs, and other fruit; onions, cheeſe, 
and on certain days, Lent excepted, fiſh, Their faſts are many and fevere ; 
which, with the healthfulneſs of the air, renders longevity'ſo common there, 
that many of taem live above an hundred years. It appears from lian, 
that anciently the mountain in general, and particularly the ſummit, was ac- 
counted very healthy, and conducive to long life: whence the inhabitants 
were called Macrobii, or long-lived. We are farther informed by Philo- 
ſtratus, in the life of Apollonius, that numbers of philoſophers uſed to re- 
tire to this mountain, for the better contemplation of the heavens, and of 
nature; and after their example the monks doubtleſs built their cells. 
CrTiEgs.] Conſtantinople, the capital of this great empire, is ſituated on 
the European fide of the Boſphorus# It was built upon the ruins of the 
ancient Byzantium, by the Roman emperor Conſtantine the Great, as 
a more inviting ſituation than Rome for the ſeat of empire. It became 
afterwards the capital of the Greek empire, and having eſcaped the 
deſtructive rage of the barbarous nations, it was the vreateft as well as the 
moſt heautiful city in Europe, and the only one, during the Gothic ages, in 
which there remained any image of the ancient elegance in manners and 
arts. While it remained in the poſſeſſion of the Greek emperors, it was the 
only mart in Europe for the commodities of the Eaſt Indies. It derived 
great advantages from its being the rendezvous of the cruſaders ; and being 
then in the meridian of its glory, the Enropean writers, in the ages of the 
cruſades, ſpeak of it with aſtoniſhment, 4 O what a vaſt city is Conſtan- 
tinople (exclaims one, when he firſt beheld it), and how beautiful! How 
many monaſteries are there in it, and how many palaces built with won- 
derful art! How many manufactures are there in the city, amazing to be- 
hold! It would be aſtonifhing to relate how ic abounds with all good 
things, with gold, filver, and ſtuffs of various kinds; for every hour ſhips 
arrive at this port with all things neceſſary for the uſe of man.” Conſtan- 
inople is at this day one of the fineſt cities in the world hy its ſituation and 
8 port. The proſpect from it is noble. The moſt regular part is the Be- 
ſeſtin, incloſed with walls, and gates, where the merchants have their ſhops 
excellently ranged. In another part of the city is the Hippodrome, 
an oblong ſquare of 300 paces by roo, where they exerciſe on horſe- 
back. The eidan, or parade, is a large ſpacious ſquare, the gen-ral re- 
fort af all ranks. On the oppoſite fide of, the port, are four towns, but 
ronſidered as a part of the ſuburbs, their diſtance being ſo ſmall, a perſon 
may ealily be heard on the other ide. They are named Ptra, 2 
WAITS | | Pacha, 
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Pacha, and Tophana. In Pera the foreign ambaſſadors and all the Franks 
or ſtrangers reſide, not being permitted to live in the city: Galata alſo is 
moſtly inhabited by Franks or Jews, and is a place of great trade. The 
city abounds with antiquities. The tomb of Conſtantine the Great is ſtill 

reſerved. The moſque of St. Sophia, once a Chriſtian church, is thought 
in ſome reſpects ta exceed in 2 and architecture St. Peter's at Rome. 
The city is built in a triangular form, with the Seraglio ſtanding on a point 
of one of the angles, from whence there is a proſpect of the delightful coaſt 
of the Leſſer Aſia, which is not to be equalled. When we ſpeak of the ſe- 
raglio, we do not mean the apartments in which the grand fignior's women 
are confined, as is commonly imagined, but the whole incloſure of the Ot- 
toman palace, which might well ſuffice for a moderate town, The wall 
which ſurrounds the ſeraglio is thirty feet high, having battlements, ein ra- 
ſures, and towers, in the ſtyle of ancient tortifications. There are in it 
nine gates, but only two of them magnificent ; and from one of theſe the 
Ottoman court takes the name of the Porte, or the Sub ime Porte, in all pub- 

lic tranſactions and records. Both the magnitude and population of Con- 
ſtinople have been greatly exaggerated by credulous travellers. It is ſurs 
rounded by a high and thick wall, with battlements after the Oriental man- 
ner, and towers, defended by a lined but ſhallow ditch, the works of whick 
are double on the land fide. The beſt authors think that it does not con- 
taia above 800,-00 inhabitants, three fourths of whom are ſaid to be 
Greeks and Armenians, and the reſt are Jews and Turks. Others ſuppoſe 
the inhabitants not to exceed 606,000. The city hath been frequently aſſail- 
ed by fires, either owing to the narrowneſs of the ſtreets and the ſtructure 
of the houſes, or the arts of the Janizaries. In Auguſt 1784, a fire broke 
out in the quarter ſituated towards the harbour, and ſpread into other quar- 
ters, and about 10,000 houſes, (moſt of which had been rebuilt fince the 
fire in 1752) wereconſumed. | 

Oppoſite to the ſeraglio, on the Afian fide, and about a mile and a half 
diſtant acroſs the water, is Scutari, adorned with a royal maſque, and a plea» 
ſant houſe of the grand ſignior. On the brow of an adjacent hill i 
a grand proſpe*t. In one view are the cities of Conſtantinople, Galata, an 
Pera, the ſmall ſeas of the Boſphorous and Propuntis, with the adjacent 
countries on each ſhore, 2 
As to the population, manners, religion, government, revenues, learning, 
military ſtrength, commerce, and manufactures of the Turks, theſe ſeveral 
heads depending on the fame principles all over the empire, ſhall be 
mentioned under Turkey in Aſia. 

Crrim-TarTaky or the Cx1mea, is the ancient Taurica Cherſoneſus, 
and is a peninſula, lying on the Euxine, or Black Sea, by which it is 
bounded on the weſt and ſouth, and on the eaſt and north-eaſt, by that 
of Aſoph. It is between 44 and 46 degrees of north latitude; and 34 and 
37 degrees of eaſt longitude. | 

This peninſula was eſteemed a part of Turkey in Europe, until it 
was ceded to Ruſha, in conſequence of the peace in 178:, Many cities 
were built on it by the Greeks, particularly thoſe of Kherſoa, Theodoſia, 
Panticapeum, and ſome others which carried on a great trade with the 
Scythians, as well as with the Greek cities on the continent. 

he mot conſiderable ri ers in the Crimea are thoſe of Karaſu and Sa- 
lagir, both of which take an eaſterly courſe. 

Of the towns in this part of the world we have but very flight deſcrip- 
tions; and indeed where the country has been ſo often the ſeat of war, and 
the inhabitants are ſtill ſo rude, very little can be expected from their build- 
jugs, Lady Craven, now the margravine of 3 who, without 2 * 
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had ac-efs to the beſt lodgings in the country, informs us, that “ Tartap's 
houſe is a very ſlight building of only one ſtorey, without any chair, table, 
or piece of wooden furniture. Large cuſhions are ranged round the room 
| for feats; and what is extremely convenient, there is more than double 
the ſpace of the room, behind the wainſcot, which draws back in moſt 
places; fo that in a place where the room appears exceedingly ſmall and 
_ confined, there is yet every conveniency to he met with.“ | 
Among the curioſities in this cauntry, we may reckon the ſource of the 
Aver Karaſu, which is ſituated among rocks, in a very romantic manner, and 
riſes in a conſiderable ſtream. It was viſited by lady Craven in 1786. No 
leſs wonderful are thoſe lakes which receive the rivulets without any viſible 
outlet: This celebrated female traveller mentions a houſe, near Sebaſtopoo}, 
ſituated in a very romantic manner at the foot of ſome rocks, from which 
iſſues many clear ſ prings that _—_ ſupply the houſes and baths with water. 
On the ſummit of theſe rocks, there are places where immenſe cables have 
cei tainly paſſed and been tied. The Tartars inſiſt that the ſea was once cloſe 
to the foot of them, and ſhips were faſtened there. Near Bacziſeria there 
is a mine of earth, exactly like ſoap, which is reckoned very good for the 
| kin; and vaſt quantities of it are conſumed by the women at Conſtantino- 
ple. Lady Craven beſtows the greateſt encomiums on the ſheep, which in 
this peninſula are innumerable, and afford the moſt beautiful and coſtly fleeces. 
The ſheep are all ſpotted ; the lambkins very beautiful, and they kill the ewes 
to have them before birth, when their ſkins have ſmall ſpots, and are ſmooth 
like the fineft and lighteſt fattins. Coats lined with theſe ſł ins are called Peliſ- 
ſes; and as a great number af theſe ſmall animals muſt be killed to make 
the lining of one coat, this is one of the fineſt preſents the empreſs can make 
to n ambaſſador. : | 
The>peninſula of the Crimea has a conſiderable trade in what is called 
Morocco leather, of various colours, which is to be had very cheap, and like 
fattin. At Bacziſeria there is a great trade of ſword-blades, knives and 


- hangers, many of which are not ta be diſtinguiſhed from ſuch as are made at 
- Pamaſcus, 


ISLANDS belonging to TURKEY in EUROPE, being 


part of Ancient Gazzce. + 


F Shall mention theſe iſtands chiefly for the ufe of ſuch readers as are 
converſant with angient hiſtory, of which they make fo diſtinguiſhed a 
rt. 5 | 

" Inn ROPONT, the ancient Eubcea, ſtretches from the ſouth-eaſt to the 
north-weſt, and on the eaſtern coaſt of Achaia or Livadia, It is 90 miles 
long, and 25 broad, and contains about 1300 ſquare miles. Here the 
' Pyrkiſh gallies lie, The tides on its coaſt axe irregular ; and the iſland it- 
ſelf is very fertile, producing, corn, wine, fruit, and catile, in ſuch abun- 
. all kinds of provifions are extremely cheap. The chief towns 


in the iſland are, Negropont, called by the Greeks Egri pos, ſituated on the 
Jouth-weſt coaſt of the iſtand, on the narroweſt 
Caſtel Roſſo, the ancient Caryſtus. 


IL mos, or $74 LIMENE, les on the north part of the Egean ſea or Ar- 
e and is almoſt a ſquare of 25 miles in length and breadth. 
Thaugh it produces corn and wine yet its principal riches ariſe from its mi- 
_ - neral earth, much uſed in medicine, 1 called terra Lemna, or 


* figillata, 


part of the ſtrait ; and 
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V 4 N becauſe it is ſealed up by the Turks, who receive from it a conſi- 
erablt revenue. . ; | 


Txzxzpos is remarkable only for its lying oppoſite to old Troy, and its 
being mentioned by Virgil as the place to which the Greeks retired, and ' 
left the Trojans in a fatal fecurity. it hath a tower of the ſame name. 

Scy Ros is about to miles in circumference, and is remarkable chiefly for 
the remains of antiquity which it contains: about 300 Greek families in- 
habit it. pd | * | 

Leszos, or MYTELENE, is about 60 miles lang, and is famous for the 
number of philoſphers and poets it produced. The inhabitants were for- 
merly noted for their prodigality. = 

Scio, or Cu ros, lies about 80 miles weſt of Smyrna, and is about 100 miles 


in circumference. . This iſland, though rocky and mountainous, produces 
excellent wine, but no corn. It is inbabited b 


y 100,000 Greeks, 10,000 
Turks, and about z, ooo Latins. It hath 300 churches, beſides chapels and 
monaſteries ; and a Turkiſh garriſon of 1400 men. The inhabitants have 
manufactures of ſilk, vglvet, gold and ſilver ſtuffs. The ifland likewiſe pro- 
duces oil and filk, and the leniifk-tree, or maſtic, from which the government 
draws its chief revenue. The women of this, and almoft all the other 
Greek iſlands, have in all ages been celebrated for their beauty, and 
their perſons have been the moſt perfect models of ſymmetry to painters and 
ſtatuaries. A late learned traveller, Dr. Richard Chandler, ſays, The 
beautiful'Greek girls are: the. moſt —_— ornaments of Scio. Many 
of theſe were fitting at the doors and windows, twiſting cotton or filk, 
or employed in ſpinning and needle- work, and accoſted us with familiarity, 
bidding us welcome as we paſſed. The ſtreets on Sundays and holidays are 
filled with them in groups. They wear ſhort petticoats, reaching only te 
their knees, with white filk or cotton hoſe. Their head-drefs, which is pe- 
culiar to the iſland, is a kind of turban, the linen fo white and thin it ſeem- 
ed ſnow. Their Hippers are chiefly yellow, with a knot of red fringe at the 
heel. Some wore them faſtened with a thong. Their garments were ſilk 
of various colours; and their whole appearance fo fantaſtic and hvely, as to 
afford us much entertainment. The Turks inhabit a ſeparate quarter, and 
their women are concealed,” Among the poets and hiſtorians ſaid to 
be born here, the inhabitants reckon Homer, and ſhew a little ſquare houſe, 
which they call Homer's ſchool: 5 = | | 
SAMOS fie oppoſite to Epheſus, on the coaſt of the Leſſer Aſia, about ſe 
ven miles from the continent. It is 30 miles long, and 15 broad. This 
land gave birth to Phythagoras, and is inhabited by Greek Chriſtians, who 
are well treated by the Turks, their maſters, The muſcadine Samian wine 
is in high requeſt ; and the iſland alſo produces wool, which they ſell to the 
French; oil, pomegranates, and filk. This iſland is ſuppoſed to have been 


the native country of Juno; and ſome travellers think that the ruinsof her 
temple, and of the ancient city Samos, are the fineſt remains of antiquity 
in the Levant, 


To the ſouth of Samos lies PaTwmos, about 20 miles in circumference, but 
ſo barren and dreary, that it may be called a rock rather than an ifland. It 
has, however, a convenient-haven ; and the few Greek monks whoare npon 
2 N ſhew a cave where St. John is ſuppoſed to have written the Apo- 
Faly Pie. | 

The CYcCLADES iſlands lie like a circle round Delos, the chief of them, 
which is ſouth of the iſſands Mycone and Tirſe, and almoſt midway hetween 
the continents of Atia and Europe. Though Delos is not above fix miles 
in circumference, it is one of the moſt celebrated of all the Grecian 
iſlands, as being the birth-place of Apollo and Diana, the magnificent 
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ruins of whoſe temples are fill viſible. This iſland is almoſt deſtitute 4 
inhabitants. ä 5 f * 
Paxos hes between the iſlands of Luxia and Melos. Like all the other 
Greek iſlands, it contains the moſt ſtriking and magnificent ruins of an- 
ie ; but is chiefly renowned for the beauty and whiteneſs of its 
. Czx160, or CyruEREA, lies fouth-ealt of the Morea, and is about co / 
miles in circumference, but rocky and mountainous, and chiefly remark- 

able for being the favourite refidence of Venus, | 
Sax rost is one of the moſt ſouthernmoſt iflands in the Archipelago, 
and was formerly called Califta, and afterwards Thera. Though ſeem- 
ingly covered with pumice-ſtones, yet, through the induſtry of the in- 
habitants, who are abuut 10, oco, it produces barley and wine, with ſome 
wheat. One-third of the people are of the Latin church, and ſubject to 
a popiſh biſhop. Near this iſland another aroſe of the ſame name, þ 
the bottom of the ſea, in 1707. At the time of its birth there was an 
earthquake, attended with moſt dreadful] lightnings and thunders, and 
boilings of the ſea for feveral days, fo that when it aroſe out of the ſea, 
it was a mere volcano, but the burning ſoon ceaſed. It is about 200 
feet abeve the ſea; and at the time of its firſt emerging, it was about a 
mile broad, and five miles in cireumference, but it has fance increaſed, 
Several other iſlands of the Archipelago appear to have had the like 
original; but the ſea in their neighbourhood is ſo deep as not to be 
fathomed. N 
The famous iſland of Ruopzs is ſituated in the 28th degree of eaſt 
Jongitude, and 36 degrees 20 minutes north latitude, about 20 miles 
ſouth-weſt of the continent of Leſſer Aſia, being about 60 miles. Jong, and 
25 broad. This iſland is healthful and pleaſant, and abounds in wine, 
and many of the neceſſaries of life; but the inhabitants import the ir corn 
ſrom the neighbouring country. The chief town of the ſame name, 
ſtands on the fide: of a hill fronting the ſea, and is three miles in circums 
ſerence, interſperſed with gardens, minarets, churches, and towers. 
The harbour is the grand ſignior's principal arſenal for ſhipping, and the 
place is eſteemed among the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes belonging to the Turks. 
The coloſſus of braſs, which anciently ſtood at the mouth of its harbour, 
and was 50 fathoins wide, was deſervedly accounted one of the wonders 
of the world: one foot being placed on each fide of the harbour, _ 
paſſed between its legs; and it held in one hand a light-houſe for the di- 
rection of mariners. The face of the coluſſus repreſented the fun, to 
whom this image was dedicated ; and its height was about 13; feet. The 
inhabitants of this iſland. were formerly maſters of the ſea; and the 
Rhodian law was the directory of the Romans in maritime affairs. The 
knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, after loſing Paleſtine,” took this ifland 
from the Turks in 1301, but loſt it to them in 1522, after a brave defence, 
and afterwards retired to Malta. | ON. 
CAN pr, the ancient Crete; is ſtill renowned for its hundred eities, for 
its being the birth place of Jupiter, the ſeat of legiſlature to al] Greece, 
and many other hiſtorical and political diſtinctions. It lies between 35 
and 36 degrees of north latitude, being 200 miles long, and 60 broad, 


almoſt equally diftant from Europe, Aſia, and Africa, and. contains 3220 


ſquare miles. The famous Mount Ida ſtands in the middle of the ifland, 
and is no better than a barren rock; and Lethe, the river of oblivion, is 
a torpid ſtream. Some of the vallies of this iſland produce wine, fruits, 
and corn; all of them are remarkably excellent in their kind. The fiege of 
Caadia, the capital of the iſland, in modern times, was far more y_ 
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TE bloody than that of * The Turks inveſted ĩt in e gr 
nite of the year 1645, and its Venetian garriſon, aſter bravely defen: "E 
itſelf againſt} 56 ſtorms, till the latter end of September 1669, made, at 
laſt, an honourable capitulation. The ſiege coſt the Turks 180, ooo men, 
and the Venetians 80,000. | | * | add 
Cyyrvs lies in the Levant ſea, about 30 miles diſtant from the coaſts of 
Syria and Paleſtine.” It is 150 miles long, aud'70 broad, and lies at almoſt 
au equal diſtance from Europe and Africa, It was formerly famous for! 
the worſhip of Venus, the Cyprian goddeſs; and, during the time of the 
Cruſades, was a rich flouriſhing kingdom, inhabited by Chiriſtians. I 
wine, eſpecially that which grows at the bottom of the celebrated Mount 
Olympus, is the moſt palatable and the richeſt of all that grows in the 
Greek iſlands, Nicoſia is the capital, in the midſt of the country, and 
the ſec of a Greek archbiſhop : indeed, moſt part of the inhabitants of the 
8 Greeks. Famaguſta, its ancient enpital, has a good harbour; 
and the natural produce of the iſland is ſo rich, that many European na- 
tions find their account in keeping conſuls refiding upon it; but the op- 
preſſions of the Turks have depopulated and impoveriſhed it to a ſurpriſin 
degree, that the revenue they get from it does not exceed 1250l. I 
ear. The iſland produces great quantities of grapes, from which excel 
Er wine is made; and alſo cotton of a very fine quality is here'cultivated; 
agd vil, ſilk, and turpentine.” Its female inhabitants do not degenetate 
from their anceſtors as devotees to Venus; and Paphos, that. ancient eat 
of pleaſure and corruption, is one of the diviſſons of the iſland. "Richard 
Hub of England, ſubdued Cyprus, on account of its king's treachery; 
add its royal title was transferred to Gay Lufignan, king of Jeruſalem, 
from whence it paſſed to the Venetians, who ſtil bold that empty 
nour. | . 3 ; 
The iſlands in the Tonian ſea are, S tENWZI, Srtvaii, Zante, Cx- 
HALO NIA, SANTAMAURA, Cok fu, Fav, and others of ſmaller note, 
particularly Iſola del Compare, Which would not deſerve mention, had it 


not been the ancient Ithaca, the birth place and kingdom of Ulyſſes, Theſe 


illands in general are fruitful, and belong to the Venetians. 
Zante has a populous capital of the ſame name, and is a place of con» 


fiderable trade, eſpecially” in currants, grapes, and wine. The citade] is 
erected on the top of a large hill, ſtrong by nature, but now little better 


than a heap of ruins. Here is a garriſon of 500 men, but their chief 


dependence'is on their fleet and the iſland of Corfu. The inhabitants of 


Zante are about 30,000, moſtly, Greeks, and friendly to ſtrangers. Corfu, 
which is the capital of that iſland,” and the reſidence of the governor-zeneral 


qver all the other iſlands, is a place of great ſtrength, and its circum» | 
ference about four miles. The Venetians are ſaid to concern themſelves | 


very little about the welfare or government of theſe iſlands, ſo that the 


inhabitants, who are generally Greeks, bear a very indifferent character. 
Their number at Corfu is eſtimated at 50, oo, and their manners more 


ſevere than at Zante, © 
: , 
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is alſo ſuperior to them in the ſerenity of its air, the fertility of 
ts foil, the deliciouſneſs of its fruits, the fragrancy and balſamic qualities 


pf its plants, ſpices, aud gums; the ſalubrity of its drugs; - the quantity, 
vo -- ll — —4ů—ů— moment ein nn —— _ Yauetyy 
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A Aſia exceeds Europe and Africa in the extent. of its territories, it 
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variety, beauty, and value of its gema; the richneſs. of ity metals, a; 
- the fineneſs of | its ſilks and cottons. It was in Aſia, according wh, 
facred records, that the all- wiſe Creator planted. le gargen of Eden, in 
which he formed the firſt man and firſt waman, from whom the race of 
mankind was to ſpring. Afia became again the nurſery of the world 
aſter the deluge, whence. the deſcendants of Noah diſperſed their various 
colonies. into all the other parts of the globe. It was in Aſia that God 
paced his once ſavourite people, the Hebrews, whom he enlightened by 
xevelations delivereck hy the prophets, and to whom he gave the Oracles 
Truth. It was here that the great and merciful work of our redemp- 
tion was accompliſhed by his divine Son; and it was from hence that th 
kght of his glorious goſpel was carried with amazing rapidity into all 
the known nations by lus diſciples and followers. Here the firſt Chriſtian 
churches were founded, and the Chriſtian faith miraculauſly propagated 
ee even with the blood of innumerable martyrs. It was in Aſia 
the firſt edifices were reared, and the firſt empires founded, while the 
other. parts of the globe were inhabited only by wild animals. Qn all 
theſe accounts, this quarter claims a ſuperiority over the reſt; but it muſk 
be owned, that a great change hath happened in that part of it called 
Turkey, which hath loſt much of its ancient ſplendor; and from the moſt 
lous and beſt cultivated ſpot in Aſia, is become a wild and unculti- 
uated-deſert. The other parts of Aſia continue much in their former 
condition, the ſoil being as remarkable for its fertility, as moſt of the in- 
babitants for their indolence, eſſeminacy, and luxury. This effeminacy is 
chieffſy owing to the warmth of the climate, though in ſome meaſure 
heightened by cuſtom and education; and the ſymptoms of it are more or 


tTefs viſible, as the ſeveral nations are ſeated "nearer or farther from the 


north. Hence the Tartars, who live near the ſame latitudes with us, are 
as brave, hardy; ftrong, and vigorous, as any European nation. What is 
wanting in the adult uw of their bodies among the Chineſe, Mogut- 
Indians, and all the inhabitants of the moſt ſouthern regions, is in a great 
- meaſure made up to them by the vivacity of their minds, and ingenuity 
in various kinds of workmanſhip, which our moſt ſkilful mechanics have 
in vain endeavoured. to imitate. | 
- This vaſt extent of territory, was ſucceſſively governed in paſt times yy 
the Aſſyrians, the Medes, the Perſians, and the Greeks; but the immenſe 
regions of India and China were little known to Alexander, or the con- 
querors of the ancient world. | Upon the decline of thoſe empires, great 
part of Afia fubmitted to the Roman arms; and afterwards, in the middle 
ages, the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, or, as they were uſually called, Sara · 
cens, founded in Aſia, in Africa, and in Europe, a more extenſive em- 
ire than that of Cyrus, Alexander, or even the Roman, when in its 
— of power. The Saracen greatneſs ended with the death of Tamer- 
lane; and the Turks, conquerors on every fide, took poſſeſſion of the 
middle regions of Aſia, which they ſtill enjoy. Beſides the countries 
poſſeſſed by the Turks and Ruſſians, Aſia contains at preſent three large 
empires, the Chineſe, the Mogul, and the Perſian, upon which the leſſer 
kingdoms and ſovereignties of Aſia re depend. The prevailing 
form of government in this diviſion of the globe is abſolute monarchy. 
If any of them can be ſaid to enjoy ſome ſhare of 3 it is the wander- 
ing tribes, as the Tartars and Arabs. Many of the Aſiatic nations, when 
the Dutch firſt came among them, could not conceive how it was poſſible 
for any people to live under any other form of government than that of a 
3 monarchy; Turkey, Arabia, Perſia, part of Tartary and part of 
India, ' profeſs 
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ahometaniſm, The Perhan and Indian Mahometans 
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are of the TeX of Hali, and. the others of that of Omar; bit both 
own -Mahomet for their lawgiver, ,and the Koran for their rule of 
faith and life, Ia the other parts of Tartary, India, China, Japan, and 
the. Afgatic Iſlands, they are generally heathens and idolaters. _ [ews are 
to be found every where in Afia, Chriſtianity, though planted here with 
wonderful rapidity py the apoſtles and primitive fathers, ſuffered an almoſt 
total let erte conqueſts oſ the Saracens, and. afterwards of the 
Türks. Incredible indeed have been the hazards, perils, and ſufferings af 
popiſi miſſionaries, to propagate their doctrines in the molt diſtant regi- 
ons, and among the groſſeſt idolaters j but their labours Have hitherto 
er Sipreys owing, in a great meaſure to their dyn avarice, and 
rice and profligacy of the Europeans who refort thither . 
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of wealth and dominion. © .. | .. 

Tb prineipal languages ſpoken in Aſia are, the modern Greek, thi 
Turkiſh, the Ru the Tartarian, the the Arabic, the Ma- 


| upon the coaſts of India and China. | 
The continent of Aſia is ſituated between 25 and 180 degrees of 
Jongitude, and between the equator and go degrees of north latitude. It 
' is, about 4 40 miles in length, Nom the Durdanblles on the welt, to the 
 eaſterh ſnore of Tartary; and about 3380 miles in breadth, from the moſt 
| ſourhern' part of Malacca, to the moſt northern cupe of Nova Zechbla. 
unded by the Frozen Ocean on the north; on the weſt it is ſepa» 


om Africa by the Red Sea, and from Europe by the Levant 7 
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| rate | 4 

| Mediterranean, the Archipelago, the Helleſpom, the ſra of Man 
| horas; the Black Sea; the river Don, and à f —_ 
to the rer Tobol, afiff from thence to the river Oby, which falls into 

| the" Frozen Ocean. On the eaſt, it is bounded by the Pacific Ocean, or 
South Sea, , which ſeparates it from America; and on the fonth, hy the 
,regops which. divide, this conntey are-as follow; 1, n oils | 
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. Ar the'liflahds Gf wks ee ene already deſerided in the Levar a 
T4 belonging to the Turks) lie in the Facific'or 50 85 and 
Indian Seas; of which tlie principal; here the Eurepeahs trader have 


ſettlements, are, 
Ifands. Towns. - Sq Miles. Trade withor belong tol 
The Japaneſe iſles Jeddo, Meaco 138,000;Dutch 
The Ladrones Guam  —— Spain 
Formoſa Tai-ouan-fou 17990) China 
—_ 33 | 11,900 } 
The Philippines anilla — 5008 
Fhe — any or Clove iſles Victoria Fort, Ternate 5 Dutch 
The Banda, or Nutmeg iſtes'Lantor — Dutch 
Amboyna furrounding Amboyna ——— 40% Dutch 
elebes 5 the We Macaſſer — 68, 00 Putch 
SGilolo, &c. ) & Banda iſles ) |Gilolo — 10,400|DutcH 
f Borneo Borneo, Caytongee 228, 00 All, nations 
The Sunda iſles Fern Achen, Bencoolen 129,000 Engliſh and Dutch 
Java, &c. Batavia, Bantam 38,250 Dutch 
The Andaman & Nicobar iſles Andaman, Nicobar All nations 
Ceylon — — Candy — 27,300 Dutch 
The Maldives — Caridon — All nations | 
Bombay —w—— Bombay k- Engliſh 
The Kurile iſles, and thoſe in the ſea of Kamtſchatka, lately 
diſcovered by the Ruſſians — — Ruſſia. 


i * Georgia hath lately put itſelf under the protection of Ruſſia. 
. fu 927 TURKEY 
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TURKEY IN ASIA. 
SITUATION AND ExTexT. 


x Miles. Degrees. 8 | Sq. Miles. 
Length 1000 ea ſ 27 and 46 eaſt longitude, 


Breadth Boo 28 and 45 north latitude. c 52088. y 


| 'F) OUNDED by the Black Sea and Circaſſia on the 
BouNnDARIES-] North; by Perſia on the Eaſt; by Arabia and the 


Levant Sea, on the South; and by the Archipelago, the Helleſpont, and 


Propontis, which ſeparate it from Europe, on the Weſt. 
-” Divifions, — © © \Sub-divifions, '' - | Chief Towns. 


1. Eyraca Arabic or Chaldea Raſſora and Bagdad. 
| | 2. Diarbec, or Meſopotamia Diarbec, Orfa, &c. : 
The eaſtern © © 3» Curdiſtan or. Aſſyria * Mouſul and Betlis. 115 
Ip 4. Turcomania or Armenia Erxzerum and Van. 
provinces are 5. Georgia, ineluding Men- | 


part of Circaſſia 1 a 
1. Natolia Proper c 5 we 1 Smyrna, and 
Natolia, or the | . TOE . pheſus. 

Leſſer Aſia, 2. Amaſia — | — © Amafia, Trapezond, and 


Sinope. 
on the welt, 3. Aladulia — — — , Ajazzo and Marat, 


4. Caramania — —-,.  Satalia and Teraſſo. 
cus, Tyre, Sidon, Tripoli, 


TERS Sea. Scanderoon, & Jeruſalem. 


Eaſt of the Le- ee with Paleſtine, or ö 15 85 Antioch, Damaſ- 


the Holy Land. 


9 


Mouvraixs.] | Theſe are famous in ſacred as well as profane uritin 
The moſt remarkable are, Olympus, Taurus and Anti- taurus; Saule 
and Ararat; Lebanon; and Hermon. Tt | 
Rivees.) The ſame may be obſerved of the rivers, which are the 
Evphrates, Tigris, Orontes, Meander, Sarabat, Kara, and Jordan. 
Aix AND CLIMATE.] Though both are delightſul in the utmoſt de- 
gree, and naturally ſalubrious to the human conſtitution, yet fuch- is the 
equality with which the Author of nature has diſpenſed his benefits, that 
urkey, both in Europe and Aſia, is often viſited by the plague 3 a fright- 
ful ſcourge to mankind wherever it takes place, but here doubly deſtructive, 
from the native indolence of the Turks, and their ſuperſtitious belief in a 
predeſtination, which prevents them from uſing the proper precautions to 
defend themſelves againſt this calamity. | 
Soit AND PRODUCE, ] As this country contains the moſt fertile pro- 
vinces of Aſia, I need ſcarcely inform the reader that it produces all the 
luxuries of life in the utmoſt abundance, notwithſtanding the indolence of 
its owners. Raw filk, corn, wine, oil, honey, fruit of every ſpecies, 
coffee, myrrh, frankincenſe, and odoriferous plants and drugs, are natives 
here almoſt without culture, which is: practiſed chiefly by Greek and Ar- 
menian Chriſtians. The olives, citrons, lemons, oranges, figs, and dates, 
produced in theſe provinces, are highly delicious, and in ſuch plenty, that 
they coſt the inhabitants a mere trifle, and it 1s faid, in ſome places nothing. 
Their aſparagus is often as large as a man's leg, and their grapes far 3 
ty thoſe 
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erelia and Imaretta, and Teflis, Amarchia, & Gonie. | 
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N 
thoſe of other countries in largeneſs. In ſhort, nature has brought all Heł 
produdtions here to the higheſt perfection. | 

AvIMAL PRODUCTIONS BY Þ The fame may be ſaid of their animals. 
SEA AND LAND. The! breed of the Turkiſh and Arabian 
horſes, che latter eſpecially, are valuable beyond any in the world, and 
have confiderably improved that of the Engliſh. We know of no quadru- 
peds that are peculiar to theſe countries, but they contain all that are neceſ- 
ſary for the nſe of mankind. Camels are here in much requeſt, from their 
ſtrength, their agility, and, above all, their -moderation- in eating and 
drinking, Which is greater than that of any otber known animal. Their 
manufacture, known by the name of camlets, was originally made by a 
mixture of camels hair and filk, though it is now often made with wool 
and ſilk. Their kids and ſheep are exquiſite eating, and are ſaid to ſurpaſs, 
in flavour and taſte, thoſe of Europe; but their own butchers meat, beef 
particularly, is not fo fine.. | | : 
As to birds, they have wild'fowl-in- vaſt perfection; their oſtriches are 
| — known by e ſwiftneſs in running, and ſtupidity. The 
Roman epieures prized no fiſh except lampreys, mullets and oyſters, but 
thoſe that were found in Aa. ri | 128825 2 80 oe : . 
METALS AND MINERALS] This country contains all the metals 
chat ure io be found in the richeſt kingdoms and provinces in Europe; 
and its medicinal ſprings and baths excerd thoſe of any in the known 
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| EE population of 
| cusr ons, AND DIVERSIONS, 1 this preat country 
% dy no means equal either to its extent or fertility, nor have the beR 


13 able to aſcertain it, becauſe of the uncertainty of its 
-Hiemts: It certainly is not ſo great as it was before the Chriſtian æra, or 
even under the Roman emperors; owing to various cauſes, and above all, 
to the tyrarmy under which the natives live, and their polygamy, which 
is undoubtedly an enemy to population, as may be evinced from many 
reaſons; and particularly, becauſe the Greeks and Armenians, among 
whom ft is not praiſed, are incomparably more - prolific than the 
Turks, notwithſtanding the rigid ſubjection ia which they are kept 5 
the latter. The plague is another cauſe of depopulation. The Turkiſh 
emperor, however, has more ſubjects than any two European princes. 
. As to the inhabitants, they are generally well made and robuſt men; 

when young, their complexions are fair, and their faces handſome ; their 


= hair and eyes are black or dark brown. The women, when young, are d 
= commonly handſome, but they generally look old at thirty. In their de- h 
4 meanour, the Turks are rather hypocondriac, grave, ſedate, and paſſive; b 
but when agitated by paſſion, furious, raging, ungovernable; big with n 
diffimulation, jealous, ſuſpicious, and vindiftive beyond conception; in d 
matters of religion, tenacious, tuperſtitious, and moroſe. Though the 8 
generality feem hardly capable of much -benevolence, or even humanity 
with regard to Jews, Chriſtians, or any who differ from them in religious ar 
matters, yet they are far from being devoid of ſocial affections for thoſe of ne 
their own religion. | Put intereſt is their ſupreme good, and when that WI 
comes in competition, all ties of relig on, conſanguinity, or friendſhip, ſat 
are wir the generality ſpeedily diſſoi ved. The morals of the Afiatic br 
| Turks are far pretcrable to thoſe of the European. They are-hoſpitable ſhe 
| to ſtrungers; and the vices of ararice and inhumanity reign chiefly —_— 
| ag $ the 
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| uſe of wine; though in private many of them indulge themſelves in the 
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their great men. They ate likewiſe ſaid to be charitable to one another, 
and punctual in their dealings. Their charity and public ſpirit is moſt 
conſpicuous in their building caravanſeras, or places of entertainment, on 
roads that are deſtitute of accommodations, for the refreſhment of poor 
ilgrims or travellers. With the ſame laudable view they ſearch out the 
ſprings, and dig wells, which in theſe countries are a luxury to weary 
travellers. The Turks fit croſs- legged upon mats, not only at their meals 
but in company. Their ideas, except what they acquire from opium, 
ate ſimple and confined, ſeldom reaching without the walls of their own 
houſes ; where they fit. converſing with their women, drinking coffee, 


ſmoking tobacgo, or chewing opium They have little curiofity to- Be 


informed of the ſtate of their own, or any other country. If a viſier, 
baſhaw, or other * turned out, or ſtrangled, they ſay no more 
on the occaſion, than that there will be a new viſier or governor, ſeldom 
enquiring into the reaſon of the diſgrace of the former miniſter. * They: 
are perfect ſtrangers to wit and agreeable converſation. They have few 
printed books, and ſeldom read any other than the Koran, and the com- 
ments upon it. Nothing is negociated in Turkey without preſents; and 
here juſtice may commonly be bought and ſold, 55 

The Turks dine about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and they ſup at 
five in the winter, and fix in the ſummer, and this is their principal meal: 
Among the great people, their diſhes are ſerved up one by one ; but they 
have neither knife or fork, and they are not permitted by their religion 
to uſe gold or filver ſpoons. Their victuals are always high ſcaſoned. 
Rice is the common food of the lower ſort, and ſometimes it is boiled up 
with gravy ;. but their chief diſh is pilan, which is mutton and "fowl 
boiled ta rags, and the rice being boiled quite dry, the ſoup is high-ſea- 
ſoned, and poured upon it. They drink water, « ſherbet, and coffee ; 
and the only debauch they know is in opium, which gives them ſenſations 
reſembling thoſe of intoxication, Gueſts of high rank ſometimes have 
their beards perfumed by a female ſlave of the family. They are tempe- 
rate and ſober from a, principle of their religion, which forbids them the 


uſe of ſtrong liquors. Their common ſalutation is by an 1nclination of 
the head, and laying their right hand on their breaſt, They ſleep in 
linen waiſtcoats and drawers, upon mattreſſes, and cover themſelves with 
a quilt, Few or none of the conſiderable inhabitants of this vaſt empire 
have any notion of walking or riding either for health or diverſion. , The 
moſt religious among them find, however, ſufficient exerciſe when they 
conform: themſelves to the frequent ablutions, prayers, and rites preſcrib- 
ed them by Mahomet. 
Their active diverſions conſiſt in ſhooting at a mark, or tilting it with 
darts, at which they are very expert. Some of their great men are fond of 
hunting, and take the field with numerous equipages, which are joined 
by their inferiors; but this is often done for political purpoſes, that they 
may know the ſtrength of their dependents. Within doors, the cheſs or 
draught-board are their uſual amuſements; and if they play at chance 
games they never bet money, that being prohibited by the Koran. | 
Dakss.] The men ſhave their heads, leaving a lock on the crown, 
and wear their beards long. They cover their heads with a turban, and 
never put it off but when they fleep. - Their ſhirts are without collar or 
wriſtband, and over them they throw a long veſt, which they tie with a 
ſaſh, and over the veſt they wear a looſe gown ſomewhat ſhorter. Their 
breeches, or drawers, are of -a piece with their Rockings; and inſtead of 
ſhoes they wear flippers, which thev put off when they enter a temple or 
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houſe. They ſuffer no Chriſtians, or other people, to wear white _ 
bans. The dreſs of the women differs little from that of the men, only 


they wear ſtiffened caps upon their heads with horn: ſomething like a a 
mitre, and wear their hair down, When they appear abroad, they are ſo 


muffled up as not to be known 0 neareſt relation. Such of the 
women as are virtuous make no uſe of paint to heighten their beauty, or 


to diſguiſe their complexion; but they often tinge their hands and feet 


with Benna, which gives them a Pre yellow. The men make uſe of the 
ſame expedient to colour their beards, 1 

Max AIA GES.] Marriages in this country are chiefly negociated by the 
ladies, When the terms are agreed upon, the bridegrogm pays down a 
ſum of money, a licence is taken out from the cadi, or proper magiſtrate, 
and the parties are married. The bargain e as in other na- 
tions, with mirth and jollity; and the moneß & generally employed in 
furniſliing the houſe of the young couple. They are not allowed by their 
law more than four wives, but they may have as many concubines 3s they 
can maintain, Accogdingly, befides their wives, the wealthy Turks keep 
a kind of ſeraglio of women; but all theſe indulgences are ſometimes in- 
ſufficient to gratify their unnatural deſires. | | | 

FuxERALSs.] The burials of the Turks are decent. The corpſe is 
attended by the relations, chanting paſſages from the Koran; and after 
being depoſited in a moſque (for ſo they call their temples), they are bu- 
ried in a field by the ĩman or prieſt, who pronounces a funeral ſermon. at 
the time of the interment, The male relations expreſs their ſorrow by 
alms and prayers ; the women, by decking the tomb on certain days with 
flowers and green leaves; and in mourning for a huſband they wear a par- 
ticular head-drefs, and leave off all finery for twelve months. | 

Reticion.] The eſtabliſhed religion is the Mahometan, fo called from 


Mahomet the author of it; ſome account of whom the reader will find 


in the following hiſtory of Arabia, the native country of that impoſtor. 
The Turks profeſs to be of the ſect of Omar; but theſe are ſplit into as 
many ſectaries as their neighbours the Chriſtians. _ There is no ordination 
among their clergy ; any perſon may be a prieſt that pleaſes to take the 
Habit, and perform the functions of his order, and may lay down his office 
when he pleaſes. I heir chief prieſt, or mufti, ſeems to have great power 
in the ſtate, W 
ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS } The Turkiſh government having 
or CHRISTIANS. (mea theſe into part of its finan- 
ces, they are tolerated where they are moſt profitable; but the hardſhips 
impoſed upon the Greek church are ſuch, as muſt always diſpoſe that 
poets to favour any revolution of government. Conſtantinople, Jeruſa- 
em, Alexandria, and Antioch, are patriarchates ; and their heads are in- 
dulged, according as they pay for their privilege, with a civil as well as an 
eccleſiaſtical authority over their votaries. The ſame may be ſaid of the 
Neſtorian and Armenian patriarchs; and every great city that can pay for 
the privilege, has its archbiſhop or biſhop. | male chriſtians pay 


alſo a capitation tax from ſeventeen years old to fixty, according to their 


ſtations. 


LANGUAGE.) The radical languages of this empire are the Sclavonian, 
which ſeems to Have been the a ue ue of the ancient Turks ; the 
Greek modernized, but ſtill bearin Wa to the old language; the 
Arabic and the Syriac, a dialect of which is ſtill ſpoken,—A ſpecimen ot 
the modern Greek follows in their paternoſter. | 
. Pater hemas, opios ih, ees tos curanous : bagigfthito to onoma ſou: na cli 
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ptſemi hemas doxe hemas jemoren : he f choraſe hemos 16 crimata hemon it zone; | 


ie bemas fichoraſomen ekinous opouu e mas adikeuuke men ternes hemdis is 10 
* piraſmo, alla ſeſon hemas apo to kaxo, Amen. 


Lexx AND LEARNED MEN. ] The Turks, till of late, profeſſed 4 
ſovereign contempt for our learning, Greece, which was the native coun- 
try of genius, arts, and ſciences, produces at preſent, beſides Turks, nu- 
merous bands of Chriſtian biſhops, prieſts, and monks, who in general are 
as ignorant as the Turks themſelves, and are divided into various abſurd 
ſects of what they call Chriſtianity. The education of the Turks ſeldom 
extends farther than reading the Turkiſh language, and the Koran, and 
writing a common letter. Some of them yaderſtand aſtronomy, ſo far as 
to calculate the time of ayfeclipſe ; but the number of theſe being very 
ſmall, they are looked updn as . perſons. | 

ANTIQUIT1LES AND CURIOS1 4 Theſe are fo various, that they 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, have furniſhed matter for my 
voluminous: publications, and others are appearing every day. Theſe 
countries contained all that was rich and magnificent in architecture and 
ſculpture ; and neither the barbarity of the Turks, nor the depredations 
they have ſuffered from the Europeans, ſeem to have diminiſhed their 
number. They are more or lefs pre according to the air, foil, or 
climate, in which they ſtand, and all of them bear deplorable marks of 
neglect. Many of the fineſt temples are converted into Turkifh moſques, 
or Greek churches, and are more disfigured than thofe which remain in 
ruins. Amidſt'ſuch a plenitude of curioſities, all that can be done here 
is to ſele& ſome of the moſt ſtriking; and I ſhall begin with Balbec and 
Palmyra, which form the pride of all antiquity. | TE 

Balbec is fituated on a riſing plain, between "Tripoli in Syria, and Da- 
maſcus, at the foot of Mount Libanus, and is the Heliopolis of Cœlo 


Syria. Its remains of antiquity diſplay, according to the beſt judges, the 


boldeſt plan that ever was attempted in architecture. The portico of the 
temple of Heliopolis is inexpreſſibly ſuperb, though disfigured by two 
Turkiſh towers The hexagonal court behind it is now known only by 
the magnificence of its ruins. The walls were adorned with Corinthian 
pilaſters and ſtatues, and it opens into a quadrangular court of the ſame 
taſte and grandeur. The great temple to which this leads is now. {6 
ruined, that it is known only by an entablature, ſupported by nine lofty 
columns, each conſiſting of three pieces joined together, by iron pins; 
without cement. Some of thoſe pins are a foot long, and a foot in 
diameter; and the ſordid Turks are daily at work to deſtroy the columns 
for the ſake of the iron. A ſmall temple is ſtill ſtanding, with a pedeſtal 
of eight columns in front, and fifteen in flank, and every where richly 
ornamented with figures in alto relief, expreſſing the heads of gods, 
heroes, and emperors, and part of the ancient mythology. To the weſt 
of this temple is another, of a circular form, of the Corinthian and Tonic 
order, but disfigured with Turkiſh moſques and honfes. The other parts 
of this ancient city are proportionably beautiful and ſtupendous. 
Various have been the conjecturts concerning the ſounders of theſe 
immenſe buildings. The inhabitants of Afia atcribe them to Solomon, 
but ſome make them fo modern as the time of Antoninus Pius, Perhaps 
they are of different æras; and though that prince and his ſucceſſots may 
have rebuilt ſome part of them, yet the boldneſs of their architecture, the 
beauty of their ornaments, and the ſtupendous cxecution of the whole, 
leem to fix their foundation to a period before the Chriſtian æra, but with- 
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out N to the ancient times of the Jews or Phœnicians, who pro. 
bably knew little of the Greek ſtyle in building and ornamenting. Bal 
bec is at preſent a little city, encompaſſed with a wall. - The inhabitants, © 
who are about 50:0 in number, chietly Greeks, live in or near the cireu- 
lar temple, in houſes built out of the ancient ruins. A free-ſtone quarry, 
in th: neighbourhood, furniſhed the ſtones for the body of the temple 
and one of the ſtones, not quite detached from the bottom of the quarry, 
is o, feet long, 14 broad, and 1 feet five inches deep, and reduced to 
our meaſue is 1135 tons. A coarſe white marble quarry, at a gieater 
diſtance, furniſhed the ornamental parts, | ; 
Palmvra, or, as it was called by the ancients, Tadmor in the Deſert, 
is ſituated in the wilds of Arabia Petræa, about 33 deg. of N.4at. and 200 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Aleppo. It is approached through a narrow 
plain, lined as it were with the remains of antiquity ; and, opening all 
at once, the eye is preſented with the mqſt ſtriking objects that are to be 
found in the world. The temple of the Syn lies in ruins ; but the acceſs 
to it is through a vaſt number of beautiful Corinthian columns of white 
marble, the grandeur and beauty of which can only be known by the 
plates of it, which have been drawn and publiſhed by Mr. Wood, who, 
with his friends, paid it a viſit ſome years ago, purpoſely to preſerve ſome 
remembrance of ſuch a curioſity. As thoſe drawings, or copies from 
them, are now common, we muſt refer the reader to them, eſpecially as 
he can form no very adequate ideas of the ruins from a printed relation. 
Superb arches, amazing columns, a colonade extending 4000 feet in 
length, terminated by a noble mauſoleum, | temples, fine porticos, 

riſtyles, s intercolumniat ions, and entablatures, all of them in the higheſt 
fie, and finiſhed with the moſt beautiful materials, appear on all hands, 
but ſo diſperſed and disjointed, that it is impoſſible from. them to form an 
idea of the whole when perfect. Theſe ſtriking ruins are contraſted by the 
miſerable huts of the wild Arabs, who reſide in or near them. 

Nothing but ocular proof could convince any man, that, fo ſuperb a 
city, formerly 10 miles in circumference, could exiſt in the midſt of 
what now are tracts of barren uninhabitable ſands. Nothing however is 
more certain than that Palmyra was formerly the capital of a-great king- 
dom; that it was the pride as well as the emporium of the eaſtern world, 
and that its merchants dealt with the Romans, and the weſtern nations, 
for the merchandiſes and luxuries of India and Arabia. Its preſent 
altered ſituation, therefore, can be accounted for only by natural cauſes, 
which have turned the moſt fertile tracts into barren deſerts. The 
Aſiatics think that Palmyra, as well as Balbec, owes its original to Solo- 
mon; and in this they receive ſome countenance from ſacred hiſtory. In 
profane hiſtory it is not mentioned before the time of Marc Anthony ; 
and its moſt ſuperb buildings are thought to be of the lower empire, about 
the time of Gallienus : Odenathus, the laſt king of Palmyra was highly- 
careſſed by that emperor, and even declared Auguſtus, His widow Ze- 
nobia reigned in great glory for ſome time, aud Longinus, the celebrated 
critic, was her fecretary. Not being able to brook the Reman tyranny, 
ſhe declared war againſt the emperor Aurelian, who took her priſoner, 
led her in triumph to Rome, and butchered her principal nobility, and 
among others the excellent Longinus. He afterwards deſtroyed her city, 
and maſſacred its inhabitants, but expended large ſums out of Zenobia's 
treaſures in repairing the temple of the. Sun, the majeſtic ruins of which 
have been mentioned. This jt muſt be acknowledged is but a very 
ke account of that celebrated city; nor do any of the Falwyrene in 


1 ſcription 


made ſome efforts to reſtore it to its ancient ſplendor, but without effect, 


for it dwindled by degrees to its preſent wretched flate, It has been ob- 
ſerved very juſtly, that its architecture and the proportions of its columns 


are by no means equal in purity to thoſe of Balhec. 


Nothing can be more futile, than the boaſted antiquities ſhewn by the 
Greek and Armenian prieſts in and near Jeruſalem, which is well known 
to have been ſo ofteo razed to the ground, and re-built anew, that no 


ſcene of our Saviour's life and ſufferings can be aſcertained ; and yet 
thoſe eccleſiaſtics ſubſiſt by their forgeries, and pretending to guide tra- 
vellers to every ſpot mentioned in the Old and New-Teſtament. 10 

1 


are, it is true, under ſevere contributions to the Turks, but the trade ſtill 
goes on, though much diminiſhed in its profits. The church of the Holy 


Sepulchre, as it is called, faii to be built by Helena, mother to Con- 
yz the great, is {till ſtanding, and of tolerable good architecture; 

ut its different diviſions and the diſpoſitions made round it are chiefly 
calculated to ſupport the forgeries of its keepers. Other churches built 
by the ſame lady are found in Paleſtine ; but the country is fo altered 


in its appearance and qualities, that it is one of the moſt deſpicable of 


any in Aſia, and it is in vain fora modern traveller to attempt to trace in it 
any veſtiges of the kingdom of David and Solomon. But let a fertile 
country be under the frowns of heaven, and abandoned by tyranny and 


wild Arabs, it will in time become a deſert. Thus opprefſion ſoon thinned 


the delicious plains of Italy; and the noted countries of Greece and Aſia 
the Leſs, once the glory of the world, are now nearly deſtitute of learning, 
arts, and people. _ 

Mecca and Medina are curioſities only through the ſuperſtition of the 
Mahometans. Their buildings are mean when compared to European 
houſes or churches; and even the temple of Mecca, in point of archi- 
tecture, makes but a ſorry appearance, though erected on the ſpot where 
the great prophet is ſaid to have been born. The ſame may be ſaid of the 
moſque at Medina, where that impoſtor was buried; fo that the vaſt ſums 
; 9 yearly by Mahometan pilgrims, in viſiting thoſe places, are un- 

oubtedly converted to temporal ufes. 1 ſhall not amuſe the reader with 
any accounts of the ſpot which is ſaid to have formed Paradiſe, and to 


have been ſituated between the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, where there 


are ſome tracts which undoubtedly deſerve that name. The different 
ruins, ſome of them inexpreſſibly magnificent, that are to be found in 
thoſe immenſe regions, cannot be appropriated with any certainty to 
their original founders; ſo great is the ignorance in which they have 


been buried for theſe thouſand years paſt. It is indeed eaſy to pro-' 


nounce whether the ſtyle of their buildings be Greek, Roman, or Sara- 
den; but all other information muſt come 5 their inſcriptions. 

The neighbourhood of Smyrna (now called Iſmir) contains many va- 
luahle antiquities. The ſame may be ſaid of Aleppo and a number of 
other places celebrated in antiquity, and now knawn oniy by e eee 
obſervations. The ſeat of Old Troy cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the 
fmalleſt - veſtige, and is known only by its being oppoſite to the ifle of 
Tenedos, and the name of a brook, which the poets magnified into a 
wonderful river. A temple of marble built in honour of Auguſtus Cæſar, 
at Milaſſo in Caria, and a few ſtructures of the fame kind, in the n-igh- 
bourhood, are among the antiquities that are ſtill entire. Three thea- 
tres of whitz marble, and a noble circus near Landicea, now Latichea, 
dave ſuffered very little from time or barbariſm ; aud fome travellers 
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{criptions reach above the Chriſtian æra, though there can be no doubt 
that the city itſelf is of much higher antiquity. The emperor Juſtinian' 
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think that they diſcern the ruins of the celebrated temple of Diana near 
Epheſus, | 4 
 _CHItEg CITIES, MOSQUES, Theſe are very numerous, and at the 
'AXD OTHER BUILDINGS Tc time very infignificant, becauſe they 
have little or no trade, and are greatly decayed from their ancient gran- 
deur. Scanderoon ſtands upon the ſite of Old Alexandria, but it is now 
almoſt depopulated. Superb remains of antiquity are found in its neigh- 
bourhood. Aleppo, however, preſerves a reſpectable rank among the 
cities of the Aſiatic Turkey. It is {till the capital of Syria, and is ſupe- 
rior in its buildings and conveniencies to rg of the Turkiſh, cities. Its 
houſes, as uſual in the Eaſt, confiſt of a large court, with a dead wall 
to the ſtreet, an arcade or piazza running round it, paved with marble, 
and an elegant fountain of the ſame in the middle. Aleppo and its 
ſuburbs are ſeven miles in compaſs, Raging on eight ſmall hills, on the 
higheſt of which the citadel or caſtle is erected, but of no great ſtrength, 
And old wall and a broad ditch, now in many places turned into gardens, 
ſurround the city, which contains 235,000 inhabitants, of whom 20, ooo are 
Chriſtians and oo are Jews. It is furniſhed with moſt of the conve- 
niencies of life, excepting good water within the walls, and even that is 
ſupplied by an aqueduct diſtant about four miles, ſaid to have been 
erected by the empreſs Helena, The ſtreets are narrow, but well paved 
with large ſquare ſtones, and are kept very clean. Their gardens are 
pleaſant, being laid out in vineyards, olive, fig, and piſtachio trees; but 
the country round is rough and barren. Foreign merchants are numerous 
here, and tranſa& their buſineſs in caravanſeras or large ſquare build- 
ings, containing their warehouſes, lodging rooms, and compting houſes. 
This city abounds in neat, and ſome of them magnificent moſques, 
public baguios, which are very refreſhing, and bazars, or market places, 
which are formed into long, narrow, arched or covered ſtreets, with little 
ſhops, as in other parts of the Eaſt. Their coffee is excellent, and con- 
fidered by the Turks as a high luxury; and their ſweetmeats and fruits 
are delicious. European e e live here in greater ſplendor and ſafety 
than in any other city, of the Turkiſh empire, which is owing to 
particular capitulations with the Porte. Coaches or carriages are not 
uſed here, but. perſons of quality ride on horſeback with a number of 
' ſervants before them, according to their rank. The Engliſh, French, 
and Dutch, have conſuls who are much reſpected, and appear abroad, 
the Engliſh eſpecially, with marks of diſtinction. 3 
The heat of the country makes it convenient for the inhabitants to ſlee 
in the open air, here, over all Arabia, and many other parts of the Ea 
for which reaſon their houſes are flat on the top. This practice ac- 
counts for the early acquaintance thoſe nations had with aſtronomy 
and the motions. of the «heavenly bodies, and explains ſome parts of 
the holy ſcripture, As the Turks are very uniform in their way of 
living, this account of Aleppo may give the reader an idea of the other 
Turkiſh cities, | | 
Bagdad, built upon the Tigris, not far it is ſuppoſed, from the ſite 
of ancient Babylon, is the capital of the ancient Chaldea, and was the 
metropolis of the caliphate, under the Saracens, in the twelfth century. 
This city retains but few marks of its ancient grandeur. It is in tne form 
of an irregular ſquare, and rudely fortified, but the conyeniency of its 
ſituation renders it one of the ſeats of the Turkiſh government, and it 
has {till a conſiderable trade, being annually viſited by the Smyrna, 
Aleppo, and weſtern caravans. The houſes of Bagdad are generally 
large, built of brick and cement, and arched over to admit the mer cir- 
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culation of the air; many of their windows are made of elegant Venetian 
glaſs,” and the ceilings ornamented with chequered work. Moſt of the 
houſes have alſo a court-yard before them, in the middle of which is 
a {mall plantation of orange trees, The number of houſes is computed 
at 80,000, each of which pay an annual tribute to the Baſhaw, which 
is calculated to produce zoo, ooc l. ſterling. Their bazars, in which their 
tradeſmen have their ſhops, are tolerably handſome, large, and extenſive, 
filled with ſhops of all kinds of merchandiſe, to the number of 12,000. 
Theſe were erected by the Perſians, when they were in poſſeſſion of the 
place, as were alſo their bagnios, and almoſt every thing here worthy the 
notice of a traveller. In this city are five moſques, two of which are 
well built, and have handſome domes, covered with varniſhed tiles of ſe- 
veral colours. Two chapels are permitted for thoſe of the Romiſh and 
Greek perſuaſions. On the north-weſt corner of the city ſtands the caſtle, 
which is of white ſtone, and commands the river, conſiſting of curtains, 
and baſtions, on which ſome large cannon are mounted, with two mortars 
in each baſtion; but in the year 1779 they were ſo honey-combed and 
bad, as to be ſuppoſed not to ſupport one firing. Below the caſte, by 
the water-fide, is the palace of the Turkiſh governor; and there are 
ſeveral ſummer-houſes on the river, which make a fine appearance. The 


Arabians, who inhabited this city under the caliphs, were remarkable 


for the purity and elegance of their dialect. 


Ancient Aſſyria is now called the Turkiſh Curdiftan, thaugh part ot 


it is ſubject to the Perſians. The capital is Curdiſtan, the ancient Nine- 
veh, being now. a heap of ruins. Curdiſtan is faid to be for the moſt part 
cut out of a mountain, and is the reſidence of a viceroy, or beglerbeg. 
Orfa, formerly Edeſſa, is the capital of the fine province of mrs eng ti 
It is now a mean place, and chiefly {ſupported by a manufacture of Turkey 
leather. Mouful is alſo in the ſame province, a large place ſituated 


on the weſt ſhore of the Tigris, oppoſite where Nineveh formerly ſtood. 


Georgia, or Gurgiſtan, now no longer ſubject to the Turks, is chiefly 
peopled by. Chriſtians, a brave, warlike race of men... Their capital, 
'Teflis, is a handſome city, and makes a fine appearance; all the houfes are 
of ſtone, neat and clean, with flat roofs, which ſerve as walks for the wo- 
men, but the ſtreets are dirty and narrow; its inhabitants being about 
30,000, It is ſituated at the foot of a mountain, by the fide of the river 
Kur, and is ſui rounded by ſtrong walls, except on the fide of the river. 
It has a large fortreſs on the declivity of the mountain, which is a place of 
refuge for criminals and deÞtors, and the garriſon conſiſts of native Per- 


ſians. There are thirteen Greek churches in Teflis, ſeven Armenian, and 


one Roman Catholic church: the Mahometans who are here have no 
moſques. In the neighbourhood of the city are many pleaſant houſes, and 


fine gardens. The Georgians in general are by ſome travellers ſaid to be 
the handſomeſt people in the world; and ſome think that they early re- 


ceived the practice of inoculation for the ſmall-pox. ' They make no 


{cruple of telling and drinking wines in their capital, and other towns: 


and their valour has procured them many diſtinguiſhiug libertie and pri- 
vileges. Lately they have formed an alliance with Ruſſia, under the brave 
prince Heraclius; as hath the czar or prince Solomon, ſovereign of Imme- 
retta, a diſtriẽt between the Caſpian and Black Seas, who is diſtinguiſhed 
from his ſubjects (all of the Greek religion) by riding on an aſs, and 
wearing boots. | 

The ancient cities of Damaſcus, Tyre, and Sidon, ſtill retain part of 
their former trade. Damaſcus is called Sham, and the approach to it by 
the river is expreſſively beautiful. It centains a fine moſque, which 
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- was formerly a Chriſtian church. It ſtill is famous for its ſtee] works, 
ſuch as ſword blades, knives, and the like; the excellent temper of which 
is ſaid to. be owing to a quality in the water. The inhabitants manufacture 
alſo thoſe beautiful ſilks, called damaſks, from their city, and carry on a 
conſiderable traffic in raw and worked ſilk, roſe- water, extracted from the 
famous damaſk roſes, fruits, and wine. The neighbourhood of this city is 
ſtill beautiful, eſpecially to the Turks, who delight in verdure and gardens. 
Sidon, now 225d, which likewiſe hes within the ancient Pheenicia, has ſtill 
| ſome trade and a tolerable harbour. 
Tyre, now called Sur, about 20 miles diſtant from Sidon, ſo famous 
formerly for its rich dye, is now inhabited by ſcarcely any but a few miſe - 
rable fiſhermen, who live in the ruins of its ancient grandeur; There 
are ſtrong walls on the land fide, of ſtone, eighteen feet high, and ſeven 
broad. The circumference of the place is not more than a mile and a 
half, and Chriſtians and Mahometans make up the number of about 500. 
Some of the ruins oſ ancient Tyre are ſtill viſibſe. Fhe pavements of the old 
city, Mr. Bruce tells us, he ſaw, and obſerves that they were 7 feet low- 
er than the ground upon which the preſent city ſtands. Paſſing by Tyre 
(fays our author, who deſerves much praiſe for ſome happy elucidations 
of ſcripture) I came to be a mournful witneſs of the truth of that pro- 
phecy, That Tyre the Queen of Nations ſhould be a rock for fiſhers to 
dry their nets on*. Two wretched fiſhermen, with miſerable nets, hav- 
ing juſt given over their occupation with very little ſuectſs, I engaged 
them, at the expence of their nets, to drag in thoſe places, where they 
ſaid ſhell-fiſh might be caught, in hopes to have brought out one of the 
famous purple fiſh. I did not ſucceed, but in this I was, I believe, as 
lucky as the old fiſhers: had ever been. The purple-fiſh at Tyre ſeems 
to have been only a concealment of their knowledge of cochineal, as, had 
they depended upon the fiſh for their dye, if the whole city of Tyre ap- 
plied to nothing elſe but fiſhing, they would not have coloured twenty 
yards of cloth in a year +. | | 

Natoha, or Aſia Minor, comprehending the ancient provinces of Lydia, 
Pamphylia,  Pifidia, Lycaonia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Pontus, or 
Amaſia; all of them territories celebrated in the Greek and Roman hit- 
tory, are now, through the Turkiſh indolence and tyranny, either forſa- 
ken, or a theatre of ruins. The ſites of ancient cities are ſtill diſcernible; 
and ſo luxurious is nature in thoſe countries, that in many places ſhe 
triumphs over her forlorn condition. The ſelfiſh Turks cultivate no more 
land than maintains themſelves, and their gardens and ſummer-houſes 
fill up the circuit of their moſt flouriſhing cities. The moſt judicious tra- 
vellers, upon an attentive ſurvey of thoſe countries, fully vindicate all 
that has been ſaid by ſacred and profane writers of their beauty, ſtrength, 
fertility, and population. Even Paleſtine and Judæa, the moſt deſpicable 
at preſent of all thoſe countries, lie buried within the luxuries of their - 
own ſoil. The Turks ſeem particularly fond of repreſenting it in the 
moſt dreadful co ours, and have formed a thouſand falſehoods concerning 
it, which being artſully propagated by ſome among ourſelves, have im- 
poſed upon weak Chriſtians 3. YN | 


& 


a Whether 
* Ezek chap. xxvi. 5. 78 

+ Bruce's Travels, vol. 1. Introduction, p. Iix. 1 

+ The late reverend Dr. Shaw, profeſſor of Greek at Oxford, who ſeems to have 
examined that country with an uncummon degree of accuracy, and was qualified by 
the ſoundeſt philoſophy to make the moib juſt obſervations, ſays, that were the Holy 


Land as well cu'tivated as in former times, it would be more fertile than the very be} 
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Whether thoſe countries of Aſia could ever be reſtored to their ancient 
grandeur, trade, and population, may be a (queſtion with ſome; but 1 
apprehend that it would now be impoſſible (let the Turkiſh government 
be ever ſo beneficent) to divert commerce, without which all attempts 
of that kin muſt be feeble, from its European channels. There can, 
however, be no queſtion, that a government leſs brutal and bigoted than 
that of the Turks, might make the natives a powerful as well as a happy 
people within themſelves. The misfortune is, that the Greeks, Arme- 
nians, and other ſects of Chriſtians there, partake but too much of the 
Turkiſly ſtupidity. Though they are not ſuffered t wear white turbans, 
or to ride on horſeback, and are ſubjected to a thouſand” indignities and 
miſeries, and are even, in many places, far more numerous than their 
oppreſſors, yet ſo abje& is their ſpirit, that they make no efforts for 
their own deliverance, and they are contented under all their mortifica- 
tions. If they are leſs indolent than their oppreſſors, it is becauſe they 
muſt otherwiſe ſtarve; and they dare nor enjoy even the property they 
acquire, leſt it ſhould be diſcovered to their tyrants, who would conſider 
it as their ow © 5 s 

ComMERCE AvD MANUPACTURES.] Theſe objects are little attended 
to in the Turkiſh dominions, The nature of their government de- 
ſtroys that happy ſecurity which is the mother of arts, induſtry, and 
commerce; and ſuch is the debaſement of the human mind, when borne 
down by tyranny and oppreſſion, that all the great advantages of co n- 
merce, which nature has as it were thrown under the feet of the inhabi- 
tants by their ſituation, are here totally neglected. The advantages of Tyre, 
Sidon, Alexandria, and all thoſe countries which carried on the commerce 
of the ancient world, are overlooked. They command the navigation of 
the Red Sea, which opens a communication to the ſouthern ocean, and 
preſents them with all the riches of the Indies. Whoever looks on a map 
of Turkey, muſt admire the ſituation of their capital, upon a narrow ſtrait 
that ſeparates Europe from Aſia, and commnnicates on the ſouth with the 
Mediterranean ſea, thereby opening a paſſage to all the European nations 
as well as the coaſt of Africa The fame ſtrait, communicating north< 
wards with the Black Sea, opens a paſſage, by means of the Danube and 
other great rivers, into the interior parts of Germany, Poland, and 
Ruſſia. N 

In this extenſive empire, where all the commodities neceſſary for the 
largeſt plan of induſtry and commerce are produced, the Furks content 


themſelves with manufacturing cottons, carpets, leather, and ſoap. The 


moſt valuable of their commodities, ſuch as ſilk, a variety of drugs, and 
dying ſtuffs, thev generally export without giving them much additional 
value from their own labour. The internal commerce of the empire is 
extremely ſmall, and manxged entirely by ſews and Armenians. In their 
traffic with Europe, the Furks are altogether paſſive. The Engliſh, 
French, Dutch, and other Europeans, reſort bicher with their commo- 
dities, and bring back thoſe of Turkey in the fame bottoms. They ſel- 
dom attempt any diſtant voyages, and are poſſeſſed of only a few coaſting 


parts of Syria and Phoenicia, becauſe the ſoil is generally much richer, and, every thing 


conſidered, yields larger crops. Therefore the barrenneſs, ſays he, of which ſome 


authors complain, does not proceed from the natural unfruitfulneſs of the country, bat 
from the want of inhabitants, the indolence which prevails among the few who poſſi 
it, and the perpetual diſcords and depreditions of the petty princes who ſhare this fine 
country Indeed the inhabitants can have but little inclination to cultivate the carth. 
In Paleſtine, ſays Mr. Wood, we have often cen the huſbandman ſowing, accompanied 
by an armed friend, to prevent his being robbed of the Red.” And, alter all, whozver 
lows, is uncertain whether he ſhall ever reap the harvelt, DO a 
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veſſels in the Aſiatic Turkey; their chief royal navy lying on the fide of 


Europe. . The inattention of the Turks to objects of commerce is perhaps 
the beſt ſecurity to their, governmeut. The balance of power eſtabliſhed 
among the princes.of Europe, and their jealouſies of one another, ſecure 
to the Turks the poſſeſſion of countries, which in the hands of the Ruſ- 
fians, or any active ſtate, . might endanger the commerce of their neigh- 
bours, eſpecially their trade with India. | | * 

Cons riruriox AND GOVERNMENT.) The Turkiſh government is 
commonly exhibited as a picture of all that is ſhocking and unnatural in 
arbitrary power. But from the late accounts of fir James Porter, who 
relided at the Porte in quality of ambaſſador from his Britannic majeſty, 


it appears that the rigours of that deſpotic government are conſiderably 


erated by the power of religion. For though im this empire there is 


no hereditary {uccethon to property, the rights of individuals may be ren- 


dei ed fixed and ſecure, by being annexed to the church, which is done 
at an inconſiderable expence. Even Jews and Chriſtians may in this 


manner ſecure the enjoyment of their lands'to the lateſt poſterity; and ſo 


facred and inviolable has this law been held, that there is no inſtance of 
an attempt on the fide of the'prince to treſpaſs or reverſe it. Neither does 


the obſervance of this inſtitution altogether depend on the ſuperſtition of 


the ſultan; he knows that any attempt to violate it would fhake the foun- 
dations of his throne, which is ſolely ſupported by the laws of religion. 
Were he to treſpaſs theſe laws, he becomes an infidel, and ceafes to be the 
lawful ſovereign. The fame obſervation extends to all the rules laid down 
in the Koran, which was deſigned by Mahomet both as a political code 
and as a religious ſyſtem. The laws there enacted, having all the force 


of religious prejudices to ſupport them, are inviolable; and by them the 
civil rights of the Mahometans are regulated. Even tue comments on this 


book, which explain the law where it is obſcure, or extend and complete 
what Mahomet had left imperfect, are conceived to be of equalyvalidity 
with the firſt inftitutions of the prophet; and no member of the fociety, 
however powerful, can tranſgreſs them without cenſure, or violate them 


without puniſhment, 


The Aftatic Turks, or rather ſubjects of the Turkiſh empire, who hold 
their poſſeſſions by a kind of military tenure, on condition of their ſerving 
in the field with a particular number of men, think themſelves, while 
they- perform that agreement, almoſt independent of his majeſty, who ſel- 
dom calls for the head or the eſtate of a ſubject, who is not an immediate 
ſervant of the court. The moſt unhappy ſubjects of the Turkiſh govern- 
ment, are thoſe: who approach the higheſt dignitics of ſtate, and whoſe 
fortunes are conſtantly expoſed tp ſudden alterations, and depend on the 
breath of their maſter. There is a gradation of great officers in Turkey, 
of whom the vizier, or prime miniſter ; the chiaya, ſegond in power to the 
vizier ; the reis effendi, or ſecretary of ſtate, and the aga of the janizaries, 
are ihe moſt conſiderable. "Theſe, as well as the mufti, or high prieſt, the ba- 
ſhaws, or governers of provinces, the civil judges, and many others, are com- 
monly raifed, by their application and aſſiduity, from the meaneſt ſtations 


* In life; and are often the children of Tartar or Chriſtan ſlaves taken in war. 


Tutored in the ſchool of adverſity, and arriving at pre-eminence through 
a thoutand difficulties and dangers, thefe men are generally as diftinguiſhed 
for abilities, as deficient in virtue. They poſſeſs all the diſſimulation, in- 


trigue, and corruption, which often accompanies ambition in an humble 


rank, and they have a farther reaſon for plundering the people, becauſe 

they are uncertain how long they may poſſeſs the dignities to which they 

are arrived. "The adminiſtration of juſtice, therefore, is extremely cor- 
/ 


rupt 


es, and not from the laws of the kingdom, which are founded upon, 
very equitable principles. 8 : 
zvenuts.] The riches drawn from the various provinces. of this 
empire muſt be immenſe. The revenues ariſe from the cuſtoms, and a va- 
riety of taxes which fall chiefly on the Chriſtians, and other ſubjects, not 
of the Mahometan religion, The rich pay a capitation tax of 30 ſhil- 
lings a year; tradeſmen 15 ſhillings, and common labourers 6 ſhillings. 
and ten-pence half-penny. Another branch of the revenue ariſes from the 
annual tribute paid by the Tartars, and other nations pn pots upon Tur- 
key, but governed by their own princes and laws. All theſe, however, 
are trifling, when compared with the vaſt ſums extorted from the gover- 
nors of provinces, and officers of ſtate, under the name of preſents. 
Theſe harpies, to 3 themſelves, as we have already obſerved, exer- 
ciſe every ſpecies of oppreſſion that their avarice can ſuggeſt, till, becoming 
wealthy from the vitals of the countries and prague they are ſent to govern, 
their riches frequently give riſe to à pretended ſuſpicion of diſſoyalty or 
miſconduR, and the whole fortune of the offender devolves to the crown. 
The devoted victim is ſeldom acquainted with the nature of the offence, ar 
the names of his accuſers; but, without giving him the leaſt opportunity 
of making a defence, an officer is diſpatched, with an imperial decree, to, 
take off his head. The unhappy baſſa receives it with the higheſt reſpec, 
putting it on his head, and after he has read it, ſays, ** The will of God and 
rhe emperor be done, or ſome ſuch expreſſion, Won {on his entire refigna- 
tion to the will of his prince. Then he takgg the ſilken cord, which the 
officer has ready in his boſom, and having tied it about his own neck, and 
id a ſhort prayer, the officer's ſervants throw him on the floor, and, 
rawing the nk ſtrait, ſoon diſpatch him; after which his head is cut 
off, and carried to the court. 3 | 
Fox cr s.] The militia of the Turkiſli empire is of two ſorts; the firſt 
have certain lands appointed for their maintenance, and the other is paid 
out of the treaſury. Thoſe that have certain lands, amount to about 
268,0co troypers, effective men. Beſides theſe, there are alſo certain 
anxiliary forces raiſed by the tributary countries of this empire; as the 
Tartars, Walachians, Moldavians, and till of late, the Georgians, who 
are commanded by their reſpective princes. The Khan of the Crim Tar- 
tars, before his country was ſubjected to Ruſſia, was obliged to fur- 
niſh 100,000 men, and to ſerve in perſon, when the grand-ſignior took the 
field. In every war, beſides the above forces, there are great numbers 
of volunteers, who live at their own charge, in expectation of ſucceeding 


the officers. Theſe adventurers do not only promiſe themſelves an eſtate - 


if they ſurvive, but are taught, that if they die in war againſt the Chriſ- 
tians, they ſhall gg immediately to paradiſe. * Fhe forces which receive 
their pay from i treaſury, are called the ſpahis, or horſe-guards, and 


are in number about 1 2,00; and the janizaries, or toot-guards, who are 


eſteemed the beſt ſoldiers in the Turkiſh armies, and on them they prin-. 
cipally depend in an engagement. Theſe amount to about 25,000 men, 
who are quartered in and near Conſtantinople. They frequently grow 
mutinous, and have proceeded fo jar. ſometimes as to 8 the ſultan. 
They are educated in the ſeraglioFAnd trained up to the exerciſe of arms 
from their infancy; and there are not leſs than 100,000 foot ſoldiers, 


ſcattered. over every province of the empire, who procure themſelves to 


be regiſtered in this body, to enjoy the privileges of janizaries, which are 
very great, being ſubje& to no juriſdiction but that of their aga, or chief 
fommancer, e CD 

y Arms 
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rage over the whole empire; but this proceeds from the manners of the 
judg 
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Ads Ap TITLEs.] The emperor's titles are ſwelled with all 


the pomp of eaſtern magnificence. He is ſtyled by his ſubjects, bh h. 


dow of Gba, .a God on.earth, brother_ to the Sun and Moon, Diſpoſer of all 
earthly Crowns,' Sc. The grand fignior's arms are, vert, a creſcent ar- 
gent, creſted with a turban, charged with three black plumes of heron's 
quills, with this motto, Donec totum impleat orbem. 


= 


Cos r ANU SERAGLIO,] Great care is taken in the education of the 


vouths who are deſigned for the ſtate, the army, or the navy; but they 
are ſeldom preferred till about 40 years of age, and they rife by their me- 
rit. They are generally the children of Chriſtien parents, either taken 


in war, purchaſed, or preſents from the viceroys and governors of diſtant 
provinces, the moſt beautiful, well-made, and ſprightly children that can 


be met with, and are always reviewed and approved of by the grand fig- 
nior, before they are ſent to the colleges or ſeminaries, where they are 
educated for employments according to their genius or abilities. 

The ladies of the ſeraglio are a collection of beautiful voung women, 
chiefly ſent 2s preſents from the provinces and the Greek iſlands, moſt of 
them the children of Chriſtian parents. The braye prince Heraclius, 
hath for ſome years paſt aboliſhed the infamous tribute of children of both 
ſexes, which Georgia formerly paid every year to the Porte. The num- 
ber of women in the harem, depends on the taſte of the reigning mo- 
narch. Sultan Selim had 2-00. Achmet had but zoo, and the preſent 
ſultan hath nearly 1609. On their admiſſion they are committed to the 
care of old ladies, taught to ſew and embroider, muſic, dancing, and 
other accompliſhments, and furniſhed with the richeſt clothes and orna- 
ments. They all ſleep in ſeparate beds, and between every fifth there is 


' A preceptrets. Their chief governeſs is called Xaton Kiaza, or governets 


of the noble young ladies. I here is not one ſervant among them, for 
they are obliged to wait on one another by rotation; the laſt that is en- 
tered ſerves her who preceded her, and herſelf. Theſe ladies are ſcarcely 
ever ſutfered to go abroad, except when the grand- ſignior removes from 
one place to another, when a troop of black eunuchs conveys them to the 
boats, which are incloſed with lattices and linen curtains; and when they 
go by land they are put into cloſe chariots, and ſignals are made at certain 
diſtances, to give notice that none approach the roads through which they 
march. Among the emperor's attendants are a number of-mutes, who 


act and converſe by ſigns with great quicknefs, and ſome dwarfs who are 
exhibi:ed for the diverſion of his majeſty, | 


— 


* - 
Os A PROGRESS.OF THE Turxs.) It has been the fate of 


the more ſouthern and fertile parts of Aſia, at different periods, to be 
conguered by that warlike and hardy race of men, who inhabit the vaſt 
country, known to the anticnts by the name of Scythia, and among the 
moderns by that of Tartary. One tribe cf theſe peopls, called Turks or 
Turcomans, which name fignifies wanderers, extended its conqueſts un- 
der various leaders, and during ſeveral centuries, from the ſhore of the 
Caſpian to the ſtraits of the Dardanelles. Being long reſident in the ca- 
pacity of body guards, about the courts of the Saracens, they embraced 
the doctrine of Mahomet, and acted for a long time as mercenaries in the 
armies of contending princes. Theiggpict re ſidence was in the neigh- 
bourhood of mount Caucaſus, from whence they removed to Armenia 
Major, and after being employed as mercenaries by the ſultans of Perſia, 


they ſeized that kingdom, about the year 1037, and ſpread their ravages. 


over all the neighbouring countries. Bound by their religion to make 
converts to Mahometaniſm, they never were without a pretence for in- 


vading and ravaging the dominions of the Greck emperors; and were 


ſomes 


— 


ſometimes commanded by very able generals. Upon the declenſion of-the 
caliphate or empire of the Saracens, they made themſelves maſters of Pa- 
leſtine ; and the viſiting the Holy City of Jeruſatem, being then part of 
the Chriſtian exerciſes, in which they had been tolerated by the Saracens, 
the Turks laid the European pugrims under ſuch heavy contributions, and 
exerciſed ſuch horrible cruelties upon the Chriſtian inhabitants of the coun- 
try, as gave riſe to the famous Crylades, which we have mentioned more 
fully in the Introduction. . 

It unfortunately, happened, that the Creek emperors were generally more 
jealous of the progrets of the Chriſtians than the Turks; OP though, after 
oceans of blood were ſpilt, a Chriſtian kingdom was erecte at Jeru- 
ſalem-under Godfrey of Boulogne, neither he nor his ſucceſſors were poſ- 
ſeſſed of any real power of maintaining it. The Turks. about the year 
1299, had extended their dominions on every ſide, and poſſeſſed themſelves, 
under Othman, of ſome of the fineſt provinces in. Aſia, of Nice, and 
Pruſa in Bithynia, which Othman made his capital, and, as it were, firſt 
embodied them into a nation; hence they took the name of Othmans from. 
that leader; the appellation of Turks, as it ſignifies in the original, wander- 
ers, or baniſhed men, being conſidered by them as a term of reproach. Oth- 
man, is to be ſtyled the founder of the Turkiſh empire, and was ſucceeded 
by a race of the moſt warlike princes that are mentioned in hiſfory. About, 
the year 1357, they paſſed the Helleſpont, and got a footing in Europe, and 
Amurath ſettled the ſeat of his empire at Adrianople, which he <A in the 
year 1360: under him the order of Janizaries was eſtabliſhed. duch were 


their conqueſts, that Bajazet I. after conquering Bulgaria, and defeating the 


Greek emperor Sigiſmund, laid ſiege to Conſtantinople, in hopes of ſub- 
jecting all the Greck empire. His greatneſs and inſolence provoked Ta- 
merlane, a Tartarian prince, who was juſt then returned from his eaſtern 
conqueſts, to declare war againſt him. A dec ĩſive battle was fought between 
thoſe rival conquerors, in Natolia, in the plain where Pompey defeated Mi- 
thridates, when Bajazet's arwy was cut in pieces, and he himſelf taken pri- 
ſoner, and ſhut up in an iron cage, where he ended his liſe. | 

The ſucceſſors of Tamerlane, by declaring war againſt one another, left 
the Turks more powerful than ever; and though their career was checked 
by the valour-of the Venetians, Hungarians, and the famous Scandbrbeg, 
a prince of Epirus, they gradually reduced the dominions of the Greek em- 

rors; and, after a long ſiege, Mahomet II. took Conſtantinople in 1353. 

hus. after an exiſtence of ten centuries, from its firſt commen&ment un- 
der Conſtantine the ren ines the Greek empire ; an event which had 
been long foreſeen, and waFowving to many cauſes ; the chief was the total 
degeneracy of the Greek emperors themſelves, their courts and families ; 
and the diflike their ſubjects had tothe popes, andthe weſtern church, one of 
the patriarchs declaring publicly to a Komith legate, „that he would rather 
ſee a turban than the pope's tiara upon the great altar of Conſtantinople.'? 
But asthe Turks, when they extended their conqueſts, did not exterminate; 


but reduced the nation to ſubje&ion, the remains of the ancient Greeksſtill 


exiſt, as we have already obſerved, particularly in Contantinople, and the 
neighbouring ifland-, where, though under grievous oppreſſions, they profe ſs 
Chriſtianity under their own -patriarchs of Conſtantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jeruſalem ; and the Armenians have three patriarchs, who 
are richer than thoſe of the Greek church, on account of their people being 
richer and more converſant in trade. It is ſaid that the modern Greeks, 
though pining under the tyrannical yoke of the Turkiſh government, ſtill 
preſerve fomnewhat. of the exterior appearance; though nothing of the in- 
ternal principles Which dizinguithed their anceſtors, is 54 46 46% 
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The conqueſt of Conſtantinople was followed, by the ſubmiſſion of all 
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Greece; and from this time the Turks have been looked upon as an Eu- 
ropean power. . | Ry , 

" Mahomet died in 1481, and was ſucceeded by Bajazet IT. who carried on 
war againſt the Hungarians and Venetians, as well as the Perfians and 


- Egyptians. _Bajazet falling ill of the gout, became indobent, was harraſſed 


: 


by family differences, and at laſt, by order of his ſecond ſon, Selim, he was 


_ poiſoned by a Jew-phyſician. Selim afterwards ordered his eldeſt brother, 


Achmet, to be ſtrangled, with many other princes of the Othman race. He 

defeated the Perfians and the princeof Mount Taurus ; but being unable to 

38 into Perſia, he turned his arms againſt Egypt, which, after many 
| 


oody battles, he annexed to his own dominions, in the year 1517, as he 


did Aleppo, Antioch, Tripoli, Damaſcus, Gaza, and many other towns. 
He was ſucceeded, in 15 20, by his fon, Soliman the r ; who, 


taking advantage of the differences which prevailed among the Chriſtian 


powers, took Rhodes, and drove the Knights from that iſland to Malta, 


which was given them by the emperor Charles V. The reign of Soli- 
man, aſter this, was a continual war with the Chriſtian powers, and' gene- 
rally ſucceſsful, both by fea and land. He tonk Buda the metropolis 
of Hungary, at that time, and Belgrade, and carried off near 200, ooo cap- 


tives, A. D. 1726, and two years afterwards advanced into Auſtria and be- 


Heged Vienna, but retired on the approach of Charles V. He miſcarried 


alſo in an attempt he made to take the iſle of Malta, This Solim 


is looked upon as the greateſt prince that ever filled the throne of Othman. 


= He was ſucceeded, in 1566, by his ſon Selim II. In his reign, the Turk- 
im marine received an irrecoverable blow from the Chriſtians, in the battle 


of Lepanto. This defeat might have proved fatal to the Turkiſh power, 


had the blow been purſued by the Chriſtians, eſpecially the Spaniards. 


45 


Selim, however, took Cyprus from the Venctiane, and Tunisn Africa, from 


the Moors: he was ſucceeded, in 1575, by his ſon Amurath III. who forced 


the Perſians to cede Tauris, Teflie, and Ry other cities, to the Turks. 
He likewiſe took the important fortreſs of Raab, in Hungary ; and in 
93, he was ſucceeded by Mahomet III. The memory of this prince is 
diſtinguiſhed by his ordering Hineteen of his brothers to be ſtrangled, and 
ten of his father's concubines, who were ſuppoſed to be pregnant, to be 
thrown into the fea; He was often unſucceſsful in his wars with the Chriſ- 
tians, and died of the plague in 1604. Though his ſucceſſor Achmet was 
beaten by The Perſians, yet he forced the Auſtrians to a treaty in 1606, and 
to confent that he ſhould keep what he was fed of in Hungary. Oſ- 
man, a prince of great ſpirit, but no more that! ſixteen years of age, being 
unſucceſsful againſt the Poles, was put to death by the janazaries, whoſe power 
he intended to have reduced. Morad IV. ſncceeded, in 1623, and took 
Bagdad from the Perſians, His brother, Ibrahim, ſucceeded him in 1640 


- - a worthleſs inactive prince, and ſtrangled by the janizaries in 1648. His 


luccceſſor, Mahomet IV. was excellently well ſerved by his grand vizier, 
Cuperli. He took Candia from the Venetians, after it had been beſieged 
for thirty years. This conqueſt colt the Venetians, and their allies, 80,000 


men, and the Turks, it is faid, 186,000. A bloody war ſucceeded between 


the Imperialiſts and the Turks, in which the latter were fo ſucceſsful, that 
they laid ſiege to Vienna, but were forced (as has been already mentioned) 
to raiſe it with great loſs, by Jobn Sobieſki, king of Poland, and other 


« Chrittian generals. Mahomet was, in 1687, ſhut up in priſon by his ſubje&ts, 


and ſucceeded by his brother, Soliman IT. | 
The Turks continued unſucceſsful in their wars during this reign, and 


that of his brother and ſucceſſor, Achmet IL but Muſtapha II. who —_ 


* 
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ed the throne in 1694, headed his armies in perſon, and after ſome briſk 
campaigns, he was defeated by prince Eugene; and the peace of Carlowitz, 
between the Imperialiſts and Turks, was concluded in 1699. Soon after, 
Muſtapha was depoſed, his mufti wasþcheaded, and his brother Achmer 
III. mounted the throne, - He was the prince who gave ſhelter at Bender, 
to Charles XII. of Sweden; and ended a war with the Ruſſians, by a peace 


concluded at Pruth,. When the Ruſſian army was ſurrounded without hope 


of eſcape, the Czarinajinclined the grand vizier to the peace, by: a preſent of 
all the money, plate, and jewels that were in the army, but the Ruſſians de- 
livered up ta the Turks, Aſoph, Kaminieck, and I aifanrog, and agreed to 
evacuate. Poland. He had afterwards a, war with the Venetians, which 
alarmed all the Chriſtian powers. The ſcene of action was tranſlated to 
Hungary, where the Imperial general, prince Eugene, gave ſo many re- 

ated defeats to the infidels, that they, were forced to conclude a difgrace- 
Pl peace at Paſſarowitz, in 1918. An unfortunate war with the Perſians, 
under Kouli Khan, ſucceeding, the populace demanded the heads of the 
vizier, the chief admiral, and ſecretary, which were accordingly firuck off; 
but the ſultan alſo was depoſed, and Mahomet V. advanced to the throne. 
He was unſucceſsful in his wars with Kouli Khan, and at laſt obliged to re- 


cogniſe that uſ 170 as king of Perſia He was, after that, engaged in a war 


with the Imperialiſts and Kuſſians; againſt the former he was victorious ; 
but the ſucceſſes of the latter, which thyeatened Conſtantinople itſelf, forced 
hin to agree to a haſty treaty wht, emperor, and after that, another wick 

the Ruſſians, which was greatly to his advantage. Mahomet died in 175. 
He was ſugceeded by his brother Oſman III. who died in 47594 and was 
ſuceteded by his brother, Muſtapha III. who died on the 21ſt of - January; 
17744 whilſt engaged in an unſucceſsful war with the Ruſſians, of Which 
ſome account has been already given in the hiſtory of that country. In the 
courſe of this war, a conſiderable Ruſſian fleet was fitted out, which ſet ſail 
from the Baltic, with a view of ſhaking the remote parts of the Archipelas 
go. This fleet having arrived at Minorca, departed from thence in the be- 
inning of February 1770, and ſhaped its-courſe for the Morea." Count 
Oclow, having debarked ſuch land forces as he had with him at Maina, 
which lies a little to the weſtward of cape Metapan, and about 50 miles to 
the ſouth weſt of Miſitra, the ancient Sparta; the Mainotes, the deſcend - 
ants of the Lacedæmohians, and who ſtill poſſeſſed the country of their an- 
ceſtors, under ſubjection to the grand. ſignior, immediately flew to their arms 
in every quarter, and joined the Ruſſians by thouſands, from their averſion 
to the tyranny, of the Turks, The other Greeks immediately followed 
their example, or rather only waited to hear of the arrival of the Ruſſians, 
to do what they had long intended; and the whole Morea ſeemed every 
where in motion. The open country was quickly over- run, and Miſitra, 
Arcadia, and ſeveral other places, as ſpeedily taken, while the Ruſſian ſhips, 
that had been ſeparated, or that put into Italy, arrived fueceſſively, and 
landed their men in different quarters, where every ſmall dtachment ſoon 
ſwelled into a little army, and the Turks were every where attacked ot in- 
tercepted. In the mean time, the Greeks gave the utmoſt looſe to their 
revenge, and every,where ſlaughtered the Turks without mercy; and the 
rage and fury with-which the inhabitants of the continent were ſeized, ex · 
tended itſelf to the iſlands, where alſo the Turks were maſſacred! in great 
numbers. They were, indeed, unable to make head againſt the Ruſſians and 
Greeks in the field; their only protection was found within the fortreſſes; 
The malcontents had fo much increaſed ſince the firſt debarkation-of the 
Ruſſians, that they inveſted Napoli de Rofnania, Corinth, and the caſtle of 
Patras, with ſeveral other places of leſs note, But whilſt they were employ» 
| | 8 e 
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ed in theſe enter prizes, an army of thirty thouſand men, compoſed chiefly 
of. Albanians and Epirotes, entered the Morea, commanded by Serafkier, 
Paſha of Boſnia. This Turkiſhi general recovered all the northern part of 
the peninſula, as ſoon as he appeared in it; and all the Greeks that were 
ſound in arms, or out of their villages, were inſtantly put to death. The 
Ruſſians were now driven hack to their ſhips; but about the ſame time, an- 


ther Ruſſian ſquadron, commanded by admiral Elphinftone, arrived from 


England to reiuforce count Qrlow's armament. The Turkiſh fleet alſo 

peared, and an obſtinate engagement was ſought in the channel of Scio, 
which divides that iſſand from Natolia, or the Leſſer Aſta. The Turkiſh 
fleet was conſiderably. ſuperior in force, conſiſting of fifteen ſhips of the 
line, from ſixty to ninety guns, beſides a number af chebeques and gallies, 
amounting in th whole to near thinty fail ; the Ruſſians had only ten ſhips 
of the line, and five frigates. Some of the ſhips engaged with great reſolution, 
while others om both fides found various cauſes for not approaching ſuffiei- 
ently near. Bat Spiritof, a Ruſban admiral, encountered the captain pacha, 
in the Sultana, of ninety guns, yard-arm ang yard-arm ; they fought with 
the greate't fury, and at length run fo cloſe, thet they locked themſel ves to- 
gether with grappling irons and other tackling; In this ſituat ion, the Ruf- 


nans, by throwing hand- granades from the tops, ſet the Turkiſh ſhip on fire. 


and as they could not now be diſentangled, both {lifps were in a little time 
equally in flames. Thus dreadfullyicircumfanced, without a wg. 
ſuccour, they both at length-blew up with a moſt terrible exploſion. Mie 
commanders and principal officers on both ſides were moſtly faved; but the 
crews were alepofiiroially loſt. The dreadful fate of theſe ſhips, as well as 
the danger to thoſe that were near them, produced a kind of pauſe on both 
ſides; after which the action was1enewed, and continued till night without 


any material advantage on either ſide. When it became dark, the Turkiſh 


fleet eut their cables, and run into a bay on the coaſt of Natolia: the Ruſ- 
ſians ſurrounded them thus cloſely pent up, and in the night ſome- fire-ſhips 
were ſucceſsfully conveyed among the Turkiſli fleet, by the intrepid beha- 


viour of leutenant Dugdale, an Engliſhman in the Ruſſian ſervice, 


who, though abandoned by his crew, himſelf rected the operations of the 


fre- ſuips. The fire took place ſo etfectually, that in five hours the whole 


fleet, except one man of war and a few gahies that were towed off by the 
Ruſſians, was totally deſtroyed; after which they entered the harbour, and 
bombarded and cannonaded the town, and g caſtle that protected it, with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that a ſhot having blown up the powder magazine in the lat - 
ter, both were reduced to a heap of rubbiſh. Thus was there ſcarcely a veſ- 
tige left at nine'o*clock, of a town. a caſtle, and a fine fleet, which had been 
all in exiſtence at one the ſame morning. | | : 

Some of the principal military tranſactions by land, in the war between 
Ruſſia and Turkey, having been already noticed in our account of the 
former empire, we ſhal} here only add, that after a moſt unfortunate war 


on the ſide of the Turks. peace was at length concluded between them and 


the Ruſſians, on the 21ſt of July, 1774, a few months after the acceſſion 
of Achmet IV. The emperor, Muſtapha III. left a fon, then only in 
his 13th year; but as he was too young to manage the reins of govern- 
ment in the then critical fituation of the Turkifh affairs, Muſtapha ap- 
POR his brother, the late emperor, to ſucceed him in the throne : and 
this prince, under the ſtrongeſt terms of recommendation, he confided 
the care of his infant ſon. 2 . 
The perſeverance of the . ſapplied by their numerous Aſiatic 
armies,” and their implicit ſubmiſſion to their officers, rather than an ex- 
cellency in military diſcipline or courage in war, have been * great 
RES prings 
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neceſſary to diſtinguiſh him | 
purpoſed to put himſelf at the bead of his forces, He was eaſily, as 
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The extenſion, as well as duration of their empire, may indted be in 
ſome meaſure owing to the military inſlitution, of the Janizaries, à corps 
originally compoſed of children of ſuch Chriſtian parents as could nat 


pay their taxes, Theſe being collected together, were formed to the exer- 


ciſe of arms under the eyes of their officers in the ſeraglio. They were 
generally in number about 40,000; and fo excellent was their diſcipline; 
that they were deemed to be inyincible: and they ſtill continue the flower 
of the 'Furkiſh- armies; CO Ottoman power is in a declining ſtate, 


The political ſtate, of Europe; and the jealouſies that ſubſiſt among. its 


princes, is now the ſureſt baſis of this empire, and tlie principal reaſon 
why the fineſt provinces in the world are ſuffered to remain any longer in 
the poſſeſſion, of theſe haughty infidels. 1 | wah 
Notwithſtanding the peace which was eſtabliſhed in 1774, between 
Ruſſia and the Porte, various ſources of diſcord having been left gpen, 
very little tranquillity could ſubfiſt between them. For. an account of 
theſe we refer our readeas to our hiſtorical narrative of the former empire. 
Towards the latter end of the year 1786, the Turks ſeem to have adapted 
a regular ſy ſtem of indirect hoſtility againſt Ruſſia, who were continually 
making , fach-encroachments, as made the Turks reſolve to tempt again 


the fortune of war. Scarce had the empreſs returned from the ſplendid 


journey which ſhe made to Cherſon, before a declaration of Turkiſh 
hoſtilities: was announced at Peterſburg. What part the emperor of 


Germany would take in this war was not at firſt known. The caprici- 


ouſueſs of his, character kept the ſpirit of curioſity, in fuſpenſe for ſome 
little time, but he ſoon declared himſelf determined to ſupport all the 
claims which Ruſſia had upon the Porte. 


Inſtead of being diſhezrtened at the formidableneſs of the confederacy 
that had broken out againſt them, the Turks applied themſelves with 


redoubled ardour to prepare for reſiſtance. , But an event that ſeems 
greatly to have contributed to the bad ſucceſs, experienced by the creſcent 
in the year 1789, was the death of Achmet the Fourth, grand ſignior, 
on the 7th of April. 1 F 
This prince, if we make ſuitable allowances for the diſadvantages under 


which he laboured, as a deſpotic monarch and the prejudices of his coun- 


try, may be allowed to poſſeſs. ſome claim to toleration, He filled the 


' throne of Conſtantinople without reflectiug diſgrace upon human nature. 


His temper appears to have been mild and humane. He not only per- 


mitted Selim his nephew, ſon of the late emperor, to live, but even 


publicly acknowledged him for his ſucceſſor. His reign was not ſtained 


with ſo many arbitrary murders, as thoſe of his predeceſſors, nor did he 
think it at all neceſſary that a diſgraced miniſter ſhould part at once with 


his office and his life. He ſuffered his countrymen to improve by the arts 


the three laſt years of his life, though by no means conſiſtently greay, 


and military diſcipline of Europe. Iſſouf, his prime miniſter, "wk 
muſt be allowed to deſerve our. applauſe ; and will be better known t 


poſterity as the patron of the Turkiſh tranſlation. of the Encyclopédie, 
than as the victorious and ſkilful rival of the Auſtrian arms in the Bannat 

of Tranſylvania. 
Achmet died at the unenterprizing age of fixty-four, and Selim the 
Third ſucceeded at 8 In the vigour of youth he thought it 
elf by ſotne thing extraordinary, and at firſt 


might be expected from his effeminate education, diſſuaded from this 


raſh and ridiculous project. But hejconceived that at leaſt it became him 
145 1 | 


{prings of thoſe ſacceſles.which have rendered their empire ſo formidable, | 
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to diſcountenance the miniſters of his predeceſſor, to confound their 
ck and reverſe all their proceedings. Thefe minifters had acquired 


In fome degree the confidence of thoſe who ated under their command; 


and it appeared in the fequel that the fantaſtic ſplendour of a new and 
juvenile ſovereign, could not compenſate for the capricious and arbitrary 
changes with which his acceffion was accompanied. Os ;. 
In the year 1788 Choczim and Oczakow furrendered to the arms of 
Ruſſia, as will be found in the hiſtory of that country; and on the 12th 
of September, 1789, the Auſtrian fore fat dew iting Belgrade, and 
with that good fortune which feemed almoſt conſtantly to attend their 
preſent commander marſhal Laudotm. The place, together with its 
umerous garriſon, ſurrendered, after a vigorous reſiſtance, on the 8th 
of October. The reſt of the campaign was little elſe thaw a ſueceſſion of 
the moſt important ſucceſſes; and a cirevmſtance that did not a little con- 


tribute to this, was the ſyſtem adopted by the Auſtrians and Ruſſians, of 


ſuffering the "Turkiſh troops to march out of the ſeveral places they gar- 
Tiſoned without moleſtation, Buchareſt; the capital of Walachia, fell 
without oppoſition into the hands of prince Cobourg ; while Akerman 
on the Black Sea was reduced by the Ruſſians; and Bender ſurrendered 
to prince Potemkin, not without ſuſpicion of finiſter practices, on the 

h'of November. One only check preſented itſelf to the allied arms. 


. 


The garriſon of Orſova diſplayed the. moſt inflexible conſtancy, and 


marſhal Laudohn was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of this place in the middle 
of December, after having ſet down before it for a period of ſix weeks. 
In a ſhort time after the ſiege was renewed, and a was reduced 


the '1Eth of. April, 1790. 


After the reduction of Orſova, the war was carried on with languor on 
the part of Auſtria ; and in the month of June a conference was agreed 


upon at Reichenbach, at which the miniſters of Pruſſia, Auſtria, Eng- 


land, and the United Provinces aflifted, and at which alſo an envoy from 


Poland was dccafionally preſent. Aﬀer a negociation, whieh continued 
till the 17th of * 2 „it was agreed that a peace ſhould de concluded 
H 


between the king of Hungary and the Ottoman Porte; that the baſis of 
this treaty ſhould be a general ſurrender of all the conqueſts made by the 


former, retaining only Choczim as a fecyrity till the Porte ſhould accede 


to the terms of the agreement, when it was alſo to be reſtored. - On the 


other hand, the king of Pruſſia gave up the Belgic provinces, and even 


promiſed his aſſiſtance in reducing them to the Auſtrian dominions. 
The king of Pruſſia was leſs ſucceſsful in his mediation with Ruſſia, 


Catherine had not, like Leopold, an imperial crown at ſtake, which, un- 
fubſtantial as it is, bas always its charms with thoſe who are educated in the 
" habitual adoration of rank and dignities. Her conqueſts alſo, on the fide 

of, Turkey, were too important to be eafily relinquiſhed ; and the con- 


fidered her dignity attacked by the infolent ſtyle of Pruflian mediation. 
The ſubſtance of her anſwer to the Pruſſian memorial was therefore, 
„% That the empreſs of Ruſſia would make peace and war with whom ſhe 


- pleaſed, without the interference of any foreign power.” 


The campaign of 1791 opened, on the part of Ruſſia, with the taking 
of Maczin, or the <th of April, by prince Gallitzin ; and in a ſubſequent 


victory, on the 12th, by the ſame general, in the neighbourhood of 


Brailow, the Turks lo not leſs than 4000 men, and upwards of 100 


- officers, beſides many pieces of cannon. On the 34th the Ruſhan arms 
experienced à check, by which they loſt about 700 men, and were ob- 


liged to relinquiſh the intention of beſieging Brailow. After reinforci 
this place, the vizir proceeded to the banks of the Danube near Siliſtria; 
7 —— 1 and 
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and by means of a bridge, which he threw acroſs the river, his advanced 
poſts were enabled to make incurfions on the oppoſite fide, | The abili 
of the vizir, and the valour of the Turks, were however exerted in vair 
againſt the diſcipline and experience of European armies, In the month 
of June, 15,000 Turks were defeated by a party of cavalry under general 
Kutuſow. On the zd of July the fortrels of Anape was taken by general , 
Gudowitſch, and the garriſon, to the amount of 6000 men, made pri- 
ſoners. This event was followed on the gth of the fame month by a ſignal 
victory which prince Repnin obtained near Macziu over a body of 70,000, 
the flower of the Turkiſh army. The Ottomans left upwards of 4000 dead 
upon the field of battle, and loſt their entire camp . and 
o pieces of cannon, The Ruſſians are ſaid to have loſt only 150 men 
billed, and between 2 and 300 wounded:  * „„ , 
While the.war was thus vigorouſly carried on, the mediating powers 
were not inactive. Great Britain and Pruſſia, in particular, declared 
themſelves determined to ſupport the balance of Europe, and to force the 
emprefs to peace upon the baſis of a /azus quo. Of the interference of Bri- 
fain in this diſpute, we have treated more largely in another place. To 
the firſt applications of the ＋ * miniſter, the empreſs anſwered in 
nearly the ſame terms in which ſhe had before replied to the memorial of 
Pruſſia —« That the Britiſh court would not be permitted to diftate the 
terms of peace. In the courſe of the negociation, however, her demands 
became more moderate; and as the northern powers, and 8 
Denmark, began to exert themſelves for the prevention of hoſtilities, ſhe 
confined her views to the poſſeſſion of Oczakow, with the diſtrict extending 
from the Bog to the Nieſter, and even then providing for the free naviga- 
tion of the latter river. The negociation was protracted to the rith of 
Auguſt, when at length peace was concluded between the Czarina and the 
Porte, nearly upon theſe terms; terms which, conſidering the il-ſucceſs 
of the war, cannot be accounted very diſadvantageous to the Porte, who 
have loſt a fortreſs more uſeful for the purpoſe of annoying Ruſſia, than for 
defending their own territories ; but certainly of conſiderable importance 
| 8 which, by this ceſſion, has ſecured the peaceable poſſeiſion of the 
rimea. | | | | 
It is computed that in the laſt war Turkey loſt 200,c00 ſoldiers ; Ruſſia 
190,000; the Auſtrians, who fell iu battle, or in the unhealthy marſhes, 
are ſuppoſed to exceed 130,000 _, e . Rd 
Selim III. grand fignior, born in 1761; ſucceeded to the throne of 
Turkey on the death of his uncle, the late ſultan, April 6, 1789. | 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles, Degrees, 


Length 4000 | f 50 and 15; eaſt longitude, 
Breadth 2400 c between 30 and >2 north latitude. 


T would be deceiving the reader to deſire him wm depend 
Ty 1 upon the accounts given us by geographers, of the extent, 
limits, and Gtuation of theſe vaſt regions. Even the emprefs of Ruſſia and 
her miniſtry are ignorant of her preciſe limits with the Chineſe, the Perfi- 
ans, and other nations. Tartary, taken 27 fulleſt extent, is bqunded 4 
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tie Frozen Ocean on the North, by. the Paciks Ocean on the Eaſt, by Chi- 


TW 

Grand diviſions. Subqdivilons. _ Chief towns. 89. M. 

0 oe een I Kamtſchatka Tartars Kamtſchatka 

N 9 * 585 4 ma rg Tartars | Jakutſkoi 

S e ei 5 rv | | 
I 1: +++: + Thibet and Mo hibet 

So 2 ras 9 Tartars — ohh | Poion 985,350 

An e My ene - AT Kudax 
. Samoieda — Mangaſia 

chien Sac . ene 
Aw en 1c... I Circathan and Aſtra- erki 

Southy welt > * ; can Tartary 113 


M e Siberia — ( Tobolſk 
Middle divifion. ö Kalmuc Tartary { Bochars . 850,000 
6 1 5 Uſbeck Tartary, + J/(CSamarcand 339,840 


; ; Kamtſchatka 10 3 great peninſula, which extends from North to South 


about ſeven degrees thirty minutes. It is divided into four diſtricts, Bol- 
chereſk, Tigil{kaia Krepoſt, Verchnei or Upper Kamtſchatkoi Oſtrog, and 
Niſhnei cf Lower Kamtſchatkoi Oſtrog. | 5 e 

MouvrAlxs.] The principal mountains are Caucaſus in Cirtaſſia, 
and, the mountains of Taurus and Ararat, ſo contiguous to it, that they 
appear like a continuation of the ſame mountains, which croſſes all Aſia 
from Mongalia to the Indies; and the mountains of Stolp, in the 


North. . 


8548. Theſe are the Frozen Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, and the Caf- 


; Pia n Sea. 


-- Rivers.] The principal rivers are, the Wolga, which runs a courſe of 
two thouſand miles; the Obey, which divides Afia from Europe; the 
Tabol, Irtis, Geneſa or Jenſka ; the Burrumpooter ; the Lena, and the 
Argun, which/divides the Ruſſian and Chineſe empires. | 

A, CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.] The air of this country is 
very different, by reaſon of its vaſt extent from north to ſouth ; the north - 
ern parts reaching beyond the arctic polar circle, and the ſouthern being 


in the ſame latitude: with Spain, France, Italy, and part of Turkey. 


Nova Zembla and Ruffian Lapland are moſt uncomfortable regions; the 
earth, which is covered with ſnow nine months in the year, being ex- 
tremely barren, and every where incumbered with unwhoſeſome marſhes, 
uninhabited mountains, and impenetrable thickneſſes. The climate of Si- 
beria is cold, dut the air pure and wholeſome; and Mr. Took obſerves, 
that its inhabitants in all probability would live to an extreme old age, if 
they were not ſo much addicted to an immoderate uſe of intoxicating li- 
quors. Siberia produces rye, oats, and barley, almoſt +5 the 6oth degree 
of northern latitude. » Cabbages, radiſhes, turnips, and cucumbers, thrive 
here tolerably well; but ſcarrely any other greens. - All experiments to 
bring frait-trees to bear have hitherto been in vain : but there is reaſon 
to believe that indiffiry and patience may at length overcome the rudeneſs 
of the climate. Currants and ſtrawberries of ſeveral forts are ſaid to grow 
here in as great,perfeftion as in the Engliſh gardens. Herbs, as well me- 
dicinal as common, together with various edible roots, are found very - 
nerally here: but there are no bees in all Siberia. Aſtrachan and the 
oy | v7 ſouthern 
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ſonthern parts of 'Tartary, are extremely fertile, wing more to nature, 
than "induſtry. The parts that are qultivated produce excellent fruits of 
almoſt all the kinds known in Eucopd eſpecially grapes, which are, reck- 


oned the largeſt and fineſt in the world. The ſummers are very dry; and 


from the end of July to the beginning of October, the air is peſtered, and 

the ſoil ſometimes ruined, by incredible quantities of locuſts. Mr. Bell, . 
who travelled with the Ruſſian ambaſſador to China, repreſents ſome parts 
of Tartary as deſirable and fertile countries, the graſs growing ſpontane - 
onily to an amazing height. + The country of Thibet is the higheſt in 

Aſia, and is a part of that elevated tract which, gives, riſe to the ivers of 
India and China, and theſe of Siberia, aud other parts of Tartary. | 


1 . 


Msrals Ad MINERALS. ] it is ſaid that; Siberia contains mines of 


gold, filver, copper, iron, jaſper, lapis lazalis;and.loayitones:; a fort of, 


large teeth found here, creates ſome diſpute among the naturs liſta, whether. 
they belong to elephants, or are a marine production; their appearance is 
certainly whimſical and curious, when poliſhed, with art and kill. It is 
now apprehended that they are real, and muſt have been brought there by, 
the waters of a deluge, being found ſeparate as if they had been. ſcattened, 
by the waves, covered with a ſtratum of mud, and commonly intermixec 
with the remains of marine plants and ſimilar ſubſtances ;1 which prove 
that theſe regions of Siberia ere once overwhelmed: with. the ſea. 


- * * - 


 ANIMALs:] Theſe are camels, dromedanies,-beans,, wolves, and all the | 


other land and-amphibious-animals-that are common in the gorthern; parts 
of Europe. Their horſes are of a good ſize fon the ſaddle, and very.hardy+ 
25 they run wild till they ate five or fix/years-old, they axe generally.head- 
ſtrong. Near Aſtracan there is a bird called hy the Ruſſians baba, df 


grey colour, and ſomething larger than a ſwan che has a broad bill, under | 


which'hangs a bag that may contain a quart or,more:z/;he: wades neat. the 


edge of a river, and on ſeeing a -ſhoal.or fry f {mall fiſhes, ſpreads; his 


wings and drives them to a ſhallow, where he gobbles as many of them as 
he can into his bag, and then going aſhore, eats them, or carries them to 
the young. Some travellers take this bird to be the pelica . 

The foreſts of Siberia are well ſtocked with a variety of animals, ſome 


of which are not to be found in other countries, Thele ſuppiy the inga- 


bitapts with food and clothes; and, at the ſame time, furniſh, them with 


commadities for an advantageous. trade. Siberia may be conſidered as the 


native country of black foxes, fables, and ermines, the ſkins of which are 


bere ſuperior to thoſe of any part of the world. Horſes. aad.cattle are in 


* 


great plenty, and ſold at low prices. The bos grun njens 96 aaa 
grunting ox which inhabits Tartary and 1 hibet, hath a tail of uncommon 
beauty, fall and flowing, of a gloſſ/ and ſilky texture. ; Theſe tails are a 
conſiderable article of exportation from Thibet. The Indians faſten 
ſmall bundles of the hair to a handle which they uſe for fly: flaps ; the 
Chineſe dye tuft; of it with a beautiful ſcariet, to decorate their caps, and 


the Turks employ it as ornaments to their ſtandards, and by ſome errone - 


ouſly called horſe - tails. ä bg 4:11:51 e wer ad 
PopULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, Þ We ean form no prob- 
CUSTQMS, D!/VERSIONS, AND DRESS. able gueſs as to the number 
of the inhabitants in Tartary ; but from many circumſtances, we muſt 
conclu e, that they are far from being proportioned to the extent of their 
country, They are in general ſtrong made, tout men; their faces broad, 
their noſes flattiſh, their eyes ſmall and black, but very quick; their beards 
are ſcarcaly viſible, as they continually thin them by pulling up the hairs 
by the roots. The beauty of the Circaſſian women is a kind of ſtaple 


gommodity in that country; for parents there make no ſcruplę of ſellipg 
| | 4 , thei 
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their daughters to recruit the ſeraglios of the great men of Turkey and 
Perfia. They are purchaſed when young, by merchants, and taught ſuch 
accompliſhments as ſuit their capacities, to render them more valuable 
againſt the day of ſale, The Tartars are in general a- wandering fort of 
people: in their peregrinations they ſet out in the ſpring; their number in 
one body being frequently 10,000, preceded by their flocks and' herds. 
When they come to an inviting ſpot, they live upon it till all its geafs/and - 
verdure is eaten up. They have little money, except what they get from 
their neighbours the Ruflians, Perſians, or Turks, in exchange for cattle ;- 
with this they purchaſe cloth, filks, ſtuffs, and other apparel Br their wo- 
men. They have few mechanics, except thoſe who make arms. They 
avoid all labour as the greateſt ſlavery ; their only employment is tending 
their flocks, hunting, an" managing their horſes. If they are angry with. 
a'perſon, they wiſh he may live in one fixed place, and work like a Ruſſian. 
Among themſelves they are very hoſpitable, and wonderfully fo to the 
ſtrangers and travellers who confidentially put themſelves under their pro- 
tection. They are naturally of an eaſy, chearful temper, always diſpoſed 
to ar: rk, and ſe dom depreſſed by care or melancholy. There is a ſtrong 
reſemblance between the northern and independent Tartars, and ſome na- 
tions of Canada in North America: particularly, when any of their peo- 
le are infirm through great age, or ſeized with diſtempers reckoned incura- 
Ble, they make a ſmall hut for the patient near ſome river, in which they 
leave him with ſome proviſions, and ſeldom or never return to viſit him. 
= ſuch occaſions, they fay they do their parents a good office, in ſending . 
epi'to à better world. Notwithſtanding this behaviour, many nations of 
the Tirtars, eſpecially towards the ſouth, are tractable, humane, and are 
| Faſteptible of pious and victuous ſentiments. Their affection for” their 
fathers; and their ſubmiſſion to their authority, cannot be exceeded and 
this noble quality of filial love has diſtinguiſhed them in all ages. Hiſtory 
tells us, that Darius, king of Perſia, having invaded them with all the forces 
of his empire; and the Scythians retiring by Nittle and little, Darius ſent an 
ambaſſador to demand where it was they propoſed to conclude their re- 
treat, and when they intended to begin fighting: They returned for an- 
wer, with a ſpirit ſo peculiar to that people, That they had no eities or 
citltivated' fields, for the defence of which they ſhould give him battle: but 
when once he was come to the place of their father's moniutnents; he ſhould 
then underſtand in what manner the Seythians uſed to'fight,' T?“ 
'' The Tartars are inured' to horſemanſhip from their infüncy; they ſel- 
dom appear on foot. They are dexterous in ſhooting at a mark; inſomuch 
that a Tartar, while at full gallop, will ſplit a pole with an arrow, _—_ 
at à conſiderable diſtance. The dreſs of the men is very ſimple and fit for 
action; it generally conſiſts of a ſhort jacket with narrow ſleeves made of 
deers ſkin, having the fur outward; trowſers and hoſe of the fame kind 
of fin, both of one piece, and light to the limbs. The Tartars live in huts 
Hul funk under ground; they have a fire in the middle, with a hole in 
the top to let out the ſmoke, and benches round the fire to ſit or lie upon. 
"This ſeems to be the common method of living among all the northern 
nations, from Lapland eaſtward, to tHe Japaneſe Ocean. In the extreme 
northern provinces, during the winter, every family burrows itſelf as it 


were anger ground; and we are told, that ſo ſociable are they in their diſ- 


fitions, that they make ſubterraneous communications with each other, 
that they may be ſaid to live in an inviſible city, The Tartars are im - 
moderately fond of horſe-fleſh, eſpecially if it be young, and a little tainted, 
which make their cabbins extremely nauſeous. Though horſe-fleſh be pre- 
ferred raw by ſome northern tribes, the general way of eating it is __—_ 
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it has been ſmoked and dried. The Tartars purchaſe. their wives with 
cattle. In their marriages they are not very delicate. Little or no differ- 
ence is made between the child of a concubine or flave, and that of the wife; 
but among the heads of tribes the wife's ſon Is always preferred to the ſuc- 
ceſſion. er a wife is turned of forty, ſhe is employed in menial duties 
as another ſervant, and as ſuch muſt attend the young wives who ſucceed 
to their places; nor is it uncommon, in ſame of the more barbarous tribes 
for a father to marry his own daughter. 55 LAN Ef Ng 
The deſcendants of the old inhabitauts of Siberia are till moſt of them 
idolaters, They conſiſt of many nations, entirely different from each 
other in their manner of living; religion, language, and countenances. 
But in this they agree, that none of them follow agriculture, which is car- 
ried on by ſome Tartars, and ſuch as are converted to Chriſtianity. A 
few of them breed cattle, and others follow hunting. The population of 
Siberia has been much increaſed ſince it became a Ruſſian province; for 
the Ruſſians have founded therein a number of towns, fortreſſes, and vil- 
lages. Notwithſtahding which it preſents but a void and defert view; 
ſince, by its extent, it is capable of ſupporting ſeveral millions more, than 
it at preſent contains. For the manners and cuſtoms of the other Tar- 


tars belonging to the Ruſſian empire, we refer to our account of that coun- 


try. Bs pd 

8 The religion of the Tartars ſomewhat reſembles their 
civil government, and is commonly accommodated to that of their neigh- 
bours; for it partakes of the Mahometan, the Gentoo, the Greek, and 
even the popt religions. Some of them are the groſſeſt idolaters, and 
worſhip little rude images dreſſed up in rags. Each has his own deity, 
with whom they make very free when matters do not go according to their 
own mind. But the religion and government of the Arto of 'Thibet, 
and Laſſa, a large tra of Tartary, bordering upon China, are the moſt 
remarkable, and the moſt worthy of attention. The Thivetians are go- 
verned by the Grand Lama, ec Dalai Lama, who is not only ſubmitted 
to, and adored hy them, but is alſo the great object of adoration for the 
various tribes of Heathen Tartars, who roam through the vaſt tract of 
continent which ſtretches from the banks of the Wolga, to Correa on the 
ſea of Japan. He is not only the ſovereign pontiff, the vicegerent of the 


. Deity on earth; but as ſuperſtition is ever the ſtrongeſt where it is moſt 


removed from its object, the more remote e regard him as 
the Deity himſelf. They, believe him to be immortal, and endowed with 
all knowledge and virtue. Every year they come up from different parts, 
to worſhip and make rich offerings at his ſhrine: even the emperor of 
China, who js a Manchou Tartar, does not fail in acknowledgments to bim 


in his religious capacity, though the Lama is FORNT to him, and actu- 


ally entertains, at a great expence, in the palace of Peking, an inferior 
Lama, deputed as his nuncio from Thibet. The opinion of thoſe.who 
are reputed the moſt orthodox among the Thibetians is, that when the 
Grand Lama ſeems to die, either of old age or of infirmity, his ſon in 
fact only quits a crazy habitation, to look for another younger or better, 
and it is diſcovered again in the body of ſome child, by certain tokens 
known only to, the lamas or prieſts, in which order he always appears. 
In 1774, the Grand Lama was an infant, which had been diſcovered ome 
time before by the Tayſhoo Lama, who in authority and ſanctity of cha- 
racter is next to the Grand Lama, and during bis minority acts as. chief. 
The lamas, who form the moſt numerous, as well as the inoſt powerful 
body in the fate, have the prieſthood entirely in their hands; and, be- 
Gides, fll up many monaſtic orders, which are held in great veueratiba 
| 5 6 . 333 N N * * 4 ' among 
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among them. The reſidence of the Grand Lama is at Patolj,” a vaſt 
Far on a mountain near the banks of Burrumponter, about ſeven miles 
om Lahaſſa. The Engliſn Eaſt India Company made a treaty with 
the Lama in 1774. The religion of Thibet, though in many reſpects it 
differs from that of the Indian Bramins, yet in others it has a great affini 
to it. The Thibttians have a great veneration for the cow, and aſh 
highly reſpect the waters of the Ganges, the ſource of which they believe 
to be in heaven. The Sunniaſſes, or Indian pilgrims, often vifit Thibet 
as a holy place, and the Lama always entertains a body of two or three 
hundred in his pav. Befides his religious influence and authority, the 
Grand Lama is preſſed of unlimited power throughout his dominions, 
which are very extenſive, and border on Bengal. 
Another rel ion, which is very prevalent among the Tartars, is that of 
Schama iſm. The 'profeſſors of this religious ſect believe in one Supreme 
God, the Creator of af things. They believe that he loves his creation, 
and all his creatures; that he knows every thing, and js all-powerfui; but 
that e pays no attention to the particular actions of men, being too great 
for them to be able to offend him, or to do any thing that can be merito- 
Tious in his fight. But they alſo maintain, that the'Su preme Being has di- 
vided the government of the world, and the deſtiny of men, among a great 
number of ſubaltern divinities, under, his command and control, but 
ho nevertheleſs generally act according to their own fancies; and there. 
fore mankind cannot diſpenſe with uſing all the means in their power for 
obtaining their fevour, , They likewtfe' ſuppoſe, that, for the moſt part, 
theſe inferior deities abominate and puniſh premeditated villainy, fraud, 
and cruelty. They are all firmly peace of 7 future exiſt-nce; but 
they, have many ſuperſtitious notions and practices. Among all the Scha- 
manes, women are conſidered as beings vaſtly inferior to men, and are 
"thought to have been created only for their ſenſual pleaſure, to; people the 
world, and to look after houſehold affairs; and in conſequence of theſe 
: prinei ples,” they are treated with much ſeverity and contem EE F 
" Lzxanntxnc.] The reader may be ſurpriſed to find this article among a 
nation of Tartars; yet nothing is more certain, than that under Zingis 
Khan and Tamerlane, and their early deſcendants, Aſtracan and the 
neighbouring countries were the ſeats of learning and politeneſs, as. well 
as empire and magnificence, Modern luxuty; be it ever fo ſplendid, falls 
Mort of that of thoſe princes; and ſome remains of their taſte in architec- 
"ture are ſtill extant, but in ſpots ſo deſolate, that they are almoſt inacceſ- 
© ble. The ciiſtivation” of learning was the firſt care of the prince, and 
: 4 Ado committed to the care of his own relations or principal gran- 
gers, They wrote in the Perſian and Arabic tongues; and their hiſtories, 
_ tiny: of whieh are Ml] extant in manuſcript, carry with them the ſtrong- 


elt marks of authenticity. | OT 
""Cprrogtttrs.] Theſe are comprehended in the remains of the huild- 
ings, left by the above mentioned great conquerors and their ſucceſſors. 
Remains of ditches and ramparts are frequently met with, which hereto- 
fore either ſurrounded ſmall towns, now quite demoliſhed, or were de- 
© figned for the defence of camps, forts, or ' caſtles, the veſtiges of which 
ats often to be diſcovered upon the ſpot, as well as other traces of decayed 
importance, Many of them are in tolerable preſervation; and make ſome 
figure even at preſent. ' The Slabode; or Tartarian ſuburb of Kaſimof, bn 
- the Oha, ſeems to have been the reſidence of ſome khan. In the midſt of 
the ruias of that city is a round and elevated tower, called in their lan- 
| „ goge Mei, a ſart of temple, orybuilding dedicated to devotion. Here 
1 | 2 ao the remains of the walls of à palace; and in one of e 
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6r burial places, is'a very conſiderable mauſoleum; all which edifices are | 
built of hewn ſtone and bricks. From an Arabic inſcription we learn, | 
that the Khan of Schagali was buried there in the 962d year of the hegira, 
or the 1520th of the Chriſtian æra. Nrar mount Caucaſus are ſtil] very 
conſiderable remains of Madfchar, a celebrated city of former times. In the 
environs f Aſtracan the ruins of ancient Aftravan are very viſible; and 
the rubbiſh and ramparts of another reſpectable town {till exiſt near Tzaz 
ritzin, on the left ſhore of the Wolga. A little below the mouth of the 
Kama, which empties itſelf into the above-mentoned river, are many ſu- 
rb monument of the ancient city Bulgaria, conſiſting of towers, moſques; 
[ouſes, and ſepulchres, all built of ſtone or brick, The oldeſt epitaphs 
have been there more than eleven centuries, and the moſt modern at leaſt 
four hundred years. Not far from hence, on the Tſcheremtſcham, a little 
river that runs into the Wolga, are found ruins fomewhat'more injured by 
the depradat ions of time: they are thoſe of Boulymer, an ancient and very 
confiderable city of the Bulgarians. The I artars have erected upon fl 
ruins the ſmall town of Bilyaicſk. In the fortreſs of Kaſan is a monument 
of the ancient Tartarian kingdom of that name. Its lofty walls are ſo 
broad, that they ſerve at preſent for ramparts; the turrets of which, as well 
as the old palace of the khan, are built of hewn ſtone: * Aſcending the river 
Kaſanha, we meet with epitaphs, and the ſtrong ramparts of the old Ka- 
ſan. Near the Oufa are cemeteries full of innumerable-1nſcriptions, and 
ſereral ſepulchral vaults. The ramparts of Sibir, the ancient capital of 
Tartary, are {till ſeen about Tobolſk upon the Irtrſch. The lofty walls of B 
Tontoura appear yet in the Baraba, a little gulf in the river Om; and 
near the mouth of the Oural are the ditches of the city Saratſchik. Not to 
mention a great number of other cities and ruins of Siberia; and eſpecially 
all thoſe that are to be met with in the deſert of Kirguis, which abounds in 
the relics of opulent cities. Some gold and filver coins have likewiſe been 
found, with ſeveral manuſcripts neatly written, which have been carried to 
Peterſburg. In 1720, there were found in Calmuc Tartary a ſubterraneous 
houſe of ſtone, ſome urns, lamps, and ear-rings, an equeſtrian ſtatue, an 
oriental prince with a diadem on his head, two women ſeated on thrones, 
and a roll of manuſcripts, which was ſent by Peter the Great to the Aca- 
demy of Inſcriptions at Paris, and proved to be in the language of -Thibet. 
The quantity of gold ornaments found in, the tombs of Siberia; and of 
elegant ven Booſt rm as bracelets, - collars in the ſhape of ſerpents, vaſes, 
crowns, rings, bucklers, ſabres, figures of animals, Tartar idols, &c. is 
ſurpriſing. It is ſuppoſed: that theſe burial places were made about the 
time of Zioghis Khan, and that the ſaperſtition prevailed in thoſe parts, of 
departed ſouls following the fame kind of life they did in this world, and 
therefore on the death of a prince, they ſacrificed his favourite wife, &c. 
and buried with him his arms and other valuable things. 20, 
 CiT1Es' AND TowNs.] Of theſe we know little but the names, and 
that they are in general no better than fixed hordes. They may be faid 
to be places of abode rather than towns or cities, for we do not find that 
they are under any regular government, or that they can make a defence 
againſt an enemy. The few places, however, that are mentioned in the 
preceding diviſions of this country, merit notice. -Tobolſk and Aſtrachan 
are confiderable cities, the firit containing 15,000, and the latter 70,099 
inhabitants. Forts, villages, and towns, have alſo lately been erected in 
different parts of Siberia, for civilizing the inhabitants, and rendering 
them obedient to the Ruſſian government. 
ComMMmEeRCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] This'head makes no figure in the 
\ hiſtory of Tartary, their chief traffic conſiſting in catrde, fine ox tails, 
{kins, beavers, rhubarb, muſk, and-fiſh, The Aſtracans, natwithſtan 115 
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cheir. interruptions by the wild Tartars, carry on a conſiderable traffic intd 
Perſia, to which they export red leather, woollen and linen cloth, and 
ome European manufactures. The Bucharians alſo are a very commer- 
Gaal people: their caravans travel through a great part of Aſia, and traffick 
with Tibet, China, India, Perſia, aud Ruſſia. Their principal marts are 
Tomſk and Orenburg. Gold duſt is often found in the ſand of the rivers 
of Bucharia. . 3 ; 
ene Though it is certain that Tartary, formerly known by 
the name of Scythia, peopled the northern parts of Europe, and furniſhed 
thoſe amazing numbers, who, under various names, deſtroyed the Roman 
empire, yet it is now but very thinly inhabited; and thoſe fine provinces, 


where learning and the arts reſided, are now ſcenes of horror and barbariiy. 


This muſt have been owing to the dreadful maſſacres made among the 


nations by the two above mentioned conquerors and their deſcendants; ior 


othing is more common in their hiſtories, than their putting to the ſword 
tare or four hundred thouſand people in a few days. * 

The country of Uſbec Tartary was once the ſear of a more powerful 
empire than that of Rome or Greece. It was not only the native country, 
but the favourite reſidence of Zingis, or Jenghis Khan and Tamerlaue, 


Who enriched it with the ſpoils of India and the eaſtern world. But ſome 


authors have abſurdly queſtioned the veracity of the hiſtorians. of theſe 
eat conquerors, though it be better eſtabliſhed than that of the Greek or 
1 writers. The ſame may be ſaid of Tamerlane, whoſe memory 


has been more permanent than that of Zingis Khan: his defeat of the 


Turkiſh emperor Bajazet, bath: been noticed in the hiſtory of that nation, 
and great were his conqueſts. His deſcent is claimed not only by all the 
Khans and petty princes of Tartary, but by the emperor of Indoſlan 
himſelf. - The capital af this country is Bokharia, which was known to 
the ancients by the name of Bucharia; and it is ſituated in the latitude of 
g. degrees.-15. minutes; and 13 miles diſtant from the once famous city of 
{ot e birth · place of RS the Great. ; | 
Ihe preſent inhabitants of this immenſe common com fe innumerable 
e in the old 
atriarchal manner. Their tribes. are commanded by ſeparate Khans or 
eaders, who, upon particular emergencies, elect a great Khan, who 
claims a. paramount power over ſtrangers as well as natives, and who can 
bring into the field from 20 to 100,000 horſemen. Their chief reſidence 
Find of military ſtation, which is moved and {hifted according to the 
chance of war and other agcaſions... When the vaſt dominions of Zingi 


Khan fell to pieces under his ſucceſſors in the 16th century the Mogul and 


Tartar hordes who had formed one empire, again 4 484 and bave 
ſince continued diſtinct. They are bounded on every fide by the Ruſhan, 


the Chineſe, the Mogul, the Perſian, or the Turkiſh empires: each of 


whom are 2 on their conqueſts in this extenſive, and in ſome 
places fertile comtry. The Khans pay a tribute, or ackuowledgment 


of their dependency upon one or other of their powerful neighbours, who 


treat them with caution and lenity; as the friendſhip of theſe barbarians 
is of the utmoſt conſequence to the powers with wham they are allied. 
Some tribes, however, affect independency: and when united they form 
a powerful body, and of late have been very forn.idable to their neigh- 
bours, particularly to the Chineſe, | : 1757 
The method of carrying on war, by waſting the country, is very ancient 
among the Tartars, and practiſed by all ot them from the Danube ealt- 
ward. This circumſtance renders them a dreadful enemy to regular troops, 
who muſt thereby bi deprived of all ſubſiſtence; while the Tartars, having 
always many ipare horſes to kill and eat, are at no Joſ> for proviſions. 
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Tur EMPIRE or CHINA. 


SrrvaTION AND ExTEnT. 


Length 1450 20 and 42 nofth latitude. 2 
Breadth 1263 nen 5 — 123 caſt longitude. F e 


3 T is bounded by Tartary and an amazing ſtone wall 
Bourne fe Fade Hades Th length, on the Notth, by 
the Pacific ocean, which divides. it from North-America, on the Eaſt; by 
the Chinefian ſea, South; and by Tonquin, and the Taftatian countries 
and mountains of Thibet and Rua, on the Welt. 2 

. ions] The great divifion of. this empire, according to the au. 
thors of the Univerſal Hiſtory, and the abbé Grofier, in his general de- 
{cription_of China, is iuto fifteen provinces {excluſive of that of 'Lyau- 
tong, which is ſituated without the Great Wall, though under the fame 
dominion); each of which might, for their Rirgenths 
louſnefs, and opulence, paſs for 10 mahy diſtinct Kingdoms. We give the 
following account of the diviſion of this empire from the beſt authority: 


* rf, 


1 'Provinces. | Chief Towns. Cainzss TanTA RY... | 
R —— This is bounded on the north by 
TFe-tebeli Pekin | Siberia; on the eaſt by the gulf of 
Ir | Kiang-ning-fou | Kamtſchatka and the Eaſtern ſea; on 
Lang- f Nan-tchang-fou the ſouth by China; and on the weſt 
Fo. kien Fou; tcheou · fou by the country of the Kalmouks, who 
| Tehe-kiang Une "ine! are eſtabliſhed between the Caſpian 
Ho-nan | Cai-fwng-lou | GL T 1 
Chang: tong ITſi- nan- fou 5 0 * rn ann 
Chan [ Tai-yuen-fou- . Extends north and ſouth from the 
-þ Chen-6 Singan- fou 41ſt. to the 705 degree of north la- 


% E- the i 37th degree of longitude to the 
| Oe | ove. fou eaſtern ſea. It is 860080 oh the north 
Fun- nan | Yionan-fou by Siberia; on the ſouth by the Gulf 
Koei-teheou | Koei yang ot Lea-tong aud Corea; on the eaſt by 

* | the eaſtern ſea; and 55 8 by 
ann the country of the Moguls. The 
en 2 * Sai. country is divided into three grand 


-4- Corea | departments, 
| Tong king F / | _ Provinces. | Chief Towns. 
| Cochin China — — 1 285 
Thibet Chen yang Mougdon | 
| The country of Ha-mil Kirin Kirin 
The is of Lieou · kit ou Triteicar I Tritcicar _ 
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u hen cut down, can be conveyed to any place by water, 


But it is neceſſary to acquaint the reader, that the informations contained 
in Du Halde's volumſnous account of China, are drawn from the papers of 
Jeſuits, and other religious ſent thither by the pope; but whoſe miſſions 
have been at an end for above half a century. Some of thoſe fathers were 
men of IGOR and. judgment; and had great opportunities of being 
informed about a century ago; but even their accounts of this empire are 


Jultly-49 be fufpected. I hey had, powerful enemies at the court of Rome, 


where they maintained their footing only by magnifying their own labours 
and ſucceſſes, as well as the imp-rtance_of..the Chineſe empire. It, their 
accounts are to be received with much caution; much more are thoſe; of 
ſucceeding travellers, who have it ſcarce in their power to enter the empire 
farther than what is abſolutely neceſſary for the purpoſes of trade. On ac- 
count of this want of information, therefore, which is acknowledged even 
M. Groſier, the lateſt writer on the ſubject, we muſt be much more brief 
in only deſeriptiqn of this celebrated empire, than otherwiſe we would with 
. Nans.] It is probably owing to a Chineſe word, ſiguffying middle, 
from a notion the natives had that their country Jay in the middle of th 


"RR nr 


„ MovunTatns.] China, excepting to the north, is a plain country, 
and contains no remarkable mountains. . 5 
RivERS AND WAT EI. ] The chief are the Yamour and the Argun, 
which are the boundary between the Ruſſian and Chineſe Tartary ; the 
Crocceus, or Whamboo, or the Yellow River; the Kiam, or the Blue 
River, and the Tay. Common water in China is very indifferent, 'and 
is in ſome places boiled to make it fit for uſe, - 644 299 
Bars.] The chief are thoſe of Nankin-and-Canton.. oo nn 
| Canals.) Theſe are ſufficient to entitle the ancient Chineſe to {the 
character of a moſt wiſe and induſtrious people. The commodiouſneſs 
and length of their canals are incredible. The chief of them are lined 
,with'hewn ſtone on the ſides, and they are ſo deep, that they carry large 
veſſels, and ſometimes they extend above 1oco miles in length. Thoſe 
veſſels are fitted up for all the conveniences of life; and it has been 
thought by ſome, that in China the water contains as many inhabitants as 
the land. They are furniſhed with ſtone quays, and — with 
bridges of an amazing conſtruction. The navigation is flow, and the 
| veſſcls ſometimes drawn by men, No precautions-are wanting, that could 
be formed by art or perſeverance, for the ſafety of the paſſengers, in caſe 
a canal 1s croſſed by a rapid river, or expoſed to torrents from the moun- 


. tains. Theſe canals, and the variety that is ſeen upon their borders, ren- 


ders China delightful in a very high degree, as well as fertile, in places 


that are not ſo by nature, 


Fox ksrs.] Such is the induſtry of the Chineſe, that they are not en- 
cumbered with foreſts or wood, though no country is better eitel for pro- 
ducing timber of all kinds. They ſuffer, however, none to grow but for 
ornament and uſe, or on the ſides of mountains, from whence the trees 


Ark, SOIL, AND PRODUCE,] The air of this empire js according to 
the ſituation of the places. Towards the north it is ſharp, in the middle 
mild, and in the ſouth hot. I he foil is, either by nature or art, fruitful 


of every thing that can miniſter to the neceſſities, conveniencies, or luxu- 


ries of life. The culture of tae cotton, and the rice fields, from which 
the bulk of the. inhabitants are clathed and fed, is ingenious almoſt beyond 
deſcription. The rare trees, and aromatic productions, either ornamental 
or medicinal, that abouud in other parts ot the world, are to be Oi in 
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China, and ſome are peculiar to itſelf; but even a catalogue of them would 
form a little volume. Some, however, muſt be mentioned. 
The tallow-tree has a ſhort trunk, a ſmooth bark, crooked branches, 
red leaves, ſllaped like a heart, and is about the height of à common 
cherry- tree. The fruit it produces has all the qualities of our tallow, 
and when manufactured with oil, ſerves the natives as candles; but they 
ſmell ſtrong, nor is their light clear. Of the other trees peculiar to China, 
are ſome which yield a kind of flour; ſome partake of the nature of 
per. The gum of ſome is poiſonous; but affords the fineſt varniſly in the 
world. After all that can be faid of theſe, and many other beautifut and 
uſeful trees, the Chineſe, notwithſtanding their induftry, are ſo wedded to 
their ancient cuſtoms, that they are very little, if at all, meliorated by 
cultivation. The ſame may be ſaid of their richeſt fruits, which, in gene- 
ral, are far from being ſo delicious as thoſe of Europe, and indeed of 
America. This is owing to the Chinefe never practiſing grafting, or in- 
oculation of trees, and knowing nothing of experimental gardening. 
It would be unpardonable here not to mention the raw-filk, which ſo 
much abounds in China, and above all, the tea plant or fhrub. It is 
planted in rows, and pruned to prevent its luxuriancy. Notwithſtanding 
our long intercourſe with China, writers are ſtill divided about the differs 
ent ſpecies and culture of this platit. It is generally thought that the 
green and bohea grows on the ſame ſhrub, but that the latter admits 
of ſome kind of preparation, which takes away its raking qualities, and 
gives it a deeper colour. The other kinds, which go by the names of im- 


perial, congo, finglo, and the like, are occaſioned probably by the nature 


of the ſoils, and from the provinces in which they grow. The culture of 
this plant ſeems to be very ſimple; and it is certain that ſome kinds are of 


a much higher and more delicious flavour than others. It ts thought that 


the "fineſt, which is called the flower of the tea, is imported over land to 
Ruſha; but we know of little difference in their effects on the human 
body. The greateſt is between the bohea and the green. 1 
It is ſuppoſed, that the Portugueſe had the uſe of tea long before the 
Engliſh, but it was introduced among the latter before the Reſtoration, 
as mention of it is made in the firſt act of parliament, that ſettled the ex- 
ciſe on the King for life, in 1660. Catharine of Liſbon, wife to Charles 


IT. rendered the ufe of it common at his court, The giz/eng, fo famous 


among the Chineſe as the univerſal remedy, and monopolized everr by 
their emperors, is now found to be but a common root, and is plentifuf 
in Britiſh America. When brought to Europe, it is little drſtinguiſhed 
for its healing qualities; and this inſtance alone ought to teach us with 
what caution the former accounts of China are to be read. The ginſeng, 
however, is a native of the Chineſe Tartary. g 

Marals ANU MtNE ALS. ] China (if we are to believe ſome naturaliſts) 
produces all metals and minerals that are known in the world. White 
copper is peculiar to itſelf, but we know cf no extraordinary quality it 
poſſeſſes. One of the fundamental maxims of the Chineſe government is, 
that of not introducing a ſuperabundancy of goid and filver, for fear of 
hurting induſtry. Their gold mines, therefore, are but ſlightly worked, 
'and thecurrency of that metal 1s ſupplied by the grains the people pick up 
in the ſand of rivers and mountains. The filver ſpecie is furniſhed from 
the mines of Honan. | | | 

PopuLArION anD INHABITANTS.) According to ſome accounts, there 
are fifty tight millions of inhabitants in China, and all between twenty 
and fixty years of age, pay an annual tax, Notwithſtanding the induſtry 
of the people, their amazing population frequently occaſions a _ 
| 7 N | | a Gus, 
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Pareuts, who cannot ſupport their female children, are allowed to caſt them 
into the river; but they faſten a gourd to the child, that jt may float 
on the water; and there are often compaſſionate people of fortune, who 
are moved by the cries of the children ta ſave them from death. The 
Chineſe, in their perſons, are middle ſized, their faces broad, their eyes 
black and ſmall, their noſes rather ſhort. The Chineſe have particul; 
ideas of beauty. They pluck up the hairs of the lower part of their faces 
by the roots with tweezers, leaving a few Riragegling ones by way of 
beard. Their "Tartar princes compel them to cut off the hair of their 
heads, and, like Mahometans, to wear only a lock on the crown. Their 
complexion towards the north is fair, towards the ſouth ſwarthy, and the 
fatter a man is, they think him the handſomer. Men of quality and 
learning. who are not much expoſed to the ſun, are delicately com- 
plexioned, and they who are bred to letters let the nails of their fingers 
grow to an enormous length, to ſhew that they are not employed in ma- 
nual labour. | . 5 
The women have little eyes, plump, roſy lips, black hair, regular, fea- 
tures, and a delicate though florid complexion. The ſmallneſs of the: 
fert is reckoned a principal part of their beauty, and no ſwathing 
omitted, when they are young, to give them that accompliſhment, ſo that 
when they grow up, they may be ſaid to totter rather than to walk. This 
fanciful piece of beauty was probably invented by the ancient Chineſe, to 
palliate their jealouſy. TT TE WE he 
To enter into all the ſtarch ridiculous formalities, of the Chineſe, eſpe· 
cially ef their men of quality, when paying or receiving viſits, would 
give little information, and leſs amuſement, and very probably come top 
te, as the manners of the Chineſe, ſince they fell under the power of 
the Tartars, are greathy altered, and daily vary. It is ſufficient: to ob- 
ſerve, that the legiſlators, of China, looking upon ſubmiſſion and ſubordi- 
nation as the corner ſtones of all ſociety, deviſed thoſe out ward marks of 
reſpect, ridiculous as they appear to us, as the teſt of duty and reſpect 
from inferiors to ſuperiors; and their capital maxim was, that the man 
ho was deficient in civility, was void of good ſenſe. | 
The Chineſe in general have been repreſented, as the moſt diſhoneſt, - 
low, thieving ſet in the world: employing their natural quickneſs only 
ts improve the arts of cheating the nations they deal with, eſpecially the 
Europeans, whom they cheat with great eaſe, particularly the En lin; 
but they obſerve that none but a Cnineſe can cheat a Chineſe. They 
are fond of Jaw diſputes beyond any people in the world. Their hypo- 
<riſy is without bounds; and the men of property among them practiſr the 
moſt avowed bribery, and the loweſt meanneſſes to obtain preferment. It 
ſhould, however, be remembered, that ſome of the late accounts of China 
have been drawn up by thoſe who were little acquainted with any parts 
of that empire but the ſea port towns; in which they probably met with 
many knayiſh and defigning people. But it ſeems not juſt to attempt to 
characteriſe a, great nation by a few inſtances of this kind, though well 
atteſted; and we appear not to be ſufficiently acquainted with the interior 
parts of China to farm an accurate judgment of the manners and character 
of the inhabitants. By ſome of the Jeſuit miſkonaries the Chineſe ſeem to 
have been too much extolled, and by later writers too much degraded. 
Dxress.) This varies according to the diſtinction of ranks, and is in- 
tirely under the regulation of the law, which has even fixed the colours 
that diſtinguiſn the different conditions. The emperor, and princes of 
the blood, have alone a right to wear yellow; certain mandarins are in- 
titled to wear ſattin of a red ground, but only upon days of ceremony: 1 
"> x genera 7 
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eral, they are clothed in black, blue, or violet. The colour to which. 
64 common ple are confined, is blue or black; and their dreſs is 
always compoſed of plain cotton cloth. The men wear caps on their heads 
of the faſhion of a bell; thoſe of quality are ornamented with jewels. 
The reſt of their dreſs is eaſy and looks, conſiſting of a veſt and ſaſh, a coat 
or gown thrawn over them, ſilk boots quilted with cotton, and a pair 
of drawers. The ladies towards the ſouth wear nothing on their head. 
Sometimes their hair is drawn up in a net, and ſometimes it is diſhevelled. 
Their dreſs differs but little from that of the men, only their gown or up- 
per garment has very large open ſleeves. The dreſs both of men and women, 
varies, however, according tn the climate. | 
MaxriaGes.)] The parties never ſee each other in China till the bargain 
is concluded by the parents, and that is generally when the parties are per- 
fect children. Next to being barren, the greateſt ſcandal is to bring females 
into the world; and if a woman of poor family happens to have three or 
four girls ſucceſſively, it not unfrequently happens that ſhe will expoſe them 
on the high roads, or caſt them into a river, | ; 
FuxgAALSs.] People of note cauſe their coffins to be made, and their 
tombs to be built in their life-time. No perſons are buried within the walls 
of a city, nor is a dead corpſe ſuffered to be brought into a town, if a perſon 
died in the country. Every Chineſe keeps in his houſe a table, upon which 
are written the names of his father, grandfather,” and great grandfather, be- 
| fore which they frequently burn incenſe, and proſtrate themſelves ; and 
when the Father of a family dies, the name of the great grandfather is taken 
away, and that of the deceaſed is added. | ; 
. The Chineſe language contains only three hundred and 
thirty words, all of one ſyllable : but then each word is pronounced with 
ſuch various modulations, and each with a different meaning, that it becomes 
more copious than could be eaſily imagined, and enables them to exprets 
themſelves very well on the common occafions of life. The miſſionaries, 
who adapt the European characters, as well as they can, to the expreſſion of 
Chineſe words, have deviſed eleven different, and ſome of them very 
compounded, marks and aſpirations, to ſignify the various modulations, 
eleyations, and depreſſions of the voice, which diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
meanings of the ſame monoſyllable. The Chineſe oral language bein 
thus barren and contracted, is unfit for literature; and, therefore, their 
literature. is all compriſed in arbitrary characters, which are amazing] 
complicated and numerous, amounting to about eighty thouſand. This 
language being wholly addreſſed to the eye, and having no affinity with 
their tongue, as ſpoken, the latter hath till continued in its original rude, 
uncultivated ſtate, while the former has received all poffible improve- 


9 
* 


ment. 


Genius AND LEARNING.] The genius of the Chineſe is peculiar to 
themſelves, they haye no conception of what is beautiful in writing, regu- 
Jar in architecture, or natural in painting, and yet in their gardening, and 
planning their grounds, they hit upon the true ſublime and beautiful. They 
perform all the operations of arithmetic with prodigious quickneſs, but 
1 the Europeans. Till the latter came among them, they were 
ignorant of mathematical learning, and all its depending arts. They had 
no proper apparatus for aſtronomical obſervations; and the meta phyſical 
learning, which exiſted among them, was only known to their philofophers; 
but even the arts introduced by the Jeſdits were of very ſhort duration 
among them, and laſted very little longer than the reign of Canghi, 

who was contemporary with our Charles II. nor is it very probable they will 
ever be.revived. It has been generally ſaid, that they underſtood printing, 


before 
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before the Europeans; but that can only be applied to block ptinting, 


for the fuſile and moveable types were undoubtedly Dutch or German in- 


ventions. The Chineſe, however, had almanacks, which were ſtamped from 
2 or blocks, many hundred years before printing was diſcovered in 


urope. 


5 The diffculty of maſtering and retaining ſuch a. number of arbitrary 


marks and characters, as there are in what may be called the Chineſe writ- 
ten language, greatly retards the progreſs of their erudition But there is 
no part of the globe where learning is attended with ſuch honours and re- 
wards, and where there are more powerful inducements to cultivate and 
purſue it. The literati are reverenced as another ſpecies, and are the only 
nobility known in China. If their birth be ever ſa mean and low, they be- 
come mandarins of the higheſt rank, in proportion to the extent of their 
learning. On the other hand, however exaited their birth may be, the 

quickly ſink into poverty and obſcurity; if they neglect thoſe ſtudies hich 
raiſed their fathers. © It has been obſerved, that there is no nation in the 
world where the firſt honours of the ſtate, Jie ſo open to the loweſt of the 


| people, and where there is leſs of hereditary greatneſs. The Chineſe range 


all their works of literature into four claſſes. The firſt is the claſy of King, 


or the ſacred hooks, which contain the principles of the Chineſe religion, 


morality, and government, and ſeveral curious and obſcure records, relative 


to theſe important ſubjefts. Hiſtory forms a claſs apart: yet, in this firſt 


claſs; there are placed ſome biſtorical monuments on account of their rela- 
tiòn to religion and government, and among others, the Tekun ou, a work 
of Confucius, which contains the annals of twelve kings of Low, the na- 
tive country of that illuſtrious fage. The ſecond claſs is that of the Su, or 


Che, that is, of hiſtory and the hiſtorians. The third claſs, called T/@. or 


Te, comprehends philoſophy and the philoſophers, and contains all the 


works of the Chineſe literati, the productions alſo of foreign ſects and re- 


ligions, which the Chineſe conſider only in the light of philoſophical 


opinions, and all books relative to mathematics, aſtronomy, phyſic, military 


Acience, tlie art of divination, agriculture and the arts and ſciences in gene- 


ral. The fourth is called Tcze, or Miſcellanies, and contains all the poetical 
books of the Chineſe, their pieces of eloquence, their ſongs, romances, tra- 


gedies, and comedies... Ihe Chineſe literati in all the periods of their mo- 


narchy, have applied themſelves leſs to the ſtudy of nature, and to the re- 
ſearches of natural philoſophy, than to moral inquiries, the practical ſcience 


of lite, and internal polity and manners, It is ſaid, that it was not-before 


the dynaſty of the Song in the 10th and 11th centuries after Chriſt, that the 
Chineſe philoſophers formed hypotheſes concerning the natural ſyſtem of 


the univerſe, and entered into diſcuſſions of a ſcholaſtic kind, in con- 
ſequence, perhaps, of the intercourſe they had long kept up with the Ara- 


bians, who ſtudied with ardonr the works of Ariſtotle, And fince the 
. Chineſe have begun to pay ſome attention to natural philoſophy, their pro- 


greſs in it has been much inferior to that of the Europeans. 
The invention of gunpowder is juſtly claimed by the Chineſe, who made 


uſe of it againſt Zinghis Khan and Tamerlane. They ſeem to have known 
nothing of ſmall fire-arms, and to have been acquainted only with the can- 


non, which they call the fire-pan. Their induſtry in their manufactures of 


ſtuffs, porcelane, japanning and the like ſedentary trades is amazing, and 
can be<qualled. only by their labours in the field, in making canals, level- 
ling mountains, raiſing gardens, and navigating their junks and boats. 


ANTIQPITIES AND CUSLOS1TIES:] Few natural curioſities preſent 


themſelves in China, that have not been comprehended under preceding ar- 
 Licles. Some volcanos and riversand lakes of particular qualities, are to be 


found 
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ſometi mes to make ſo fyrious a diſcharge of fire and aſlies, as to occafion:a ! 
tempeſt inthe air; and ſome of their lakes are ſaid topetrity fiſhes when put 
into them; The Great Wall ſeparating China from Tartary, to prevent 


the incurſions of the Tartars, is ſuppoſed to extend from 1200 to | 


miles. It is carried over mountains and vallies, and reaches; accordigg ta 
M. Groſier, from the province of the Shenſi to the Whang-Hay; or 
Yellow Sea. It is in os laces built of brick and mortar, which is ſo well 
tempered; that though it 2 


The beginning of this wall is a large bulwark of ftone raiſed in the ſea; in 


the province of Petcheli, to the eaſt of Peking; and almoſt in the fame lati-. 
tude: it is built like the walls of the capital city of the empire, but much 


wider, being terraſſed and caſed with bricks, and is from twenty to twenty- 
five feet high. P. Regis, and the other gentleman, who took à map of 
theſe provinces, bften ſtretched a line on the top, o meaſure the baſis of tri 
angles, and to take diſtant points with an inſtrument. They always found it 
paved wide enough for five or-fix horſemen to travel abreaſt with eaſe.” 
Mention has been already made of the prodigious canals and roads that are 
cut through this empire. 3 Lf 7 | 


The artificial mountains preſent on their tops, temples, monaſteries; aud | 


other edifices. Some part, however, of what we are told concerning the cavi-! 
ties in theſ&mountains, ſeems to be fabulous. The Chineſe. bridges cannot 
be ſufficiently admired; - They are built ſometimes upon barges ſtrengly 
chained together, yet ſo as to be parted, and to let the veſſels paſs that fail. 
up and down the river. Some of them run ſrom mountain to mountain, 
and conſiſt only of one arch; that over the river Saſtrany is 400 cuhits long, 
and goo high, though a ſingle arch, and joins two mountains, and ſome 
in the interior parts of the empire are faid to be ſtill more ſtupendous. The 
triumphal arches of this country form the next ſpecies of artificial curioſities. 
Though they are not built in the Greek or Roman ſtyle of architecture, 
yet they are ſuperb aud beautiful, and erected to the memory of their great 
men, with vaſt labour and expence. They are ſaid in the whole to he 
eleven hundred, two hundred of which are particularly magnificent. 
Their ſepulchral monuments make likewiſe a great ſigure. Their towers, 
the models of which are now ſo common in Europe under the name of 
pagodas, are vaſt embelliſhments.to the face of their country. They ſeem 
to be conſtructed by a regular order, and all of them are finiſhed with ex- 
quiſite carvings and gildings, and other ornaments. That at Nanking, 
which is 200 feet high, and 40 in diameter, is the moſt admired. It is call - 
ed the Porcelane Tamer, becauſe it. is lined with Chineſe tiles. Their 
temples are chiefly remarkable for the diſagreeable taſte in which they are 
built, for their capaciouſneſs, their whimſical ornaments, and the uglineſs of 


the idols they contain. Ihe Chineſe are remarkably fond of bells, which 


gave name to one of their principle feſtivals. A bell of Peking weighs 
120, 00 pounds, but its ſound is {aid to be diſagreeable. The laſt curioſity 
I ſhall mention, is their fire- works, which in China exceed thoſe of ail 
other nations. In ſhort, every province in China is a icene of curioſities 


Their buildings, except the pagodas, being confined to no order, and ſui- 


ceptible of all kinds of ornaments, have a wild variety, and a plealing 


elegance, not void of magnificence; agreeable to the eye and the ima- 


gination, and preſents a diverſity of objects not to be found in European ar- 
chitecture. e e 

Chir erties] Little can be ſaid of theſe more than that ſome of 

themare.immenſc, and there is great reaſon ta believe their population is 

nuwch/exeggerazed, The empire 1 70 to contain 4.05 walled cities * 
g u i 


ound in different parts of the empire. The volcano of Lineſung is fad. 


ſtood for 1800 y-_ it is but little decayed." 


| 
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chief of which are Peking, Nanking, and Canton. Peking, the capital of 
the whole empire of China, and the ordinary reſidence of the emperors, is 
fit aated in a very fertile plain, 20 leagues diſtant from the Great Wall. It 
is an oblong ſquare, and is divided into two cities: that which contains the 
emperor's palace is called the Tartar city, becauſe the houſes were given to 
the Tartars when the preſent ſamily came to the throne ; and they refuſ- 
ing to {affer the Chineſe to inhabit it, forced them to live without the walls, 
here they in a ſhort time built a new' city; which, by being joined to the 
ather, renders the whole of an irregular form, fix leagues in compaſs. The 
walls and gates of Peking are of the ſurpriſing height of fifty cubits, 
. fo that they hide the whole 1 5 and are ſo broad, that centinels are placed 
upon them on horſeback ; for there are ſlopes within the city of conſi- 
derable length, by which horſemen may aſcend the walls: and in ſeveral 
places there are honſes built for the guards. The gates, which are nine in 
number, are neither emb Aliſhed with ſtatues, nor other carving, all their 
beauty conſriling in their prodigious height; which at a diſtance gives them 
a noble appearance. I he arches of the gates are built of i and the 
reſt with large bricks, cemented with excellent mortar. Moſt of the ſtreets 
are built i a direct line; the largeſt are about 120 feet broad, and à league in 
length. The fhops where they ſell ſilks and china · ware generally take up 
the whole ſtreet, and afford a very JA ATW e Each fhap-keeper 
apes before his ſhop, on a ſmall kind of pedeſtal, a board about twenty feet 
igh, painted, varniſhed, and ofterr gilt, on which. are written in large cha- 
rs the names of the feveral commodities he ſells. TFheſe being placed 

on each ſide of the ſtreet, at nearly an equal diftance from each other, have 
a very pretty appearance ; but the houſes are. poorly built im ſnont, and 
very. low, moſt of them having only a ground floor, add none exceeding 
one ſtory above it. Of all the buildings in this great city, the moſt remark- 
able is the imperial palace, the grandeur of which does not conſiſt ſo much 
in the nobleneſs and elegante of the architecture, as the multitude of 
its buildings, courts, and gardens, all regularly diſpoſed ; for within the 
walls are not only the emperor's houſe, but a little town, inhabited by the 
officers of the court, and a multicude of artificers employed and kept by the 
emperor ; but the houſes of the courtiers and artificers are low and ill-contrive 
ed. F. Attiret, a French jeſuit, who was indulged with a ſight of the palace 
and gardens, ſays, that the palace is more than three miſes in dircumference, 
and that the front of the building ſhines with gilding, paint, and varniſh, 
while the inſide is ſet of and furniſhed with every thing that is moſt beauti- 
ful and precious.in China, the Indies, and Europe. The gardens of this 
palace are large tracts of ground, in which are raiſed, a: proper diſtances, 
artificial mountains, from 20 to 60 ſeet high, which form a number of ſmall 
vallies, plentifully watered by canals, which uniting, form lakes and meres. 
Beautiful and magnificent barks fail on theſe pieces of water, and the 
banks are ornamented with ranges of buildings, not any two of which are 
ſaid to have any reſemblance to each other ; which diverſity uces a very 
pleaſing effect. Every valley has its houſe of pleaſure, large enough to 
lodge one of our greateſt lords in Europe with ail his retiuue: many of 
theſe houſes are built with cedar, brought at a vaſt expence, the diſtance of 

d evo leagues... Of theſe palaces, or houſes of pleaſure, there are more than 
200 in this vaſt encloſure. In the middle of a lake, which is near half 
a league in diameter every wax, is a rocky illand, on which is built a palace, 
containing more than an hundred apartments It has four fronts, and is a 
very elegant and magnificent ſtructure. The mountains and hills are co- 
vered with trees, particularly ſuch as produce beautiful and 3 


+ 
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ſuch art, as exactly to reſemble the wildneſs of nature. 


Ihe city of er. is computed to contain two millions of inhabitants | 


though Nanking is ſaid to exceed it both in extent and population. But 
Canton is the greateſt port in China, and the only port that has been much 
frequented by Europeans. The city wall is about five miles in circumfer- 
ence, with very pleaſant walks around it. From the top of fome adjacent 
hills, on which forts are built, you have a fine proſpect of the country It 


is beautifully interſperſed with mountains, little hills, and vallies, all green: | 


and theſe again pleaſantly diverſified with ſmall towns, villages, high towers, 
temples, the ſeats of mandarins and other great men, which are water- 


ed with delightful lakes, canals, and ſmall branches from the river Ta; on 
which are numberleſs boats and junks, failing different ways through the 


molt fertile parts of the country. The city is — ſeveral] iron gates, 
and within-fide of each there is a guard-houfe, The 


many pretty buildings in this city, great numbers of triumphal arches, and 
temples well ſtocked with images. The ſtreets of Canton are ſo-crowded, 
that jt is difficult to walk in them; yet a woman of any faſhion. is ſeldom to 


be ſeen, unleſs by chance when coming out of their chairs. There are great 
numbers of market places for fiſh, fleſh, poultry,, vegetables, and all Kinds 
of proviſions, which are ſold very cheap. There are many private walks 


about the ſkirts of the town, where thoſe of the better fort have their 


kouſes, which are very little frequented By Europeans, whoſe buſineſs lies 
chiefly in the trading part of the city, where there are only ſhops and ware- , 


houſes, Few of the Chineſe traders of any ſubſtance keep their families in 
the houſe where they do buſineſs, but either in the city, in the more remote 
ſuburbs, or farther up in the country. They have all ſuch a regard to pri- 
vacy, that no windows are made towards the ſtreets, but in ſhops and places 


of public buſineſs, nor do any of their windows look towards thoſe of their 


: 


neighbours. The ſhops of thoſe that deal in filk are = neat, make a fine 
ſhow; and are all in one place; for tradeſmen, or dealers in one kind of 
goods, herd together in the ſame ſtreet. It is computed that there are in this 
city, and its ſuburhs, 1,200,000 people; and there are often 5co0 trading 
veſſels lying beforę the city. | 29 


TRADE AND MAN UrACruvags.) China is ſo happily ſituated, and pro- 


duces ſuch a variety of materials for manufactures, that it may be ſaid to be 


the native land of induſtry ; but it is au induſtry without taſteor elegance, 


though carried on with great art and neatneſs. They make paper of the 


bark of bamboo, and other trees, as well as. of cotton, but not comparable, 


for records or printing, to the European. Pheir ink, tor the uſe of drawing, 
is well known in England, and is ſaid to be made of oil and lampblack. I 
have already mentioned the antiquity of their printing, which they ſtil] do; 


by cutting their charactesr on blacks of wood. The manufacture of that 


earthen ware, generally known by the name ot China, was long a ſecret in 
Europe, and brought immenſe ſums to that country. The ancients knew 
and eſteemed it highly under the name of a porcelain, but it was of much 
better fabric than the modern. Though the Chineſe affect to keep that 
manufacture ſtill a ſecret, yet it is well known that the principal mates ial is a 
prepared pulverized earth, and that ſeveral European countries far exceed rhe 
Chineſe in manufacturing this commodity *. Ihe Chineſe filks are gene- 


* The Engliſh in particular have carried this branch to a high degree of perfection, 
as appears from the commiſſions which have been received of late ſrom ſeveral princes of 4 
Europe; and we hope that a manufacture ſo generally u. eiul, will meet with cacouragem 
ment {fom every true partict among ourſelves | | 
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flowers; and the canals are edged with ruſtic pieces of rock, diſpoſed with 


reets of Canton are 
very ſtraight, but generally narrow, and paved with flag ſtones. There are 
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rally plain and flowered pauſes, and they are ſaid to have been or tginall 


fabricated in that country, where the art of rearing filk-worms was firlt dit- 
covered. They manufacture ſilks likewiſe of a more durable kind, and their 


cotton, and other cloths, are famous for farniſhing a light warm wear. 
© © Their trade, it is well known, is open to all the European nations, with 


whom they deal for ready money; for ſuch is the pride and avarite of the 
Chineſe, that they think no manufactures equal to their own, But it is cer- 
tain, that ſince the diſcovery of the porcelain manufactures, and the vaſt im- 
provements the Europeans have made in the weaving branches, the Chi. 
neſe commerce has been on the decline. 1 . 
CongrirUtION ASD GOVERNMENT.] This was a moſt inſtructive and 
entertaining article, before the conqueſt of China by the Tartars; for 


though their princes retain many fundamental maxims of the old Chineſe, 


they obliged the inhabitants to deviate from the ancient diſcipline in many 
reſpects. Perhaps their acquaintance with the Europeans may have con- 


tributed to their degeneracy. The original you of the Chineſe government 
e 


was patriarchal, almoſt in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. Duty and 
obedience to the father cf each family was recommended and enforced: in 


- the moſt rigorous manner; but, at the ſame time, the emperor was conſi- 


dered as the father of the whole. His mandarins, or great officers of ſtate, 
were looked upon as his ſubſtitutes, and the degree» of ſubmiſſion which were 
due from the inſerior rauks to the ſuperior, were ſettled ang obſerved with 
the moſt ſcrupulous prreiſion, and in a manner that to us ſeems highly radi- 
culous. This ſimple claim of obedience required great addreſs and knows» 
ledge of human nature to render it effectual; and the Chineſe legiſlators, 
Confucius particularly; appear to have been men:;uvf wanderfu! abilities. 
They enveloped their dictates in a number of myſtical appearances, ſo as to 
ſtrike the people with awe and vener ation. The mandarins had modes of 
ſpeaking and writing different from thoſe of other ſubjects, and the people 
were taught to believe that their princes partook of divinity, ſo that they 


were ſeldom ſren. and more ſeldom approached. 


Though this ſyſtem preſerved the public tranquillity for an incredible 
number of years, yet it had a fundamental defect that oſten convulſed, and 
at laſt proved fatal to the ſtate, becauſe the ſame attention was not paid to 
the military as to the civil duties. The Chineſe; had paſſiotis like other 


men, and ſometimes a weak or wieked adminiſtration drove them into arms, 


and a revolution cafily fucceeded, which they juſtified by ſaying, that their 

ſovereign had ceaſed to be theit father. During thoſe commotions, one of 

the parties naturally invited their neighbours the Tartars to their aſſiſtance, 
and it was thus thoſe barbarians, who had great ſagacity, became acquainted 

with the weak fide of their conſtitution, and they availed themſelves 
accordingly, by invading and conquering the empire, and conforming to 

the Chineſe inſtitutions. 1 N 
Befides the great doctrine of the patriarchal obedience, the Chineſe had 


. 


ſumptuary laws, and regulations for the expences of all degrees of ſubjects, 


whiek were very uſeful in preſerving the public tranquillity, and preveuting 
the effects of ambition. By their e e likewiſe, the mandarins might 
retnonſtrate to the emperor, but in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, upon the 
errors af his government, and when he was a virtuous prince, this freedom 
was often attended with the moſt ſalutary effects. No country in the 
world is fo well provided with magiſtrates tor the diſcharge of juſtice, both 
in civil and criminal matters, as China; but they are often ineffectual 


through iti want of public virtue in the execution. The emperor is ſty led 


"Holy Sen of Hoa ven, Sole Governor of the Earth, Great Father of bis 


s | *# | 
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„ Retxcion!) This article is nearly connefted” with Mie preceiing.. 


Though the ancient Chineſe worſhipped idols, yet their philoſophers and 
legiſlators had juſter ſentiments of the Deity, and indulged the people in 
the worſhip of ſenſible objects, only to make them more ſubmiſſive to go- 
verament. The Jeſuits made little oppoſition to this when they attempted. 
to convert the Chineſe, and ſuffered their proſelytes to worſhip Tien, pre- 
tending that it was no other than the name of God. The truth is, Con- 
ſucius, and the Chineſe legiſlators, introduced a moſt excellent ſtyſtem of 
morals among the people, and endeavoured. to ſupply the want of juſt ideas 
of a future ſtate, by preſcribing to them the worſhip of inferior deities. 
Their morality approximates to that of Chriſtianity; but as we know little 
of their religion, but through the Jeſuits, we cannot adopt for truth the 


numerous inſtances which they tell us of the conformity of the Chineſe 


with the Chriſtian religion. Thoſe fathers, it muſt be owned, were men 
of great abilities, and made a wonderful progreſs above a century ago.ju 
their converſions; but they miſtook the true character of the emperor, who 
was their patron; for he no ſooner found that they were in fact aſpirin 
to the civil direction of the government, than he expelled them, levelle 
their churches with the ground, and prohibited the exerciſe of their reli - 
ion; ſince which time Chriſtianity has made no figure in China. ' 
PuBLIc rxoaDs.)] The ſecurity of travellers, and an eaſy mode of con- 
-veyance for paſſengers and merchandize of _ kind, are objects to which 
rticular attention ſeerns to have been paid 
The manner in which the public roads are managed greatly contributed te 
the former. | ; or o 
Theſe roads are in general very broad; they are paved in all the ſouth- 
ern provinces, and ſome of the northern. Valleys have been filled up, and 
ſages have been cut through rocks and mountains, in order to make com- 


modious highways, and to preſerve them as nearly as poſſible on a level. 


They are generally bordered with very loſty trees, and ſometimes with walls 


eight or ten feet in height, to prevent travellers from entering into the 


Helds. Openings are left in them at certain intervals, which give a paſſage 
into croſs roads, that conduct to different villages, On all the great roads 
covered ſeats are erected at proper diſtances,” where the traveller may ſhel- 
ter himſelf from the inclemency of the winter, or the exceſſive heats of 
ſummer. Fate ä | 

There is no want of inns on the principal highways. and even on the. 
croſs roads. The former are very ſpacious, but they are badly ſupphed 
with proviſions. Pecple are even obliged to carry beds with them, or to 


| fleep on a plain mat. Government requires of thoſe who inhabit them, 


to give lodging only to thoſe who aſk and pay for it. | 
We meet with many turrets, (ſays Mr. Bell) called poſt-houſes, erefted 
at certain d ances one from another, with a flag-ſtaff, on which is hoiſttu 
the imperial pendant. Theſe places are guarded by foldiers, who run from, 
one poſt to another with great ſpeed, carrying letters which concern the 
einperor, The turrets are in fight of one another, and by ſignals they 
can- convey intelligence. of any remarkable event. By theſe means the 
court is informed in the ſpecdigſt manner of whatever diſturbance may 
happen in the moſt remote part of the empire. | | 
| —— Theſe are ſaid by ſome to amount to twenty, er, accord- 
ing to the abb& Groſier, to foity one millions ſterling a year; but this 
cannot be mgant in money, which does not at all abound in China, The 


taxes collẽcted for the uſe of government in rice, and other commodities, 


are certainly very great, and may eaſily be impoſed, as an account of every 
man's furniſh 

mount $9 that ſym, | 
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y adminiſtration in China. 


y and ſubſtance is annually er rolled, and very poſſibly maß 
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MILITARY AND MA®INE STRENeT H.] China is, at this time, a far 
more powerful empire, than it was before its conqueſt by the eaſtern Tar- 
tars in 164. This is owing to the conſummate policy of Chun-tchi, the 
firſt Tartarian emperor of China, who obliged his hereditary ſubjects to 
conform themſelves to the, Chineſe manners and policy, and the Chineſe 
to wear the Tartar dreſs and arms. The two nations were thereby incor- 
porated. The Chineſe were appointed to all the civil officers of the em- 
5 Poe: The emperor made Peking the ſeat of his government, and the 
Tartars quietly ſubmitted to a change of their country and condition, 
which was ſo much in their favour. adi | 
This ſecurity, however, of the Chineſe from the Tartars, takes from 
them all military objects; the Tartar power alone being formidable to that 
empire. The only danger that threatens it at preſent, is the diſuſe of 
arms. The Chineſe land army is ſaid to conſiſt of more than ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand men; but in theſe are comprehended all who are employed 
in the collection of the revenue, and the preſervation of the canals, the 
. great roads, and the public peace. The imperial guards amount to 
about 30, co. As to the marine force, it is compoſed chiefly of the junks 
we have already mentioned, and other ſmall ſhips, that trade coaſt-ways, 
or to the neighbouring countries, or to prevent ſudden deſcents. - 

A treatiſe on the military art, tranflated from the Chineſe into the 
French language, was publiſhed at Paris in 1772, from which it appears 
that the Chineſe are well verſcd in the theory of the art of war: but cau- 
tion and care, and. circumfpection, are much recommended to their'ge- 
nerals; and one of their maxims is, never to fight with enemies either 
more numerous or better armed than themſel ves. | | 

His rox. ] The Chineſe pretend, as a nation, to an antiquity beyond all 
meaſure of credibility; and their annals have been carried beyond the pe- 
riod to which the Scripture chronology aſſigns the creation of the world. 
 Poan-Kou is ſaid by them to have been the firſt man, and the interval of 
time betwixt him and the death of their celebrated Confucius,” which was 
in the year before Chriſt, 479, hath bcen reckoned from 276, coo to 
- $6,961,740 years. Put upon an accurate inveſtigation of this ſubject it 
appears, that all the Chineſe hiſtorical relations of events prior to the 
rrign of the emperor Yao, who lived 205) years before Chriſt, are en- 
tirely fabulous, compoſed in modern times, unſupported by authentic 
records, and full of contradictions. It appears alſo, that the origin of the 
Chineſe empire caanot be placed higher than t o or three generations 
before Yao. But even this is carrying the empire of China to a very 
bigh antiquity: and it is certain that the materials for the Chineſe hit- 
tory are extremely ample. The grand annals of the empire of China are 
comprehended in 668 volumes, and confiſt of the pieces that have been 
compoſed by the tribunal or department of hiſtary, eſtabliſhed in China, 
for tranſmitting to poſterity the public events of the empire, and the lives, 
characters, and tranſactions of its ſovereigns. It is ſaid, that all the facts, 
which concern the monarchy fince its foundation, have been depoſited in 
this department, and-from age to age have been arranged according to the 
order of times under the inſpection of government, and with all the pre- 
cautions againſt illuſion ot partiality that could be ſuggeſted. Theſe pre- 
* cautions have been carried ſo far, that the hiſtory of the reign of each 
4 anne family, has only been publiſhed ajter the extinction of that fa- 
mily, and was kept a profound ſecret during the dynaſty, that neither 

. fear nor flattery might adukerate the truth. It is aſſerted, that many of 
the Chineſe hiſtorians expoſed themſelves to exile, and even to death, 
rather than diſguiſe the defects and vices of the ſovereign. But the em- 
peror Chi-hoang ti, at- whoſe command the Great Wall was built, in the 

year 


o 


year 213 before the Chriſtian æra, ordered all-the hiſtorical books and re- 
cords, whieh contained the fundamental laws and principles of the ancient 
government, to be burnt, that they might not be employed by the learned : 
to oppole his authority, and the changes he propoſed to introduce into the "2 
monarchy. Four hundred 1 burnt with their books; yet this 
barbarous edit had not its full effect; ſeveral books were concealed, and 
eſcaped the general ruin. Aitrr this period, ſtrict ſearch was made for 
the ancient books and records that yet remained; but though much induf- | 
try was employed for this purpoſe, it * that the authentic hiſtorĩcal 
ſources of the Chineſe, tor the times anterior to the year 2co before 
Chriſt, are very ſew, and that they are {till in ſmaller number for more 
remote periods. But notwithſtanding the depredations that have been made 
upon the Chineſe biſtory, it is ſtill immenſely voluminous, and has been 
judged by ſome writers ſuperior to that of all other nations. Of the grand 
annals. before mentioned, which amount to 668 volumes, a copy is pre- 
ſerved in the library of the French king. A chronological abridgement 
of this great work, in one hundred volumes, was publiſhed in the 42d 
year of the reign of Kang-hi; that is, in the year 2703. This work is- 
generally called Kam- mo, or the abridgement. From theſe materials the 
abbe Groſier propoſed to publiſh at Paris, in the French language, a 
General Hiſtory of China, in 12 volumes gto. ſome of which have been 
rinted, and a ſmaller work in 12 volumes 8vo. by the late Father 'de 
lailla, miſſionary at Peking, hath be-n juſt concluded and publiſhed. 
But the limits to which our work is confined will not permit us to en- 
large upon ſo copions a ſubject as that of the Chineſe hiſtory ; and which, 
indeed, would be very unintereſting to the generality of European readers. 
A ſucceſſion of excellent princes, and a duration of domeſlic tranquillity, 
united legiſlation with philoſophy, and produced their Fe-bi, whoſe hiſ- 3 
tory is wrapped up in myſteries, their. Li-Laokum, and above all their HA 
Confucius, at once the Solon and the Socrates of China. After all, the 
internal revolutions of the empire, though rare, produged the moſt dread- 
ful etfects, in proportion as its conſtitut ion was pacific, and they were at- 
tended with the moſt bloody exterminations im ſome provinces; ſo that 
though the Chineſe empire 4s hereditary, the imperial ſucceſſion was more 
than once broken into, and altered. Upwards of twenty dynaſties, oer 
different tribes and families of ſucceſſion, are enumerated in their annalss. 
Neither the great Zinghis Khan, nor Tamerlane, though they often 
defeated the Chineſe, could ſubdue their empire, and neither of them 
could keep the conqueſts they made there. Their celebrated wall proved 
but a feeble barrier againſt the arms of thoſe famous Tartars. After their 
invaſions were over, the Chineſe went to war with the Manchew Tartars 
while an indolent worthleſs emperor, Tſong-tching, was upon the throne, 
In the mean while, a bold rebel, named Li-cong-tſe, in the province of 
Se-tchuen, dethroned the emperor, who hanged himſelf, as did moſt af 
his courtiers and women. Qu-ſan-quey, the Chineſe general, on the fron 
tiers of Tartary, refuſed to recogniſe the uſurper, and made a peace with 
i ſongate, or Chun-tchi, the Manchew prince, who drove the ufurper from 
the throne, and took poſſeſſion of it himſelf, about the year 1644. The 
Tartar maintained himſelf in his authority, and, as has been already 
mentioned, wiſely incorporated his hereditary ſubjects with the Chineſe, _ 
ſo that in effect Tartary became an acquiſition to China. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by a prince of great natural and acquired abilities, who was the 
patron ot the Jeſuits, but knew how to check them when he found them 
intermeddling with the affairs of his governments. About the year 1601, 
the Chineſe,” under this Tartar family, drove the Dutch out of the ifland 
of Formoſa, which the latte? had taken from the Portugucſe. e 
n Uu In 
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In the year 1771, all the Tartars which compoſed the nation of the Tour- 
gauths, left the ſettlements which they had under the Ruſſian government 
on the banks of the Wolga, and the Iaick, at a ſmall diſtance from the Caf. 
pian ſea, and in a vaſt body of fifty thouſand families, they paſſed through 
the country of the Haſacks: after a march of eight months, in which 
they ſurmounted innumerable difficulties and dangers, they arrived in 
the plains that lie an the frontier of Carapen, nat far from the banks of 
the river Ily, and offered themſelves as ſubjects to Kien-long, emperor of 
China, who was then in the thirty-ſixth year of his reign. He receiv 
them gracioufly, furniſhed them with proviſions, clothes, and money; and 
allotted to each family. a portion of land for agriculture and paſturage. 
The year following there was a ſecond emigration of about thirty thouſand 
other Tartar families, who alſo-quitted the ſettlements which they enjoyed 
under the Ruſſian government, and ſubmitted to the Chineſe ſceptre. The 
_ emperor cauſed the hiſtory of theſe emigrations to be-engraven upon ſtone, 
in four different language. ee ee 

* 3 — WIR 9 


| IN DIA IN GENERAL. | 


- © SITVATION 8 FHIS vaſt country is ſituated between the 6Fth » - 
' BOUNDARIES, and 1cgth degrees of Eaſt longitude, and be- 
tween 1 and 40 of North latitude. It is bounded on the North, by the 
countries of Uſbec Tartary and Thibet; on the South, by the Indian 
Ocean; on the Eaſt, by China and the Chineſe fea; and on the Weſt, by 
Perſia and the Indian ſea. e a | 55 ; 
DivIistox. ] I ſhall: divide, as others have done, India at large into 
three greater parts; firſt, the Peninſula of India beyond the Ganges, called 
the Farther Feninſula; ſecondly, the main land, or the Mogul's empire; 
phirdly, the Peninſula within or on this fide the Ganges; all of them vaſt, 
populous, and extended empires. But it is neceſſary, in order to fave... 
many repetitjons, to premiſe on account of ſome particulars that are in 
common to thoſe numerous nations, which ſhall be extracted from the 
moſt enlightened of our modern writers who have viſited the country in 
the ſervice of the Eaſt India Company. | 5 
1 PoPULAT1ON, ary Mr. Orme, an excellent and an; 
| 'RELIGTON, AND GOVERNMENT. S authentic hiſtorian, comprehends the 
two latter diviſions under the title of Indoſtan. The Mahometans (fays 
he) who are called Moors, of Indoſtan, are computed to be about ten 
millions, and the Indians about a hundred millions. Above half the 
empire is ſubje& to rajahs, or kings, who derive their deſcent from the 
old princes of Indja, and exerciſe all rights of ſovereiguty, only paying 
atiibute to the great mogul, and obſerying the treaties by which their 
anceſtors recogniſed his fup riority. In other ręſpects, the government 
of Indoſtan is full of wiſe checks upon the overgrowing greatneſs of any 
ſubject; but (as all precautions of that kind depend upon the adminiſtra- 
tion) the indolence and barbarity of the moguls or emperors, and their 


great viceroys, have rendered them fruitleſs. 

The original inhabitants of India are called Gentoos; or, as others call 
them, Lindos, and the country Hindootan. They pretend that Brum- 
ma, Who was their legiſlator both in politics and religion, was inferior on 
10 God, and that he exiſted many thouſand years before our account ok 
4he creation... This Bramma, probably, was ſome great and good genius, 
ene hh: a: e pagan Jegilatars, Ie his people and 
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meir poſterity to pay him divine honours. The Bramins (for ſo the 
Gentoo prieſts are called) pretend that he bequeathed to them a book 
+ called the Vidam, containing his doctrines and inſtitutions; and that 
though the original is loſt, they are ſtill poſſeſſed of a commentary upon 
it, called the Shahſtah, which is wrote in the Shanſcrite, now a wad: 
language, and known only to the Bramins, who ſtudy it. e 
The foundation of Brumma's doctrine conſiſted in the belief of a Su- 
me Being; who has created a regular gradation of beings, ſome ſup e: 
ior, and fome inferior to man; and in the immortality of the ſoul, and a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, which is to conſiſt of a tranſmi- 55 | 
gration into different bodies, according to the lives they have led in their " = 
pre-exiſtent ſtate, From this it appears more than probable, that the Py- | A 
thagorean metempſychoſis took its riſe in India. The neceſhty of inculcating 
this ſublime, but otherwiſe complicated doctrine, into the lower ranks, in- 
duced the Bramins, who afe by no means unanimous in their doctrines, to 
have recourſe to ſenfible repreſentations of the Deity and his attributes; ſo 
that the original doctrines of Brumma have degenerated to rank ridiculous 
idolatry, in the worſhip of different animals, and various images, and of 
the moſt hideous figures, either delineated vr carved. | 
The Hindoos have, from time immemorial, been divided info four great 
tribes. The firſt and moſt noble tribe are the Bramins, who alone can 
officiate in the prieſthood, like the Levites among the Jews. They are 
not, however, excluded from government, trade, or agriculture, though 
they are ſtrictly prohibited from all menial offices by their laws. The ſe- 
cond in order is the Sittri tribe, who, according to their original inſtitu; 
tion, ought to be all military men; but thev frequently follow other pro- 
feſſions. The third is the tribe of Beiſe, who are chiefly merchants, 
Bankers, and banias or ſhopkeepers. The fourth tribe is that of Sudder, 
who ought to be menial ſervants; and they are incapable of raifing them. 
ſelves to any ſuperior rank. If any one of them ſhould be excommuni+ 
cated from any of. the four tribes, he and his poſterity are for ever ſhut 
out from the ſociety of every body in the nation, excepting that of the 
Harri' caſt, who are held in utter deteſtation by all the other tribes, and 
are employed only in the meaneſt and vileſt offices. This circumſtance 
renders excommunication ſo dreadful, that any Hindoo will ſuffer the 


3 and even death itſelf, rather than deviate from one article of his 
ith. | | | 
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conſpicuous in many of tlie Indian manufactures; and though veneration 
ſor the practices of their anceſtors may check the ſpirit of invention, yet, 
by adhering to theſe, they acquire ſuch an expertneſs and delicacy of hand, 
that Europeans, with all the advantages of ſuperior ſcience, and the aid of 
more. complete inſtruments, have never been able to-<qual the exquiſite 
execution of their workmanſhip. - While this high improvement oß their 
more curious manufactures excited the admiration. and attracted the com- 
merer, of other nations, the ſeparation. of profeſſions in India, and the 
early diſtribution of the people into claſſes, attached to particular kinds of 
labour, ſecured ſuch- abundance of the more common and uſeful commo. 
dities, as not only ſupplied their own. wants, but miniſtred to thoſe of 
the countries around. them. | 
To this early diviſion of the people into caſts, we muſt likewiſe aſcribe 
a ſtriking peculiarity in the ſtate of India; the permanence of its inſtitu- 
tons, and the immutability in the manners of its inhabitants. What now 
is in India, always was there, and is ſtill likely to continue: neither the 
ferocious violence and illiberal ſanaticiſm of its Mahomedan conquerors, 
nor the power of its European maſters, have effected any conſiderable al - 
teration. The ſame diſtiactions of condition take place, the ſame arrange. 
ments in civii and domeſtic ſociety remain, the ſame max ms of religion are 
held in veneration, and the ſame ſciences and arts are cultivated. Hence, 
in all ages, the trade with India has been the ſame ; gold and ſilver have 
uniformly been carried thither in order to purchaſe the ſame, commodities 
_ with which it now ſupplies all nations; and from the age of Pliny to the 
2 preſent times, it has always been conſidered and execrated as a gnlf which 
ſwallows up the wealth of every other country, that flows inceſſantly to- 
wards it, and from which it never returns *, | 8 
| All theſe caſts acknowledge the Bramins for their prieſts, and from them 
' derive their belief of the tranſmigration; which leads many of them to 
afflict themſelves even at the death of a fly, although occafioned by inad- 
vertence. But the greater number of caſts are leſs ſcrupulous, and eat, 
although very ſparingly, both of fiſh and fleſh; but, like the Jews, not of 
all kinds indifferent y. Their diet is chiefly rice and vegetables, dreſſed 
with ginger, turmeric, and other hotter ſpices, which grow almoſt ſponta- 
neoufly in their gardens, They eſteem milk the pureſt of foods, becauſe 
they think it partakes of ſome of the properties of the nectar of their 
gods, and becauſe they eſteem the cow itſelf almoſt like a divinity. 
- * Their manners are gentle; their happineſs conſiſts in the ſolaces of a 
_ . domeſtic life; and they are taught by their religion, that matrimony is an 
iudiſpenſable duty in every man, who does not entirely ſeparate himſelf 
from the world from a principle of devotion. Their religion alſo permits 
them to have ſeveral wives; but they ſeldom have more than one: and it 
Has been obſerved, that their wives are diſtinguiſhed by a decericy of de- 
meanour, a ſolicitude in their families, and a fidelity to their vows, which 
might do honour to human nature in the moſt civilized countries. The 
agamuſements of the Hindoos conſiſt in going to their pagodas, in aſſiſting 
at religious ſhews, and in fulfilling a variety of ceremonies preſcribed to 
them by the Bramins. Their religion forbids them to quit their oun 
\ſhores ; nor do they want any thing from abroad. They might, 3 
| ave 


% 


Dr. Robertſon's hiſtorical diſquiſition concerning India, Appendix, p. 261, 262- 
+ The Gentoos are perſuaded, that the Waters of the three great rivers, Ganges, 
Kiſtna, and Indus, have the ſacred virtue of puriſying thoſe, u ho bathe in them, 

from all pollutions and fins. This religious idea ſecrns to be founded on a principle 
policy, and intended to reſtrain the natives from migrating into diſtant * 
n 1 or 
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have lived in much tranquillity and happineſs, if others had. looked on 
them with the ſame indifference with which they regard the reſt of the 
world. * ey 
The ſoldiers are commonly called Rajah - poots, or perſons deſcended 
from rajahs, and reſide chiefly in the northern provinces, and are gene- 
rally more fair-complexioned- than the people of the ſouthern provinces, 
vho are quite black. Theſe rajah- poots are a robuſt, brave; faithful peo- 
ple, and enter into the ſervice of thoſe who will pay them: but when 
their leader falls in battle, they think that their engagements to him are 
finiſhed, and they run off the field without any ſtain upon their repu - 
tation. | | | | 
The cuſtom of women. burning themſelves, upon the death. of their 
huſbands, ſtill continues to be practiſed, though much. leſs frequently 
than formerly. The Gentoos are as careful of the cultivation of their 
lands, and their public works and conveniences, . as the Chineſe; and 
there ſcarcely, is an inſtance of a robbery in all Indoſtan, though the dia- 
mond merchants travel without defenſive weapons. | 
R+143G10« The inſtitutions of religion, publicly eſtabliſhed in all the 
extenſive countries ſtretching from the banks of the Indus to Cape Comorin, 
preſent to view an aſpect nearly fimilar. They form a regular and com- 
plete ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, ſtrengthened and upheld by every thing which 
can excite the reverence and ſecure the attachment of the people. The 


temples, conſecrated to their deities, are magnificent, and adorned not 


only. with rich offerings, but with the moſt exquiſite-works in painting and 
ſculpture, which the artiſts, higheſt in eſtimation among them, were capa- 
ble of executing. The rites. and ceremonies of their worſhip are pompous 
and ſplendid, and the performance of them not only mingles in all the tranſ- 
actions of common life, but conſtitutes an eſſential part of them. The 
Brahmins, who, as miniſters of religion, preſide in all its functions, are 
elevated above every other order of men, by an origin deemed not only 
more noble, but acknowledged to be ſacred. They have eſtabliſhed among 
themſelves a regular hierarchy and gradation of ranks, which by ſecuring 
ſubordination in their own order, adds weight to their authority, and gives 
them a mare abſolute dominion in the minds of the people. This domi- 
nion they ſupport by the command of the immenſe revenues, with which 
the liberalicy of princes, and the zeal of pilgrims and devotees, have en- 
riched their pagodas. 

It is far from my intention to enter into any minute detail with reſpect 
to this- vaſt and complicated ſyſtem of ſuperſtition. An attempt to enu- 
merate the multitude of deities which are the objects of adoration in India; 
to deſcribe the ſplendour. of worſhip in their pagodas, and the immenſe 
varieties of their rites and ceremonies; to recount the various attributes 
and functions which the craft of prieſts, or the credulity of the people, 
have aſcribed to their divinities ; eſpecially if I were to accompany all this 
with a review of the numerous and often fancitul ſpeculations and-theories 


of learned men on. «his ſubject, would too much ſwell this part of our 
work. 18 


for it is remarkable, that the ſacred rivers are ſo ſituated, that there is not any part 
of India where the inhabitants may not have an opportunity of waſbing away their 
ſins. The Ganges, which riſes in the mountains af Thibet, with its different branches, 
runs through the kingdoms of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, and the upper provinces of 
Oude, Rokilcund, Agra, Delhi, and Lahore. The Kiſtna divides the Carnatic from 
Golconda, and runs through the V ifiapore into the interior parts of the Deccan, An 


ay _ bounding the Gugurat provinces, ſeparates Induſtan from the 2 
Fer 
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- The temples or pacodas of the Gentoos are ſtupendous. but diſguſtful 
ſtane buildings, erected in every capital, and under the direction of the 
Uramins. To this, however, there are ſome exceptions ; for in proportion, 
fays Dr. Robertfon, the philofophical Hiſtorian of India, to the progreſs of 
the different countries of India in opulence and refinement, the ſtructure of 
their temples gradually improved. From plain buildings they became 
highly ornamented fabrics, and, both by their extent and magnificence, art 
Monuments of the power and taſte of the people by whom they were erect. 
ed. In this highly finiſhed ſtyle there are pagodas of great antiquity in 
Eifferert parts of Indofſtav, particularly in the ſouthern provinces, which 
were not expoſed to the deſtructive violence of Mahomedan zeal, In order 
to aſſiſt my readers in forming a proper idea of theſe buildings, I ſhall 
briefly deſeribe two, of which we have the moſt accurate accounts. The 
entry to the pagoda of Chillambrum, near Porto Novo, on the Coromandel 
coaft, held in high veneration on account of its antiquity, is, bye ſtately gate 
under a pyramid an hundred and twenty-two feet in height, built with 
large ſtones above forty feet long, and more than five feet ſquare, and all 
covered with plates of copper, af orned with an immenſe variety of figures 
neatly execnted. The whole ſtructure extends one thouſand three hundred 
and thirty-two feet in one direction, and nine hundred and thirty-fix in ano- 
ther. Sone of the ornamental parts are finiſhed with an elegance intitled 
to the admiration of the moſt ingenious artiſts. * 
I The pagoda of Seri gham, ſuperior in ſanctity to that of Chillambrum, 
furpaſſes it as much in grandeur; and fortunately T can convey a more 
ct ĩcea of it, by adopting the words of an elegant and accurate hiſtorian, 

is pagoda is ſituated about a mile from the weſtern extremity of the 
mand of Seringham, formed by the diviſion of the great river Caveri into 
two channel. It is compoled of feven ſquare encloſures, one within the 
other, the walls of which are twenty-five ſeet high, and fourthick, Theſe 
encloſures zre three hundred and fifty feet diſtant from one another, and 
ench has four large gates with a ſquare tower; which are placed, one in 
the middle of each ſicie of the encloſure, and oppofire to the four cardinal] 
Points. Ihe outward wall is near four miles in circumference, and its 
gateway to the ſouth is ornamented with pillars, ſeveral of which are” ſingle 
ones thirty-three feet long, and nearly five in diameter; and thoſe which 


form the roof are ſtil} larger: inthe ininoft incloſures are the chapels. Here, 
as in all the other great pagodas of India, the Brahmins live jn a ſubordina- 
tion which knows no refiftance, and flumber in à voluptuouſnets which 
knows no wants “.“ 8 | 

If the P::amins are maſters of any uncommon art or ſcience, they fre- 
quently turn it to the purpoſes of profit trom their ignorant votaries. Mr, 
Scrafton favs, that they know how to calculate cclipfes ; and that judicial 
aftrotosy is io prevalent among them, that half the year is taken up with 
antucky days: the head aſtrologer being always conſulted in their councils. 
"The Mahometans likewiſe encourage thoſe ſuperſtitions, and look upon al} 
the fruits of the Gentoo induſtry as belonging to themſelves. Though the 
Gentoos are entirely paſſive under all their oppreſſions, and by their tate of 
exiſtence, the practice of their religion, and tne ſcantineſs of their food, have 
nothing of that reſentment in their nature that animates the reft of man- 
kind; yet they are ſuſceptible of avarice, and ſometimes bury their money, 
and rather than diſcover it, put themſelves to death by poiſon or otherwile, 
This practice, which- it ſeems is not uncommon, accounts for the vaſt ſcar- 
el y of ſilver that till of late prevailed in Indoſtan, 88 


RN : : ; 
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The reaſons above mentioned account like wiſe for their being leſs under 
the influence of their paſſions than the inhabitants of other cuuntries. The 
perpetual uſe of rice, their chief fuod, gives them but little nauriſhment z 
and their marrying early; the males before fourteen, and their women at 


ten or eleven years of age, keeps them low and feeble in their perſons. A 


man is in the cecline of lite at thirty, and the beauty of the women is on: 
decay at eighteen: at twenty- ive they have all the marks of old age. We 
are not thereſure to wonder at their being ſoon ſtrangers to all perſonal ex- 
ertion and vigour of mind; and it is with them a frequent ſay ng, that it is 
better to fit than to walk, to lie down than to fit, to ſkep than to wake, and 
death is the beſt of all. bun keln nr . 
The Mahometans, who in Indoſtan are called Moors, are of Perſian, 
Turkiſh, Arabic, and other extxactions. They early began, in the reigns 
of the · califs of Bagdad, to invade Indoſtan. They penetrated as far us 


Delhi, which they made their capital. They ſettled colomes in fever. 


places, whaſe deſcendants are called ſytans; but their empiie was. over- 
thrown by Tamerlane, who founded the Mogul ,governinent, which (itt: 
ſubſiſts. Thoſe princes being ſtrict Mahometand, received under their; 
protection all that profeſſed the fame religion, aud who being a bravt, 
actiye people, counterbalanced the numbers of the natives. They are ſaid- 
to have introduced the diviſion of provinces, over which they appointed 
ſoubabs; and thoſe provinces, each of which might be ſtyled an empire, 
were ſubdivided into nabobſhips ; each nabob being immediately account 
able to his ſoubah, who in proceſs of time became almoſt independent on 
the emperor, or, as he is called, the Great Mogul, upon their paying him 
an annuai tribute. The vait reſort of Perſian and Tartar tribes has like- + 
wiſe ſtrengthened the Mahometan government: but it is obſervable, that 
in two or three generations, the | progeny of all thoſe adventurers, wb 
brought nothiug with them but their horſes and their ſwords, degenerated ' 
into all eaſtern indolence and ſenſuality. _ FI. | {+ 

Of all thoſe tribes, the Mahrattas at preſent; make the greateſt figure. 
They are a kind of mercenaries, who, live on the mountains between In- 
daſtan and Perſia. | They commonly ſerve on horſeback, and, when well 
commanded, they have been known to give law even to the court of Delhi. 
Though they are originally Gentoos, yet they are of bold active ſpirits, ana 
pay no great reſpect to the principles of their religion. Mr. Scrafton ſavs, 
that the Mahometans or Moors are of fo deteſtable a character, that he ne- 
ver knew above two or three exceptions, and thoſe were among tlie Tartar 
and Perſian officers of the army. They are void, we are told, of every. 
principle even of their own religion; and if they have a virtue, it is an ap- 
pearance of hoſpitality, but it is an appearance only; for while they are 
drinking with, and embracing a friend, they will ſtab him to the heart. But 
it is probable, that theſe repreſentations of their moral depravity are carried 
beyond the bounds of truth. q N 


The people of lndoſſan are governed. by no written laws ; nor is there a 


lawyer id their whole empire; and their courts of juſtice are directed by 
precedents. The Mahotnetan inftitutes prevail only in their great towns. 
and their neighbourhond. ; The empire is -hereditary, and the emperor is 

heir only to His own officers, _ All lands yo in the hereditary line, and conti- 
nue in that ſtate even down to the ſubtenants, while the lord, cn pay his 

taxes, and the latter their rent, both u hich are immutably fixed in the public 
books of e ch diſtrict. The imperial demeine lauds are thoſe of tlie great 
rajah am lies, u hich fell to Tamer lane and his fucceſſors. Certain portions 


ot them are calſed jaghire lands, aud are beſtowed by tue crown on the 


great Jords or omrahe, and pon their death revet᷑t to the em; eror; but the 
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rights of the ſubtenants, even ef thoſe lands, are indeſeaſible. | 
| Such 
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Such are the outlines of the government by which this great empire long 


ſubſiſted, without almoſt the ſemblance of virtue among its great officers, 
either civil or military. It was ſhaken, however, after the invaſion of Ma- 
homer Shah, by Kouli Khan, which was atteuded by ſo great à diminution 
of the imperial authority, that the ſoubahs and nabobs became abſolute in 
their own governments. Though they could not alter the fundamem al 
laws of property, yet they invented new taxes, which beggared the people, 
to pay their armies and ſupport their power ; ſo that many of. the people, 
a few years ago, after being unmercifully plundered by collectors and tax - 
maſters, were left to periſi through want. To ſum up the miſery of the 


inhabitants, thoſe ſoubahs and nabobs, and other Mahometan governors, 


employ the Gentoos them̃ſelves, and ſome even of the Bramins, as che miniſ- 
ters of their rapaciouſneſs and cruelties. Upon the whole, ever ſince the 


invaſion of Kouli Khan, Indoſtan, from being a well regulated government, 


is become a ſcene of mere anarchy or ſtratocracy; every great man protects 
himſelf in his tyranny by his ſoldiers, whoſe pay far exceeds the natural 
riches of his government, | As private affaſlinations and other murders are 


© here committed with impunity, the people, who know they can be in no 
+ worſe eſtate, concern themſelves very little in the revolutions of govern- 


ment. To the above cauſes are owing the late ſucceſſes of the Engliſh in 
Indoſtan. - The reader, from this repreſentation, may perceive, all that the 


Engliſh have acquired in point of territory, has been gained from uſurpers 


* 


and robbers ; and their poſſeiſion of jt being guarantied by the preſent 
lawful emperor, is ſaid to be founded upon the laws and conſtitutions of 
that country. We are, however, forry to be obliged to remark, that the 
conduct of many of the ſervants. of the Eaſt India Company towards the 
natives, and not properly puniſhed or checked by the directors, or the Bri- 
tiſh legiſlature, has in too many inſtances been highly diſhonourable to the 
Engliſh name, and totally inconſiſtent with that humanity which was for- 
merly our national characteriſtic. | 4 


It may be here proper juſt to obſerve, that the complexion of the Gen- 


toos is black, their hair long, and the features of both ſexes regular. At 


court, however, the great families are ambitious of intermarrying with 


Perſians and Tartars, on account of the fairneſs of their complexion, re- 


ſembling that of their conqueror Tamerlane and his great generals. 
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The PrNIxsuLA of LN DI A beyond the Gances, called 
vt the FarTHER PENINSULA. „ ar! 


SITUATION AND ExXTENT\. 


Miles. Degrees. 8. Miles, 
Length 2000 1 and zo north latitude. 1 
Brevith ve N | 92 and 109 eaſt longicute. Fahy: 


* 


P | HIS peninſula is bounded by Thibet and China, on 
nba the North; by China and the Chineſe ſea, on the 
Eaſt; by the ſame ſea and the ſtraits of Malacca, on the South; and by the 
Bay of Bengal and the Hither India, on the Weſt. The ſpace between Ben- 
er r China, is now called the Province of Mecklus, and other diſtricts 
ſubject to the king of Ava or Burmah. 
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Grand divif. Subdivif Chief Towus. S8. M. 
On the (Acham 1 ( Charadara 1 3 
north- re | Av | + 180,000 
welt, _ Da. : wag.” 1. | 1 TY 4 

g egu egu, E. jon. 97, N. lat, 17-369. 80,000 
Oume Martaban Men Val JETS: 85 177 
ſouth Siam Siam, E. Jon. 100-55, N. lat. 14-18. 170,000 
weſt, | Malacca Malacca, E. lon, 101. N. lat. 2-12. 48,000 
On the ( Tonquin Cachao, or Keccio, E. loa, 10g. N. Wen 
north- A | ö lat. 2130. . 5 5 

eaſt, ULaos Lanchang 59 •400 
On the (C. China ) ( Thoanoa | -+ 71.1 024000 
ſouth- See g Cambodia . } Se 
eaſt, (Chiampa J ( Padram. 1 „ 


Nams.] The name of India in taken from the river Indus, which of 
all others was the beſt koown to the Perſians. The whole of this peninſula 
was unknown to the ancients, and is partly ſo to the moderns. co 

Alx AND CLIMATE: J. Authors differ concerning the air of this coun. 
try, ſome preferring that of the ſouthern, . and ſome that of the northern 
parts. It is generally agreed, that the air of the former is hot and ay; but 
in ſome places moiſt, and conſequently unhealthy. The climate is ſubject 
to hurricanes, lightnings, and inundations, ſo that the people build their 
houſes upon ißt illars to defend them from floods; and they have no 
other idea of ſeaſons, but wet and dry. Eaſterly and weſterly zxor/coxs 
(which is an Iadian word) prevail in this country.. 

MvunTains.] Theſe run from North to South almoſt the whole length 
of the country; but the lands near the ſea are low, and aanually over- 
flowed in the rainy ſeaſon. - . EY | | | 

Rivers.] The chief are Sanpoo or Burrampooter, Domea, Mecon, 
Menan, and Ava, or the great river Mou Kian. 

Of theſe the Burrampooter, called Sanpoo, in the upper part of its courſe, 
is by far the moſt conſiderable. This rival fiſter of the Ganges iſſues from 
the ſame. mountains that give birth to that river; but taking a contrary, 
i. e. an caſterly direction, through Thibet, winds to the ſouth-weſt through 
Aſſam, and entering Indoſtan, flows to the ſouth, aſſumes the name of 
Megna, and joins the weſtern hranch of the Ganges with an immenſe bady 
of water, equal if not ſuperior to the Ganges ilelf | 

Theſe two noble rivers, when they approach the ſea, divide into ſuch a 
multitude of channels, and receive ſuch a number of navigable ſtreams, that 
a tract of country, nearly equal to Great Britain in extent, enjoys by their 
means the fineſt inland navigation that can be conceived, and which gives 
conſtant employment to 20,000 boatmen. Theſe channels are ſo nume- 
rous that very few places in this tract are even in the dry ſeaſon 25 miles 
from a navigable ſtream; and in the ſeaſon. of the periodical rains, they 
overflow their banks to the depth of zo feet, and form an inundation that 
tertilizes the ſoil to the extent of more than 100 miles *. 

Bavs AND $TRAITS.] The bays of Bengal, Siam, and Cochin-China. 
The ſtraits of Malacca and Sincapora. The promontories of Siam, Roma- 
na, and Banſac. : | 

SOIL AND PRODUCT OF THE The ſoil of this peninſula is fruitful in 

_.DIFFEREST NATIONS» j general, and produces all the delightful 
iruits that are found in other countries contiguous to the Ganges, as well as 


* * Major Rennel's Memoir, p. 255. 


roots 
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roots and vegetables: alſo ſaltpetre, and the beſt teek timber or Indian 
oak, which for ſhip building in warm climates is ſuperior to any European 
oak. It abounds likewiſe in ſilks, elephants, and quadrupeds both domei- 
tic and wild, that are common in the ſouthern kingdoms of Aſia. The 
natives drive a great trade in gold, diamonds, rubies, topazes, amethyſts, 
and other precious ſtones. Tonquin produces little or no corn or wine; 
but is the moſt healthful country of all the peninſula. In ſome places, 
eſpecially towards the north, the inhabitants have ſwellings in their throats, 
- ſaid to be owing to the badnetfs of their water. * 
+ INHABITaNTs, cusrous, } The Tonquineſe are excellent mechanics 
| Ax DIVER51ONsS. and fair traders; but greatly oppreſſed by 
their king and great lords. His majeſty engroſſes the trade, ant bis factors 
fel} dy retail to the Dutch and other nations. The Tonquineſe are fond 
of lacker houſes, which are unwholeſome and poiſonous. The people in 
the ſouth. are a ſavage race, and go almoſt naked, with large fllver and 
gold ear rings, and coral, amber, or ſhell bracelets. In Lonquin and 
ochin China, the two ſexes are fearcely diſtinguiſhable by their dreſs, 
which reſembles that of the Perfians. , The people of quality are fond of 
Engliſh broad-cloth, red or green : and others wear a dark. coloured cot- 
ton cloth. In Azem, which is thought one of the beſt countries in Aſa, 
the inhabitants preſer dogs fleſh to all other animal food. The people of 
that kingdom pay no taxes, becauſe the king is ſole proprietor of all the 
gold and'fiiver and other metals found in his kingdom. They live, how- 
ever, eaſily and comfortably. Almoſt every houſekeeper has an elephant 
for the conyeniency of his wives and women; polygamy being practiſed all 
over India. | | | | | 
It is unqueſtionable, that thoſe Indians, as well as the Chineſe, had the 
uſe of gunpowder before it was known in Europe; and the invention is 
generally aſcribed to the Azemeſe. The inhabitants of the ſouthern di- 
. viſion of this peninſula go under the name of Malayans, from the nezgh- 
bouring country of Malacca. | IC OY | 
Though the religious ſuperſtitions that prevail in this peninſula are ex- 
tremely groſs, yet the people believe in a future ſtate; and when their kings 
ore interred, a number of animals are buried with them, and ſuch veſſels 
of gold and filver as they think can be of uſe to them in their future life. 
The people in this peninſula are commonly very fond of ſhew, and often 
make an appearance beyond their circumſtances. They are delicate in no 
part of their dreſs but in their hair, which, they buckle up in a very agree- 
able manner. In their food they ate loathſome; for beſides dogs, they eat 
rats, mice; ſerpents, and ſtinking fiſh, The people of Aracan are equally 
indelicate in their amours, for they hire. Dutch and other foreigners to 
conſummate the nuptials with their virgins, and value their women moſt 
when in a ſtate of pregnancy, Their treatment of the ſick is ridiculous be- 
yond belief; and in many places, when a patient is judged to be incurable, 
he is.expoled on the bank of ſome river, where he is either drowned, or 
devoured by birds or beaſts of prey. aj As 
The diverfions common in this country are fiſhing and hunting, the ce- 
tebrating of feſtivals, and acting comedies, by torch-light, from evening 
to morning. | f 1 | 
LanGvane.] The language of the court of Delhi is Perfian, but in 
this peninſula it is chiefly Malayan, as we have already obſerved, inter- 
ſperſed with other dialects. : 
LAN MNG AND LEA*NED MEN.) The Bramins, who are the tribe of 
the prieſthood, deſcend from thoſe Brackmans' who are mentioned to us 


with ſo much reverence by antiquity; and although much inferior, either 
| | 5 


* 
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zs philoſophers or men of learning, to the reputation of their anceſtors; as 
prieſts, their religious doctrines; are ſtill implicitly-followed by the whole 
nation; and as. preceptors, they are the ſource of all the knowledge which 
exiſts in Indoſtan. But the utmoſt ſtretch of their mathematical know- 
lege ſeems to be the calculation of eclipſes. They have a good idea of 
logic; but it. does not appear that they, have any treatiſes on rhetoric; 4 
their ideas of muſic, if we may judge from their practice, are barbarous; 1 
and in medicine, they derive no aſſiſtance from the knowledge of anatomy, 1 
ſince qiſſettions are repugnant to their religion. | | 
The poetry of the Afiatics is too turgid, and full of conreits, and the | I 
diction of their hiſtorians very diffuſe and verboſe; but though the man- | 
ner of eaſtern compoſit ions differs from the correct taſte of Europe, there 
are many things in the writings of Aſiatic authors worthy the attentipn of | 
literary men. Mr... Dow obſerves, that in the Shanſcrita, or learned lan- 
guage of the Bramins, which is the grand repoſitory of the religion, phi- | 
loſophy, and hiſtory of the Hindoos, there are in particular many hun- N 
IP volumes in proſe, which treat of the ancieat-Indians and their hiſtory, 
The ſame writer alſo remarks, that the Shanſcrita records conraih ac- 1 
counts of the affairs of the Weſtern Aſia very different from what any | 
tribe of the Arabians have tranſmitted to poſterity ; and that it is more 
than probable, that, upon examination, the former will appear to bear | 
the marks of more authenticity, and of greater antiquity, than the lat- [ 
ter. The Arabian writers have been generally ſo much prejudiced againſt 
the Hindoos, that their accounts of them are by no meaus to be impli- 
citly relied on. 5 | . 
Mr. Dow obſerves, that the ſmall progreſs, which correctneſs and ele- 5 
nce of ſentiment and diction have made in the, Eaſt, did not proceed | 
Fa a want of encouragement to literature. On the contrary, it appears, 
that no princes in the world patronized men of ſetters with more genero- | 
ſity and reſpect, than the Mahometan emperors of Indoſtan. A literary | 
genius was not only the certain means to acquire a degree of wealth which q 
muſt aſtaniſh Europeans, but an infallible road for riſing to the firſt offices 
of the ſtate. The character of the learned was at the ſame time ſoſacred, 
that tyrants, who made a paſtime of embruing their hands in the blood of 1 
_ their other ſubjects, not ouly abſtained from offering violence to men of q 
genius, but ſtood in fear of their pens. 23 | 
' ManNurACTURES AND COMMER 87 Theſe vary in the different coun- | 
tries of this peninſula; but the chief branches have been already men- | 
tioned. The inhabitants, in ſome parts, are obliged to manufacture their | 
ſalt out of aſhes. In all handicraft trades that they underitand, the people f 
are more induſtrious, and better workmen, than maſt of the Europeans; 
and in weaving, ſewing, embroidering, and ſome other manufactures, it 
is ſaid, that the Indians do as much work with their feet as their hands. 
Their painting, though they are ignorant of drawing, is amazingly vivid 
in its colours. The fineneſs of their linen, and their fillagree work in 
gold and filver, are beyond any thing of thoſe kinds to be found in other 
parts of the world. The commerce of India, in ſhort, is courted by all 
trading nations in the world, and probably has been ſo. from the earlieſt 
ages: it was not unknown even in Solomon's time; and the Greeks and 
Romans drew from thence their higheſt materials of luxury. The great- 
eſt ſhare of it, through events foreign to this part of our work, is now 
centered in England, though that of the Dutch is ſtill very conſiderable; 
that of the French has for ſome time declined; nor is that of the Swed es 
| and Danes of much importance. | 3 
| | N- 
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- >CongrrTuTION, Gove iwnment, I This article is ſo extenſive, that 
| RARITIES, AND CiTIES, it requires a flight review of the 
kingdoms that form this peninſula, In Azem. I have already obſerved, the 


king is proprietor of all the gold and filver; he pays little or nothing to the 
. Great Mogul; his capital is Ghergong, or Kirganu. We know little or 
nothing ot the kingdom of Tipra, but that it was anciently fubject to the 
kings of Arracan; and that they fend to the Chineſe gold and filk, for 
they receive ſilver inreturn. Arracan lies to the fouth of 2 and is go- 


verned by twelve princes fubje& to the chief king, who reſides in his capi- 


'fal. His palace is very large, and contains, as we are told, ſeven idols caſt 
in gold, of two inches thick, each of a man's height, and covered over with 
\ diamonds and other precious ſtones. *Pegu is about 350 Engliſh miles in 


length, and almoſt the ſame in breadth. In the year 1754, Pegu was re- 


- duced to the flate of a dependent province by the king of Ava. Macao is the 


great mart of trade in Pegu. We know little of thekindom of Ava. It is ſaid 


the honours the king aſſumes are next to divine. His ſubjects trade chiefly 


in muſk and jewels, rubies and ſapphires. In other particulars, the inha- 
bitants reſemble thoſe of Pegu. In thoſe kingdoms, and indeed in the 
greateſt part of this peninſula, the doctrines of the Grand Lama of Thibet 


prevail, as well as thoſe of the Bramins, 


The kingdom of Laos or Lahos formerly included that of Jangoma or 
Jangomay ; but that is now ſubject to Ava ; we know few particulars of it 
that can be depended upon. It is faid to be immenſeſy populous, to abound 


in all the rich commodities as well as the groſs ſuperſtitions of the Eaſt, 


and to be divided into a number of petty kingdoms, all of them holding of 
dne foveteign, who like his oriental brethren, is abſolutely deſpotic, and lives 


in inexpreſſible pomp and magnificence ; but is of the Lama religion, and 
. often the ſla ve of his prieſts and miniſters. 


The kingdom of Siam has been often deſcribed by miſſionaries and pre 
tended travellers in the moſt romantic terms ; and therefore we can pay 
little other credit to their accounts, farther than that it is a rich and flou- 


riſhing kingdom, and that it approaches, in its government, policy, and 
the quickneſs and acuteneſs of its inhabitants, very near to the Chinefe. 
The kingdom of Siam is ſurrounded by high mountains, which, on the eaſt 


ſide, ſeparate it from the kingdoms of Camboja and Laos; on the wet, 

rom Pegu ; and on the north, from Ava, or, more properly, from Jango- 
ma; on the ſouth it is waſhed by the river Siam, and has the peninſula of 
Malacca, the north-weſt part whereof is under its dominon. The extent 
of the country, however, is very uncertain, and is but infifferently peopled. 
The inhabitants of both ſexes are more modeſt than any found iu the reſt of 


this peninſula. Great care is taken of the education of their children. 


Their marriages. are ſimple, and performed by their talapoins, or prieſts, 
ſprinkliug holy water upon the couple, and repeating ſome prayers. We 
are told that gold is fo abundant in this country, that their moſt ponderous 
images are made of it; and that it is ſeen in vaſt quantities on the outſide 
of the king's 2 60 Theſe relations are found, by modern tfav: llers, to be 
the fictions of French and other miſſionaries; for the country has mines of 
gold, their ornaments are either exceſſively thin plates of that metal, or 3 
very bright ſcker that covers wooden or other materials. The government 
here is extremely deſpotic ; even fervants muſt appear before their maſters 
in a kneeling poſture ; and the mandarins are proſtrate before the king. 
Siam, the capital, is repreſented as a large city, but ſcarcely a ſixth part of 
it is inhabited; and the palace is about a mile and a half in circuit. 
Bankok, which ſtands about 18 leagues to the ſouth of Siam, and 12 mfles 


from the fea, is the only place towards the coaſt that is fortitied with walls, 


batteries, 


; 
F- 
8 
, 
4 


'which ſtands on the eaſt ſide of the peninſula of Malacca, but belonging tg 


.. norance of the people, prevail here as throughout the reſt o 


de ſomewhat more civilized than their neighbours. 
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batteries, and braſs cannon ; and the Dutch have a factory at Ligor 


Siam. 


The peninſula of Malacca is a large country; and contains ſeveral kiog- | 
al 


doms or provinces. The Dutch, however, are ſaid to be the real maſters and 
ſovereigns of the whole peninſula, being in poſſeſſion of the capital 
(Malacca). The inhabitants differ but little from brutes in their manner 
of living ; and yet the Malayan language is reckoned the pureſt. of any 
ſpoken in all the Indies. We are told by the lateſt travellers, that its chief 
produce is tin, pepper, elephants' teeth, canes, and gums. Some miſſionar ies 
pretend that it is the Golden Cherſoneſus or Peninſula of the ancients, and 
the inhabitants uſed to meaſure their riches by bars of gold. The truth is, 
that the excellent ſituation of this country admits of a trade with India; 


ſo that when it was firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe, who wete afterwards 


expelled by the Dutch, Malacca was the richeſt city in the Eafty next to Goa 
and Ormus, being the key of the China, the Japan, the Moluccas, and the 
Supda trade. The country, however, at preſent, is chiefly valuable ſor its 


trale with the Chineſe, . This degeneracy of the Malayans; who werd for- 


merly an induſtrious, ingenious people, is eaſily accounted for, by the tyran- 


ny of the Dutch, whoſe intereſt it is they ſhould never recover from their 
preſent ſtate of ignorance and ſlavery. ENS EE 


The Engliſh carry on a ſmugyling kind of trade'in their country ht, 
from the coaſt of Coromandel and the bay of Bengal to Malacca. This 


commerce is connived at by the Dutch goyernar and council among them, 
who little regard the orders of their ſuperiors, provided they can enrich 


themſelves. | | | 
Cambodia, or Comboja, is a country little known to the Europeans; but 


according to the beſt information, its greateſt length, from north to ſouth, 
is about 520 Engliſh miles: and its greateſt breadth, from weſt to eaſt, 


about 398 miles. This kingdom has a ſpacious river running throughir, 
the banks of which are the only habitable parts of the nation, on account of 


Its ſultry air, and the peſtiferous gnats, ſerpents, and other animals bred in 


the woods. Its ſoil, commodities, trade, animals, and products by ſea and 


land, are much the ſame with the other kingdoms of this vaſt . 
The betel, a creeping plant of a particular flavour, and, as they ſay, an ex- 


cellent remedy for all thoſe diſeaſes that are common to the inhabitants of 
the Eaſt Indies, is the higheſt luxury of the Cambodians, from the king to 


the peaſant ; but is very unpalatable and diſagrecable tothe Europeans, The 


ſame barbarous magnificence, the deſpotiſm of their king, and the ig- 

| the peninſula. 
Between Cambodia, and Cochin-China, lies the little Kingdom of Cbiampa, 
the inhabitants of which trade with the Chineſe, and ſeem therefore to 


* 
- 
. 


Cochin-China, or the weſtern China, is ſituated under the torrid zone, 


and extends, according to ſome authors, about 500 miles in length; but it is 


much leſs extenſive in its breadth from eaſt to weſt. Laos, Cambodia, and 
Chiampa, as well as ſome other ſmaller kingdoms, are faid to be tributary 


to Cochin-China. The manners and religion of the people feem to be 


originally Chineſe ; and they are much given to trade. Their king is faid 
to be immenſely rich, and his kingdom enjoys all the advantages of com- 
merce that are found in the other parts of the Eaſt Indies; but at the ſame 


time we are told, that this mighty prince, as well as the king of Tonquin, are 


ſubject to the Chineſe emperor. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe. that all thoſe 


rich countrits were peopled from China, or at leaſt that they had, ſome. time 


XX 2 ' or 


* 
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dr other, been 1 one head, till the mother empire became ſo farge, 
t it might de convenſent to parcel it out, reſerving to itſelf a kind of 
feudal ſuperiority over them all. | 2 2 
Tonquin has been already mentioned, and little can be added to What has 
deen ſaid, unleſs we adopt the fictions of the popiſh miſſionaries. The go- 
verument of this kingdom, hawever, is particular. The Tonquineſe had 


revolted from the Chineſe, which was attended by a civil war. A compro- 


miſe at laſt took place between the chief of the revolt and the repreſentative. 
of the ancient kings, by which the former was to have all the executive 


b wers of the government, under the name of the Chouah ; but that tlie 
Bua, of real king, ſhould retain the royal titles, and be permitted ſome in- 


. conſiderable civil prerogatives within his palace, from which neither he nor 
"any of his family can ſtir without the permiſſion of the chomah.. 


The chouah reſides generally in the capital Cachao, which is fituated near 


de centre of the kingdom. The Bua's palace is a vaſt ſtructüre, and has a 


fine arſenal. The Engliſh have a very flouriſhing houſe on the north fide 
of the city, 5 10s new, 


t the « y fitted up with ſtore-houſes and office-houfes, a no- 
ble dining-room, and handfome apartments for the merchants, factors, and 


_ officers of the company. 


The poſſeſſion of rubies, and other precious ſtones of an extraordinar 


ze, and even of white and -party-coloured elephants; convey among thoſe 
eredulous 8 apre-eminence of rank and royalty, and has ſometimes oc- 
* 


caſioned b wars. After all, it muſt be acknowledged, that however dark 


the accounts we have of thoſe kingdoms may be, yet there is ſufficient evi- 
I 


dence to prove, that they are immenſely rich in all the treaſures of nature; 
but that thoſe advantages are attended with many natural calamities, ſuch 
as. floods, volcanos, earthquakes, tempeſts, and above all, rapacious and 
poiſonous animals, which render the poſſeffion of life, even for an hour, 


Precarious and uncertain. 
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| INDIA within the GANGES, or the Empire of the GREAT 


Modul. 


" #rrvarTion and Exrzxr, including the Peninſula Weſt of the Ganges, 


Length 2000} ; and 40 north latitude. 
Breadth nc e 1 66 and 92 talk lotigitade: : $70,910 


| Boba _ Tuns de Kor is bounded by Uſbec Tartary and Thibet 


| 1 on the North; by Thibet and the Bay of Bengal, on 

the Eaſt ; by the Indian Ocean, on the South; by the ſame and Perſia, on 
1 rl he main land being the Mogul empire, or Indoſtan properly 
ſo ca | | . 5 2 


Gn 
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Grand Diviſions, Provinces. .. Chief towns. 


Bengal proper Calcutta | WR 

| s 2 Fort William ) 

Ti Hug! ' * 

6 D os | | 2 A 
The north-eaſt divifion | Malda;Englihand 

of India, containing. the * Chatig <A ' |Dutels 58 


provinces o Peng on 


the mouths of the anges, A" Se i 3 


| Naugracut | „Naugvacut 
and W the enn Nea Fi 4 | | Rajapour | 
tains of gugrmneut 171 Tear . — 
f | ; a ecbal n Neeb 
Gore — — | p Gore | 
{ Rotas . - + } {Rotas 


The north weſt, divi- | — Sttnds p 
ſion on frontiers of | Bucknas it 

Perſia, n on tue iwer 1 Moulan * \ Moultaa- 
of Indus Haican 


| \ Soret * = { Jagana 
| 


Ee - I Haican 
Cabul -J ECabul- 
2 ſCandiſh - 1 f Medipour ö 
Berar” - - Berar 
A Chitor - Chitor 
Ratipor -} | Ratipor | 
Nava 1 Navar 
Saaler Ab gs 2 
The middle divifion Do Nw? * 


; LAs : lat. 29» 
Labor, or Pencah |! | 7 157 1 
Hendowns - -—- + Hendowns 
er 0 1 Caſhmere 
Jengapou - -.} | Jengapour 
Afrner or BandoJ (Aſmet 


a 


The Britiſh nation poſſeſs in full ſovereignty, the whole ſoubah of Ben- 
gal, and the greateſt part of 'Bahar. In Oriffa' or Orixa, only the diſtrits 
of Midnapour. The whole of the Britiſh poſſeſſions in this part of Indoſ- 
tan, contain about 1 50,000 ſquare Britiſh miles of land; to which, if we 
add the diſtrict of Benares, the whole will be 162, o00 that is 30,000 more 
than are contained in Great Britain and Ireland; and near eleven millions 
of inhabitants. The total net revenue, including Benares, is about 287 
lacks of Sicca rupees, which may be reckoned-equal to 3,050,0001*, -Ren- 
nel. With their allies and tributaries, they now occupy the whole 106 4 
ble courſe of the Ganges from its entry on the plains to the ſea, which by 


its winding courſe is more than 1350 miles. | Mics 
Alx Ap $Eas0Nns.)] The winds in this climate generally blow for fix 


months from the ſouth, and fix from the north. April, May, and the be- 
ginning of June, are exceſſively hot, but refreſhed by ſea breezes ; and in 


A conſiderable addition both to the territory and revenue of the Eaſt India compa- 
ny was obtained by the ceſſions in the late treaty of peace with Tippoo Sultan, to the 
amount of 15,374 ſquare miles, affording a revenue of IJ 3,16,765 __— pagodas. 
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ſome dry ſeaſons, the hurricanes, which tear up the ſands, and let them Fall 
in dry ſhowers, are-exceſſivelyrdiſagreeabJe, The Engliſh, and conſequent. 
ly the Europeans in general, who arrive at Tndoſtan, are commonly ſeized 
with ſome illneſs, ſuch as flux or fever in their different appearances ; but 
when properly treated, eſpecially if the patients are abſtemious, they recover, 
ahd;afterwards prove healthy. Hay B 

MouxrANs. ] The moſt remarkable mountains are thoſe of Caucaſus 
and Nangraout, which divide India from Perſia, Uſbec Tartary, and Thi- 
bet; and are. inhabited by Mahrattas, Afghans, or Patans, and other peo. 
ple more warlike than the Gentoos. .As to the mountains of Balegaut which 
run almoſt the whole length of India, from north to ſouth, they are ſo high 

as to ſtop the weſtern,monſopn ; the rains beginning ſooner on the Mala- 
bar, than they do on the Coromandel coaſt. 

RIVEAS.] Theſe are the Indus called by the natives Sinda and Sindeh, 
and the Ganges, both of them known to the ancients, and, as obſerved in 
p. 666, held in che higheſt eſterm, and even veneration, by the modern in- 
habitants. Beſides thoſe rivers, many others water this ccuntrr. 

SEAS, BAYS, Aub CAPES.] . Thef: are the Indian ocean ; "the bay of 

Bengal; the gulf of Cambaya : the ſtraits of Ramanakoel; Cape Como- 
rin and Diu. Aiet! ] ** R | r 
INHABITANTS» ]+;I have alrrady made a general review of this great 
empire, and haue only to add, to what I have ſaid of their religion and ſects, 
that the fakirs are a kind of Mahometan mendicants or beggars, who tra- 
vel about, practiſing the greateſt auſterities,; but many of them are impoſ- 
tors. Their numper;is {aid to be 890,090. Another ſet of mendicants are 
the joghis, who are idolaters, and much more numerous, but moſt of them 
are vagabonds and impoſtors, who live hy amuſing the credulous Gentoos 
with fooliſh fictions. The Banians, who are ſo called from their affected 
innocence of life, ſerve as brokers, and iprofeſs the Gentoo religion, or 
ſomewhat like it. 5 

The Perſees, or Paxſes, of Indoſtan, are originally the Gaurs, deſcribed 
in Perſia, but are à mut induſtrious people, particularly in weaving, and 
architecture of every kind. They pretend to be poſſeſſed of the works of 
Zoroaſter, whom they .call by various names, and which ſome Europeans 
think contain many particulars that woyld throw light upon ancient hiſtory 
both ſacred and profane. This opinion is countenanced by the few par- 
oels i e that have been publiſhed ; but ſome are of opinion that 
the whole is a modern impoſture, founded upon ſacred, traditional, and pro- 
fane hiſtories, They are known as paying divine adoration to fire, but it 
is ſaid only aa an emblem of the divinity. vey | 
The nobility and people of rank delight in bunting with the bow as 
well as the gun, and often train the leopards to the ſports of the field. 
They affect ſhady walks and cool ſountains, like ather people in hot coun- 
tries. They are fond of tumblers, mountebanks, and jugglers ; of barba- 
rous muſic, both in wing and ftring inſtruments, and play at cards in their 
private parties. Their houſes make no appearance, and thaſe of the com- 
monalty are poor and mean, and generally thatched, which renders them 
{abje&-to fire; but the manufactui ers chuſe to work in the open air; and 
the ioſides of houſes. belonging to principal perſons are commonly neat, 
commodious, and pleaſant, and many of them magnificent, | 

Commerce or Ix bos rAx. ] I have already mentioned this article, as 
well as the manufactures of Iudia; but the Mahametan merchants here car - 

on a trade that has not been deſcribed, I mean that with Mecca, in 
Arabia, from the weſtern parts of this empire, up the Red Sea. This trade 
is gart ied on in à particular ſpecies of veſſels called junks, the larger 
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of which, we are told, beſides the cargoes, will carry 1700 Mahometan pil- 


rims. to viſit the tombs, of their prophet. At {Mecca they meet with 
byſſinian, Egyptian, and other traders, to whom they diſpoſe of their 
cargoes for gold and ſilver; ſo that a Mahometan junk returning from 
this voyage is oſten worth z00, ol. | | 
_ PROVINCES, + CITIES, AND OTHER . The province of Agra is the 
BUILDINGS, PUPLIC AND PRIVATE. \ largeſt in all Indoſtan, contain- 
ing 40 large towns and 340 villages:” Agra is the greateſt city, and its 
caſtle the largeſt fortification in all the Indies. The Dutch have a factory 
there, but the Engliſh have none. | | | | 


The city of Delhi, which is the capital of tbat province; is likewiſe the 


capital of Indoſtan. It is deſcribed: as being a fine city, and containing the 


imperial palace, which is adorntd with the: uſual-magnrficence of the Eaſt. 
Its ſtables formerly contained-12,000 horſes, brought trom Arabia, Perſia, 
and Tartary-z and oo elephants.” When the forage id burnt up by the 
heats of the ſeaſon, as is oſten the caſe, theſe horſes are ſaid to be fed in the 
morning with hread, butter, and ſugar, and in the evening with rice. milk 
properly prepared. I. 


Tatta, the capital af ade is a large city; and it is faid thats plague | 


which happened there in 1699 carried off above 80,000 of its manuſactur- 
ers in filk and cotton, It is ſtill ſamous for the manufacture of palanquins, 


which are a kind of canopied couches, on which the great men all over In- 


dia, Europeans as well as natives, repoſe when they appear abroad. They 
are carried by four men, Who wil trot along, morning and evening, 


40 miles a day; lo being uſually hired, ha carry the palanqujn by turns, 


four at a time. Though a palauquin is dear at firſt coſt, yer the porters may 


be hired for nine or ten ſhillings a month each, out of which they main- 


tain themſelyes. The Indus, at Tatta, is about a mile broad, and famous 
tor its nine car on 5 | 
Though the province of Moultan is not very fruitful, yet it yields excel- 
lent iron and eanes; and the inhabitants, by their ſituation, are enables to 
deal with the Perſians and Tartars yearly ſor above (o, oco horſes. 1 
The. province of Caſſimere being ſurrounded with mountains, is difficult 
of acceſs, but when entered, it appears to be the paradiſe of the Indies. It 
is ſaid to contain 100, O villages, to he ſtored with cattle and game, with- 
out auy beaſts of prey. The capital {Caffimere ) ſtands by a large lake; and 
both ſexes, the women eſpecially, are almoſt as fair. as the Euruprans, and 
are ſaid to be witty, dexterous, and ingenious. s 
The province and city af Labor, formerly made a+ great figure in the 
Indian hiſtory, and is ſtil] one of the largeſt and fineſt provinces in the In- 
dies, producing the beſt ſugars of any in Indoſtan. Its capital was once 
abput nine. miles long, but is now. much decayed. - We know little of the 
provinces of Ayud, Varad, Bekar, and Hallabas, that is not in common 
with the other provinces af Indoſtan, excepting that they are inhabited by 
a hardy race of men, Who ſeem never to have been conquered, and thaugh 
they ſubmit to the, Moguls, live in an eaſy, independent ſtate. In ſome of 
thoſe provinces many of the European fruits, plants, aud flowers, tl. rive as in 
. 614? ton 9 [+ 4s C43 
Bengal, of all the Indian provinces, is perhaps the moſt intereſting to an 
Englim reader. It is eſteemeꝗ to be the ſtorehouſe of the Eaſt Indies. Its 


4 


fertility exce:ds that of Egypt after being over flowed by the Nile: and the 


roduce of its ſoil conſiſts of rice, ſugar · canes, corn, ſeſamum, ſmall mul - 
ercy, and other trees. Its calicoes, ſilks, ſalt- petre, lakka, opium, wax, and 
civct, go all over the world: and proviſions here are in vaſt plenty, and in- 


cedibiy cheap, «ſpecially pullets, Ari and geeſe. The country is intec- 
tara x 4 


lected 
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ſected by canals cut out of the Ganges for the benefit of commierte; and ex- 
_ 2 oo leagues on both ſides the Ganges full of cities, towns; caſtles, 
and villages. ec eie er, eee inn 
In. Bengal, the worſhip of the Gentoos is practiſed in its greateſt purity, 
and their ſacred river (Ganges) is in a manner lined with Heir magnificent 
| 13-200 or temples. The women, notwithſtanding their religion, are ſaid by 
ſome to be laſcivious and 8 FFF tbroatad' ctr pdt 22 7. 6 A0Y 
I be principal Engliſli factory in Bengal is at Calcutta, and is ealled Fort 
William: it is fituated on the rer Hugley, the moſt weſterly branch of 
the Ganges. It is about 100 miles from the ſea; and the river is naviga- 
ble up to the town, for the largeſt ſhips that viſit India. The fort itfelt is 
ſaid to be irregular, and untenable againſt diſeiplined troops; bur the ſer- 
vants of the company have provided themſelves with an excellent houſe, and 
moſt convenient apartments ſor their own accommodation; As the town 
itſolf has been in fact ſor ſome time in poſſeſſion of the company, an Englith 
civil. government, by a mayor and aldermen, was introduced into it. This 
was immediately unter the authority of the company. But, in 1573, an act of 
parliament was paſſed to regulate the affgirs of the Eaſt Ind company, as 
well in India as in Europe. By this act a goverhor-· general and four counſel- 
lors were appointed, and chofen by the parliament) with whom vas veſted 
the whole ci vil and military government᷑ of the preſidenty of Fort Wilham; 
and the ordering management, and government of all the territorial acqui- 
ſitions and revenues in the kingdom of Bengal, Bahar, and Orifla, ſo lon 
28 the company ſnonſd nemain poſſeſſed of them. Phe governbr. general an 
council ſo appointed, are inveſted with the power of ſupetintencing and con- 
trolling the government and management of che preſicencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bencoolen. The governot- general and couneil to pay obedi- 
ence. to the orders of the court of directors, and to corteſpend with them. 
The governor-genetal and counſellors are likewiſe empowered to eſtabſfſſi a 
butt of judicature 4t Fort: William to conſiſt of a chief juſtice and three 
other judges, to be named fron time to time by his miajeſty: theſe are to ex- 
erciſe all criminal, admiralty, and cceteſiaſtieal juriſdiction: to be a court of 
record, and a court: of: vyer and terminer for the town af Galcutta, and 
factory of Fort · William, anil its limits; aud the factor ies ſubordinate there. 
to. But the cſtablifitnent of this eme court does not . have pro- 
moted either tlie intereſts of the India company, or the felicity of the 
people of the county. No proper attention has been paid to the manners 
and cuſtoms of the natives; acts of great oppteſſion and injuſtice have been 
eommited;; and the ſupreme court Ras bels a ſource of great diſſatisfacton, 
_ diſorder, and confuſion. | For the ſubſequent regulations of the Eaſt India 
territories and company we refer to out account in the Hiſtory of England. 
In 1796, n unhappy evetit took plate at Calcutta, wHith is too remark- 
able to be omitted. The India nabob, or viceroy, quattelled with the 
company, and 'nyeſted Calcutta with large body of black troops. The 
8 and ſome of the Rate ns ot the place, threw them - 
ves, with their chief effects, on rd the ſhips in the'river; they who 
remained, for ſome” honts,- bravely defended the place; but their am mu- 
nition being expended, they ſurrendered upon terms. The ſoubah, a ca- 
Pricidus, unfeeſing tyrant, inſtead of obſerving the capitulation, forced 
Mr. Holwtl, the [governor's chief ſervant, 145 Briiſh ſubjects, into 
a little but ſecure 2 called the Black- hole, a place about eighteen 
feet ſquare, and ſhut up from almoſt all communication of free air. 
Their miſeries during the night were intxpreflible, and before morning 
no more than twenty-three were found alive, the reſt dying of ſuffocation, 
which was generally attended with a horrible phrenſy, Among _ 
. . £7 th | ave 
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fived was Mr. Holwel himſelf; who has written a moſt affecting actount 
of the cataſtrophe. The inſenſible nabob returned to his capital, aft 

pee hs lace, — . he had routed the En#lifh out bf” s do- 
minions; b e ſeaſonable arrival of admiral Watſon and colonel (af. 


* 


terwards lord) Clive, put then once more, with' ſome” gifficilſty, 2 
ſeffion” of Calcutta; and the war was concluded By the battle pf Plaff 3 
gained by the coloneh and the death of the tyrant Sutziah Pow la, in 
whoſe place Mhir Jaffeir, one of his generals, who had'previouſly ſignet 
a fecret treaty with Clive to deſert his maſter,” and amply reward the Engy 
liſh, was advanced of courfe to the fonbabſhip, - * 15er ef 
The capital of Bengal, where the nabob keeps his cohrt, 1s Patna or 
Moorfhedabad; and Benares, lying in the ſame province, Is the Gentog 
univerſity, anch celebrated for its faniftity, © „ 
Chandenagore is the principal place poſſeſſed by the Thehch in Bengal; 
it lies higher up the river than Calcutta. Büt though” fir y fac 
furniſhed with a gatrifan of 500 Eutgpeans, and 1200 Indians, and de 
fended by 124 pieces of cannon and thee mortars, it was Bren oy. tho 
Engliſh admirals Watſon and Pococke, "ahd'colonet Chve;. ahd alfo was 
taken the laſt war, but reſtored by the peace, Hugley, which Hes fift 
miles to the north of Calcatta oe Ganges, is à place f ptodigia 
trade for the richeſt of all Indian commodities. The Dutch have here : 


well fortified factory. The fearch for "diamonds is carried on by abou 
10,000 people from Saumelpour, which lies thirty leagues to the north o 
Hugley, for about fifty wifes farther, Dacca js ſaid to be the 8 f cit 
of Bengal, and the tide comes up to'jts walls, It contains'an Engliſh ang 
a Dutch factory. The other chief towns are Caſſumbazar, C inchura 
Barnagira, and Maldo; beſides a nber of other places of leſs ore, but 
all of chem rich in the Todian/manifaftures, © OO Rte 
 Wekiiow little concerning the province or foubah of Matva,, which ez 
to the weſt of Bengal, but that it is as fertile 2s the other provinces, and that 
its chief cities are Ratiſpor, Ougein, and Indoor. The province of Cag- 
difh includes that of Berar and part of Orixa, and its capital is Brampur, 
or Burhampoor, 4 flonriſtting city, and carries on a vaſt trade in chintzes, 
callicoes, and embroidered ſtuffs. Cattac is the capital of Orixa,, 
The above ate the provinces belonging to the Mogul's empire to the 
north of what is properly. called the Peninſula, Within the Ganges 
— that lie lie to the fouthward fall into the deſcription of the Pein 
itſelf, | | | 
was the famous Alexander of Macedon. Zinghis Khan alſo directed hi 
force there in the year 1221, atid made the emperor for ſake his capital; h 
is ſaid to have given the name of Mogul to India. Long before Tamer 
lane deſcended in the female line ſrom that.conqueror, Mahometan pripes 
had entered, made cotiqueſts, and eſtabliſhed themſelves in India. Valid, 
the fixth of the caliphs, named Ommiades, who aſcended the, throne in the 
708th year of the Chriſtian æra, and in the goth of the hegira, made 
conqueſts in India; fo that the Koran was introduced very early into this 
country. Mahmoud, ſon of Sebegtechin, prince of Gazna, the capital of 
a province ſeparated by mountains from the north-weſt parts of India, and 
ſituated near Kandahar, carried the Koran with the ſword into Indoſtan, in 
the year 1000 or icoꝛ of the Chriſtian æra. He treated the Indians with 
all the rigour of a conqueror, and all the fury of a zealot, plundering 
treaſures, demoliſhing temples, and murdering idolaters throughout his 
route. Tue wealth found by him in Indoſtan is reprefented to be immenſe. 
The ſucceſſors of this Mahmoud are called the dynaſty of the W 


His rox v.] The firſt wan this country, worthy to be notices, 
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and en a great part of the cauntries which, he had 
conquered. in India until the year. 1155 or 11%, when Koſrou Schah, 
the 13th; and laſt prince of the — —— e race, was depoſed, by Kuſſain 
Gauri, who founded the dynaſty of the Gaurides, which furniſhed; five 
2 who. poſſeſſed nearly the ſame dominions as their predeceſſars the 
aznayides, .. Scheabbedin,. the fourth of, the Gauride, emperors,, during 
the life of his brother and predeceſſor Gaiatheddin, conquered the king- 
dons, of Moultan and Delſu, and drew from thence prodigious treaſures, 
But an Indian, who had been rendered deſperate by the pollutions and in- 
ſuſts to which he faw hi; gods, and temples expoſed, made a vow to aſſaſſi- 
nate Scheabbedin, and executed it. The race of Gaurides finiſhed in the 
ar le 2, in the perſon, of Mahmoud. ſucceſſor and nephew to Scheab- 
N wt was alſo cut off by the ſwords of aſſaſſins. Several revolutions 
fallowed till the time of Tamerlane, who entered India at the end of the 
year 1398, deſcending more terrible then all its former inundations, from 
the centre of; the northern part of the Indian Caucaſus, This invincible 
barbarian met with no refiſtance ſufficicat to juſtify, even by the military 
maxims of Tartars, the cruelties with which he marked his way. But after 
an immenſe {laughter-of human creatures, he at length rendered himſelf 
lord of an empire which extended from Smyrna to-the banks of the Ganges, 
The hiſtory of the ſueceſſors of Tamerlane, whoyreigned over Indoſtan 
with little intetruption more than 3;0 years, has been variouſly repreſented, 
but all agree in the main, that they were magnificent and deſpatic princes; 
that they committed their provinces, as has been already obſerved, to ra- 


— 


pagious governors, or to their own ſons, by which their empire was often 


niſerably torn in pieces. At length, the ſamgus Aurengzebe, in the 
Year 4687s though the youngeſt among many ſons of the reigning, emperor, 

fter defeating or murdering all. his brethren, mounted the throne of In- 
doſtan, and may be conſidered as the real, ſounder. and legiſlator of the 
empire, He was a great and a palitic. prince, and; the firſt who extended 
his dominion, though it 6b better than nominal, over the Peninſula 
Within. the Ganges, which is at preferit ſo well known to the Engliſh. He 
lived ſo late as the year 170%, and it is ſaid that ſome of his great officers 
of ſtate were alive in the year 1750. From what bas beep already ſaig of 
this empire, Aurengzebe ſeems to have left too much power. to the gayern- 
ors of his diſtant provinces, and to have been at go pains in preventing the 
effects of that dreadful deſpotiſm, which, while in his hands, preſerves, the 


- 


tranquillity of hid empire; but when it deſcended to his weak indolent 
| ſucceſſors, occaſſoned its overthrow, | ; 


Wi 


et Dad r vec gth 
In 1713, four of his grandſons diſputed. the empire, which, aker. a 


- bloody ſtruggle, fell to the eldeſt, Mauzoldin, who took the name uf Je. 


hander Shah. . This prince was a flaveto his pleaſures,. and way governed 
þy his miſtreſs ſo abſolutely, that his great omrahs cop{pired againſt; him, 
und raiſed to the throne one of his 20. e who ſtruck off his uncle's bead, 
The new emperor, whoſe name was Furrukhfir, was governed and. at 
Jaſt enſlaved by two brothers of the name of Seyd, who abuſed his power 
ſo groſsly, that being afraid to puniſh. them publicly, he ordered them 
both to be privately aſſaſſinated. They diſcovered his intention, and de- 
throned the emperor, in whoſe place they raiſed a grandſon of Aureug- 
zebe, by his daughter, a youth of ſeventeen years of age, aſter impriſon- 
ing and ſtrangling Furrukhſir. The young emperor proved diſagreeable 
to the brothers, and being ſoon poiſoned, they. raiſed to the throne his 
elder brother, who took the title of Shah Jehan. Ihe rajahs of Indoſtan, 
whoſe anceſtors had entered into ſtipulations, or what may be called pacta 
conwenia, When they admitted the Mogul family, took the field againſt the 

| 26 2 0 
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two brothers; but the latter were victorious, and Shah Jehan' was put in 
tranquil poſſeſſion of the empire, but died in 1719, He was ſucceeded by 
another prince of the Mogul race, who took the name of Mahommed 
Shah, and entered into private meaſures with his great rajahs for deſtruy- 


ing the Seyds, who were declared enemies to Niſam al Muluck, one f 


Aurengzebe's favourite generals Nizam, it is ſaid, was privately encou- 
raged by the emperor to declare himſelf againſt the brothers, and to pro- 
claim himſelf ſoubah of Decan, which belonged to one of the Seyds, whos 
was aſſaſſinated by the emperor's order, and who immediately advanced to 
Delhi to deſtroy the other brother; but he no ſooner underitood what 
had happened, than he proclaimed the ſuſtan Ibrahim, another of the Mo- 
gul princes, emperor. A battle enſued in 1720, in which the emperor 
was victorious, and is ſaid to have uſed his conqueſt with great moderation, 
for he remitted Ibrahim to the priſon from whence he had been taken; 
and Seyd, being Iikewiſe a priſoner, was condemned to perpetual confine- 
ment, but the emperor took poſſeſſion of his vaſt riches. Seyd did not 
long ſurvive his confinement; and upon his death, the emperor abandoned 
himſelf to the ſame coutſe of [pleaſures that had been ſo fatal to his pre- 
deceflors. As to Nizam, he became now the great imperial general, and 
was often employed againſt the Mahrattas, whom he defeated, when they 
had almoſt made themſelves maſters of Agra and Delbi. He was confirmed 
in his ſoubahſhip; and was conſidered as the firſt ſubject in the empire. Au- 
thors, however, are divided as to his motives for inviting Nadir Shah, other- 
wife Kouli Khan, the Perſian monarch, to invade Indoſtan. It is thought, 
that he had intelligence of a ſtrong party formed againſt him at court; 
but the truth perhaps is, that Nizam did not think that Nadir Shah could 
have ſucceſs, and at firſt wanted to make himſelf uſeful by oppoſing him. 
The fucceſs of Nadir Shah is well known, and the immenſe treaſure which 
he carried from Indoſtan in 1739. Beſides thoſe treaſures. he obliged the 
Mogul to ſurrender to him all the lands to the weit of the rivers Attock and 
Synd, comptehending the provinces of Peyſhor, Kabul, and Gagna, with 
many other rich and populous principalitſes, the u hole of them almoſt 
equal in value to the crown of Perſia itfelf. p36 2 bk 
This invaſion coſt the Gentoos 200,0c0 lives. As to the plunder made 
by Nadir Shah, ſome acconnts, and thoſe too ſtrongly authenticated, make 
it amount to the incredible ſum of two hundred and thirty-one millions 
ſterling, as mentioned by the London Gazette of thoſe times. The moſt 
moderate ſay that Nadir's own ſhare amounted to conſiderably: above 
ſeventy millions. Be that as it will, the invaſion of Nadir Shah may be 
conſidered as putting a period to the greatneſs of the Mogul empire in the 
houſe of Tamerlane. However, when Nadir had raifed all the money he 
could in Delhi, he re- inſtated the Mogul, Mahommed Shah, in the ſo. 
vereignty, and returned into his own country. A general defection of the 
provinces ſoon after enſued; none being willing to yield obedience to a 
prince deprived of the power to enforce it. The provinces to the north- 
weſt of the Indus had been ceded to Nadir Shah, who being aſſaſſinated 
in 1747, Achmet Abdallah, his treaſurer, an unprincipled man, but poſ- 
ſeſſed of great intrepidity, found means, in the general confuſion occa» 
ſioned by the tyrant's death, to carry off three hundred camels loaded with 
wealth, whereby he was enabled to put himſelf at the head of an army, 
and march againſt Delhi with key thouſand horſe. Thus was the 
wealth, drawn 1 Delhi, made the means of continuing thoſe miſeries of 


war which it had at firſt brought upon them. Prince Ahmed Shah, the 
Mogul's eldeſt ſon, and the vizier, with other leading men, in this extre- 

mity took the field, with eighty thouſand horſe, to oppole the 8 
, : he 
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The war was carried on with variofs: ſucceſs, and Mahommed Shah di 
before its tennination. His ſoo, Ahmed Shah, then mounted the imperi 
throne- at Delhi. but the empire fell every day more into decay. Ab. 
dallah erected an independent kjngdom,, of which the Indus is the general 
boundary nl ff TG noi ry. | 5 
The Mahrattas, a warlike nation, poſſeſſing the ſouth-weſtern peninſula 
of India, had, before the invaſion; of Nadir Shah, exaRted a, chout or 
wibnte-from- the empire, ariſing qui of the revenues of the province o 
Bengal, which being withheld, in conſequence of the enfeebled ſtate o 
the empire; the Mabrattas became clamorous. The empite began to tot · 
ter to its foundation; every petty chief, by counterfeiting grants from 
Delhi, laying claim. to jaghires“ and to diſtricts. The country was torn. to 
piezes by civil wars, and groaned under every ſpecies of domeſſic confu- 
tion. Ahmed dhah reigned only ſeven years, aſter which much diſorder 
and confuſion preyailed in Iodoſtan, and the people ſuffered great calami- 
ties. At preſent, the imperial dignity of In alen is veſted in Shah Za- 
dah," who is univerſally acknowledged to be the true heir of the Tamer 
lane race; but his power is feeble: the city of Delhi, and a ſmall territory 
round it, is all that is left. remaining to the houſe and heir of amerlane, 
who depends upon the protection of the Engliſh, and whoſe intereſt it is to 
him; as bis authority is the beſt legal gustantee. 5 
We ſhalb now conclude the hiſtory. of Indoſtan with ſome account of the 
Britiſh tranfactions in that part of the world, ſince 4765, when they were 
quietly ſettled in the poſitron. of the provinces of Has wy har, ard Qrixa; 
not indeed as abſolute ſovereigus, bur as tributarie; to the emperor. - This 
ſtate of tranquillity, however, did not long continue; for in 767 they foun,i 
themſelves engaged in a very dangerous war with 15 : ty the ſovereign 
of Myſore.” I his man had originally been a military adventurer, w 
learned the rudiments af the art of war in the French camp; and in the 
year 1953, bad diſtinguiſhed himſelf in their ſervice... In 1763, having 
— adv to the command of the army of . Myſore, he depoſed his 
ſovereign, and uſurped the-ſupreme authority under the title of regent. In 
a ſhort time he extended his dominions on all fades, ex ept the Carnatic, 
until at laſt his dominions equalled the iſland of Great Britain in extent, 
with a revenue of not leſs than four millions ſterling annually. The diſcords 
which took place in various parts of Indoſtan, particularly among the Mah- 
rattas, enabled him to aggrandiae himſelf in ſuch a manner, that his power 
ſoon became ſormidable to his neighbours: and in 1767, he found himſelf 
in danger af being attacked on one ſide by the Mahrattas, and on the other 
by the Britiſh... The former were bought off with a ſum of money, and 
the latter were in conſequence obliged to retire, Having ſoon, however, 
afſerbled all their forces, ſeveral obſtinate engagements took place; and the 
Britiſh:now, for the firſt time, found a ſteady oppoſition from an Indian 
prince. The war continued with various ſucceſs during the years 1767, 
$568; and part of 169, when Hyder, with a ſtrong detachment of his 
army, paſſing by that af the 'Britiſh, advanced within a little diſtance of 
Madras where he intimidated the government into a peace upon his own 
terms. The advantages gained by this peace, however, were quickly loſt by 
an unfortunate war with che Mahrattas, from whom, in the year 1771, 
he received a moſt dreadful defeat, almoſt his whole army killed or taken. 
Hyder was now reduced ta the neceſſity of allowing his enemies to deſolate 
the country, till they retired of their own accord; after which heretrieved 


= Jaghire means'a rant of land from & ſovereign to a ſu ject, revukable at pleaſure; 
but generally, or akneſt always, fur a life · rent. 
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defeat, or rather deſtroy a detachment. of the Briti e 
Baillie, it was generally imagined that the 7 of Britain in that part of 
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is affairs with incredible perſeverance and diligence, ſo that in a few 
vears he became more formidable Fan ever. In 177e, the Mahrattas 
made ſome attempts to get poſſe on of the provinces. of Corah and ſome 
others, but were ed the Britiſh; who, next year, deſeated and 
drove them-acrol(s the river Ganges, when they bad invaded the country of 
the , Rohillas, On this occaſion the latter had acted only as the allies of 
Sujah Dowlaw, to whom the Rohilla chiefs had promiſed to pay 40 lacks of 


rupees for the protection offered them; but when the money came to be 


paid, it was under verious pretences refuſed; the conſequence of which was, 
that the Rohilla country was next year (174) invaded and conquered by 
the Britiſh, as well as ſeveral —— large tracts of territory; by which 


menns the boundary of Oude was advanced to the weſtward, within 28 


miles of Agra; north weſtward to the upper part of the navigable courſe 


of the Ganges; and 'fouth-weſtward to the Jumna river, 


In 1778, a new war commenced with the Mahrattas; on which occaſion a 


brigade, conſiſting of 7000 Indian troops, commanded by Britiſh officers, 
traverſed the whale empire of the Mahrattas, from the river Jumna ta 
the weſtern ocean. About this time the war with France broke out, and 
Hyder Ally, probably expecting aſſiſtance from the French, made a dread- 
ful irruption into the Carnatic, at the head of oo, oc men. For ſome 


time he carried every thing before him; and, having. the good fortune to 
army under colonel 


the world would have ſoon been annibilated. By the happy exertions of 


Sir Eyre Coote, however, to whom the management of affairs was now 
committed, the progreſs of this formidable adverſary was ſtopped, and 


he ſoon became weary of a war, which was attended with incredible ex- 


pence to himſelf, without any reaſonable proſpect of ſucceſs. By the year 


1782, therefore, Hyder Ally was ſincerely deſirous of peace, but died before 


it could be brought to a concluſion; and his rival Sir Eyre Coote did not 
ſurvive him above five months: a very remarkable circumſtance, that the 


commanders in chief of two armies, oppoſed to each other, ſhould both 


die natural deaths, within ſo ſhort a {pace of time. 3 
To Hyder Ally ſucceeded his fon Tippoo Sultan, whoſe military 
proweſs is well known. Of all the native princes of India, Tippoo 
was the moſt formidable to the Britiſh government, and the maſt 
haſtile to its authority. The peace of Mangalore in 1784 had, it w: 
ſuppoſed, ſecured his fidelity by very feeble ties; and the ſplen 
embaſſy which, not long after that event, he diſpatched to France, afforded 
much reaſon to apprehend that ſome plan was concerted between the old 
government of that country and the tyrant of Myſore, for the annoyance 
of Great Britain in its Indian poſſeſſions; but this plan was happily deſeated 


by the French revolution. 


— 


The increaſing power of Tippoo was not leſs formidable to the Dutch, 


than to the Enghſh;- and the vicinity of Cochin, their moſt flouriſhing ſet- 


tlement on the continent of India, to the territories of that aſpiring mo- 
narch, made them tremble for its ſafety. That ſagacious people, however, 


have ſeldom been without their reſources. Beſides Cochin, the Dinch 


were poſſeſſed of two other forts, which were ſituated between Myſore, and 
their favourite ſettlement; and one of them, Cranganore, had been taken 


by Hyder Ally in 1770, or 1780. When the war broke out in 1780 be- 
- vreer Hyder and the Eugliſh, he was obliged to evacuate h's garrifons on 
the alabar coaſt, to employ his force in the Carnatic; and 1t4o3land and 
France being ſoon after united with Hyder againſt the Englith, the Dutch 
emu ced the o,, ortunity of clandeſtinely taking poſſe lion, and re gatri- 
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ſoning the fort; a meaſure which greatly offended Hyder, and of which he 
loudly complained. By the mediation, however, of France, a compromife 
took place, but upon what terms is uncertain. N | ; 
From the vicinity of Cranganore and Avottah to his boundary, and 
their ſituation within the territory of an acknowledged tributary to Myſore 
(the rajah of Cochin), the poſleſſion of them was a moſt defirable object 
with Tippoo. In the month of June, 1-89, he marched a formidable force 
towards Cranganore, with a profeſſed intention of making himſelf maſter of 
it, upon a claim chiefly founded upon the tranſactions we have juſt related. 
Unable therefore to retain the poſſeſſion of the forts themſelves, and fearing 
for a ſettlement of much ſuperior valne, 'the Dutch readily entered into a 
negoc iat ion with the rajah of Travancore for the purchaſe of them. That 
politic people eafily ſaw, that by placing them in his hands, they erected a 
moſt powerful barrier, no Jeſs than the whole force of Great Britain (who 
was bound by treaty to aſſiſt him) againſt the encroachments of their amhi. 
tious neighbour upon their ſettlement at Cochin. The imprudence of the 
rajah, in entering upon ſuch a purchaſe while the title was diſputed, drew 
down upon him the heavieſt cenſures from the government at Madras; and 
he was repeatedly cautioned both by fir Archibald Campbell, and Mr. Hol- 
land, his ſucceſſor in the dee eee ee not to proceed in the negociation. 
Such, however, was the ardour and temerity oſ the rajah in making this ac- 
quiſition, that he not only concluded tie purchaſe, with the Dutch, but even 
treated with the rajah of Cochin, without the privity of Tippoo, though he 
was the acknowledged tributary of that prince, for ſome adjacent territory. 
The bargain was concluded in July, 1789, though it was nat till the qth'of 
Auguſt that the rajah informed the Madras government through their re- 

ſident Mr. Powney, that he was on the point of making the purchaſe. + 
It was not probable that 1 would remain an indifferent ſpetator of 
theſe tranſactions. He inſiſted on the claim which he retained over theſe 
forts, in conſequence of their being conquered by his father, and in conſe- 
quence of the ſubſequent compromiſe. He aflerted, that in conſequence of 
the feudal Jaws, no transfer of them could take place without his conſent, as 
ſovereign of Myſore ; and on the 29th of December, he made with a confi- 
derable force a direct attack upon the lines of Travancore. On receiving 
à remonſtrance from the Britiſh government of Fort St. George, he deſiſted 
and even apologized. From the 2gth of December to the 1ſt of March, Tip- 
Sultan remained perfectly quiet, ſtill aſſerting his claims to the fendal 
Jovereignty of the forts; but, it is confidently affirmed, offering to ſubmit 

the diſpute to any impartial adminiſtration. 9x5 2H 8 
On the 1ſt of March, 179, the rajah's troops made an offenſive attack 
upon Tippoo, who had continued quiet within his lines from the 29th of 
December. An engagement took place; and the Britiſh government con- 
ceived themſelves bound to take an active ꝓart. No period appeared more 
favourable to humble Tippoo, if that was the object of the Britiſh admi- 
niſtration. With all the other powers of India we were not only at peace, 
but treaties of alliance exiſted between Great Britain, and the two moſt 
powerful ſtates of India, the Nizam and the Mabrattas ; and both declared 
themſelves in perfect readineſs to exert their utmoſt force ro USA THE 

RISING power of Myſore. een 

Events of ſuch magnitude as the progreſs and cloſe of this wir in 
2 by which the Britiſh power is more than ever eſtabliſhed on the con- 
inent of Afia, naturally excite an eager curioſity in all the ſubjects of this 
empire: we wiſh to be miontely informed by what ſteps fo great advanta- 
ges were ſecured, what obſtacles were ſurmounted, and by what — 
1 | 88 f * 
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how far the glory of our country is increaſed by the manner, as well as her 
intereſt promoted by the nature, of the conqueſt. FC 
The detached accounts from time to time tranſmitted, during the progreſs 
of ſuch tranſactions, cannot fully fatisfy this rational curioſity : theſe, bein 
only parts divided from each other by long interruptions, loſe their natura 
connection, and the diſtinctneſs of their reference to the whole; and the 
neceſſary explanations and illuſtrations not being always attainable, this 
disjointed hiſtory is ſeldom fully underſtood, But from a narrative drawn 
up by major Dirom from journals and authentic documents, we are enabled 


to lay before our readers the moſt ſatisfactory information upon the preſent. 


ſubject. | | N. 
| it Mould be remembered, that the campaign here recorded was the third 
of our war with Tippoo Sultan. The % commenced in June, 1790, and 
concluded with that year. It was confined below the Ghauts. The /econd 
campaign contained the capture of Bangalore, which fixed the ſeat of war in 
the enemy's country, and concluded with the retreat of lord Cornwallis from 
Seringapatam, towards the end of May, 1-91. The third comtences al- 
moſt from that point, and terminates in March, 1792. Obſerving, howe- 
ver, as the author very properly ſtates, that, in the fine climate of Myſore, 
campaigns areregulated rather by plans of operations, than by ſeaſons. 
he narrative commences with unfavourable circumſtances ; the retreat 
of the two armies under general Abercromby and Jord Cornwallis ; the loſs 
of cannon in both; an epidemic diſorder among the cattle ; and a dreadful 
ſcarcity of grain. Theſe evils, however, vaniſh by degrees; the junction 
of the Mahrattas affords a fupply of neceſſaries, arrangements are made for 
obtaining in future the moſt ample and regular proviſion of bullocks and 
grain, and for replacing the battering guns. On-the return of the army tu 
the vicinity of Bangalore, the operations began, which were to ſecure the 
communication with the Carnatic, and reduce the power of the enemy in 
thoſe parts.. The Britiſh force was immediately and ſucceſsfully employed 
to reduce Ouſſoor, Rayacotta, and the other hill forts commanding the Po- 
licode Paſs. The next object was the forts to the north-eaſt of Bangalore, 
which interrupted the communication with the Nizam's army and with the 
' Carnatic, by that route. Theſe being ſoon reduced, Nundydroog built on the 
ſummit of à mountain, about one thouſand ſeven hundred feet in height, a 
place of greater magnitude and ſtrength, was attacked, and, after being beſieged 
from Sept. 22d, was carried by aſſault, on the 18th of October, in ſpite of 
_ obſtacles which might reaſonably have beca deemed inſurmountable. 

By means of diſpoſitions made for that purpoſe, ſupplies of all kinds now 
came in from the Carnatic. Penagra was taken at the end of October; and 
Kiſtnagheri attacked on the 7th of November: this was almoſt the only 
enterpriſe that was not completely Tucceſsful, the lower fort and pettah were 
taken ; but the upper fort maintained its defence, and the attack was re- 
linquiſhed. It ſeems that it could only have been carried by a coup de main, 
which unluckily failed. On the ad of the ſame month, another inſtance of 
ill ſucceſs happened to us: the relief of Coimbetore having been prevented, 

that garriſon was obliged to capitulate to Cummer-ud-Deen Cawn, on terms 

which Tippoo did not afterwards fulfil. 1285 
 Savendroog, or the Rock of Death, bore witneſs, in the month of Decem- 
ber, to the ardour and perſeverence of the Britiſh troops. This fortreſs, 
ſtanding in the way between Bangalore and Seringapatam, is thus deſcribed: 
It is “a vaſt mountain of rock, and is reckoned to riſe above half a mile in 
N e beight, from a baſe of eight or ten miles in circumference. 
Embraced by walls on every fide, and defended by croſs walls and barriers, 

wherever it was deemed arceflible ; this huge mountain had the farther ad- 
oh 8 | vantage 
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vantage of being divfded above by a chaſm which ſeparates the u 
into 750 bills, Wich having e their defences, form two ee 
of being maintained independent of the lower works; and, affording a ſe- 
cure retreat, ſhould encourage the gartiſon to hold out to the laſt extremi - 
the” 4.85 It is go leſs famed for its hoxious atmoſphere, occaſioned by 
the ſurrounding hills and woods, than for its wonderful ſize and ſtrength. 
"Hence it derives its formidable name. Gn ns aj CHER 7 
. The ſultan is faid to have flattered himſelf, that before this place half 
the Europeans would die of ſickneſs, the other half be killed in the attack.” 
Ie W e ee The garriſon, fortunately for us, truſted more 
to the ſtrength of the place than to their own exertions, and on the 21ſt of 
December, only the 11th day of the ſiege, this fortreſs, hitherto deemed im- 
; Pregnable, was taken by aſſault in leſs than an hour, in open day, without 
"the Toſs of a man, only one private ſoldier having been wounded. | 
Outredroog and other forts fell ſüoceſſively after this brilliant ſucceſs. 
The forces of the allies were not equally fortunate during the ſame interval. 
The army of the Nizam, after a long ſiege of Gurramcondah, drew off to 
Join our forces, and only left 3 «ial fern To make amends for 
this fatlure, the Mahratta army under Purſeram Bhow, afſiſted by our en- 
5 Fe took Hooly Onore, Bankapoor, Simoga, and other places, By the 
latter end e „1792, the whole allied force, excepting the Bombay 
army, was aſſembled in the vicinity of Hooleadroog, . e 
We come now to the operations againſt Seringapatam. On the firſt of 
February, 1792, the allies began their march, and by two o'clock on the 
th, were encamped acroſs the valley of Milgotab, only fix miles from the 
poſition of Tippoo before Seringapatam. 1 could not well be expected h 
the ſultan, that he ſhould. receive fo early an attack as lord Cornwallis deſ- 
tined for him, His camp was ſtrongly ſituated and fortified by a bound 
_ hedge and ſeveral redaubts. Nevertheleſs, after cauſing, his poſition to be 
reconnoitred in the morning of the 6th, the commander in chief iſſued or- 
ders for the attack that very evening. The army was to march at night in 
three diviſions, and 'without cannon. The plan of attack, ſays major 
Dirom, was indeed bold beyond the expectation of our army; but, like a 
diſeovery in ſcience, which excites admiration when diſcloſed, it had only to 
be known to meet with general applauſe.” The outlines of this great en- 
. terprize are generally known; the particulars. cannot be detailed in this 
lace, but are related with great clearneſs by the hiſtorian, and ſo illuſtrated 
by the attendant plans, that the circumſtances cannot be wiſtaken. 
Ihe reſult of this operation was, that Tippoo was driven from his camp 
_ |, Into Seringapatam, all his redoubts taken, and a lodgment eſtabliſhed on 
the iſland, in a ſtrong poſition, where lieut. Stuart remained poſted. All 


- 


. poſlible preparations were made, from this time, for taking the capital by ( 

_ aſſault; and they were ſuch as probably would have been crowned with e 
full ſucceſs. On the 16th of February, the Bombay army, under general e 
Abercromby, after. overcoming various obſtacles, joined the main army, } 
and remained poſted to the north-weſt of the city. On the 1gth it was if 
ſtationed on the ſouth fide of the Cavery, in a fituation that ſtemed to give d 
the Sultan much uneaſinefs. However, after attacking the advanced poſt if 

of this army en the night of the 21ſt, Tippoo made no farther effort; and u 
on the 24th, when the preparations for the general aſſault were in great for- 

.  wardneſs, it was announced that preliminaries of peace were ſettled. The y 


c . eonferences for this purpoſe had begun on the 1th; but the operations on 
doth ſides cantinued till the 24th. After the ceflation of arms, which then 
took place, the conduct of Tippoo Sultan was ſo equivocal and ſuſpicious, * 

n to make it neceſſary, on our pait, to renew the preparations 3 the wy - 

: e Overawed, 
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Overawed, at length, by the firmneſs and deciſion of lord Cornwallis, and 
prabably alarmed by the diſcontent of his own people, the reluctant ſultan 
fubmitted to all the terms propoted ; and on the 19th of March, the copies 
of the; definitive treaty were delivered in form, by his ſons to lord Corn- 
wallis, and the agents of the allied princes. The Nizam's ſon, prince Se- 
cunder Jah, and the Mahratta 2 Hurry Punt, thought it be- 
neath their dignity to be preſent on this oceaſion in perſon, and were repre- 
ſented. by their vakeelss. r A 
The ſubſtance of the treaty was, rt, That Tippoo was to cede one half 
of his dominions. to the allied powers. 2d, That he was to pay three 
crores; and thirty lacks of rupees; zd, "Phat all priſoners were to be reſtor- 
ed. 4th, That two of the ſuſtan's three eldeſt ſons were to become hoſtages 
for the due performance ofthe treaty. „ , 
Tippoo is ſaid to have been prevailed upon with infinite difficulty to 
ſubſcribe to the terms of peace; and now that all was ſettled, the unẽsſineſs 
in the ſeragliv-became extreme in parting with the boys, who were to be 
ſent out as hoſtages. The ſultan was again intreated to requeſt they might 
be allowed to ſtay another day, in order to wake ſuitable preparations Tot 
their departure and lord Cornwallis, who had diſpenſed with their coming 
at the time the treaty was ſent, had again the goodneſs to grant his requeſt. 
When: the princes left'the fort, which appeared to be manned, as th 
went out, and every where crowded with people, who, from curioſity or a 
ſection, had come to ſee them depart; the ſultan himſelf was on the ram- 
part above the gateway. They were ſaluted by the fort on leaving it, and 
with twenty one guns frotn the park as they approached our camp, where 
the part ot the line they paſſed was turned out to meet them. The vakeels 
conducted them to the tents, which had been ſent from the fort for their 
accommodation, where they were met by fir John Kennaway, the Mahratta 
and Nizam's vakeels, and from thence accompanied by them to head 
quarters. | 2 . 445 
The princes were each mounted on an elephant richly capatiſoned, and 
ſeated iu a ſilver hom der [a canopied ſeat} and were attended by their fa- 
ther's vakeels, and the perſons already mentioned, alſo on elephants. The 
proceſſion was led by ſeveral camel harcarras, ¶meſſenigers] and ſe ven ſtan- 
dard bearers, carrying ſmall green flags ſuſpended from rockets *, followed 
by one hundred pikemen, with ſpears inlaid with filver. Their guard of 
two hundred ſepoys, and a party of horſe, braught yp the rear. In this 
order they approached head quarters, where the battalion of Bengal ſepoys, 
commanded by captain Welch, appointed for their guard, formed a ſtreet 
to receive them. 17 ü 3 
Lord Cornwallis, attended by his ſtaff, and ſome of the principal officers 
of the army, met the printes at the door of his large tent, as they diſmount . 
ed from the elephants; and, after embracing them, led them in, one in 
each hand, to the tent; the eldeſt, Abdul Kalick, was about ten, the 
youngeſt, Moona·-· ud Deen, about eight years of age. When they were 
ſcated on each fide of lord Cornwallis, Gulfam Ally, the head vakeel, ad- 
dreſſed his lordſhip as follows: Theſe children were this morning the 
ſons of the ſultan my maſter; their ſituation is now changed, and they 
muſt look up to your lordſhip as their father.“ 5 Tf 
Lord Cornwallis, who had received the boys as if they kad been his own 
ſons, anxiouſly aſſured the vakeel and the young princes themſelves, that 
every attention poſſible would be ſhewa to them, and the greateſt eare taken 


* Recket is a miſſile weapon, conſiſting of an iron tube of about a foot long, and an 
ach in diameter, fixed to à bamboo rod of ten or twelve feet long. 
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of their perſons. Their little ſaces brightened up; the ſcene became highly 
Intereſting ; and not only their attendants, but all the ſpectators were de- 
lighted to ſee that any fears they might have harboured were removed, and 
that they would ſoon be reconciled to their ehange of ſituation, and to their 
new friends, 1 . N 

The princes were dreſſed in long white muſlin gowns, and red turbans. 

They had ſeveral rows of jarge pearls round their necks, from which was 
ſuſpended an ornament conſiſting of a ruby and an eier ald of conſiderable 
ze, ſurrounded by large brilliants ; and in their turbans, each had a ſprig 
of rich pearls.,. Bred up from their infancy with infinite care, and inſtructed 
in their manners to imitate the referve and politeneſs of age, it aſtonithed all 
preſent to ſee the correctneſs and propriety of their conduct. 

Thus ended a war, which, as the author ſums it up in his concluſion, 
* vindicated the honour of the nation, has given the additional poſſeſſions 
and ſecurity to the ſettlements in India, which they required; has effected 
the wiſhed-for balance amongſt the native powers on the peninſula ; has, 
beyord all former example, raifed the character of the Britiſh arms in India; 
and has afforded an inſtance of good faith in alliance, and moderation in 
conqueſt, ſo eminent, as ought to cunſtitute the Engliſh arbiters of power; 
worthy of holding the ſword and ſcales of juſtice in the Eaſl.“ | 
_ The general view of advantages gained by us in this war, may be briefly 
ſtated thus :—1. Our moſt formidable enemy is fo reduced by it, as to ren- 
der our poſſeſſions in India both profitable and ſecure. 2. Madras is fecur- 

ed from invaſion by poſſeſſion of the paſſes, and covered by a territory de- 
fended by ſtrong forts. 3. The value of Bombay is greatly enhanced by 
ſſeſſions gained on the Malabar coaſt, protected by Poligautcherry and 
the frontier of the Coorga Rajah. "Theſe advantages, it may be preſumed, 
will far overbalance the expences of the war. By a ſtatement of major 
Dirom, it appears that Tippoo loſt in this war 67 forts, 801 cannons, and 
494340 men. | | 
It is utterly impoſtible, ſays major Rennell, in the preſent imperfect ſtate 
of our knowledge of the geography of the northern part of the peninſula 
(notwithſtanding the preſent improvements), to deſcribe, with any degree 
of accuracy, the boundaries of the new ceſſions ta the Mahrattas and Nizam; 
or even the poſitions of all the principal places fituated within them. A 
very good general idea may, however, be collected from the Map, on which 
the countries ceded will be particularly marked. 

It would however be unjuſt to withhold our approbation from lord Corn- 
wallis in every mo that reſpects the conduct of the concluding campaign. 
Nothing that ſound judgment could deviſe, or activity effect, appears to 
have been omitted. The hamanity and goodneſs of his lordſhip were con- 
ſpicuous during the whole of the enterprize; and his moderation and ſound 
policy in the concluding ſcenes cannot be too highly extolled. 

As to the government and conſtitution of Indoſtan, we muſt refer to what 
we have already obſerved. The emperor of Indoſtan, or Great Mogul (fo 
called from being deſcended from Tamerlane the Mongul or Mogul Tar- 
tar), on his advancement to tae throne, aſſumes ſome grand title; as, Ile 


Conqueror of the world ; the Ornament of the Threne,"”" c, but he is never 
crowned. * 
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Grand diviſions. 


Provinces. | Chief Towns. Sq. M. 
Madura ] \ Madura | — 16,400 
Tanjour Tanjour 


The ſouth- 


eaſt coaſt of | 
_— ſituate 


on the bay of 


Bengal, uſu- 
all 2 the 
coaſt of Coro- 
mandel. 


| 
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—— —v—ũ1 


ny Tranquebar, Danes 
Eaſt fide of ke, Engliſh 
{nagar . 
Gate 44 ] Porta-nova, Dutch 
— Fort St. David, Engliſh 
Pondicherry 
8 f {French 
Coblon 
[| Sadraſpatan, Dutch 
St. Thomas, Portugueſe 
> Fort St. George or Madras, 
| 25 lon. 80-25. N. lat. 
-5. Engliſh | 
| Pellicate, Dutch 80 


$3,550 


— — — —V—— 


Golconda Golconda - « 624409 


Gani, or Coulor, diamond 
mines 
| | Maſulipatan, Engliſh and 
Dutch | 
Vizigapatan, Engliſh 
| Bimlipatan, Dutch 
Oriſſa Cattack f 


C J | Ballaſore, Engliſh 


| 


The ſouth- | 
weſt coaſt of 
India, uſuall 4 
called hee 
of Malabar. 


| 


{ Weſt fide of] ¶ Tegapatan, Dutch 


Biſnagar, or | | Anjengo, Engliſh 
Carnatic '| | Cochin, Dutch 

Calicut, too 
| Tillichery Engliſh 
| Canannore, Dutch 


Monguelore, 7 — and 
Baſſilore, Portugueſe 


| 
Raolconda, diamond mines | 
Cawar, Engliſh 
Goa, Portugueſe > 83,940 
J 


Deccan, or Vi- 


my wy Rajapore, French | 


4 

Dabal, Engliſh 

Dundee 

Shoule, : Portugueſe 
0 iſle and town, 

4 18-58. N. lat. 72. 
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E. lon. 
Baal aim, Portugueſe 
{ Salſette, Engliſh. 
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Grand diviſions, Provinces. Chief towns. 
| $ Damon, Portugueſe + A 
 þ. 0... .. 1. Suat,z. Ion. 72. go. N. lat. 
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welt coaſt of, Cambaya, or \ ; Swalley 8 
India, uſually) Guzarat | Barak, Engliſh and Dutch 
8}ledthecoaſt-J'"- + | | Amedabad*** v0 . £lovld 


Hf Malabar. 1 8 0 150 Cambaya Nin 
5 e Portuguefe. 
Rivers.) The Cattack or Mahanada, the Soane and Nerbudda, the 
Pudder,' and the famous Kiſtna. . 8 „ 
CIIMaTE, sEA SOS, aND PRODUCE.) | The chain of mountains al- 
ready mentioned; running from north to ſquth, rehders it winter on one 
ide of this peninſula, while it is ſummer on the other. About the end of 
e a ſouth-weſt wind begins to blow from the ſea, on the coaſt of Ma- 
abar, which, with continual rains, laſts four months, during which time 
all is ſerene upon the coaſt of Coromandel (the weſtern and eaſtern coaſts 
being ſo. denominated). Towards the end of October, the rainy feaſon 
and the change of the monſoons begins on the Coromandel coaſt, which 
being deſtitute of good harbours, renders it extremely dangerous for ſhips 
to remain there, during that time; and to this is owing the periodical re. 
turns of the Engliſh ſhipping to Bombay, upon the Malabar coaſt. - The 
nir is naturally hot in this peninſula, but it is refreſhed by breezes, the 
, wind altering every twelve hours; that is, from midnight to noon it blows 
"off the land, when it is tolerably hot, and during the other twelve hours 
from the ſea, which laſt proves a great refreſhment to the inhabitants of 
the coaſt, The produce of the ſoil is the ſame with that of the other part 
of the Eaſt Indies. The like may be ſaid of their quadrupeds, fiſh, fowl, 
and noxious creatures and infects, | | wh 
IN HABITANTS.] The inhabitants of this part are more black in com- 
plexion, than thoſe of the other peninſiila of India, though lying nearer to 
the equator, which makes ſome ſuſpect them to be the deſcendants of an 
ancient colony from Ethiopia. The greateſt part of them have but a 
faint notion of any allegiance they owe to the emperor of Indoſtan, 
whoſe tribute frum hence has been, ever ſince the invaſion of Shah Na- 
dir, intercepted by their ſoubahs and nabobs, who now exerciſe an inde- 
pendent power in the government; biſt befides thoſe ſoubähs, and other 
imperial vicerbys, many eſtates in this peninſula belong to rajahs, or 
lords, who are deſcendants of their old princes, and look upon themſelvcs 
as being independeut on the Mogul, and his authorityyr,.,.＋R 
PaoviNckEs, CITIEs, AN D OTHER BUIlLb- ö From, what has been 
„ Is, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE... F ſajd above, this penin- 
ſula is rather to be divided- into great governments,” br foubahſhips, than 
into provinces. One foubah often engroſſes ſeveral provinces, and fixes- 
the ſeat of his government, according to bis own conveniency, I ſhall 
ſpeak of thoſe provinces, as belanging to the Malabar, or Coromandel 
coaſt, tho two great objects of Englith commerce in that country; and 
firſt, of the eaftern, or Coromandel coaſt, | 
Medura begins at Cape Comorin, the fouthernmoſt point of the penin- 
ſula. It is about the bigneſs of the kingdom of Portugal, and is faid to 
have been governed by à ſovereign king, who had under high ſeventy tri- 
butary princes, each of them independent in his own dominions, but pay- 
ing him a tax; now the cafe is much altered, the prince being ſcarcely 
abje:t@protect himſelf and hispeople from the depredations of his neigh- 
| bours, 
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bours, but by à tiibute to buy them off; the capital is Tritebioopolj. The 
chief valde "of this, kingdom ſeems to confiſt of à pearlfiſhery upon it 
coaſt, Tanjour'is a little kingdom, lving to the cat of Madua. - Th 
ſoil is fertile, and its prince rich, till plundered by the nabob of Areai 


and ſome Britiſh ſubjects conneRed with him. Within it lies the Dani 


| Eaſt Ladis fattlement of Tranquebar,, and the fortreſs of Neyapatamy 


which was taken from the Dutch the laſt war, and eonfirmed to the Eng: 
liſh by the late treaty of peace; the capital city is Tanjour . 


* 


— 


The Carnatic; as it is nom called, is well known to the Engliſh, It jg 


bounded on the eaſt by the bay of Bengal ; on the north by the river Kiftna 
which divides Ie rom Golconda, on the weſt by Viſiapour ; and on the 
ſouth by | the kingdoms of Meſſaur and Tanjour; being in len th, fro 
ſouth to naxth, about 345 miles, and 276 in breadth from eaſt to we | 
The capital of the Carnatic is Biſnagar, and of our ally the nabob, W 
The country in general is eſteemed healthful, fertile, and populous, Within 
this 60untry, upon the Coromandel coaſt, lies fort St, David's, or Cudda- 
lore, belonging to the Enghſh, with a diſtrict round it. 'The fort is ſtrong, 
and of great importance to our trade. Five leagues to the north lies Pon- 
dicherry, once the emporium of the French in the Eaſt Indies, but hic 
hath been repeatedly taken by the.Engliſh, and as often reſtored by the 
treaties of peace. 23 ret 3 
Fort St. George, better known by the name of Madras, is the capit 
of the Engliſh Fal India one dominions in that part of the E 
Indies, and is diſtant eaſtward from London, about 4, 00 miles. Gre 


complaints hade been made of the ſitustion of thiy fort; but no pains haye 


been fpared by the company, in rendering it jmpy. Node to any, force 
that can be þraught againſt it by the natiyes, It protects two towns, called, 
from the complexions of their ſeveral. inhabitants, the White and the 
Black. The White Town is fortified, ang contains an Englifh corporatio 
of a mayor and aldetmen. Nothing has; been omitted to mend the naturg 
badneſs of its ſituation, which dees originally to; be owing to the neigh» 
bourhood of the diamond mines, which are but a week's journey diſtant, 
Theſe mines are under the dire&tion-s a Mogul fer who lets them out 
by admeaſurement, and encloſing the cantents by pallifadoes ; all diamonds 
above: a certain weight originally belonged to the emperors The diſtrict 
belongin to Madras, extending about 40 miles ſhunq is of little value fog 
its bröduck 80,000 inhabitants of various nations gre cad to. be dependent 
upon Madras; but its ſafety confiſts in the ſuperiority. of the Englifh by 
ſea. It carries on a conſiderable trade with China, Ferſia, and Mocha. 
The reader needs not be informed of the immenſe fortunes acquired * 
the Engliſh, upon this coat, within theſe thirty years; but ſome of theſe 
fortunes appear to have been obtained by the moſt iniquitous practices. 
here ſeems. to have been ſome fundamental errors iu the, conſtitution of 
the Eaſt India Company. The directors conſidered the riches acquired by 
their governors and other ſervants ag being plundered. from the company, 
and accordingly ſent out ſuperintendants to, controul their governors. and 
overgrown, ſervants ; and have from time to time changed their governors, 
and members of the council there. As this is a ſubject of the greateſt im- 
portance that ever perhaps occurred in the geography of a commercial 
country, the reader will indulge us in one or two refleftions., © © 
The Engliſh Eaſt India Company, through tbe diſtractions of the Mo- 
gul empire, the ſupport of our government, and the undaunted, but for- 
tunate ſucceſſes of their military officers, have acquired ſo amazing a pro- 
perty in this peninſula, and in Indoſtan, that it is ſuperior to the revenues 


of many crowned heads; and ſome of their own ſervants pretend, that 
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when all their expences are paid, their clear revenue amounts to near two 
millions ſterling ; out of which they were to pay 400, oool. annually to the 
government, while ſuffered to enjoy their revenues. How that revenue is 
dollected, or from whence it ariſes, is beſt known to the company; part 
of it, however, has been granted in property, and part of it is ee wa 
mortgages, for diſcharging their expences in ſupporting the intereſts of 
their friends, the emperor, and the, reſpective ſbabahs and nabobs they 
have aſſiſtee. E 3 E 125 
. Be this as it may, this company has exerciſed many rights appropriated 
to ſovereignty ; ſuch as thoſe of holding forts, coining money, and the 
like. Thoſe powers were thought incompatible with the principles of a 
commercial limited company, and therefore the Engliſh miniſtry and par- 
liament have repeatedly interfered, in order to regulate the by of the 
company, and a board of controul at home is at length eſtabliſhed. It has 
alſo been hoped, that, in conſequence of this interference of the govern» 
ment, ſuch meaſures may be taken with the Eaſtern. princes and potentates, 
as may render the atquifitions of the company permanent and national. 
But it is much to be regreited, that ag the government has thought pro- 
per to interſere in the affairs of the Eaſt India Company, it has not alſo 
Neto ſoine meaſures to puniſh thoſe many and infamous inſtances of op- 
7 57 injuſtice, and cruelty, of which the ſervants of the company 

ave been guilty. . As to the ſupreme court lately eſtabliſhed at Calcutta, 
it has not anſwered the purpoſes for which it was appointed ; it has been 
equally complained of by the ſeryants of the company, and by the natives; 
many of the latter have been grievouſſy harraſſed by it, who were not 
amenable to its juriſdiction ; nor has that regard been paid ta their man- 
nets and cuſtoms, which both juſtice and policy required. | 
The celebrated Hyder Ally, with whom the ſervants of the company 
often embroiled them, ſhared the Carnatic with the nabob of Arcot. In the 
laſt war he took many of its chief places, obtained great advantages over 
the company's troops, and brought his forces to the gates of Madras, but 
died before the concluſion of the war. He is ſaid to be a native of the pro- 
vince of Mcffar, or Myſore, which lies to the ſouth-weit of the Carnatic; 
and the Chriſtians of the apoſtle St. Thomas live at the foor of the moun- 
tains Getti, that ſeparate Meſſar from Malabar. Pellicate, lying to the 
north of Madras, belongs to the Dutch. I have already mentioned the 
kingdom of Golconda, which, beſides its diamonds, js famous for the 
cheapneſs of its proviſions, and for making white wine of grapes that are 
ripe in January. Golconda. is ſubject to à prince, called the Nizam, or 
Soubah of the Deccan,” who, is rich, and can raiſe 100,000 men. The 
capital of his dominions is called Bagnagur, or Hyderabad, but the king - 
dom takes its name from the city of Golconda. ' Eaſt-ſquth-eaſt of Gol. 
conda lies Maſulipatan, where the Engliſh and Dutch have factories. The 
Engliſh have alſo factories at Ganjam and Vizigapatan, on this coaſt; and 
the Dutch at Narſipore, The province of Orixa, from whence the Eng- 
liſh company draw fome part of their revenues, lies to the north of Gol- 
conda, extending in length. from eaſt to weft about 550 miles, and in 
breadth about 240. It is governed chiefly by Moodajee Boollah, and his 
brother, allies to the Mahrattas, In this province ſtands the temple of Ja- 
garyunt, which they ſay is attended by 500 prieſts. The idol is an irregu- 
lar pyramidal black ſtone, of about 4 or soolb. weight, with two rich 
diamends near the top, to repreſent the eyes, and the noſe and mouth 
painted with vermillion. | hg + ae, 
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© The country of Deccan “ comprehends ſeveral large provinces, and ſome 
kingdoms ; particularly thoſe of Baglana, Balagate, Telenga, and the 
kingdom of Vifiapour, The truth is, the names, dependencies, and go+ 

vernment of thoſe provinces, are extremely unſettled ; they having been 
reduced by Aurengzebe, or his father, aud ſubject to almoſt annual revo- 
hitions and alterations. Modern geographers are not agieed upon their 
ſituation and extent, hut we are told, that the principal towns are Auren- 
bad, and Doltabad, or Dowlet-abad ; and the latter is the ſtrongeſt place 
in all Indoſtan. Near it lies the famous pagod of Elora, in a plain about 
two 1 ſquare. The tombs, chapels, temples, pillars, and many 
d figures that ſurround it, are ſaid to be cut out of the natural rock, 


thouſan 

and to ſurpaſs all the other efforts of human art. Telenga lies on the eaſt 
of Golconda ; and its capital, Beder, contains a garriſon of 43000 men. 
The inhabitants of this province ſpeak a language (peculiar to theme 
| ſelves. ! 
Baglani lies to the weſt of Telenga, and forms the ſmalleſt province-of 
; the empire; its capital is Mouler. The Portugueſe territory begins here | 
| at the port of Daman, twenty-one leagues ſouth of Surat, andextends al- 
; moſt twenty leagues to the north of Goa. Viſiapour is a large province, : 
: the weſtern part is called Konkan, which is intermingled with the Portu- 5 
N gueſe poſſeſſions. The rajah of Vifiapour is ſaid to have had a yearly re- | 
) venue of fix millions ſterling, and to bring to the field 155,000 ſoldiers, | 
The capital is of the ſame name, and the country very fruitful; The 
; 5 places on this coaſt are, Daman, Baſſaim Trapar, or D 
, Chawl, 1 Dabul Rajupur, Ghiria, and Vingurla. The 
: Portugueſe have loſt ſeveral valuable poſſeſſions on this coaſt, and thoſe 

which remain are on the decline, a 


r 


[ Guzerat is a maritime province on the gulf of Cambaya, and one of the 
: fineſt in India, but inhabited by a fierce rapacious people. It is faid to 
1 contain 35 cities. Amed-Abad is the capital of the province, where there 
t is an Engliſh factory, and is ſaid, in wealth, to vie with the richeſt towns q 
in Europe. About 43 French leagues diſtant lies Surat, where the Eng- : 
; liſh have a OY factory. | | WE: y 
4 Among the iſlands lying upon the ſame coaſt is that of Bombay, belong-, 1 
e ing to the Engliſh Eaſt India company, Its harbour can 3 . | 
e hold 1000 ſhips at anchor. The iſland itſelf is about ſeven miles in length, 

c and twenty in circumference ; but its ſituation and harbour are its chief 

e recommendations, being deſtitute of almoſt all the conveniences of life. 


The town is about a mile long, and poorly built; and the climate was 


e fatal to Engliſh conſtitutions, till experience, caution, and temperance, 

. taught them preſervatives againſt its unwholeſomeneſs, The beſt water f 
|. there is preſerved in tanks, which receive it in the rainy ſcaſons. The 1 
e fort is a regular quadrangle, and well built of ſtone. Many black mer- f 
d chants reſide here. This iſland was part of the portion paid with the in- 

* fanta of Portugal to Charles II. who gave it to the Eaſt India company; 

. and the iſland is ſtill divided into three Roman catholic pariſhes, inhabited 

n by Portugueſe, and what are called popiſh Meſtizes and Canarins; the 

18 former being a mixed breed of the natives and Portugueſe, and the other 

a- the Aborigines of the country. The Engliſh have fallen upon methods to 

4 render this ifland and town, under all their diſadyantages, a ſafe, if not 

th 


* This name D ce fignities the Sou ru, and in its moſt extenſive fignification, in- 
cludes the whole peninſula louih of Indoſtan Proper. Hrweyer, in its ordinary ſignifi- 
he cation, it means only the countrics ſituated between Indoſtan r per, the Car:.atic, aud 

Oriſla; that is, the provinces of Candeiſh, Amednagur, Viſiapour, and Orifſa. 

Rennel's Introduction to the Memoir of his Map of Indoſtan, p. cxil, 
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- The iflsnd and city of Goa, tlie capital of the Portygneſe {&tilements 
in the Eaſt Indies, lies about thirty, miles fouth of Vingurla, "The iſland 
is about twenty-ſeven miles in compals, It. has one, © the fine}l and beſt 
fortified ports in the Indies. This was ſprmerly a moſt ſuperb. ſettlement, 

IG Ly "EY : European cities. 
E is ſaid that the revenues of the Jefuits upon this: ifland, equalled thoſe 
of the crown of Portugal, Goa, as well as the reſt of the Portugueſe 
poſſeſſions of this coaſt, are under a. viceroy, who ſtill. Keeps up the re- 
mains of the ancient ſplendor of the government. The rich peninſula of 
Salſett is dependent an Goa. Sunda lies ſouth of the. Portugueſe terri- 
tories, and is-governed by a faſah, tributary to the Mo ul. The, Engliſh 
factotfy of Corwanis ont of the molt pleaſant and bealthy;of any upon the 
Malabar coaſt. Kanora lies about fort miles to the ſouth of Goa, and 
rexthes to! Cahcut. Its ſoil is famous for producing ice, that ſupplies 
many parts of Eutope, and fone of the Indies. .'L he. ee are ſaid 
generally to be governed by a l. dy, whole ſon. has che, title gf Rajab ; and 
Ber ſubjects are accounted the braveſt, and moſt civiliſed of; any in that 

inſula, and remarkably given to commerce. e 

Though Malabar gives name tothe yhole ſbuth weſt coaſt of the peninſula, 
yet it is confined at prefent to the country fo called, lying on the weſt of 
Cape Comorin, and called the Dominions of the Samorm.,., The Malabar 
language, however, is common in the Carnatic; and the country, itſelf is 
rich and fertile, but peſtered with green adders, whoſe pbiſon is ĩncurable. 
It was formerly a large kingdom of itſelf, The maſt remarkable places in 
Malabar are Kannamore, containing a Dutch factory and fort; Telli- 


cherry, where the Engliſh have a ſmall ſettlement, keeping a conſtant gar- 


riſon of thirty or forty foldiers. Calicut, where the French and Portu- 
gueſe have ſmal{ factories, beſides various other diſtinct territories and 
cities.” Cape Comorin, which' is the ſouthernmoſt part ot this peninſula, 
though not above three leagues in extent, is famous for uniting in the 
fame garden the two ſeaſons, of the year; the trees being loaded with 
bfoſſoms and fruit on the one ſide, while on the other fide they are ſtripped 
of all their leaves. This ſurpriſing phenomenon is owing to the ridge of 
mountains ſo often mentioned, which traverſe the whole peninſula e 
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ſouth to north On the oppoſite: fideß of the” Cape, the winds are con- 
ſtantly at variance; blowing from the welt on the welt fide, and from the 
eaſt on the eaſtern ſid ee. ts 2 
It may be proper to obſerve, that in the diftrit of Cochin, within Ma- 
kbar, are to be found ſome thoufand* of Jews, who pretend to be of the 
tribe of Manaſſeh, and to have records engraven on coppt r- plates in He- 
brew»hara&ers:!''T hey are faĩd to he ſo poor, that many of them embrace 
the Gentoo religion. Phe like chſeovexies of the Jews and their records 
have. been made in China, and other places of Aſia, which have occaſioned 
various iperulatigns among the learped., 11112 


F a — 
EF 


fry rote off 100 nen una en F 5 
Before we cloſe aur account of Indoſ an, ĩt may be propet to deſeribe its 

ſent diviſion according to the different powers among whom it is ſhared, 
and this is the more neceſſary as it may ſerve to give the reader a clearer 
dea of theſe entenſiue regions, ant at the fame time ſhew him how very 
conſiderable a portion belongs to the Britiſh ane their allies. 8 
e e e oe ab Khan, having in the year 
1738 defeated. the emptrur· Mahomed!Shaw/ plundered Delhi; and pillaged 
the:;empine: of treaſure to the amount of more than 70 millions ſterling, 
reſtored the unhappy puince his dominions, but annexed to f erfia all the 
countries weſtward of the Indus. 
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This dreadful ineuffibh! fo weakened the authority of the emperor, 


| that the vier- of thei different provinces either threw off their aflegiance, 


#4 


or acknowledged a very precarious dependence ; and engaging in wars with 
each other, called in as allies the Eaſt India companies of France and Eng- 
land, who had been originally permitted 85, traders, to form eſt⸗ bliſhments 
on the coaſts: theſe, from the great ſuperiotity of European diſcipline; from 
allies became in a ſhort time principals in an obſtinate conteſt, that at length 
termigiated in the expnil ſtom ofthe French from !ndoſtan ; and thus a com- 
pany of Britiſh merchants have acquired, pattiyby ceſſions from the country 
powers, and partly hy injuſtice and uſarpatian; territories equal in extent, 
and ſuperior in wealth and population to moſt of the kingdoms in Europe. 

The Mahrattas originally poſſeſſed ſeveral provinces of Indoſtan, from 
whence they were driven by the arms of the Mogul conquerors; they were 
never wholly ſubjected, but retiring to the northern part ot the Gauts, made 
frequent ipcurſions.frog; theſe inaceeſſible mountains: taking advantage of 
the anarchy of the empire, they have extended their frontiers, and are at 


. prefent poſſeſfed of a tract of country 1006 Britiſh miles long, by 700 


wile, Y 
Hyder Ally “, a ſoldier of fortune, who had learned the art of war from 
the Europeans, having pbſſeſſed himfelf of that part of the apctent. Carnatic, 


*The character of the late Hyder Ally appearing to me (gays Major Rennell) to be 
but little underſtood. in this part of the world, I have ventured to attempt an outline of 
it. His mili ſucceſs, founded on the unprovement of diſcipline; attention to merit 
of every kind; conciliation of the different tribes that ſerved unde: his banners; con- 
tempt of ſtate and ceremony, except what naturally aroſe from the dignity of his charac- 
ter; and his conſequent economy in perſoual expences (the different habits of which, 
form the chief diſtinction of what is called character among ordinary princes), together 
with bis minute attention to matters of finance, and the regular payment of his ar my; 
all theſe together raiſed Hyder as far above the princes of intioſtan as the great qualities? 

the late Pruſſian monarch, raiſed him abqve the generality of Euro dan princes: and 
hence I have ever conſidered Hyder as the FREDERIC of the aſt. Crugity was the 
vice of Hyder; but we are to conſider that Hyder ideas of mercy were regulated by an, 
Aſiatic ſtandard; and it is not improbable that he might rate his own character for mo- 
deration and clemency, as far above thoſe of Tamerlane, Nadir Shah, and Abdallah, as 
he rated his diſcipline above their. 
LATIONS . called 
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| 'Fhey conſiſt of three diſtinct governments, viz. 
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called the kingdom of Myſore, has within 2 ew. years: acquired, by 'cons 


tinual conqueſts, a conſiderable portion of the ſouthern; part of the Penin- 
fula. This able and active prince, the moſt formidable enemy that the 
Engliſh ever experieneed in Indoſtan, dying in 1.48 2, left to his ſon Tip- 
Saib the peaceful poſſeſſion of his dominions, ſuperior in extent to the 
Tiasdom of England. 1755 % San n yak 1 
heſe extraordinary revolutions, with others of leſs importance, render 

the following account of the preſent diviſion of property in this unhappy 
empire, abſolutely neceſſary, in order to underſtand its modern hiſtory. 

PRESENT DIVISION or IN DOS TAN. 
Such is the inſſability of human greatneſs, that the preſent Mogul, 


Shaw Allum, the deſcendant of the Gxxat Tamerlane, is merely a nominal 
prince, of na importance in the politics of Indoſtan; be is permitted to 


keſide at Pelbi, which with a ſmall adjacent territory, is all that remains to 


bim of that vaſt empire, which his anceſtors governed for more than 350 
ears. : 1994 +4 *#- Nr R aten 
7" Ihe principal divifions of this qu 5 as; they ſtood at the peace with 
Tippoo in 1792, are as follow, viz. The Britiſh poſſeſſions; States in alliance 
with Britain; Tippoo Saib's territories; Mahratta ſtates and their tributa - 
ries; and the territories cf the Subah of the Deccan. ee 

BRITISH; POSSESSEONS:/ hen, 57” 
The Britiſh poſſeſſions contain about 177, 374 ſquare Britiſh miles v. 


b 


3 2 Bengal Subah | F 1 
Government of Cal. Bahar Subah on the Ganges. ö 
cutta or Bengal, Benares Subah | | 


Northern Circars on the coaſt of Orifle 


| The Jaghire , $i 
Government of Territory of Cuòdalore (on the coaſt of Co- 
Madras, — of Devicotta ro mandel. 
| | —— of Negipatam | "ie bat 
Government of Bombay, | In 5 on the Gulf of Cambay. 
To theſe we have now to add the diſtridts ceded by Tippoo Sultan in 
his late treaty, figned at Seringapatam on the 18th of March, 1792, VIZ. 


: 8 F Koonteary pagodas. 

Calicut and Palicandcherry, yielding a revenue of 9,36, 68 
Dindigul, Pyalny, and Verapachry - * 90,000 
Salem, Kooth, Namcoal, and Sunkagherry, ..- 4+ 38, 000 

Ahtoor, Purmutty, Shadmungul, and Vayloor (ie 68,000 

Barra-Mahal, Raycotta, Darampoory, &c, 1.3% 
13,16,765 


At the rate of 3 rupees to each pagoda. and the rupees reckoned at 28. 1d. 
each, the annual . of the late Britiſh acquiſitions will be 411, 450 
according to Major Kennel in his Memoir of a map of the Peninſula of 


India, p. 33. For the revenue of the other Britiſh poſſeſſions, ſee this 
Grammar, p. 689. | 


® Sce page 677, 5 
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GovErNMENT or BENGA by This government was rich, flouriſhing, 
and populous, before the late uſurpations in Indoſtan. It is finely watered 
by the Ganges and Burrampooter with their numerous navigable channels, 
and the ſeveral navigable rivers they receive: it is fertilized by their peri- 
odical iuundations; and by its natural ſituation is well fecured againſt foreign 
enemies. But for a more particular deſcription of this province, we refer 
our readers to the account we have already given of it. 1 
Government or Mapras.] The great defects of this government, 
are not only the wants of connection between its parts, which are ſcattered 
along an extenſive coaſt, and ſeparated from each other by ſtates frequently 
>, hoſtile, but being totally devoid of good harbours. Hopes, however, have 
deen entertained of removing this laſt defect, by removing the bar at the 
mouth of that branch of the Caveri called Coleroon, which falls into the 
ſea at Devicotta. The capital and ſeat of government is Mavpras in the 
Jaghire, called alſo Fort St. George. It is ill ſituated, without, a harbour, 
and badly fortified, yet contains upwards of 200, ooo inhabitants. Fort 
St. David, in the territory of Cuddalore, is rich, flouriſhing, and 
contains 60,c00 inhabitants. — MasUL1PATAM, in the northern | Cir- 
cars, at one of the mouths of the Kiſtna, was formerly the moſt flou- 
riſhing and commercial city on this coaſt, and though much declined, is 
ſtill conſiderable, ; 0 
The northern Circars, which are denominated from the towns of Cica- 


cole, Rajamundry, Elore, and 9 are defended inland by a ſtrong. 


barrier of mountains and extenſive foreſts, beyond which the country is 
totally unknown for a conſiderable ſpace, ' | | 


GovennmenT or BomBAY.] This gevernment is watered hy the 


Tapee and Nerbudda. Its capital and ſeat of government is Bomzar, in 


a ſmall fland, and an unheaithy ſituation, but it is well fortified,” and has 
a fine harbour. Sox ar on the Tapee, which forms an indifferent. port, 


is one of the moſt rich aud commercial cities in Indoſtan.—TELLICrERRY,, 


on the Malabar coaſt, is dependent on Bombay. ; 
, FETTISM.. 
Dominions of the nabob ; Fyzabad. fl 
of Oude, Lucknow. 
Arxcot on the Paliar is the capital, though 
i the nabob uſually reſides at Madras. 
| Gingee, the ſtrongeſt Indian fortreſs in the 
Carnatic. | 
| Tritchinapoly near the Caveri, well fortified 
| in the Indian manner, was rich and populous, 
containing near 40, ooo inhabitants, now al- 
. moſt ruined by the numerous ſieges it has ſuſ- 
75 | tained. | | 
Domiuions of the nabob |  Seringham Pagoda, in an iſland of the Ca- 
of Arcot,comprehend- | veri, is famous throughout Indoſtan for its 
ing the eaſtern part on-4 ſanctity, and has no leſs than 40, ooo prieſts, 
ly of the ancient Car» | who conſtantly reſide here in voluptuous indo- 
natic, . # dolence. | | | 
| Chandegeri, the ancient capital of the em- 
pire of Naizzingua, formerly rich, powerful, 
and populous : near it is the famous paguda of 
Tripetti, the Loretto of Indoſtan. The offerings 
of the numerous pilgrims who reſort hither, 
4 bring in an immenſe revenue. 
Tanjore, Madura, and Tinivelly, are the 
capitals of ſmall ſtates of the ſame name, which, 
with Marawar, are dependent on the nabob 


(of Axcot, 
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This extenfive country is divided among a.number.of, chiefs ar princes, 
who have one common head, called the; Paiſhwa. or Nana; to whom, hows ' 
ever, their obedience is merely nominal, as they often go to. war againſt 
each other, and are ſeldom confederated, except for mutual defence. 


Southern, Poonah Mah- 
rattas, or the territories 
of Faiſhwa, are natural- 
iy ſtrong, bcing inter 
ſefted by the various. ge g's. a Ig 
branches of the Gautus, are in his tertitories. 


- Satiya, the nominal capital of the Mabratta 
ſtates ; che Paiſnwa, at preſent, reſides at Poo- 
nah. N 4 = «6443 L116 © 1 5 
Autun nbc Amednagur, and Viſiapour, 


* 
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The Concan or tract between the Gauts and the ſea, is ſometimes called 
the Pirate coaſt, as it was ſubje c to the celebrated pirate Angria, and his 
ſucceffors, whoſe capital was the firang fortreſs of Gheria, taken b the. 
Engliſh and Mahrattas in 179 by;the acquiſition of this coalt the Mah- 
rattas have become a maritime power. 1 Jeet 
By the treaty of peace, Lippoo Sultan ceded to the Mabrattas : {;, .. . 
85 | Koontcary pagodas, 


In the Dooab, being the circar of Bancapour, with part X 
of Mondgul, Kc. affording a revenue of : „ 2 | 13,05,666 
In Gooty, the diſtrict of $undoor, 4233 371 4; = © 10,000 
F*** 
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TERRITORIES of the Nix Ant, an ally to the Ba Iris k. 


The poſſeſſions of the Nizam or Soubah of the Deccan, (a younger ſon 
of the famous Nizam-al-Muluck), compriſe the province of 9 
that is, the ancient province of Tellingana, or Tilling, ſituat d between 
the lower parts of the Kiſtna and Godavery rivers, and the principal part 
of Dowlatabad ; together with the weſtern part of Berar, ſubject to a tri- 
bute of a chout, or fourth part of its net revenue, to the Berar Mahratta, 
The Nizam has the Paiſhwa, or Poonah Mahratta; on the weſt and north- 
weſt ; the Berar Mahratta on the north; the northern circars on the eaſt ; 
and the Carnatic, and Tippoo Sultan, on the ſouth. I am not gerfecily 
clear, fays Major Rennel, in my idea of his weſtern boundary, which, 
during his wars with the Mahrattas, was ſubject to continual fluctuation ;. 
but I underſtand generally, that it extends more than 4o miles beyond 
the city of Aurungabad, weſtwards ; and comes within 80 miles of the. 
city of Poonah.— His capital is Hydrabad, or Bagnagur, ſituated on the 

Mouffi river, near the famous fortreſs of Golconda. 
The diſtricts of Adoni and Rachore, which were in the hands of Baza- 
let Jung, (brother to the Nizam) during his lifetime, are now in the 
hands of the Nizam. The Sourapour, or. Sollapoor rajah, on the weſt 
of the Beemah river, together with ſame other 1ajahs, are his . 
: | $8 FE ö | : 
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Th Comes circar alſo belongs to him. Probably, ſays the major, theſe 
dominions, including his tributaries and feudatories, are no leſs than 430 
miles in length, frm NW. to SE: 7 jco wide. 

To tlie above, w have now to add thoſe which Tippoo Sultan ceded to 
him in the treaty of peace, ſigned, March, 18, 1792. viz. 


Kerpah (or Cuddapah) Cummum, Ganjecotta, and : 
Canoul, affording a revenue ß 91711390 
In Gooty _f oer 1G. 1 +4 — 515782 
h,, . ai; A703 | 
Ja the Dogab, being parts of Rathore, en e 
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Nagpour is the capital. 2 

rn nd : dend Balatore has conifiderable trade. 
hs 2 1 96; 1; Cuttack, on the Mahanada, an important 
This D 1 poſt, which rendets this nation à formidable 
tle known to Europeans. enemy to the Britiſh, as it cuts off the commu- 
ien ine den nication between the governments of Bengal 
and Madras. | | 


7 
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They are governed at f Ougein, the reftderice of Sindia. 
preſent by Sindia, Hol- Indoor, the-refidence of Holkar.” 
kar, and ſome other leſs } Calpy, the reſidence of Gungdar Punt. 
conſiderable prifices. ( Sagur, the reſidence of Ballagee. 


TTrrOO SUL TAN'S Ten RK1ITORIES, 
Have been greatly diminiſhed in conſequence of the late treaty of peace, | 
in which he conſented to refign half his dominions to the Britiſh, the Mah- 
rattas, and the Nizam. His remaining dominions are, 


Provinces. Chief towns. | 
Kingdom of Myſore - - Seringapatam on the Caveri. 
"Bunge IHE Wd e Bednore, or Hyder Nugger, 
'Canara - 5 Mangalore. | 


Chitteldroog, Harponelly, Roydroog, &c. are the capitals of territo- 
ries of the ſame name. t | | 


Country of the Abdalli : This government, which includes the ſoubah 
of Cabul, and the neighbouring parts of Perſia, was formed by Abdalla, 
one of the generals of 'Thamas Kouli Khan, when on the death of that 
ufurper, his empire was diſinembered : its capital is Candahar in Perſia. 

Country of the Seiks : They are faid to conſiſt of a number of ſmall 
fates independent of each other, but united by a federal union. 

Country of the Jats or Getes, very little known to Europeans. 

Country of Zabeda Cawn, an Afghan Rohilla. 

"Territory of Agra on the Jumna. _ | 188 

'Feriukabad, or country of the Patan Rohillas, on the Ganges, ſurround - 
ed by the dominions of Oude. | 


*Bundelcund. 3 1 43841 
Travangore, near Cape Comorin. 7 
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S1 rATION AND Exrzyr. "I" PO 
"NARS... SEPT Deere, Sq. Miles, 
Length 1300 44 and 70 eaſt longitude, 

Breadth 1100 { between } 25 and 44 north latitude. j $00,000 


Bous pDARIEs.] Mer Perfia is bounded by the mountains of 
SHIT 1 Ararat, or Daghiſtan, which divide it from Cir- 
caſſian Tartary, on the North-Weſt ; by the Caſpian ſea, which divides it 
from Ruſſia, on the North ; by the river Oxus, which divides it from 
Uſbec Tartary, on the North-Eaſt ; by India, on the Eaſt ; and by the In- 
Jian ocean, and the gulfs of Perſia and Ormus, on the South; and by 
Arabia and Turkey, on the Weſt, | 

This kingdonr is divided into the following provinces : on the frontiers 
of India are Choraſan, part of the ancient Hyrcania, including Herat and 
Eſterabad ; Sableuſtan, inciuding the ancient Bactriana and Candahor; 
and Sigiſtan the ancient Drangiana. The ſouthern diviſion contains Ma- 
keran, Kerman, the ancient Gedroſſia, and Farſiſtan, the ancient Perſia. 
The ſouth-weſt divifion, on the frontiers of Turkey, contains the pro- 
vinces of Chuſiſtan, the ancient Suſiana, and Irac-Agem, the ancient 
Parthia. The north-weſt diviſion, lying between the Caſpian ſea and the 


frontiers of Turkey in Aſia, contains the provinces of Aderbeitzen, the 


ancient Media: Gangea, and Dagiſtan, part of the ancient Iberia and 
Colchis; Ghilan, part of the ancient Hyrcania ; Shirvan, and Mazande- 


« ran. — 


Nauk. ] Perſia, according to the poets, derived its name from Perſeus, 
the ſon of Jupiter and Danae. Lefs fabulous authors ſuppoſe it derived 
from Paras, which ſignifies a horfeman ; the Perſians, or Parthians, be- 
ing always celebrated for their ſkill in horſemanſhip. 

Alk.] In ſo extenſive an empire this is very different. Thoſe parts 
which border upon Caucaſus and-Daghiſtan, and the mountains near the 
Caſpian ſea, are cold, as lyiug in the neighbourhood of thoſe mountains 
which are commonly covered with ſnow. The air in the midland pro- 
vinces of Perſia is ſerene, pure, and exhilarating ;_ but in the ſouthern 

rovinces it is hot, and ſumetimes communicates noxious blaſts to the mid- 
Find parts, which are ſo often mortal, that the inhabitants fortify their 
heads with very thick turbans, . | £ 

$011, VEGET ABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS: ] Theſe vary like the air. 
The ſoil is far from being luxuriant towards Tartary and the Caſpian ſea, 
but with cultivation it might produce abundance. of corn and fruits. 
South of Mount Taurus, the fertility of the country in corn, fruits, wine, 
and the other luxuries of life, is equalled by few countries. It produces 
wine and oil in plenty, ſenna, rhubarb, and the fine of drugs. The 
fruits are delicious, eſpecially their dates, oranges, piſtachio- nuts; melons, 
cucumbers, and garden ſtuff, not to mention vaſt quantities of excellent 
filk ; and the gulf of Baſſora formerly furniſhed great part of Europe and 
Aſia with very fine pearls. Some parts, near Iſpahan eſpecially, produce 
almoſt ali the flowers chat are valued in Europe; and from. ſome ot them, 
the roſes eſpecially, they extract waters of a ſalubrious and odorific kind, 
which form a gainful commodity in trade. In ſhort, the fruits, veget- 
ables, and fowers of Perſia, ere ct a moſt exalted flavour; and had the 
natives the art ot horticulture to as great perfection as ſome nations in Eu- 


. ropes 
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rope, by tranſplanting, engrafting, and other meliorations, they would 
add greatly to the natural riches of the country. The Perſian afſa-feetida 
flows trom a plant called hiltot, and turns into a gum. Some of it is 
white, and ſome black; but the former is ſo much valued, that the na- 
tives make very rich ſauces of it, and ſometimes eat it as a rarity. 
No place in the world produces the neceſſaries of life in greater abun- 
dance and perfection than Siri; nor 1s there a more delightful ſpot in 
nature to be conceived, than the vale in which it is ſituated, either for the 
falubrity of the air, or for the profuſion of every thing neceſſary .to render 
life comfortable and agreeable. The fields yield plenty of rice, wheat, and 
barley, which they generally begin to reap in the month of Vay, and by 
the middle of July the harveſt is completed. Moſt of the European fruits 
are produced here, and many of them are ſuperior in ſize and flavour to 
what can be raiſed in Europe, particularly the apricot and grape. Of the 
grape of Shirauz there are ſeveral ſorts, all of them very good, but two 
or three more particularly fo than the reſt ; one is the large white grape, 
which is extremely luſcious and agreeable to the taſte; the ſmall white 
grape, as ſweet as ſugar; and the black grape, of which the celebrated 
wine of Shirauz is made, which is, really delicious, and well deſerving of 
praiſe ; ſo much ſo, that people who have drank it for a ſpace of time, ſel- 
dom care for any other, arm at the firſt taſte it is rather unpleaſant to an 
European. It is preſſed by the Armenians and Jews, in the months of Oc- 
tober and November, and a vaſt deal js exported annually to Abu Shehr, 
and other parts in the Perſian Gulph, for ſupply of the Indian market. 
Lhe, 5 is good to a proverb; the Perkans call it the fiuit of 
aradiſe. 
The breed of horſes in the province of Fars is at preſent very indifferent, 


owing to the ruinous ſtate of the country ; but in the province of Duſh- 


tiſtain, lying to the ſouth-weſt, it is remarkably good. The ſheep are of 
a ſuperior flavour, owing to the excellence of the paſturage in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shirauz, and are alfo celebrated for the fineneſs of their 
fleece; they have tails of an extraordinary fize, ſome of which 1 have 


ſeen weigh (ſays Mr. Francklin) upwards of thirty pounds; but thoſe 


which are fold in the markets do not weigh above fix or ſeven. Their 
oxen are large and ſtrong, but their fleſh is ſeldom eaten by the natives, 
who confine themſelves chiefly to that of ſheep and fowls. | 
Proviſions of all kinds are very cheap; and the neighbouring mountains 
affording an ample ſupply of ſnow throughout the year, the meaneſt arti- 
ficer of Shirauz may have his water and fruits cooled without any expence 
worthy conſideration. This ſnow being gathered on the tops of the moun- 
tains, and brought in carts to the city, is fold in the markets. The price 
of proviſions is regulated in Shirauz with the greateſt cxactneſs by the Da- 


roga, or judge of rhe police, who ſets a fixed price upon every article, and 


no ſhop-keeper dares to demand more, under the ſevere penalty of loſing 
his noſe and ears; ſuch being the puniſhment attached to a crime of this 
nature: by which medhs the pooreſt inhabitants are effectually ſecured from 
impoſition, in ſo capital a point as the neceſſaries of life. FOE 
OUNTAINS.] Theſe are Caucaſus and Ararat, which are called the 
mountains of Daghiſtan ; and the vaſt collection of mountains called Tau- 
rus, and their diviſions, run through the middle of the country from Na- 
tolia to India. | | | 
| Rivers.) It has been obſerved, that no country, of ſo great an extent, 
has ſo few navigable rivers as Perſia. The moſt conſiderable are thoſe of 
Kur, anciently Cyrus ; and Aras, anciently Araxes, which riſe in or near 
the mountains of Ararat, and, joining their ſtreams; fall into the C:ſpian 
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85 a ſmall rivulets falling from the mountains water the cquntry,; 
but their ſtreams are ſo inconfiderable, that few, or none of them can be Ra- 


vigated Even by boats. The Oxus can ſcar, called a Perſian tix 
touph ir Uivides Perſia from Ulſbec I e has the river = 
on the eaſt, and the Euphrates and Tigris on the weſt. 
WariR.] The ſcarcity of rivers, in Pefſia, is joined to a ſcarcity 
of water; but the defect, where. it prevails, is admirably well 9 
by means of refervoirs, aqueducts, canals, A e ingenious methods. 
_ METALS aND MINERALS. ] Perſia contains mines of iren, coppen, 
lead, and above all, turquoiſe ſtones, which are found in 0 
Sulphur, falt-petre, and antimony, are found in the mountains. Quarries 
of red, white, and black marble, have alſo been diſcoyered near Tauris...... 
; PopULAT1ON, INHABLTANTS,. MAN- ], It is impoſhible to ſpeak. with 
© +, NERS, CUSTOMS, AND. DIVERSIONS... any, certainty concerning the 
727 8 of a country ſo little known as that of Perſia. If we are to Judge 
y. the vaſt armies in modern as well as in ancient times, .raiſcd there, tlie 
numbeis it contains muſt be very great. The Perſians of both ſexes are ge- 
nerally handſome ; the men bein fond of Georgian and Circaſſian women. 
Their complexions towards the 8 ſomewhat ſwarthy. The men 
ſhave their heads, but the young men ſuffer a lock of hair to grow on each 
ſide, and the beard of their chin to reach up to their EN religious 
people wear long beards. . Men of rank and quality wear very magnificent 
turbans; many of them coſt twenty-five. pounds, and few. under nine or 
ten. They have a maxim to keep their heads very warm, ſo that they never 
pull off their caps or their turbans out of reſpect even to the king. Their 
dreſs is very ſimple. Next to their ſkin they wear callico ſhirts, over them 
a veſt, which reaches below the knee, girt with a ſaſh, and ayer that a looſe 
garment ſomewhat ſhorter, . The materials of their cloaths, however, are 
commonly very expenſive ; conſiſting of the richeſt furs, lilks, muſlin, cot. 
tons, and the like valuable ſtuffs, richly, embroidered with gold and flyer. . 
They wear a, kind of looſe boots on their legs, and flippers on their feet. 
They are fond of riding, and very expenſive in their equipages. They 
wear at all times a dagger in their ſaſh, and linen trowſers. 2 collars of 
their ſhirts and clothes are open; ſo, that their dreſs upon the wbole is far 
better adapted for the purpoſe both, of health, ang, activity than the long 
flowing robes of the Turks. The dreſs.gf the women is nt much different; 
their wear, as well as that of the men, xs. very coſtly; AN they are at great 
pains to heighten, their beauty by art, coloyrs, and waſhes. 
The Perhans accuſtom theſe] 


mielves to frequent ablutions, . Which are the 
more neceſſary, as they ſeldom change their linen. In the morning early 

they drink coffee, about eleven go:to dinner, upon fr, its, ſweetmeats, and 

milk. Their chief meal is at night, They eat at their repiſts cakes of rice, 

and others of wheat flour; and as they eſteem it an abomination to cut ei- 

ther bread, or any kind of meat, after it i; dreſſed, theſe cakes are made 

thin, that they may be eaſily broken with the hand; Ind their meat, v. lich 

is generally mutton, or fowls, is ſo prepared, that £2 ide it with their 

fingers. When every thing is-ſet in order before ther, they eat faſt, and 

without any ceremony. But it is obſerved by a late traveller, that when 

| the oldeſt man in the company ſpeaks, though he be poor, and ſet at the 
| lower end of the room, they all give a ſtri& attention to his words, They 
| are temperate, but uſe opium, though not in ſuch abundance as the Turks; 
nor are they very delicate in their entertamments of eating and drinking. 
They are great maſters of ceremony towards their ſuperiors, and ſo polite, 
that they accommodate pink $a who viſit. them, with-ſtools, that they 
may not be forced go fit.crols-legged. They are fo inamcderately fond of 


tobacco, 
. 
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tobacco, Which they finoke through a tube fixed in water, fo a5 to be cool 
in the mouth, that when it has been prohibited by their princes, they have 
been known ti leave their country rather than be debarred from that en- 
joyment. The Perſians are naturally fond of poetry; moral ſenteners, and 
hyperbole. Their long wars, and their national revolutions, have mingled 
the native Perſians with barbarous nations, and are faid to have tau 
them diſſimulation; but they are fill pleaflag an« plauſible in their beha · 
viour, and in all ages have heen remarkable for hoſpitality: e 

The Perfians write like the Hebrews, from the right to the leſt; are fest 
in their ſeals and materials for writing, and wondertully expeditions In tlie 
art. The number of people employed on theit manuſeripts (for no prlut- 
ing is allowed there) Is incredible. Their great foible ſeems to be oſtenta⸗ 
tion in their equipages and dreſſes; nor art they leſs jealous of theit women 
than the Turks, and other eaſtern nations. They are fond of miiſicy ind 
take a pleaſure in-converſing in companies; but their chief di verſiutt 
are thoſe of the field, hunting, hawking, horſemanſhip, and the exerciſe of 
arms, in all which they ate very dextrous. They excel, as their anceſtors 
the Parthians did, in archery. They are fond of rope-dancets, jugglets, 
and fighting of wild beaſts; and privately play at gandes of chance. 

There are places in Shiradz (Mr. Franckha obſerves) diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Zoot Khana, the. houſe of flrength or enerciſe, to Which this 
Perfians refort for the ſake of exerciſing themſelves, : Theſs houſes eonſiſt 
of one room, with the floor ſunk about two feet below: the ſurface of the 
rarth, and tlie light and air are admitted to the apartment by means uf ſe- 
veral ſmall perforated apertures made in the dome: In the centre is a large 
ſquare terrace of earth, well beaten down, ſinooth and even; and ori each 
hde are ſmall alcoves raiſed about two feet above the terrace; where the 
muſicians and ſpectators are ſeated. When all the tompetitors are aſſembled, 
which is on every Friday morning by day · break, they immediately firip 
themſeives to the waift ; on which each man 4 oh a pair of thick wollen 
drawers, and takes in his hands two waoden clubs of about ſoot atid a half 
in length, aud out in the ſhape of a pear j theſe they reſt m1 each ſhoul· 
der, and the muſic Qriking up/ they move them backwards and forwards 
with great agility, ſtamping wiih their feeß at the ſame time, and ſtraining 
every nerve; till they product 4 very profuſe perſpiration. Aſter continu- 
ing this exerciſe about half an hour, upon a ſignal given they all leave off, 
quit their clubs, and joining hands in a Cirele, begin o move their feet very 
briſkly in union with the muſic, which is all the while play ing a lively tune. 
Having continued this for ſome time, they commence wreſtling, lu which 
the maſter of the houſe is always the challengery aud being accuſtomed to 
the exerciſe, generally proves conqueror. The ſpectators pay each a ſhahee 
in monty, equal tu three perice Engliſh, for which they are refteftied with 
a calean to ſmoke, and coffee. This mode of exerciſe muſt contribute to 
health, as well as add ſtrength, vigour, and à manly appeardtice to the 
frame. It ſeems to bear ſome reſemblaute to the gymnaſtic exerciſes of 
the ans. | e, | 

In attempting to ſay any thing of the character of the thodern Perſians 
(fays Mr. Francklin) I am ſenfible of the difficulty of the undertaking ; yet 
as during my ſtay in Perſia, from the ſituation I was placed in, by livitig in 
a native wp ha had an, opportunitx of ſeeing more of the nature and 
diſpoſition of the middling ſort of people, ani the it manners and cuſtoms, 
than has fallen to the lot of moſt travellers, I am induced to give the few ob- 
ſervations I made during that period. The Perſians, with reſpe& to out- 
ward behaviour, are certainly the Pariſians of the Eaſt. Whilſt a rude aud 
'nſolegt demeanour peculiarly marks the character of the Turkiſh nation to- 
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wards foreigners and Chriſtians, the behavidur of the Perſians would; onthe 


contrary, do honour to the moſt civilized nations: they are kind; courteous, 


civil and obliging to all ſtrangers, without being guided by thoſe religious 
ejugices fo very prevalent ip every other Mahometan fiation; they are 
Fork of enquiring after the manners and/cuſtoms:of Europe; and in return 
very reatlih afford any information in reſpect to their own; country. The 
ractice of hoſpitalit ĩs with them ſo grand a point, that a man thinks 
imſelf highly honoured if you will enter his honſe and partake of what 
the family: s ffords; whereas going out of a hduſe, without ſmoking #calcan, 
or taking any other 'refreſbment; is deemed; in Perſia, a high affront ;' 


 they-ſaycthat every meal a ſtranger partakes with them brings à bleſſing 


on the houſ 4!» | 


: The. Perſians, in their convertation, uſe ſuch extravagant and hyperboli- 


cal compliments on the moſt trifling occaſions, that it would at firſt inſpire a 


ſtranger with an idea, that every inhabitant of the place was willing to lay 


dowu his life, ſhed his blood; or ſpend his money in your ſervice; and this 


made of addreſs (which in fact means nothing) is obſerved not only by 


thoſe of a higher rank, hut even amongſt the meaneſt artificers,” the loweſt 


of which will make no ſeruple; on your ſatrival, of offering you the city of 
Shirauz and all its appurtenances, as a peiſnkuſh ar preſent. This behaviour 
appears at finſt very remarkable to Europeans, hut atter à ſhort time becomes 


- equally familiar. Rreedom dt:converſatiow is a thing totally unknown in 


> 


Perſia, as that «vals haveiezrs. is proverbially imthe mouth of everyone. 
The fear of chains which bind:their-bodies: haz alſo enſſaved their minds; 


and their conver ſation to membf-ſuperiorrankto:themſelves'is marked with 


ſigns of the moſt abject andlaviſh ſubmiſſian: while, on tlie contrary, they 
are as haughty and overbearing to their inferio ts. 

In their converſatiqn the Perſians aim. much at elegance, and are perpe- 

tually-repeating verſes and paſſages from the works of their moſt favourite 

ts, Hafen, Sadi, and ami ; 4 practice univerſally prevalent from the 

eſt tothe: lowe llt becauſe thoſe who have nat the advantages of reading 


aud uriting, or the other benefits ariſing from education, by the help of their 
. memories, which are very retentiven and what they learn by heart, are al- 


ways ready to bear their patt zingeonyerfations They alſo delight mucin 


Jokes and quaint expreſſions, and are fond of i playing upon each other; 


which: they ſometimesi do with great elegance: and irony. Dacre is one 


thing: much to be admired in their converſations, which is the: ſtrict atten- 


tion they always pay to he perfon ſpeak ing. wham they never interrupt on 
any acceunt. They are inageneral a perſonable, and in mam redpeas 
a: handſome people a. their: mplexions, ſaving thoſe vo are expoſed to 
fhelngemencicsof theiweather, are as fair as Eunmpenns. 
The bright and-ſpack ling exes of the women, which is a yer ſtriking 
beauty, is im a great meaſure wing to arti as they rub their eys- brows and 


eye⸗-lids 5 antimony, (ralled ſurma) which adds an 
| illia e Den 


mncomparable/brilliangy do: theit natural luſtr mme 
MARAIACGEs.] en the parents of, a young man have determined 


upon marrying him, they oo it amdùngtꝰ their: kindred and acquaintance 


for a ſuitahle Mmateh : they then go to the houſe where the female, they in- 
tend tõ demand, lives, 4 Uf die fathen f the woman approves, he immedi- 
Rely orders ſweetmeats to de bionght in. Whieh is taken as a dinact fign of 
compliance. After this, the Wiſna[vprefents onothe:purt of the bridegroom 


are made, which, if the parſon .in mdaling ei tumſtances, geitetally con- 
ſiſt of two complete ſuits i appattl ofthe be ſtſort. a rng, a lodking glaſs, 


and a ſmall fam in ready moteꝶ, of about ten or twelve tomans, whith 15 to 
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provide for the wifr in caſe ol divorce. There is alſo provided 2 
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br houſchold ſtuff of all-forts, ſuch'as carpets, mats, bedding, utenfils for 
dreſſing victuals, &c. The contract is witneſſed by the cadi, or magiſtrate, 
The wedding: night being come, the bride is brought forth covered from 
head to foot in a veil of red filk; or painted muſlin; à horſe is then pre- 
ſented for her to mount, vhich is ſent thither expreſsly by the bridegroom ; 
and when the is mounted, a large looking glaſs is held before her by one of 
the bridemaids, all the way to the houſe of her huſband, as an admonition 
to her, that it is the laſt time ſhe will look into the glaſs as a virgin, being 
now about to enter into the cares of the married ſtate. The proceſſion 
then ſets for ward in the following order :— firſt, the muſic and dancing girls, 
aſter which the preſents in trays"borne'upon men's ſhoulders; next come 
the relations and friends of the bridegroom, all ſhouting, and making a 
Treat noĩſe; who are followed by the bride herſelf, ſurrounded by all her 
male friends and relations, one of whom leads the horſe by the bridle, 
and ſeveral othets on horſeback cloſe the proceſſion. Rejoicings upon this 
occaſion generally continue eight or ten days. Men may marty for life, or 
for any determined time, in Perſia, as well as through all Tartary; and 
travellers or merchants, who intend to ſtay ſome time in any city, common- 
ly apply to the cadee, or judge; for a wife during the time he propoſes to 
ſtay, The cadee, for a ſtated gratuity, ene a number of girls, whom 
he declares to be honeſt, and free from diſeaſes; and he becomes ſurety for 
them: A gentleman who lately attended the Rufhan embaſſy to Perſia de- 
clares, that, amongſt thouſands, there has not been one inſtance of their 
diſhoneſty during the time agreed upon. | 3 
FUxERALSs.] 'Fhe funerals of the Perſians art conducted in a manner 
fimilar to thoſe in other Mahomedan countries. On the death of a Muſſul- 
man, the relations and friends of the deceaſed being aſſembled, make loud 
lamentations over the corpſe; after which it is waſhed and laid out on a 


bier, and earried to the place of interment without the city- walls, attended 


by a Mullah, or prieſt, who chaunts paſſages ſrom the Koran all the way to 
the grave. If any Muſſulman ſhould chance to meet the corpſe during the 
proceſſion, he is obliged by the precepts of his religion, to run up to the bier, 
and offer his aſſiſtance in carrying it to the grave, crying out at the ſame 
time, Ea ah, Il Lillab! There is no God, but God. | 
ment, the relations of the deceaſed return home, and the women of the 
family make a mixture of wheat, honey and ſpices, which. they eat in me- 
mory of the deceaſed, ſending a nk of it to their friends and acquaintance, 
that they alſo may pay him a like Honour. This cuſtom ſeems. to be de- 
rived from very great antiquity, as we read in Homer of ſacrifices and liba- 
tions being frequently made to the memory of departed fouls. | 


'- Rerr6ron:] The Perſians are Mahometans of the ſe& of Ali; for 


whichreaſon the Turks, who follow the ſucceſſion of Omar and Abu Bekr, 
call them heretics. Their religion is, if poſſible, in ſome things more fan- 
taſtical and ſenſual than that ofthe Turks; but in many points it is mingled 
with ſome Bramin ſuperſtitions. When they are taxed by the Chriſtians 
with drinking ſtrong hquors, as many of them do, they anſwer very ſenſibly, 
© You Chriſtians whore and get drunk, though you know you are commit- 
ing ſins, which is the very cafe with us.“ Having mentioned the Bramins, 
the compariſon between them and the Perſian guebres or gaurs, who pretend 


to be the diſciples and ſucceſſors of the ancient Magi, the followers of Zo- | 


roaſter, may be highly worth a learned diſquiſition : thay both of them held 
origmally pure ant} ſimple ideas of a Supreme Be ing, may be eaſily proved; 
but the indian Bramins and Parſes accuſe the Gaurs, who ſtill worſhip the 
fire, of having ſenſualized thoſe ideas, and of introducing an evil principle 


mito the goverament of the world. A combuſtible ground, abdut ren miles 
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diſtant from Baku, a eity in the north of Perſia, is the ſcene of the 
Guebres devotions. It muſt be admitted, that this ground is impregnated 
with very ſurpriſing inſtammatory qualities, and contains ſeveral old little 
temples ; in one of which the Guebres pretend to preſerve the facred flame 
of the univerſal fire; which riſes from the end of a large hollow cane ſtuck 
wmto the ground, reſembling a lamp burning with very pure ſpirits. The 
Mahometans are the declared enemies of the Gaurs, were baniſhed 
out of Perſia by Shah Abbas. Their fe, however, is faid to be numer- 
aus, though tolerated in very few places. 
_ "The long wars between = Perſians and the Romans, ſeem early to 
Rave driven the ancient Chriſtians into Perſia, and the neighbouring. 
countries. Even. to this day, many-fcRs are found that evidently have 
Chriſtianity for the ground work of their religion. Some of them, called 
Souſſees, who are > bind of quietiſts, factifice their paſhons to God, and 
profeſs ths moral duties. The Sabean Chriſtians have, in their religion, a 
mixture of fudaiſm and Mahometanifm ; and are numerous towards the 
Perflan gulf. I have already mentioned the Armenian and Georgian 
Chriftrans, who are very numerous in Perfa- The prefent race of Per- 
Nans are ſaid to be very cool in the doctrines of Mahomet, owing partly to 
their late wars with the Turks, ; TORT 
The Perſians obferve the faſt during the month of Ramazan (the gth 
month of the Mahomedan year) with great ſtrictneſs and ſeverity. About 
an hour before daylight, they cat a meal which is ealted- ſchre, and from 
that time until the next evening at ſun. ſet, they neither eat nor drink of 
any thing whatever. It is even ſo rigid, that if in the courſe of the day, 
che ſmoke of a calean, or the ſmalleſt drop of water, reaches their lips, 
the faſt᷑ is in confequence deemed broken, and of no avail. From ſun ſet 
until the neu morning, they are allowed to refreſlr- themſelves. «This 
faſt, when the month Ramazan falls in the nnddle of fummer, as it ſome- 
times muſt do, (the Mahomedan year being lunar) is extremely ſevere, 
eſpecially to thoſe who are obliged by their occapations to go about during 
the day-time, and js rendered ſtill more ſo, as there are allo feveral nights 
during its exiſtence, which they are enjomed:to fpend in prayer. The 
_ Pertians particularly obſerve two; the one being, that in which their pro- 
het Ali died, from a weund which he received from the hands of an af- 
ffin three days before; which night is the 21ſt of Ramazan, the day 
of which is called by the natives, the day of murder.——The other is 
the night of the 2 zd, in which they, affirm that the Koran was brought 
down from heaven by the hands. of the angel Gabriel, and delivered to 
their prophet Mahomed; wherefore it is denominated the night of power. 
 Eanevace.} It has been diſputed, among the learned, whether the 
Arabs had not their language from the Perſians; but this chiefly reſts on 
| the great intermixture of Arabic words in the Perſian language, and the 
deciſion ſeems to be in favour of the Arabs. The common people, eſpe- 
cially. towards the ſouthern coaſts of the Cafpian Sea, fprak Turkiſn; and 
the Arabic probably was introduced into Perſia, under the caliphate, when 
learning flouriſhed in thoſe countries, Many of the learned Perſians babs 
written in the Arabic, and people of quality have ao it as the modiſir 
language, as we do the French. The on Perſic is laid to be ſpoken in 
the ſouthern parts, on the coaſt of the Persian gulf, and in Iſpahan; 
but many of the provinces ſyeak a barbarous mixture of the Turkiſh, 


Ruſſian, and other languages. Their Paternoſter is of the following 
tenour : Ei Padere ma lib der o/fmoni; pak baſebed mim tu; bayayed pas: 
f hubi ta; ſebarad chwanſte tu lbenxjunaaukih der ofſmon niz derzemin ; bih 
.mara jmrous nan kefaf rous mara; wadargud/af mara konahan ma 1 15 
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Gb aiz mig ſarim orman mara; wunder ozmajiſch minedizzmara ; likin 
chala kun mura ez efeberir. Amen. 
L&aRrniNG AND LEAR NED MEN.) The Perfians, in ancient times, were 
famous for both, and their poets renowned all over the Eaſt. There :s a 
manufcript at Oxford, containing the lives of an hundred and thirty five 
of the fineſt Perſian poets. Ferduſi and Sath were among the moſt cele- 
brated of the Perfan poets. The former compriſed the hiſtory of Perſia 
in a ſeries of epic poems, which employed him for near thirty years, aud 
which are faid by Mr. Jones to be « a glorious monument of eaſtern 
genius and learning.” Sadi was a native of Shiraue, and flaurithed in the 
thirteenth century, and wrote many fine pieces both in profe and verſe. 
Shemfeddin was one of the moſt eminent lyric poets that Aſia has pro- 
duced ; and Nakhſheb- wrote in Perfian a book, called the Tales of a Par- 
rot, not unlike the Decameron of Boccace. Jami was a moſt animated and 
elegant poet, who flouriſhed in the middle of the fifteenth ceutury, and 
whoſe beautiful compoſition, on a great variety of ſubjects, are preferved 


at Oxford in twenty-two volumes. Hariri compoſed in a rich, elegant, 


and flowery ſtyle, a moral work, in fifty differtations, on the changes of 


fortune, and the various conditions of human life, interſperſed with a 
number of agreeable adventures, and ſeveral fine pieces of poetry, 

Of the fprightly and voluptuous bard of Shiraug, the name and cha- 
rater are ſufficiently known to orientaliſts. It may, however, excite the 
curioſity of the Engliſh reader, that the Hafez, here introduced to 
his notice, conciliated the favoyr of an offegded emperor, by the delicacy 
of his wit, and the elegance of his verſes: that the moſt powerful monarchs 
of the Eaſt ſought in vain to draw him from the eajoyment of literary re- 
tirement, and to purchaſe the praiſes of his Muſe by all he honours and 
ſpleudour of a cout: and that his works were not only rhe admiration of 
the jovial and the gay, but the manual of myſtic piety to the ſuperſtitions 
Mahometan; the oracle, which, like the Set Firgitiang, determined 
the councils of the wiſe, and prognoſticated the fate of armies and of 
ſtates Seventeen odes have already been tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr. 
Nott, with which he has publiſhed the originals, for the purpoſe bf pro- 
moting the ſtudy of the Perſian language. The 1 2th'ode has alſo appear- 
ed in an Engliſh dreſs, by the elegant hand of fir William Jones. * 

The tomb of this celebrated and deſervedly admired poet, ſtands about 
two miles diſtant from the walls of the-city of Shirauz, on the north. caſt 
fide, It is placed in a large garden, and under the ſhade of ſome cypreſs 
trees of extraordinary fize and beauty; it is compoſed of fine white mar- 
dle from Taurig, eight feet in length and ſour/ id breadth ; this waz built 
by Kerim Khan, and covers the original one: on the top and ſides of the 
tomb, are ſelect pieces from the poet's own works, moſt beautifully cut in 
the Perſian Nuſtaleek character. During 83 and ſummer ſeaſons, 
the inhabitants viſit here, and amuſe themſelves with ſmokigg, playing at 
cheſs and other games, reading alſo the works of Hafez, is in greater 
eſteem with them than any other of their poets, and they venerate him 
almoſt to jen, never ſpeaking of him but in the higheſt terms of 
rapture and erfthyfzſm ; 4 moſt elegant copy of his works is Kept upon 
the tomb, for the purpoſe and the inſpeRion of an e. The 

o 


principal youth of the city aſſemble here, and ſhew everamnible-mark of 
reſpect for their favourite poet, ms plentiful libaten&afhe delicious . 
wine of Shirauz to his memory, Cloſe bee garden ru de ſtream of 
Rokhtabad, fo celebrated in the works of Hafez, and, Wh a Knall dil- 
tance, the ſweet bower of Moſelliy. © 28 | | 


At preſent learning is at a 7 low ebb among the Perſians, Their 
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; Nacht the natural curioſities of, Perſia. 


_boaſted kill in aſtronomy is now reduced to a mere ſmattering in that 
ſcience, and terminates in judicial aſtrology; ſo that no people in the 
world are more ſtuperſtitious than the Perſians. The learned profeſſion in 
greateſt eſteem among them is that of medicine; which is at perpetual 
variance with aſtrology, hecauſe every doſe muſt be in the lucky hour 


fixed by the aſtrologer, which often defeats the ends of the preſcription. 


It is ſaid; however, that the Perſian phyſicians. are-acute and ſagacious. 


Ibeir, drugs are excellent, and they are no ſtrangers to the practices of 


Galen and Avicenna. Add to this, that the plague is but little kngwn in 
this country; as equally rare are many other diſeaſes that are fatal in other 
places; ſuch as the gout, the ſtone, the fmall- ox, conſumptions, and 


apoplexies. The Perſian practice of phyſic is therefore pretty much cir- 


cumſcribed, and they are very ignorant in ſurgery, which is exerciſed by 
barbers, whoſe chief knowledge of it is in letting blood; for they truſt the 
healing of green wounds to the excellency of the air, and the good habit 
of the patient's body. FLA 8 x, 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, } The monuments of antiquity in 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, I Perſia, are more celebrated for 


* 


their magnificence and expence, than their beauty or taſte. No more than 


nineteen columns, which formerly belonged to the famous palace of * Per- 
ſepolis, are now remaining. Each is about fifieen. feet high, and compo- 


| Ted of excellent Parian marble, The ruins of, other ancient buildings are 


found in many parts of Perſia, but void of that elegance and beauty which 


"are diſplayed in the Greek architecture. The tombs of the kings of Per- 


ſia are ſtupendous works; being cut out of a rock, and highly ornamented 


with ſculptures,” The chief of the modern edifices is a pillar to be ſeen at 
a eg ſixty feet high, conſiſting of the ſkulls of beaſts, erected by Shah 
A 


bas, after the ſuppreſſion of a rebellion. Abbas. had vowed to erect 
ſuch a column of human ſkulls ; but upon the ſubmiſſion of the rebels, he 
performed his vow by ſubſtituting thoſe of brutes, each of the rebels fur - 


£ 


piſhing one. 9 


The baths near Gombroon work ſuch cures, that they are eſteemed 
The ſprings of the famous 


Japhtha, near Baku, are mentioned oſten in- matural-hiſtory for their ſur- 


priſing qualities; but the chief of the natural curioſities in his country, 
is the burning phænomenon, and its inflammatory neighbaurhood, already 
mentioned under the article of Religion. ; | 


Hovses, ctTi:s, anD. PUBLIC EDIFICES.] The houſes of men of qua- 


lity in Perſia, are in the fame taſte with thoſe of the Aſiatic Turks e 
: 9 They are ſeldom above one ſtory high, built of bricks, wit 


at roofs for walking on, and thick walls. The hall is arched, the doors 


are clumſy and narrow, and tae rooms have no communication but with 
the hall; the kitchens and office houſes being built apart. Few of them 
have chimnies, but a round hole in the middle of the room. Their fur- 
niture chiefly conſiils of carpets, and their beds are two thick, eottan 


quilts, which ſerve them likewiſe as cov erlids, with carpets under them. 
Iſpahan or Spahawn, the capital of Perſia, is ſeated on a fine plain, 
within a mile of the river Zendterhend, which ſupplics it with water. It 


is ſaid ta be twelve miles in circumference... The -ſtreets'are narrow and 


crooked, and the chięf amuſement af the inhabitants, is on the flat. roofs of 
their houſes, where they ſpend cheir ſummer evenings; and different fami- 


| > 1 | 
| . . N 4+ > $4.4 . 
* Mr. Francklin has lately fayoured the world with a very full account of the ruinsof 


- this cclebtated palace. We have availed oviſclves of many: of his obſcrvations upon 


this empire; but his deſcription of theſe ryins is too long to be inſerted tn W wort, 
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gies aſſociate together. The royal ſquare is a third of a mile in length, 
and about half as much in breadth ; and we are told, that the royal pa- 
lace, with the buildings and gardens belonging to it, is three miles in cir- 
cumference. There are in Iſpahan 160 e 1800 caravanſeras, 260 
public baths, a prodigious number of fin ſquares, ſtreets,” and palaces, i 
which are canals, and trees planted to ſhade and better accommodate the 
people. This capital is ſaid formerly to have contained 650, ooo inhabi- 
tants; but was often depopulated by Kouli Khan during his wars, ſo that 
we may eaſily ſuppoſe, that it has loſt great part of its ancient magnificence. 
In 1744, when Mr. Hanway was there, it was thought that not above 
5000 of its houſes were inhabited. | Fr 
Shirauz lies about 225 miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Iſpahan. It is an ope 
town, but its neighbourhood is inexpreſſibly rich and beautiful, being laid 
out for many miles in gardens, the flowers, fruits, and wines of which are 


incomparable. The wines of Shirauz are reckoned the beſt of any in-Per- 


ſia. This town is the capital of Farſiſtan, or Perſia Proper, and hath a 
college for the ſtudy of eaſtern learning. It contains an uncommon 
number of moſques, and is adorned by many noble buildings, but its 
ſtreets are narrow and inconvenient, and not above 4000 of its houſes are 
inhabited. Shirauz has many good bazars and caranvenſerais: that diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appellation of the Vakeel's bazar (ſo ealled from its being 
built by Kherim Khan) is, upon the authority of Mr. Francklin, who 
lately viſited it, by far the handſomeſt. It is a long ſtreet, extending 
about a quarter of a mile, built entirely of brick, and roofed ſomething 


In the ſtyle ꝓf the piazzas in Covent Garden; it. is lofty and well made; 


on each ſide are the ſhops of the tradeſmen, merchants, and others, in 
which are expoſed for ſale, a variety of goods of all kinds: theſe ſnops 
are the property of the khan, and are rented to the merchants at à very 
eaſy monthly rate. Leading out of this bazar is a ſpacious caravanſerai, 
of an octagon form, built of brick; the entrauce through a handſome 
.arched gate- way; in the centre is a place for, the baggage and merchandize, 
and on the ſides above and below, commodious apartments for the mer- 
chants and fravellers ; theſe are alſo rented at a moderate monthly ſum. 
About the centre of the above- mentioned bazar, is another ſpacious cara- 
vanſerai of a ſquare form, the front of which is ernamented with a blue 


and white enamelled work, in order to repreſent China ware, and-has a 


pleaſing effect to the eye. o e 
Ihe cities of Ormus and Gombroon, on the narrow part of the Perſian 
Gulf, were formerly places of great commerce and importance. The 
Engliſh, and other Europeans, have factories at Gombreon, where they 
trade with the Per ſians, Arabians, Banyans, Armenians, Turks, and Tar- 
tars, who come hither with the caravans which ſet out from various inland 
cities of Aſia, under the convoy of guards. Py; 
MosqQues AND BaGNtos.] I thought preper to place them here under 
a general head, as their, form of building is pretty much the ſame all over, 
the Mahometan countries. a a 
Moſques are religious buildings, ſquare, and generally of ſtone: before 
the chief gate there is a ſquare court, paved with whfte marble, and low 


galleries round it, whoſe roof is ſu pported by marble pillars. Thoſe gal- 


leries ſerve for places: of ablution before the Mahometans go inte the 
moſque. About every moſque there are ſix high towers, called minarets, 
each of which has three little open galleries, one above another. "Theſe 
towers, as well as the moſques, are covered with lead, and adorned with 
gilding and other ornaments; and from thence, inſtead of a bell, the peo- 
ple are called to prayer by certain officers appointed tor that purpoſe. No 
74 . 224 woman 
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weman is allowed to enter the moſque ; nor can a man with his ſhoes or 
 Rockings on. · Near moſt moſques is a place of entertainment for ſtrangers 
during three days; and the tomb of the founder, with conveniences for 
reading the Koran, and prayin . 
The eity of Shiraur is . (according to Mr. Francklin) with many 
fine moſques, particylariy.that built by the late Kerim Khan, which is a 
noble one: being very well diſguiſed, ſays our traveller, in my Perſian 
dreſs, I had an opportunity of entering the building unobſerved; it is of 
a ſquare form; in the centre is a ſtone reſervoir of water, made for per- 
. forming the neceſſary ablutions, pre vious to prayer; on the four ſides of 
the building are arched ee atlotted for devotion, ſome of the fronts 
of which ave covered with China tiles; but Kerim Khan dying before the 
work was completed, the remainder has been made up with a blue and 
white enamelled work, Within the apartments, on the walls, on each 
ſide, are engraved various ſentences from the Koran, in the Nuſhki cha- 
racter; and at the upper end of the ſquare, is a dome with a cupola 
at tap, which is the particular place appropriated for the devotion of the 
vakeal or ſovereign: this is lingd throughout with white marble, orna- 
mented with the curious blue and gold artificial lapis lazuli, and has three 
large ſilvor lamps fuſpeaded from the roof of the dome. In the centre of 
the ly i another moſque, which the Perſians call the Musjidi Noo, or rhe. 
New Moſque, but its date is nearly coeval with the city itſelf, at leaſt ſince 
A has been/inhabited by Mahomedans: it is a ſquare building of a noble 
Ae, and has apartments for prayer on each fide; in them are many in- 
ſcriptions in the old Cufick character, which of themſelves denats the an- 
1aquity of the place. 5 
The bagnios in the Mahometan countries are wonderfully well con- 
ſtructed for the purpoſe of bathing,” Sometimes they are ſquare, but 
aftener-circular, huilt-of white well poliſhed tone or marble. Each bag 
Pio contains three rooms; the firſt far dreſſing and undrefling ; the ſecond 
contains the water, and the third the bath; all of them paved with black 
and white marble. The operation of the bath is very curious, but whole- 
ſome ; thongh to thoſe not accuſtomed to it, it ig painful. The waiter 
rubs the patient with great vigour, then handles @F ftretches his limbs as 
if be was diſlocating every bone in the body; all which exerciſes are, in 
— thoſe inert warm countries, very conducive to health. In public bagnios, 
the men bathe from morning to four in the afternoon ; when all male at- 
eudants being removed, the ladies ſucceed, and when cyming out of the 
bath diſplay their fineſt clothes. e | | 
- I might here attempt to deſeribe the eaſtern ſeraglios or harams, the 
women's apartments ; but from the moſt credible accounts, they are con- 
trived according to the taſte and conveniency of the owner, and divided 
into a certain number of apartments, which arg feldom or never entered 
dy ſtrangers ; and there is no country where women axe ſo ſtrictly guarded 
„and confined, as among the great men in Perſia, 2 8 2 
PoL1cg.] The pokce in Shirauz, as well as all over Perfia, is very 
good. At ſun- ſet, the gates of the city are ſhut ; no perſon whatever is 
mitted either to come in or go out, during the night; the keys of the 
ifferent gates being always ſent to the hakim or governor, and remaining 
with him until morning. During the night, three tiblas, or drums, are 
besten at three different times; the firſt at eight o'clock, the ſecond at 
nine, and the third at half paſt ten. After the third tabla has ſounded, all 
perſons whatſoever found in the ſtreets by the daroga, or judge of the po- 
ce, or by any of his people, are inſtantly taken up, and conveyed to a 
ee eee ee tee a dB ere 
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ave carried before the hakim ; and if they cannot give a * 00 

— of themſelves, are puniſhed, either by the baſlinado, mig As 
Civil matters are all determined by the cazi, and ecclefiaſtical ones, 
(particularly divorces) by the fheick al Sellaum, or head of the faith, an 
office anfwering to that of Mufti in Turkey. Juſtice is carried au in Perha 
in a very ſummary manner; the ſentence, whatever it may be, being always 
put into execution on the ſpot. ' Theft is generally puniſhed-with the loſs 
of naſe and ears; robbing on the road, by ripping up the belly of the cri- 
minal, in which ſituation he is expoſed upon a gibbet in one of the moſt | 
pep parts of the city, and there left until he expires in torment; a dread- 
ul puniſhment, but it renders robberies in Perſia very uncommon. The 
puniſhments in this country are ſo varied and cruel, that humanity ſhud. 
ders at the thqught; and the happy Engliſhman, viewing them, bleſſes him- 


ſelf that he is horn in the arms of freedom, where property is not only Tacred, 
but juſtice adminiſtered with mercy! a 
MANUFACTURES &ND COMMERCE.] The Perfians if not exceed, 


all the manufacturers in the world id falk, woollen, mohair, carpets, wal 
leather. Their works in theſe join fancy, taſte, and elegance to richneſs, 
neatneſs, and thew ; and yet they are ignorant of painting, and their draw- 
ings are very rude, Their dying excels that of Europe. Their filver and 
gold laces, and threads, are admirable for preſerving their luſtre. Their 
embroideries and horſe furniture are not to be equalled ; nor are they ig- 
norant of the pottery and window-glaſs manufaftures. On the other 
hand, their carpenters are very indifferent artiſts, which is ſaid to be owing 
io the ſcarcity of timber all over Perſia. Their jewellers and goldſmiths 
are clumſy workmen; and they are ignorant of lock-making, and the 
manufacture of looking-glafſes. Upon the whole, they lie under inex- 
preflible diſadvantages from the form of their government, which renders, 
nw ſlaves to their kings, who often engroſs either their labour or their 
rofits. 

The trade of the Perſians, who have little on no ſhipping of their own, 
is carried on in foreign bottoms. That with the Engliſh and other nations, 
by the gulf of Ormus at Gombroon, was the moſt gainful they had; but 
the perpetual wars they have been ged in have ruined their commerce, 
The great ſcheme of the Engliſh, in trading with the Perſians through 
Ruſſia, promiſed vaſt advantages to both nations, but it has hitherto an- 
ſwered the ex ations of neither. Perhaps the court of Peterſburgh is 
not fond of ſuffering the Engliſh to eſtablith themſelves upon the Caſpian 
Sea, the navigation of which is now poſſeſſed "I Ruſſians; the Caſpian 
Sea is about 680 miles long and 260 broad in the'wideſt part. It has no 
tide, hut is navigable by veſſels drawing from 9 to 10 feet water, with ſe- 
vera] good ports. The Ruſſian ports are K iſlar and Gurief. Derbent and 
Niezabad belong to Perſia, as alſo Einzellee and Aſtrabad, with Baku, the 
moſt commodious haven in this.ſea, and which hath a- fortreſs ſurrounded 
with high walls. As the manufactures and filk of Ghilan are eſteemed the 
beſt in Perſia, Reſchd on the Caſpian is one of the firſt commercial 
towns in this part of Aſia, and ſupplies the bordering provinces with Eu- 
ropean merchandize. | 

ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.) Both theſe are extremely pre- 
carious, as reſting in the breaſt of a deſpotic, and often capricious monarch. 
The Perfiaus, however, had ſome fundamental rules of government. They - 
excluded from their throne females, but not their male progeny. Blind- 
neſs likewiſe was a cifqualification for the royal ſucceſſion. 'In other re- 
ſpects the king's will was a law for the people. The inſtances that have 
deen given of the crychies and inhumanities practiſed by the is 45s 
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Kings of Perſia, are almoſt incredible, eſpecially during the laſt two cen- 
turies. The reaſon given to the Chriſtian ambaſſadors, by Shah Abbas, 
one of their moſt celebrated princes, was, that the Perſians were ſuch 


brutes, and ſo inſenſible by nature, that. they could not be governed with 


aut the exerciſe of exemplary cruelties. But this was only a wretched 
and ill- grounded apology for his own barbarity!_ The favourites of the 
prince, female as well as male, are his only counſellors, and the ſmalleſt 
Aiſobedience to their will is attended with immediate death. The Perſians 
Have no degrees of nobility, ſo that the reſpett due to every man, on ac- 
cuunt of his high ſtation, expires with himſelf, The king has been known 
= prefer a younger fon to his throne, by putting out the eyes of the elde: 
er. ' _y 


»RexenVEs.] The king claims one third of the cattle, corn; attracts 


ot his fubjects, and likewiſe a third of filk and cott n. No rank or condi- 


tion of Perſians is exempted from ſevere taxations and ſervices. The 
governors of provinces have particular lands aſſigned to them for main- 
taining their ret inues and troops; and the crown lands defray the expences 
of the court, king's houſhould, and great officers of ſtate. After ſaying 
thus much, the reader cannot doubt that the revenues of the Perſian kings 
were prodigious; but nothing can be ſaid with any certainty in the pre- 
fent diſtracted ſtate of that country. Even the water that is let into fields 
and gardens is. ſuhject to a tax, and foreigners, who are not Mahometans, 
pay each a ducat a heac. th Fo TS SM 
MILITARY STRENGT RH. I This conſiſted ſormerly of cavalry, and it is 
avw thong ht to excced that of the Turks. Since the beginning of this 
century, however, their kings have raiſed bodies of infantry. The regular 
tromps of both brought to the field, even under Kogli Khan, did not ex- 
ceed 60,000-; but, according to the modern hiſtat ies of Perſia, they are 
eafily recrnited in caſe of a defeat. The Perſians have few fortified 
towns; nor had they any fhips of war, until Kouli Khan built a royal 
navy; but fince his death we hear no more of their fleet. 

AMS AND TITLES.] The arms of the Perſian monarch are a lion cou- 
Rant looking at the rifing fun. His title is Shah, or the “ Diſpeſer of 


_ Kingdoms.” Shah or Khan, and Sultan, which he aſſumes likewiſe, are 


Tartar titles. To acts of ſtate the Perfian monar̃ch does not ſubſcribe his 
name; but the grant runs in this manner: This act is given by him 
whom the univerſe obe vs. . 


His ron v.] All ancient hiftorians mention the Ptrſiin monarchs and 
their grandeur ; and no empire has undergone a greater variety of govern- 


ments. It is here ſufficient to fay, that the Perſian empire ſucceeded the 


Aſiyrian or Babylonian, and that Cyrus laid its foundation about 556 
years before Chriſt, and reſtored the Iſraelites, who had been captive at 
Fabylon. to liberty. It ended in the perſon of Darius, who was conquered 
by Alexander 329 years before Chriſt. When Alexander's empire was 
divided among his great general officers, their poſterity were conquered by 
the Komans. Theſe laft, however, never fully ſubdued Perſia, and the 
natives had prĩnces of their ou, by the name of Arſacides, who more than 
once defeated the Roman legions. The ſucceſſors of thoſe princes ſur- 
vived the Roman empire itſelf, but were ſubdued by the famous Tamer- 
lane, whoſe poſterity were fupplanted by a.do-tor. of law, the anceltor of 
the deſi or Sophi family, and who pretended to be deſcended from Maho- 
niet himſelf. His ſucceſſors, from him ſometimes called Sophis, thougl. 


ſome of them were valiant and politic, proved in general to be a diſgrace 


to humanity, by their cruelty, ignoran e, and ind lence, which brought 


them into luch a diſrepute with their lui jects, barbarous as they were, that 


Heſſcin, 


his chief officers and his relations, in the year 1747. 
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Haſſein, a prince of the'Sefi race,” who ſucceeded in 1694, was murdered 
by Mahmud, ſon and ſucceſſor ro the famous Miriweis; as Mahmud 
himfelf was by Eſref, one of his general officers, who uſurped the throne, 


Prince Tahmas, the repreſentative of the Sefi family, had eſcaped from the 


rebels, and aſſembling an army, took into his ſervice Nadir Shah, who de- 
feated and killed Eſref, and reannexed to the Perſian monarchy all the 
places diſmembered from it by the Turks and Tartars during their late 
rebellions. At laſt the ſecret ambition of Nadir broke out, and after aſ- 
ſuming the name of Tahmas Kouli Khan, and pretending that his ſervices 
were not ſufficiently rewarded, he rebelled againſt his ſovereign, made him 
a, priſoner, and, it is ſuppoſed, put him to deatn. | 

This uſurper afterwards mounted the throne, under the title of Shah 
Nadir. His expedition into Indoſtan, and the amazing booty he made 


there, has been mentioned in the deſcription of that country. It has been 


remarked, that he brought back an inconfiderable part of his booty from 


India, loſing great part of it upon his return by the Marattas and acci- 


dents, He next conquered Uſhec Tartary; but was not ſo ſucceſsful 
againſt the Daghiſtan Tartars, "whoſe country he found to be inacceſſible. 
He beat the Turks in ſeveral engagements, but was unable to take Bagdad, 
The great principle of his government was to ſtrike terror into all his ſub- 
jets by the moſt eruel executions, His conduct became ſo intolerable, and 
particularly his attempt to change the religion of Perſia to that of Omar, 
and hanging the chief prieſts that reſiſted, it was thought his brain was 
touched; and he was aſſaſſinated in his own tent, partly in ſelf-defence, by 
any pretenders, 
upon his death, ſtarted up; and it may naturally be ſuppoſed, that a 
chronological and accurate account of thefe varions and rapid revolutions is 
very difficult to be obtained. The confuſion which prevailed through the 
whole country, from the death of Nadir, until the fettlement of Kerim 
Khan, prevented all attempts of literature, arts, and ſciences. During thi 
interyal, the whole empire of Perſia was in arms, and rent by commo- 
tions; different parties in different provinces of the kingdom firuggling 
jor power, and each endeavouring to render himfelf independent of the 
other, torrents of blood were ſhed, and the moſt, ſhocking crimes were 
committed with impunity. The whole face of the country, from Gom- 
broon to Ruſſia, preſents to the view thouſands of inftancesof the miſery 
and devaſtation which has been accafioned by theſe commotions. The pic- 
ture is melancholy, but juſt, | 

From the accounts we have been able to collect, the ſeries of regret 
to the throne of Perſia, from the death of Nadir Shaw until the final 
eſtab]:ſhment of Kerim Khan's government, was no lefs than nine, includ- 
ing himſelf. Kerim Khan Zund was a moſt favourite officer of Nadir 


Shah, and at the time of his death was in the ſouthern provinces. Shirauz 


and other places had declared for him. He found means, at laſt, after va- 
rious encounters, with doubtful ſucceſs, completely+o ſubdue all his rivals; 
and finally to eſtabliſh himſelf as ruler of all Perfia, He was in power 
about thirty years, the latter part of which he governed Perfia under the 
appellation of Yakeel, or regent; for he never would receive the title of 
Shah, He made Shirauz the chief city of his reſidence, in gratitude for the 
alſiſtance he had received from its inhabitants, and thoſe of the ſouthern 
inhabitants, He died in the year 1779, in the eightieth year of his age, 
regretted by all his fubje&s, who-eſteemed and honoured him as tffe glo 
of Perſia. His character js moſt deſervedly celebrated for the public build- 
ings which he erected, and the excellent police which he maintained, ſo 
chat during his whole reign there was not in Shirauz a ſingle riot produc- 
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tive of Hloodfhed; beſides theſe, his uverſion to ſevere puniſhments, bs 

liberality and kindneſs to the poor, his toleration of people of different 

perſuaſions, his partiality for Europeans, and his encouragement of trade, 

together with his great military abilities, and perſonal courage, rendered 

him not only beloved by his own ſubjects, but greatly reſpected by foreign 
wers. 


From the death of Kerim Khan to the preſent time, a variety of com. 
itors have been defirous of filling the throne of Perſia. Of theſe we 
UI only mention the two principal. Akau Mahomet Khan keeps poſ- 
ſeſſion of the provinces of Mazanderan and Ghilan, as well as the cities of 
Iſpaban, Hamadan, and Taiwis, where he is acknowledged as ſovereign. 
anſar Khan has poſſeſſion of the city of Shirauz, and the provinces of 
aboon and Shuſter: he alſo receives an annual preſent from the pro- 
vince of Carmania, and another ſrom the city of Lead; Aba Shehr and 
Lar alſo ſend him tribute. The ſouthern provinces are in general more 
fruitful than thoſe to the northward, they not having been ſo frequently 
the ſcenes of action during the late revolutions, | - oh 
_ - Jaafar Khan is a middle-aged man, very corpulent, and has a caſt in his 
ight eye: in the places where he is acknowledged, he is well beloved and 
reſpected. He is very mild in his diſpoſition, and juſt. In Shiraug he keeps 
up 2 woſt excetient police, and good government. He is very kind and 
aa to ſtrangers in general, and to the Engliſh in particular. Of the 
two competitors who at preſent contend for the government of Perſia, he 
is the moſt likely, in caſe of ſucceſs againſt his opponent, to reſtore the 
country to a happy and reputable ſtate ; but it will require a long ſpace bf 
time to recover it fram the calamities into which the different revolutions 
have brought ita * an Oriental metaphor may be allowed, once 
blooming as the garden of Eden, fair and flouriſhing to the eye; — nau, fad 
reverſe deſpoiled and leafleſs by the cruel ravages of war, and deſolating 
coptention. | 
The forces of the two competitors are nearly equal, conſiſting of about 
twenty thouſand men, chiefly horſe. This was the ſituation of the country 


in 1788, according to the report of the laſt advices, when the fate of Perla 
was ſtill undecided. | | 
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$ | S1TVAT1ON AND ExTtENT. ” 
Miles, Degroes. 8. Miles. 
Length 1300 35 and 60 Eaſt long. 


. 5 g 
Breadth wy 5 ; 12 and 30 North lat. Io e 


OUNDED by Turkey, on the North; by the gulf 

of Perſia or Baſſora, and Ormus, which . it 
from Perſia, un the Eaſt; by the Indian Ocean, ſouth; and the Red Sea, 
which divides it from Africa, on the Weſt. | 


BovxDARIEs.] 


Diviſions. Bude diviſions. -- Chief Towns. 
1. Arabia Prtræa, N. =. I $ Svez, E. lon. 33-27. 
W. ̃ | N. lat, 29-59- 

. Diviſions 
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Diviſioas. Subdiviſions. Chief towns. 
Haggias or Mecea —-» Maecn, E. lon. 43-30. 
| {31 13461 N. lat. 21. 20. 
Siden x 
Medias 


Mocha — - I {Mocna, Z. lon, 44-4. 


N. lat. 13. 45+. L 
Wee —— 
I Hadramut I Hadramut 
3 Arabia Feli, S. E. ¶ Caſſeen — > 4 Cafteen 
mama ] | Jamama 


Nauz.] It is remarkable that 2 always preſerved its 
ancient name, The word Arab, it is generally ſaid, ſignifies à robber; 
or freebooter; The werd Saracen, by which one tribe is called, is ſaid 
to ſignify both a thief and an inhabitant of the deſert. Theſe nam. 
juſtly belong to the Arabians, for they ſeldom let any merchandiſe paſs 
through the country without extorting ſomething from the owners, if they 
do not rob them. | 98 eee eee 
MovuNTArns.]': The mountains of Sinai and Horeb, lying in Arabia 
Petræa, eaſt of the Red Sea, and thaſe called Gabel el Ared, in Arabia 
Felix, are the moſt noted. | SET II 
Rivers, sE 48, Gb FS; AND CAPES. } There are few mountains, ſprings, 
or rivers in this country, except the Euphrates; whioty waſlies the north 
eaſt limits of it. It is almoſt ſurrounded with ſeas; as the Indian Ocean 
the Red Sea, the gulſs of Perſia and Ormus. The chief capes or promon- 
tories are thoſe of Roſalgate and Muſledon. 179 
CLIMATE, AIR, SOIL, AND PRODUCE,] As a conſiderable part ot. 
this country lies under the torrid zone, and the tropic of Cancer paſſes. 
over Arabia Felix, the air is exceſſively dry and hot, and the country-is 
fubject to hot poiſonous winds, like thoſe on the oppofite ſhores of Per- 
fia, which often prove. fatal, eſpecially to ſtrangers. The ſoil, in ſores! 
parts, is nothing more than immenſe ſands, which, when agitated by the 
winds, roll like the troubled ocean, and ſometimes form mountains by 
which whole carayxans have been buried or Joſt. In thefe deſerts, the 
caravans, having no tracks, are guided, as at ſea, by a compaſs, or by 
the ſtars, for they travel chiefly in the night. Here, fays Dr. Shaw, are 
no paſtures clothed with flocks, nor vallies ſtanding thick with corn; here 
are no vineyards or olive- yards; but the whole is a loneſome defolate wil- - 
derneſs, no other ways diverſified than by plains covered with ſand, and 
mouatains that are made wp of naked rocks and precipices. Neither is 
this country ever, unleſs ſometimes at the equinoxes, refreſhed with rain; 
and the intenſeneſs of the cold in the night is almoſt equal to that of the 
heat in the day time. But the ſouthern part of Arabia, deſervedly called 
the Happy, i bleſſed with an excellent foil; and in general, is very fer- 
tile. There the cultwated lands, which are chiefly about the towns near 
the ſea coaſt, produce balm of Gilead, manna, myrth, caſſia, aloes, 
frankincenſe, ſpikenard, and other valuable gums; citmamon, pepper, 
cardamom, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, figs, and other fruits; ho- 
ney and wax in plenty, with a ſmall quantity of corn and wine. This 


country 
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country is famous for its coffee and ita dates, which laſt. are #uhd ſcarcely 
any where in ſuch perfection as here and in Perſia. There are few trees 


fit for timber in Arabia, and little wood/ of any kind. 


Animas]: The moſt uſeful animals in Arabia are camels and dro- 
medaries; they are amazingly fitted by Providence for traverſing the dry 
and parched deſerts of this country; for they are ſo formed, chat they can 
throw up the liquor from their ſtomaeh into their throat, by which means 
they can travel fix or eight days without water. The camels uſually carry 
goolb. weight upon their backs, which is not taken off during the whole 
Journey, for they-natiirally kneel down to reſt, and in due time riſe with 
their load. The dromedary is a ſmall camel that will travel many miles a 
day. It is an obſervatiob among the Arabs, that whefeventhere are-trees, 
the water is not far off; and when they draw near a pool, their camels will 
ſmell it at a diſtance, and ſet up their eat trot till they come to it. The 
Arabian horſesare well known in Europe, and have contributed to im- 
prove the breed of thoſe in England. They are only fit for the ſaddle, 
and are admired for their make as much as for their ſwiſtneſs and high 
mettle. The fineſt breed is in the kingdom of Sunnaa, in which Mocha 
is ſituatẽd. Mag An "Io W922? it þ Nun 9 7 | 

+ INHABITANTS{MANNERS; } The Arabidns, like moſt of the nations 

„ CUSTOMS, ANDDREsBS. {of Aſia, are of a middle ſtature, thin, and 
of a {warthy complexion; with black hair and black eyes. They are ſwift 
of foot, excellent horſemen, and are ſaid to be, in general, a martial brave 
people, expert at the bow and lance, and, ſince they became acquainted- 
with-fire-arms, good markimen. i The inhabitants ot the inland country 
live in tents, and remove ſrom place to place with their flocks and herds, 
as they have ever done ſince they became a nation: 4012 e 145 < 

The Arabians in general are ſucli thieves, that travellers and pilgrims, 
who are led. thither from all nations, through motives of devotion or cu- 

iofity,: are ſtruck. with terror on their approaches towards the deſerts. 
Thats nobhens headed by a captain, traverſe the equntry in conſiderable 
troops on horſeback, and aſſault and plunder the caravans; and we are 
told, that ſo late as the- year 1750, a body of 50,000 Arabians attacked a 
caravan of merchants and pilgrims returning from Mecca, killed about' 
60, ooo perſons, and plundered it of every thing valuable, though eſcorted 
by a Turkiſh army. On the-ſca-coaſt they are mere pirates, and make 
prize; of every veſſel they can maſter, of whatever nation. | 


- 


The habit of che roving Arabs is a kind of blue ſhirt, tied about them 


with à white ſaſli or girdle; and ſome of them have a veſt of furs or ſheep- 
ſkins, over it; they ajſo wear drawers, and ſometimes ſlippers, but no 
ſtockings; and have a cap or turban on their head. Many of them go 
almoſt naked; but, as in the eaſtern countries, the women are ſo wrapped 
up, that nothing can be diſcerned but their eyes. Like cther Mahome- 
tans, the Arabs eat all manner of fleſh, except that of hogs; and prefer 
the fleſh of camels, as we prefer veniſon, to other meat. They take care 
to drain the blood from the fleſh, as the Jews do, and like them refuſe 
ſuch fiſh as have no ſcales. Coffee and tea, water, and ſherbet made 


of oranges, water and ſugar, is their uſual drink: they have no ſtrong 


liquors. | #483 $ 
REriiG10w.] Of this the reader will find an account in the following 
hiſtory of Mahomet their countryman. Many of the wild Alabs are ſtill 
Pagans, but the people in general profeſs Mahometaniſm. 
e LaNGUaGE.] Though the Arabians in former ages 
or their learning and ſkill in all the liberal arts, there is 
ſcarcely a country at preſent where the people are ſo univerlally Ons 


* 


* 
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The vulgar language uſed in the three Arabias is, the Arabeſk, or 


Arabian, which is likewiſe | ns with' ſome variation of dialed, Over 


great part of the Eaſt, from Hgypt to the court of the Great Mogul. The 
pure old grammatical Arabic, which is ſaid to be a diale& of the Hebrew, 
and by the people of the Eaft accounted the rictieft, moſt energetic, and 
copious: N in the world, is taught in their ſchool, as Greek and 
Latin is amongſt Kuropearis, and: 9 by Mahometans in their worſhip: 
for as the Koran was written in this language, they will not ſuffer at to be 
read in any other: they look upon it to have been the language of Para- 
diſe, and think no man can be a maſter of it without a miracle; agconhit. 
ing of ſeveral millions of words. The-books which treat of it ſay, they 
have no fewer than à thouſand terms to expreſs the word camel, and five 
hundred for that of a lin. The Pater noſter in the Arabic is as follows: 
Abuna elladhi fi-ſamwat; jettaddas gſmùc; tati malucutac a taauri a0. 
abit cama f: (ama; kedhalec ala lardh aating choabzena; Agfatna gum 
beiaum; wag for lena donubena wachatainay \cama nog for naabms lemen aca 


das ; wala tadaichalna fihajarib'z laben mejfina me uneſeberir. Amen. 


Outer CITIES, 1 't What is called the Deſert i 2 
| AND oped 18. 


comp of ala Iſcaelites. 
Ftom. Mount Sinai may bar ſeen Mount Horeb, where Moſes 8 the 
flocks of Jethro, his father-in-law, when he ſaw the burning buſh. On 
thoſe mountains are many chapels and cells, poſſeſſed by the/Greek aud 
Latin monks, who, like the religions: at Jeruſalem, pretend t ſhew the 
very ſpot where every maracle or tranſaction recorded in ke tos Sap 

ned. 

[The chief cities in undes are Mocha Aden, Muſcat, Sen and! Jud- 
dah, here. moſt of the trade of this country is carried on. 


7 


Nocha is well built, the houſes very lofty, and are with the * ard 


forts covered with a chinam or ſtucco, that gives à dazaling whiteneſs. to 
them. The harbour is {emicircular, the circuit of the wall is twa miles, 
and there are ſeveral handſome moſques in the ciiy. Sue, the Arſi no 
of the ancients, is ſurrounded by the Deſert, and but a-ſhabby ill- built 
place. The ſhips are forced to anchor a league from the ton, to which 
the leading channel has only about nine feet water. Juddah is the place 
of the greateſt trade in the Red Sea, for there the commerce, between 
Arabia and Europe meets, and is interchanged, the former lending her 
gums, drugs, coffee, &c. and from Europe come cloths, iron, furs, and 
other articles, by the way of Cairo. The revenues of theſe, with. the 
2 of the port, are ſſiared by the Grand Signiorz and the Xerilf of 

ecca, to whom this place jointly belongs. 

- Mecca, the capital of all Arabia, and Medina, deſerve particular no- 


5 55 At Mecca, the birth- place of Mahomet, is a moſque ſo glorious, 


that it is generalty counted the moſt magnificent of any temple in the 
Turkiſh dominions: its lofty roof being rajſed in faſhion of a dome, and 
covered with gold, with two beautiful towers at the end, of extraordinary 
height and architecture, make a delightful appearance,, and are conſpicu- 
dus at a great diſtance. The moſque hath a huifdred gates, with a win- 
dow over each; and the whole building within is decorated with the fineſt 
gildings and tapeſtry. The number of pilgrims who yearly vi this place 
— e inct * every Muſſulman being * by his religion by N 

Uther 
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| 


hither once in his lifetime, or ſend a At Medina, about 6ft+ 
miles from the Red Sea, the city to abc (Fon fled when 22 


driven out of Mecca, and the place where he was buried, is n ſtately 


moſque, ſupported by 400 pillars, and. furniſhed with 300 filver lamps, 
which are continually burning. It is called the. My# Holy, by the 
Turks, becauſe in it is placed the coffin of their prophet Mahomet, co. 
vered with eloth of gold, under a canopy of ſilver tiſſur, which the baſhaw 
of Egypt, by order of the Grand Signior, renews every year. The camel 
which carries it derives aTort of ſauctity from it, and is never to be uſed 
in any drudgery afterwards, Over the foot af the coffin is a rich golden 
creſcent, ſo cariouſly wr t, and adorned with precious ſtones, that it 
is oſteemed a maſter· piece of great value. Thither the pilgrims reſort, as 
to Mecca, but not in ſuch numbers. | 


SGovzavnzur. ] The inland country of Arabia is under the govern- 
of 


ment of many petty princes, who are ſtyled xeriffs and imans, 

them including the o of king and prieſt, in the ſame manner as the ca» 
lifs of the Saracens, the ſucceſſors of Mahomet. Theſe monarchs appear 
to be abſolute, both in ſpirituals and temporals; the ſucceſſion is beredi- 
tary, and they have no other laws:than/ thoſe found in the Koran, and the 


comments upon it. The northern Arabs owe ſuhjection to the Turks, and 


are governed by baſhaws reſiding among them; but if is certain, that they 
receive larꝑe gratuities from the Grand Signior or protecting the pilgrims 
that paſs through their country from the robberies of their countrymen. 
The Arabians have no ſtanding regular militia, but the kings command 
both the perſons and the purſes of their ſubjects, as the af affairs 


equire. | | | 
iy = AB The e K. this country in ſome meaſure differs froni 
that of al others; for as the ſla very · and ſubjection of other nations make 
a great pre of their hiſtory, that of the Arabs is entirely compnſed of their 
conqueſts or independence. The Arabs are deſcended from Iſhmael, of 
whoſe poſterity it was foretold, that they ſhould be invincible, „ have 
their hands againſt every man, and every man's hands againſt theirs.” 

ey pre at preſent, and have remained from the re ages, during 
the various conqueſts of the Greeks, Romans, and Tartars, a convincing 
proof of the divinity of this prediction. Towards the north, and the ſea- 


| coaſts of Arabia, the inhabitants are, indeed, kept in awe by the Turks; 


but the wandering tribes in the ſouthern and inland parts acknowledge 
themſelves for ſubjects of no foreign power, and do not fail to haraſs and 
anndy all ſtrangers who come into their couttry, The conqueſts of the 
Arabs make as wonderful a part of their hiſtory, as the ind 3 and 


e 
freedom which they have ever continued to enjoy. Theſe, as well as 


their religion, began with one man, whoſe character farms a vety E. 


lar phenomenon in the hiſtory of mankind. This was the famous Maho- 
met, a native of Mecca, a city of that diviſion. of Arabia, which, for the 
tuxuriancy of its ſoil, and happy temperature of its climate, has ever been 
eſtee med the lovelieſt and ſweeteſt region of the world, and is diſtinguiſhed 


dy the epither of Happy. 


Mabomet was born in the fixth century, anno $69, in the reign of 
Juſtinian II. emperor of Conſtantinople. Though deſcended uf mean 
arentage, illiterate and poor, Mahomet was endued with a-ſubtile genius, 
ike thole of the ſame country, and poſſeſſed a degree of enterprize and 
ambition peculiar to himſclf, aud much beyond his condition. He had 
been employed, in the early part of his life, by an uncle, Abuteleb, as 2 
factor, and had occaſion, in this capacity, to travel into Syria, Paleſtine, 
and Egypt. He was afterwards taken into the ſervice of a rich merchant, 
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upon whoſe death he married his widow, Cadiga, and by her means came 
to be poſſeſſed of great wealth and of a numerous family. During his 
peregrinations into Egypt and the Eaſt, he had obſerved the vaſt variety 
of ſets in religion, whoſe hatred againſt each other was ſtrong and inve- 
terate, while at the ſame time there were many e in which the 

ai 


greater part of them were agreed. He carefully laid hold of theſe parti- 
culars, by means of which, and by addreffing himſelf to the love of 
power, riches, and pleaſure, paſſions univerſal among them, he expected 
to raiſe a new ſyſtem of religion, more genera] than any which hitherto 
hat] been eſtabliſhed. In this defign he was aſliſted by Sergius, a monk, 
whoſe libertine diſpoſition had made him forſake his cloiſter, and profeſſion, 
and engage in the ſervice of Cadiga, with whom he remained as a do- 
meſtic when Mahomet was taken to her bed. This monk was perfectly 
qualified, by his great learning, for ſupplying the defects which his maſ- 
ter, for want of a liberal education, laboured under, and which, in all 
probability, muſt have obſtructed the execution of his deſign. It was ne- 
ceſſary, however, that the religion they propoſed to eſtabliſh ſhould have 
a divine ſanction; and for this purpoſe Mahomet turned a calamity, with 
which he was afflited, to his advantage. He was often ſubje& to fits of 
he epilepſy, a diſeaſe. which thoſe whom it afflicts are deſirous to con- 
ceal ; Mahomet gave out therefore that theſe fits were trances, into which 
he was miraculouſly thrown by God Almighty, during which he was 
inſtructed in his will, which he was commanded to publiſh to the world. 
By this ſtrange tory, and by leading a retired, abſtemious, and auſtere 
life, he eaſily acquired a character for ſuperior ſanctity among his ac- 
quaintance and neighbours, When he thought himſelf ſufficiently forti- 
hed by the numbers and the enthuſiaſm of his followers, he boldly de- 
dare himſelf a prophet, ſent by God into the world, not only to teach 
his will, but to compel mankind to obey it. 3 

As we have already mentioned, he did not lay the foundation of his 
ſyſtein ſo narrow as only to comprehend the natives of his own country. 

His mind, though rude and enthuſiaſtic, was enlarged by travelling into 
diſtant lands, whoſe manners and ho he had made a peculiar ſtudy, 
He propoſed that the ſyſtem he eſtabliſhed ſhould extend over all the neigh- 
bouring nations, to whoſe doctrines and prejudices he had taken care to 
adapt it, Many of the inhabitants of the eaſtern countries were at this 
time much addicted to the opinions of Arius, who denied that Jeſus Chriſt 

was co-equal with God the Father, as is declared in the Athanaſian creed, 

Egypt and Arabia were filled with Jews, who had fled into theſe corners 

of the world from the perſecution of the emperor Adrian, who threatened 

the total extinction of that people. Ihe other inhabitants of theſe coun- 

tries were Pagans, Theſe, however, had little attachment to their decayed and 
derided idolatry ; and like men whoſe religious principle is weak, had given 
themſelves over to pleaſure and qr © or to the acquiſition of riches, 
to be the better able to indulge in the gratification; of ſenſe, which. 
logether with the doctrine of predeſtination, compoſed the ſole prin- 

con of their religion and philoſophy. Mahomet's ſyſtem was ex- 

actly ſuited to theſe three kinds of men. To zratify the two former, he 

declared that there was one God, who created the world and governed 
all things ãn it; that he had ſeut various prophets into the world to teach 

his will to mankind, among whom Moſes and Jeſus Chriſt were the molt 

eminent; but the endeavours of theſe had proved ineffectual, and God had. 
therefore now ſent his laſt and greateſt prophet, with a commiſſion more 

ample than what Moſes or Chriſt had been entruſted with. He had com- 
manded him not only to publith his laws, but to ſubdue thoſe who were 
. 4 3% : unwilling 
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unwilling to believe or obey them; and for this end to eſtabliſh a Ring- 
dom upon earth which ſhould propagate the divine law throughout by 
world; that God had deſigned utter ruin and deſtruction to thoſe who 
ſhould.refuſe to ſubmit to him; but to his faithful followers, he had give 
the ſpoils and poſſeſſions of all the earth, as a reward in this life, an hag 
provided for them hereafter a paradife of all ſenſual enjoyments, eſpecially 
thofe of love; that the pleafures of ſuch as died in propagating the faith, 
would be peculiarly intenſe, and vaſtly tranfcend thoſe of the reſt. Theſe, 


together with the prohibition of n ſtrong liquors (a reſtraint not 


very ſevere in warm climates), and the doctrine of predeſtination, were 
the capital articles of Mahomet's creed. They were no ſooner publiſhed 
than a vaſt many of his'countrymen embraced them with implicit faith, 
They were written by the prieſt we formerly mentioned, and 'compoſe a 


| book called the Koran, or Alkoran, by way of eminence, as we ſay the 


Bible, which means the Book. The perſen of Mahomet, however, was 
familiar to the inhabjtants of Mecca ; fo that the greater part of them 
were ſufficiently convinced of the deceit. The More enlightened and 
leading men entered into a deſign to cut him off; but Mahomet gettin 
notice of their intention, fled from his native city to Medina Tahmachi, 
or the City of the Prophet. The fame of his miracles and doctrine was, 
according to cuftom, greateſt at a diſtance, and the inhabitants of Medina 
received him with open arms. From this flight, which happened in the 
622 year of Chriſt, the fifty-fourth year of Mahomet's age, and the 
tenth" of his miniſtry, his followers, the Mahometans, compute their 
time, and the zra is called, in Arabic, Hegira, i. e. the Flight. « 

Mahomet, by the affiſtance of the inhabitants of Medina, and of others 
whom his inſinuation and addreſs daily attached to him, brought over all 
his countrymen to a belief, or at leaſt to an acquieſcence in his doctrines. 
The. ſpeedy propagation of his ſyſtem among the. Arabians was a new 
argument in its behalf among the inhabitants of Egypt and the Eaſt, 
who were previouſly diſpoſed to it. Arians, Jews, and Gentiles, all for- 
ſook their ancient faith, and became Mahometans. In a word, the con- 
tagion ſpread over Arabia, Syria, Egypt and Perſia; and Mahomet, 
from a deceitful hypocri e, became the moſt powerful monarch in his 
time. He was Kd king at Medina in the year 627, and after ſub- 
duing part of Arabia and Syria, he died in 632, leaving two branches of 
his race, both eſteemed divine among their ſubjects. Thel: were the caliphs 
of Perſia and of Egypt, under the laſt of which Arabia was included. 
The former of theſe turned their arms to the Eaſt, and made conqueſts of 
many countries. The caliphs of Egypt and Arabia directed their ravages 
towards Europe, and under the name of Saracens or-Moors (which they 
obtained becauſe they entered Europe from Mauritania, in Africa, the 
country of the Moors) reduced moſt of Spain, France, Italy, and the 
iflands in the Mediterranean. 5 

In this manner did the ſucceſſors of that impoſtor ſpread their religion 
and conqueſts over the greateſt Jo of Aſia, Africa, and Europe; and 
they ſtill give law to a very conſiderable part of mankind, | 
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The INDIAN and ORIENTAL ISLANDS. 
p ME JAPAN ISLANDS, Japan or Niphon, Bongo, Tonſa, and 
Dezima, form together what has been called the empire of AAN. 


dd are governed by a maſt deſpotic prince, who is ſometimes called wr 
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em and ſometimes king. They are ſituated about 1 5 miles eaft-of 
: :hina, 


and extend from the goth to the 4 yt degree of north latitude, and 

from the 1 zoth to the 147th of eaſt longitude. The chief town is Jeddo, 
in the oh degree of eaſt longitude, and the 36th of north latitude. | 

The ſoil and productions of the country are pretty much the fame with 
thoſe of China; and the inhabitants are famous for their lacker ware, 
known by the name of Japan. The iſlands themſelves are _ innac- 
ceſſible, through their high rocks and tempeſtuous ſeas; they are ſubje& to 
earthquakes, and have ſome volcanos. I have already inentioned the cir- 
cumſtance of the. Dutch expelling the Portugueſe from this painful trade: 
The Japaneſe themſelves ate the groſſeſt of all idolators, and fo irrecon- 
cileable to Chriſtianity, that it is commonly ſaid the Dutch, who are the 
only European people with whom they now trade, pretend themſelves to 
be no Chriſtians, and humour the Japaneſe in the moſt abſurd ſuperſtitions; 

Notwithſtanding all this compliance, the natives are very ſhy and rigorous _ 


in all their dealings with the Dutch, and Nagaſacci, in the ifland of Dezi- 


ma, is the only place where they are ſuffered to trade. The complexions - 
of the Japaneſe are in general yellowiſh, although ſome few, chiefly 
women, are almoſt white. Their narrow eyes, and high-eye-brows, are 
like thoſe of the Chineſe and Tartars; and their noſes are ſhort and 
thick, Their hair is univerſally black; and ſuch a ſameneſs of faſhion 
reigns throughout this whole empire, that the head-drefs is the ſame from 
the emperor to the peaſant. The faſhion of their cloaths has alſo remained 
the ſame from very high antiquity. They conſiſt of one or more looſe 
gowns, tied about the middle with a ſaſh. People of rank have them 
made of ſilk, but the lower claſs of cotton ſtuffs. Women generally wear 
a greater number of them than men, and · much longer, and have them 
more ornamented, often with gold or filver flowers woven into the ſtuff. 
Their houſes are built with upright poſts, croſſed and wattled with bam- 
boo, plaiſtered both without and within, and white-waſhed, They ge- 
nerally have two ſtories ; but the uppermoſt is low, and ſeldom inhabited. 
The roofs are covered with pantiles, large and heavy, but neatly made. 
The floors are elevated two feet from the ground, and covered with 
planks, on which mats are laid. They have no furniture in their rooms; 
neither tables, chairs, ſtools, benches, cupboards, or even beds. Their 
cuſtom is to fit down on their heels upon the mats, which are always 
ſoft and clean, Their victuals are ſerved up to them on a low board, 
raifed but a few inches from the floor, and one diſh only at a tine. Mir- 
rors they have, but never fix them up in their houſes as ornamental fur- 
niture : they are made of a compound metal, and uſed only at their toilets. 
Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of their winters, which obliges them tb 
warm their houſes from November to March, they have neither firp- 
places nor ſtoves; inſtead of theſe they uſe large copper pots ſtanding 
upon legs. Theſe are lined on the inſide with Joam, on which aſhes. are 


laid to ſome depth, and charcoal lighted upon them, which ſeems to be 


prepared in ſome manner which renders the fumes of it not at all dan- 
gerous. The firſt compliment offered to a ſtranger, in their houſes, is a 
diſh of tea, and a pipe of tobacco. Fans are uſed by both ſexes equally ; 
and are, within or without doors, their inſeparable companions. The 
whole nation are naturally cleanly ; every houſ-, whether public or pri- 
vate, has a bath, of- which conſtant and daily uſe is made by the whole 
family, Obedience to parents, and reſpect to ſuperiors, are the charac- 
teriſtics of this nation. Their ſalutations and converſations bet een equals - 
abound alſo with civility and politeneſs ; to this children are early ac: 
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cuſtomed by the example of their parents. Their penal laws are very ſo- 
vere; but puniſhments are ſeldom inflicted. Perhaps there is no country 
where fewer crimes againſt ſociety are committed. Commerce and ma- 


nufactures flouriſh here, though, as theſe people have few wants, they 


are not carried to the extent which we ſce in Europe. Agriculture is ſo 
well underſtood, that the whole country, even to the tops of the hills, 
is cultivated. They trade with no foreigners but the Dutch and Chi. 
neſe, and in both, caſes with companies of privileged merchants.— 
Beſides the ſugars, ſpices, and manufactured goods, which the Dutch ſend 
to Japan, they carry thither annually a of 200,000 deer ſkins, and 
more than 100,000 hides, the greateſt part of which they get from 
Siam, where they pay for them in money. The merchandiſe they ex- 
port from theſe iſlands, both for Bengal and Europe, conſiſt in gooe 
cheſts of copper, each weighing 120 pounds, and from 25 to 430,000 
weight of (amphor. Their profits on imports and exports are valued at 
40 or! 45 per cent. As the, Dutch company do not pay duty in Japan, 
either on their exports or 1mports, they ſend an annual preſent te 
the emperor, conſiſting of cloth, chintz, ſuccotas, cottons, Kaffe, and 
trinkets. | a | 

The LADRONE ISLANDS, of which the chieftown is ſaid to be Guam, 
eaſt longitude 140, north latitude 14: they are about twelve in number. 
The people took their name from their pilfering qualities, We.know 
nothing of them worth a particular mention, excepting that lord Anſon 


landed upon one of them (Tinian), where he found great refreſhment for 
' himſelf and his crew, | 


FORMOSA is likewiſe an oriental iſland. It is ſituated to the eaſt of 
China, near the province of-Fo-kien, and is divided into two parts by a 
chain of mountains, which runs through the middle, beginning at the 
ſouth coaſt, and ending at the north. This is a very fine iſland, and 
abounds with all the neceſſaries of life. That part of the iſland which 
ies to the welt of the mountains, belongs to the Chineſe, who conſider 


the inhabitants of the eaſtern parts as ſavages, though they are ſaid to be 
IE 


a very inoffenſive people. The inhabitants of the cultivated parts are 


the fame with the Chineſe, already deſcribed. The Chineſe have like- 


wiſe made themſelves maſters of ſeveral other iſlands in theſe ſeas, of 
which we ſcarcely know the names; that of Ainan is between ſixty. and 
ſeventy leagues long, and between fifty and fixty in breadth, and but 
twelve miles from the province of Canton. The original inh#bitants are 
a ſhy, cowardly people, and live in the moſt unwholefome part of the 
iſland, the coaſt and cultivated parts, which are very valuable, being 
poſſeſſed by the Chineſe. | | 

The PHILIPPINES, of which there are 1100 in number, lying in the 
Chineſe Sea (part of the Pacific Ocean,) zoo miles, ſouth-eaſt of China, 


of which Manilla, or Luconia, the chief, is 400 miles long and 200 


broad. The inhabitants conſiſt of Chineſe, Ethiopians, Malays, Spa- 
niards, Portugueſe, Pintados, or painted people, and Meſtes, a mixture 
of all theſe. The property of the iſlands belongs to the kiug of Spain, 
they having been diſcovered by Magellan, aud afterwards conquered by 
the Spaniards in the reign of Philip II. from whom they take their name. 
Their ſituation is ſuch, between the eaſtern and weſtern continents, tha! 
the inhabitants trade with Mexico and Peru, as well as with all the iſlands 
and places of the Eat Indies. Two ſhips from Acapulco, in Mexico, cart y 
en this commerce for t he Spaniards, who make 400 per cent. profit. The 
eountty is ſruitſul in all the neceſſaries of liſe, and beautiful to the eye. 
Veniſon of all kinds, buffaloes, hogs, ſheep, goats, and a particular 
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large ſpecies of monkeys, are found here in great plenty. The neſt of 
the bird faligan affords that difſolving jelly, which is ſo voluptuous a 
rarity at European tables. Many European fruits and flowers thrive ſur- 
riſingly in theſe iſlands. If a ſprig of an orange or lemon tree is plauted 
ere, it becomes within the year a fruit- bearing tree; ſo that the verdure 


and luxurianecy of the foil are almoſt incredible. The tree amet ſupplies the 
natives with water; and there is alſo a kind of cane, Which if cut yields fair 


water enough for a draught,” of whick there is plenty in the mbuntains, 


where water is moſt wanted. | 


The city of Manilla contaias about 3000 inhabitants; its port is Cavite, 
lying at the diſtance of three leagues, and defended by the caſt'e of St. 
Philip. In the year 1762, Manilla was reduced by the Engliſh under 


general Draper and admiral Corniſh, who took it by ſtorm, and humanely | 


ſuffered the archbiſhop, who was the 22 yiceroy, at the ſame time, 
to ranſom the place for about a million ſterling. The bargain, however, 


was ungenerouſly diſowned by him and the court ot Spain, f» that great 
part of the ranſom is ſtill unpaid. The Spaniſh government is ſettled / 
there, but the Indian inhabitants pay a capitation tax. The other iſlands, 


particularly Mindanao, the largeſt next to Manilla, are governed by petty 


princes of their own, whom they call ſultans. The ſultan of Mindanao 


is a Mahometan. - £ iT 

Upon the whole, though theſe iſlands are enriched with all the profu- 
ſion of nature, yet they are ſabje& to moſt dreadful earthquakes, thunder, 
rains, and lightning; and the ſoil is peſtered with many noxious and ve- 


nomous creatures, and even herbs and flowers, whoſe poiſons kill almoſt 


inſtantaneouſly." Some of their mountains are volcanoes. 


The MOLUCCAS, commonly called the SpIcE or Ctovr I6 * Ds. 


Theſe art not out of ſight of each other, and lie all within the com- 
paſs of twenty-five leagues to the ſouth of the Philippines, in 125 degrees 
of eaſt longitude,” and between one degree ſouth, and two north latitude, 


They are in number five, viz. Bachian, Machian, Motyr, Ternate, and 


Tydore. Theſe iflands produce neither corn nor rice, ſo that the inha- 
bitants live upon a bread made of ſagoe. Their chief produce conſiſts. of 
cloves, mace, and nutmegs, in vaſt quantities; which are monopolized 
by the Dutch with ſo much jealouſy, that they deſtroy the plants, leſt the 
natives ſnould ſell the ſupernamerary ſpices to other nations. Theſe iſlands,” 
after being ſubject to various powers, are now governed by three kings, 
ſubordinate to the Dutch. Ternate is the largeſt of theſe iſlands, though 
no more than thirty miles in circumference. The Dutch have here a fort 
called Victoria; and another called Fort Orange, in Machian. 
The BAN DA, or Nurx EGO ISsLAN ps, are ſituated between 129 and 128 
degrees eaſt longitude, and between four or five ſouth latitude, com- 
prehending the iſlands of Lantor, the chief town of which is Lantor, 
Polerong, Roſinging, Pooloway, and Gonapi. The chief forts belonging 


to the Dutch on theſe iſlands, are thoſe of Revenge and Naſſau. The 


nutmeg, covered with mace, grows on theſe iſlands only, and they are 
entirely ſubject to the Dutch. In ſeveral iſlands that lie near Banda and 
Amboyna, the nutmeg and clove would gr», becauſe, as naturaliſts tell 
us, birds, eſpecially doves and pigeons, ſwallow: the nutmeg and clove 
whole, and void them in the ſame ſtate; which is ont of the reafons why 
the Dutch declare war againſt both birds in their wild plantations. The 
great nutmeg harveſt is in June and Auguſt. | | 


AMBOYNA. This iſland, taken in a large ſenſe, is one, and the moſt 
9 


conſiderable, of the MoJuceas, which, in fact, it commands. It is ſitu - 
ated in the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, between the third and fourt a 
| "+ F'W48 degree 


ſummit above the level oß the ſea, is 13,344 feet, exceeding: in height the Peak of 
Tepsriff by 577 fee 1 3 0 e +: 
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degree of ſouth” latitude, and 120 leagues to the eaſtward of Batavia. 


. Amboyna is about ſeventy miles in circumference, and defended b 


f a 
Dutch ifon of 7 or 800 men, beſides ſmall forts, which otedrekuly 
clove plantations, It is well known, that when the Portugueſe were driven 
off this iſland, the trade of it was carried on by the Engliſh and Dutch; 
andthe barbarities of the latter in firſt torturing and then murdering the 
Engliſh, and thereby engroſſing the whole trade, and that of Banda, can 
never be forgotten; but will be tranſmitted as a memorial of Dutch 
infamy at that period to all poſterity. This tragical event happened in 
162 2. | a1 > ? #10 $108 
The iſland of 'CELEBES, or MacassAx, is ſituated under the equator, 
between the iſland of Borneo and the Spice Iflands, at the diſtance of 160 
leagues from Batavia, arid is goo miles long, and 200 broad. This iſland, 
notwithſtanding its heat, is rendered habitable by-breezes from the north, 
and periodical rains. Its chief product is pepper and opium ; and: the 
natives are expert in the ſtudy of een with a variety of which nature 
has furniſhed them. The Dutch have a fortification on this iſland; but 
the internal part of it is governed by three kings, the chief of whom re- 
ſides in the town of Macaſſar. In this, and indeed in almoſt al} the Oriental 
iflands, the inhabitants live in houſes built an large poſts, which are ac- 
ceſſible only by ladders, which they pull up in the night-time, for their 
ſecurity againſt venemous animals. They are ſaid to be hoſpitable and 
faithful, if not provoked. They carry on a large trade with the Chineſe. 
2 port of Jampoden is the moſt capacious of any in that part of the 
Id. 5 | | | 
The Dutch have likewiſe fortified GILORO and CERAM, two other 
ſpice iſlands lying under the equator, and will tak any ſhips that attempt ta 


traſſic in thoſe ſeas. - 


The SUNDA ISLANDS. Theſe are fituated in the Indian Ocean, 
between 93 and 120 degrees of eaſt longitude, and between eight de- 
grees north, and eight degrees ſouth latitude, comprebending; the iſlands 
of Borneo, Sumatra, Java, Bally, Lamboe, Banca, &c. The three firſt, 


from their great extent and importance, require to be ſeparately de- 


ſeribed. | 
"BORNEO is ſaid to be 800 miles long, and 700 broad, and is therefore 


thought to be the 0 iſland in the world. The inlauid partei the coun · 


try is marſny and unhealthy; and the inhabitants hve in towns built upon 
floats in the middlę of the rivers. The foil produces rice; cotton, canes, 
pper, camphor, the tropical fruits, gold, and excellent diamonds. The 
mous ouran-outang, one of which was diſſected by Dr. Tyſon at Oxford, 
is à native of this country, and is t ht, of all irratianal beings, ra 


reſemble a man the moſt, The original inhabitants are ſaid to live in the 
mountains, and make uſe of poiſoned darts; but the ſea · coaſt is governed 


by Mahometan princes: the chief port of this iſland is -Benjar-Maſſeen, 
and carries on a commerce with all trading nations. | 
"SUMATRA. has Malacca on the north, Borneo on the eaſt, and Java on 
the' ſouth-eaſt; from which it is ſeparated by the Straits of Sunda ; it is 
divided inte two equal parts by the equator, extending five degrees and. 


upwards north- weſt of it, and five on the ſouth-eafd; and is 1000 miles 


b 


long, and 0 broad. This iſland produces ſo much gold, that it is 


thought to de the Ophir *. mentioned in the ſcriptures ; but Mr. Marſden, 
There is à mountain in the ifland which is called Ophir by the Europeans, whoſe 
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jn tes fate hiſtory of the iland, thinks it was unknown to the ancients, 
Its chief trade with the Europeans lies in pepper, The,Engliſh Eaſt India 


company have two ſettlements here, Bencoolen and Fort-Marlborough; 


from whence they bring their chief cargoes of pepper. The king of 
Achen is the chief of the Mahometan princes- who potſeſs the ſea-coaſts. 
The interior parts are governed by pagan princes; and the natural pro- 
ducts of Sumatra are pretty much the ſame with thoſe of the adjacent 
iſlands. OH We ns hs tet Re recog a ad? 

Rain is very frequent here; ſometimes very heavy, and almoſt, always 


attended with thunder and lightning. Earthquakes. are not uncommon, 


and there are ſeveral volcanoes on the iſland. _ The people who inhabit 
the coaſt are Malays, who came hither from the peninſyla, of Malacca ; 
but the interior parts are inhabited by a very different people, and who have 
hitherto had no connexion with the Europeans. Their language and a4 
racter differ much from thoſe of the Malays; the latter/ufing the Arab 
character. The people between the diſtricts of the Engliſh company, and 
thoſe of the Dutch at Palimban, on the other fide the iſland, write on long 
narrow flips of the bark of a tree, with a plece of bamboo. They begin 
at the bottom, and write from the left hand to the right, contrary to the 
cuſtom of other eaſtern nations. Theſe inhabitants of the interior parts of 
Sumatra, are a free people, and live in ſmall villages, called Dooſans, inde- 
endent of each other, and governed each by its own chief, All of them 
ave laws, ſome written ones, by which they puniſh offenders, and termi- 
nate diſputes. They have almoſt all of them, particularly the women, 
large ſwellings in the throat, ſome nearly as big as a man's head, but in 
general as big as an oftrich's egg, like the goitres of the Alps. That part 
of this iſland which is called the Caſſia country, is well inhabited by a 
E called Battas, who differ from all the other inhabitants of Sumatra 
in language, manners, and cuſtoms. They have no king, but live in 
villages, independently of each other, and generally at variance with one 
1 their villages very ſtrongly with double fences of 
camphor plank pointed, and placed with their points projecting outwards z- 
and between theſe fences they place pieces of bamboo, hardened by fire, 
and likewiſe. pointed, which are concealed by the graſs, but which will 


run quite through a man's foot. Such of their enemies whom they take 


ic 


priſoners, they put to death aud eat, and their ſkulls they hang up as tro- 


n in the houſes where the unmarried men and boys eat and ſleep.— 


hey allow of polygamy: à man may purchaſe as many wives as he 


pleaſes ; but their number ſeldom exceeds eight. All their wives live in 


the ſame houſe with the huſband, and the houſes have no partition; but 


each wife has her ſeparate. fire place. It is from this conatry that moſt of 


the caflia ſent to Europe is produced. The caſſia tree grows to fifty or 


ſixty feet, with a ſtem of about two feet in diameter, and a beautiful and re- 


gular ſpreading head. Within about ninety miles of Sumatra. is the iſland 
of ENGANHDO, which is very little known; on account of the terrible rocks 


and breakers which entirely ſurround it. It is inhabited by naked ſavages, 


who are tall and well made, and who generally appear armed with Jances 
and clubs, and ſpeak a different language from the inhabitants of any of 
the neighbouring iſlands. 7 "#434 

The greateſt part of JAVA belongs to the Dutch, who have here erected 
a kind of commercial monarchy, the capital of which is Batavia, a noble 
and populous ciry, lying in the latitude of fix degrees ſouth, at the mouth 


of the river Jucata, and furniſhed with one of the fineſt harbouys in the 


world. The town itſelf is built in the manner of thoſe in Holland, and 


about a league and a half in circumference, with five gates, and ſur- 
3A4 round 
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rounded by regular fortifications ; but its ſuburbs are ſaid to be ten mes 
more populous than Itſelf. The government hete is a mixture of [eaſtern 
magnificence and European police, and held'by the Dutch. governor-gene- 
ral of the Indies. When he appears 'abroad, he is attended by his guards 
and, officers, and with a ſplendor ſuperior to that of any European poten- 
tate, except upon ſome ſolemn occaſions., This city is as beautiful as it is 
ſtrong, and its fine canals, bridges, and avenues, render it a moſt agreeable 
reſidence. The deſcription of it, its government, and public edifices, 
have employed whole volumes. The citadel, where the governor has his 

palace, commands the town and the ſuburbs, which are inhabited by natives 
of almoſt every nation in the world 7 the Chineſe reſiding in this iſſand 
are eomputed at 100,000; but about 30, oco of that nation were bar- 
b: rouſly maſſacred, without the ſmalleſt offence ever proved upon them, 
in 1740. This maffacte was too unprovoked and deteſtable to be de- 
fended even by the Dutch, who, when the governor arrived in Europe, 
ſent him back to be tried at Batavia; but he never has been heard of ſince. 
A Dutch garriſon of zoo men conſtaptiy refides at Batavia, and about 
2 troops are quartered in the iſlahd and the neighbourhood of the 
| The ANDAMAN and NICOBAR iflands. Theſe iſlands lie at the en- 
trance of the Bay of Bengal, and furniſh! proviſions, conſiſting of tropical 
fruits and other neceſſaries, for the ſhips that touch there. They are 
otherwiſe too inconſiderable to he mentioned. They are inhabited by a 


harmleſs, inoffenſive, but idolatrous people. N 
"CEYLON. This ifland, though not the largeſt, is thought to be by 
nature, the richeſt and fineſt iſland in the world. It is ſituated in the Indian 
Ocean, near Cape Comorin ; the ſouthern extremity of the Hither Penin- 
ſula of India, being ſeparated from the coaſt of Coromandel by a narrow 
| ſtrait, and is 250 miles long, and 200 broad. The natives call it, with 
ſome ſhew of reaſon, the terreſtrial paradiſe ; and it produces, beſides 
excellent fruits of all kinds, long pepper, fine cotton, ivory, ſilk, to- 
bacco, ebony, muſk, cryſtal, faltpetre, ſulphur, lead, fron, ſteel, cop- 
per; befides cinnamon, gold, and filver, and all kinds of precious ſtones, 
except diamonds. All kinds of fowl and fiſh abound here. Every part of 
the iſland is well wooded and watered ; and beſides ſome curious animals 
peculiar to itſelf, it has plenty of cows, buffaloes, goats, hogs, deer 

ares, doge, and other quadrupeds. The Ceylon elephant is preferred 
to all others, eſpecially if 04 but feveral noxious animals, ſuch as 
ſerpents and ants, are likewiſe found here. The chief commodity of the 
_ ifland, js its cinnamon, which is by far the beſt in all Afia. Though its 
trees grow in great profuſion, yet the beſt is found in the neighbourhood 
of Columbo, the chief ſettlement of the Dutch, and Negambo. The 
middle of the country is mountainous and woody, ſo that the rich and 
beautiful vallies are left in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch, who have in a man- 
ner ſhut up the king in his capital city, Candy, which ſtands on a moun- 
tain in the middle ofthe iſland, ſo that he has ſcarcely any communication 
with other nations, or any property in the riches of his own dominions, 
The deſcendants of the ancient inhabitants are called Cinglaſſes, who, 
though idolators, value themſelves upon maintaining their ancient laws 
and cuſtoms. They are, in general, a ſober, inoffenſive people, and are 
mingled with Moorg, Malabars, Portugueſe, and Dutch, 1 | 

It may be here proper to obſerve, that the cinnamon-tree, which is a 
native of this iſland, has two, if not three barks, which form the true cin- 
namon; the trees of a middling growth and age afford the beſt ; and the 
body of the tree, which, when ſtripped, is white, ſerves for building and 


- "other. 
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other uſes, In 1656, the Dutch were invited by the nat ves of this de- 
licious iſland, to defend them againſt the Portugueſe, whom they expelled, 
and have monopolized it ever ſince to themſelves. Indeed, in January 
1782, 'Trincamale, the chief ſea-port of the iſland, was taken by the 


Engliſh, but ſoon afterwards retaken by the French, and reſtored to the 


Dutch by the laſt treaty of peace. 


The MALDIVES. 1 heſe are a vaſt cluſter of ſmalliflands or little rocks 
juſt above the water, lying between the equator and eight degrees north © 


latitude, near Cape Comorin. They are chiefly reſorted to by the Dutch, | 


whodrive on a profitable trade with the natives for couries, a kind of ſmall 
ſhells, which go, or rather formerly went for money upon the coaſts of 

Guinea and other parts of Africa. The cocoa of the Maldives is an ex- 

cellent commodity in a medicinal capacity: „ Of this tree (ſays. a well- 

informed author) they build veſſels of twenty or thirty tons; their hulls, . 
'maſts, fails, rigging, anchors, cables, proviſions, and firing, are all from 
this uſeful tree.” i Se: | 


We have already mentioned BOMBAY, on the Malabar coaſt, in ſpeak= { 


ing of India. With regard to the language of all the Oriental iſlands,.. 


nothing certain can be ſaid. Each ifland has a particular tongue; but the 


Malayan, Chineſe, Portugueſe, Dutch, and Indian. words, are ſo frequent 
among them, that it is difficult for an European, who is not very expert 
in thoſe. matters, to Know the radical language. The ſame may be almoſt > 
ſaid of their religion; for though its original is certainly Pagan, yet it is 
intermixed with many Mahometan, Jewiſh,” Chriſtian, and other foreign 
ſuperſtitions. | | 888 „ e 
The ſea which ſeparates the ſouthern point of the peninſula of Kamt- 
ſchatka from Japan, contains a number ot iſlands in a poſition from north- 
north-eaſt to ſouth. ſouth-weſt, which are called the KURILE ISLANDS... 


They are upwards of twenty in number, are all mountainous, and in feve- 
ral of them are volcanoes and hot ſprings. The principal of theſe iſlands ; 


are inhabited; but ſome of the little ones are entirely deſert and unpeo- 
pled. They differ much from each other, in reſpect both to their ſjtustion 
and natural conſtitution. The foreſts in the more northern ones, are- 


compoſed of laryx and pines; thoſe to the ſouthern produce canes, bam - 
boos, vines, &c. In ſome of them are bears and foxcs. The ſea-otter 6 | 
85 


pears on the coaſts of all theſe iſlands, as well as whales, ſea- horſes, ſea 


and other amphibious animals. Some of the inhabitants of theſe iſlands 


have a. great likeneſs to the Japaneſe, in their manners, language, and 
rſonal appearance; others very much reſemble the Kamtſchadales, 
he northern iſlands acknowledge the ſovereignty of the empire of Ruſſia; 


but thoſe to the fouth pay homage to Japan. The Kurilians diſcover 


much humanity and probity in their conduct, and are courteous and hoſ- 
pale; but adverfity renders them timid, and prompts them to ſuicide. 

"hey have a particular veneration for old age. They reverence an old 
man whoever he be, but have an eſpecial affection for thoſe of their re- 
ſpective families. Their language is agreeable to the ear, and they ſpeak 
and pronounce it flowly. The men are employed in hunting, fiſhing for 
ſea animals and whales, and catching fowl. Their canoes are made of 


the wood that their foreſts produce, or that the ſea caſts upon their ſhores. 
The women have charge of the kitchen, and make clothes. In the 
northern iſles they ſew," and make different claths of the thread of nettles. 
The ſouthern iſſanders are more refiged and poliſhed than the northern, 
and carry on a ſort of commeice with Japan, whither they export whale- - 
oil, furs, and eagles feathers to fledge arrows with. In return, they bring 
Japaneſe utenſils of metal and varniſhed wood, ſkillers, ſabres, different 


ſtuffs, ornaments of luxury and parade, tobicgo, all ſorts of trinkets, and 
{mall wares, . . AFRI- 
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' natives; ih theſe ſcorching” Tegions,, worſe! as 


{ baſe being the northern part of it, which runs along the ſhores'of 
| [ Mediterranean, and the 
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* (miez, the third 225 Glbon of the 2 is e e- 
ſented as bearing ſome reſemblance to the form. of a pyramid, 
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oint or t of the Pyramid, the Cape of God 
Hope. Africa is a peninſula of a ptodigious extent, ined to-Aſia nh by 
a neck of land, about fixty miles over, between the Red Sea and * e- 
diterranean, uſually called the iſthmus of Sutz, and its an, in 97 

north to ſouth, from Cape Bona in the Mediterranean, egg 
north, to the Cape of Good in 34-7 ſouth latitude, is 43201 mi 
| andthe broadeſt art from Cape Verd, in -20.deg. W. lon. to Cape Guar- 
dafui, near the ſtraits of Babel- Mandel, 1-26 eaſt 2 is. 3,500 
miles from eaſt to weſt. It is bounded | on ing north by the Mediterran 
Sex, Which ſeparates it ws — on the caſt RA * Iſthmus of Suez, 
' the Red Sea, and the Indta Ocean; which'divides it from Afia; on the 


ſouth by the Southerd Oetau; and on tlie welt y the great Atla 
Ocean, which ſeparates it ſtom Americs. As the equator f Grice this 7 
| tenſive country almoft in the middle, and the far gr part of f 
wichin che tröpics the heut is in many places melt bal pe to 8 
European; it being there inertaſed by the rays of the ſun, N vaſt e- 
ſerts of burning ſancls. e coaſta, der and banks of rivers, fuch. 
as the Nile, are A fertile; and mot Parts of op are inha- 
bitech s-far from being ſo: Eu Aſia. From 


peſt to find. Ken a variety of kli- 
y parts of Africa, ſnow ſeldom falls in the plains; and it 
never found but on the tops of the Higheſt mountains, The 


pe& that marble 
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+ ſhould-melt, and flow in liquid ſtreams, as. that wa freezing ſhoyld 
2 its e be ele by'the ot, N How, become te 
* | 
' «The moſteonfiderable: tivers in ie Ire the Niger, which aw i 5 
the Athuitie or weſtern ocean. at Senegal, het a Lor 2800 9 n 
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Ts is nnn Kiſkcniel PE, impoſſible 10 Afeettäin. For, ber Mr. 
Wee, communications to the Aſricau Aſſociation) both th riſe and termination of 


— 44 


| Niger are unknown, but the courſe! is from: eaſt to welt, So 5 is its rapidi ty, 


: 


ö 


& 1 
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no veſſel can afrend its ſtream: aud ſucks. the Want of Hill, or ſuch the abfence of 
cammertial inducements among the nations who inhabit its borders, that even with the 
current, neither veſſels noi boats are ſeen to navigate. In one place, indeed, the tra- 
voller finds accommodations for the-paſlage of himſelf and of Nis goods; but even there, 
pwgh the ferrymen, by the inculgerice of the fultan of Cana, are exempted from 
taxcs, the boat which contains the merchandize is nothing more than an ill- conſtructed 
raft. for the planks are faſtened to the timbers with ropes, and the ſeams are cloſcd 
both within and without, by a plaiſter ef tough clay, of which a large proviſion is al- 
ways carried on the'raft, for the purpoſe of excluding the ſtream wherever its ie 
is obſerved. 

The depth: of the river at the place of paſſage; which is more than days vs 
to the ſouth of the city of Caſhna, the capital of the empire of. that name, i 
_ at'twenry-three or twenty-four feet Engliſh. 

Its width is ſuch, that even at the iſland of Gongoo, where the ferrymen reſide, the 
ſaund of the Idudeſt voice from the northern ſhore is fearcely heard; and 20 Tombuc- 
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between Abyflinia and Monomotapa, and are ſtill higher | thoſe of 


spe of Good Hope, fo denorinated by the Portugueſe, when they firſt 
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- Increaſes and decreaſes as the Nile, fertifiſes the country, andyhas grains 
of goldin cons Þ nate of it. The Gambia and Senegal are only branches 

of this river. e Nile which dividing Egypt into two parts, difcharges 

jelf into the Mediterranean, after a prodigious courfe-from its fource wn 

Abyſſinia. © The moſt confiderable mountains in Africa are the Atlas, a 

ridge extending from the weſtern ocean, to which it gives the name of 

Atlantic Ocean as far as Egypt, and had its name from a kingof Maurita- 

nia a great lover of aſtronomy, who uſed to obſerve the ttats from its 

ſun mit ; on which account, the-poets reprefent him as bearing the heavens 

on his ſhonlders. The Mountains of the Moon, extending themſelves bs 


Atlas. "Thoſe of Sierra Leona, or the Mountaih of the Liens, which 
divide Nigghtia from Guinea, and extend as far as Ethiopia. Theſe were 
ſtyled by the ancients the Mountains of God, on account of their being 
ſubject to thunder and lightning. The Peak of Teneriffe, which the 
Dutch make their firſt meridian, is: abdut two miles high, in the form 
of à ſugar · loaf, and is fituated on an iſland of the ſame name near the coaſt. 
The moſt notid capes, or promontories, in this country, are Cape Verd., 
{&called; berauſe me land is always covered with green trees and moſſy 
ground. It is che meſt weſterly point of the continent of Africa, © The 


went round it in 1498, and diſcovered the paſſage to Aſta. It is the ſouth 
entremity of Africa, in the conntry of the Hottentots 7 at preſent in the 
poſleſſion of the Dutch, and the general rendezwus of ſhips of every na- 
ton who trade ta India, being about Half way hn Europe. Tbere is 
put one ſtrait in Africa, which is called Babel- Mandel, and joins the Red 
Sea with the Indian Ocean. — 1 ä 


The ftuation of Africa for commer̃ee is extremely fryoutable, ſanding: Wi 
av it were in the centre of the globe, and having thereby # much nexrer” 1 
communication with Europe, Aſia, ad America, than any of the other 


quarters has with the reſt, That it abounds with gold, we have not only 

the teſtimony of the Portugueſe, the Dutch, the Englifh, and the French, 
ho have ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, but that of the moſt authen- 

tic hiſtorians. © It is, however, the misfortune of Aﬀeiea, that; though it 
has 10,0 miles of fea-coaft; with noble, large, deep rivers; it ſhonld' 1 
have no navigation, nor receive any benefit from them; and thar it ſnould 1 
be inhabited by an innumerable- people, ignorant of commerce, and of . 
each ather. At the mouths of thefe rivers are the more excellent harbours, 4 
deep, ſafe, calm, and ſheſtered from the wind, and capable uf being made 1 
perfectly ſecure by fortifications ; but quite deſtitute of ſhipping,. trade, . 
and merchants, even where there is plenty of merchandife. In ſhort, | b- 
Africa, though a full quarter of the globe, ſtored with an inexhauſtible 
treaſure, nd. capable, under proper improvements, of producing ſo many 
things "delightful, as well as convenient, within itſelf, ſeems to be almoſt 
entirely neglected, not only by the natives, who are quite unſolicitous of 
reaping the benefits which nature has provided for them, but alſo by the 
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as being that of the Thames at Weſtminſter. In the rainy ſeaſon it ſwells above its 
banks, and not only floods the adjacent lands, but often ſweeps before it the cattle and 
cottages of the ſhort-ſighted, or too confident, inhabitants. 

That the people who live in the neighbourhood of the Niger ſhould refuſe to profit 
by its navigation, may juſtly ſurpriſe To traveller; but much greater is his aſtoniſh- 
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ment, when he finds that even the food which the bounty of the ſtream would give, 
is uſeleſsly offered to their acceptance; for ſuch is the want of {kill, or ſuch the ſett ed 
diſlike of the — to this ſort of proyyion, that the fiſh with which the river abounds, 


we leſt in 


urbed poſſeſſion of its waters. 
Procecdings of the Africay Aſſociation, p. 133186. 


% 


more 


* 


o 
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the Saracens made a ſudden conqu 


more civiliſed Europeans who are ſettled in it, particularly the Portu- - 


e, wy 
9 Africa once contained ſeveral kingdoms and ſtates, eminent for the li- 
beral arts, for wealth and power, and the moſt extenſive commerce. The 
kingdoms of Egypt and Ethiopia, in particular, were much celebrated; 
and the rich and powerful ſtate of Carthage, that once formidable rival 
to Rome itſelf, extended her commerce to every part of the then known 


world; even the Britiſh ſhores were viſited by her fleets, till Juba, who 


was king of Mauritania, but tributary to the republic of Carthage, un- 


| happily called in the Romans, who, with the aſſiſtance of the Mauritani- 


ans, ſubdued Carthgge, and by degrees, all the neighbouring kingdoms and 
ſtates... After this the natives, conſtantly, plundered, -and conſequently im- 
poveriſhed, by the governors ſent from Rome, neglected theirgrade, and 
cultivated no more of their lands than might ſerve for their ſubſiſtence. 
Upon the decline of the Roman empire, in the fiſth century, the north of 
Africa was over-run by the Vandals, who contributed ſtill more to the 
deſtruction of arts and ſciences; aps to add to this country's calamity, 
of all the coaſts of Egypt and Bar- 

ary, in the ſeventh century. Theſe were ſucceeded by the Turks; and 
both being of the Mahometan religion, whoſe profeſſors carried deſolation 


with them wherever they came, the ruin of that once flouriſhing part of 


the world was thereby completed. Tt Ys eee CONES TT ARE 
The inhabitants of this continent, with reſpect to religion, may be di- 


vided into three ſorts; namely, Pagans, Mahometans, and Chriſtians. 


The firſt are the wee poſſeſſing the greateſt part of the coun- 
try, from the tropic of Cancer to the Cape of Good Hope, and theſe are 
generally black. The Mahometans, who are of à tawny complexion, 


pPoſſeſs Egypt, and almoſt all the northern ſhores of Africa,” or what is 
the 


called rbary coaſt. The people of Abyſſinia, or the Upper Ethi- 
opia, are denominated Chriſtians, but retain many Pagan and Jewiſh rites. 
ere are alſo ſome ſews on the north of Africa, who manage all the lit- 


tile trade that part of the country is poſſeſſed of. 


There are ſcarcely any two nations, or indeed any two of the learned, 
that agree in the modern diviſions of Africa; and for this very reaſon, 
that ſcarcely any traveller has penetrated into the heart of the country; 
and conſequently we muſt acknowledge our ignorance of the bounds, and 
even the names of ſeveral. of the inland nations, which may be ſtill 
reckoned among the unknown and er - the world; but 
according to the beſt accounts and conjectures, Africa may be divided ac- 
cording to the following table: | | 


N Barbary: 


*%, 


A F R 


| ki | & | & | Square = it. andjviff. of 2 1 
| Nations. & | 5 Niles Chief Cities, | bear, fr. time frm. Religions 1 
ö | 8 ; Lond. Landon. | : 
—— | ——_— — — — — — — 
Morocco, 
| [Tafiter, be 500) 480 219,400 Fez 1080S... ſo 24 aft. Mahom. 
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rincipal iſlands of Africa lie in the Indian ſeas and Atlantic Ocean ; 
of whi meſh the following belong to, or trade with, the Europeans, and: ſerve 
to refreſh their a Ja to and from India: : 
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Having given the reader ſome idea of Africa, in general, with i, 
1 kingdoms, and their ſuppoſed dimenſions, we ſhall now wok as 
it under the three grand diviſions : firſt, Egypt; ſecondly,-the ſtates of 
Barbary, ſtretching alon the coaſt of the Mediterranean, from Egypt in 
the eaſt, to the Atlantic Ocean, weſt ; and laſtly, that part of Africa, be- 
tween the tropic of Cancer and the Cape of Good Hope; the laſt of theſe 
diviſions, indeed, is vaſtly greater than the other two; but the nations, 
"which it contains, are ſo little known, and fo barbarous, and, like all bar- 
barous nations, ſo ſimilar in moſt reſpects to one another, that they may, 
without impropriety, be thrown under one general head. 
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Miles. Degrees. . Miles. 


Length | 600 20 and 32 north latitude. 35 
Breadth 250 { AER 118 and 36 caſt longitude. ie 
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1 £ T is bounded by the Mediterranean Sea North ; 

BoitͤbaAkizs. JI the Red Sea, Eaſt; by Abyſſinia, or the Upper Ei. 
ia, on the South; and by the Deſert of Barca, and the unknown parts 
Africa, Weſt. | | TY 


Diviſions. | Subdiviſions, Chief 8 3 
| fs D Cairo, E. lots 
" 3 2. N. lat. 30. 


Northern diviſion contains I Lower Egypt ä 
| | | Roſetto 
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Damietta 


Sout bern : Hvibon-conteln \ Upper Egypt | ö oy ak 


Arx. I It is obſerved by M.Volney, that during 8 months of the yeat᷑ (from 
March to November) the heat is almoſt inſupportable by an European. 
During the whole of this ſeaſon, the air is inflamed, the ſky ſparkling, 

and the 2 oppreſſive to all unaccuſtomed to it. The other months are 
more temperate. The ſoutherly winds which ſometimes blow in Egypt, 
are by the natives called poiſenous winds, or the bot winds of the Deſert. 
They are of ſuch extreme heat and aridity, that no animated body expoſed 
to them can withſtand their fatal influence. During the three days which it 
generally laſts, the ſtreets are deſerted; and woe to the traveller whom this 
wind ſurprizes remote from ſhelter: when it exceeds three days, it is in- 
ſupportable. Very frequently the inhabitants are almoſt bſinded with 
driſts of ſand. Theſe evils are remedied by the riſing and overflowing of 

the Nile. 75 | 

So1L axD PRODUCE.] Whoever is in the leaſt acquainted with litera- 
ture, knows that the vaſt fertility of Egypt is not owing to rain (little 
falling in that country,) but to the annual overflowing of the Nile. It 
begins to rife when the ſun is vertical-in; Ethiopia; lg | val r 
fall there, viz, from the latter end of May to September, and en 
FFT a Kober. 


the annual rains 
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Ogober. At the height of its flood in the Lower Egypt, nothing is to 


be ſeen in the plains, but the tops of foreſts and fruit - trees, their towus 


and villages being built upon eminences either natural or artificial. 
When the river is at its proper height, the inhabitants celebrate a kind of 
jubilee, with all ſorts of feftivities; The banks or mounds which con- 
fine it, are cut by the Turkiſh baſha, attended by his grandees; but accord- 
ing to captain Norden, who was preſent on the occaſion, the acle 
is not very magnificent. When the banks are cut, the water is ſed into 
what they call the Chalis, or grand canal, which runs through Cairo, 
from whence it is diſtributed into cuts, for ſupplying their fields aud gar- 
dens. This being done, and the waters beginning to retire, ſuch js the 
fertility of the ſoil, that the labour of the huſbandman is next to nothing. 
He throws his wheat and barley into the ground in October and May. 
He turns his cattle out to graze in November, and in about fix weeks, 
nothing can be more charming than the profpe&t which the face of the 
country. preſents, in riſing corn, vegetables, and verdure of every fort. 
Oranges, lemons, and fruits, perfume the air. The colture of pulſe, 
melons, ſugar canes, and other plants, which require moiſture, is ſup- 
plied by ſmall but regular cuts from ciſterns and reſervoirs. Dates, plan- 
tanes, grapes, figs, and palm trees, from which wine is made, are here 
plentiful, March and April are the harveſt months, and they produce 
three crops; one of lettuces and cucumbers (the latter being the chief 
food of the inhabitants,) one of corn, and 'one of melons, The Egyp- 
tian paſturage is equally prolific, moſt of the quadrupeds producing two 
at a time, and the ſheep four lambs a year. 

AninaLs.] Egypt abounds in black cattle; and it is ſaid, that the 
inhabitants employ every day 200,000 oxen in raiſing water for their 
grounds. They have a fine large breed of aſſes, upon which the Chriſti- 
ans ride, thoſe people not being ſuffered Oy Turks to ride on any other 
beaſt, The Egyptian horſes are very ; they never trot, but walk. 
well, and gallop with gens ſpeed, turn ſhort, ſtop in a moment, and are 
extremely tractable. The hippopotamus, or river horſe, an amphibious 
animal, reſembling an ox in its hinder parts, with the head like a horſe, 
is common in Upper. Egypt. Tygers, has camels, antelopes, apes, 
with the head like a dog, and the rat, called ichneumon, are natives of 
Egypt. The camelion, a little animal ſomething reſ-mbling a lizard, 
that changes colour as you ſtand to look upon him, is found here as well 
as in other countries. The crocodile was formerly thought peculiar to 
this country; but there does not ſeem to be any material difference between 
it and the alligators of India and America: They are both amphibious 
animals, in the form of a lizard, and grow till they are about twenty feet 
in length, and have four ſhort legs, with large feet armed with claws, and 
their backs are covered with a kind of impenetrable ſcales like armour. 
The crocodile waits for his prey in the ſedge, and other cover, on the fides 
of rivers; and, pretty much reſembling the trunk of an old tree, ſome- 


times ſurpriſes the unwary traveller with his fore paws, or beats him down 


with his tail, 1 

This country produces likewiſe great numbers of eagles, hawks, peli- 
cans, and water-fowls of all kinds. The bis, a creature (according to 
Mr. Norden) fomewhat reſembling a duck, was deified by the ancient 
Egyptians tor its deſtroying ſerpents and peſtiferous inſets. They were 
thought to be peculiar to Egypt, but a ſpecies of them is ſaid to have 


been lately diſcovered in other parts of Africa, Oſtriches are common 


here, and are fo ſtrong, that the Arabs ſometimes ride upon their backs. 


tinent, 


The Ceraſtes or horned viper inhabits the greateſt part of the eaſtern con 
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tinent, eſpecially the deſert ſandy parts of it. It abounds in Syria, in tf. 
rte 3 484 in Africa: this pete to be the aſpſe ich lerne. 
employed to procure her death. Alexandria, plentifully ſupplied by 
water, muſt then have had fruit of all kinds in its gardens. The baſkets of 
figs mult have come from- thence, and the aſpic, or Ceraſtes, that was hid 
in them from the adjoining deſert, where there are plenty to this day. 
Por oLATIOx, MANNERS, at As the population of Egypt is al- 
Tons, AND DIVERSIONs. F moſt confined to the banks of the 
Nile, and the reſt of the country inhabited by Arabs, and other nations, 
we can ſay little upon this head with precifion. It ſeems, however, to be 
certain, that Egypt is at preſent not-near ſv populous as formerly, and 
that its depopulation is owing to the inhabitants being ſlaves to the Turks. 
They are, however, ſtill very numerous; but kwhat has been ſaid of the 
louſneſs of Cairo, as if it contained two millions, is a mere fiction. 
The deſcendants of the original Egyptians are an ill-looking ſlovenly 
people, immerſed in indolence, and are diſtinguiſhed by the name of Cop. 
tis: in their complexions they are rather ſun-burnt than ſwarthy or black. 
Their anceſtors were once Chriſtians, and in general they ſtill pretend to 
be of that religion; but Mahometaniſm is the prevailing worſhip among 
the natives. Thoſe who inhabit the villages and fields, at any conſiderable 
diſtance from the Nile, conſiſt of Arabs. or their deſcendants, who are of 
a deep, ſwarthy complexion, and they are repreſented by the beſt autho- 
rities, as retaining the patriarchal tending their flocks, and many of them 
without any fixed place of abode. The Turks, who reſide in Egypt, re- 
tain all their Ottoman pride and inſolence, and the Turkiſh habit, to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Arabs and Coptis, who dreſs very plain, 
their chief finery being an upper garment of white linen, and linen draw- 
ers; but their ordinary dreſs is of blae linen, with a long cloth coat, 
either? over or under it. The Chriſtians and Arabs of the meaner kind 
content themſelves with a linen or woollen wrapper, which they fold, 
blanket-like. round their body. The Jews wear blue leather flippers, 
the other natives of their country wear red, and the foreign Chriſtians 
yellow. The dreſs of the women is tawdry and unbecoming; but their 
clothes are filk, when they can afford it; and ſuch of them as are not ex- 
poſed to the ſun, have delicate complexions and features. The women are 
not admitted to the ſociety of men. even at table. When the rich are 
defirous of dining with one of their wives, they give her previous notice, 
who accordingly prepares the moſt delicate diſhes, and receives her lord with 
the greateſt attention and reſpect. The women of the lower claſs uſually 
remain ſtandiug, or ſeated in a corner of the room, while their huſband is 
at dinner, ond preſent him with water to waſh, and help him at the table. 
The Coptis are generally excellent accomptants, and many of them live 
by teaching the other natives to read and write. Their exerciſes and di- 
verfions are much the ſame as thoſe made uſe of in Perfia, and other Afiatic 
dominions. All Egypt is over-run with jugglers, fortune-tellers, mounte- 
banks, and travelling ſlight-of-handmen. | | 
RzLi6iov.] To what I have already ſaid concerning the religion of 
Egypt, it is proper to add, that the bulk of the Mahometans are enthu- 
ſiaſts, and have among them their /antos, or fellows who pretend to a ſu- 
| FRE degree of holineſs, and without any ceremony intrude into the beſt 
uſes, where it would be dangerous to turn them out. The Egyptian 
Turks mind religious affairs very little, and it would be hard to fay what 
ſpecies of Chriſtianity is profeſſzd of the Chriſtian Coptis, which are here 
numerous, but they — themſe 
enem es to that of Rome, In religious, and indeed many civil ns 
£ d they 


ves to be of the Greek church, and- 


a er One 


they are under, the jurifdiftion. of the patriarch, of Aleiand5ia, who by 


the dint of money generally purchaſes a protection at the Ottoman 


court. * 5 BEA . 977 . 24 as”: CT a 
Lan cUu AGB.] The Coptic is the moſt ancient language of Egypt. 
This was ſucceeded by the Greek, about the time of Alexatider the 


Great; and that bv the Arabic; upon the commentement of the califate, 


when the Arabs diſpoſſeſſed the Greeks of Egypt. The Arabic, or Ara- 


1 


dern Greek contitiue to be ſpoken. | 


LeANNIN G AND LEARNED Mien.) Though it is paſt diſpute that the. 


Greeks derived all their knowledge from the ancient Egyptians, yet ſcarce · 


ly 4 veſtige of it remains corn Þ eir deſcendants. This is owing to the 
8 ahometad maſters; but here it i; proper. 


bigotry and ighorance of their | | 
to make one obſervation; which is of general uſe, The califs of Saraceus 


who ſubdued Egypt, were of three kinds. The firſt, who were the imme - 


diate ſucceffors o Mationier, made war from conſcience and principle, 
n all kinds of literature, 5 the Koran; and hence it was, 
that when they took poſſeſſion of 


plied for ſonie months in cooking their victuals, and warming theit baths. 

he ſame fate dttended upon the other magnificent Egyptian libraries, 
The califfs of the ſecond race were men of taſte and learning, but of a 
peculiar ſtrain. They bought up all the manvſcripty that ſurvived the 
general conflagration, relating to aſtroriomy, medicine, arid ſome uſeleſs 
dard of ohilofophy ; but they had no taſte for the Greek arts of archi- 
tecture, {culpture, painting, or poetry, and learning was confined to 
their owh courts and colleges; without ever 1 its way back to Egypt. 
The lower race of califs, W thoſe who called themfclves calils of 
Egypt, diſgraced human nature; and the Turks have rivetted the chains 
of barbarous ignorance which they impoſed, | 


All the learning therefore poſſeſſed by the modeth Egypt ians conſiſts 


in arithmetical calculations for the diſparch of buſineſo, the jargon of 
aſtrology, a few noſtrums in medicine, and ſome knowledge of Arabeſque, 
or the Mahometan religion. Ways 
Cur1ostTIPS AND ANTIQUITIES.] Fer abounds more with theſe 
than perhaps any other part of the world. Irs pyramids have bern often 
deſcribed, Their antiquity is beyond the reſearches of hiſtory itſelf, and 
their original uſes are till unknown. The bafis of the largeſt covers 
eleven acres of ground, and its perpendicular height is 500 feet, but if 
tneaſured obliquely to the terminating point, 700 feet. It contains a 
toom thirty-four feet long, and ſeventeen broad, in which is a mai ple 
cheſt, but without either cover or contents, ſuppoſed to have been deſigned 
for the tomb of the founder. In ſhort, the pyramids of Egypt are the 
moſt ſtupendons, and, to appearance, the moſt uſeleſs ſtructures that ever 
were raited by the hands of men. | EY 
The mummy pits, fo called for their containing the mummies or em- 
balmed bodies of the ancient Egyptians, ate fubtetraneous vaults of a pro- 
digious extent; but the att of preparing the mummies is now left, It is 
ſad that ſome of the bodies thus embalmed, are perſect and diſtin at 
this day, though buried zu years ago. The labyrinth in Upper Egypt, is 
a curiofity thought to be more wondertul than the pyramids themſelves. It 
is partly under-gronnd, and cut out of a marble rock, conſiſting of twelve 
muy and 1000 houſes, the intricacies of which occafion its name. The 
e Mzris was dug by order of an Egyptian king, to corre the irregu- 
larities of the Nile, and to communicate with that river, by canals and 
| | e ditches 
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beſque; 3s it is called, is ſtill the current language, but the Coptic and mo- 


" * „ 1 


lexandria, which contained the moſt. 
magnificent libfary the world ever beheld, its valuable manuſcripts were 
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ditches which (Ml! ſubſiſt. and are evidences of the utility, as well as 
grandeur of the work. Wonderful grottos and excavations, moſtly arti. 
ficial, abound in Egypt. The whole country to vards Grand Cairo is a 
continued ſcene of antiquities, of which the oldeſt are the moſt ſtupendous, 
but the more modern the moſt beautiful. Cleopatra's needle, and its 
ſealptures, are 2dmirable. . Pompey's Pillar is a fine regular column of the 
Corinthian! order, the ſhaft of which is one ſtoue, being eighty- eight feet 
nine inches in height, or ten diameters of the column ; the whole height 
Iz 114 feet, meluding the capital and the pedeſtal. The Sphynx, as it is 
called, is no more than the head. and part of the ſhoulders of a woman 
hewn out of the rock, and about thiriy feet high, near one of the pyramids. 
Ihe papyrus is one of the natural curioſities of Egypt, and ſerved the 
ancients to write upon, but we know not the manner of preparing it. 
The pith of it is a nodriſlting food. The manner of hatching chickens in 
ovens is common in Eyyp*, and now practiſed in ſome parts of Europe. 
The conſtruction of the oven is very curious. 
Cirits, rows, znNbÞ Even a ſlight review of theſe would amount 
PUBLIC EDIFICES., to a large volume. In many places, not only 
teniples, but the walls of cities, built before the time of Alexander the 
Great, are ſtill entire, and many of their ornaments, particularly the 
colours of their paintings, are as freſh and viv,d as when firſt laid on. 
Alexandria, which hes on the L:vant coaſt, was once the emporium of 
all the world, and by means of the Rett Sea furniſhed Europe, and great 
part of Aſia, with the riches of India. It owes its name to its founder, 
Alexander the Great. It ſtands forty miles weſt from the Nite, and a 
hundred and twenty north-welt of Cairo. It roſe upon the ruins of Tyre 
and Carthage, and is famous for the light-houſe erected on the oppolite 
iand of Pharos, for the direction of mariners, defervedly, eſteemed one of 
the wonders of tlie world. All the other parts of the city were magnif- 
cent in proportion, as appears from their ruins, particularly the ciſterns 
and aqueducts. Many of the materials of the old city, however, have 
been einployed in building new Alexandria, which at prefent is a very or- 
dinary ſeaport, known by the name of Scanderoon. Notwithſtanding the 
poverty, ignorance, and indolence of the inhabitants, their moſques, bag- 
nios, and the like buildings, erected within theſe ruins, preferve an incx- 
preſſible-air of majeſty. Some think that Old Alexandria was built from 
the materials of the ancient Memphis, | 
Roſetta, or Raſchid, ſtands twenty-five miles to the north weſt of Alex- 
andria, and 1s recommended for its beautiful fituation, and deligbtful 
propor,” which command the fine country, or iſtand of Delta, formed by 
the Nile, near its mouth. It is likewiſe a place of great trade. 
Cairo, now Maſr, the preſent capita} of Egypt, is a large and populons, 
dut a difagreeable reſidence, ou account of its peſtilential air, and narrow 
ſtreets. It js divided into two towns, the Old and the New, and defended 
by an old caſtle, the works of which are ſaid to be three miles in circum—- 
ference. This caſtle is ſaid to have been built by Saladine: at the welt end 
are the remains of very noble apartments, ſome of which are covered with 
domes, and adorned with pictures in Moſaic work ; but theſe apartments 
are now only uſed for weaving embroidery, ee ee the hangings and 
coverings annnally fent to Mecca.” The well; called Joſeph's Well, is a 
curious piece of mechaniſm, about zoo feet deep. The memory of that 
patriarch is ſtill revered in Egypt, where they ſhew granaries, and many 
other works of public utility, that go under his name. They are cer- 
tainly of vaſt antiquity; hut it is very queſtionable whether they were 
erected by him. One of his granaries is the 


wa in Old Cairo, but captain 
| Norden 
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Norden ſuſpeRs it is a Saracen work, nor does he give us any idea of the 
buildings of the eity itſelf. On the bank of the Nile, facing Cairo, lies 


the village of Gizie, which is thought to be the ancient Memphis. Two 
miles weſt,” is Bulac, called the pott of Cairo. The Chriſtians of Cairo 

actiſe a holy cheat, during the Eaſter holidays, by pretending that the 
imbs and bodies of the dead ariſe from their gra ves, to which they return 
peaceably. The ſtreets of Cairo are peſtered with the jugglers and fortune- 
tellers already mentioned. One of their favourite exhibitions is their 
dancing camels, which, when young, they place upon à large heated floor: 
the intenſe heat makes the poor creatures caper: and being plied all the time 
with the ſound of drums, the noiſe of that inſtrument ſets them a dancing 
all their lives after. HO T9. 7: | 

The other towns of note in Egypt are Damietta, ſuppoſed to be the 
ancient Peluſium; Seyd, on the weſt banks of the Nile; 200 miles ſouth of 
Cairo, ſaid to he the ancient Egyptian Thebes; by the few who have vi- 
ſited it, it is reported to be the moſt capital antique curioſity thut is now 
extant; and Coiſiar, on the weſt coaſt of the Red Sea. The general practice 
of ſtrangers, who viſit thoſe places, is to hire a janizary, whoſe authority 
commonly protects them from the inſults of the other natives. Suez, 
formerly a place of great trade, is now a ſmall city, and gives name to the 
Iſthmus that joins Africa with Aſia, The children of Trac! are ſuppoſed 


to have marched near this city, when they left Egypt, in their way towards 


the Red Sea. N * 0 
MANUFACTURES AK D COMMERCE.] The Egyptians export great quan- 
tities of un manufactured as well as prepared flax, thread, cotton, and lea- 
ther of all ſorts, callicoes, yellow wax, ſal ammoniac, ſaffron, ſugar, 
ſena, and caſſia. They trade with the Arabs for coffee, drugs, ſpices, 
callicoes, and other merchandizes, which are landed at Suez, from whence 
they ſend them to Europe. Several European ſtates have conſuls reſident 
in Egypt, but the cuſtoms of the Turkiſh government are managed by 
Jews. A number of Engliſh veſſels arrive yearly at Alexandria; ſome 
of which are laden on account of 'the/owners, ''but 'tnoſt of them are Hired 
and employed as carriers to the Jews, Armenians, and Mahometan 
traders. nate er e 
ConsTITUTION AND GOVERR&MENT.)] The government of 12 is 
both monarchical and republican. The monarchical is, executed by the 
paſha, and the republican by the mamalukes or fangiacks: The paſha is 
appointed by the grand —— as his viceroy. "The republican, or rather 
the ariſtocratical part of the government of 'Egypt, conſiſts of a divan, 
compoſed of twenty-four ſangiacks, beys, or lords. The head of them is 
called the ſheik biellet, who is choſen by the divan, and confirmed by the 
paſha, Every one of theſe ſangiacks is arbitrary in his own territory, an 
exerts ſovereign power: the major part of them refide at Cairo. If 
the grand ſignior's paſha acts in oppoſition to the ſenſe of the divan, 
or attempts to violate their privileges, they will not ſuffer him to con- 
tinue in his poſt; and they have an authentic grant of privileges, dated 


in the year 1517, in which year ſultan Selim conquered Egypt from the 
Mamalukes. | | 


= 


Revenves.] Theſe are very inconſiderable, when compared to the : 


natural riches of the country, and the deſpatiſm of its government, Some 


ſay that they amount to-a million ſterling; but- that two thirds of the 
whole is ſpent in the countr r. | 


MriiTA2Y STXENGTH.] Authors are greatly divided on this article. 
Mr. Nordoa tells us, that it is divided into two corps of janjtaries, and 
allafs, which are the chief, the former amounting to about fix or eight 
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thouſand, and the latter ta between three and four thouſand. The other 
troops are of little account. Aſter all, it does not appear, that the paſha 
ever ventures to emplov thoſe troops againſt the Arab or Egyptian princes 
already mentioned, and cho have ſeparate atmies of their own; 2 that, 
in ſact, their dependence upon the Porte is little more than nominal, and 
amounts at moſt to feudal ſervices.. "RE BY 
Hisrokr.] It is generally agreed, that the-princes of the line of the 
Pharaohs ſat; on the throne of Egypt, in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, till 
Cambyſes II. king of Perſia, eonquered the Egyptians, 520 years before 
the birth of Chriſt 5 and that in the reign of theſe princes, thoſe wonder- 
ful ſtructures, the pyramids, were raiſed, vhich cannot be viewed without 
aſtoniſhment, Egypt continued a part of the Perſian empire, till Alex- 
ander the Great vanquiſhed Darius, when it fell under the dominion of 
that prince, who ſoon after built the celebrated city of Alexandria. The 
couqueſts of Alexander, who died in the prime of life, being ſeized upon 
by his generals, the province of Egypt fell to the ſhare of Ptolemy, by 
joe ſuppoſed te have been a balf-bruther of Alexander, when it again. 
became an independent kingdom. about 300 years before Chriſt. - His 
— who ſometimes extended their dominion: over great part of Sy- 
ria, ever after -retained the name of Ptolemies, and in that line Egypt 
continued between tWo and three hundred years, till the famous Clea- 
patra, the wife and fifter of Ptotemy Dionyſius the laſt king, aſcended 
the throne. After the death of Cleopatra, who had been miſtreſs ſucceſ- 
ſvely to julius Cœſar and Mark Anthony, Egypt became a Roman pro- 
vince, and thus remained tif the reign of Omar, the fecond calif of the 
ſucceſſors of Mahomet, who expelled the Romans, after it had been in 
heir hands 700 years. - The famous library of Alexandria, faid to conſiſt 
of 0, oo volumes, was collected by Ptolemy Philadelphus, fon of the 
firk Ptolemy ); and the ſame prince cauſed the Old Teſtament to be tranſ- 
lated into Greek: this tranſlation is known by the name of the Septua- 
int. About the time of the eruſades, between the years 1150 and 1190, 
Fare was governed by Noreddin, whoſe ſon, the famous Saladine, was 
ſo dreadful to the Chriſtian adventurers, and retook from them Jeruſa- 
lem. He inſtituted the military corps of Mamalukes, who, about the 
year 122, advanced one of their own officers to the throne, and ever 
after choſe their prince out of their own body. Egypt, for ſome time, 
made a figure undet thoſe illuſtrious uſurpers, and made a noble ſtand 
againſt the prevailing power of the Turks, till under Selim, who, after 
iving che Mamahikes ſeveral bloody defeats, reduced Egypt to its pre- 
La Pie of laben. gn 
While Selim was- ſettling the goverament of Egypt, great numbers of 
the ancient inhabitants withdrew into the deferts and plains, under one 
Zinganeus, from whence they attacked the cities and villages of the Nile, 
and'plundered whatever fel} in their way. Selim and his ofhicers perceiving 
that it would be a matter of great difficulty to extirpate thoſe marauders, 
leſt them at liberty to quit the country, which they did in great numbers, 
and 2 poſterity is known all over Europe and Aſia, by the name of 
Gipſies. ; FE 
An attempt was made a few years ſince, to deprive the Ottoman Porte 
af i amhority over Egypt, by Alt Bey, | whoſe father was a prieſt of the 
ech church. . Ali having turned Mahometan, and being a man of abi- 
Hties and addrefs, rendered himſelf extremely popular in Egypt. A falſe 
aecuſation having been made againſt him to the Grand Signior, his head 
we ordered to be ſent to Conſtantinople ; but being appriſed of the get 
8 ; C, 8 3 i 
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he ſeized and put to death the meſſengers who brought this order, and foon 
found means to put himſelf at the head of an army. Being alſo aſſiſted by 
the dangerous ſituation to which the Turkiſh empire was reduced, in con- 
ſequence of the war with Ruffiay ke boldly' mounted the throne of- the an- 
. cient ſultans of Egypt. But net content with the Kingdom of Egypt, he 
- alſo laid claĩm to Syria, Paleſtine, and that part of Arabia which had be- 
longed to the ancient ſultans. He marched at the head of his troops" to 
ſupport theſe pretenſions, and aRually ſubdued" ſome of the neighbouring 
provinces, both of Arabia and Syria. At the ſame time that he Was ch- 
gaged in theſe great enterpriſes, he a not leſs attentive to the tſhbliſhipg 
of a regular form of government, and of intreducieig ordet into a countty 
that had been long the feat" of anarehy and confufron. His views were 
equally extended to commerce; for which purpoſe he gave great enchrage - 1 
ment to the Chriſtian traders,” and took off fothe' ſhameful reſtraints agd 1 
indignities, to which they were ſubjected in that barbarous Sunte, Ne {0 
alſo wrote a letter to the republie of Venice, withithe greateſt affiirancesot 9 
his friendſhip, and that their merchants ſhould meet with every degree of i 
protection add ſafety. His great deſign was (aid io be, to make himſelf * » 
. maſter of the Red Sea; to open the port of Sue to all untious, Hut parti- 
cularly to the Europeans, and to make Egypt: once more the great ceatre 
of commerce. The conduct and views of Ali Bey mewed zn ertent ot 
thought and ability, that indicated nothing of the barbatiau, arid beſpoke 
a mind equal to the founding of an empire; but he was not finally ſuèceſs- 
ful. He was, however, for ſome time extremely fortunate ; he aſſumeſ the 
titles and ſtate of the ancient ſukans of Egypt, and was ably ſupported by 
Sheik Daher, and ſome other Arabian princes; who warmly eſpouſed 'his 
intereſts. He alſo ſucceeded in almoſt'all bis enterpriſes againſt the neigh- 
bouring Aſiatic governors and baſhas, whom he repeatedly defeated ; but 
he was afterwarcs deprived of the —— of Egypt; by the baſe and im- 
grateful conduct of his brother · in law, Mahomed Bey Abudahap, his troops 
being totally defeated du the 7th of March, 4773. He was alſo himſi lf 
Vvounded and taken priſoner ; and dying of his wounds, was buried ho- 
nourably at Grand GairosAbudahap afterwatds/governed 71 0 
Bellet, and marched into Paleſtine to ſubdue Sheik Daher. After behav- 4 
ing with great cruelty to the inhabitants of the plates he took, he Was 9 
found dead in his bed one —— — ae to be ſtrungled. ; Ml 
Sheik Daher accepted the Porte's fu amneſty, and truſting to their ally. 1 
rances, embraced the captain-paſha's invitation to dine on board his flip, 179 
when the captain produced his orders, and the brave Daher, Ali 7 1 
had his head eut off in the 8 ʒth year of his age? e 1 
From that time t has been torn by à civil war, between the adhe. N | 
rents of Ali, and other beys or princes, who roſe on his ruins, » Of theſe 4 
the principal are Morad und Vbrahim, who having driven their enemies 
into baniſhment, began to quarrel among themſelves.” Alternately expel- 
led from Cairo, they finally agreed to a compromiſe; March 1987; but it 
is not expected that their agreement will he laſting. e > xs 
The Porte ſtill retains a paſha there, but this paſha, confined and wõte hed 
in the caſtle of Cairo, is rather the priſouer of the Mamalukes, than the 
repreſentative of the ſultan. RIO ze re 0774 es ko 
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TE STATES OF BARBARY, 
"'NDER this head 1 hall rank the countries of, 1. Morocco and 

Fez; 2. Algiers; 3. Tunis; 4. Ti ipoli and Barca. 
The empire of Morocco, OY Fez, 1s bounded on the north by 
| 353 th» 
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| the Mediterranean ſea 3 on the ſouth, by Tafilet; and-on:the eft, by 
egelmeſſa, and the kingdom of Algiers; being 500 miles in length, and 
480. jn breadth, $682 83 . Hi + 2660 itte. Ei YaU 51 38 
Fez, which is now united to Morocco is About 125 miles in length, 
and much the ſame, in breach. It lies betwern the kingdom of Algiers, 
i ” eaſt, and Morocęo on the ſouth, and is ſurroundxdiin other parts by 
the „ 1 2% pode 3H erbitte i „Hi ont ene 
©. Algiers, formerly: a kingdom, is housded on the eaſt. 


246 


1 
* 


a „the kin 
of Tunis, on the north by the Meditertaneans en the ſouth by, Mount 
„tlas, and on the weſt by the kingdoms of Morocco and Tafiſet. Ac- 
; cording, to Pr. Shaw, this country extends in length 480 miles along 
the tak of the Mediterranean, and is: between 40 and 100 miles in 
Dre; ES - __ | | 


| Sn egi OUT 2007 oY ore ©) £20 mm ves wines 
Tunis is boundediby the Mediterranean on the north and eaſt; by, the 
- kingdom. of. Algiers gn the weſt ; aud hy, Dripeliy with part of Biledul- 
£0, on the ſouth; beiag 220 miles in length from north to ſouth, and 
+ 170,10:;breadth-from, eaſt to welt. FIGES 31 2734 i841. | 18 <q: 143111 Ti 
i.» ripalh; including Barca, is boynded.on the! north by the Mediterra- 
n on the ſouth, by the country of the Beriberies; on the weſt 
Winans ern of Tunis, Biledulgerid, and a territory of the Gadamis; 
and on the eaſt. by Egypt; extending abont 100 files along the ſea- 
Fan de the breadth is from 1 to 300 miles... 


4. 
= 


ane 
1 ch capital bears the name of the ſtate or kingdom th which it be. 
eee eee eee wt vo ne nr . 
0 This brig premiſed, I ſhall: conſider the Barbary ſtates as forming 
1 25 


. 


. (which they, really, do) a great political cynſederacy, howe er independent 
each may be as.to the, exerciſe of, its-internal-policy;; nor is there a greater 
. difference than happens in different provinces of the ſame Kingdom, in the 
cuſtoms and magugrs@f;the inhabitant {4 rf gb 20 nm ants 16 
„ AR ANU AN b The! air of, Morocco, ia mild, as: is hat of Al- 
1 75 and indeech all. the other ſtates, except in tha months f July and 
, "of uguſt. E % no ard e hb bor nth atect bag bo 
8 "es, eee -Theleiftates under. the Roman 
© 2RODUETION SA NHR AND Lax D, empire, were juſtiy denominated 
e of, the World; and to have a reſidence there, waseonfidered as 
the higheſt ſtate of lugyyy,-../The produce of theit ſoil formed thaſe maga- 
igen, which furniſhed all Italy, and great parti ofithe:Roman:empire, with 
cebfn, wine, and gil. Though che lands are mow -uncultivated, through 
Ahe oppreſſion and barharity of their goverumtot, yet they ure fiill fertile; 
not ohly in the above mentioned commodi ties {but in dated ausge, raiſins, 
8 ants, apples peats, chewies, plums, gitroas demons, oranges, pome- 
.\gnanme:, with plenty of roots and beibs in their Ritchen-urdens. Ex- 
: £ellent hemp and flax grow on their plains bean hy the teport af Eu- 
f Ne who have ſived there for. ſore: time, the country abuunds with 
all at can add to the pleaſures: of life a for their great people fad. means 
to evate* the ſobriety preſcribed; by the Mahometandaw, Anu make free 
with excellent wines, ang ſpirits oſ their (Owns growth and manufacture. 
Algiers produces ſalt petre, and gieat quantities of excellent ſalt ; aud lead 
and iron have been found in ſeveral places of. Barbary. 2 
Neither the elephant nor the rhinoceros are to be found” in the flates of 
"Barbary; but their deferts"aBounds with lions, tigers, leopards, hyænas, 
and monſtroys. ſerpentz. The Barbary horſes were formerly vety valuable, 
and thought equal to the Arabian, Though their breed is now ſaid to be 
© decayed, yet ſome. very fine ones are octagvnplly imported into oo 0 
1 Er 
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Dromedaries, aſſes, . mules, and kumrahs, a moſt ſerxiceable ereatuur, 
begot by an als upon a cow, are their beaſts of burden 
But from the ſervices, of the camel they derive the greateſt advantages. 
This uſeful quadruped enables the African :o perform bis long and toil- 
ſome jour nies acroſs that continent. The camel is, therefore, (ſays Mr. 
Bruce) emphatically called the hip of the dgſert. He ſeems to have been 
created for this very trade, endued with parts and qualities adapted to the 
_ office he is employed to diſcharge. The drieſt thiſtle, and the bareſt thorn, 
is all the food this uſeful animal requires, and even theſe, to ſave time, 
he eats while advancing on his journey, without ſtopping, or occaſioning 
a moment; of delay. As it is his lot to croſs immenſe deſerts, where no 
water is found, and countries not even moiſtened by the de of heaven, he 
is endued with the power at one watering, place 3 aqtore with which 
he ſupplies himſelf for thiity days to come. To contin this enormous 
quantity of fluid, nature has formed large ciſterns within him, from which, 


once filled, , he draws at pleaſure the quantity he wants, and pours it into 


his ſtomach with the ſame effect as if he then drew it from a ſpring, and 
with this he travels, patiently and vigorouſly, all day long, carrying a 
prodigious load upon him, through countries infected with poiſonous winds, 
and glowing with parching and never - cooling ſands. Soph Fi | 


. 


Their cows are but ſmall, and barren of milk. Their ſheep. yield indif- | 


ferent fleeces, but are very large, as ale their goats. Bears, porcupines, 
foxes, a es, hares, rabbits, ferrets, weaſels, moles, cameleons, and all 
kinds of reptiles are found here. Beſides vermis,, fays Dr. Shaws (ſpeak- 
ing of his travels through Barbary), the apprehenſions we are under, in 
ſome parts at leaſt of this country, of being bitten qr ſtung by the ſcor- 
. pion, the viper, or the venomous. ſpider, Fre failed to interrupt our re- 
paſe ; a refreſhment ſo very grateful, and ſo highly neceſfary to a weary 
traveller. Partridges and quails, Fagles, hawks, and all kinds of wild- 
fol, are found on this — - and of the ſmaller bitds, the capſa-ſparrow 
is remarkable for its heauty, and the ſweetneſs of its note, which is thought 
to exceed that of any other bird, but it cannot live out of its own climate. 
The ſeas, and bays of Barbary abound with the fineſt and molt delicious 
fiſh of every kind, and were preferred by the ancients io thoſe of * 
Popprariox, INRABITAN TS, MAN+ f 
xEkas, cusrous, NU DVHIASsIOxSs, { merly far more populous than 
it is now, it, a8 travellers ſay, iis capital contained 100 houſes, 
wherras at preſent, it is thought not to contain above 25,000 inhabitants; 
nor can we think that the other parts of the country axe more populous, 
if it is true, that their king or emperor has 80, ooo horſe and foot, of fo- 
. negroes, in his ar mies. x 
he city of | Algiers. is ſaid. to contain Moros Mabometans, 15,000 
Jews, and; 2000 Chriſtian ſlaves; but no eſtima 
Fern tut of its territory. Some travellers report that it is inhabited 
y a friendly hoſpitable people, who are very different in their manners 
and character from thoſe of the metropolis. | 
Tunis is the maſt poliſhed republic of all the Barbary ſtates. The ca- 
ital contains 10,090 families, and above 3:00 tradeſmens' ſhops; and its 
burbs conſiſt of 1000 houſes... The Tuniſines are indeed exceptions to 


the other ſtates of Barbary ; for even the moſt civiliſed of the European 


governments might improve. from their mannerg. Their diſtinctions are 
well kept up, and proper reſpect is paid to the military, mercantile, and 
learned profeſſions, They cultivate friendſhip with the European Rates ; 
arts and mauufaures have been lately intro.juced among them; and the 
iahabitants are ſaid at preſent to be wel acquainted with the TR la- 
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Morocco was certainly for- 
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: bours of the loom. The women are handſome in their perſons - 000 though 


the men are ſun· burnt, the complexion of the ladies is very delicate, nor 
are they leſs neat and elegant in their dreſs; but they improve the beauty of 
their eyes by art, particularly the powder of ſead-ore, the ſame pigment, 
according to the aten of the learned Dr. Shaw, that Jezebel made uſe of 
when ſhe is ſaid (2 Kings, chap. ix. verſe 30.) to have painted her face; 
the words of the original being, that ſhe ſet off her eyes with the powder 
of lead-ore. The gentlemen in general are ſober, orderly, and clean jn 
their perſons, their behaviour complaiſant, and a wonderſul regularity 
reięns through all the cit. | 
| ripoli was once the richeſt, moſt populous, and opulent of all the 
ſtates an the Gaſt; but it is now much reduced, and the inhabitants, wha 
are {aid to amount to between 4 and 3c0,000, have all the vices of the 


Mer | | 
'  *Their manners ate much of a piece with thoſe of the Egyptians already 
. deſcribed. | Ihe fubjeRts of the Barbary ſtates, in genersf ſubſiſting by 
Piracy, are allowed to be bofd intrepid mariners, and will fight deſpe- 
rately When they meyer with a prige at fea ; they are, notwithſtanding, far 
- niferior to ie Engliſh, Magee Err = ſtates, both in the conttruc. 
tion and management of their veſſels-. They are, if we'except the Tuni- 
Fnes, void of all arts and literature. The miſery and poverty of the in- 
habitants of Morocco, who are not immediately in the emperor's ſervice, 
are beyond all deſcription; but thoſe who inhabit the inland parts of the 
ceuntty are an hoſpitable inoffenſive people; and indeed it is a general 
_ obſervation, that the more diftant the inhabitants of thoſe ſtates are from 
the ſears of their government, their manners are the more pure. Not- 
withſtanding, their poyrriy, they have a livelineſs about them, eſpecially 
thoſe ho are bf Arabic deſcent,” that gives them an air of contentment ; 
and having nothing to Joſe, they are peaceable among themſelves. The 
Moors ate 1 be the original inhabitants, but ate now blended 
with the Arabs, and both are cruelly oppreſſed by = handful of infoleut 
domineering 1 wks,” the refuſe of the ers of Conſtantinople. 
Datss, ] The dreſs of theſe people is a inen ſhirt,” over which they 
tie a ſilk or cloth veftment with a ſaſh, and over that a looſe cot. Their 
_ drawers are made of linen. The arms and legs of the wearet'are bare, 
bat they have * on their feet; and perſons of condition ſometimes 
- wear | akins. 'they never move their tur bans, but pull off their flippers 
when they attend Per pr duties, or the perſon of their ſovereign. They 
art fond of ſtriped anf fancied ſilks. 1 he'dfefs of the women is not very 
"different from that of the men, but their drawers are longer, and they wear 
a ſort of cawl on their heads inſtead of a turban. The chief furniture of 
n er houſes confiſts of carpets and mattreſſes, on which they fit and lie. 
| Im eating, their ſſovenlineſo is diſguſting;** They are prohibited gold aud 
" ſilver veſſels; and their net, which they ſwallow'by handfuls, is boiled 
Ine tags” ffs 0577 FLU QOH, BCoarg War | 
 .R&r16108,) i. The inhabitants of theſe Rates are Mahometans; but 
many ſubjefts of Morocco follow the"tthets of one Hamed, a modern 
lectariſt, and an enemy to the ancient doctrine of the-califs. All of them 
af very fond of jdjots; ahd in ſotne caſes their protection ſcreens offen- 
ders from puniſhment, tor the moſt notàrious crimes. In the main, how- 
ever, the Moors df Barbary,” as the inhabitants bf theſe ſtates are now 


e called, "(becauſe the Saracens firſt entered Europe from 


' Mauritania, the country of the Moors) have adopted the very worſt parts 
of the Mabometan'teligion, and ſeem to have retained oi, ) as much of it 
e F-untenanices their vices. Adultery in the” women ä . 
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death; but though the men are indulged! with à plurality of wives and 
concubines, they commit the moſt unnatural crimes with impunity. All 
foreigners are allowed the open profethon of their religion. ; 
| LaxGvact.] As the ſtates of Barbary: poſſeſs thoſe countries that for- 
merly went by the name of Mauritania and Numidia, the ancient African 
language is ſtill ſpoke n in ſome.of the inland countries, and even by ſome 
inhabitants of the city of Morocco In the ſea- port towns, and maritime 
countries, a baſtard kind of Arabic is ſpoken; and ſeafaring people are 
no ſtrangers to that medley of living and dead languages, Italian, French, 
Spaniſh, &c. that is ſo well known in all ports of thę Mediterranean, by 
the name of Lingua Franca. | ; 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURTOSITIES, j This article is well worth the 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, F ſtudy of an antiqyary, but the 
ſubjects of it are difficult of acceſs. The reader can ſcarcely doubt that 
the countries which contained Carthage, and the pride of the Fhœnician, 
Greek, and Roman works, are replete with the moſt curious remains of 
antiquity, but they lie ſcattered. amidſt ignorant, barbarous inhabitants, 
Same memorials of the Mauritanian and Numidian greatneſt are-ſtill to he 
met with, and many ruins which bear evidence of their ancient — 
and popnlouſneſs. Theſe point out the old Julia Cæſarea of the Romani 
which was little inferior in magnificence to Carthage itſelf, © A few'of the 
aqueducts of Carthage are ſtill remaining, particularly at Manuba, a coun- 
try houſe of the Bey's, four miles from Tunis; but no veſtige of its walls. 
The ſame is the fate of Utica, famous for the retreat and death of Cato; 


and many other renowned cities of . and ſo over - run is the coun- 


try with barbariſm, that their very ſcites are not known, even by their 
ruins, de 16s and other public buildings which remain ſtill in tole- 
rable preſervation. Befides thoſe of claflical antiquity, _ Saracen mo- 
numents, of the moſt ſtupendous magnificence, are likewiſe found in this 
vaſt tract: theſe were erected under the califs of Bagdad, and the ancient 
kings of the country, before it was ſubdued by the Turks, or reduced to 
its 2 form of government. Their walls form the prineipal fortifi- 
cations in the cvintry, both inland and maritime. We know ot few or no 
natural curioſities belonging to this country, excepting 'its'ſa]t-pits, which 
in ſome places take up an area of fix miles. Dr. Shaw mentions ſprings 
found hepe that are {4 hot as to boil a large piece of mutton very tender in 
n a quarter of ah hour. 5 | | 
Criss AND ebBLICBYILDINGS:] Mention has already been made 


of Morocco, the capital of that kingdom, but: now almoſt in ruins, the 


court having removed to Mequinez, a city of Fez." Incredible things are 
recorded of rhe magnificent palaces in both cities; but by the beſt accounts 
the common people live in a very ſlovenly manner. | | 


The city of Algiers is not above a mile and a half in circuit, though it 
is compnted to contain near 120,000 inhabitants, 15,000 houſes, and 10 


moſques, Their public baths are large, and handſomely paved with 


marble, ' The proſpect of the country and ſea from Algiers is very beau- 
tiful, being built on the declivity of a mountain; but the city, though for 
ſeveral ages it has broved ſome of the greateſt powers in Chriftendom, 
could make but a faint defence againſt a regular ſiege; and it is faid that 
three Engliſh fifty -· gun ſhips might batter it about the ears of its inhabit- 
ants from the harbour, If fo, the Spaniards myſt have been very deficient 
either in courage or conduct. They attacked it in 197; by land and by ſea, 
but were repulſed with great loſs, though they had near 20,000 foot and 
2000 horſe, and 47 king's ſhips of different rates, and 346 tranſports. In 
the years 1783 — 1784, they allo renewed their attacks by ſea to _— 
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the city and gallies, but aſter ſpending a quantity of ammunition, 

'&c. were forced to retire without either its capture or extindion. The mole 
of the harbour is goo: paces in length; extending from the continent to a 
ſmall fland where there is a caſtle and large battery. | | 

The kingdom of Tunis, which is naturally the fineſt of all theſe ſtates, 
contains the remains of many noble cities, ſome of, them ill in good con- 
dition. Tunis, built near the original ſite of Carthage, bath a wall and 

Fortifications, and is about three miles in circumference. , The houſes are 


not magnificent, but neat and commodious; as is the-public exchange {or 


merchants and their goods; but, like Algiers, it is diſtreſſed. for want of 
freſh water, but that of rain, preſerved in ciderns, is chictly uſed by the 
Shlabiteatyo 2 ee bit Donn Gu en yt 1 
The city of Tripoli conſiſts of an old and new town, the latter being 
the moſt flouriſhing; but great inconveniences attend its ſituation, parti- 
.culavly the want of ſweet water. The city of Oran, lying upon this coaſt, 
4s about a mile in circumference, and is fortified both by art and nature. 
It was a place of conſiderable trade, and the object of many bloody diſ- 
putes between the Spaniards and the Moors. Conſtantina was the ancient 
'Qirta, and one of the ſtrongeſt cities of Numidia, being inacceſſible on all 
ſides, encepting the ſouth- wet. Fon 1 

- 11 Befides the above towns and cities, many others, formerly of great re- 
nei lie ſcattered up and down this immenſe tract of country. The city 
.ob-Fez, at preſent the capital of the kingdom ſo called, is faid to contain 
near 300,000 inhabitants, beſides merchants and foreigners, Its moſques 
amount to oo; one ot them magnificent beyond deſcription, and about 


za mile and a half in circumference. Mequinez is eſteemed tht great em- 


porium of all Barbary. - Sallee was formerly ſamous for the piracies of 
its inhabitants. Tangier, ſituated about two miles within the ſtraits of 
» Gibraltar; was given by the crown of Portugal as part of the dowry of 
queen Cat haring, conſort to Charles II. of England. It was intended to 
de to the Engliſm what Gibraltar is now; and it nuſt have been a moſt 
noble acquiſit ion. had not the miſunderſtandings between the king and his 
13 occaſioned him to blow up its fortiſications · and demoliſh its 
Harbour; fo that from being one of the fineſt cities in Africa, it is now 
little better than a fiſhing toom Ceuta, upon the ſame ſtrait, almoſt op- 
poſite to Gibraltar, is ſtill in the hands of the Spaniards, but often, if 
not always, beſieged or blocked up by the Moors. I etuan, which lies 
within twenty miles of Ceuta, is how but an ordinary town, containing 
About g houſes; but the inhabitants are ſaid to be iich, and tolerab)y 
iwie im thfirminners; o n e e eee eee 
The provintes of 8uz, Tafilet; and Geſula, form no part of the ſtates 
of Barbary, though the king of Morocco: pretends to be tneir ſovereign; 
nor do they contain any thing that is particularly curious. Zara, is 3 
3 country, thinly peopled, and almoſt deſtitute both of water and 
Pprovmons. [17 BY Fi "49 | Lace 5 { "$82 
Set ae ih AND COMME CE} The lower ſubjects of theſe ſtates 
know very few imaginary wants, and depend partly upon their pitacies to 
de ſuppled with neceflary utenſils and manufactures ; ſo that their exports 
conſiſt chiefly of leather, fine mats, embroidered bandkerchiefs, ſword- 


knots, and carpets, which are cheaper and ſoſter than thoſe of Turkey, 


though not-ſo-goud in other reſpects. As they leave almoſt all their com- 
mercial affairs to the Jews and Chriſtians ſettled among them, the latter 
have eſtabliſhed ſilk and tinen works, which ſupply the higher ranks of ther 
own ſubjects. They have no thips, that, properly ſpeaking, are employed 
in commerce; ſo that the French and Engliſu carry ou the greateſt pit 
1. 8 
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elephants' teeth, oſtrich ſeat hers, copper, tin, wal, hides, honey; wax, 
dates, raiſins, olives,” almonds, gum arabic. ard ſandrac. I be inhabitants 
of Morocco are likewiſe faid to carry on a conſiderable trade by:caravansto 
Mecca, Medina, and ſome inland part ot Afrioa, from whence.they bring 


back vaſt numbers oſ Negroes, who ferve in their armies, and aredlaves in 
their houſes: and fields. ul 


MH YO emed enen o at 

In return for their exports, the Eutopeans furniſh them with timber, 
artillery of all kinds, gnnpowder, and whatever they want; either in their 
public or private capacities The dutie ꝓaid by the Engliſſi in the ports of 
— art but half of thoſe; paid by other Europeaiis. It is a general 
obſervation, that no nation is fond of trading with theſe fiates, not only 
on account of their eapricious deſpotiſm, but the villainy af their indi- 
viduals, both natives and Jews, many of whom take” all opportunities of 


cheating, and when detected are ſtldam puinſhed. TEES 


It- bas often;been thought: forpriſings that the» Chrifkian -paizers Meld 
ſuffer their marine to be inſulted by (theſe barharians, WhO take the hips 


of all nations with whom they are at peace, or rather, WhO do-: hot: pay 


them a ſubſidy either in money ot commodit its: We cannot; aceount for 
this forbearance otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing, firſt, that 2 brach with 
mem might provoke the Porte, who-peetehds:to be the lord | ; 
ſccondly, that no Chriſtian pawer would be fond of feeing Algichs, and the 
reſt af that coaſt, in poſſeſſion of another; and, (thirdly, wat nothing 
could be got by a bombardment of any bf their towns; +as/thennhabitants 


would inſtantly carry their effects into the deſerts and mouhtains, fo. that 


the beneſit reſult ing from the conqueſt, muſt he tedious and precarious. 
Indeed, expeditions againſt Algiers have been undertaken by the Spaniards, 


but they were il L conducted and unſucceſsful; as. beſore notice. 


CongsTiTUTION'ASD GOVERNMENT? In Morocco, government can- 


not be ſaid to exiſt. The emperors ha ve fru ſome ages been parties, judges, 


and even executioners with their own hands, in all criminal matters; mor 


is their brutality more incredible than the ſubmiſſion with which theli ſub- 


jets bear it. In the abſence of the emperor, every military oſficer has the 


power of life and death in his hand, anti it is ſeſdom that they mind the 


form of a judicial proceeding. Some veſtiges, however, of the culifate 


government fill continue; for in places where no military officer reſides, 


the muftr or > der is the fountain of all juſtice, and under him the 
cadis, or civil officers, who act as our juſtices of the peace. Thaugh the 


emperor of. Morocco is not immediately: ſubject to the Porte, yet be ac- 


know edges the. grand ſignior to be his ſuperior, and he pays him a diſtant 

allegiance as the chief repreſentative of Mahumet: What have ſaid of 

Morocco: is applicable to Fez, both kingdoms: being now under one 
5 110 5 ; . «0. ap 41 


emperor. i , ang | mib au 
1 hough:Algiers,: Tunis, and Tripoli, have each of them a Turkiſh 


paſha or dey; who governs in the name of the grand ſignior, yet very little 


regard ĩs paid by his ferocious ſubjects to his authority. He cannot even 
be ſaid to be nominated by the Porte. When a vacancy of the govern- 
ment happens, which it commonly does by murder, every ſoldier in the 
army has a vote in chooſing the ſucceeding dey; and though the election 
15 often. attended with bloodſhed, yet it is no ſooner fixed than he is chee r- 
fully recogniſed and obeyed. It is true, he muſt be confirmed by the 
Porte; but that is ſeldom refuſed, as the divan is no ſtranger to the diſpo 
ſitions of the people. The power of the dey is deſpotic; and the income 
of the dey of Algiers amounts to abèut 150,000. a year, without great) 
oppretling his ſubjefts, who are very tenacious of their property. T ” e 
eys 
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deys pay flight annual tributes to the Porte. When the grand fie. fn 

aior is at war with a Chriſtian power, he requires their aſſiſtance, a Je 
does that of the king of Morocco; but he is obeyed only as they think m 
* Subordinate to the deys are officers, both military and civil; and by 
in all matters of importannce the dey is expected to take the advice ef 2 the 
common council, which; xonfiſts of thirty paſhas. Theſe paſhas ſeldom to 


fail of forming parties amongſt the ſoldiers, againſt the reigning dey, 

whom they make no ſeruple of aſſaſſinating, even in council; and the as 

- ſtrongeſt candidate then fills-his place. Sometimes he is depoſed; ſome- w 

times, h but very ſeldom, be reſigus his authority to ſave his life, th 

and it is ſeldom he dies à natural death upon the throne.” The authority ſt 

of the dey is unlimited; but an unſucceſsful expedition, or. too pacific a p 
conduct, ſeldom fails to put an end to his life and government. 

:  -Revanves-] T have already mentioned thoſe of Algiers, but they are dr 

now ſaid to be exceeded by Tunis. They conſiſt of a certain proportion a 

' of the- prizes taken from! Chriſtians, à ſmall capitation tax, and the W 

cuſtoms paid by the Engliſh, French, and other nations, who are ſuffered 0 

to trade with thoſe ſtates. A to the king of Morocco, we can form no ac 

in 

th 

d 

in 

of 

of 

ty 

* 

1 
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idea of his revenues, becauſe none of his ſubjects can be ſaid'to poſſeſ; 
' any property. From che manner of his —_ his attendance, and ap- 
; pearance, we may conclude he ders not abountl in riches; The ranſoms 
- of | Chriſtian flaves are his perquiſites He ſometimes ſhares in the veſſels 
off ithe other ſtates, whick entitles hir to patt of their prizes, He claims 
à tenth of the goods of hit Mahometan fubjefty and fix crowns a year 
from every Jew merchant. He has likewiſe couſiderable profits in the 
- Negroland/and:other carwrans, eſpecially the flave trade towards the ſouth. 
It is thought that the whole of his ordinary revenue, in money, does not 

exceed 165 00l. 2 year. A detachment of the army of theſe ſtates is an- 

nually ſent into each province to collect the tribute from the Moors and 
Arabs; and the prizes they take at ſea, ſometimqs equal the ta zes laid upon 

1a. 1590 31 FN C143 11 | 


:'the: natives. 19 e ni T 13840: £41 HOU 3-484. 5 

- MrirTA&Y STRENGTH F By the! beſt accounts we have received, the i 
ASA AND LAND.” F king of Morocco can bring to the field tl 
yo0;000 men; but the [ſtrength of his army conſiſts ef cavalry; mounted 1 
dy his negro ſlaves. Thoſe wretches are brought young to Morocco 8 
- know no other ſtate but ſervitude, and no other maſter but that king, an 00 


prove the firmeſt ſupport of his tyranny. About the year 1727, all the 
naval force of Morocco conſiſted only of three ſmall ſhips, Which lay at 
Sallee, and being full of men, | ſometimes brought in prizes. The Alge - 
* rines maintain about 6500 font, conſiſting of Turks, and cologlies, or the 
ſons of ſoldiers. Part of them ſerve as marines on board their veſſels. 
| About 1000 of them do garriſon duty, and part are employed in ſoment. 
| ing differences among the neighbouring Arab princes. Beſides theſe, the 
| dey can bring 2c00 Mooriſh horſe to the field; but as they are enemies to 
the Turks, they are little truſted. Thoſe troops are under excellent diſ- 
cipline, and the deys of all the other Barbary ſtates keep up a force in pro- 
| | portion to their abilities; ſo that a few years ago they refulrd to ſend any 
= tribute to the Turkiſh emperor, who ſeems to be ſatisfied with the ſhadow 
vx of 'obedience which they pay him. | * NES 
It is very — 1 that though the Carthaginians, who .inhabited 
this very country of Barbary, had greater fleets and a more extenſive com- 
merce than any other nation, or than all the people upon the tace of the 
| earth; when that ſtate fourrſhed, the preſent Habits have ſcarcely any f 
|  * merchant ſhips belonging to them, nor indeed any other than what _ i 
© © Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli fit out for piracy ; which though wy 
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ſince the laſt attack of the Spaniards, are now but few and ſmall; and ſome 


years ago did not exceed ſix ſhips, from thirty-ſix fo fifty guns. The ad- 


miral's ſhip belongs ta the government; the other captains are appointed 
by private owners, but ſubject to military law. | With ſuch a eontemptible 
fleet, theſe infidels not only harraſs the nations of Europe: but oblige them 
to pay a kind of tribute by way of preſents.” rt. | 
ä There perhaps is no problem in hiſtory fo unaccountable; 
as the decadencs of the ſplendor, power. and glory of the ſtates, of Barbary ;- 
which, when Rome was miſtreſs of the world, formed the faireſt jewels in. 
the imperial diadem. It was not till the feventh century that, after theſe 
ſtates had been by turns in poſſeſſion of the Vandals and the Greek em- 
rors, the califs or Saracens of Bagdad conquered them, and from thence. 
Cm maſters of almoſt all Spain, from whence their poſterity was totally 
driven about the year 1492, when the exiles ſettled among their 7 £5996 
and countrymen on the Barbary coaſt. This naturally begot a perpetuat _ 


war between them and the Spaniards, who preſſed them ſo hard, that they 


called to their aſſiſtance the two famous brothers Barbaroffa, who were 


admirals of the Turkiſh fleet, and who, after breaking the Spaniſh yoke, . 


impoſed upon the inhabitants of all thoſe ſtates (exce ing Morocco) 
their own, Some attempts were made by the 2 harles'V. to re- 
duce Algiers and Tunis, but they were unſucceſsſal; and, as obſerved, the 
inhabitants have in ſact ſhaken off the Turkifi yoke likewiſe. | | 
The emperors or kings of Moroceo are the ſucceſſors of thoſe ſovereigns 
of that country who are called xeriffs and whoſe powers reſembled thas 
of the califate of the Saracens. They have been in general a ſet of bloody 
tyrants; though they have had among them ſome able princes, particularly 
Muley Moluc, who defeated and killed Don Sebaſtian, king of eu 
They have lived in almoſt a-continued ſtate of warfare with the kings of 
Spain and other Chriſtian princes ever ſince ; nor does the crown of Great: 
Britain ſometimes diſdain, as in the year 1769, to purchaſe their friend - 
* with preſents. | a | 
he empire of Morocco has been greatly diſturbed by inteſtine commo- 
tions; a battle was fought between the emperor and his brother Ben Aſſer, 
in which the latter was defeated and flain. Late accounts ſay that the 
Spaniards had aſſiſted anotber brother agaiuſt the emperor, and that the 
conflict proved fatal to the latter. ; bl rats; 4 | 
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SITUATION AND EXTEXT. 


* 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 
Length goo Lt, 6 and 20 north latitude. . } 
Brevdth bob c between 26 and 43 eaſt longitude. 0 375,000 


T is. bounded. on the north by the kingdom of Sennaar, 


BounDaRxIES.] or Nubta;; on the eaſt, partly by the Red Sea, and 


pany i Dancala ; on the weſt, by Gorham ; and on the ſouth, by the 
ingdom of Gingiro, and Alaba. ._ | ; 
It contains (according td Mr. Bruce, from whom the following account 
k chiefly taken) the following provinces, viz. 

7 5 


i, Mzuah ; 


iv 
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*. Mafuah ; 2. Tigre: Samen; 4. Begemder; 5. Amhara; 6. Wa. 
yr Gojam ; 8. Damot; 9. Maitſba; 10. Dembeaz 11, Kuara; 
Ain AND $8450Ns:} Tbe rainy ſeaſon continues for fix months of the 
year, from April to September, which is ſaccegded, without interval, by 


a cloudlets ſky, and vertical fun; and cold;nights; which as immediately 


follow theſe ſcorching days: The earth, notwithſtanding the heat of theſe 
days, is yet per petualiy coſd ſo as to feet difagreeably to the ſoles of the 


feet; partly owing to the fix months rains, when no ſun appears, and partly 


to the perpetual equality of nights and days. 

QvoaniveevLs.]' There is no country in the world which produces a 
greater number or variety of quadrupeds, whether tame or wild, than 
Abyflinia.” Of the tame or cow- Kind, great abundance preſent themſelves 
every where, differing in ſize, ſome having horns of various dimenfions, 
ſome without horns at all; differing alſo in the colour and length of their 
hair. | wo | | 1 
Among the wild anima are prodigious numbers of the gazel, or antelope 
kind; the hohur, ſaſſa, feeho, and madequa, and many others. The hyzna 
is til more numerous. There are few varieties of the dog or fox kind. 
Of theſe the moſt numerous is the deep, or, as he is called, the jackal; 
this is preciſely the fame in all reſpects as the deep of Barbary and Syria, 
who. are heard hunting in great numbers, and howling in the evening and 
morning. The wild boar, ſmatler and ſmoother in the hair than that of 
Barbary or Europe, hat differing in Ry elſe, is met frequently in 
ſwamps or banks of 'rivers/covere with wood. | 

The elephant, rhinoceros, giraffa, and camelopardalis, are inhabitants 
of the Tow hot country; nor is the lion, leopard, or. taadh, which is the 
panther, ſeen in the high and cultivated country. The hippopotamus and 
crocodile abound in all the rivers, not only of Abyſſinia, but as low down 
as Nubia and Egypt. There are many of the aſs kind in the low country 


towards the frontiers of Atbara, but uo zebras; theſe are the inhabitants 


of Fazuclo and Narea. | | 
But of all the other quadrapeds, there is none exceeds the hyzna for its 
mercileſs ferocity. They were a plague, ſays our author, ſpeaking of 
theſe auimals, in Abyſſinia in every ſituation, both in the city and in the 
field, and I think ſurpaſſed the ſheep in number. -Gondar was full of 
them from the time it turned dark till the dawn. of day, ſeeking the differ- 
ent pieces of ſlaughtered carcaſes which this cruel and unclean people ex- 
poſe in the ſtreets without burial. | 
It is a conſtant obſervation in Numidia, that the lion avoids and flies 
from the face of man, till by ſome accident they have been brought to 
engage, and the beaſt has prevailed againſt him; then that fecling of ſu- 
periority imprinted by the Creator in the heart of all animals for man's 
efervation, ſeems to fortake him. The lion, having once taſted human 
blood, relinquiſhes the purſuit after the flock. He repairs to ſome high- 
way or frequented path, and has been known in the kingdom of Tunis, to 
interrupt the road to a market for ſeveral weeks; and in this he perſiſts 
till hunters or ſoldiers are ſent out to deſtroy him. 
Bie b.] The number of birds in Abyſſinia exczeds that of other animals 
beyond proportion. The high and low countries are equally ſtored with 


them: the firſt kind are the carnivorous birds. Many ſpecies of the eagle 


and hawk, many more till of the vulture king, as it were, over-ſtock all 
parts of tlie country. That ſpecies of glede, called Haddaya, fo frequent 
in Egypt, comes very punctually into Ethiopia, at the return of the ſun, 
after the tropical rains. The Niſlar, or Golden Eagle, is not 25 * 
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largeſt of the eagle kind, but ſurely one of the largeſt birds that flies. 
From wing to wing he is eight feet four inches. The black eagle, Racha- 
mah, Erkoom, Moroc, Sheregrig, and Waalia, are particularly deſcribed” 
by the hiſtorian of Abyſſinia, to whoſe celebrated work we refer the reader 
who is'defirous of jnformation concerning them. — 

There is no great plenty of water-ſowl in Abyſſiuia, eipecially of the 
web-footed kind. Vaſt variety of ſtorks cover th: plains in May, when the 
rains bechme conſtant. All the deep and graſſy bogs have ſnipes in them; 
and ſwallows there are of many kinds unknown in Europe; thoſe that are 
common in Europe appear in paſſage at tne very ſeaſon when they take 
their flight from thence. There are few owls in Abyſſinia; but thoſe” are 
of an immenſe ſize and beauty. There are no geeſe, wild or tame, ex- 
cepting what is called the Golden Gooſe, Gooſe of the Nile, or Gooſe of 
the Cape, common in all the fouth of Africa: theſe build their neſts upon 
trees, and when not in water, generally fit upon them. p 

Ix3xcTs.] From the claſs of inſe&:, we ſhall ſelect the moſt remark- 
able, viz. the Tfaltſalya or fly, which is an inſect that furniſhes a ſtrikin 
proof how fallacious it is to judge by appearances. If we conſider its fmal 
ſize, its weakneſs, want of variety or beauty, nothing in the creation is 
more contemptible or inſignificant. Yet paſling from theſe to his hiſtory, 
and to the account of his powers, we muſt confeſs the very great injuſtice 
we do him from want of confideration. We are obliged with the greateſt 
ſurprize to acknowledge, that thoſe huge animals, the elephant, the rhi- 
noceros, the lion, and the tyger, inhabiting the ſame woods, are ſtil] vaſtly 
his inferiors, and that the appearance of this ſmall inſect, nay, his very 
ſound, thongh he is not ſcen, occaſions more trepidation, movement, and 
diſorder, both in the human and brute creation, than would whole herds 
of theſe monſtrous animals collected together, though their number was in 
a ten-fold proportion greater than it really is. 

This inſet as not been deſcribed by any naturaliſt, Tt is in ſize very 
little larger than a bee, of a thicker proportion. As ſoon asthis plague ap- 
pears, and their buzzing is heard, all the cattle forſake their f.:od, and run 
wildly about the plain, till they die, worn out with fatigue, fright, and 
hunger, No remedy remains but to leave the black earth, and haſten 
down to the fands of Atbara, and there they remain while the rains laſt, 
this cruel enemy never daring to purſue them farther. Though the ſize of 
the camel is immenſe, his ſtrength vaſt, and his body covered with a thick 
ſkin, defended with ſtrong hair, yet ſtill he is not capable to ſuſtain the 
violent punctures the fly makes with his pointed praboſciss He muſt loſe 
no time in removing to the ſands of Atbara; for, when once attacked b 
this fly, his body, head, and legs break out into large boſſes, which ſwell, 
break, and putrify, to the certain deſtruction of the creature, 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS.) The Patyrus, which is a plant well 
known, in Egypt, appears to have been early brought thither from Ethiopia, 
It is alſo found in Abyſſinia. Balgſar, Balm, or Balſam, is alſo a native of 
Abyſlinia, The grrat value fet upon this drug in the eaſt, remounts to 
very early ages. We know from ſcripture, the oldeſt hiſtory extant, as well 
as moſt infallible, that the Tſhmaelites, or Arabian carriers and merchants, 
trafficking with the India commodities into Egypt, brought with them 
balm as part of the cargo. —The et is an herbaceous plant, which grows 
and comes to great perfection at Gondar, but it moſt abounds in that part 
of Maitſha and Goutto weſt of the Nile, where there are large planta- 
tions of it, and is there, almoſt excluſive of every thing elſe, the food of the 
Galla inhabiting that province. When ſeft, like a turnip well boiled, if 
eat with milk or butter, it is the beſt of all food; whalefome; nouriſhing, 


and 
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aud eaſily digeſted. The y is. a grain commouly ſown all over AbyC:. 
finia, =o ſeems to 1 equally on all ſorts of und.; l 


made the bread which is commonly uſed throughout this country. The 
Abyſſinians indeed have plenty of wheat, and fo | 
quality. They likewiſe make as fine wheat-bread as any in the world, both 
or colour and taſte ; but the uſe of wheat-bread is chiefly confined to people 


of the firſt rank. The acacia tree is very common in Abyflinia,, as are 


ſeveral other curious productions of the vegetable world, many of which 
are deſcribed in the Appendix of our author, and illuſtrated by many 


elegant engravings, which will afford a very great entertainment to the 


curious botaniſt. 1 cp | 5 | 
„Lak Es, The lake of Tzana (not tu mention thoſe of Gooderoo, and 

Court Ohha) is by much the largeſt expanſe of water known in this coun- 
try. Its extent, however, has been greatly exaggerated. Its preateſt 
breadth is 35 miles, and its extent in length is 49. The Nile, by a cur- 
rent always viſible, croſſes the end of it, In the 5 months, froni October 
to March, the lake ſhrinks greatly in fize; but after that all thoſe rivers 
are full which are on every fide of it, and fall into the lake, like radii drawn 
to a center; then if ſwells, and extends itſelf into the plain country, and has 
of courſe a much larger ſurface. _ e | | 

There ate about eleven inhabited iſlands in the lake. All theſe iſlands. 
were formerly uſed as priſons for the great peqplez or for a voluntary re- 
treat, on account. of ſome diſguſt ar great misfortune, or as places of 
ſecurity to depoſit their valuable effects during troubleſome times. 

CaTaRAcrs Gr THE NILB. ] Omitting thoſe of inferior note, we ſhall 
here give the reader ſome account of the great cataratt of Alata, which was 
the nioſt magnificent fight that Mr. Bruce ever beheld. The height has been 
rather exaggerated; . The miſſionaries ſay the fall is about ſixteen ells, or fifty 
feet, The meaſuring is, indeed. very difficult; but, by the poſition of long 
ſticks; and poles of different lengths, at different heights of the rock, from 
the water's edge, Mr. Bruce thinks he may venture to ſay thaſ it is nearer forty 
feet than any pther meaſure. The river had been conſiderably increafed by 
rains, and fell in one ſheet of water, without any interval, above half an En- 

liſh mile in breadth with a force and noiſe that was truly terrible, and which 

— and made him, for a time, perfectly dizzy, A thick fume, or haze, 
covered the fall all round, and wa. {ing the courſe of the ſtream both above 
and below, marking its tract, though the water is not ſeen. The river, though 
ſwelled with rain, preſerved its natural clearneſs, and fell, as far as he 
could diſcern, into a deep pool, or baſon, in the folid rock, which was 
full, and in twenty different eddics to the very foot of the precipice; the 
ſtream,” when it fell, feeming part of it to run back with great 25 upon 
the rock, as well as forward in the line of its courſe, raiſing a wave, or 
violegt ebullition, by chaffing againſt each other. | 

Jerome Lobo pretends, that he has fat under the curve, or arch, mads 
by the projectile force of the water ruſhing over the precipice. He ſays 
he ſat calmly at the foot of it, and looking through the curve of the ſtream, 
as it was falling, ſaw a number of rainbows of ificonceivable heauty in this 
extraordinary priſm, This however, Mr. Bruee, without heſitation, avers 
to be a downright falſehood. A deep pool of water reaches to the very 
foot of the rock, and is in perpetual agitation. Now, allowing that there 
was a feat or bench, which there is not, in the middle of the pool, it is 
abſolutely impoſſible, by any exertion of human ſtrength, to have arrived 
at it. Although a very robuſt man, in the prime and vigour of life, and 
a hardy practiſed, indefatigable ſwimmer, Mr. Bruce is perſedly confident 
he could not have got to that ſeat from the fl. ore through the quieteſt pur 
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6f that baſon. And, ſuppoſing the friar placed in his imaginary ſeat under 
the curve of that immenſe arch of water, he muſt have had a portion of 
firmneſs, more than falls to the ſhare of ordinary men, and which is not 
likely to be acquired in a monaſtic life, to philoſophiſe upon optics in ſuck 
a ſituation, where every thing would ſeem to his dazzled eyes to be 
motion, and the ſtream, in a noiſe like the loudeſt thunder, to make 
the ſolid rock (at leaſt as to ſenſe) ſhake to its very foundation, and 
threaten to tear every nerve to pieces, and to deprive one of other ſenſts 
beſides that of hearing. It was a moſt magnificent ſight, that ages, added 
to the greateſt length of human life, would not deface or eradicate from 
Mr. Brace's memory ; it ſtruck him with a kind of ftupor, and a total ob- 
livion of where he was, and of every other ſublunary concern. It was one 
of the moſt magnificent, ſtupendous fights in the creation. 

SOURCES OF TH NiLE.] The Agows of Damot pay divine honour to 
the Nile; they worſhip the river, and thouſands of cattle have been offered; 
and ſtill are offered, to the ſpirit ſuppoſed to reſide at its ſources. The 
village of Geeſh, though not farther diſtant than Goo yards, is not in ſight 
of the ſources of the Nile. In the middle of a marſh, near the bottom 
of the mcantain of Geefſh, ariſes a hillock of a circular form, about 
three feet from the ſurface of the marſh itſelf, though apparently founded 
much deeper in it. The diameter of this is ſomething ſhort of twelve 
feet; it is ſurrounded by a ſhallow trench, which collkRs the water, and 
voids it eaſtward; it is firmly built with ſod or earthen turf, brought from 
the ſides, and conſtantly kept in 1epair, and this is the altar upon which 
all their religious ceremonies ate performed. In the middle of this altar is 
a hole; obviouſly made, or at leaſt enlarged, by the hand of man. It is 
kept clear of graſs, or other aquatic plants, and the water in it is perfectly 
pure and limpid, but has no ebullition or motion of any kind diſcernibſe 
upon its ſurface. This mouth, or opening of the ſource, is ſome parts 
of an inch leſs than three feet diameter, and the water ſtood about two 
inches from the lip or brim. This ſpring is about ſax feet fix inches 
dee . | 7 2 

Ten feet diſtant from the firſt of theſe ſprings, a little to the weſt of 
ſouth, is the ſacred fountain, about eleven inches in diameter; but this is 
eight feet three inches deep. And about twenty feet diſtant from the firſt, 
is the third ſource, -its mouth being ſomething more than two feet large, 
and it is five feet eight inches deep. With a braſs quadrant of three 
feet radius, he found the latitude to be 10% 59 north; and by 
10 597 25“ in round numbers, for the exact latitude of the principal 
fountain of the Nile, though the Jeſuits have ſuppoſed it 12® N. by a 
random gueſs, The longitude he aſcertained to be 36 55“ 30” aalt'of 
the meridian of Greenwich. a 

Causks OF THE INUNDATIONS OF THE NILE.] The ſun being nearly 
ſtationary for ſome days in the tropic of Capricorn, the air there becomes 
ſo much rarefied, that the heavier winds, charged with watery particles, 
ruſh in upon it from the Atlantic on the weſt, and from the Indian Ocean 
on the eaſt. Having thus gathered ſuch a quantity of vapours as it were 
to 3 focus, the ſun now puts them in motion, and drawing them after it 
in its rapid progreſs northward, on the th of January, for two years to- 
gether, ſeemed to have extender> its power to the atmoſphere of G /ndar, 
when for the firſt time, there appeared in the ſky white, dappled, thin 
clouds, the ſun being then diſtant 340 from the zenith, without any one 
cloudy or dark ſpeck having been ſeen for ſeveral months before. Advan- 
cing to the line with increaſed velocity, and-deſcribjng-larger ſpirals, the 
fun brings on a few drops of rain at Gondar the iſt of March, being thea 
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diſtant. 5 from the zenith; theſe are. greedily abſorbed by the thir 
ſoil, and this ſeems to be the fartheſt extent of the ſun's influence, capable 
of cauſing rain, which then only falls in large drops, and laſts. but a few 
minutes: the rainy ſeaſon, however, begins moſt ſerioufly upon its ar- 
rival at the zenith of every place, and theſe rains continue conſtant and 
increaſing after he has allied it, in his progrefs northward, 

In April, all the rivers in Amhata, Begemder, and Laſta, firſt diſco. 
Joured, and then beginning to ſwell, join the Nile in the-ſeveral parts of 
its courſe ncareſt them; the river then, from the height of its angle of 
inclination, forces itſelf through the ſtagnant lake without mixing with it. 
In the beginniog of May, hundreds of ſtreams pour themſelves from Go. 
jam, Damot, Maitſha, and Hembea, into the lake Tzana, which had 
become low by intenſe evaporation, but now begins to fill inſenſibly, and 
contributes a large quantity of water to the Nile, before it falls down the 
cataract of Alata. In the beginning of June, the ſun, having now paſſed 
all Abyſſinia, the rivers there are all full, and then is the time of the 

reate:; rains in Abyſſinia, while it is for ſome days, as it were, ſtationary 
in the tropic of Cancer, 
Immediatcly after the ſun has paſſed the line, he begins the rainy ſeaſon 
to the ſouthward, ſtill as he approaches the zenith of each place; but the 
ſituation and neceſſities of this country being varied, the manner of pro- 
moting the inundation is changed. A high chain of mountains run from 
aboue 6? ſouth all along the middle of the continent towards the Cape of 
Good Hope, and interſects the ſouthern part of the peninfula, nearly in 
the ſame manner that the river Nile does the northern. A ſtrong wind 
from the ſouth, ſtopping the progreſs of the condenſed vapours daſhes them 
againſt the cold ſummits of this ridge of mountains, and forms many rivers 
Which eſcape in the direction either eaſt or weſt, as the level preſents itſelf. 
If this is towards the weſt, they fall down the ſides of the mountains into 
the Atlantic, aud if on the eaſt, into the Indian Ocean. 

_ Cirt1s AND Trowxs. ] . GONDAR, the metropolis. of Abyflinia, is 
ſituated upon a hill of conſiderable height, the top of it nearly plain, on 
which the town is plaecd. It conſiſts of about ten thouſand families in 
time of peace; the houſes are chiefly of clay, the roofs thatched in the 
form of cones, which is always the conſtruction within the tropical rains. 
On the weſt end of the town is the king's houſe, formerly a ſtructure of 
+ conſiderable conſequence. .- 1t was a ſquare building, flanked with ſquare 
towers. It was formerly four ſtories high, and from the top of it had 
a magnificent view of all the country ſouthward to the lake Tzana. Great 
| wy of this houſe 1s now in ruins, haviag been burnt at different times; 
but there is ſtill ample lodging in the two loweſt floors of it, the audience- 
chamber being above one hundred and twenty feet long. 
The palace and all its contiguous: buildings are ſurrounded by a ſub- 
ſtantial ſtone wall thirty feet high, with battlements upon the outer wall, 
and a parapet roof between the outer and inner, by which you can go 
along the whole: and look into the ſtreet. There appears to have been 
never any embraſures for cannon, and the four fides of the wall are above 
an Engliſh mile and a half in length. Gondar, by a number of obſerva- 
tions of the fun and-ſtars, made by day and night, in the courſe of three 
. with an aſtronomical quadrant of three feet radius, and two excel- 
ent teleſcopes, and by a mean of all their ſmall differences, is in N. lat. 
129. 347 30%; and by many obſervations af the ſatellites of Jupiter, eſpe- 
cially the firſt, both in their immerſions and emerſions during that period, 
1 concluded its longitude to be 379 33 O eaſt from the meridian of 
Greeawich. > Foyt 9 

"I DIXAN 
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- DIXAN is the firſt town in Abyſſinia, on the fide of Taranta. Dixan 
is built on the top of a hill perfectly in form of a ſugarloaf; a deep valley 
ſurrounds it every where like a trench, and the road winds ſpirally up the 
hill till it ends among the houſes. It is true of Dixan, as of moſt frontier 
towns, that the bad people of both contiguous countries reſort thither. 
'The town conſiſts of Moors and Chriſtians, and is very well peopled; yet 
the only trade of either of theſe ſects is a very extraordinary one, that of 
ſelling children. The Chriſtians bring ſuch as they have ſtolen in Abyſs 
ſinia to Dixan as to a ſure depofit ; and the Moors receive them there, and 
carry them to a certan market at Maſuah, whence they are ſent over to Ara- 
bia or India. The prieſts of the province of Tigre, eſpecially thoſe near the 
rock Damo, are openly concerned in this infamous practice. \Dixan is in 


lat. 14 57 55” north, and lon. 407“ 30” eaſt of the meridian of Greens 


wich. : 

AXUM is ſuppoſed to have been once the capital of Abyſſinia, and its 
ruins are now very extenſive; bur, like the cities of ancient times, conſiſt 
altogether of public buildings. In one ſquare, which ſeems to have been 
the center of the town, there are forty obeliſks, none of which have any 
hieroglyphies upon them. They are all of one piece of granite, and, on 
the top of that which is ſtanding, there is a patera exceedingly well carved 
in the Greek taſte. Axum is watered by a ſmall ſtream, which flows all 
the year from a fountain in the narrow valley, where ſtand the rows of 
obeliſks. The ſpring is received into a magnificent baſon of 150 feet 
ſquare, and thence it is carried at pleaſure, to water the neighbouring 
gardens, where there 1s little fruit excepting pomegranates, neither are 
theſe very excellent. The latitude of this town is 14 67 367 north. 

MASUAH. The houſes of this town, which is ſituated upon an iſland 
bearing the ſame name, on the Abyſſinian ſhore of the Red Sea, are in 
yeneral built of poles and bent graſs, as in the towns of Arabia; but beſides 


theſe, there are about twenty of ſtone, fix or eight of which are two ſto- 


ries each, N. lat. 1538 5“ E. lon. 392 36 307. 

Txaps AND COMMERCE.] There is a conſiderable deal of trade carried 
on at Maſuah, narrow and confined as the iſland is, and violent and unjuſt 
as is the government. But it is all done in a ſlovenly manner, and for 
articles where a ſmall capital is inveſted. Property here is too precarious 
to riſk a venture in valuable commodities, where the hand of power enters 
into every tranſaction. ' 

Gondar and all the neighbouring country depend for the neceſſaries of 
life, cattle, honey, butter, wheat, hides, wax, and a number of ſuch ar- 
ticles, upon the Agows, who inhabit a province in which the ſources of 
the Nile are found, and which province is no where bo miles in length, nor 
half that in breadth, Theſe Agows come conſtantly in ſucceſhon, a thou- 
{and or fifteen hundred at a time, loaded with theſe commodities to the 
capital, 

if may naturally occur, that, in a long carriage, ſuch as that of a hun- 
dred miles in ſuch a climate, butter muſt melt, J be in a ſtate of fuſion, 
conſequently very near putrefaction: this is prevented by the root of an 
herb, called Moc moco, yellow in colour, and in ſhape. nearly reſembling a 
carrot ; this they bruiſe and mix with their butter, and a very ſmall quan 
tity preſerves it freſh for a conſiderable time. | 

REL16G10n.] Mr. Bruce informs us, from the annals of Abyflinia, that in 
the time of Solomon all this conntry was converted to Judaiſm, and the 


government of the church and ſtate modelled according to what was then 
In uſe at Jeruſalem, | 
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Some eccleſiaſtical writers, rather from attachment to particular ſyſ. 
tems, than from any conviction that the opinion they eſpouſe is truth, 
would perſuade us that the converſion of Abyſſinia ts Chriſtianity hap. 
pened in the days of the apoſtles; but it appears that this was effected 
by the labours of Frumentins (the apoſtle of the Abyflinians) in the 
year of Chriſt 33, according to our account. | 

Their firſt biſhop, Frumentius, being ordained about the year 333, and 
inſtructed in the religion of the Greeks of the church of Alexandria, by 
St. Athanaſius, then fitting in the chair of St. Mark, it follows that the true 
religien of the Abyſſinians, which they received on their converſion to 
Chriſtianity, is that of the Greek church. They receive the holy ſacra- 
ment in both kinds, in unleavened bread, and in the grape bruiſed with 
the huſk together as it grows, ſo that it is a kind of marmalade, and is given 
in a flat ſpoon. They obſerve alſo cireumciſion. 
His rok v.] As the accounts of kings and princes of remote ages are not 
always entertaining, and as the hiſtory of ſo barbarous and unciviliſed a 
people will, we preſume, afford but ſmall amuſement to our readers, what. 
ever ſatisfaction they may he ve received from ſurveying the manners and 
cuſtoms of the people, and the natural hiſtory of the country; we ſhall 
therefore make no farther apology for omitting the account of the annals of 
Abyſſinia, but refer thoſe, who have any deſire of information upon this 
ſubject, to the ſecond volume of the Travels of our adventurous author, 


where he will find a very ample detail through more than 700 pages of a 
ponderous quarto. \ 
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I T having been long a ſubject of lamentat ion that Europeans know very 
1 little, if any thing, of the in/erior diflrits of Africa, we are happy to find 
that a number of learned and opulent individuals have formed themſelves 
into a ſociety for the purpoſe of exploring them. The aſſociation was 
formed on the gth of June, in the year 1785; and on the ſame day a com- 
mittee of its members, viz, lord Na tudon, the biſhrp of Lauda, fir Joſef" 
Banks, M. Beaufoy, and Mr. Stuart, were inveſted with the direction of 
its funds, the management of its correſpondence, and the choice of the per- 
{ons to whom the geographical miſſion was to be aſſigned. Perſuaded 
of the importance of the object which the aſſociat ion had in view, their 
committee loſt no time in executing the plan which it had formed. Two 
gentlemen were recommended to them; and appearing to be eminently 
qualified for making the projected reſearches, they were choſen. One was 
a Mr. Ledyard ; the other a Mr. Lucas. : 

Such a perſon as Mr. Ledyard was formed by nature for the object in 
contemplation, and were we unacquainted with the ſequel, we ſhould con- 
gratulate the ſociety in þeing ſo fortunate as to find ſuch a man for one of 
their miſſionaries : but the reader will ſoon be acquainted with the melan- 
choly circumſtance to which we allude. . 

6 From two ſuch geographical miffionaries (obſerves a very reſpectable 
literary journaliſt *) much information was no doubt expected; and, 
though the views of the ſociety are not yet fully anſwered, the communica- 
tions which it has received, are of a nature which will excite, though not 
fully gratify, the curioſity of geographers, | 


* * 


- + Mr, Ledyard undertook, at his own deſire, the difficult and perilous taſk 
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ef traverſing ſrom eaſt to weſt in the latitude attributed to the Niger, the 
wideſt part of the continent of Africa. On this bold adventure, be left Lon- 
don, June 30, 1788, and arrived at Cairo on the 19th of Auguſt. 

Hence, he tranſmitted ſuch accounts to his emp'oyers, as manifeſt him 
to have been a traveller who obſerved, reflefted, and compared; and ſuch 
was the in{ormation which he collected here from the travelling ſlave- mer- 
.. chants, and from others, reſpecting the interior diſtricts of Africa, that he 
was impatient to explore them. He wrote to the committee, that his next 
communication would be from Sennaar, (coo miles to the ſouth of Cairo): 
but death, attributed to various cauſes, arreſted him at the commencement 
of his reſearches, and diſappointed the hopes which were entertained of his 
projected journey, 

© Endowed with a ſoul for diſcovery; and formed, by nature, for at- 
chievements of hardihood and peril; the death of Mr. Ledyard muſt be 
conſidered as a public misfortune. f 

With a mixture of regret and diſappointment, we turn from poor Led- 
yard, to notice Mr. Lucas's communications, which octupy the greateſt part, 
of the volume publiſhed by the aſſociation. He embarked for Tripoli, 
October 18, 1788, with inſtructions to proceed over the Deſert of Zahara 
to Fezzan, to collect, and to tranſmit by way of Tr ipoli, whatever intelli- 
gence the people of Fezzan, or the traders thither, might be able to afford 
reſpecting the interior of the continent; and to return by the way of Gam- 
bia, or the coaſt of Guinea. 

Inſtructions to undertake great enterprizes, are more eaſily given than 
executed. So Mr. Lucas found; and ſo the reader, to his diſappointment, 
will find likewiſe. Only a part of the plan was this geographical miſſionary 
able to carry into execution. He ſets out, indeed, mounted on a handſome 
mule, preſented to him by the bey, the baſhaw*s eldeſt ſon, in company with 
ſhereefs, for the kingdom of Fezzan ; reſolved, we will ſuppoſe, to penetrate 
from Tripoli even unto Gambia : tut his peregrinations, which began 
Feb. 1, 1789, terminated at Meſurata, on Feb. 7. 

© Deprived of viſiting Fezzan, and the other inland diſtricts of Africa, Mr. 
Lucas ſolicits the information of his fellow-travellers, and tranſmits to the 
ſociety the reſult of his conferences. A memoir compiled in this way, 
from the reports of a ſhereef Imhammed, will not be deemed very ſatiſ- 
factory; and yet it certainly merjts conſideration, as it is, in part, corrobo- 
rated by other teſtimonies.” | 

Having no other ſources of information, however, we muſt, for the pre- 
ſent, content ourſelves with theſe communications. From the various con- 
ferences of Mr. Lycas with the ſhereef Imhammed, the following narrative 
1s compoſed ; 

It deſcribes the kingdom of Fezzan to be a ſmall circular domain, 
placed in a vaſt wilderneſs, as an ifland in the midſt of the ocean, containing 
near an hundred towns and villages, of which Mourzouk is the capital, dit- 
taat, ſouth from Meſurata, about 390 miles. In this kingdom are to be 

cen ſome venerable remains of ancient magnificence, ſome diſtrict, of re- 
markable fertility, and numerous ſmoaking lakes, producing a ſpecies of 
foſſil alkali called /rona. Agriculture and paſturage are the principal oc- 
cupations of the Fezanners ; they do not appear to have any coin; their 
medium of commerce is gold · duſt: their houſes, or rather huts, are built of 
clay, and are covered with branches of trees, on which earth is laid. As 
rain never falls at Fezzan, this covering is a ſufficient protection. Their 
dreſs reſembles that of the Moors of Barbary : but, during the heats of 
ſummer, which are intenſe, they only wear drawers, and a cap to protect 
their heads from the immediate action of the ſun, To thele, many payti- 
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culars are added of their perſons, diſeaſes, and mode of cure; of their reli, 
gion, government, taxes, animal and vegetable productions. Their ſove- 


reign, who is a tributary of the baſhaw of Tripoli, adminiſters impartial 
jullice. ph 

, * The narrative proceeds to ſtate, that ſouth-eaſt of Mourzouk, at the dif. 
tance of 150 miles. is a ſandy deſart, 200 miles wide; beyond which, are 
the mountains of Tibeſti, inhabited by ferocious ſavages, tributary to Fez- 


zan. The vallies between the mountains are ſaid to be fertiliſed by innu- 


merable ſprings, to abound with corn, and to be celebrated for their breed 


of camels. The tribute of the Tibeſtins to the king of Fezzan, is twenty ca- 
mel-loads of ſenna. 


This kingdom is inconſiderable, when compared with the two great 


empires of Bornou and Caſſina, which lie fouth of Fezzan, occupying that 
vaſt region which ſpreads itſelf from the ri ver of the Antelopes, for 1200 
miles weſtward, and includes a great part af the Niger's courſe. Caſhna, 
we are informed, contains a thouſand towns and villages ; and in Bornou, 
which is ſtill more conſiderable, thirty languages are faid to be ſpoken. The 
latter is repreſented as a fertile and beautiful country; its capital being ſitu- 
ated within a day's journey oſ the river W/od-el-Gazel, which is loſt in the 


ſandy waſtes of the vaſt deſert of Bilma, and is inhabited by herdſmen, 


dwelling, like the old patriarchs, in tents, and whoſe wealth conſiſts in 
their cattle x. (Bornou, or Bernoa, is a word figniſying the land of 
Noah; for the Arabs conceive, that, on the retiring of the deluge, its 
mountains received the ark.) Though they cultiyate various ſorts of 
grain, the uſe of the plough is unknown; and the hoe is the only inſtru. 
ment of huſbandry. Here grapes, apricots, and pomegranates, together 
with limes and lemons, and two ſpecies of melons, the water and the muſk, 
are produced in large abundance : but one of the moſt valuable of its ve- 
getables 1s a tree called kedeyna, which, in form and height, reſembles the 
olive, is like the lemon in its leaf, and bears a nut, of which the kernel and 
the ſhell are both in great eſtimation, the firſt as a fruit, the laſt on account 
of the oil which it furniſhes when þruiſed, and which ſupplies the lamps of 
the people of Bornou with a ſubſtitute for the oil of olives, P. 139. Bees, 
it is added, are fo numerous, that the wax is often thrown away as an article 
of no value in the market. Many other particulars are added, for which 
we muſt refer to the work, The population is deſcribed by the expreſſion, 
a countl:ſ5 multitude. We ſhall paſs over the nature of their religion, which 
is Mohammedan ; of their government, which is an elective monarchy ; 
and the ſingular mode of their electing a new king from among the children 
of the deceaſed ſovereign : but the account of the preſent ſultan, his wives, 
and his children (p. 227), is too curious not to be exhibited. | 
The preſent ſultan, whoſe name is Alli, is a man of an unoſtentatious, 
mo appearance; for he ſeldom wears any other dreſs than the common 
lue ſhirt of cotton or ſilk, and the ſilk or muſlin turbap, which form the 
uſual dreſs of the country. Such, however, is the magnificence of his ſe- 
raglio, that the ladies who inhabit it are ſaid to be 500 in number, and he 
himſelf is deſcribed as the reputed father of 350 children, of whom zoo are 
males ; a diſproportion which naturally ſuggeſts the idea that the mother, 
preferring to the gratification of natural affection, the joy of ſeeing herſelf 
the ſuppoſed parent of a future candidate for the empire, ſometimes ex- 
changes ber female child for the male offspring of a ſtranger. 


We are told that fire-arms, though not unknown to the peaple of Bor- 


nou, are not poſſeſſed by them, 
* Horſes and horned cattle, goats, ſheep, and camels, are the common animals of the 
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© South-eaſt from Bornou, lies the extenſive kingdom of Begarmee; 
and, beyond this kingdom, are ſaid to he ſeveral tribes of negroes, idolaters, 
and feeders on human fleſh. Theſe, we are told, are annually invaded by 
the Begarmeeſe ; and, when they have taken as many priſoners as their 
purpoſe may require, they drive the captives, like cattle, to Begarmee. It 
is further ſaid, that if any of them, exhauſted by fatigue, happen to linger 
in their pace, one of the horſemen ſeizes on the oldeſt, and, cutting off his 
arm, uſes it as a club to drive on the reſt. | 

We are not much diſpoſed to give credit to this relation. That the 
negroes, who are ſold for ſlaves, are different from the other Africans, is not 
probable; and that they ſhould be driven along with the mangled linibs 
of their aſſociates, utterly exceeds belief. 

The empire of Caſhna bears a great reſemblance to that of Bornou. 

« After peruſing what is here related of the extent, population, fertility, 
manufactures, and commerce of theſe regions, we may be permitted to 
wonder at their having remained altogether unknown to Europeans, We 


cannot but ſuſpect conſiderable exaggerations. That the interior parts of 


Africa are peopled, the caravans which go from Cairo and Tripoli, and 
which are often abſent three years, ſufficiently evince : but that they are 
divided into regular and civilized ſtates, may be a queſtion, A thoujand 
towns and villages in one empire, and thirty difforent languages ſpoken in 
the other, manifeſt a diſpoſition in the ſhereet Imhammed to enlargement, 
or, at leaſt to retail looſe reports. That they ſhould be acquainted with, 
yet not poſſeſs fire-arms, nor make any attempt to navigate the Niger, nor 
even to take the fiſh that abound in its waters, but little accords with the 
hiſtory of their commerce, and of their progreſs in manufactures, 


Let us, however, make all poſſible deductions, and be ever ſo incredu- 


lous as to fome particulars, the proſpect which this narrative opens to us, of 
the interior of Africa (the greater part of which we have been accuſtomed 
to conſider as conſigned, by nature, to perpetual ſterility and deſolation) muſt 
afford great pleaſure ; and though, as we have already remarked, it is far 
from being ſatisfactory, or from having anſwered ihe object of the miſſion, 
it may be regarded by the ſociety as that fort of evidence which ſhould en- 
courage them to perſevere, and ought to induce Europeans, without delay, 
actually to explore the central provinces of the African continent,” 


2. 
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Settlement, from the pureſt motives of humanity, was formed at 
Sierra Leone, upon the coaſt of Africa, (in 8® 12/ N. Lat. and about 

1 W. Lon.) under the patronage of a very reſpectable ſociety of gentlemen 
in London, in the year 1791. The benevolent purpoſes for which it was 
intended, are to introduce the light of knowledge, and the comforts of civili- 


zation into Africa; and to cement and perpetuate the moſt confidential 


union between the European colony and the natives of that country. 

The company has ordered experiments to be made, concerning the 
growth of ſugars in their ſettlements, which have met with ſuch ſuccels, as 
to encourage a hope that the prefent high price of this commodity may be 
ſoon reduced, by a rivairy with the Weſt India merchants. This benevo- 
jent colony proceeds with diligence in clearing of land, and building of 
houſes. Some delay was occaſioned in obtaining the united conſent of the 
ſurroundivg chiefs, which was at length procured, and the diſpoſitions of 


king Naimbanna appear to be very friendly. The climate is tound to be 
| 4 | 304 | more 
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more ſalubrious than was expected. We wiſh ſucceſs to this ſettlement, ef. 
tabliſheg upon principles that do honour to humanity. 
A ſettlement of a ſimilar nature was formed upon the ifland of Bulam, 
on the ſame coaſt, to the eaſtward of the iſland of Biſagos, under the direction 
of Mr. Dalrymple. But this is now entirely relinquiſhed. A great part of 
the coloniſts has been maſſacred by tha natives of the ſhore at the mouth of 
the river Gambia, who were accuſtomed to make annual plantations of rice 
1 | in Bulam ; and it was certainly a groſs error that this circumſtance was not 
before diſcovered, and a formal bargain of the ifle made with the Africans. 
| The furviving coloniſts have taken refuge among their countrymen at 
1 ere Leone; and Mr. Dalrymple, the governor, has returned to Eng- 
land. ; et | 
At Sierra Leone, on the contrary, where juſtice and prudence were ob- 
ſerved in the acquiſition, the coloniſts are on the happieſt terms of friend- 
ſhip with the natives; and make every poſſible progreſs in completing 
their buildings, and laying out their lots of land for cultivation. Only one 
death has happened amongſt the white people ſince the date of the Jaft dif. 
patches: thoſe who were then ill, were either recovered, or in a convaleſcent 
ſtate ; and the phyfician reports that the mode adopted by him for treating 
the fever of the climate, had been attended with ſo much ſucceſs, that ae ſaw 
little reaſon to be more apprehenſive of its future effects than of thoſe of an 
ague in England, Mr. Clarkſon, the governor, 1s well eſteemed in the 
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Of AFRICA, from the Tropic of Cancer to the Cape 


of Good- Hope. 
See the Table and Map, 


*- HIS immenſe territory is, comparatively ſpeaking, very little known; 
there is do modern traveller that has penetrated into the interior 
parts; ſo that we are ignorant not only of the bounds, but even of the 
names of ſeveral inland countries. In many material circumſtances, the 
- Inhabitants of this extenſive continent agree with each other, If we ex- 
cept the people of Abyſſinia, who are tawny, and profeſs a mixture of 
Chriſtianity, Judaiſm, and Paganiſm, they are all of a black complexion : 
in their religion, except on the Scud which have been viſited and ſettled 
y ſtrangers, they are pagans; and the form of government is every where 
monarchical. Few princes, however, poſſeſs a very extenſive juriſdiction ; 
for as the natives of this part of Africa are groſsly ignorant in all the arts of 
utility or r. finement, they are little acquainted with one anqther ; and ge- 
nerally united in ſmall ſocieties, each governed by its own prince. In Abyl- 
ſinia, indeed, as well as in Congo, Loango, and Angala, we are told of pow- 
erful monarchs ; but, on examination, it is found that the authority of 
theſe pri ces ſtands on a precarious footing, each tribe or ſeparate body of 
their ſubjects being under the influence of a petty chieftain of their own, 
Ayled Negus, to whoſe commands, however contrary to thole of the n:g4/cha 
egaſcht, or king ol kings, they are always ready to, ſubmit. This indeed 
muſt always be the caſe among rude nations, where the art of governing, 
hke all others, is in a very ſimple and imperfe& ſtate. In the ſucceſſion to 
the throne, force generally prevails over right; and an uncle, a brother, or 
other collateral relation, is on this account commonly preſerred to the de- 
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The fertility of a country ſo prodigiouſly extenſive, might be ſuppoſed 
more various than we find it is: in ſact, there is no medium in this part of 
Africa with regard to the advantage of foil ; it is either perfectly barren, 


or extremely fertile. This ariſes from the intenſe. heat of the fun, which, 


where it meets with ſufficicnt moiſture, produces the utmoſt luxuriancy; 
and in thoſe countries where there are few rivers; reduces the ſurface of 
the earth to a barren ſand. Of this ſort are the countries of Anian and 
Zaara, which, for want of water, and conſequently of all other meceſſa ries, 
are reduced to perfect deſerts, as the name of the latter dengtes. In thoſe 
countries, on the other hand, where there is plenty of water, and particu- 
larly where the rivers overflow the land, part of the year, as in Abyſſinia, 
the productions of nature, both of the animal and vegetable kinds, are 
found in the higheſt perſection and greateſt abundance. The countries of 
Mandingo, Ethiopia, Congo, Angola, Batua, Truticui, Monomotapa, Ca- 
ſati, and Mehenemugi, are extremely rich in gold and filver, The baſer 
metals likewiſe are — in theſe and many other parts of Africa. But 
the perſons of the nat ves make the moſt conſiderable article in the produce 
and traffic of this miſerable quarter of the globe. 

On the Guinea or weſtern coaſt, the Engliſh trade to James? Fort, and 
other ſettlements near and up the river Gambia, where they exchange their 
woollen and linen manufactures, their hard ware and ſpirituous liquors, for 
the perſons of the natives. Among the negroes, a man's wealth conſiſts in 
the number af his family, whom he ſells like ſo many cattle, and often at an 
inferior price. Gold and ivory, next to the ſlave trade, form the principal 
branches of African commerce. I heſe are carried on from the ſame coaſt, 
where the Dutch and French, as well as Engliſh, have their ſettlements for 
the purpoſe. The Portugueſe are in poſſeſſion of the eaſt and weſt coaſt 
of Africa, from the tropic of Capricorn to the equator ; which immenſe 
tract they became maſters of by their ſucceſſive attempts and happy diſco- 
very and navigation of the Cape of Good Hope. From the coaſt of Zan- 
guebar, on the eaſtern ſide, they trade not only for the articles above men. 
tioned, but likewiſe for ſeveral others, as ſena, and aloes, civet, ambergriie, 
and frankincenſe, The Dutch have ſettlements towards the ſouthern parts 
of the continent, in the country called Caffraria, or the land of the Hotten- 
tots, particularly Cape Town, which is well ſettled and fortified; where 
their ſhips bound for India uſually put in, and trade with the natives for 
their cattle, in exchange for which they give them ſpirituous liquors. 


— 
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8 the thirty · fix hours, which I ſpent (ſays Monſieur Vaillant) 
with the Gonaqua Hottentots, I had time to make ſeveral obſerva- 
tions concerning them. I remarked that they make a clapping noiſe with 
their tongue, like the reſt of the Hottentots. When they accoſt any one, 
they ſtretch forth the hand, ſaving, Tabs, I falute you. This word and 
ceremony, which are employed by the Caffrees, are not uſed by the Hotten- 
tots, proper y fo called. 

This attinity of cuſtoms, manners, and even conformation ; their being ſo 
near Great Caffraria, and the accounts I afterwai ds received, convinced me 
theſe hordes of Gonaquas, who equally reſemble the Caffrees and the Hot- 
tentots, muſt be a mixed breed produced by theſe two nations. The dreſs 
of the men, arranged with more ſymimgtry, has the ſame ſhape as that of 
the tottentots ; but as the Gonaquas are a little taller, they make their 
mantles of calves inſtead of ſheeps ikins ; they are both called 4, %. 857 
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ral of them wear hanging from their necks a bit of ivory, or very white 
ſheeps bone, and this contraſt of the two colours produces a good effect, 
and 1s very becoming. 

When the weather is exceſſively hot, the men lay aſide every part of their 
dreſs that is ſuperfluous, and retain only what they name their ac. 
This is a piece of the ſkin of the animal ſo called, with which they cover 
what nature bids them conceal, and which is faſtened to their girdle. This 
veil, however, negligently arranged, may be conſidered as an uſeleſs appen- 
dage, and is of very little ſervice to their modeſty. The women, much 
fonder of dreſs than the men, employ more care in adorning their perſons, 


They wear a r like the latter, but the apron which conceals their ſex is 


larger than thoſe of the Houttentots, During the great heats, they retain 
only this apron, with a ſkin which deſcends, behind, from their girdle to 
the calf of the leg. Young girls, below the age of nine years, go perfectly 


naked; when they attain to that age, they wear nothing but a {mall 


apron. 

Whatever may be the extent of the deſarts of Africa, we muſt not form 
any calculations reſpecting its population from thoſe innumerable ſwarms 
of blacks which are found on the weſt, and which border all the coaſt of the 
ocean, from the Canary itles to the environs of the Cape of Good Hope. 
There is certainly no proportion te enable us to hazard even a conjecture ; 
ſince by a trade approved by a few, and held in deteſtation by the greater 
number, the barbarous navigators of Europe have induced theſe negroes, 
by the moſt villainous attractions, to give up their priſoners, or thoſe who 
are inferior to them in ſtrength. As their wants increaſed, they have be- 
come inhuman and perfidious beings ; the prince has fold his ſubjects ; the 
3 has ſold her ſon; and nature, as an accomplice, has rendered her 
prolific. \ IP 

This diſguſting and execrable traffic is, however, ſtill unknown in the 
interior parts of the continent. The defart is really a defart ; and it is 
only at certain diſtances that one meets with a few es, that are not nu- 
merous, and who live on the fruits of the earth, and the produce of their 
cattle. After finding one horde, one muſt travel a great way to find ano- 
ther. The heat of the climate, the dryneſs of the ſands, the batrenneſs of 
the earth, a ſcarcity of water, rugged and rocky mountains, ferocious ani- 
mals; and, beſides theſe, the humour of The Hottentots, a little phlegmatic, 
and their cold temperament—are all obſtacles to propagation, When a fas 
ther has ſix children, it is accounted a phenomenon. 

The country of the Gonaguas, into which I penetrated, did not therefore 
contain three thouſand people, in an extent of thirty or forty leagues. 
Theſe people did not reſemble thoſe degenerated and miſerable Hottentots, 
who pine in the heart of the Dutch colonies, contemptible and deſpiſed in- 
habitants, who bear no marks of their ancient o igin but an empty name; 
and who enjoy, at the expence of their liberty, only a little peace, pur- 
chaſed at a dear rate, by the exceſſive labour to which they are ſubjected on 
the plantations ; and by the deſpotiſm of their chiefs, who are always fold 


to government. I had here (continues M. Vaillant) an opportunity of 


admiring a free and brave people, valuing nothing but independence ; ne- 
ver obeying any impulſe foreign to nature; and calculated only to deſtroy 
their magnanimous, free, and truly philanthropic character. | 
The huts, conſtructed like thoſe of the Hottentots in the colonies, were 
eight or nine feet in diameter, and were covered with ox or ſheep ſkins, 


but more commonly with mats. They had only ane. opening, Wy nar- 


row and low; and it was in the middle of their hut that the 


amil 
kindled their fire. The thick ſmoke with which theſe kennels were leh, 


+ | an 
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and which had no other vent but the door, added to the ſtench which they 
always retain, - would have ſtifled any Europgan who might have had the 
courage to remain in themtwo minutes: caltom, however, renders all this 
ſupportable to theſe ſavages, | 

The two colours for which they ſhew the greateſt fondneſs are red and. 
black. The firſt is compoſed of a kind of ochry earth, which is found in 
ſeveral places of the country, and which they mix and dilute with greaſe : 
this earth has a great reſemblance to brick - duſt, or tiles reduced to powder. 
Their black is nothing «ſe than ſoot, or the charcoal of tender wood. Some 
women indeed are contented with painting only the prominence of the 
cheeks ; but in general they daub over their whole body, iu compartmeats 
varied with a certain degree of ſymmetry : and this part of their dreſs re- 
quires no ſmall length of time. Theſe two colours ſo much admired by 
the Hottentots, are always perfumed with the powder of the b:ughen, which 


is not very agrecable to the ſmel] of an European, A Hottentot would | 


rhaps find our odours and eſſences no leſs inſupportable; but the boughow 
2 over our rouge and paſtes the advantage of not being pernicious to the 
ſkin, of not attacking and injuring the lungs ; and the female Hottentot, 
who 1s acquainted with neither amber, 8 nor benjamin, never knows 
what it is to be oppreſſed by vapours, ſpaſms, and the head- ache. The men 
never paint their faces, but they uſe a preparation made of both colours 
mixed, to paint the upper lip as far as the noſtrils; by which they enjoyed 
the advantage of continually inhaling the odour of the ſubſtance employed 
for this purpoſe. Young girl; ſometimes favour their lovers ſo fer as to 
apply this paint for them under the noſe ; and on this point they ſhew a 
kind of coquetry which has a very powerful influence over the heart of a 
Hottentot novice, The reader, however, muſt not infer, that the Hottentot 
women pay ſo much attention to dreſs as to neglect thoſe daily and uſeful 
occupations to which nature and their uſages call them. Separated from 
Europe by an immenſity of ſea, and from the Dutch colonies hy deſart 


mountains and impaſſable rocks, too much communication with theſe peo. 


ple has not yet led them to the exceſſes of our depravation. On the con- 


trary, when they have the happineſs of being mothers, nature addrefles, 


them in a different lauguage ; they aſſume more than in any other country, 


a ſpirit ſuitable to their ſtate, and readily give themſelves up to thoſe cares 


which ſhe imperiouſly requires of them, 


They are remarkably tond of hunting, and in this exerciſe they diſplay 


great dexterity. Beſides gins and fnares, which they place at convenient 
ipots to catch large animals, they lie in wait for them alſo, attack them as 
ſoon as they appear, and kill them with their poiſoned arrows, or their 
aſſagays, which are a kind of lances. On the firſt view of their arrows, one 
would not ſuſpe& how deſtructive weapons they are; their ſmallneſs reuders 
them ſo much the more dangerous, as it is impoſſible to perceive and folluw 
them with the eve, and conſequently to avoid them. The ſlighfeſt wound 
which they make always proves murtal. if the poiſon reaches the blood, and 


if the fleſh be torn. The ſureſt remedy is to amputate the wounded part, 


if it be a limb, but if the wound bc in the body, death is unavoidable. 
The aſſagay is generally a very feeble weapon iu the hands of a Hottentot ; 


out, befides this, as its length renders it not dangerous, for it may be ſeen 


cleaving the air, it is not ditficult to avoid ĩt. Such are the means for attack- 
ing or defending uſed by ſome of the ſavage nations of Africa. They may 
perhaps incite tlie indignation of an Europcan, and induce him to tax theſe 


people with barbarity ; but it muſt be remembered that the Europeans, be- 


iore they employed that terrible thunder which in a moment. cauſes 7 
jt ' s ; mu 
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much devaſtation and ruin, had no other arms but thoſe made of ſteel, and 


knew alſo the method of ſending a double death to the enemy. 


The Hottentots have not the leaſt notion of the elements of agriculture; 
they neither ſow nor plant, nor do they even reap any crop. hen they 
chooſe to give themſelves the trouble, they make, an intoxicating liquor, 
compoſed of honey and a certain root, which they ſuffer to ferment in a 
certain quantity of water. This liquor, which is a kind of hydromel, is not 
their uſual beverage, nor do they ever keep a ſtock of. it by them. What. 
ever they have, they drink all at once, and frequently regale themſelves in 
this manner at certain periods. They ſmoke the leaves of a plant which 
they name dagha, and not data, as ſome authors have written. This plant 
is not indigenous ; it is the hemp of Europe. There are ſome of the ſa- 
vayges who prefer theſe leaves to tobacco; but the greateſt part of them are 
fond of mixing both together, They ſet leſs value on the pipes brought 
from Europe than on thoſe which they fabricate themſelves ; the former 
1 a to them to be too ſmall, 
hough they rear abundance of ſheep and oxen (continues our author) 
they ſeldom kill the latter, unleſs ſome accident happens to them, or old age 
has rendered them unfit for ſervice. Their principal nouriſhment, there- 
fore, is the milk of their ewes and cows, beſides which, they have the pro. 
duce of their hunting excurſions, and from time to time they kill a ſheep, 
To fatten their animals they employ a proceſs, which, though not practiſed 
in Europe, is no leſs efficacious; and has this peculiar advantage, that it 
requires no care. They bruiſe, between two flat ſtones, thoſe parts which we 
deprive them of by the knife ; and when thus compreſſed they acquire in 
time a prodigious bulk, and become a moſt delicate morſel, when they have 
re ſolved to facrifice the animal. 
Thoſe oxen which they intend for carrying burdens muſt be broke and 
trained very early to the ſervice ; otherwiſe they would become abſolutely 
unttactable. On this account, when the animal is ſtil] young. they pierce 


me cartilage which ſeparates the noſtrils, and thruſt through the hole a 


piece of ſtick about eight or ten inches in length, and almoſt an inch in dia- 
meter. The taſk of milking the cows and the ewes belongs to the women: 
and, as they never beat or torment them, they are ſurprizingly tractable. 

Ol their ſheep and kine each village hath one common herd; every in- 
habitant taking it in his turn to be herdfman. This charge requires many 
precautions, very different from thoſe which are taken by our herdſmen, 
bealts of prey being much more numerous and fierce in the ſouthern parts 
of Africa than in Europe. Lions, indeed, are not very common ; but 
there are elephants, rhinoceroſes, leopards, tygers, hyznas, ard ſeveral kinds 
of wolves, more deſtructive than ours, together with many other furious 
animals that abound in the ſoreſts, and occaſionally make excurſions towards 
the Cape, and deſtroy the tame cattle. To prevent theſe misfortunes, it is 
the biilinefs of the herdſman to go, or ſend, every day round his diſtrict, in 
order to diſcover if any beaſt 15 prey be lurking in that quarter. In which 
caſe, he aſſembles the whole village together, and makes his report; when 
a party of the ſtouteſt among them arm themſelves with javelins and poi- 
ſoned arrows, and follow the perſon who may haye diſcovered the beaſt, to 
the cave or covert where he is ladged. Here they arrange themſelves in 
two lines; the herdſman entering the cave, and endeavopring to provoke 
the beaſt to follow him out, where he is inevitably deſtroyed. 


Theſe ſavages meaſure the year by the epochs of drought and rainy wea- 


ther. Fhis diviſion is common to all the inhabitants of the tropical re. 


gions, and it is ſubdivided into moons; but they never count the days, if 


they exceed ten, that is to ſay, the number of their fingers. Beyond 6 
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they mark the day or the time by ſome remarkable epoch ; for example, in 
extraordinary ſtorm, an elephant killed, an infectious diſorder among the 
cattle, an emigration, &c. The different parts of the day they diſtinguiſh 
by the courſe of the ſum ; and they will tell you, pointing with their finger, 
he was there when I departed, and here when I arrived. This method i; 
far from being exact; but notwithſtanding its want of. preciſion, it is al- 
moſt ſufficient for theſe people, who having no . of gallantry, 
no law-ſuits to attend, no perfidies to commit, no ſcandal to propagate, no 
occaſion meanly to cringe before ignorant patrons, and no new play to 


damn, calmly behold the ſun finiſh his courſe, and are under very little un- 


eaſineis whether twenty thouſand clocks bring miſery to one and happineſs 
to another. | | 

A ſenſe of delicacy makes the Hottentots keep themſelves ſeparate from 
others when they are ſick. They are then ſeldom ſeen, and it would ap- 
pear that they are aſhamed of 3 loſt their health. It never enters 
their thoughts to expoſe themſelves i public for the purpoſe of exciting 
pity. This is a forced method, but uſcleſs in a country where every body 
15 compaſſionate. Nen | | 

When a Hottentot dies, he is buried in his worſt kroſs, and the limbs are 
diſpoſed in ſuch a manner that the whole body is covered. "The relations 
then tranſport it to a certain diſtance from the horde, and diſpoſing it in a 
pit dug for this purpoſe, and which is never deep, cover it with earth, and 
then with ſtones, if any are to be found in the neighbourhood.” Such a 
mauſoleum proves but a very weak defence againſt the attacks of the jackal 
and the hyzna : the * e is ſoon auß up and devoured. However 
badly this laſt duty may be diſcharged, the Hottentots are not much to be 
blamed, when we call to mind the funeral ceremonies of the ancient and. 
celebrated Parſis, ſtill attached to the cuſtom of expoſing their dead on the 
tops of high towers, or in open cemeteries, in order that the crows and the 
vultures may feed upon them, and carry them away in morſels. The chil- 
dren, and, failing them, the neareſt relations of the deceaſed take poſſeſſion. 
of whatever is left ; but the quality of a chief is not hereditary. He is al- 
ways appointed 70 the horde, and his power is limited. In their councils 
his advice prevails, if it be judged good; if not, no regard is paid to it. 
When they are about to $0 to war, they know neither rank nor divifions ; 
each attacks or defends after his own manner ; the moſt intrepid march 'in 
the van; and, when victory declares itſelf, they do not beſtow upon one 
man the honour of an action which has proved ſucceſsful by the courage of 
all: it is the whole nation that triumph. | 

Of all the people whom I ever ſaw (obſerves our author) the Gonaquas 
are the only nation that can be conſidered as free; but they will perhaps be 
ſoon obliged to remove to a greater diſtance, or receive laws from the Dutch 
government. All the land to the eaſt being in general good, the planters 
endeavour to extend their poſſeſſious in that quarter as much as they can, 
and their avarice doubtleſs will fome day ſucceed. Miſery muſt then be 
the portion of theſe happy and peaceable people ; and every trace of their 
liberty will be deſtroyed by maſſacres and invaſions. Thus have all thoſe 
hordes mentioned by old authors been treated; and, by being often diſ- 
membered and weakened, they are now reduced to a ſtate of abſolute de- 
pendence on the Dutch. The exiſtence pf the Hottentots, their names, 
and their hiftory, will therefore in time be accounted fabulous ; unleſs 
ſome traveller, who may pofſe ſs curioſity enough to induce him to diſcover 


their remains, ſhould have the courage to penetrate into the remote deſarts 


inhabited by the great Nimiguas, where rocks more and more hardened 


by 
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much devaſtation and ruin, had no other arms but thoſe made of ſteel, and 
knew alſo the method of ſending a double death to the enemy. + 
The Hottentots have not the leaſt notion of the elements of agriculture ; 
they neither ſow nor plant, nor do they even reap any crop. hen they 
chooſe to give themſelves the trouble, they make, an intoxicating liquor, 
compoſed of honey and a certain root, which they ſuffer to ferment in a 
certain quantity of water, This liquor, which is a kind of hydromel, is not 
their uſual beverage, nor do they ever keep a ſtock of. it by them. What. 
ever they have, they drink all at once, and frequently regale themſelves in 
this manner at certain periods. They ſmoke the leaves of a plant which 
they name dagha, and not data, as fome authors have written. This plant 
is not indigenous ; it is the hemp of Europe. There are ſome of the ſa- 
vayes who prefer theſe Jeaves to tobacco 1 * the greateſt part of them are 
fond of mixing both together. They ſet leſs value on the pipes brought 
from Europe than on thoſe which they fabricate themſelves; the former 
1 50 to them to be too ſmall. 
hough they rear abundance of ſheep and oxen (continues our author) 
they ſeldom kill the latter, unleſs ſome accident happens to them, or old age 
has rendered them unfit for ſervice. Their principal nouriſhment, there- 
fore, is the milk of their ewes and cows, beſides which, they have the pro. 
duce of the-r hunting excurſions, and from time to time they kill a ſheep. 
To fatten their animals they employ a proceſs, which, though not practiſed 
in Europe, is no leſs efficacious; and has this peculiar advantage, that it 
requires no care. They bruiſe, between two flat ſlones, thoſe parts which we 
deprive them of by the knife ; and when thus compreſled they acquire in 
time a prodigious bulk, and become a moſt delicate morſel, when they have 
re ſolved to ſacrifice the animal. 

Thoſe oxen which they intend for carrying burdens muſt be broke and 
trained very early to the ſervice; otherwiſe they would become abſolutely 
unttactable. On this account, when the animal is ſtil] young. they pierce 
the cartilage which ſeparates the noſtrils, and thruſt through the hole a 
piece of ſtick about eight or ten inches in length, and almoſt an inch in dia- 
meter. The taſk of milking the cows and the ewes belongs to the women: 
and, as they never beat or torment them, they are ſurprizingly tractable. 

Ol their ſheep and kine each village hath one common herd; every in- 
habitant taking it in his turn to be herdſman. This charge requires many 
precautions, very different from thoſe which are taken by our herdſmen, 
beaſis of prey being much more numerous and fierce in the ſouthern parts 
of Africa than in Europe. Lions, indeed, are not very common ; but 
there are elephants, rhinoceroſes, leopards, tygers, hyænas, ard ſeveral kinds 
of wolves, more deſtructive than ours, together with many other furious 
animals that abound in the foreſts, and occaſionally make excurſions towards 
the Cape, and deſtroy the tame cattle. To prevent theſe misfortunes, it is 
the buhneſs of the herdſman to go, or ſend, every day round his diſtrict, in 
order to diſcover if any beaſt of prey be lurking in that quarter, In which 
caſe, he aſſembles the whole village together, and makes his report; when 
a party of the ſtouteſt among them arm themſelves with javeſins and poi- 
foned arrows, and follow the perſon who may haye diſcovered the beaſt, to 
the cave or covert where he is lodged. Here they arrange themſelves in 
two lines; the herdſman entering the cave, and endeavopring to proyoke 
the beaſt to follow him out, where he is inevitably deſtroyed. 

Theſe ſavages meaſure the year by the epochs of drought and rainy wea- 
ther. This diviſion is common to all the inhabitants of the tropical re. 
gions, and it is ſubdivided into moons; but they never count the days, if 
they exceed ten, that is to ſay, the number of their fingers. Beyond 5 
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they mark the day or the time by ſome remarkable epoch ; for example, in 
extraordinary ſtorm, an elephant killed, an infectious diſorder among the 
cattle, an emigration, & c. The different parts of the day they diſtinguiſh 
by the courſe of the ſun ; and they will tell you, pointing with their finger, 
he was there when I departed, and here when I arrived. This method i; 
far from being exact; but notwithſtanding its want of. preciſion, it is al- 
moſt ſufficient for theſe people, who having no appointments of gallantry, 
no law-ſuits to attend, no perfidies to commit, no ſcandal to propagate, no 
occaſion meanly to cringe before ignorant patrons, and no new play to 
damn, calmly behold the ſun finiſh his courſe, and are under very little un- 
eafineſs whether twenty thouſand clocks bring miſery to one and happineſs 
to another. 

A ſenſe of delicacy makes the Hottentots keep themſelves ſeparate from 
others when they are ſick. They are then ſeldom ſeen, and it would ap- 
pear that they are aſhamed of _—_— loſt their health. It never enters 
their thoughts to expoſe themſelves i pope for the purpoſe of exciting 
pity, This is a forced method, but uſeleſs in a country where every body 
is compaſſionate, 2 | 

When a Hottentot dies, he is buried in his worſt kroſs, and the limbs are 
diſpoſed in ſuch a manner that the whole body is covered. The relations. 
then tranſport it to a certain diſtance from the horde, and diſpoſing it in a 
pit dug for this 1 ws and which is never deep, cover it with earth, and 
then with ſtones, if any are to be found in the neighbourhood.” Such a 
mauſoleum proves but a very weak defence againſt the attacks of the jackal 
and the hyæna: the 3 is ſoon Gus up and devoured. However 
badly this laſt duty may be diſcharged, the Hottentots are not much to be 
blamed, when we call to mind the funeral ceremonies of the ancient and 
celebrated Parſis, ſtill attached to the cuſtom of expoſing their dead on the 
tops of high towers, or in open cemeteries, in order that the crows and the 
vultures may feed upon them, and carry them away in morſels. The chil- 
dren, and, failing them, the neareſt relations of the deceaſed take poſſeſſion 
of whatever is left ; but the quality of a chief is not hereditary. He is al- 


ways appointed by the horde, and his power is limited. In their councils 


his advice prevails, if it be judged good; if not, no regard is paid to it. 
When they are about to go to war, they know neither rank nor diviſions ; 
each artacks or defends ater his own manner; the moſt intrepid march in 
the van; and, when victory declares itſelf, they do not beſtow upon one 
man the honour of an action which has proved ſucceſsful by the courage of 
all: it is the whole nation that triumph. 

Of all the people whom I ever ſaw (obſerves our author) the Gonaquas 
are the only nation that can be conſidered as free; but they will perhaps be 
ſoon obliged to remove to a greater diſtance, or receive laws from the Dutch 
government. All the land to the eaſt being in general good, the planters 


endeavour to extend their poſſefhons in that quarter as much as they can, 


and their avarice doubtleſs will ſome day ſucceed, Miſery muſt then be 
the portion of theſe happy and peaceable people; and every trace of their 
liberty will be deſtroyed by maſſacres and invaſions. Thus have all thoſe 


hordes mentioned by old authors been treated; and, by being often diſ- 


membered and weakened, they are now reduced to a ſtate of abſoſute de- 
pendence on the Dutch. The exiſtence pf the Hottentots, their names, 


and their hiftory, will therefore in time be accounted fabulous; unleſs 


ſome traveller, who may poſſe ſs curioſity enough to induce him to diſcover 
their remains, ſhould have the courage to penetrate into the remote deſarts 
inhabited by the great Nimiguas, where rocks more and more hardened 
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by time, and old and barren mountains, do not produce a ſingle plant wor- 


- » 


thy to engage the attention of the ſpeculative botaniſt. 

Some old authors have ſaid that the families of the ſavages ſleep all pro- 
miſcuouſly together in the ſame hut; and are neither acquainted with dif. 
ference of age, nor that-inviacible, horror which ſeparates beings connected 
by blood : this has led ſome, to the moſt; infamous ſuſpicions. Yes, the 
whole family inhabit the ſame hut; the father lies by the ſide of his daugh- 
ter, and the mother by the ſon; but on the return of Aurora, each riſes with 
a pure heart, and without having occaſion to bluſh before the Author of all 


Beings, or any of. the creatures. whom he has marked with the ſeal of his 


reſemblance. A favage is-neither a brute, nor a barbarian. 

It is neceſſary in this narration to take notice of that diſguſting apron of 
the Hotte ntot women, which bas long made a figure in hiſtory. It is ſtill 
faſhionable among a certain horde. I ſay, it is faſhionable (obſerves our 
author); for, inſtead of being the gift of nature, it ought.to be conſidered 


as one of the moſt monſtrous refinements. ever invented, by. I know not what 


coquetry, altogether peculiar to a certain ſmall corner of the world. This 
fingularity is nothing elſe but a prolongation of the nymphæ, oecaſioned by 
weights ſuſpended from them. They may hang down about nine inches 
more or leſs, according to the age of the perſon, or the aſſiduous care which 
i beſtowed on this ſingular decoration. .. 22 5 

A phyſiognomiſt, or, if the reader chooſes, a modern wit, would entertain 
his company by aſſigning to the Hottentot, in the ſcale of beings, a place be- 


tween a man and the ourang-outang. I cannot however conſent to this 


ſyſtematic en the qualities which I eſteem in him will never 
ſuffer him to be degraded fo far; and I have found his figure ſufficiently 
beautiful, becauſe I experienced the goodneſs of his heart. It muſt indeed 
be allowed that there is ſomething peculiar in his features, which in a certain 
degree ſeparates him from the generality of mankind. His cheek-bones 
are exceedingly e ſo that his face being very broad in that part, 
and the jaw bones on the contrary extremely narrow, his viſage continues 
ſtill decreaſing even to thx point of the chin. This configuration gives him 
an air of lankneſs, which makes his head appear very much diſproportioned, 
and too ſmall for his full and plump body. This flat noſe riſes ſcarcely half 
an inch at its greateſt elevation; and his noftrils, which are exceſſively wide, 
often exceed in height the ridge of his noſe. His mouth is large, and fur-" 
niſhed with ſmall teeth, well enamelled and perfectly white: his eyes, very 
beautiful and open, incline a little towards the noſe, like thoſe of the Chi- 
neſe: and to the fight and touch his hair has the reſemblance of wool ; it is 
very ihort, curls naturally, and in colour is as black as ebony. He has very 
little hair, yet he employs no ſmall care to pull out by the roots part of 
what he has ; but the natural thinneſs of his eyebrows ſaves him from this 
trouble in that part. Though he has no beard but upon the upper lip, be- 
low the noſe, and at the extremity of the chin, he never fails to pluck it out 
as ſoon as it appears. This gives him an effeminate look; which joined to 
the natural mildneſs of his chataCter, deſtroys that commanding fiercenels 
common to all men in a ſtate of nature, and which has acquired them the 
proud title of kings. The women, with more delicacy of features, exhibit 
the ſame characteriſtic marks in their. figure: they are equally well made. 
Their breaſts, admirably placed, have a moſt beautiful form while in the 


bloom of youth ; and their hands are ſmall, and their feet exceedingly well 
ſhaped, though. they never wear ſandals. . The found of their voice is {o't; 
and their idiom, paſſing through the throat, is not deſtitute of harmony. 


When they ſpeak, they employ a great many geſlures, which give power 


and gracefulneſs to their arins. 


The 
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The Hottentots, being naturally timid, are conſequently not at all an en- 
terprizing peo le. Their phlegmatic coolneſs, and their ſerious looks, give 
them an air of reſerve, which they never lay aſide, even at the moſt joyful 
moments; while, on the contrary, all other black or tawny nations give 
themſelves up to pleaſure with the livelieſt joy, and without any reſtraint. 

A profound indifference to the affairs of hfe incline them very much to 
jnactivity and indolence : the keeping of their flocks, and the care of pro- 
curing a ſubſiſtence, are the only objects that occupy their thoughts. They 
never follow hunting as ſportſmen, but like people opprefſed and tormented 
by hunger. In ſhort, forgetting the paſt, and being under no uneaſfineſs 
for the future, they are ſtruck only with the preſent ; and it is that whick 
alone engages their attention, E | 

They are, however, (obſerves M. Vaillant) the beſt, the kindeft, and the 
moſt hoſpitable of people. Whoever travels among them may be affured 
of finding food and lodging ; and though they will receive preſents, yet they 
never alk for any thing. If the traveller has a long journey to accompliſh, ' 
and if they learn from the information he requires that there areno hopes 
of his ſoon meeting with other hordes, that which he is going to quit ſupply 
him with proviſions as far as their circumſtances will allow, and with every 
thing elſe neceſſary for his continuing his journey, and reaching the place of 
his Ocftication. Such are theſe people, or at leaſt ſuch did they appear to 
me, in all the innocence of manners, and of a paſtoral life. They excite the 
idea of mankind in a ſtate of infancy. 
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HE country known by the general denomination of Caffraria, is = 

very extenſive region, bounded on the north by Negroland and Abyſ- 
finia ; on the weſt by part of Guinea, Congo, and the ſea; on the ſouth by 
the Cape of Good Hope, and on the eaſt by the fea, It is divided into ſeve- 
ral territories and kingdoms, of which little is known, and is computed to be 
700 miles long and 660 broad. | 

We ſhall give a more particular deſcription of the people from two mo- 
dern writers; the firſt celebrated for his botanical knowledge, the other for 
his taſte in natural hiſtory, but more eſpecially for his very entertaining and 
mtereſting travels into the interior parts of Africa, which, it is hoped, will 
not prove unacceptable to the reader. 

The men among the Caffrees, ſays lieutenant Paterſon, are from five feet 
ten inches to fix feet high, and well proportioned, and in general evince 
great courage in attacking 1ions or any beaſts of prey. 

The colour of the Caffrees is a jet black, their teeth white as ivory, and 
their eyes large. The cloathing of both ſexes is nearly the fame, conſiſting 
entirely of the hides of oxen, which are as pliant as cloth. The men wear 
tails of different animals tied round their thighs : pieces of brafs in their hair, 
and large ivory rings on their arms; they-are alſo adorned with the hair 
of lions, and feathers faſtened in their heads, with many other fantaſtical or- 
naments. 5 5 

They are extremely fond of dogs, which they exchange for cattle; and to 
ſuch a height do they carry this paſſion, that if one particularly pleaſes them, 
they will give two bullocks in exchange for it. Their whole exerciſe through 
the day is hunting, fighting, or dancing. They are expert in throwing 
their lances, and in time of war, uſe ſhieſds made of the hides of oxen, 
The women are employed in the cultivation of their gardens and corn. 
They cultivate ſeveral vegetables, which are not indigenous to their Ours 
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ſuch as tobacco, water melons, a ſort of kidney beans, and hemp. The 
women alſo make baſkets, and the mats which they ſleep on. — The 
men have. great pride in their cattle; they cut their horns in ſuch a way 
as to be able to turn them into any ſhape they pleaſe, and they teach 
them to anſwer a whiſtle. When they wiſh their cattle to return home, 
they go a little way from the houſe, and blow this ſmall inſtrument, which 
is made of ivory or bone, and ſo conſtrued as to be heard at a great diſ- 
tance, and in this manner bring all their cattle home without any difficulty, 

The ſoil of this country is a blackiſh loomy grbänd, and fo extremely 
fertile, that every vegetable ſubſtance, whether ſown or planted, grows 
here with great luxuriance.— There are great variations in the climate; 
but I had no thermometer to obſerve the degrees of heat. It ſeldom rains, 
except in the ſummer ſeaſon, when it is accompanied with thunder and 
lightning. The country, however, is extremely well ſupplied with water, 
not. only from the high land towards the north, which furniſhes abundance 
throughout the year, but from many fountains of excellent water, which 
are found in the woods. From what I obſerved of this country, I am in- 
duced to believe that it is greatly ſuperior to any other known. part of 
Africa, The woods produce variety of arboreous plants, and ſome of a 
great ſize; . they are inhubited by elephants, buffaloes, &c. There were 
alſo varieties of | beautiſu] birds and butterflies; _ but they were ſo ſhy, 
that I was able only to preſerve two birds of that country, 

To judge of the Caffrees by thoſe T had ſeen, ſays monſieur Vaillant, 
they are taller than the Hottentots of the colonies, or even than the Gona- 
quais, though they greatly reſemble the latter, but are more robuſt, and 
poſſeſs a greater degree of pride and courage. The features of the Caf- 
rees are likewife more agreeable, none of their faces contracting towards 
the bottom, nor do the cheek bones of theſe people project in the uncouth 
manner of the Hottentots; neither have they large flat faces and thick lips 
like their neighbours, the negroes of Moſambique, but a well formed con- 
tour, an agreeable noſe, with eyes ſparkling-and expreſſive; ſo that ſetting 
aſide our prejudice with regard to colour, there are many women among 
them who might be thought handſome by the fide of an European lady. 
They do not disfigure themſelves by daubing their eye-brows like the 
Hottentots, but are very much tattoed, particularly about the face. 

The hair of the Caffrees, which is ſtrong and curling, is never greaſed, 
but they anoint the reſt of their bodies, with a view of making themſelves 
active and ſtrong. The men are more particular in decorations than the 
women, being very fond of beads and braſs rings. They are ſeldom ſeen 
without bracelets on their legs and arms, made of the tuſks of an elephant, 
which they ſaw to a convenient thickneſs, and then poliſh and round. As 
theſe rings cannot be opened, it is neceſſary to make them big enough to 
paſs the hand through, fo that they fall or riſe according to the motion of 
the arm. Sometimes they place ſmall rings on the arms of their children, 
whoſe growth ſoon fills up the ſpace, and fixes the ornament ; a circum- 
ſtance which is particularly pleaſing to them. 70 
They likewiſe make necklaces of the bones of animals, which they poliſh 
and whiten in the moſt perfect manner. Some content themſelves with 
the leg-bone of a ſheep hanging on the breaſt, which is thought as pleaſing 
a decoration, as a patch on the face of a pretty woman. In the warm 
ſeaſon the Caffrees only wear their ornaments; when the weather is cold, 
they make uſe of molle made of the ſkins of calves or oxen, which reach 
to the feet. One particularity which deſerves attention, and does not exiſt 
elſewhere, is, that the Caffree women care little for ornaments. Indeed, 


they are well made, and pretty, when compared to other ſavages; and 
| never 
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never uſe the uncouth profuſion of Hottentot coquetry, nor even wearin 
copper bracelets. Their aprons, like thoſe of the Gonaquaiy, are e be 
with ſmall rows of beads, which is the only vanity they exhibit. 

The ſkin that the female Hottentot ties about the luins, the-Caffree wo 
man wears as high as her ſhoulders, tying it over the boſom which it covers. 
They have, like the men, a kroſs or cloak of calf or ox ſkin, diveſted of the 


hair; but it is only in the cold or raiay ſeaſon that either ſex wear it. 


Theſe ſkins are as ſoft and pliant as the tineſt ſtuffs, Let the weather or 
ſeaſon prove ever fo bad, neither men or women cover their heads. Some- 


times indeed, | have ſeen the head of a Caffree adorned with a feather - - 


ſtuck in the hair, but this fight i by no means common, 

One part of the daily occupation of the women is making earthen ware, 
which they faſhion as dex:icronſly as their huſbands: they likewiſe make a 
curious king of baſkets, of a texture ſo compact as to contain milk; and 
they alſo prepare the fields for ſeed, ſcratching the earth, rather than dig- 
ging it, with wooden pick axes. 

Ihe huts of the Caffrees are higher and more commodious than thoſe of 
the Hottentots; it is abſolutely a perfect hemiſphere ; they are compoſed of 
wooden work, very ſtrong and compact, covered both within and without, 
with a mixture of earth, clay, and cow dung. The opening or door-way 
is ſo low, that to enter the dwelling you muſt craw] on your hands and 
knees, which makes it eaſier to detend themſelves againſt animals, or the 
ſudden attacks of an enemy. The hearth or fire-place is in the centre, ſur- 
rounded by a circular rim which riſes two or three inches. | 

The lands of Caffraria, either from their ſituation, or the number of 
ſmall rivers that refreſh them, are more fertile than thoſe of the Hotten- 
tot. The Catfrees pracliſe agriculture, which proves they ate not natu- 
rally, wanderers. | 

I have remarked, continues monſieur Vaillant, that notwithſtanding the 
beautiful f-reſts that adorn Caffraria, and delightful paſtures which ſpring 
up and almoſt cover the animals which feed on them; notwithſtanding 
thoſe rivers and ſtreams which croſs each other in a thouſand diff rent di- 
rections to render them rich and fertile; their oxen, their cows, and almoſt 
all their animals are much ſmaller than thoſe of the Hottentots—a differ- 
ence which uncoubtcdly ariſes from the nature of the ſap, and a certain 
flavour predominant in every kind of graſs. I have made the obſervation 
both on domeſtic and wild animals, which never acquire the ſize of thoſe 
bred in the dry barren countries 1 have paſſed through. 

Induſtry is a leading trait in the chat acter of the Caffrees. Some arts, 
taught indeed by neceſſity, a love of agriculture, with a few religious 
dogmas, diſtinguiſh them as a more civiliſed people than thoſe towards 
the ſouth. | ; 

Circumciſion, which is generally practiſed among them. proves that they 
either owe their origin to an ancient. people, or have fimply imitated the 


inhabitants of ſome neighboyring country, of whom they have no longer” 


any remembrance, neither do they ule it (as they ſay) in any religious or 
myſtical ſenſe. a 3 
They entertain a very high opinion of the Supreme Being, and of his 
power; believe in a future Rate, where the good will be rewarded, and the 
wicked puniſhed; but have no idea of the creation, thinking the world had 
no beginning, and will ever continue in its preſent ſlate. , They have no 
ſacred ceremonies, and never pray. They inſtruct their own children, 
having no prieiis; but inſtead of them a kind of ſorcerers or conjurors, 
whom they greatly diſtinguiſh and revere. | 
The Caffrees are governed by a chief or king, whoſe power is very li- 
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mitted, receiving no tax, having no troops at his command, but being the 
father of a free people; neither attended nor feared, but reſpected and 
beloved, and frequently poorer than many of his ſubjects. Being per- 


mitted to take as many wives as he pleaſes, who think it an honour to 


belong to him, it is geceſſary that he ſhould have a larger portion of land 
to cultivate, and a greater number of cattle to rend and feed; theſe being 
his only reſources A the maintenance of his numerous family, he is fre. 
Jy in danger of being ruined. | His cabin is neither higher, nor better 
ecorated than the reſt; his whole family and ſeraglio live round him, 
compoſing a group of a dozen or fifteen huts: the adjoining land is gene- 
rally of his own cultivation. 
t is a cuſtom among the Caffrees for each to gather his own grain, 
which is their favourite nouriſhment, and Which they grind, or cruſh be- 
tween two ſtones; for which reaſon, the families living ſeparately, each 


furrounded by his own plantation of corn, occaſions a ſmall horde ſome- 
times to occupy a league ſquare of ground; a circumſtance never ſeen among 


the Hottentots. 

The diſtance of the different hordes makes it neceſſary that they ſhould 
have chiefs, who are appointed by the king. When there is any thing to 
communicate, he ſends for and gives them orders, or rather information, 
which the chiefs bear to their ſeveral Vorder. 

The principal weapon of the Caffree is the lance or aſſaygay, which 
ſhews his diſpoſition to be at once intrepid and noble, de ſpiſing, as below 
his courage, the envenomed dart, fo much in uſe among his neighbours; 
ſeeking his enemy face to face, and never throwing his lance but openly. 
In war he carries a ſhield of about three feet in height, made of the thickeſt 
_ of the hide of a buffalo; this defends him from the arrow or aſſaygay, 

ut is not proof againſt a muſquet ball. The Caffree alſo manages with 


great ſkill, a club of about two feet and a half long, made of a ſolid piece 


of wood, three or four inches thick, in the largeſt part, and gradually 
diminiſhing towards one of the ends. When, in a cloſe engagement, 
they ſtrike with this weapon, or frequently throw it to the diſtance of 
fiſteen or twenty paces, in which caſe it ſeldom fails of the intended effect. 

The fovereignty here is hereditary, the eldeſt ſon ever ſucceeding. In 
default of male heirs, it is not the king's brother that ſucceeds, but the 
eldeſt nephew; and in caſe the king ſhould have neither children nor ne- 
2 the chiefs of the different hordes elect a king. Upon theſe occa- 
ſions a ſpirit of party ſometimes prevails, which gives rife to factions and 
intrigues that generally end in bloodſhed. 

Polygamy is cuſtomary among the Caffrees; their marriages are even 
more ſimple than thoſe of the Hottentots, the parents of the bridegroom 
being always content with his choice; the friends of the bride are rather 
more difficult, but ſeldom refuſe their conſent; after which they rejoice, 
drink and dance for weeks together, accofding to the wealth of the families ; 
but theſe feaſts are never held but on the firſt eſpouſals. They have no 
muſical inſtruments but ſuch as are uſed by the Hottentots. As for their 
dances, the ſtep is not unlike the Engliſh, 

At the death of the father, the ſons and the mother divide the property 
he has left between them. The daughters claiming nothing, remain at 
home with their mother or brother, ' unleſs it . ſome man to take 
them; and if this circumſtance takes place, during the life of the parents, 


they receive cattle in proportion to the wealth of their father. The dead 


are ſeldom buried, but carried away from the Kraal by their family, and 
depoſited in a deep trench common to the whole horde on ſuch occaſions, 
where the wild beaſts repair at leiſure, which preſerves the air from thoſe 
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noxious vapours which otherwiſe the putrefaction would occaſion. The 
honours of burial are only due to the king or chief of a horde ; they 
cover theſe bodies with piles of ſtones in the Fa of. a dome. | 

I am unacquainted with the diſpoſition of the Caffrees, reſpecting love + 
and jealouſy, but believe that they only feel the latter ſenſation in regard 
to their countrymeg ; voluntarily giving up their women for a ſmall con- 
ſideration to the firſt white man that expreſſes an inclination for them. 

HisToRY.] The hiſtory of the continent of Africa is little known, and 

robably affords no materials which deſerve to render it more ſo We know 
es the ancients, who ſailed a confiderable way round the coaſts, that 
the inhabitants were in the ſame rude ſituation near 2000 years ago in 
which they are at preſent, that is, they had little of humanity about 
them but the form. This may either be accounted for by ſuppoſing that 
nature has placed ſome inſuperable barrier between the natives of this 
divifion of Africa and the inhabitants of Europe, or that the former, 
being ſo long accuſtomed to a ſavage manner of life, and degenerating 
from one age to another, at length became hardly capable of making any 

rogreſs in civility or ſcience. It is very certain that all the attempts of 
220 ans, particularly of the Dutch, at the Cape of Good Hope, have 
been hitherto ineffectual for making the leaſt impreſſion on theſe ſava 
mortals, or giving them the leaſt inclinatien, or even idea, of the European 
manner of lite. | 

The Portugueſe are ſovereigns of the greateſt part of the coaſt, and have 
a number of black princes their tributaries. -There are ſome independent 
princes who have extenſive dominions, particularly the kings of Da 
and Widah, the moſt noted of any for the infamous flave trade. Upwards 
of 2co years have the European nations traded with Africa in human fleſh, 
and enconraged in the Negro countries, wars, rapine, defolation, and mur- 
der, that the Weſt India iflands might be ſupplied with that commodity. 
The annual exportation of poor creatures from Africa hath exceded ioo, oo, 
many of whom are driven a thouſand miles to the ſea coaſt, their villages 
having been ſurrounded in the night by an armed force, and the inhabit- 
ants dragged into perpetual captivity. pa) | 

A ſea officer lately viſited all the chiefs of the negroes in our ſettlemerits, 
from Santa Apollonia to Athera, an extent of more than 2co miles, and 
found the police and puniſhment of all crimes regulated by the ſlave trade. 
1hoſe who commit crimes or treſpaſſes againſt their laws, are, at the 
decifion of twelve elders, ſold for flaves for the uſe of their government, and 
the ſupport of their chiefs. Theft, adultery, and murder, are the higheſt 
crimes, and, whenever they are detected, ſubje& the whole family to ſla- 
very. But any individual condemned to ſlavery for the crime of his relation, 
may redeem his own perſons by furniſhing two flaves in his room. Or 
when a man commits one of the above cardinal crimes, all the male part of 
his family are forfeited to ſlavery; if a woman, the female part is fold. 
«This traffic in crimes makes the chiefs vigilant. Nor do our plant- 
ers, who purchaſe them, uſe any pains to inſtru& them in religion, 
to make them amends for the opprefſion thus exerciſed on them. I am 
ſorry to ſay they are unnaturally averſe to every thing that tends to it; yet 
the Portugueſe, French, and Spaniards, in their ſettlements, ſucceed in | 
their attempts to inſtruct them, as much to the advantage of commerce, as 
of religion. It is for the ſake of Chriſtianity, and the advantages accom- 

nying it, that Engliſh ſlaves embrace every occaſion of deſerting to the 
ettlements of thoſe nations.” | i | 

It is high time for the legiſlature to interfere and put an end to this moſt 
infamous of all trades, ſo diſgraceful to the Chriſtian name, and fo re- 
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Pugnant to the principles of our conſtitution. Let the negroes, already in 
our iflands, be properly treated, made, free, and encouragement given to 
their population; meaſures that would be attended with no let; profit 
than honour, | 
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AFRICAN ISLANDS. 


F the African iſlands, ſome lie in the Eaſtern or Indian Ocean, and 
bene in che Weſtern; or Atlantic. We ſhall begin with thofe 
in the Indian Ocean, the chief of which are Zocotra, Babelmandel, 
Madagaſcar, the Comora Iflands, Bourbon, and. Mauritius. See the 

G a. me . 
 OCOTRA. This iſland is fituated in eaſt long. $3: north lat. 12. 
30 leagues eaſt of Cape Guardaſui, on the continent of Africa; it is 80 
miles long, and 34 broad, and has two good harbours, where the Euro- 
pean ſhips uſed formerly to put in when they loſt their paffage to ludia. 
1 t is a popu'ous plentiſul country, yielding moſt of the fruits aud plants 
4 that are uſually found within the tropics, together with frankincenſe, gum 
1 . tragacanth, and aloes. The inhabitants are Mahometans, of Arab eu- 
a 8 and are under the government of a prince or fheik who is pro- 
„ bably tributa ry to the Porte. fe FA 
Wi BABELMANDEL. The iſland of Babelmandel gives name to the 
1 | ſtrait. at the entradte of the Red Sea, where it is ſituated in eaft long. 
44-30. north lat. 12% about four miles both from the Arabian and Aby 
ian ſhores. The Abyſſinians, or Ethiopians, and the Arabians, for- 
merly contended with great fury for the poſſeſſian of this ifland, as it com- 
mands the entrance into the South Sea, and preſeryes a communication 
| with the ocean. This ſtrait was formerly the only paſſage through which 
3 the commodlities of India found their way to Europe; OT ſince the dif- 
=. covery of the Cape of Good Hope, the trade by the Red Sea is of little 
= importance. The iſland is of little value, being a barren ſandy ſpot of 
—_— carth not five miles round. 
= _» CONORA. Theſe iſlands are five; Joanna, Mayotta, Motilla, Anga- 
| ; zeia, and Comora, ſituated between 41 and 46 caſt long. and between 10 
| and 14 ſouth lat. at an equal diſtance from Madagaſcar and the continent 
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of Africa. Joanna, the chief, and which exatts tribute from the others, 
1 is about 20 miles long and 15 broad, and affords plenty of proviſions, 
= and ſuch fruits as are produced between the tropics. Eaft India ſhips, 
| | bound to Bombay, uſually touch here for refreſhments. The inhabitants 
= are negroes of the Mahometan perſuaſion, and entertain our ſeamen with 


great humanity, | i | ; 

_ MADAGASCAR, This is the largeſt of the Aftican iflands, and. 1s 
f | ſituated between 43 and 51 deg. eaſt long. and between 10 and 26 ſouth 
| lat. zog miles ſouth eaſt of the continent of Africa; it being near 1c00 
miles in length from north to ſouth; and generally between 2 and 300 
= miles broad. The ſea rolls with great rapidity, and extremely rough 
= between this ifland-and the continent of the Cape of Good Hope, forming 
a channel or paſſage, through which all European ſhips, in their voyage to 
and from India, generally ſail, unleſs prevented by ſtorms. . 

Madagaſcar is a pleaſant, defirable, and fertile country, abounding in 
| - ſugar, honey, vines, fruit trees, vegetables, valuable gums, corn, cattle, 

| fowls, precious ſtones, iron, ſome filver, copper, ſteel, and tin. It - 

: affords an agreeable variety, of hills, vallies, woods, and champaig" 
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watered with numerous rivers, and well ſtored with fiſh, The air is ge- 
nerally- temperate, and faid to be very healthy, though in a hot ch- 
mate. The inhabitants are of different complexions and religions; ſome 
white, ſome negroes, ſome Mahometans, ſome Pagans. The whites and 
thoſe of a tawny complexion, who inhabit the coaſts, are deſcended 
from the Arabs, as is evident from their language, and their religious 
rites; but here are no moſques, temples, nor any ſtated worſhip, exce 
that they offer ſacrifices of beaſts on particular occaſions; as when ſick, 
when they plant yams, or rice, when they hold their aſſemblies, circum- 
ciſe their children, declare war, enter into new-built houſes, or bury 
their dead. Many of them obſerve the Jewiſh ſabbath, and give ſome 
account of the ſacred hiſtory, the creation and fall of man, as alſo of 
Noah, Abraham, Moſes, and David; from whence it is conjectured, they 
are deſcended from jews who formerly ſettled here, though none knows 
how, or when. This iſland was difcovered by the Portugueſe, and the 
French took poſſeſſion of it in 1641; but the people diſfiking their 
government, they were driven out in 1652; ſince which the natives have 
had the ſole pofſcion of the ifland, under a number of petty princes, who 
make war upon one another for flaves and plunder. bh 
MAURITIUS, or Maurice, was fo called by the Dutch, who firſt 
touched here in 1598, in honour of prince Maurice their ſtadtholder. 
It is fituated in eaſt long. 56, ſouth lat. 20, about 400 miles caſt of Mada- 
gaſcar. It is of an oval form, about 150 miles in circumference, with a 
fine harbour, capable of holding 50 large ſhips, ſecure againſt any wind 
that blows, and 100 fathoms deep at the entrance. The climate is ex- 
tremely healthy and pleaſant. The mountains, of which there are many, 
and ſome ſo high that their tops are covered with ſnow, produce the beſt 
ebony in the world.” beſides various other kinds of valuable wood; two of 
which greatly reſemble ebony in quality; one red, the other yellow as 
wax. The ifland is watered with ſeveral pleaſant rivers well ſtocked with 
fiſh; and though the ſoil is none of the moſt fruitfu}, yields plenty of to- 
bacco, rice, fruit, and feeds a great number of cattle, deer, goats, and 
ſheep. It was formerly ſubje& to the Dutch, but is now in the poſſeſſion 
of the French. 7 E Frogs 
BOURBON. The iſle of Bourbon is ſituated in eaſt long. 54, fouth 
lat. 21, about 300 miles eaft-of Madagaſcar, and is about go” miles 
round, There are many good roads for ſhipping round Bourbon, partt- 
. \cularlv on the north and ſouth fides : but hardly a fangle harbour where 
ſlips can ride ſecure againſt thoſe hurricanes which blow during the mon- 
ſoons. Indeed, the coaſt is ſo ſurrounded with blind rocks, ſunk a few feet 
below the water, that coaſting along ſhore is at all times dangerous. On 
the ſouthern extremity is a volcano, which continually throws out flames, 
ſmoke and ſulphur, with a hidcous roaring noiſe, terrible in the night to 
mariners. The climate here, though extremely hot, is healthy, being 
refreſhed with cooling gales, that blow morning and evening from the fea 
and land; ſometimes, however, terrible hurricanes ſhake the whole iſſand 
almoſt to its foundation ; but generally withour any other bad conſequence 
than frightening the inhabitants. The 1fland abounds in brooks and 
Bang. and in fruits, graſs, and cattle, with excellent tobacco (which the 
rench have planted there), aloes, white pepper, ebony, palm, and other 
kinds of waod, and fruit trees. Many of ttre trees yield odoriferons gums 
and reſins, particularly benzoin of an excellent ſort in great plenty. The 
rivers are well ſtocked with fiſh, the coaſt with land and ſea tortoiſes, and 
every part of the country with horned cattle, as well as hogs and goats, 
Ambergriſe, coral, and the moit beautiful ſhells, are found upon the _ 
| 3 he 


The woods ere full of turtle doves, paroquets, pigeons, and a great variety 
of other birds, beautiſul to the eye and pleaſant to the palate. The French 
firſt ſettled here in the vear 1672, aſter they were driven from the iſland of 
Madagafcar. They have now ſome conſiderable towns in the ifland, with 
a governor; and here their Eaſt India ſhips touch and take in refreſh. - 
ments. | | 

There are à great many more ſmall iſſands about Madagaſcar, and 
on the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, laid down in maps, but no where de- 
ſcribed. | | 
. Leaving therefore the eaſtern world and the Indies, we now turn 
round the Cape of Good Hope, which opens to our view the Atlantic, 
an immenſe ocean, lying between the two grand diviſions of the globe, 
having Europe, Aſia, and Africa, or the ola world, on the eaſt: and 
America, or the new world, on the weſt ; towards which divifions we 
now ſteer our courfe, touching in our way at the following iſland; upon 
the African coaſt, that have not yet been deſcribed, viz. St. Helena, 
Aſcenſion, . St. Matthew. St. Thomas, &c. Goree, Cape Verd, the 
Canary and Madeira iſlands. Ser the Map. 

Sr. HELENA: The firſt iſland on this fide the Cape is St. Helena, 
fituated in weſt long. 6-4, ſouth lat. 16, being 12co miles weſt of the 
continent of Africa, and i800 eaſt. af South America. The iſland is a 
rock about 21 miles in circumference, very high and very fteep, land only 
acceflible at the landing place, in a ſmall. valley at the eaſt fide of it, which 
is defended by batteries of guns planted level with the water; Ind as the 
waves are perpetually daſhing on the ſhore, it is generally difficult landing 
even here. There is no other anchorage about the iſland but at Chapel 
Valley Bay; and as the wind, always blows from the ſouth-eaſt, if a ſkip 
overſhoots the iſland ever fo little, ſhe cannot recover it again. The 
Engliſh. plantations here afford potatoes and yams, with figs, plantains, 
bananas, grapes, kidney-beans., and Indian corn; of the laſt, however, 

noſt part is 3 dy rats, which harbour in the rocks, and cannot be 
deſtroy; ſo that the flower they uſe is almoſt wholly imported from 
England; and in times of ſcarcity they generally eat yams and potatoes 
inſtead of bread. Though the iſſand appears on every fide a hard barren 
rock, yet it is agreeably diverſified with hills and plains, adorned with 
plantations of fruit-trees and garden-ſtuff. They have great plenty of 
jb bullocks, poultry, ducks, geeſe, and turkies, with which they ſup- 
ply e taking in exchange, ſhirts, drawer:, or any light cloths, 
pieces of calico, ſilks, muſlin, arrack, ſugar, &c. 

St. Helena is ſaid to have been firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe on the 
Feſtival of the empreſs Helena, mother of the emperor Conſtantine the 
Great, . whoſe name it {till bears. It does not appear that the Portugueſe 
ever. planted a: colony here: and the Engliſh Ea India Company took 
poſſeſſion of it in 1600, and held it without interruption till the year 
1673, when the Dutch took it by ſurprize. However, the Engliſh, under 
the command of captain Munden, recovered it again within the ſpace of 
a year, and at the ſame time took three Dutch Eaſt India ſhips that lay in 
the road. There are about 200 families in the iſland, moſt of them de- 
ſcended from Engliſh parents. The Eaſt India ſhips take in water and 
freſh proviſions here in their way home; but the iſland is fo ſmall, and the 
wind ſo much againſt them outward bound, that they then very ſeldom ſee 
t. | | | 6 
The company's affairs are here managed by a governor, deputy: gover- 
nor, and ſtore-keeper, who have ſtanding ſalaries allowed by the cone 
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beſides a public table weil furniſhed, to which all commanders, maſters of 
ſhips, and principal paſſengers, are welcome. 

ASCENSION, This iſland is fitnated in ? dey. 40 min. ſouth lat. 
60> miles north-weſt of St. Helena : it received its name from its being 
diſcovered by the Portugueſe on Aſcenſion-day; and is a mountainous 
barren iſland, about 20 miles round, and unjnhabited ; but it has a ſafe 
convenient harbour, where the Eaſt India ſhips generally touch to furniſh 
themſelves with turtle, or tortoiſes, which are very plentiful here, and 
vaſtly large, ſome of them weighing above 100 pounds each. The ſailors 
going aſhore in the night time, frequently turn 2 or 3 hundred of them 
on their backs before morning and are ſometimes ſo cruel, as to turn many 
more than they uſe, leaving ets to die on the ſhore. 

Sr. MATTHEW. This is a ſmall iſland, lying in 6-1 weſt lon. and 
1-20 ſouth lat. zoo miles to the north-eaſt of Aſcenſion, and was alſo diſ- 
covered by the Portugueſe, who planted and kept poſſeſſion of it for ſome 
time ; but afterwards deſerted it. This iſland now remains uninhabited, 
having little to invite other nations to ſettle there, except a ſmall lake of 
freſh water. 

The four . viz, ST. THOMAS, AN ABO A, PRINCES 
ISLAND, and FERNANDO PO, are ſituated in the gulf of Guinea, be. 
tween Congo and Benin ; all of them were firſt diſcovered by the Portu- 
gneſe, and are ſtill in the poſſeſſion of that nation, and furniſh ſhipping 
with freſh water, and proviſions as they paſs by. 

CAPE VERD ISLANDS. Theſe iſlands are fo called from a cape of 
that name on the African coaſt, near the river Gambia, over againſt 
which they lie, at the diſtance of zoo miles, between 23 and 26 deg. weſt 
lon, and 14 and 18 deg. north lat. They were diſcovered in the year 
1460, by the Portugueſe, and are about 20 in number; but ſome of them, 
being only barren uninhabited rocks, are not worth notice. St. Jago, 
Bravo, Fogo, Mayo, Bonaviſta, Sal, St. Nicholas, St. Lucia, St. Vin- 
cent, Santa Cruz, and St. Antonio, are the moſt conſiderable, and are 
ſubject to the Portugueſe. The air, generally fpeaking, is very hot, and 
in ſome of them very unwholſome. They are inhabited by Europeans, or 
the deſcendents of Europeans and negroes. 

ST. AGO, where the Portugueſe viceroy reſides, is the moſt fruitful, beſt 
inhabited, and largeſt of them all, being 1:0 miles in circumference ; yet 
it is mountainous, and has much harren land in it. Its produce is ſugar, 
cotton, ſome wine, Indian corn, cocoa nuts, oranges, and other tropical 
fruits, plenty of roots, and garden ſtuff; but the plant of moſt conſe- 
quence to them is the madder, which grows in abundance among the cliffs; 
and here is alſo plenty of hogs and poultry, and ſome of the prettieſt green 
monkies, with black faces, that are to be met with any where. Baya, or 
Playa (famous for an action between an Engliſh end French ſquadron) 
is ſituated on the eaſt fide, has a good port, and is ſeldom without 
ſhips, thoſe outward bound to Guinea or the Eaſt Indies, from England, 
Holland, and France, often touching here for water and refreſhments. 

In the iſland of MAYO or MAY, immenſe quantities of ſalt is made by 
the heat of the ſun from the ſea water, which at ſpring tides 15 received 
into a ſort of pan, formed by a ſand-bank, which runs ajong the coaſt for 
two or three miles. Here the Engliſh drive a conſiderable trade for ſalt 
and have commonly a man of war to guard the veſſels that come to load 
with it, which in ſome years amount to an hundred or more. The falt 
colts nothing, except for raking it together, wheeling it out of the pond, _ 
zud carrying it on aſſes to the boats, which is done at a very _ vob 

| | very 
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Several of out ſhips come hither for a freight of aſſes, which they carry to 
Barbadoes and pry wa Britiſh plantations, The inhabitants of this iſland, 
even the governor and prieſts, are all negroes, and ſpeak the Portugueſe 
language. The neg governor expects a ſmall preſent from every com. 
mander that loads falt, and is pleaſed. to be invited aboard their thipe, 
The ſea water is ſo clear on this coaſt, that an Engliſh ſailor who dropped 
his watch, perceived it at the bottom, though many fathoms deep, and 
had it brought up by one of the natives, who are in general expert at div. 


ing | 

The iſland of FOGOis remarkable for being a volcano, continually ſend. 
ing up ſulphureon: exhalations ; and ſometimes the flame breaks forth like 
XActna, in a terrible manner, throwing out pumice ſtones that annoy all 
the adjacent parts. 

GOREE is ſituated within cannon ſhot of Cape Ver, N. lat. 14-43. 
W. long. 17-20, and was fo called by the Dutch from an iſland and town 
of the ſame name in Holland, It is a ſmall ſpot. not exceeding two 
miles in circumference, but its importance. ariſes from its fituation for 
trade ſo near Cape Verd, and has been therefore a bone of contention be- 
tween European nations. It was firſt poſſeſſed by the Dutch, from whom, 
in 1663, it was taken by the Engliſh, but in 1665 it was retaken by the 


Dutch, and in 1667 ſubdued by the French, in whoſe poſſeſſion it re- 


mained till the year 1759, when the Britiſh arms, every where triumph- 
ant, again reduced it, but it was reſtored to the French at the treaty of 
peace in 4763. It was retaken by the Engliſh the laſt war, but given up 
again by the peace of 171. 

CANARIES. The Canaries, anciently called the Fortunate Iſlands, 


are ſeven in number, and ſituated between 12 and 19 dey. we!t long and 


between 27 and 29 deg. north lat, about 150 miles ſouth-weſt of Morocco. 
Their particular names are, Palma, Hiero, Gomera, Teneriffe, Grand 
Canaria, Fuerteventura, and Langarote., Theſe iſlands enjoy a pure 
temperate. air, and abound in the moſt delicious fruits, efpecially grapes, 
which produce thoſe rich wines that obtain the name of the Canary, 
whereof the greateſt part is exported to England, which in time of peace 
is computed at 10,000 hogſheads annually. The Canaries abound with 
thoſe little beautiful birds that bear their name, and are now ſo common 
and ſo much admired in Europe; but their wild notes in their native land 
far excel thoſe in a cage or foreign clime. | 
Grand Canary, which communicates its name to the whole, is about 
150 miles in circumference, and ſo extremely fertile as to produce two 
harveſts in a year. Teneriffe, the largeſt of theſe iflands next to that of 
the Grand Canary, is about 120 miles round: a fertile country abounding 
in corn, wint, and oil; though it is pretty much encumbered with 
mountains, particularly the peak. Captain Glaſs obſerves, that in coming 
in with this illand, in clear weather, the Peak may be eaſily diſcerned at 
120 miles diſtance, and in failing from it at 150. The Peak is an aſcent 
in the form of a ſugar loaf, about 15 miles in circumference, and, ac- 
cording to the account of Sprat, biſhop of Rocheſter, publiſhed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, nearly three miles perpendicular—lately aſ- 
certained to be only 13, 205 feet. This mountain is a voicauo, and ſome- 
times throws out ſuch quantitits of ſulphur and melted ore, as to convert 
the richeſt lands into barren deſerts. Theſe iſlagds were firſt diſcovered and 
lanted by the Carthaginians ; but the Romans deſtroying that ſtare, put a 
op to the navigation on the weſt coaſt of Africa, and the Canaries lay 
concealed from the reſt of the world, until they were again diſcovered by 
the Spaniards in the year 1405, to whom they ſtill belong. It is * 
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able, that though the natives reſembled the Africans in their ſtatute and 
complexion when the Spaniards firſt came among them, their language was 
different from that ſpoken on the continent; they retained none of their 
cuſtoms, were maſters of no ſcience, and did not know there was any coun- 
try in the world beſides their own | 

MADEIRAS. The three iflands called the Madeiras, are ſituated, ac- 
cording to the author of Anſon's Voyage, in a fine climate in 32-27, north 
lat. and from 18-30 to 19-30 weſt long. about 160 miles north of the Cana- 
ries, and as many weſt of Sallee, in Morocco, The largeſt, from which 
the reſt derive the general name of Madeiras, or rather Mattera, on ac- 
count of its being formerly almoſt covered with wood, is about 75 miles 
long, 60 broad, and 180 in circumference. It is compoſed of one continued 
hill, of a confiderable height, extending from eaſt to weſt : the decliviy 
of which, on the ſouth fide, is cultivated and interſperſed with vineyards ; 
and in the midſt of this ſlope the merchants have fixed their country ſeats, 
which form a very agreeable proſpect. There is but one conſiderable town 
in the whole iſland which is named Funchal, ſeated on the ſouth part of 
the iſland, at the bottom of a large bay; towards the ſea, it is defended 
a high wall, with a battery of cannon, and is the only place where it 1s 
| poſſible for a boat to land; and even here the beach is covered with large 
ſtones, and a violent ſurf continually beats upon it. 3 

Though this iſland ſeems to have been known to the ancients, yet it lay 
concealed for many generations, and was at length diſcovered by the Portu- 
gueſe in 1519 : but others aſſert that it was firſt diſcovered by an Engliſh- 
man, in the year 1344. Be that as it may, the Portugueſe took poſſeſſion 
of it, and are ſtill almoſt the only people who inhabit it. The Portugueſe, 
at their firſt landing, finding it little better than à thick foreſt, rendered the 
ground capable of cultivation bv ſetting fire to this wood; and it is now 
very fertile, producing in great abundance the richeſt wine, ſugar, the moſt 
delicious fruits, eſpecially oranges, lemons, and pomegranates ; together 
with corn, honey, and wax; it abounds alſo with boars and other wild 
beaſts, and with all ſorts of fowls, beſides numerous groves of cedar trees, 
and thoſe that yield dragon's blood, maſtic and other gums; The inha- 
bitants of this iſle make the beſt ſweet-meats in the world, and ſucceed 
wonderfully in preſerving citrons and oranges, and in making marmalade 
and perfumed paſtes, which exceed thoſe of Genoa, The ſugar they make 
is extremely beautiful, and ſmells naturally of violets. This indeed is faid 
to be the firſt place in the weſt, where that manuſacture was ſet on foot, 
and from thence was carried to the Braſils in America, The Portugueſe 
not finding it ſo profitable as at firſt, have pulled up the greateſt part of 
their ſugar-canes, and planted vineyards in their ſtead, which produce 
| ſeveral ſorts of excellent wine, particularly that which bears the name of 
the iſland, Malmſey, and tent; of all which the inhabitants make and fell 
prodigious quantities. No lefs than 20,000 hogſheads of Madeira, it is 
faid, are yearly exported, the greateſt part to the Weſt Indies, eſpecially to 
Barbadoes; the Mad «ca wine not only enduring a hot climate better than 
any other, but even being improved when expoſed to the ſun in barrels. 
after the hung is taken out. It is ſaid no venemous animal can live here. 
Of the two other iſlands, one is called Porto Santo, which lies at a ſmall 
diſtance from Madeira, is about eight miles in compaſs, and extremely fer- 
tile. It has very good harbours, where ſhips may ride with ſafety againſt 
all winds, except the ſouth weſt; and is frequented by Indiamen outward 
and homeward bound. The other iſland is an inconſiderable barren rock. 

AZORES. Leaving the Madeiras, with which we cloze the account 
of Aftica, we continue our courſe weſtward through this immenſe ocean, 
2 22 bs 3 E which 
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which brings us to the Azores, or they are called the Weſtern Iſlands, 
_ that are ſituated between 25 and za aecg. weſt long. and between 37 and 


40 north lat. goo miles weſt of Portugal, and as many eaſt of Newfound. 


land, lying almoiſt in the mid-way between Europe and America. The 


are nine in number, and are named Santa Maria, St. Miguel or St. Mi- 
chael, Tercera, St. George, Gracioſa, Fayal, Pico, Flores, and Corvo, 
They were diſcovered in the middle of the fifteenth century by Joſhua 
Vander Berg, a merchant of Bruges in Flanders, who, in a voyage to 
Liſbon, was, by ſtreſs of weather driven to theſe iflands, which he nl 
deſtitute of inhabitants, and called them the Flemiſh iflands. On his ar- 
Tival at Liſbon he boaſted of this diſcovery, on which the Portugueſe ſet 
fail immediately, and took poſſeſſion of them, and to whom they ſtill be- 
long, and were called in general the Azores, from the great number of 
hawks and falcons found among them. All theſe iſlands enjoy a very clear 
and ſerene ſky, with a ſalubrious air; but are expoſed to violent earth- 
22 from which they have e ſuffered: and alſo by the inun- 
ations of ſurrounding waves. They are however extremely fertile in 
corn, wine, and a variety of fruits, alſo cattle, fowl, and fiſh. It is ſaid, 
that no e e or noxious animal breeds on the Azores, and that if car- 
ried thither, they will expire in a few hours. | 
St. Michael, which is the largeſt, being near 100 miles in circumfe- 
rence, and containing 5-,009 inhabitants, was twice invaded and plun— 
dered by the Engliſh in the reign of queen Elizabeth. Tercera is the moſt 
important af theſe iſlands, on account of its harbour, which is ſpacious, 
and has good anchorage, but is expoſed to the ſouth-eaſt winds, Its capital 
town, Angra, contains a cathegral and five churches, and is the reſidenc: 
af the governor of theſe iſlands, as well as of the biſhop, 
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ITS DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST: _. 


\ 1 7 E are now to treat of a country of vaſt extent and fertility, and 


which, though little cultivated by the hand of art, owes in many 


reſpects more to that of nature than any other diviſion of the globe. The 


particular circumſtances of this country require that we ſhould in ſome 
meaſure vary our plan, and before deſcribing its preſent ſtate, afford ſuch 
information with regard to its diſcovery, as 1s moſt neceflary for ſatisfying 
our readers. | | | 

Towards the cloſe of the 15th century, Venice and Genoa were the 
only powers in Europe who owed their ſupport to commerce. An inter- 
ference of intereſts inſpired a mutual rivalſhip ; but in traffic Venice was 
much ſuperior. She engroſſed the whole commerce of India, then, and 


indeed, always the moſt valuable in the world, but hitherto entirely car- 


— 


ried on through the inland parts of Aſia, or by the way of Egypt and the 
Red ſea. In this ſtate of affairs, Columbus, a native of Genoa, whoſe * 
knowledge of the true figure of the earth, however attained, was much 


ſuperior to the general notions of the age in which he lived, conceived a 


project of ſailing to the Indies by a bold and unknown route, and of open- 
ing to his country a new ſource of opulence and power. But this propoſal 
of ſailing weſtward to the Indies was rejected by the Genoeſe as chimeri- 
cal, and the principles on which it was founded were condemned as abſurd, 
Stung with diſappointment and indignation, Columbus retired from his 
country, laid his ſcheme before the court of France, where his reception 
was ſtill more mortifying, and where, according to the practice of that 
people, he was laughed at and ridiculed. Henry VII. of England was 
his next reſort ; but the cautious politics of that prince were the moſt 
oppoſite imaginable to a great but uncertain deſign. In Portugal, where 
the ſpirit of adventure and diſcovery about this time began to operate, he 
had reaſon to expect better ſucceſs. But the Portugueſe contented them- 
ſelves with creeping along the coaſt of Africa, and diſcovering one cape 
after another; they had no notion of venturing boldly into the open ſea, 
and of riſquing the whole at once. Such repeated diſappointments would 
have broken the ſpirit of any man but Columbus. The expedition re- 
quired expence, and he had nothing to defray it. His mind, however, 
ſtill remained firm; he became the more enamoured of his deſign, the 
more difficulty he found in accompliſhing it, and he was inſpired with that 
noble achat which always animates an adventurous and original 
genius. Spain was now his only reſource, and there, after eight years 
attendance, he ſucceeded, and chiefly through the intereſt of queen Iſa- 
bella. Columbus now ſet ſail, anno 1492, with a fleet of three ſhips, upon 
the moſt adventurous attempt ever undertaken by man, ànd in the fate of 
which the inhabitants of two worlds were intereſted. In this voyage he 
had a thouſand difficulties to contend with; the moſt ſtriking was the va- 
riation of the compaſs, then firſt obſerved, and which ſeemed to brewers 
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that the laws of nature were altered to an unknown ocean, and that the 
only guide he had left was ready to forſake him. His ſailors, always dif. 
contented, now broke out into open mutiny, threatening on throw him 
overboard, and inſiſted on their return. But the firmneſs of the com- 
mander, and much more the diſcovery of land, after a voyage of 33 days, 
ut an end to the commotion. Columbus firſt landed on one of the Ba- 
e iſlands, but there, to his ſurpriſe and ſorrow, diſcovered, from the 
poverty of the inhabitants, that theſe could not be the Indies he was in 
queſt of. In ſteering ſouthward, however, he found the iſland called Hi. 
paniola, abounding in all the neceſſaries of life, inhabited by a humane 
and hoſpitable people, and what was of ſtill greater conſequence, as it in- 
ſured his A's reception at home, promiſing, from ſome famples he 
received, conſiderable quantities of gold. This ifland therefore he pro- 
poſed to make the centre of his difcoveries ; and having left upon it a few 
of his companions, as the ground-work of a colony, returned to Spain to 
procure the neceſſary reinforcements. 
The court was then at Barcelona: Columbus travelled thither from 
Seville, amidſt the acclamatigns of the people, attended by tome of the 


inhabitants, the gold, the arms utenſils, and oraaments of the country 


he had diſcovered. This entry into Barcelona was a ſpecies of triumph 
more glorious than that of conquerors, more uncommon, and more inno- 
cent... In this voyage he had acquired a general knowledge of all the 
iſtands in that great fe which divides North and South America; but he 
had no idea that there was an ocean between him and China. The 
countries which he had diſcovered were conſidered as a part of India. 
Even after the error, which gave riſe to this opinion was detected, and the 
true poſition of the New World was aſcertained, the name has remained, 
and the appellation of ef Indies is given by all the people of Europe to 
the country, and that of zdians to its inhabitants. Thus were the Welt 
Indies diſcovered by ſeeking a paſſage to the Eaſt; and even after the 
diſcovery, ftill conceived to be a part of the eaſtern hemiſphere. The 
preſent ſucceſs of Columbus, his bins diſappointments, and the glory 
attending ſo unexpected a diſcovery, renin the court of Spain as eager 
to forward his deſigns now, as it had been dilatory before. A fleet of 
ſeventeen fail was immediately prepared; all the neceſſaries for conqueſt 
or diſcovery were embarked ; and 1500 men, among whom were ſeveral 
of high rank and fortune; prepared to accompany Columbus, now ap- 
pointed governor with the moſt ample authority. It is impoffible to de. 
termine whether the genius of this great man in firſt conceiving the idea of 
theſe difcoveries, or his ſagacity in the execution of the plan he had con- 
ceived, moſt deſerve our admiration. Inſtead of hurrying from ſea to 
fea, and from one iſland! to another, which, conſidering the ordinary 
motives to action among mankind, was naturally to te expected, Colum- 
bus, with ſuch a field before him, unable to turn on either hand without 
finding new objects of his curioſity and his pride, determined rather to 
turn to the advantage of the court of Spain the difcoveries he had already 
made, than to acquire for himſelf the unavailing applauſe of viſiting 3 
number of unknown countries, from which he reaped no other benefit 
hut the pleaſure of ſeeing them. With this view he made for Hiſpaniola, 
where he eftabliſhed a colony, and erected forts in the moſt advantageous 
grounds for ſecuring the dependence of the natives. Having ſpent a con- 
Fderable time in this employment, and laboured for '$ſtabliſhing this 
colony with as much zeal and aſſiduity as if his views had extended no 
farther, he next proceeded to aſcertain the importance of his other diſ. 
coveries, and to examine what advantages were moſt likely to be * 
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from them. He had already touched at Cuba, which, from ſome ſpeci- 
mens, ſeemed a rich diſcovery; but whether it was an iſland, or a part of 
ſome great continent, he was altogether uncertain. To aſcertain this 
point was the preſent object of his attention. In coaſting along the ſou - 
thern ſhore of Cuba, Columbus was entangled in a multitude of Iſlands, 
of which he Nckoned 160 in one day. Theſe iſlands, which were well 
inhabited, and abounding in all the neceſſaries of life, gave him an op- 
portunity of reflecting on this fertility of nature where the world expected 
nothing but the barren ocean; he called them Jardin de la Reina, or the 
Queen's Garden, in gratitude to his royal benefactreſs, who was always 

uppermoſt in his memory. In the ſame voyage Jamaica was A 
But to ſo many difficulties was Columbus expoſed, on an unknown ſea, 


among rocks, ſhelves, and ſands, that he returned to Hiſpaniola, without 


learning any thing more certain with regard to Cuba, the main object of 
this enterprize. | 5 

By the firſt ſucceſs of this great man, the public diffidence wzs turned 
into admiration ; but by a continuance of the ſame ſucceſs, their admira- 
tion degenerated into envy. His enemies in Spain ſet every ſpring in mo 
tion againſt him; and there is no difficulty in finding ſpecious grounds of 
accuſation againſt ſuch as are employed in the execution of an extenſive 
and complicated plan. An officer was diſpatched from Spain, fitted by his 
character to act the part of a * informer, and whoſe preſence plainly 
demonſtrated to . the heceſſity of returning to Europe, for ob- 
viating the objections or calumny of his enemies. 7 

It was not without great difficulty that he was enabled to ſet out on a 
third expedition, ſtill more famous than any he had hitherto undertaken. 
He deſigned to ſtand to the ſouthward of the Canaries until he came under 
the equinoctial line, and then to proceed directly weſtward that he might 
diſcover what opening that might afford to India, or what new iſlands, or 
what continent might reward his labour. In this navigation, after being 
long buried in a thick fog, and ſuifering numberleſs inconveniencies from 
the exceflive heats and rains between the tropics, they were at length fa- 
voured with a ſmart gale, and went before it ſeventeen days to the weſt- 
ward. At the end of this time, a ſeaman ſaw land, which was an iſland 
on the coaſt of Guiana, now called Trinidad. Having paſſed this iſland, 
and two others which lie in the mouth of the great river Oronoco, the 
admiral was ſurpriſed with an appearance he had never ſeen before : this 
was the frightfal tumult of the waves, occaſioned by a conflict between 
the tide of the ſea and the rapid current of the immenſe river Oronoco. 
But ſailiog forward, he plainly diſcovered that they were in freſh water; 
and judging rightly that it was improbable any iſland ſhould ſupply ſo 
vaſt a river, he began to ſuſpect he had diſcovered the continent; but 
when he left the river, and found that the land continued on the weſtward 
tor a great way, he was convinced of it. Satisfied with this diſcovery, he 
yielded to the uneaſineſs and diſtreſſes of his crew, and bore away for 
Hiſpaniola. In the courſe of this diſcovery, Columbus landed at ſeveral 
places, where in a friendly manner he traded with the inhabitants, and 
found gold and pearl in tolerable plenty. ; 

About this time the ſpirit of diſcovery ſpread itſelf widely, and many 
adventyrers all over Europe wiſhed to acquire the reputation of Columbus 
without poſſeſſing his abilities. The Portugueſe diſcovered Brafil, which 
makes at preſent the moſt valuable part of their poſſeſſions : Cabot, a 
native of Briſtol, diſcovered the north-eaſt coaſts, which now compoſe ihe 
Britiſh empire in North America : and Americus Veſpuſius, a merchant 
of Florence, ſailed to the ſouthern <P IHE of America, and, being a. 
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that the laws of nature were altered to an unknown ocean, and that the 
only guide he had left was ready to forſake him. His ſailors, always dif. 
contented, now broke out into open mutiny, threatening on throw him 
overboard, and inſiſted on their return. But the firmneſs of the com- 
mander, and much more the diſcovery of land, after a voyage of 33 days, 

ut an end to the commotion. Columbus firſt landed on one of the Ba- 
1 iſlands, but there, to his ſurpriſe and ſorrow, diſcovered, from the 
poverty of the inhabitants, that theſe could not be the Indies he was in 
queſt of. In ſteering ſouthward, however, he found the iſland called Hi. 
paniola, abounding in all the neceſſaries of life, inhahited by a humane 
and hoſpitable * N and what was of ſtill greater conſequence, as it in- 
ſured his favourable reception at home, promiſing, from ſome ſamples he 
received, conſiderable quantities of gold. This ifland therefore he pro- 
poſed to make the centre of his difcoveries ; and having left upon it a few 
of his companions, as the ground- work of a colony, returned to Spain to 
procure the neceſſary reinforcements. 

The court was then at Barcelona : Columbus travelled thither from 
Seville, amidſt the acclamations of the people, attended by ſome of the 
inhabitants, the gold, the arms, utenſils, and ornaments of the country 
he had diſcovered. This entry into Barcelona was a ſpecies of triumph 
more glorious than that of conquerors, more uncommon, and more inno- 
cent... In this voyage he had acquired a general knowledge of all the 
iſtands in that great ſea which divides North and South America ; but he 
had no idea that there was an ocean between him and China. The 
countries which he had diſcovered were conſidered as a part of India. 
Even after the error, which gave riſe to this opinion was detected, and the 
true poſition of the New World was aſcertained, the name has remained, 


and the appellation of Ve, Indies is given by all the people of Europe to 


the country, and that of Iudian- to its inhabitants. Thus were the Welt 
Indies diſcovered by ſeeking a paſſage to the Eaſt; and even after the 
diſcovery, ftill conceived to be a part of the eaftern hemiſphere. The 
preſent ſucceſs of Columbus, his 2 dere eee and the glory 
attending ſo unexpected a diſcovery, rendered the court of Spain as eager 
to forward his deſigns now, as it had been dilatory before. A fleet of 
ſeventeen ſail was immediately prepared; all the neceſſaries for conqueſt 
or diſcovery were embarked ; and 1500 men, among whom were ſeveral 
of high rank and fortune, prepared to accompany Columbus, now ap- 
pointed governor with the moſt ample authority. It is impoflible to de- 
termine whether the genius of this great man in firſt conceiving the idea of 
theſe difcoveries, or his ſagacity in the execution of the plan he had con- 
ceived, moſt deſerve our admiration. Inſtead of hurrying from ſea to 
fea, and from one iſland; to another, which, conſidering the. ordinary 
motives to action among mankind, was naturally to be expected, Colum- 
bus, with ſuch a field before him, unable to turn on either hand without 
finding new objects of his curioſity and his pride, determined rather to 
turn to the advantage of the court of Spain the diſcoveries he had already 
made, than to acquire for himſelf the unavailing applauſe of viſiting # 
number of unknown countries, from which he reaped no other benefit 


Hut the pleaſure of ſeeing them. With this view he made for Hiſpaniola, 


where he eſtabliſhed a colony, and erected forts in the moſt advantageous 
grounds for ſecuring the dependence of the natives. Having ſpent a con- 
derable time in this employment, and laboured for &ſtabliſhing this 


colony with as much zeal and aſſiduity as if his views had extended no 


farther, he next proceeded to aſcertain the iraportance of his other diſ- 
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from them. He had already touched at Cuba, which, from ſame ſpeci- 
mens, ſeemed a rich diſcovery ; but whether it was an iſland, or a part of 
ſome great continent, he was altogether uncertain. To aſcertain this 
int was the preſent object of his attention. In coaſting along the ſou- 
thern ſhore of Cuba, Columbus was entangled in a multitude of Iſlands, 
of which he Rckoned 160 in one day. Theſe iſlands, which were well 
inhabited, and abounding in all the neceſſaries of life, gave him an op- 
portunity of reflecting on this fertility of nature where the world expected 
nothing but the barren ocean; he called them Jardin de la Reina, or the 
Queen's Garden, in gratitude to his royal benefactreſs, who was always 
uppermoſt in his memory. In the ſame voyage Jamaica was diſcovered. 
But to ſo many difficulties was Columbus expoſed, on an unknown ſea, 


among rocks, ſhelves, and ſands, that he returned to Hiſpaniola, without 


learning any thing more certain with regard to Cuba,. the main obje& of 
this enterprize. 8 

By the firſt ſucceſs of this great man, the public diffidence as turned 
into admiration; but by a continuance of the ſame ſucceſs, their admira- 
tion degenerated into envy. His enemies in Spain ſet every ſpring in mo- 
tion againſt him; and there is no difficulty in finding ſpecious grounds of 
accuſation againſt ſuch as are employed in the execution of an extenſive 
and complicated plan. An officer was diſpatched from Spain, fitted by his 
character to act the part of a ſpy and informer, and whoſe preſence plainly 
demonſtrated to Columbus the eceſſity of returning to Europe, 1 ob- 
viating the objections or calumny of his enemies. | 

It was not without great difficulty that he was enabled to ſet out on a 
third expedition, ſtill more famous than any he had hitherto undertaken. 
He defigned to ſtand to the ſouthward of the Canaries until he came under 
the equinoctial line, and then to proceed directly weſtward that he might 
diſcover what opening that might afford to India, or what new iſlands, or 
what continent might reward his labour. In this navigation, after being 


long buried in a thick fog, and ſuifering numberleſs inconveniencies from 


the exceflive heats and rains between the tropics, they were at length fa- 
voured with a ſmart gale, and went before it ſeventeen days to the weſt- 
ward. At the end of this time, a ſeaman ſaw land, which was an iſland 
on the coaſt of Guiana, now called Trinidad. Having paſſed this iſland, 
and two others which lie in the mouth of the great river Oronoco, the 
admiral was ſurpriſed with an appearance he had never ſeen before : this 
was the frightful tumult of the waves, occaſioned by a conflict between 
the tide of the ſea and the rapid current of the immenſe river Oronoco. 
But ſailiog forward, he plainly diſcovered that they were in freſh water; 
and judging rightly that it was improbable any iſland ſhould ſupply ſo 
vaſt a river, he began to ſuſpect he had diſcovered the continent; but 
when he left the river, and found that the land continued on the weſtward 
tor a great way, he was convinced of it. Satisfied with this diſcovery, he 
yielded to the uneaſineſs and diſtreſſes of his crew, and bore away for 
Hiſpaniola. In the courſe of this diſcovery, Columbus landed at ſeveral 
places, where in a friendly manner he traded with the inhabitants, and 
found gold and pearl in tolerable plenty. i 

About this time the ſpirit of diſcovery ſpread itſelf widely, and many 
adventyrers all over Europe wiſhed to acquire the reputation of Columbus 
without poſſeſling his abilities. The Portugueſe diſcovered Brafil, which 
makes at preſent the moſt valuable part of their poſſeſſions : Cabot, a 
native of Briſtol, diſcovered the north-eaſt coaſts, which now compoſe ihe 
Britiſh empire in North America : and Americus Veſpuſius, a merchant 


of Florence, ſailed to the ſouthern continent of America, and, being a. 
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man of addreſs, had the honour of giving his name to half the globe. 
But no one is now impoſed on by the name; all the world knows that 
Columbus was the firſt diſcoverer. The being deprived of the honour of 
giving name to the new world, was one of the ſmalleſt mortifications to 
which this great man was compelled to ſubmit. For ſuch were the cla. 
mours of his enemies, and the ingratitude of the court of Spain, that, 
after diſcovering the continent, and making ſettlements in the iſlands of 
America, he was treated like a traitor, and carried over to Europe in 
irons. He enjoyed, however, the glory of rendering the one half of the 
world known to the other; a glory fo much the more precious, as it was 
untainred by cruelty or plunder, which disfigured all the exploits of thoſe 
who came after him, and accompliſhed the exeeution of his plan. He 
fully vindicated himſelf at court, was reſtored to favour, and undertook 
another voyage in which he ſuffered great fatigues. He returned to 
Spain, and died at Valladolid, in 1506, in the 5th year of his age. The 
ſucceeding governors of Cuba and Hiſpaniola endeavoured to purchaſe 
th ſame advantages by the blood of the natives, which Columbus had 
obtained by his good ſenſe and humanity. Theſe iſlands contained mines 
of gol?.—The Indians only knew where they were ſituated ; and the 
extreme avarice of the Spaniards, too furious to work by the gentle means 
of perſuaſion, hurried them to acts of the moſt ſhocking violence and 
' cruelty againſt thoſe unhappy men, who, they believed, concealed from 
them part of their treaſure. The ſlaughter once begun, they ſet no 
bounds to their fury in a few years they depopulated Hiſpaniola, which 
coftained three millions of inhabitants; and Cuba, that had about 
' 600,000. Bartholomew de las Caſas, a witneſs of thoſe barbarous depo- 
pulations, ſays, that the Spaniards went out with their dogs to hunt after 
men. The unhappy ſavages, almoſt naked and unarmed, were purſued 
like deer into the thick of the foreſts, devoured by dogs, killed with gun 
ſhot, or furpriſed and burnt in their habitations. L 
The Spaniards had hitherto only viſited the continent : from what 
they ſa with their eyes, or learned by report, they conjectured that this 
75 of the new world would afford a ſtill more valuable conqueſt. 
ernando Cortez is diſpatched from Cuba with 600 men, 18 horſes, and 
a ſmall number of field pieces. With this inconſiderable force, he pro- 
poſes to ſubdue the moſt powerful ſtate on the continent of America : 
this was the empire of Mexico: rich, powerful, and inhabited by mil- 
lions of Indians, paſſionately fond of war, and then headed by Monte- 
. Zuma, whoſe fame in arms ſtruck terror in the neighbouring nations. 
Never hiftory, to be true, was more improbable and romantic than that 
of this war. The empire of Mexico had ſubſiſted for ages: its inhabi- 
tants, it is ſaid, were not rude and barbarous; every thing announced a 
poliſhed and intelligent people. They knew, like the Egyptians of 
old, whoſe wiſdom is ſtill admired in this particular, that the year con- 
ſiſted nearly of 365 days. Their ſuperiority in military affairs was the 
object of admiration and terror over all the continent; and their go- 
vernment, founded on the ſure bafis of laws combined with religion, 
ſeemed to bid defiance to time itſelf, Mexico, the capital of the empire, 
ſituated in the middle of a ſpacious lake, was the nobleſt monument of 
American induſtry : it communicated to the continent by immenſc 
cauſeways, which were carried through the lake. The city was ad- 
mired for its buildings, all of ſtone, its ſquares, and market-places, the 
| ſhops which glittered with gold and ſilver, and the ſumptuous palaces of 
Montezuma, fome erected on columns of jaſper, and containing what- 
ever was moſt rare, curious, or uſeful. But all the grandeur of this em- 
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pire could not defend it againſt the Spaniards. Cortez, in his march, 
met with feeble oppoſition from the nations along the coaſt of Mexico, 
who were terrified at their firſt appearance : the warlike. animals, on 
which the Spanith officers were mounted, the artificial thunder which iſ- 
ſued from their hands, the wooden caftles which had wafted then over the 
ocean, ſtruck a panic into the natives, from which they did not recover 
until it was too late. Wherever the Spaniards marched they ſpared no 
age or ſ:x, nothing ſacred or profane. At laſt, the inhabitants of Tlaſcala, 
and ſome other ſtates on the coaſt, deſpairing of being able to oppoſe them, 
entered into their alliance, and join armies with thoſe terrible, and, as 
they believed, invincible conquerors. Cortez, thus reinforced, marched 
onward to Mexico; and, in his progreſs, diſcovers a volcano of ſulphur 
and ſalt petre, whence he could ſupply himſelf with powder. Montezuma 
heard of his progreſs without daring to oppoſe it. This fovereign is re- 
ported by the boaſting Spaniards, to have commanded thirty. vaſſals, of 
whom each could appear at the head of 100, c combatants, armed with 
bows and arrows, and yet he dares not refiſt a handful of Spaniards aided 
by a few Americans, whole allegiance would be ſhaken by the firſt reverſe. 
of fortune. Such was the difference between the inhabitants of the two 
worlds, and the fame of the Spaniſh victories, which always marched be- 
fore them, | 

By ſending a rich preſent of gold, which only whetted the Spaniſh ava- 
rice, Montezuma haſtened the approach of the enemy. No e is 
made to their entry into his capital. A palace is ſet apart for Cortez and 
his companions, who are already treated as the maſters of the new world. 
He had good reaſon, however, to diſtruſt the affected politeneſs of this 
emperor, under which he ſuſpected ſome plot for his deſtruction to be 
concealed ; but he had no pretence for violence; Montezuma loaded him 
with kindneſs, and with gold in greater quantities than he N 


e 
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˖ his palace was ſurrounded with artillery, the moſt frightful of all engines 
to the Americans. Ar-laſt a circumſtance fell out which afforded Cortez 
| a pretext for beginning hoſtilities.” In order to ſecure a communication 
| by ſea to receive the neceſſary reinforcements, he had erected a fort, and 


left a ſmall garriſon behind him at Vera Cruz, which has ſince become 
an emporium of commerce between Europe and America. He under- 
ſtood that the Americans in the neighbourhood had attacked this garriſon 
in his abſence, and that a Spaniard was killed in the action; that Mon- 
5 tezuma himſelf was privy to this violence, and had iſſued orders that the 
head of the ſlain Spaniard ſhould be carried through his provinces, to 
| deſtroy a belief, which then prevailed among them, that the Europeans 
t were immortal. Upon receiving this istelligence, Cortez went in perfon 
to the emperor, attended by a few of his moſt experienced oificers. 
Montezuma pleaded innocence, in which Cortez ſeemed extremely ready 
to believe him, though, at the ſame time, he alleged that the Spaniards iu 
general would never be perſuaded of it, unleſs he returned along with 
them to their refidence, which would remove all jealouſy between the 
two nations. The ſucceſs of this interview  ſhewed the ſuperiority of 
the European addreis. A powerful monarch, in the middle of his own 
palace, and ſurrounded by his guards, gave bimſelf up a priſoner, to be \ 
diſpoſed of according to the inclination of a few gentlemen who came to 
demand him. Cortez had now got into his hands an engine by which 
every thing might- be accompliſhed. - The Americans had the higheſt 
reſpect, or rather a ſuperſtitious veneration for their emperor. Cortez, 
' (therefore, by keeping him in his power, allowing him to enjoy every 
mark of royalty but his freedom, and, at the ſame time, from a tho- 
"4469 ; | 3 D 3 : rougb 
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rough knowledge of his character, being able to flatter all his taſtes and 
paſhons, maintained the eaſy ſovereignty of Mexico, by governing its 
prince. Did the Mexicans,” grown familiar with the Spaniards, begin to 
abate of their reſpect; Montezuma was the firſt to teach them more 
politeneſs. Was there a tumult excited through the cruelty or avarice 
of the Spaniards; Montezuma aſcended the battlements of his priſon, 
and harrangued his Mexicans into order and ſubmiſſion. This faree 
continued a long while; but on one of theſe occafions, when Montezuma 
was ſhamefully diſgracing his character by juſtifying the enemies of his 
country, a ſtone, from an unknown hand, ſtruck him on the temple, 


Which in a few days occaſioned his death. The Mexicans, now delivered 


from this emperor, who co-operated fo ſtrongly with the Spaniards, elect 
4 new prince, the famous Guatimozin, who from the beginning dif. 
covered an implacable animoſity againſt the Spaniſh name. Under his 
conduct the unhappy Mexicans ruſhed againſt thoſe very men, whom a 


little before they had offered to worſhip. The Spaniards, however, by 
che dexterous management of Cortez, were too firmly eſtabliſhed to be 


expelled from Mexico. The immenſe tribute which the grandees of 


* this country had agreed to pay to the crown of Spain, amounted to 


600,000 marks of pure gold, befides an amazing quantity of precious 
ſtones, a fifth part of which, diſtributed amony bis ſoldiers, ſtimulated 
their avarice and their courage, and made them willing to periſh rather 
than part with ſo precious a booty. The Mexicans, however, made no 
fmall efforts for independence; but all their valour, and deſpair itſelf, 
gave way before what they called the Spaniſh thunder, Guatimozin and 

e empreſs were taken priſoners. This was the prince who, when he 


t 
15 ſtretched on burning coals. by order of one of the receivers of the 


g of Spain's exchequer, who inflicted the torture to make him diſ- 
cover into what part of the lake he had thrown his riches, ſaid to his 
igh prieſt, condemned to the ſame puniſhment, and who loudly ex- 
5 bis ſenſe of the pains that he endured, Do you take me to 
n lie on a bed of rofes?” The high prieſt remained filent, and died 
in an act of obedience to his ſovereign. Cortez, by getting a ſecond 
emperor into his hands, made a complete conqueſt of Mexico; with 
which the Caſtille D'Or, Darien, and other provinces, fell into the hands 
of the Spaniards. | | 
While Cortez and his ſoldiers were employed in reducing Mexico, they 
ot intelligence of another great empire, ſituated towards the equinoctial 
line and the tropic of Capricorn, which was faid to abound in gold and 
filver, and precious ſtones, and to be governed by a prince more magni- 
ficent than Montezuma. This was theempire of Peru, which extended 
in length near 3o degrees, and was the only other country in America, 
which deſerved the name of a ciyilized kingdom. Whether it happened, 
that the Spaniſh government had not received certain intelligence con- 
cerning Peru, or that, being engaged in a multiplicity of other concerns, 


they did not chuſe to adventure on new enterprizes; certain it is; that 


this extenſive country, more important than Mexico itſelf, was reduced 
by the endeavours, and. at the expence, of three private perſons. The 
names of theſe were, Francis Pizarro, Almagro, and Lucques, a prieſt, 
but a man of conſiderable fortune. The two former were natives of Pa. 
nama, men of doubtful birth and of low education. Pizarro, the ſoul 
of the enterprize, could neither read nor write. They failed over into 
Spain, and without difficulty obtained a grant of what they ſhould con- 
quer. Pizarro then ſet out for the conqueſt of Peru, with 250 foot, 69 


- horſe, and twelve ſmall pieces of cannon, drawn by ſlaves from the 


conquered 
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conquered countries. If we reflect that the Peruvians naturally entertain- 
ed the ſame prejudices with the Meixcans, in favour of the Spaniſh 
nation, and were beſide, of a character ſtill more ſoft and unwarſike, it 
need not ſurpriſe us, after what has been ſaid of the conqueſt of Mexico, 
that with this inconſiderable force, Pizarro ſhould make a deep impreſſion 
on the Peruvian empire. There were particular circumſtances likewiſe 
which conſpired to affiſt him, and which, as they diſcover ſomewhat of 
the hiſtory, religion, and ſtate of the human mind in this immenſe con- 
tinent, it may not be impropes to relate. ; 

Mango Capac was the founder of the Peruvian empire. He was one 
of thole uncommon men, who, calm and diſpaſſionate themſelves, can 
obſerve the paſſions of their fellow-creatures, and turn them ta their own 
profit or glory. He obſerved that the people of Peru were naturally ſu- 
perſtitious, and had a particular verneation for the fun. He pretended 
therefore to be deſcended from that luminary, whoſe worſhip he was feat 
to eſtabliſh, and whoſe authority he was entitled to bear. By this ſtory, 
romantic as it appears, he eaſily deceived a credulous people, and brought 
a large extent x + territory under his juriſdiction; a larger ſtill he ſubdued 
by his arms; but beth the force and the deceit he employed for the moſt 
laudable purpoſes. He united and civilized the diſtreſſed barbarous peo- 
ple; he bent them to laws and arms; he ſoftened them by the inſtitution 
of a benevolent religion; in ſhort, there was no part-of America, where 
ag rieulture and the arts were ſo aſſiduouſly cultivated, and where the peo- 

le were of ſo mild and ingenuous manners. A race of princes ſucceeded 
lango, diſtinguiſhed, by the title of Y ncas, and revered by the people as 
deſcendants of their great God the Sun. The twelfth of theſe was now 
on the throne, and named Atabalipa. His father, Guaiana Capac, had 
conquered the province of Quito, which now makes a part of Spaniſh 
Peru. To fecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion, he had married the daughter 
of the natural prince of that country, and of this marriage was ſprung Ata- 
balipa. His elder brother, named Hueſcar, of a different mother, had 
claimed the ſucceſſion tothe whole of his father's dominions, not excepting 
Quito, which devolved on the younger by a double connection. A civil 
war had been kindled on this account, which, after various turns of for- 
tune, and greatly weakening the kingdom, ended in favour of Atabalipa, 
who detained Hueſcar, as a priſoner, in the tower of Cuſco, the capital of 
the Peruvian empire. In this feeble and disjointed ſtate was the kingdom 
of Peru, when Pizarro advanced to it. The ominous predictions of reli- 
gion too, as in meſt other caſes, joined their force to human calamities. 
Prophecies were recorded, dreams were recollected, which foretold the 
ſubjection of the empire, by unknown perſons, whoſe deſcription exactly 
correſponded to the appearance of the Spaniards. In theſe circumſtances, 
Atabalipa, inſtead of oppoſing the Spaniards, ſet himſelf to procure their 
tavour. Pizarro, however, whoſe temper partook of the meanneſs of his 
education,. had no conception of dealing gently with thoſe he called Bar- 
barians, but who, however, though Jef acquainted with the cruel art of 
deſtroying their fellow-creatures, were more civilized than himſelf, While 
he was engaged in conference, therefore, with Atabalipa, his men, as they 
had been previouſly inſtructed, furiouſly attacked the guards of that prince, 
and having butchered gooo of them, as they were preſſing forward, with- 
out regard to their particular ſafety, to defend the ſacred perſon of their 
monarch, ſeized Atabalipa himſelf, whom they carried off to the Spaniſh 
uarters. Pizarro, with the ſovereign in his hands, might already be 
emed the maſter of Peru; for the inhabitants of this country were as 
ſtrongly attached to their eh If were the Mexicans, Atabalipa 
| 3D4 was 
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was not long in their hands before he began to treat of his ranfom: On 


1 occaſion the ancient ornaments, amaſſed by a long line of magnificent 
ings, the hallowed treaſures of the moſt magnificent temples, were 
brought out to ſave him, who was the ſupport of the kingdom, and of 
the religion. While Pizarro was engaged in this negotiation, by which 


he propoſed, without releaſing the emperor, to get into his poſſeſſion an 


1 5 og quantity of his beloved gold, the arrival of Almagro cauſed 
ſome embarraſſment in his affairs. The friendſhip, or rather the externa] 
ſhew of friendſhip, between thefe men, was ſolely l on the principle 
of avarice, and a bold enterprizing ſpirit, to which nothing appeared too 
ae ruling paſhon. When their intereſts, 
therefore, happened to interfere, it was not to be thought that any mea- 
ſores could be kept between them. Pizarro expected to enjoy the moſt 
conſiderable ſhare of the treaſure, ariſing from the emperor's ranſom, be- 
cauſe he had the chief hand in acquiring it. Almagro jnſiſted on bein 
upon an equal footing and at length, leſt the common cauſe might fu 
fer by any rupture between them, this diſpoſition was agreed to: the ran - 
ſom is paid in without delay, a ſum exceeding their conception, but not 
capable to gratify their avarice. It exceeded 1, foo, oool fterling, and 
conſidering the value of money at that time, was prodigious: on the dis 
vide nd, after deducting a fifth for the king of Spain, and the ſhares of the 
chief commanders and officers, each private ſoldier had above 2col. 
Engliſh money. With ſuch fortunes it was not to be expected that a mer- 
cenary army would incline to be ſubjected to the rigours of military diſ- 
cipline. They inſiſted on being diſbanded, that they might enjov the 
fruits of their labour in quiet. Pizarro complied with this demand, ſen- 
fible that avarice would ſtill detain a number in his army, and that thoſe 
who returned with ſuch magnificent fortunes, would induce new adven- 
turers to purſue the ſame plan for acquiring gold. Theſe wiſe reflections 
were abundantly verified; it was impoſſible to ſend out better recruiting 
officers, than thoſe who had themſelves ſo much profited by the field; 
new ſoldiers conſtantly arrived, and the American armies never wanted 
reinforcements. 5 ee, . 

This immenſe ranſom was only a farther reaſon for detaining Atabalipa 
in confinement; until they diſcovered whether he had another treaſure to 
gratify their avarice. But whether they believed he had no more to give, 
and were unwilling to employ their troops in guarding a prince, from 


' whom they expected no farther advantage or that Pizarro had conceived 


an averſion againſt the Peruvian emperor, on account of ſome inſtances 
of craft and policy which he obſerved in his character, and which he 
conceived might prove dangerous to his affairs, it is certain, that, by his 
command, 'Atabalipa was put to death. To juſtify this cruel proceeding, 
a ſham charge was exhibited againſt the unhappy prince, in which he was 
accuſed of idolatry, of having many concubines, and other circumſtances 
of equal impertinence. The only juſt ground of accuſation againſt him 
was, that his brother Hueſcar had been put to death by his command; 
and even this was conſiderably palliated, becauſe Hueſcar had been plot- 
ting his deſtruction, that he might eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne. Upon 
the death of the Ynca, a number of candidates appeared for the throne. 
The principal nobility ſet up the full brother of Hueſcar; Pizarro ſet up 
a ſon of Atabalipa; and two generals of the Peruvians endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh themſelves by the aſſiſtance of the army. Theſe diſtractions, 
which in another empire would have been extremely hurtful, and even 
here at another time, were at preſent rather advantageous to the Peruvian 
affairs. The candidates fought againſt one another; their battles — 
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tomed the harmleſs people to blood; and ſuch is the preferenee of a ſpirit 
of any kind raiſed in a nation to a total dethargy, that in the courſe of 
thoſe quarrels among themſelves, the inhabitants of Peru aſſumed ſome 
courage againſt the Spaniards, whom they regarded as the ultimate cauſe 
of all their calamities. The loſſes which the Spaniards met with in theſe 
quarrels, though inconſiderable in themſelves, were rendered dangerous 
by leſſening the opinion of their invincibility, which they were careful to 
preſerve among the inhabitants of the new world. This confideration 
engaged Pizarro to conclude a truce; and this interval he employed in 
laying the foundations of the famous city Lima, and in ſettling the Spa- 
niards in the country. But as ſoon as a favourable opportunity offered, 
he renewed the war againſt the Indians, and, after many difficulties, made 
himſelf maſter of Cuſco, the capital of the empire. While he was en- 
aged in theſe conqueſts, new grants and ſupplies arrived from Spain. 
RT obtained 200 leagues along the ſea-coaſt, to the ſouthward of what 
had been before granted, and Almagro 200 leagues to the ſouthward of 
Pizarro's government. This diviſion occaſioned a warm diſpute between 
them, each reckoning Quſco within his own diſtrict. But the dexterity 
of Pizarro brought about a reconcilation. He perſuaded his rival, that 
the country which really beJonged to him, lay to the ſouthward of Cuſco, 
and that it was no way inferior in riches, and might be as eaſily conquer- 
ed as Peru. He offered him his affiſtance in the expedition, the ſucceſs 
of which he did not even call in queſtion. | 
Imagro, that he might have the honour of ſubduing a kingdom for 
himſelf, liſtened to his advice; and jaining as many. of Pizarro's troo 

to his own as he g r neceſſary, penetrated, with great danger and dif- 
ficulty, into Chili; loſing many of his men as he paſſed over mountains 
of an immenſe height, and always covered with ſnow, He reduced, how- 
ever, a very conſiderable part of this country. But the Peruvians were 
now become too much acquainted with war, not to take advantage of the 
diviſion of the Spaniſh troops. They made an effort for regaining their 
capital, in which, Pizarro being indiſpoſed, and Almagro removed at a 
diſtance, they were well nigh ſucceſsful. The latter, however, no ſooner 
got notice of the ſiege of Cuſco, than, relinquiſhing all views of diſtant 
conqueſts, he returned to ſecured the grand objects of their former labours. 

He raiſed the ſiege with infinite flaughter of the aſſailants; but, havin 
obtained poſſeſſion of the city, he was unwilling to give it up to Pizarro, 
who nuw approached with an army, and knew of no other enemy but 
the Peruvians. This diſpute occaſioned a long and bloody ſtruggle be- 
tween them, in which the turns of fortune were various, and the reſent- 
ment fierce on both ſides, becauſe the fate of the vanquiſhed was certain 
death. This was the lot of Almagro, who, in an advanced age, fell a 
victim to the ſecurity of a rival, in whoſe dangers and triumphs he had 
long ſhared, and with whom, from the beginning of the enterprize, he 
had been intimately connected. During the courte of this civil war, many 
Peruvians ſerved in the Spaniſh armies, and learned, from the practice of 
Chriſtians, to butcher one another. That blinded nation, however, at 
length opened their eyes, and took a very remarkable reſolution. They 
ſaw the terocity of the Europeans, their unextinguiſhable reſentment and 
avarice, and they conjectured that theſe paſſions would never permit their 
conteſts to ſubſide. Let us retire, ſaid they, from among them, let ns 
fly to our mountains; they will ſpeedily deſtroy one another, and then 
we may return in peace to our former habitations. This reſolution was 
inſtantly put in practice; the Peruvians diſperſed, and left the Spaniards 
in their capital. Had the force on each fide been exactly equal, this = 
| gar 
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gular policy of the natives of Peru might have been attended with ſucceſs. 


But the victory of Pizarro put an end to Almagro's life, and to the ho 
ra the ING who have never fince ventured to make head againſt the 
aniards. xt 

[2a now ſole maſter of the field, and of the richeſt empire in the 
world, was ſtill urged on, by his ambition, to undertake new enterprizes. 
The ſouthern countries of America, into which he had ſome time before 
diſpatched Almagro, offered the richeſt conqueſt. Towards this quarter 
the mountains of Potofi, compoſed of entire filver, had been diſcovered, 
the ſhelt of which only remains at preſent. | He therefore followed the 
track of Almagro into Chih, and reduced another part of that country. 
Orellana, one of his commanders, paſſed the Andes, and failed down to 
the mouth of the river of Amazons: an immenſe navigation, which diſ- 
covered a rich and delightful country, but as it is moſtly flat, and there- 
fore not abounding in minerals. the Spaniards then, and ever fince, neg- 


lected it. Pizarro meeting with repeated ſucceſs, and having no ſupe- 
_ rior to control, no rival to keep him within bounds, now gave looſe reins 


to the natural Oy of his temper, and behaved with the baſeſt tyranny 
and cruelty againſt all who had not concurred in his deſigns. This con- 
duct raifed a conſpiracy againſt him, to which he fell a ſacrifice in his 
own palace, ard in the city of Lima, which he himſelf had founded. The 
partifans of old Almagro, now declared his ſon of the fame name their vice- 
roy. But the greater part of the nation, though extremely well ſatisfied 
with the fate of Pizarro, did not concur with' this declaration. They 
waited the orders of the emperor. Charles V. then king of Spain, who ſent 
over Vaca di Caſtro to be their governor. This man, by his integrity 
and wifdom, was admirably well fitted to heal the wounds of the colony, 
and to place ever thing on the moſt advantageous footing, both for it 
and for the mother country. By his prudent management, the mines of 
La Plata and Potoſi, which were formerly a matter of private plunder, be- 
came an object of public utility to the court of Spain. The parties were 
filenced or cruſhed ; young Almagro, who would hearken to no terms of 
accommodation, was put to death; and a tranquillity, fince the arrival 
of the Spanards unknown, was reſtored to Peru. It ſeems, however, 
that Caſtro had not been ſufficiently ſkilled in gaining the favour of the 
Spaniſh miniſtry, by proper bribes or promiſes, which a miniſtry would 


always expect from the governor of ſo richa country. By their advice a 


council was ſent over to control Caſtro, and the colony was again un- 
ſettled. The parties but juſt extinguiſhed, began to blaze anew ; and 
Gonzalo, the brother of the famous Pizarro, ſet himſelf at the head of 
his brother's partiſans, with whom many new malcontents had united. It 


was now no longer a diſpute between governors about the bounds of their 


juriſdiction. Gonzalo Pizarro only paid a nominal ſubmiſſion to the king, 
He ftrengthe:ed daily, and even went ſo far as to behead a governor, who 
was fent over to curb him. He gained the confidence of the admiral of 
the Spaniſh fleet in the South Seas, by whoſe means he propoſed to hinder 


the landing of any troops from Spain, and he had a view of uniting the 


inhabitants of Mexico in his revolt. 

Such was the ſituation of affairs, when the court of Spain, ſenfible of 
their miſtake in not ſending into America men whoſe character and virtue 
only, and not importunity and cabal, pleaded in their behalf, diſpatched, 
with unlimited powers, Peter de la Gaga, a man differing only from 


Caſtro by being of a more mild and infinuating behaviour, but with the 


fame love of juſtice, the ſame greatneſs of ſoul, and the ſame diſintereſted 
ſpirit.” All thoſe who had not joined in Pizarro's revolt, flocked _ 


; . 
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his ſtandard; many of his friends, charmed with the behaviour of Gaſga, 
for ſook their old connections: the admiral was gained over by inſinuation 
to return to his duty; and Pizarro himſelf was offered a full indemnity, 
rovided he ſhould return to the allegiance of the Spaniſh crown. But to 
intoxicating are the ideas of royalty, that Pizarro was inclined.to run every 
hazard, rather than ſubmit to any officer of Spain. With thoſe of his 
partizans therefore, who ſtill continued to adhere to his intereſt he de- 
termined to venture a battle, in which he was conquered and taken priſoner. 
His execution followed ſoon after; and thus the brother of him, who 
conquered Peru for the crown of Spain, fell a ſacrifice for the'ſecurity of 
the Spaniſh dominion over that country. . 15 | 
The conqueſt of the great empires of Mexico and Peru, is the only 
part of the American hiſtory, which deferves to be treated under the pre- 
ſent head. What relates to the reduction of the other parts of the conti- 
nent or of the iſlands, if it contains either inſtruction or entertainment, 
ſhall be handled under theſe particular countries. We now proceed to treat 
of the manners, government, religion, and whatever compoſes the cha- 
racter of the natives of America; and as theſe are extremely ſimilar all 
over this part of the globe, we ſhall ſpeak of them in general, in order to 
fave continual repetitions, noticing at the ſame time, when we enter upon 
the deſcription of the particular countries, whatever is peculiar or remack- 
able in the inhabitants of each, | N | 
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Of the original Inhabitants of Amrrica. 


HE diſcovery of America has not only opened a new ſource of 
wealth to the buſy and commercial part of Europe, but an exten- 
live field of ſpeculation to the philoſopher, who would trace the character 
of man under various degrees of refinement, and obſerve the movements 
of the human heart, or the operations of the human underſtanding, when 
untutored by ſcience or untainted by corruption. Zo ſtriking ſeemed 
the diſparity between the inhabitants of Europe, and the natives of Ame- 
rica, that ſome ſpeculative men have ventured to affirm, that it is impoſ- 
fible they ſhould be of the ſame ſpecies, or derived from one common 
ſource. This concluſion, however, is extremely ill founded. The cha- 
rafters of mankind may be infinitely varied according to the different de- 
grees of improvement at which they are arrived, the manner in which 
they acquire the neceſſaries of life, the force of cuſtom and habit, and 
a multiplicity of other circumſtances too particular to be mentioned, and 
too various to be reduced under any general head. But the great outlines 
of humanity are to be diſcovered among them all, notwithſtanding the 
eg ſhades which characteriſe nations, and diſtinguiſh them from each 
other. 

When the thirſt of gold carried the inhabitants of Europe beyond the 
Atlantic, they found the inhabitants of the new world immerſed in what 
they reckoned barbarity, but which, however, was a ſtate of honeſt inde- 
pendence, and noble fimplicity, Except the inhabitants of the great 
empires of Peru and Mexico, who, comparatively ſpeaking, were refined 
nations, the natives of America were unacquainted with almoſt every Eu- 
ropean art; even agriculture itſelf, the moſt uſeful of them all, was 
hardly known, or cultivated very ſparingly. The only method on "- 
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they depended for acquiring the neceſſaries of life, was by hunting the 
wild animals, which their mountains and foreſts ſupplied in great abun. 
dance. This exerciſe, which among them is a moſt ſerious occupation, 
ves a ſtrength and agility to their limbs, unknown among other nations. 
he ſame cauſe, perhaps, renders their bodies, in general, where the rays 
of the ſun are not too violent, uncommonly ſtraight and well roportioned, 
Their muſeles art firm and ſtrong; their bodies and heads fattifh, which 
is the effect of art; their features are regular, but their countenances 
fierce, their hair long, black, lank, and as ſtrong as that of a horſe. 
The colour of their ſkin is a reddiſh brown, admired among them and 
heightened oy the conſtant ufe of bears fat and paint. The character of 
the Indians ts altogether founded upon their circumſtances and way of 
life. A people who are conſtantly employed in procuring the means of a 
precariqus ſubſiſtence, who live by hunting the wild animals, and who 
are generally engaged in war with their neighbours, cannot be ſuppoſed- 
to enjoy much gaiety of temper, or high flow of ſpirits. The Indians 
therefore are, in general, grave even to Paneſs, they have nothing of that 
iddy vivacity peculiar to ſome nations in Europe, and they deſpiſe it, 
heir behaviour to thoſe about them is regular, modeft, and reſpe&ful. 
Ignorant of the arts of amuſement, of which that of ſaying trifles agree- 
ably, is one of the moſt confiderable, they never ſpeak, but when they have 
ſomething important to obſerve; and all their actions, wo ds, and even 
looks, are attended with fome meaning. This is extremely natural to 
men who are almoſt continually engaged in purſuits, which to them are 
of the higheſt importance. Their ſubſiſtence depends entirely on what 
they procure with their hands; and their lives, their konour, and every 
thing dear to them, may be loſt by the ſmalleſt inattention to the defigns 
of their enemies. As they have no particular object to attach them to one 
place rather than another, they fly wherever they expect to find the neceſ- 
ſaries of life in greateſt abundance. Cities, which are the effects of agri- 
culture and arts, they have none. The different tribes or nations are for 
the ſame reaſon extremely ſmall, when compared with civilized ſocieties, 
in which induſtry, arts, agriculture, and commerce, have united a vaſt 
number of individuals, whom a complicated luxury renders uſeful to one 
another. Theſe ſmall tribes live at an immenſe diſtance ; they are ſepa- 
rated by a defert frontier, and hid in the boſom of impenetrable and al- 
moſt boundleſs foreſts. 
There is eſtabliſhed in each ſociety a certain Jpecies of government, 
which over the whole continent of America prevails with very little va- 
Tiation ; becauſe over the whole of this continent the manners and way 
of life are nearly ſimilar and uniform. Without arts, riches, or luxury, 
the great inſtruments of ſubjection in poliſhed ſocieties, an American has 
no method by which he can render himſelf confiderable among his com- 
ng but by a ſuperiority in perſonal qualities of body or mind. 
ut as nature has not been very laviſh in her perſonal diſtinctions, where 
all enjoy the fame education, all are pretty much equal, and will defire 
to remain ſo. Liberty therefore is the prevailing paſſion of the Americans, 
and their government, under the influence of this ſentiment, is better 
ſecured than by the wiſeſt political regulations. They are very far, how- 
ever, from deſpifing all forts of authority ; they are attentive to the voice 
of wiſdom, which experience has conferred on the aged, and they enhiſt 
under the banners of the chief, in whoſe valour and military addrefs they 
have learned to repoſe their confidence. In every ſociety therefore there 1s 
to be confidered the power of the chief and of the elders: and according 
as the government 1nclines' more to the one or to the other, it 7 
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regarded as monarchical, or as a ſpecies of ariſtocracy. Among thoſe 
trides which are moſt engaged in war, the power of the chief is natural 
redominant, becauſe the idea of having a military leader, was the fir 

Tote of his ſuperiority, and the continual exigencies of the ſtate requir- 
ing ſuch a leader, will continue to ſupport and even to enhance it. His 
power, however, is rather perſuaſive than coercive: he is reverenced as a 
father, rather than feared as a monarch. He has no guards, no priſons, 
no officers of juſtice, and one act of ill-judged violence would put him 
from the throne Theelders, in the other form of government, which 
may be confidered as an ariſtocracy, have no more power. Ih ſome tribes 
indeed there are a kind of hereditary nobility, whoſe influence being con- 
ſtantly augmented by time, is more. conſiderable. But this ſource of power, 
which depends chiefly on the imagination, by which we annex to the 
merit of our contemporaries, that of their forefathers, is too refined to 
be very common among the natives of America. In moſt countries there- 
fore age alone is ſufficient for acquiring reſpect, influence, and autho- 
rity. It is age which teaches experience, and experience is the only ſource 
of knowledge among a barbarous people. Among thoſe perſons buſineſs 
is conducted with the utmoſt fimplicity, and which may recall to thoſe who 
are acquainted with antiquity a picture of the moſt early ages. The heads 
of families meet together in a houſe or cabin, appointed For the purpoſe. 
Here the buſineſs 1s diſcuſſed, and here thoſe of -the nation, diſtinguiſhed 
for their eloquence or wiſdom, have an opportunity of diſplaying thoſe 
talents. Their orators, like thoſe of Homer, expreſs themſelves in a 
bold figurative ſtyle, ſtronger than refined, or rather ſoftened nations 
can well bear, and with geſtures equally violent, but often extremely 
natural and expreſſive. When the buſineſs is over, and they happen to 
be well provided in food, they appoint a feaſt upon the occaſion, of which 


almoſt the whole nation partakes. The feaſt is accompanied with a ſong, 


in which the real, or fabulous exploits of their forefathers are celebrate 
They have dances too, though, like thoſe of the Greeks and Romans, 
chiefly of the military kind, and their muſic and dancing accompanies 
every feaſt. 

It often happens, that thoſe different tribes or nations, ſcattered as they 
are at an immenſe diſtance from one another, meet in their excurſions 
after prey. If there ſubſiſts no animoſity between them, which ſeldom is 
the caſe, they behave in the moſt friendly and courteous manner. But if 
they happen to be in a ſtate of war, or if there has been no previous inter- 
courſe between them, all who are not friends being deemed enemies, they 
fight with the moſt ſavage fury. | : 


War, if we except hunting, is the only employment of the men; as to 


every other concern, and even the little agriculture they enjoy, it is left 


to the women. Their moſt common motive for entering into a war, when 
it does not ariſe from an accidental rencounter or interference, is either to 
revenge themſelves for the death of ſome loſt friend, or to acquire pri- 
ſoners, who may aſſiſt them in their hunting, and whom they adopt into 
their ſociety. Theſe wars are either undertaken by ſome private adven- 
turers, or at the inſtance of the whole community. In the latter caſe, all 
the young men, who are diſpoſed to go out to battle, for no one is com- 
pelled contrary to his inclination, give a bit of wood to the chief, as 
a token of their deſign to accompany him. For every thing among theſe 
people is tranſacted with a great deal of ceremony and many forms, The 
chie f, who is to conduct them, faſts ſeveral days, during which he con- 
verſes with no one, and is particularly careful to obſerve his dreams, 
which the preſumption natural to ſavages generally renders as favourable 
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as he could deſire. A variety of other ſuperſtitions and ceremonies are 
obſerved. One of the moſt hideous is ſetting the war- kettle on the fire, 
as an emblem that they are going out to devour their enemies, which 
among ſome nations muſt formerly have been the caſe, ſince they ſtill con- 
tinue to expreſs it in clear terms, and uſe an emblem ſignificant of the an- 
cient uſage. Then they diſpatch a porcelane, or large ſhell, to their 
allies, inviting them to come along, and drink the blood of their enemies, 
For with the Americans, as with the Greeks of old, 
&« A generovs friendſhip no cold medium knows, 
4 But with one love, with one reſentment glows,” 
They think that thoſe in their alliance muſt not _ adopt their enmi- 
ties, but have their reſentment wound up to the ſame pitch with 
themſelves. And indeed no people carry their triendſhips, or their re- 
ſentments, ſo far as they do: nd this is what ſhould be expected from 
their peculiar circumſtances : that principle in human nature, which is 
the ſpring of the ſocial affections, acts with ſo much the greater force, 
the more it is reſtrained. - The Americans, who live in ſmall ſocieties, 
who ſee few objects and few ; perſons, become wonderfully attached to 
theſe objects and perſons, and cannot be deprived of them, without feel- 
ing themſelves miſerable. Their ideas are too confined, their breaſts are 
too narrow to entertain the ſentiment of general benevolence, or even 
of ordinary- humanity. But this very circumſtance, while. it makes 
them cruel and ſavage to an incredible ED towards thoſe with whom 
they are at war, adds a new force to their particalar friendſhips, and 
to the common tie which unites the members of the ſame tribe, or 
of thoſe different tribes which are in alliance with one another. With- 
out attending to this reflection, ſome facts we are going to relate 
would excite our wonder without informing our reaſon, and! we ſhould 
be bewildered in a number of particulars ſeemingly oppoſite to one 
aber without being ſenſible of the general cauſe from which they 
oceed. | 
Having finiſhed all the ceremonies previous to the war, they iſſue forth 
with their faces blackened with charcoal, intermixed with ſtreaks of ver- 
million, which give them a moſt horrid appearance. Then they exchange 
their clothes with their friends, and diſpoſe of all their finery to the wo- 
men, who accompany them a conſiderable diſtance to receive thoſe laſt 
tokens of eternal friendſhip. 
I be great qualities in an Indian war are vigilance and attention, to 
give and to avoid a ſurpriſe; and indeed in theſe they are ſuperior to all 
nations in the world. Accuſtomed to continual wandering in the foreſts, 
having their perceptions ſharpened by keen neceſſity, and living in every 
reſpect Seng to nature, their external ſerfſes have a degree of acute- 
neſs which at firſt view appears incredible. They can trace out their 
enemies, at an immenſe diſtance, by the ſmoke of their fires, which they 
{mell, and by the tracks of their feet on the ground, imperceptible to an 
Eurepean eye, but which they can count and diſtinguiſh with the utmoſt 
facility. They even diſtinguiſh the different nations with whom they are 
acquainted, and can determine the preciſe time when they paſſed, where 
an European could not, with all his glaſſes, diſtinguiſh footſteps at all. 
Theſe circumſtances, however, are of ſmall importance, becauſe their ene- 
mies are no leſs acquainted with them. When they go out, therefore, 
they take care to avoid making uſe of any thing by which they might 
run the danger of: a diſcovery. - They. light no Fe to warm themſelves, 
or to prepare their victuals: they lie cloſe to the ground all day, and 
travel only in the night; and marching along in files, he that cloſes the 
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rear diligently covers with leaves the tracks of his own feet, aud of theirs 
who preceded Mm. When they halt to refreſh themſelves, ſcouts are 
ſent out to reconnoitre the country, and beat up every place where they 
ſuſpect an enemy may lie concealed. In this manner they enter una- 
wares the villages of their foes; and while the, flower of the nation are 
engaged in 3 maſſacre all the children, women, and helpleſs old 
men, or make priſoners of as many as they can mane ge, or have ſtrength 
enough to be uſeful to their nation. But when the enemy is appriſed of 
their deſign, and coming on in arms againſt them, they throw themſelves 
flat on the ground among the withered herbs and leaves, which their 
faces are painted to reſemble. Then they allow a part to paſs unmo- 

leſted, when all at once, with a tremendous ſhout, riſing up from their 
ambuſh, they pour a ſtorm of muſket-bullets on their foes. The party 
attacked returns the fame cry. Every one ſhelters himſelf with a tree, 
and returns the fire of the adverſe party, as ſoon as they raiſe them- 
ſelves from the ground to give a ſecond fire. Thus does the battle 
continue until the one party is ſo, much weakened as to be incapable 
of farther reſiſtance. But if the force on each ſide continues nearly 
equal, the fierce ſpirits of the ſavages, inflamed by the loſs of their friends, 
can no Jonger be reſtrained. They abandon their diſtant war, they ruſh 
upon-one another with clubs and hatchets in their hands, magnifying their 
own courage, and inſulting their enemies with the bittereſt reproaches. 
A cruel combat enſues, death appears in a thoufand hideous forms, 
which would congeal the blood of. civilized nations to behold, but 
which, rouſe the fury of ſavages. They trample, they inſult over the 
dead bodies, tearing the ſcalp from the head, wallowing in their blood 
like wild beaſts, and ſometimes devouring their fleſh. Tue flame rages 
on till it meets with no reſiſtance; then the priſoners are ſecured, thoſe 
unhappy men, whoſe fate is a thouſand times more dreadful than theirs 
who have died in the field. The conquerors ſet up a hideous howling to 
lament the friends they have loſt. They approach in a melancholy and 
ſevere gloom to their own village; a meſſenger is ſent to announce their 
arrival, and the women, with frightful ſhrieks, come out to mourn 
their dead brothers, or their huſbands. When they are arrived, the chief 
relates in a low voice to the elders, a cirexniſtdntial account of -every par- 
ticular of the expedition.” The orator proclaims aloud this account to 
the people, and as he mentions the names of thoſe who have fallen, the 
ſhrieks of the women are redoubled. The men too join in theſe cries, 
according as each is moſt connected with the deceaſed by blood or friend- 
ſhip. The laſt ceremony is the proclamation of the victory; each 


individual then forgets his private misfortunes, and joins in the triumph 


of his nation ; all tears are wiped from their eyes, and by an unac- 
countable tranſition, they paſs in a moment from the bitterneſs of 
orrow to an extravagance of joy. But the treatment of the priſoners, 
whoſe fate all this time remains undecided, is what chiefly characterites 
the ſavages. 

We have already mentioned the ſtrength of their affections or reſent- 
ments. Unitgd as they are in ſmall ſocieties, connected within them- 
ſelves by the firmeſt ties, their friendly affections, which glow with 
the moſt intenſe warmth within the walls of their own village, ſel- 
dom extend beyond them. They feel nothing for the enemies of 
their nation; and their reſentment is eaſily extended from the indi- 


vidual who has injured them to all others of the ſame tribe. The pri- 


ſoners, who have themſelves the ſame feelings, know the intentions of 
their conquerors, and are prepared for them, The perſon who hes 
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taken the captive attends him to the cottage; where, according to ths 
' diſtribution made by the elders, he is to be delivered to ſupply the loſs of 
a citizen. If thoſe who receive him have their family weakened by war or 


- © Other accidents, they adopt the captive into the family, of which he be. 


comes a member. But if they have no occaſion for him, or their re- 
ſentment for the loſs of their friends be too high to endure the ſight of 
any connected with thoſe who were concerned in it, they ſentence him 
to death. All thoſe who have met with the ſame ſevere ſentence bein 

collected, the whole nation is aſſembled at the execution, as for ſome 
great ſolemnity. A ſcaffold is erected, and the priſoners are tied to the 
ſtake, where they commence. their death ſong, and prepare for the en- 
ſuing ſcene of cruelty with the moſt undaunred courage. Their ene. 
mies, on the other fide, are determined to put it to the proof, by the 
moſt refined and exquiſite tortures. They begin at the extremity of his 
body, and gradually approach the more vital parts. One plncks out his 
nails by the roots, one by one; another takes a finger into his mouth, 
and tears off the fleſh with his teeth; à third thruſts the finger, mangled 
as it is, into the bowl of a pipe made red hot, which he ſmokes like to- 
bacco ; then they pound the toes and fingers to pieces between two 
flones; they pull off the'fleſh from the teeth, and cut circles about his 
joints, and gaſhes in the fleſhy parts of his limbs, which they ſear im- 
mediately with red hot irons, cutting, burning, and pinching them al. 
ternately ; they pull off this fleſh, thus mangled and roaſted, bit by bit, 
devouring it with greedinefs, and ſmearing their faces with the blood in 
an enthuſiaſm of horror and fury, When they have thus torn' off the 
fleth, they twiſt the bare nerves and tendons about an iron, tearing and 


ſnapying them, whilſt others are employed in pulling and extending their 


limbs in every way that can increafe the torment. This continues often 
five or {ix hours; and ſometimes, ſuch is the ſtrength of the ſavages, 
days together. Then they frequently unbind him, to give a breath- 
ipg to their fury, to think what new torments they ſhall inflict, and 
to refreſh the ſtrength of the ſufferer, who, wearied out with ſuch a 
variety of unheard of torments, often falls into ſo profound a ſleep, that 
they are ubliged to apply the fire to awake him, and renew his ſuiter- 
ings. He is again faſtened to the ſtake, and again they renew their 
cruelty ; they ſtick him all over with ſmal matches of wood, that eaſi y 
takes fire, but burns ſlowly ; they continually run ſharp reeds into every 
rt of his body; they drag out his teeth with pincers, and thruſt cut 
is eyes; and laſtly, after having burned his fleſh from the bones with 
flow fires; after having ſo mangled the body that it is all but one wound ; 
after having mutilated his face in ſuch a manner as to carry nothing hu- 
man in it; after having peeled the ſkin from the head, and poured a heap 
of red hot coals or boiling water on the naked ſkull, they once more un- 
bind the wretch, who, blind, and ftaggering with pain and weakneſs, aſ- 
faulted and peited upon every fide with i — and ſtones, now up, now 
down, falling into their fires at every ſtep, runs hither. and thither, 
until one of the chiefs, whether ovt of compaſſion, or weary of cruelty, 
puts an end to his lite with a club or a dagger. The body is then put into 
_ kettle, and this barbarous employment is ſucceeded by a feaſt as bar- 
rons. 

The women, forgetting the human as well as the female nature, and 
transformed into ſomething worſe than furies, even outdo the men in this 
. Teene of horror; while the principal perſons of the country fit round the 
ſtake, ſmoking nd looking on without the leaſt emotion. What is moſt 
extraordinary, the ſufferer himſelf, in the little intervals of b w 
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ſmokes too; appears unconcerned, and converſes with his torturers about 


indifferent matters. Indeed, during the whole time of his execution, 
there ſcems a conteſt which ſhall gxceed, they in inflicting the moſt horrid 
pains, or he in enduring them, with a firmnets and conſtancy almoſt above 
human; not a groan, not a ſigh, not a diſtortion of countenance eſcapes 


him; he poſſeſſes his mind entitely in the midſt of his torments: he re- 


counts his own exploits; he informs them what cruelties he has inflicted 
upon their countrymen, and threatens them with the revenge that will at- 
tend his death; and, though his reproaches exaſperate them to a perfect 
madneſs of rage and fury, he continues his inſults even of their igno- 
rance of the art of tormenting pointing out more exquiſite methods, 
and more ſenſible parts of the body to -be; afflicted. The women have 
this part of courage as well as the men; and it is as rare for any 
Indian to behave otherwiſe, as it would be for any European to ſuffer as 
an Indian. Such is the wonderful power of an early SL and a 
ferocious thirlt of glory. I am brave and intrepid, exclaims the ſavage in 
the face of his tormenters, I do not fear death, nor any kind: of tortares ; 
thoſe who fear them are cowards; they are leſs than women; life is no- 
thing 10 thoſe that have courage: may my enemies be confounded with 
deſpair and rage! Oh! that 1 could devour them, and drink their blood 


to the laſt drop. | ; 
Theſe circumſtances of cruelty, which ſo exceedingly degrade human 


nature, ought not, however, to be omitted, becauſe they ſerve to ſhew, - 


in the ſtrongeſt light, to what an inconceivable degree of barbarity, to 
what a pitch the paſſions of men may be carried, when untamed by the 
refinements of poliſhed ſociety, when let looſe from the government of 
reaſon, and uninfluenced by the dictates of Chriſtianity ; a religion that 
teaches compaſſion to our enemies, which is neither known nor practiſed 
in other inſtitutions: and it will make us more ſenſible, than ſome appear 
to be, of the value of commerce, the arts of a civilized life, and the light 
of literature; which, if they have abated the force of ſome of the na- 
tural virtues, by the haxury which attends them, have taken out likewiſe 
the ſting of our natural vices, and ſofteacd the ferocity of the human 
race, : | 
Nothing in the hiſtory of mankind forms a ſtronger contraſt tha this 
cruelty of the ſavages towards thoſe with whom they are at war, and. the 
warmth of their affection towards ther friends, who conſiſt of all thoſe 
who live in the ſame village, or are in alliance with it ; among theſe all 
things are coramon ; and this, though it may in part ariſe from their not 
. very diſtinct notions of ſeparate property, is chicfly to be attri- 
uted to the ſtrength of their attachment; becauſe in every thing elſe, 
with their lives as well as their fortunes, they are ready to ſerve their 
friends. Their houſes, their proviſion, even their young women, are 
not enough to oblige a gueſt. Has any one of theſe ſucceeded ill in 
his hunting? Has his harveſt failed? or is his houſe burned ? He 
feels no other effect of his misfortune, than that it gives him an op- 
Sag to experience the benevolence and regard of his fellow. citizens; 
ut to the enemies of his country, or to thoſe Who have privately of- 
fended, the American is implacable. He conceals his ſentiments, he ap- 
pears reconciled, until by ſome treachery or 1 he has an oppor- 
tunity of executing an horrible revenge. No length of time is ſuffi- 
cient to allay his reſentment ; no diſtance of place great enough to pro- 
ted the object; he croſſes the ſteepeſt mountains, he pierces the moſt 
impraCticable foreſts, and traverſes the moſt hideous bogs and delerts 
for ſeveral hundreds of miles; 2 the inclemency of Wee 
ö | ; * the 
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the fatigue. of the expedition, the extremes of hunger and thirſt, with 
tience and cheerfulneſs, in hopes of ſurpriſing his enemy, on whom 
e exerciſes the moſt ſhocking* barbarities, even to the eating of his 
fleſh. To ſuch extremes do the Indians puſh their friendſhip or their 


enmity ; and ſuch indeed, in general, is the character of all ſtrong and 


uncultivated minds. 1 

But what we have faid reſpecting the Indians would be a faint picture, 
did we omit ubſerving the force of their friendſhip, which principally ap- 
pears by the treatment of the dead. When any one of the ſociety is'cut 
off, he 1s lamented by the whole : on this occaſion a thouſand ceremonies 
are practiſed, denoting the moſt lively ſorrow. Of theſe, the moſt re- 
he ger as it diſcovers both the height and continuance of their grief, 
is what they call the feaſt of the dead, or the feaſt of ſouls. The day of 
this ceremony is appointed by public order ; and nothing is omitted, that 
it may be celebrated with the utmoſt pomp and magnificence. The neigh- 


houring tribes are invited to be preſent and to join in the ſolemnity. At 


this time all who have died ſince the laſt folemn occaſion (which is re- 
newed every ten years among ſome tribes, and every eight among others), 
are taken out of their graves : thoſe who have been interred at the greateſt 
diſtance from the villages are diligently ſought for, and brought to this 
great rendezvous of carcaſles. i 

It is not difficult to conceive the horror of this general difinterment. 1 


cannot deſcribe it in a more lively manner than it is done by Lafitau, to 


whom we are indebted for the moſt authentic account of thoſe nations. 
Without queſtion, ſays he, the opening of theſe tombs diſplays one of 
the moſt ſtriking ſcenes that can be conceived; this humbling portrait of 


human miſery, in ſo many images of death, wherein ſhe ſeems to take a 


3 to paint herſelf in a thoufand various fhapes of horror, in the 
Teveral carcaſſes, according to the degree in which corruption has prevailed 
over them, or the manner in which it has attacked them. Some appear dry 
and withered; others have a ſort of parchment upon their bones; ſome 


look as if they were baked and ſmoked, without any appearance of rot- 


tenneſs; ſome are juſt turning towards the point of putrefaction; while 
others are all ſwarming with worms, and <tr in corruption. I 
know not which ought to ſtrike us moſt, the horror of fo ſhocking a 
Aght, or the tender piety and affection of theſe poor people towards 
their departed friends; for nothing deſerves our A more than 
that eager” diligence and attention with which they diſcharge this me- 
lancholy duty of their tenderneſs; gathering up carefully even the 
ſinalleſt bones; handling the carcaſſes, dilgultfol as they are with every 
thing loathſome, eltanſing them from the worms, and carrying them 


upon their ſhoulders, through tireſome journeys of ſeveral days, with- 


out being diſcouraged from the offenſivereſs of the ſmell, and - with- 
out ſuffering any cther emotions to ariſe than thoſe of regret, for 
having loſt perſons who were fo dear to them in their lives, and ſo la- 
mented in their death. , 

They bring them into their cottages, where they prepare a feaſt in 
honour of the dead; during which their great actions are celebrated, and 
all the tender intercourſes which took place betweea them and their friends 
are piouſly called to mind. The ſtrangers, who have come ſometimes 
many hundred miles to be preſent on the accafion join in the tender con- 
dolence ; and the women, by frightful ſhrieks, demonſtrate that they are 
pierced with the ſharpeſt ſorrow. Then dead bodies are carried from 
the cabins for the general reinterment. A great pit is dug in the ground, 
and thither, at a certain time, each perfon, attended by his n — 
Feb ie 
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friends, marches in ſolemn filence, bearing the dead body of a ſon, a 
father, or a brother. When they are all convened, the dead bodies, or 
the duſt of thoſe which were quite corrupted, are depoſited in the pit: 
then the. torrent of grief breaks out anew, Whatever they poſſeſs moſt 
valuable is interred with the dead. The ſtrangers are not wanting in their 
generoſity, and confer thoſe preſents which they have brought along with 
them ſor the purpoſe. Then all prefent go down into the pit, and every 
one takes a little of the earth, which they afterwards preſerve with the | 
moſt religious care. The bodies; ranged in order, are covered with ol 
entire new furs,” and over theſe with bark, on which they throw ſtones, = 
| 
N 


Wood, and earth. Then taking their laſt farewel, they return each to his 
own cabin. | EF 
We have mentioned that in this ceremony the ſavayes offer; as preſents 
to the dead, whatever they value moſt highly. This cuſtom, which. is | 
univerſal among them, ariſes from a rude notion of the immortality of the = 
ſoul. They believe this doctrine moſt firmly, and it is the principal tenet w__ 
of their religion, When the ſoul is ſeparaced from the body of their 9 
friends, they conceive that it ſtill continues to hover around it, and to 
require and take delight in the ſame things with which it formerly was = 
pleaſed, After a certain time, however, it forſakes this dreary manſion; ST. 
and departs far weſtward into the land of ſpirits. They have even gone 
ſo far as to make a diſtinction between the inhabitants of the other world; 
ſome, they imagine, particularly thoſe who in their life-time have been [1 
fortunate in war, poſſeſs a high degree of happineſs, have a place for | 
hunting and fiſhing, waich never fails, and enjoy all ſenſual delights, | 
without labouring hard in order to procure them. The fouls of thoſe, on | 
the contrary, who happen to be conquered or flain in war, are extremely 2 


. 


* 


miſerable after death. = 
Their taſte for war, which forms the chief ingredient in their character, [ | 
vives a ſtrong bias to their religions. Areſkoui, or the god of battle; is | 
revered as the great god of the Indians. Him they invoke before they go | 
into the field ; and according as his diſpoſition is more or leſs favourable to [ 
them, they conclude they will be more or leſs ſucceſsful. Some nations , | 
worlhip the ſun and moon; among others there are a number of traditions, | | 
relative to the creation of the world, and the hiſtory of the gods: tra- 
ditions which reſemble the Grecian fables, but which are ſtill more abſurd 
and inconſiſtent. But religion is not the prevailing character of the In- 14 
dians; and except when they have ſome immediate occafion for the aſhſt-- 
ance of their gods, they pay them no fort of worſhip. Like all rude na- | 
tions, however, they are ſtrongly addicted to ſuperſtition. They believe 
In the exiſtence of a number of good and bad genii or ſpirits, who inter- | 
fere in the affairs of mortals, and produce all our happineſs or miſery. Tt i 
15 from the evil genti, in particular, that our diſeaſes proceed; and it is to if 
the good penii we are indebted for a cure. The miniſters of the genii are | 
the jugglers, who are alſo the only phyſicians among the ſavages. Theſe | 
jugglers are ſuppoſed to be inſpired by the good genii, moſt commonly in | 
their dreams, with the knowledge of future events; they are called 1n to 
the afliſtance of the fick, and are ſuppoſed to be informed by the genit 
whether they will get over the diſeaſe, and in what my they muſt be | 
treated; But theſe ſpirits are extremely ſimple in their ſyſtem of phyſic, | 
and, in almoſt every diſeaſe, direct the juggler to the ſame remedy. The | 
org is incloſed in a narrow cabin, in the midſt of which is a ſtona red | | 
ot; on this they throw water, until he is well ſoaked with the warm 
vapour and his own ſweat; Then they hurry him from the bags io, and 
Plunge him ſuddenly into the next river. This coarſe method, wh coſts 
. . 3 E 2 many 
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many their lives, often perſorms very extraordinary cures. The juggler 
have likewiſe the uſe . ſpecifics of wonderful efficacy; and all the 
ſavages are dexterous in curing wounds by the application of herbs. © But 
the power of theſe remedies is always attributed to the magical ceremonies 
with which they are adminiſtered. F 

lt ſhould be obſerved by the reader, that the particulars which have juſt 
been mentioned concerning the manners of the Americans, chiefly relate 
to the inhabitants of North America, The manners and general charac- 
teriſtics of great part of the original inhabitants of South America, were 
very different. On the firſt appearance of the inhabitants of the New 
World, their diſcoverers found them to be in many particulars very unlike 
the ⸗generality of the people of the ancient hemiſphere. They were dif- 
ferent in their features and complexions; they were not only averſe to toil, 
but ſeemed 1ncapable of it; and when rouſed by force from their native 
indolence, and compelled to work, they ſunk under taſks which the in- 
habitants of the other, continent would have performed with eaſe. This 
feebleneſs of conſtirution ſeemed almoſt univerſal among the inhabitants of 
Sontly America. The Spaniards were alſo ſtruck with the ſmallneſs of 
their appetite for food. The conſtitutional temperance of the natives far 
exceeded in their opinion, the abſtinence of the moſt mortified hermits ; 
while, on the other hand, the appetite of the Spaniards appeared to the 
Americany inſatiably voracions ; and they affirmed, that one Spaniard de- 
voured more food in a day than was fufficient for ten Americans. But 
though the demands of the native Americans for food were very ſparing, 
ſo limited was their agriculture, that they hardly raiſed what was ſufficient 
for their own conſumption. Many of the inhabitants of South America 
confined their induſtry to rearing a few plants, which, in a rich and warm 
climate, were eaſily trained to maturity ; but if a few Spaniards ſettled in 
any diſtrict, ſuch a ſmall addition of ſupernumerary mouths ſoon ex- 
hauſted their ſcanty ftores, and brought on a famine. The inhabitants of 
South America, compared with thoſe of North America, are generally 
more feeble in their frame, leſs vigorous in the efforts of their migds, 


of a gentle but daſtardly ſpirit, more 'enſtaved by pleafure, and ſunk in 
indolence. 


A General Ieſcription of AMERICA. 


HIS great weſtern continent, frequently denominated the New 
Won td, extends from the Soth degree North, to the 56th degree 
South Jatitude ; and where its breadth is known, from the 35th to the 

136th degree of Weſt longitude from London; ſtretching between 8 and 
9000 miles in length, and in its greateſt breadth 3690. It ſees both he- 
miſpheres, has two ſummers, and a double winter, and enjoys all the va- 
riety of climates which the earth affords. It is waſhed by the two great 
oceans. To the eaſtward it has the Atlantic, which divides it from Eu- 
rope and Africa. To the weſt it has the Pacific, or great South Sea, 
by which it is ſeparated from Aſia. By theſe ſeas it may, and does, carry 
on a direct commerce with the other three parts of the world. It is com- 
poſed of two great continents, one on the North, the other on the 
South, which are joined by the kingdom of Mexico, which forms a ſort 
of iſthmus 1 500 miles long, and in one part, at Darien, ſo eee 
Ken I . | narrow, 
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narrow, as to make the communication between the two oceans by no 


means difficult, being only 60 miles over. In the great gulf, which 
is formed between the iſthmus and the northern and ſouthern conti- 


nents, lie a multitude of iſtands, many of them large, moſt of them fer- 
tile, and denominated the Weſt Indies, in contradiſtinction to the countries 
and iſlands of Aſia, beyond the Cape of Good Hope, which are called the 
Eaſt Indies. | 3 * | | 

Before we begin to treat of ſeparate countries in their order, we muſt, 
according to juſt method, take notice of thoſe mountains and rivers, which 
diſdain, as it were, to be confined within the limits of particular provinees, 
and extend over a great part of the continent. For though America in 
general be not a mountainous country, it has the greateſt mountains in the 
world. In South America, the Andes, or Cordelleras, run from north to 
ſonth along the coaſt of the Pacific Ocean. They exceed in length any 


chain of mountains in the other parts of the globe; extending from the 


Ithmus of Darien to the Straits of Magellan, they divide the whole 
ſouthern parts of America, and run a length of 4300 miles. Their height 
is as remarkable as their length, for though in part within the torrid zone, 
they are conſtantly covered with ſnow. Chimborago, the higheſt of the 
Andes, is 20, 608 feet; of this about 2400 feet from the ſummit are al- 
ways covered with ſnow. Carazon was aſcended; by the French aſtrono- 
mers, and is ſaid to be 15,809 feet high. In North America, which is 
chiefly compoſed of gentle aſcents, or level plains,” we know of no conſi- 
derable mountains, except thoſe towards the pole, and that long ridge 
which lies on the back of the American States, ſeparating them from 
Canada and Louiſiana, which we call the Apalachian or Alligany moun- 
tains; if that may be conſidered as a mountain, which upon one fide is 
extremely lofty, but upon the other is nearly ou a level with the reſt of 
the country. n | | 
America is, without queſtion, that part of the globe which is heſt wa- 
tered ; and that not only forthe ſupport of life, and all the purpoſes of 
fertility, but for the convenience of trade, and the intercourſe of each 
part wita the others. In North America, ſuch is the wiſdom and good- 
nels of the Creator of the univerſe, thoſe vaſt tracts of country, ſituated 
beyond the Apalachian mountains, at an immenſe.and unknown diſtance 
from the ocean, are watered by inland ſeas, called the Lakes of Canada, 
which not only communicate with each other, but. give riſe to ſeveral great 
rivers, particularly the Miſſiſippi, running from north to ſouth till it falls 
into the gulf of Mexico, after a courſe, including its turnings, of 4500 
miles, and receiving in its progreſs the vaſt tribute of the ÞJinois, the 
Miſaures, the Ohio, and other great rivers, ſcarcely inferior to the-Rbine, 
or the Danube ; and on the north the river St. Laurence, running a con- 
trary courſe from the Miſſiſippi. till it empties itſelf into the ocean near 
Newfoundland; all of them being almoſt navigable: to their heads, lay 
open the inmoſt receſſes of this great continent, and afford ſuch an inlet 
tor commerce, as muſt produce the greateſt advantage, whenever the caun- 
try adjacent ſhall come to be fully inhabited, and by an induſtrious and ci- 
vilized people, The eaſtern fide of North America, beſides the noble rivers 
Hudſon, Delawar, Suſquebana, and Potowmack, {upplies ſeveral others of 
reat depth, length, and commodious navigation: hence many\ parts of 
the ſettlements are ſo advantageouſly interſected with navigable ro 
crzeks, that the planters, without exaggeration, may be ſaid to have h a 
harbour at his door. | 
South America is, if poſſible, in this reſpect even more fortunate. It 
ſupplies much the two largeſt rivers in the world, the river. of Amazons, 
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and the Rio de la Plata, or Plate River. The firſt riſing in Peru not 
far from the South Sea, paſſes from Weſt to Eaſt, and falls into the ocean 
between Brazil and Guiana, after a courſe of more than 3000 miles, 
in which it receives a prodigious number of great and er mn rivers, 
The Rio de la Plata rikes in the heart of the country, and having its 
ſtrength gradually augmented, by an acceſſion of many powerful ſtreams, 
diſcharges itſelf with ſuch vehemence into the ſea, as to make its taſte 
freſh for many leagues from land. Beſides theſe there are other rivers in 
S;uth America, of which the Oronoco is the moſt conſiderable. 

A country of fuch vaſt extent on each ſide of the equator, muſt neceſ. 
ſarily have a variety of ſoils as well as climates. It is a treafury of Na. 
ture, producing moſt of the metals, minerals, plants, fruits, trees, and 
wood, to be met with in the other parts of the world, and many of them 
in greater 3 and high perfection. The gold and ſilver of America 
have ſupplied Europe with fach immenſe quantities of thoſe valuable 
metal, that thry are 3 vaſtly more common; ſo that the gold and 
filver of Europe now bears little proportion to the high price ſet upon 
them before the diſcovery of America. Cs | 

This country alſo produces diamonds, pearls, emeralds, amethyſts, and 
other valuable ſtones, which, by being brought into Europe, have contri- 
buted likewiſe to lower their value, To theſe, which are chiefly the pro. 
duction of Spaniſh America, may be added a great number of other com- 
madities, which, though of Jeſs price, are of much greater uſe, and many 
of them make the ornament and wealth of the Britiſh empire in this part 
of the world. Of theſe are the plentiful ſupplies of cochineal indigo, 
anatto, logwood, brazil, fyſtic, pimento, lignum vitz, rice, ginger, co- 
eba, or the chocolate nut; ſugar, cotton, tobacco, banillas, red-wood, the 
balſams of Tolu, Peru, and Chili, that valuable article in medicine tho 
Jeſuit's bark, mechoacan, ſaſſafras, ſarſaparilla, cafſi:, tamarinds, hides, 
furs, ambergris, and a great variety of woods, roots, and plants, to which, 
before the difcovery of America, we were either entire ſtrangers, or forced 
to buy at an extravagant rate from Aſia and Africa, through the hands ol 
the * and Genoeſe, who then engroſſed the trade of the eaſtern 
world | 

'I'his continent has alſo a variety of excellent fruits, which here grow 
wild to great perfection; as pine apples, pomegranates, citrons, lemuns 
oranges, malicatons, cherries, pears, apples, figs, grape“, great numbers of 
culinary, medicinal, and other herbs, roots, and: plants: and fo fertile is 
the foil, that many exotic productions are nouriſhed in as great perfection 
as in their native ground. | 

Though the Indians till live in the quiet poſſeſſion of many large tracts, 
America, fo far as known, is chiefly claimed, and divided into colonies, by 
three European nations, the Spaniarcs, Engliſh, and Portugueſe. The 
Spaniards, as they firſt diſcovered it, have the largeſt and richeſt portion, 
extending from New Mexico and Louiſiana, in North America, to the 
ſtraits of Magellan, in the South Sea, excepting the large province of 
Brazil, which belongs to Portugal; jor though the French and Dutch 
have ſome forts upon Surinam and Guiana, they ſcarcely deſerve to be 
; conſidered as proprietors of any part of the ſouthern continent; | 

Next to Spain, the moſt conſiderable proprietor of America was Great 
Britain, who derived her claim to North America from the firſt diſco- 
very of that continent by Sebaſtian Cabot, in the name of Henry VII. 
anno 1497, about fix years after the diſcovery of South America by Co- 
lumbus, in the name of the king of Spain. This country was in general 
called N wfouridland, a name which is now appropriated ſolely ta an * 
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upon its coaſt, It was a long time before we made any attempt to ſettle 

this country. Sir Walter Raleigh, an uncommon genius, and a brave 

commander, firſt ſhewed the way by planting à colony in the ſouthern 
art, which he called Virginia, in honour o& his miltreſs queen Eliza- 
eth. 

The French, indeed, from this period until the concluſion of the war in 
1763, laid a claim to, and actually poſſeſſed Canada and Louiſiana, com- 
prehending all that extenſive inland country, reaching from Hudſon's Bay 
on the north, to Mexico, and the gulf of the ſame name on the ſouth; 
regions which all Europe could not people in the courſe of man ages : but 
no territory, however extenſive, no empire, however boundleſs, could 
gratify the ambition of that aſpiring nation: henee, under the moſt ſolemn 
treaties, they continued in a ſtate of hoſtility, making gradual advances 
upon the back of our ſettlements, and rendering their acquifitions more 
ſecure and permanent by a chain of forts, well ſupplied with all the im- 
plements of war. At the ſame time they laboured inceſſantly to gain the 
friendſhip of the Indians, by various arts, even by intermafriages, and 


whom they not only trained to the uſe of arms, but infuſed into theſe , 


ſavages the moſt unfavourable notions of the Engliſh, and the ſtrength of 
their nation. The Britiſh colonies thus hemmed in, and confined to a 
| flip of land along the ſea-coaſt, by an ambitious and powerful nation, the 
rivals and the natural enemies of Great Britain, began in 1755 to take the 
alarm. The Britiſh empire in America, yet in its infancy, was threat- 
ened with a total diſſolution, The colonies, in their diſtreis, called out 
aloud to the mother country. The bulwarks, and the thunder of Eng- 
land, were ſent to their relief, accompanied with powerful armies, well 
appointed, and commanded by a ſet of heroes, the Scipios of that age, 
A long war fucceeded, which ended gloriouſly for Great Britain; for 
after oceans of blood were ſpilt, and every inch of ground was bravely diſ- 


puted, the French were not only driven from Canada and its dependen- 


cies, but obliged to reliaquiſh all that part of Louiſiana, lying on the eaſt 
fide of the Miſſiſippi. ; 

Thus at an immenſe expence, and with the loſs of many brave men, our 
colonies were preſerved, ſecured, and extended fo far, as to lender it difhi- 
cult to aſcertain the preciſe baunds of our empire in North America, to 
the northern and weſtern fides; for to the northward, it ſhould: ſeem that 
we might' have extended our claim quite to the pole itſelf, nor did any 
nation ſeem inclined to diſpute the property of this northernmoſt coun- 
try with us. But our flattering — reſpecting our American pol - 
ſeſſions, have been annihilated. by chat unhappy conteſt between the 
mother-country and the colonies, which, after eight years continuance, 
with great expence of treaſure and blood, ended in the eſtabliſhment of a 
new Republic, ſtyled © The Thirteen United States of Amefica.” The 
territory of the United States contains by computation a million of ſquare 
miles, in which are acres 640, ooo, % a HE 

| Deduct 5 1, ooo, coo of water 


589,000,000 of land 


The extent of unappropriated weſtern terruory, containing 222,000,000 
of acres, is transferred to the federal government, and is pledged as a 
fund for ſinking the national debt. It is in contemplation to divide it into 
new ſtates with republican conſtitutions fimilar to the others. 

The multitude of iſlands, which lie between the two continents of North 
and South America, are divided amongſt the Spaniards, Engliſh, and 
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Pick. The Dutch u deen poſſeſs three or four ſmall iſlands; which in 
any other hands would be of no conſequence: and the Danes have one 
co two, but they hardly deſerve to be named among the proprietors of 

America. © We ſhall now proceed to the particular provinces, beginning, 
according to our method, with the north; but Labrador, or New Brt- | 
tain, ai the country round Hudſon's Bay, with thoſe valt regions to "WA: ds 
oy Pole, are little known. 
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II 1 T 1 H A MK N IG A. 
NEW BRITA IN. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 
Length 880 o and 70 north latitude. | 
| deten { 10 and 100 weſt longitude. 318.750 


EW BRITAIN, or the country lying round Hudſon's Bay, and 
| commonly called the country of the Eſquimaux, compretending 
Labrador, now North and South Wales, is bounded by unknown lauds 
and frozen ſeas, about the pole, on the North ; by the Atlantic ocean on 
the Eaſt; by the bay and river of St. Lawrence and Canada, on the South, 
and by unknown lands on the Weſt. Its length is computed at 850 miles, 
and 750 broad, g ET 

MounTains.] The tremendous high mountains in this country ta- 
| wards the north, their being covered with eternal ſnow, and the wind; 
blowing from thence three quarters of the year, occaſion a degree of col 
in the winter, over all this country, which is not experienced in any other 
part of the world in the ſame latitude, , 
Rivers, BAYS, STRAITS, } Theſe are. numerous, and take their 
AND CAPES. names generally from the Engliſh na- 
vigators and commanders, by whom they were firſt diſcovered. The rin- 
cipal bay is that of Hudſon, and the principal flraits are thoſe of Hudſon, 
Davis, and Belleiſle. \ | 
Soil. AND PRODUCE.] This [country is extremely barren; to the 
northward of Hudſon's Bay, even the hardy pine-tree is ſeen no longer, 
and the cold womb of the earth has been ſuppoled incapab'e of any better 
production than ſome miſerable ſhrubs. Every kind of European ſeed, 
which we have committed to the earth, in this inhoſpitable climate, has 
hitherto periſhed ; but, in all probability, we have not tried the ſeed af 
corn from the northern parts of Sweden and Norway ; in ſuch caſes, the 
place from whence the ſeed comes is of great moment. All this ſeverity, 
and long continuance of winter, and the barenreſs of the earth which 
comes from thenee, is experienced in the laytude of fifty-one ; in the tem- q 
perate latitude. of Cambridge. | = 
Animals.) Theſe are the mooſe deer, ſtags, rein deer, bears, ty- | 
gers, buffaloes, wolves, foxes, beavers, otters, lynxes, martins, ſquirrels, 
ermins, wild cats, and hares. Of the feathered kind, they have greſe, = 
buſtards, ducks, partridges, and all manner of wild fow!s. Of 6th, there | = 
are whales, ate au ſeals, cod-fiſh, and a white 6h preferable to ber- be 
rings; and in their rivers and freſh waters, pike, perch, carp, and trout, | = 
There have been taken at Port Nelſon, in one teaſon, ninety thouſand - | 
Ke e. which are here as large as hens, and twenty-five thouſand I 
es. | [ 

All the animals of theſe countries are clothed with a cloſe, ſoft, warm 4 

fur. In ſummer there is here, as in other places, a variety in the colours th 
of the ſeveral animals. When that ſeaſon is over, which holds only for 
three months, they all aſſume the livery of winter, and every fort of | 
beaſts, and moſt of their fowls, are of che colour of the ſnow: every = 


— 
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thing animate and inanimate is white. This is a ſurpriſing phænomenon. 
But what is yet more ret; and what is indeed one of the moſt ſtrik- 
ing things, that draw the moſt inattentive to an admiration of the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of Providence, is, that the dogs and cats from England, 


that have been carried into Hudſon's Bay, on the approach of winter, 


have entirely changed their appearance, and acquired a much longer, 
ſofter, and thicker coat of hair, than they had originally. | 

Before we advance farther in the deſcription of America, it may be 
proper to obſerve in general, that all the qua/rupeds of this new world 
are leſs than thoſe of the old; even ſuch as are carried from hence to 
breed there, are often found to degenerate, but are never ſeen to im- 


prove. If with reſpect to ſize, we frould compare the animals of the 


new and the old world, we ſhall find the one bear no manner of proportion 
to the other. The Aftatic elephant, for inſtance, often grows to above 
fifteen feet high, while the, tapurette, which is the largeſt native of Ame- 
rica, is not bigger than a calf of a year old. The lama, which ſome alſo 
call the American camel, is ſt. Il leſs. Their beaſts of prey are quite di- 
veſted of that courage, which,is ſo often fatal to man in Africa or Aſia. 
They have no lions, nor, properly ſpeaking, either leopard, or tyger. 
Travellers, however, have affixed thoſe names to ſuch ravenous animals 
as are there found moſt to reſemble thoſe of the ancient continent, The 
congar, the taquar, and the taquaretti among them, are deſpicable in com- 
pariſon, of the 'tyger, the leopard, and the panther of Aſia. The tyger 
of Bengal has been known to meaſure ſix feet in length, without includin 

the tail; while the congar, or American tyger, as ſome affect to call it, 
ſeldom exceeds three. All the animals, therefore, in the ſouthern parts 
of America, are different from thoſe in the ſouthern parts of the ancient 
continent; nor does there appear to be any common to both, but thoſe 
which, being able to bear the colds of the north, have travelled. from 
vne continent to the other. Thus the bear, the wolf, the rein deer, the 


ſtag, and the braver. are known as well by the inhabitants of New Bi- 


tain and Canada, as Ruſſia; while the lion, the leopard, and the tyger, 
which are natives of the ſoutt with us, are utterly unknown in Southern 
America. But if the quadrupeds of America be ſmaller than thoſe of the 
ancient continent, they are in much greater abundance; for it is a rule 
that obtains through nature, and evidently points out the wiſdom of the 
Author of it, that the ſma leſt animals multiply in the greateſt proportion. 
The goat, exported from Europe to Southern America, in a few genera- 
tions becomes much leis ; but then it alio becomes more prolific, and in- 
ſtead of one kid at a time, or two at the moſt, generally produces five, 
ſix, and ſometimes more, The wiſdom of Providence in making formi- 
dable animals unprolific is obvious: had the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
and the lion, the {ame degree of fecundity with the rabbit, or the rat, all 
the arts of man would ſoon be unequal to the conteſt, and we ſhould ſoon 
peiceive them become the tyrants of thcſ2 who call themſelves the matters 
of the creation. 

PzrSOXNS AND HABITS.] The men of this country ſhew great inge- 
nuity in their manner of kindling a fire, in clothing themſelves, and in 
preſerving their eyes from the ill effects of that glaring white which every 
where ſurrounds them, for the greateſt part of the year: in other reſpects 
they are very ſavage. In their ſhapes and faces they do not reſemble the 
Americans who live-to the ſouthward : they are much more like the Lap- 
landers and the Samoeids of Europe, already deſcribed. ; 

DriscovreRY. AND COMMERCE.] The knowledge of theſe northern ſeas 


and countries was owing to a project ſtarted in England for the diſcoycry 
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of a north-weſt paſſage to China and the Eaſt-Indies, as early as the year 
1576. Since then it has been frequently dropped, and as often revived, 
but never yet completed; and from the late voyages of diſcovery it ſeems 
manifeſt, that no practicable paſſage ever can be found. Forbiſher only 
diſcovered the main of New Britain, or Terra de Labrador, and thoſe 
ſtraits to which he has given his name. In 1585, John Davis failed 
from Portſmouth, and viewed that and the more northerly coaſts, but he 
ſeems never to have entered the bay. Hudſon made three voyages on 
the ſame adventure, the firſt in 1607, the fecond in 16c8, and his third 
and laſt in 1610. Tnis bo'd and judicious navigator entered the ſtraits 
that lead into this new Mediterranean, the bay known. by his name, 
coaſted a great part of it, and penetrated to eighty degrees and a half 
into the heart of the frozen zone. His ardour for the diſcovery not be- 
ing abated by the difficulties he ſtruggled wich in tl is empire of winter, 
and world of froſt and ſnow, he ftaid here until the enſuing ſpring, and 
prepared in the beginning of 1611, to purſue his diſcoveries; but his 
crew, Who ſuffered equal hardſhips, without the ſame. ſpirit to ſupport 
them, mutinied, feized upon him, and ſeven of thoſe who were molt faith- 
ful to bim, and committed them to the fury of the icy ſeas, in an open 
boat. Hudſon and his companions were either ſwallowed up by the 
waves, or, gaining the inhoſpitable coaſt, were deſtroyed by the ſavages; 
but the ſhip and the reſt of the men returned home. | 

Another attempt. towards a diſcovery was made in 1745 by captain 


Ellis, who wintered as far north as 57 degrees and a half; but though | 


the adventurers failed in the original purpuſe for which they navigated 
this bay, their project, even in its failure, has been of great advantage 
to this country, The vaſt countries which farrcund Hudſon's Bay, as 
we have already obſerved, abound with animals, whoſe fur and ſkins are 
excellent. In 1670, a charter was granted to a company, which does 
not conſiſt of above nine or ten perions, for the excluſive trade to this 
bay, and they have acted under it ever ünce witn great benekt to the pri- 


vate men, who compoſe the company, though comparatively with little 


advantage to Great Britain. The fur and peitry trade might be carried 
on to a much greater extent were it not entirely in the hands of this ex- 
cluſive company, whoſe intereſted, not. to ſay iniquitous ſpirit, has been 
the ſubjeQ of long and juſt complaint. The company employ but four ſhips, 
and 130 ſeamen. They have ſeveral fo:ts, viz. Prince of Wales, Chur- 
chill, Nelſon, New Severn, avd Albany, which ftand on the welt ſide 
of the bay, and are garriſoned by 186 mer. Tue French attacked, took; 
and mace ſome depredations on them the laſt war, it was ſald to «he 
amount of 400,02cl. They export commodities to the value of 16, cool. 
and bring home returns to the value of 29.3401. which yield to the re- 
venue 3,734. This includes the fiſhery ia Hadſon's Bay. This com- 
merce, {mall as it is, affords immenſe profits to the company, and even 
ſome advantages to Great Britain in general; ſar the commodities we ex- 
change with the Indians for their ſæins and furs, are all mannfactured in 
Britain; and as the Indians are not very nice in their choice, ſuch things 
are ſent of which we have the greateſt plenty, and which, in the mer- 
cantile phraſe, are drugs with us. Though the workmanſhip may happen 
to be in many reſpects ſo deficient, that no civilized people would take it 
off our bands, it may be admired among the Indians. On the other hand, 
the ins and furs we bring from Hudſon's Bay, enter largely into our 
manufactures, and afford us materials for trading with many nations of 
Earope, to great advantage. 
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0 A N ADA, or the Province OF Quebec, 


 $rryaTrion AND ExTEtxT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 
Length 600 © { 6t and $1 weſt longitude. 
Breadth — between \ 45 and 52 north latitude. f 109,990 


Bovxnnaries.] Ty OUNDED by New Britain and Hudſon's Bay, off 

. the North and Eaſt; by Nova Scotia, New Eng- 

land, and New Vork, on the South; and by unknown lands on the Weſt. 
Alx AND CLIMATE ] The climate of this province is not very diffe- 


rent from the colonies mentioned above; but as it is much faither from 


the ſea, and more northerly than a great part of theſe provinces, it has a 
much ſeverer winter, though; the air is generally clear; but like moſt of 
thoſe American tracts, that do not lie too far to the northward, the ſum- 
mers are very hot and exceedingly pleaſant. 

Sotu AN D PRODUCE ] Though the climate be cold, and the winter 
long and tedious, the ſoil is in general very good, and in many parts both 
pleaſant and fertile, producing wheat, barley, rye, with many other ſorts 
of grains, fruits, and vegetable; tobacco, in particular, thrives well, 
and is much cultivated. The iſle of Orleans near Quebec, and the lands 
upon the river S:. Laurence and other rivers, are remarkable for the rich- 
neſs of their ſoil. 'The meadow grounds in Canada, which are well wa- 
tered, yield excellent graſs, and breed vaſt numbers of great and ſmall 
cattle. As we are now entering upon the cultivated provinces of Britiſh 


America, and as Canada is upon the back of the United States, and cor.- 


tains almoſt all the different ſpecies of wood and animals that are found in 
theſe provinces, we hall, to avoid repetitions, ſpeak of them here at 
ſome length. 

TiMBER AND PLANTS.] The uncultivated parts of North America 
contain the greateſt foreſts in the world. They are a continued wood, 
not planted by the hands of men, and in all appearance as old as the 
world itſelf. Nothing is more magnificent to the fight ; the trees loſe 
themſelves in the clouds ; and there 1s ſuch a prodigious variety of ſpe- 
cies, that even among thoſe perſons who have taken moſt pains to know 
them, there is not one perhaps that knows half the number. The pro- 
vince we are deſcribing produces, among others, two ſorts of pines, the 
white and the red; four ſorts of firs; two forts of cedar and oak, the 
white and the red the male and female maple; three ſorts of aſh-trees, 
the free, the mungrel, and the baſtard ; three forts of walnut-trees, the 
hard, the ſoft, and the ſmooth; vaſt numbers of beech trees, and white 
wood ; white and red elms, and poplars. The Indians hollow the red 


elms into canoes, fome of which, made out of one piece, will contain 


20 perſons; others are made of the bark, the different pieces of which 
they ſew together with the inner rind, and daub over the ſeams with pitch, 
or rather a bituminous matter reſembling pitch, to prevent their leakmg; 
and the ribs of theſe canoes are made of bonghs of trees. About No- 
vember the bears and wild cats take up their habitations in the hollow 
elme, and remain there till April. Here are alſo found cherry trees, 
plum-trees, the v.negar-tree, the fruit of which, infuſed in water, pro- 
duces vinegar; an aquatic plant, called alaco, the fruit of which may . 
ma 
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made into a confection; the white thorn; the cotton-tree, on the top of 
which grow ſeveral tufts of flowers, which, when ſhaken in the morn- 
ing, before the dew falls off, produce honey, that may be boiled up into 
ſugar, the ſeed being a pod, containing a very fine kind of cotton; the 
ſun-plant, which reſembles a marigold, and grows to the height of ſeven 
or eight feet; Turkey corn; French beans; gourds, melons, capillaire, 
and the hop-plant. 

Merals and Mintrats.] Near Quebec is a fine lead mine, and in 
ſome of the mountains, we are told, ſilver has been found. This country 
alſo abounds with coals. . | 

Rivers.) The rivers branching through this country are very numera 
ous, and many of them large, bold, and deep. The principal are, the Out- 
tauais, St. John's, Seguinay, Deſprairies, and Tris Rivieres, but they 


are all ſwallowed up by the river St. Laurence. This river iſſues from 


the lake Ontario, and taking its courſe north eaſt, waſhes Montreal, where 
it receives the -Outtauais, and forms many fertile iſlands, It continues 
the ſame courſe, and meets the tide upwards of 400 miles from the ſea, 
where it is navigab!e for large veſſels; and below Quebec, 320 miles from 
the ſea, it becomes broad, and ſo deep, that ſhips of the line contributed, 
in the war before the laſt, to reduce that capital. After receiving in its 

rooreſs innumerable ſtreams, this great river falls into the ocean at Cape 
3 where it is go miles broad, and where the cold is intenſe, aud the 
ſea boiſterous. In its progreſs it forme a variety of bays, harbours, and 
iſlands, many of them fruitfu!, an extremely pleaſant. 

Laxes.) The great river St. Laurence is that only upon which the 
French (now ſubjects of Great Britain) have ſettlements of any note; but 
if we look forward into futurity, it is nothing improbable that Canada, 
and thoſe vaſt regions to the weſt, will be enabled of themſelves to carr 
on a conſiderable trade upon the great lakes of freſh water, which theſe 
countries environ. Here are ſive lakes, the ſmalleſt of which is a piece 
of ſweet water, greater than any in the other parts of the world this is 
the lake Ontario, which 1s not leſs than 209 leagues in circumference; 
Erie, or Oſwego, longer, but not ſo broad, is about the ſame extent. 
That of the Huron ſpreads greatly in width, and is in circumference not 
leſs than 300, as is that of Michigan, though, like lake Erie, it is rather 
long and comparatively narrow, But the lake Superior, which contains 
ſeveral large iſlands, is 500 leagues in the circuit. All of theſe are navi- 
gable by any veſſels, and they all communicate with one another, except 
that the paſſage between Erie and Ontario is interrupted by a ſtupendous 
fall or cataract, which is called the Falls of Niagara. The water here is 
about half a mile wide, where the rock croſſes it, not in a direct line, but 
in the form of a half moon. When it comes to the perpendicular fall, 
which is 150 feet, no words can expreſs the conſternation of travellers at 
ſeeing ſo great a body of water falling, or rather violently thrown, from 
ſo great a height, upon the rocks below; from which it again rebounds 
to a very great height, appearing as white as ſnow, being all converted 
into foam, through thoſe violent agitations. The noiſe of this fall is of- 
ten heard at the Tiflance of 15 miles, and ſometimes much farther. The 
vapour ariſing from the fall may ſometimes be ſeen at a great diſtance, 
appearing like a cloud, or pillar of ſmoke, and in the appearance of a 
rainbow, whenever the ſan and the poſition of the traveller favours. 
Many beaſts and fowls here loſe their lives, by PURE to ſwim, or 
croſs the ſtream in the rapids above the fall, and are found daſhed in pieces 
below; and fometimes the Indians, through carelefineſs or drunkennefs, 
have met with the ſame fate; and perhaps no place in the world is fre- 
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quented by ſuch a number of eagles as are invited hither by the carnage 


ot deer, clks, bears, & c. on Waich they feed. The river St. Laurence, 
as we have already obſerved, is the outlet of theſe lakes; by this they 
diſcharge themſelves into the ocean. The French, when in poſſeſſion of 
the province, built forts at the, ſeveral ſtraits, by which theſe lakes com- 
municate with each other, as well as where the laſt of them communicates 
with the river. By theſe they effectually ſecured to themſelves the trade. 
of the lakes, and an influence upon all the nations of America which lay 
near them, 

Ax IMAILSs.] Theſe make the moſt curious, and hitherto the moſt inte- 
reſting part of the natural hiſtory of Canada. It is to the ſpoi's of theſe 
that we owe the materials of many of our manufactures, and moſt of the 
commerce as yet carried on between us and the country we have been de- 
ſcribing. The animals that find ſhelter and nouriſhment in the immenſe 


ſoreils of Canada, and which indeed traverſe the uncultivated parts of 


all this continent, are tags, elks, deer, bears, foxes, martins, wild cats, 
ferrets, weaſels, ſquirrels of a large fize and \ hue, hares, and 
rabbits. The ſouthern parts in particular breed great numbers of wild 
bulls, deer of a ſmall! ſize, 7 5 ſorts of roebucks, goats, wolves, &c. 
The marſhes, lakes, and pco!s, which in this country are very numerous, 
ſwarm with otters, beavers or caſtors, of which the white are highly va- 
lucd, being ſcarce, as well as the right black kind. The American bea- 
ver, thouga reſembling the creature known in Europe by that name, has 
many particulars which reader it the moſt curious animal we are acquaint- 
ed with. It is near four fect in length, and weighs ſixty or — 
ands; they live from fiſteen to twenty years, and the femalcs general 

Ps forth four young ones at a time. It is an amphibious EET 
that continues not long at a time in the water, but yet cannot live without 
frequently bathing. ia it. The ſavages, who waged a continual war with 
this animal, believed it to be a rational creature, chat it lived in ſociety, 
aud was governed by a l:ader, reſembling their own ſachem, or prince.— 
It muſt indeed be allowed, that the curious accounts given of this ani- 
mal by ingenious travellers, the manner in which it contrives its habita- 
tion, provides food to ſerve during the winter, and always in proportion 
to the continuance and ſcverity of it, are ſuficzent to ſhew the near ap- 
proaches of inſtinct to reaſon, and even in ſome inftances the A 
ofthe. ſoꝛ mer. Their colours are different; black, brown, white, yel- 
Icw, and ſtraw colour; but it is obſerved, that the lighter their colour, 
the leſs quantity of ſur they are cloathed with, and live in warmer cli- 
matcs. The furs of the beaver are of two kinds, the dry and the green; 
the dry fur is the ſkin before it is applied to any uſe; the green are the 
ſurs that arc worn, after being ſewed to one another, by the Indians, 
who beſmear them with unctuous ſubſtances, which not only render them 
more pliable, but give the fine down, that is manufactured into hats, that 
oily quality which renders it proper to be worked up with the dry fur. 
Both the Dutch and Engliſh have of late found the ſecret of making ex- 
cellent cloths, gloves, and ſtockings, as well as hats, faom the beaver 
fur. Beides the fur, this uſeful animal produces the true caſtoreum, 
which. is contained 1a bags in the lower part of the bellv, different from 
he teſticles; the value ,of this drug is well known. The fleſh of the 
beaver is à moſt delicious food, but when boiled it has a diſagreeable 
8 3 , | 

ne muſk rat is a diminutive kind of beaver (weighing about five or 


- fix pounds), which it reſembles in every ching but is tail; and it affords 
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The elk is of the ſize of a Horſe or mule. Many extraordinary medi- 
cjnal qualities, particularly for curing the falling- ſickneſs, are aſcribed to 
the hoof of the left foot of this animal. Its fleth is very agreeable and 
nouriſhing, and its colour a mixture of light grey and dark red. They 
love the cold countries; and when the winter affords them no graſs, they 
gnaw the bark of trees. It is dangerous to approach very near this ani- 
mal when he is hunted, as he ſometimes ſprings furiouſly on his purſuers, 
and tramples them to pieces, To prevent this, the hunter throws his 
clothes to him, and while the deluded animal ſpends his fury on thefe, he 
takes proper meaſures to diſpatch him. 

There is a carnivorous animal here, called the carcajou, of the feline 
or cat kind, with a tail ſo long, that Charlevoix ſays he twiſted it ſeveral 
times round his body. Its body is about two ſeet in length, from the 
end of the ſnout tothe tail. It js faid, that this animal, winding himſelf 
about a tree, will dart from thence upon the elk, twiſt his ſtrong tail round 
his body, and cut his throat in a moment. © 0 1 

The buffaloe, a kind of wild ox, has much the ſame appearance with 
thoſe of Europe: his body is covered with a black wool, which is highly 
eſteemed. The fleſh of the female js very good; and the buffaloe hides 
are as ſoft and pliable as chamois leather, but fo very ſtrong, that the 
bucklers which the Indians make uſe of are hardly penetrable Þy a muſket 
ball. The Canadian roebuck is a domeſtic animal, but differs in no other 
reſpect from thoſe of Europe. Wolves are fcarce in Canada, but they 
afford the fineſt furs in all the country: their fleſh is white, and good to 
eat; and they purſue their prey to the tops of the talleſt trees. The 
black foxes are greatly eſteemed, and very ſcarce; but thoſe of other 
colours are more common: and ſome on the Upper Miſſiſippi are of a 
filver colour, and very beautiful. They live upon water-fowls, which 
they decoy within their clutches by a thouſand antic tricks, and then 
ſpring upon, and devour them. The Canadian pole-cat has a moſt beau- 
tiful white fur, except the tip of his tail, which 1s as black as jet. Na- 
ture has given this animal no defence but its urine, the ſmell of which is 
nauſeous and intolerable; this, when attacked, it ſprinkles lentifully on 
Its tail, and throws it on the affailant, The Canadian Nth ere is of a 
beautiful filver colour, with a buſhy tail, and twice as big as the Euro- 
pean: the female carries under her belly a bag, whick ſhe opens and ſhuts 
at pleaſure; and in that ſhe places her young when purſued. Here are 
three ſorts of ſquirrels ; that called the flying Ae will leap forty paces 
and more, from one tree to another. This little animal is eafily tamed, 
and is very lively, except when aſleep, which- is often the caſe; and 
he puts up wherever he can find a place, in one's ſleeve, pocket, or muff; 
he firſt Pitches on his maſter, whom he will diſtinguiſh among twenty per- 
ſons. The Canadian porcupine is leſs than a middling dog; when roaſt- 
ed, he eats full as well as a locking pig. The hares and rabbits differ lit- 
tle from thoſe in Europe, only they turn grey in winter. There are two 


- forts of bears here, one of a reddiſh, and the other of a black colour; but 


the former is the moſt dangerous. The bear is not naturally fierce, unleſs 
when wounded, or oppreſſed with hunger. They run themſelves very poor 
in the month of July, when it is ſomewhat dangerous to meet them ; and 
they are ſaid to ſupport themſelves during the winter, when the ſnow lies 
from four to ſix feet deep, by ſucking their paws. Scarcely any thing 
among the Indians e er with greater ſolemnity than hunting the 
bear; and an alliance with a noted bear-hunter, who has killed ſeveral in 


one day, is more eagerly ſought 14 than that of one who has A 
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_ himſelf famous in war. The reaſon is, becauſe the chace ſupplies the fas 
10 with boch food and raiment. | | 


f the feathered creation, they have eagles, falcons, goſhawks, tercois, 
partridges, grey, red, and black, with long tails, which they ſpread out as 
a fan, and make a very beautiful appearance. Woodcocks are ſcarce in 
Canada, but ſnipes, and other water-game, are plentiful. A Canadian 
raven is ſaid by ſome writers to eat as well as a pullet, and an owl better. 


Here are black birds, ſwallows, and larks ; no leſs than twenty-two dif- 


ferent ſpecies of ducks, and a great number of ſwans, turkeys, geeſe, 


buſtards, teal, water-hens, cranes, and other large water-fowl ; but al- 


ways at a diſtance from houſes, The Canadian wood-pecker is a beauti- 
ful bird. Thruſhes and goldfinches are found here; but the chief Cana- 
dian bird of melody is the white-bird, which is a kind of ortolan, very 
ſhewy, and remarkable for announcing the return of ſpring. The fly- 


bird is thought to be the moſt beautiful of any in nature; with all his 


plumage, he 18 no bigger than a cock-chafer, and he makes a noiſe with 
is wings like the humming of a large fly. | 
Among the reptiles of this country, the rattle- ſnake chiefly deſerves at- 


. tention. Some of theſe axe as big as a man's leg, and they are mes 


roportion. What is moſt remarkable in this animal is the tail, which is 


_ ſcaly like a coat of mail, and on which it is ſaid there grows every year 


one ring, or row of ſcales ; ſo that they know its age by its tail, as we 


. do that of a horſe by his teeth. In moving, it makes a rattling noiſe, 
from which it has its name. The bite of this ſerpent is mortal, if a re- 


medy is not applied immediately, In all places where this dangerous rep- 
tile is bred, there grows a plant which is called rattle-ſnake herd, the root 
of which (ſuch is the goodneſs of Providence) is a certain antidote againſt 
the venom of this ſerpent, and that with the moſt ſimple preparation ; for 


it requires only to be pounded or chewed, and applied like a plaſter to 


the wound. The rattle-ſnake ſeldom bites paſſengers, unleſs it is 16 
voked; and never darts itſelf at any perſon without firſt rattling three 
times with its tail. When purſued, if it has but a little time to recover, 
it folds itſelf round, with the head in the middle, and then darts itſelf 
with great fury and violence againſt its purſuers ; nevertheleſs, the ſavages 
chace it, and find its fleſh very good; and being alſo of a medicinal qua- 
lity, it is uſed by the American apothecaries in particular caſes. 

Some writers are of opinion that the fiſheries in Canada, if properly 
improved, would be more like to enrich that cquntry than even the fur 
trade. The river St. Laurence contains perhaps the greateſt variety of 
1 the world, and theſe in the greateſt plenty and of the beſt ſorts. 

eſides a great variety of other fiſh in the rivers and lakes, are ſea- 
wol ves, ſea-cows, porpoiſes, the lencornet, the goberque, the ſea - plaiſe; 
ſalmon, trout, turtle, lobſters, the chaouraſou, ſturgeon, the achigau; 


the gilthead, tunny, ſhad, lamprey, ſmelis, conger-eels, mackarel, ſoals, 


herrings, anchovies, and pilchards. The ſea- wolf, ſo called from its howl- 
ing, is an amphibious creature; the largeſt are ſaid to weigh two thou- 
ſand pounds; their fleſh is good eating; = the profit of it lies in the 
oil, which is proper for burning and currying of leather; their ſkins make 
excellent coverings for trunks, and though not ſo fine as Morocco leather, 
they preſerve their freſhneſs better, and are leſs liable to cracks. The ſhoes 
and boots made of thoſe ſkins let in no water, and, when properly tanned, 
make excellent and laſting covers for ſeats. The Canadian ſea: cow 1s 
larger than the ſea-wolf, but reſembles it in figure: it has two teeth of 
the thickneſs and length of a man's arm, that, when grown, look like 
horns, and are very fine ivory, as well as its ether teeth. Some of the 

porpoiſes 


porpouſes of the river St. Laurence are ſaid to yield a hogſhead of oil; and 
of their ſkins waiſtcoats are made, which are exceſſively ſtrong, and muſ- 
ket proof. The lencornet is a kind of cuttle-fiſh, quite round, or rather 
oval: there are three ſorts of them, which differ only in ſine; ſome being 
as large as a hogſhead, and others but a foot long; they catch only the 
laſt, and that with a torch; they are excellent eating, The goberque has 
the taſte and ſmell of a ſmall cod. The ſea-plaiſe is good eating; they 
are taken with long poles armed with iron hooks. The N is an 
armed fiſh, about five feet long, and as thick as a man's thigh, reſembling 
a pike ; but is covered with ſcales that are proof againſt a dagger: its co- 
lour is a filver grey; and there grows under his mouth a long bony ſub- 
ſtance, ragged at the edges. One may readily conceive, that an animal 
ſo well fortiſied is a ravager among the inhabitants of the water; but we 
have few inſtances of ſiſn making prey of the feathered creation, which 
this fiſh does, however, with much art. He conceals himſelf among the 
canes, and reeds, in ſuch-a manner that nothing is to be ſeen belides his 
weapon, which he holds raiſed perpendicularly above the ſurface of the 


water: the fowls, which come to take reſt, imagining the weapon to be 


only a withered reed, perch upon it; but they are no ſooner alighted, 
than the fiſh; opens his throat, and makes ſuch a ſudden motion to ſeize 
his prey, that it ſeldom eſcapes him. This fiſh is an inhabitant of the 
lakes. The ſturgeon is both a freſh and ſalt-water fiſh, taken on the coaſts 
of Canada and the lakes, from eight to twelve feet long, and proportion- 
ably thick. There is a ſmall] kind of ſturgeon, the fleſh of which is very 
tender and delicate. The achigau, and the gilthead, arg fiſh peculiar to 
the river St. Laurence. Some of the rivers breed a kind of crocodile, 
that differs but little from thoſe of the Nile. | | 
INHABITANTS AND PRINCIPAL rows. ] Before the late war, the 
banks of the river St. Laurence, above Quebec, were vaſtly populous 3 
but we cannot preciſely determine the number of French and Engliſh ſet- 
tled in this province, who are undoubtedly —_ the increaſe. In the 
year 1783, Canada and Labrador were ſuppoſed to contain about 130,000 
inhabitants . The different tribes of Indians in Canada are almoſt innu- 
merable; but theſe people are obſerved to decreaſe in population where 
the Europeans are moſt numerous, owing . chiefly to the immoderate 
uſe of ſpirituous liquors, of which they are exceflively fond. But as 
liberty is the ruling paſſion of: the Indians, we may natarally ſuppoſe that 
as the Europeans advance, the former will retreat to more diſtant re- 


ns. | 
Quebec, the capital, not only of this province, but of all Canada, is 
ſituated at the confluence of the rivers. St. Laurence and St. Charles, or 
the Little River, about 320 miles from the ſea, It is built on a rock, 
partly of marble, and partly of ſlate. . The town is divided into an upper 
and a lower; the houſes in both are of. ſtone, and built in a tolerable man- 
ner, The fortifications/ are ſtrong, though not regular. The town is 
covered with a regular and beautiful citadel, in which the governor reſides. 
The number of inhabitants have been computed at 12 or 15,000. 
river, which from the ſea hither is ſour or five leagues broad, narrows all 
of a ſudden to about a mile wide. The haven, which lies oppoſite the 
town is ſafe and commodious, and about five fathom deep. The harbour 


* In 1784, general Haldimand ordered a cenſus of the inhabitants to be taken, when they 


amounted to 113,012 Engliſh and French, excluſive of 10,000 loyalifty, ſettled in the upper 


parts of the province. | # 
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1s flanked by wo baftions, chat are raiſed 25 feet from the ground, nich 
is about the eight of the tides at the time of the equi. 
"From Quebecto Montreal, which 1s about 20 miles, in failing up the 
river St. Laurence, the eye is entertained wich beautiful landſcapes, the 
banks being in many places very bold and ſteep, and ſhadled with lofty 
trees; The farms lie pretty cloſe all the way; ſeveral gentlemen's houſes, 
buik, ſhew themſelves at intervals, and there is all che appearance 
ef flouriſhing colony; bat there are few tons or villages. It as pretty 
much like the well-fertled parts of Virginia and Maryland, where the 
planters are wholly within themſelves. Many beautiful iſlands are inter- 
ſperſed in the channel of the river, which have an agreeable effect upon 
eye. After paſſing the Richelieu iſlands, the air becomes ſo mild and 
temperate, that the traveller thinks himſelf tranſported to another cli- 
mate; but chis is to be underſtood in the fummer-monchs. g | 
The "town called Trois Rivieres, or the Three Rivers, is about half 
way between Quebec and Montreal, and has its name from three rivers 
which join their eurrents here, and fall into the river St. Laurence. It 


zs much te ſorted to by ſeveral nations of Indians, 'who, by means of theſe 
mvers, come here and trade with the inhabitants in various beinds of fars 


and ins. The country is pleaſant, and fertile in corn, fruit. &c. and 
great numbers of handſome houſes ſtand on both fide the rivers. 


Montreal ſtands on an ifland in the river St. Laurence, which is ten 


leagues in length and four in breadth, at the foot of a mountain which 


gives name to it, about half a league from the ſouth ſhore. While the 


French had poſſeſſion of Canada, both the city and iſland of Montreal be- 
longed to private proprietors, Who had improved them ſo well, that the 
whole iſland was become a moſt delightful ſpot, and produced every thing 
that could adminiſter to the conveniences of life. The city forms an ob- 
long ſquare, divided by regular and well-formed ſtreets; and when it fell 
into the hands of the Logic, the houſes were built in a very handſome 
manner; and every houſe might be ſeen at one view from the harbour, or 
from the ſouthernmoſt fide of the river, as the hill on the fide of which 
the town ſtands falls gradually to the water. This place is ſurrounded by 
a wall and a dry ditch ; and its fortifications have been much improved by 
the Engliſh. Montreal is nearly as large as Quebec; but fince it fell into 
the hands of the Engliſh it hath ſuffered much by fires. 

GOvERNMENT.] Before the late war, the French lived in affluence, 
being free from all taxes, and having full liberty to hunt, fiſn, fell timber, 
and to ſow and plant as much land as they could cultivate. By the capi- 
tulation granted to the French, when this country was reduced, both in- 
di viduals and communities were entitled to all their former rights and pri- 
vileges. N |; x0. Tries 7 
In the year 2774, an act was paſſed by the parliament of Great Britain, 
for maleing more effectual proviſion for the government of the province of 
Quebec. By this it was enacted, that it ſhould be lawful for his majeſty, 
his heirs, and ſucceſſors, by warrant under his or their ſignet or ſign ma- 
nual, and with the advice of the privy - council, to conſtitute and appant 
a council for che affairs of the province of Quebec, to conſiſt of ſuch per- 
ſons reßdent there, not exceeding twenty - three, nor leſs than ſeventeen, 
as his majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, mall be pleaſed to appoint; and 


upon the death, removal, or abſence of any of the members of the ſaid 
council, in like manner to eonſtitute and appomt-others to fucceed” them. 


And this council, ſo appointed and nominated, or the majority of them, 
are veſted with power and authority to make ordinances for the peace, 


welfare, and good government of the province, with the conſent of the 
* 3 | governor, 
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overnor, or, in his abſence, of the lieutenant-governon, or commander in 

chief for the time being. The councily however, are not impowared: to 
lay map e purpoſe r roads, reparation of public 
buildings, or ſuch. local conveniencies. By. this act, all matters of con- 
trovenſy relative to property and civil rights, are ta be determinad by the 
French laws of Canada; but the criminal law af England is to be con- 
tinued in the province. The inhabitants of Canada are alſo allowed by 
this act not only to profeſs the Romiſh religion, but the Popiſh slexgy are 
inveſted with a right to claim and ohtain their accuſtomed. dues, from. thoſe 
of the ſame religion. This act occaſioned 2 great alarm both in England 
and America, and appears to have contributed much towards ſpreading a 
ſpirit of diſaffection to the Britiſh government in the colonies. The guy 
of London petitioned againſt the bill before it received the royal aſſent 3 
declaring, that they apprehended it ta be entirely fubverſive af the great 
fundamental principles of the Britiſh conſtitution, as well as of the autho- 
rity of various ſolemn acts of the legiſlature. And in one of the petitions 
of the Americat congrets to the king they comptamed; that by-thre- 
Lec act, the limits of that province were extended, the Engliſh laws abo- 
liſhed, and the French laws reſtored, whereby great numbers of Britiſh 
freemen were ſubje&ed to the latter; and that an abſotute government, 
and the Roman catholic religion, were alſo eſtabliſhed by that act, 
throughout thoſe vaſt. regions that border on the weſterly an 
boundaries of the Proteſtant Engliſh ſettlements, | 

TxAaDB/AND COMMERCE.] The nature of the climate; feverely cold 
in winter, and the people manufacturing nothing, ſhews wat, Canada 
prineipally wanty fram Europe; wine, or rather rum, cloths, chiefly: coarſe 
linen, and wrought iron. The Indian trade requires rum, tobacco, a 
ſort of duffil blankets, guns, powder, balls, and flints, kettles, hatchets, 
toys, and trinkets of all kinds. Hos s 

While this country was poſſeſſed by. the French, the Indians. fupplied 
them with peltry ; and the French bad. traders, who, in the manner of 
the 5 855 inhabitants, traverſed the vaſt lakes and rivers in canoes, with 
incredible induſtry and patience, carrying. their goods into the remoteſt 
parts of America, and amongſt nations entirely unknown, ta us. Theſe 

ain brought che market home to them, as the Indians were thereby ha- 
bituated to trade with. chem. For this purpoſe, people N Flt Part 
even from the diſtance of 1000 miles, came to the French fair at Mon 
treal, which began in I une, and ſometimes laſted. three months... On this 
occaſion, many ſolemnities were obſerved, guards were placed, and the 
governor aſſiſted, to preſerve order, in ſuch a concourſe, and ſo great a 
variety of ſavage nations. But ſometimes great diſorder and tumults hag- 
pened; and the Indians, being ſo fond of brandy, frequently gave for a 
drain all that they, were poſſeſſed of. It is remarkable that man; of theſe 
nations actually paſſed by our ſettlement of Albany in New York, and 
travelled 250 miles farther to Montreal, though they might have put- 
chaſad the goods cheaper at the former. 80 much did the French exceed 
us in the arts of winning the affections of theſe {avages! W 746 

Since we became poltefſed of Canada, our trade with that country has 
been computed to employ about 60 ſhips, and 1000 ſeamen. Their ex- 


ports, at an average of three years, in ſkins, furs, ginſeng, {ake-roat, 


capillaire, and wheat,, amount to 105, ol. Their imparts from, Great 
Britain, in a variety of articles, are computed at nearly the ſame ſum. 
t is unneceſſary to make any remarks on the value and importance of this 
trade, which nat only ſupplies us with unmanufactured waterials, indiſpenſ- 
ably neceſſary in many articles of our commerce, but ala takes in as 


1 
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change 
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change the manufactures of our own country, or the production of our 
other ſettlements in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies s. 

But whatever attention be paid to the trade and peopling of Canada, it 
will be bardly poſſible to overcome certain inconveniences, proceeding 
From natural cauſes ; I mean the ſeverity of the winter, which is ſo ex- 
ceſſive from December to April, that the greateſt rivers are frozen over, 
and the ſnow lies commonly from four to fix feet deep on the ground, even 
in thoſe parts of the country which lie three degrees ſouth of London, and 
In the temperate latitude of Paris. Another inconvenience ariſes from the 
falls in the river St. Laurence, below Montreal, which render it difficult 
ſor very large ſhips to-penetrate to that emporium of inland commerce; 
but veſſels from 300 to 400 tons are not prevented by theſe falls from going 
there annually. | | | 
. HisToxy.] See the general account of America, 
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Miles. 75 Degrees. 84 M. 
Length 20 I 43 and 49 North latitude. p 
Breadth 250 hs 8 4d 67 Weſt longitude. | $7,000 


BovnpDARxIES.] OUNDED by the river St. Laurence on the North; 
Ws | by the gulf of St. Laurence, and'the Atlantic ocean, 
Eaſt; by the ſame ocean, South; and by Canada and New England, 
Weſt. In the year 1784, this province was divided into t2v0 government: : 
the province and 8 now ſtyled New Bxunswick, is bounded 
on the weſtward of the river St. Croix, by the ſaid river to its ſource, and 
by a line drawn due north from thence to the ſouthern boundary of the 
province of Quebec, to the northward by the ſame boundary as far as the 
weſtern extremity of the Bay de Chaleurs, to the eaſtward by the ſaid 
bay to the gulf of St. Laurence to the bay called Bay Verte, to the 
ſouth by a line in the centre of the Bay of Fundy, from the river St. 
Croix aforeſaid, to the mouth of the Muſquat River, by the ſaid river to 
its ſource, and from thence by a due eaſt line acroſs the iſthmus into the 
Bay Verte, to join the eaſtern lot above deſcribed, including all iſlands 
within fix leagues of the coaſt. | 
Rivers.) The river of St. Laurence forms the northern boundary. 
The rivers Riſgouche and Nipiſiguit run from Weſt to Eaſt, and fall into 
the bay of St. Laurence. The nvers of St. John, Paſſamagnadi, Penob- 
ſcot, and St. Croix, which run from North to South; fall into Fundy 
Bay, or the ſea a little to the eaſtward of it. 
8848, BAYS, AND CAPES«] The ſeas adjoining to it are, the Arlaniic 
ocean, Fundy Bay, and the gulf of St. Laurence. The leſſer bays are 
Chenigto and Green Bay upon the iſthmus, which joins the north part of 
Nova Scotia to the ſouth; and the bay of Chaleurs on the north-eaſt ; the 
bay of Chedibucto on the ſouth-eaſt : the bay of the iſlands, the ports of 


® The amount of the exports from this province in the year 1786, was L. 343 bz. 
Amount of imports the ſame year was C 325,116. | 1 789, 1.0 


Bart, 
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Bart, Chebucto, Proſper, St. Margaret, La Heve, port Maltois, port 
Ryſignol, port Vert, and port Joly, on the ſouth; port La Tour, on the 
ſouth-eaſt ; port St. Mary, Annapolis, and Minas, on the ſouth fide of 
Fundy Bay, and port Roſeway, now the moſt populous of all. 

The chief capes are, Cape Portage, Ecoumenac, Tourmentin, Caps 
Port and Epis, on the Eaſt. Cape Fogeri, and Cape Canceau, on the 
ſouth-eaſt. Caps Blanco, Cape Vert, Cape Theodore, Cape Dore, Ca 
La Heve, and Cape Negro, on the ſouth. Cape Sable, and Cape Fourche 
on the ſouth-weſt. | 


Lars] The lakes are very numerous, but have not yet received 
icular names. | 

CiimaTE.)] The climate of this country, though within the tempe- 
rate zone, has been found rather unfavourable to European conſtitutions. 
They are wrapt up in the gloom of a fog during great part of the year, 
and for four or five months it is intenſely cold. But though the cold in 
winter and the heat in ſummer are great, they come on gradually, fo as to 
prepare the body for enduring botk. | ; 

So1L AND PRODUCE.) From ſuch an unfavourable climate little can 
be expected. Nova Scotia, or New Scotland, till lately was almoſt a con- 
tinued foreſt ; and agriculture, though attempted by the Engliſh ſettlers, 
made little progreſs. In moſt parts, the ſoil is thin and barren, the corn 
it produces 1s of a ſhrivelled kind like rye, and the graſs intermixed with a 
cold ſpongy moſs. However, it is not uniformly bad; there are tracts in 
the peninſula to the ſouthward, which do not yield to the beſt land in 
New England, and by the induftry and exertions of the loyaliſts from the 
other provinces, are now —.— and likely to be fertile and flouriſhing. 
In general, the ſoil is adapted to the produce of hemp and flax. The 
timber is extremely proper for ſhip- building, and produces pitch and tar. 
Flattering accounts have been given of the improvements making in the 
new ſettlements and bay of Fundy. ' A great quantity of land hach been 
cleared, which abounds in timber, and fhip-loads of good maſts and ſpars 
have been ſhipped from thence _— | 

An1MALs:] This country is not deficient in the animal productions of 
the neighbouring provinces, particularly deer, beavers, and otters. Wild 
fowl, and all manner of game, and many kinds of European fowls and 
quadrupeds have, from time to time, been brought into it, and thrive 
well. Art the cloſe of March, the fiſh begin to ſpawn, when” they enter 
the rivers in ſuch ſhoals, as are incredible. Herrings come up in an 
and the ſturgeon and ſalmon in May. But the moſt valuable appendage 
of New Scotland is the Cape Sable coaſt, along which is one continued 
_ of cod-fiſhing banks, navigable rivers, baſons, and excellent har- 

urs. A 

Hisrokv, 8ETTLEMENT, CHIEF Notwithſtanding the forbidding 

TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. appearance of this country, it was 
here that ſome of the firſt European ſettlements were made. The firft 
grant of lands in it was given by James I. to his ſecretary fir William 
Alexander, from whom it had the name of Nova Scotia, or New Scotland. 
Since then it has frequently changed hands, from 'one en proprietor 
to another, and from the French to the Engliſh nation backward and for- 
ward. It was not confirmed to the Enyliſh, till the peace of Utrecht, 
and their defign in acquiring it, does not ſeem to have ſo much ariſen 
from any proſpe& of direct profit to be obtained by it, as from an appre- 
henfion that the French, by poſſeſſing this province, might have had it 
in their power to annoy our other ſettlements. Upon this principle, 3000 
families were tranſported in 1749, at the charge of the government, ares 
oh | 3F 4 
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this country. The town they ereted is called Halifax, from che eat 
of that name, to whoſe wiſdom and care we owe this ſettlement. The 
town of Halifax ſtands upon Chebucto Bay, very commodiouſly fitu4 
ated for the fiſhery, and as a communication with moſt parts of the 

rovince;. either by land carriage, the fea, or navigable rivers, with a 

ne harbour, where a ſmall ſquadron of ſlips: of war lies during tus 
winter, and in ſummer puts to ſea, under the command of a commo- 
dore, for the protection of the fiſhery, and to ſee. that the articles of the 
late peace, relative thereto, are duly obſerved by the French. The town 
has an intrenchment, and is bent wich forts of timber. The other 
towns of leſs note are Annapolis Royal, which ſtands on the eat fide of the 
bay of Fundy,: and, though but a ſmall place, was formerly the capital of 
the province, It has one of the fineſt harbours in America, capable of 
containing a thouſand veſſels at anchor, in the utmoſt. ſecurity. St. John's 
is a new ſettlement at the mouth of the river of that name, that falls into 
the bay of Fundy, on the weſt ſide. = * 
ince the concluſion of the war, the emigration of loyaliſts: to this pro. 
vince from the United States, hath been very great: by them new towns 
have been raiſed, as Shelburne, which extends two miles on the water- 
fide, and is ſaid to contain already gooo inhabitants. Of the old ſettle- 
ments, the moſt flouriſhing. and populous are Halifax, and the townſhips 
of Windfor, Norton, and Cornwallis, between Halifax and Annapolis, 
Of che new ſettlements, the moſt important are Shelburne, Parr-town, 
\Digby, and New Edinburgh, Large tracts of land have been lately cul- 
tivated, and the province Is now likely to advance in population and fer- 
tility. 8 | ; 1 4 4 5 
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| O the riſe, progreſs, and moſt remarkable events of that war, be- 
; tween Great Britain and her American colonies, which at length 
terminated in the eſtabliſhment of the United States of Ame fica, we have 
already given an account, in our view of the principal tranſactions in the 
hiſtory of Great Britain. It was on the 4th of July, 4776, that the con- 
reſs publiſhed, a ſolemn declaration, in which they aflighed their reaſons 
- withdrawing their allegiance: from the king of Great Britain. In the 
name, and by the authority of the inhabitants of the united colonies of 
New Hampſhire, Maſſhkehuſen's Bay, Rhode Ifland, and Providence 
Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caroliva, South Carolina, and Geotgia, 
they declared, that they then were, and of, right ought to be, Free and 
abe Ad States; and that, as ſuch, they had fall power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract alliances, eſtabliſh commerce, and do all other 
acts and things, which independent ſtates may of right do. They alſo 
publiſhed articles of confederation, and perpetual union, between the 
united colonies, in which they aſſumed the title of © the United States of 
erica; and by which each of the golonics contracted a reciprocal treaty 

of alliance and friendſhip for their common defence, for the maintenance 
of their liberties, and for their general and mutual advantage; obliging 
themſelves to aflift each other againſt all violence ihat might threaten all, 
or any one of them, and to repel, in common, all the attacks that might 
be levelled againſt all, or any one of them, on account of religion, — 
1 e cont 54 re1gntys 
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reignty, commerce, or under any other pretext. whatſoever. Each of the 


colonies: reſerved to themſelves alone the excluſtve right of regulating their 
internal goverament, and of framing laws in all matters not included in 
the articles of confederation. Buy for the more convenient management of 
the general intereſts of the United States, it was determined, that delegates 
ſhould be annually: appointed in ſuch manner as the legiſlature of each itate 
ſhould direct, to- meet in congreſs on the firſt Monday in November of 
every year, with a power reſerved to each ſtate to recall its delegates, or 
any of them, at any time within the year, and to. ſend. others in their 
ſtead, for the femainder of the year. No ſtate. is to be repreſented in 
congreſs by leſs than two, nor more than ſeven members; and no perſon 
is capable of being a delegate for more than three years, in any term of fix 
years; nor is any perſon, being a delegate, capable of holding any office 
under the United States, for which he, or any other for his benefit, ſhall 
receive any ſalary, fees, or emolument of any kind. In determining queſ- 
tions in the United States, in congreſs aſſembled, each ſtate is to have one 
vote, Every ſtate is to abide by the determinations of the United States in 
congreſs aſſembled, on all queſtions which are ſubmitted to them by the 
contederation. The articles of the confederation are to be; inyialably ob- 
ſerved by every ſtate, and the union is to be-perpetual ; nor is any alter- 
ation, at any time hereafter, to be made in any of them, unleſs {uch al- 
teration be agreed to in a congreſs of the United States, and be afterwards 
confirmed. by the legiſlatures of every ſtate. It was on the zoth of . Janu- 
ary, 1778, that the French king concluded a treaty of amity and com- 
merce with the thirteen United Colonies of America, as independent ſtates. 
Holland acknowledged them as ſuch April 19, 1782; and on the 3oth of 
November, 1782, proviſional articles were ſigned at Paris, by the Britiſh 
and American commiſſioners, in which, his Britannic majeſty acknowledged 
the Thirteen Colonies to be. Free, Sovereign, and Independent States; 
and theſe articles were afterwards ratified by a definitive treaty. Sweden 
acknowledged them as ſuch February 5, 1783; Denmark the 25th of Fe- 
bruary ; Spain in March, and Ruſſia in July 1783. | 

The following calculations were made from actual meaſurement of the beſt maps 

by THOMAS HUTCHINS, Eſq. Geographer to the United States. 


The territory of the United States (as before 
mentioned) contains by computation a mil- 


lion of ſquare miles; in which are 640,000,000 of acres. 
Deduct for water 3 r 51,000,000 
Acres of land in the United States - - , $89,000,000 


— 


That part of the United States comprehended between the weſt temporary 
line of Pennſylvania on the eaſt, the boundary line between Britain and 
the United States extending from the river St. Croix to the north · weſt 
extremity of the Lake of tht Woods on the north, the river Miſſiſſippi ta 
the mouth of the Ohio-ow the welt; and the river Ohio on the ſouth, to the 
aforementioned bounds of Pennſylvania, contains by computatioa about 
four hundred and eleven thouſand fuare miles in which are 

ebe bn 263,040,000 of acres, 
Dedact ſorx water 43,040, oo 


To be diſpoſed. of by order of congreſs 220, ooo, ooo 


* 


The 
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The whole of this immenſe extent of una anappropriated weſtern territory, 
containing, as above ſtated, 220,000,000 of acres, has been, by the __ 
fron of ſome of the original thirteen ſtates, and by the treaty of pe 

transferred to the federal government, and is pledged as a fund for uk. 


| we the continental debt. Jt is in contemplation to divide it into new 


ates, with republican conftitutions — to the old ſtates 1 near the At- 
lantic Ocean. 


Eſtimate of the number of acres of iter] north and weſtward 1 river Ohio 
3 4 within the arriteg of the United by iv . 7 N 


5 Acres, 
In Lake ,, alk EA. 21,952,780 
Lake of the Woods 7 - 4 - 1,133,8c0 
oO RET CR as. SR. - 165,200 
TV; i Sas if aol - 551,000 
Lake Michigan , - - - - - — 10, 368, ooo 
Bay Puan - - - - 8 - 1,216,000 
Lake Huron - 4 tp * 5 - $5,009,920 
- ae BC Chr > of He HE - - = 89, 500 
Lake Erie, weſtern part, - - - - 2,252,800 
Sundry ſmall lakes and river © = = 301,000 
43,040,000 


-Bfimare of the number of acres of water within the T hirteen United States. 


In Lake Erie, weſtward of the line extended 
from the north-weſt corner of Pennſylvania, 
due north to the boundary between the Britiſh 
territory and the United State 410,000 


In Lake Ontario - - 2,390,000 
Lake Champlain - — 1 500,000 
Cheſapeak Bay - - -. __» 1,700,000 

OO ABEL - SS 2» 330,000 
Delaware Bay »- = 6530, ooo 


All the rivers within the Thirtden States, 
including the Ohio = _ 2,000,000 


Total - - - 51, ooo, ooo 


T 
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Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 


Length 350 41 and 46 north latitude. 
Breadth 112 e 85 and 74 welt — 50 


Bux DAAIES ! B on the North by Canada; on the Eaſt 


by Nova Scotia and the Atlantic Ocean ; on the 
4 South 
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South by the Atlantic and Long-Iſland Sound; and on the Weſt by New 
Vork. de er 


Deine prince. ener w 


The northern diviſion, | , 1 a | * 
or government } New Hampſhire — | Portſmouth. | 


The middle divifion - } Maffachuſett's Colony | N 
The ſouth diviſion Rhode Iſland, &c. Newport, | 


The welt divifion } Frum ol ] New London. 


Facs OF THE 33 New England is a high, hilly, and, in 

MOUNTAINS, &c. ſome parts, a mountainous country, The 
mountains are comparatively ſmall, running nearly north and ſouth, in 
ridges parallel to each other. Between theſe ridges flow the great rivers 
in majeſtic meanders, receiving'the innumerable rivulets and larger ſtreams 
which proceed from the mountains on each fide. To a ſpectator on rhe 
top of a neighbouring mountain, the yales between the ridges, while in a 
ſtate of nature, exhibit a romantic appearance. They ſeem an ocean of 
728 ſwelled and depreſſed in its ſurface, like that of the great ocean 
elt. 

There are ſour principal ranges of mountains, paſſing nearly ſrom 
north-eaſt to ſouth - weſt, through New England. They conſiſt of a mul- 
titude of parallel ridges, each having many ſpurs, deviating from the 


courſe of the general range; which ſpurs are again broken into irregular, 


hilly land. The main ridges terminate, ſometimes in high bluff heads, 
near the ſea-coaſt ; and ſometimes by a gradual deſcent in the interior part 
of the country.—Theſe ranges of mountains are full of lakes, ponds, and 
ſprings of water, that give riſe to numberleſs ſt: eams of various ſizes. No 
country on the globe is better watered than New England +. 

RIVvERS.] Their rivers are, 1. Connecticut; 2. Thames; 3, Patux- 
ent; 4” Merimac; 5. Piſcataway ; 6, Saco; 7. Caſco; 8. Kennebeque; 
and 9. Penobſcot, or Pentagonet. | 

Bays AN D cayes.] The moſt remarkable bays and harbours are thoſe 
formed by Plymouth, Rhode Iſland, and Providence Plantations ; Monu- 
ment Bay, Weſt Harbour, formed by the bending of Cape Cod; Boſton 
Harbour; Piſcataway, and Caſco Bay. 


The chief capes are, Cape Cod, Marble Head, Cape Anne, Cape 


Netic, Cape Porpus, Cape Elizabeth, and Laps Small Point. 

Alx AND CLIMATE.) New England, though fituated almoſt ten de- 
grees nearer the ſun than the mother country, has an earher winter, 
which eontinues longer, and is more ſevere than with us. The ſummer 
again is extremely hot, and much beyond any thing known in Europe, in 
the ſame latitude. The clear and ſerene 1emperatu:e of the ſky, however, 
makes amends for the extremity of heat and cold, and renders the climate 
of this country ſo healthy, that it is reported to agree better with Britiſh 
conſtitutions than any other of the American provinces. The winds are 
very boiſterous in the winter ſeaſon, and naturaliſts aſcribe the early ap- 
proach, and the length, and ſeverity of the winter, to the large freſh water 
lakes lying to the north-weſt of New England, which being frozen over 


* Morſe's Amer can Geography, 
+ Morſe. c 
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ſeveral months, occaſion thoſe piercing winds, which prove ſo fatal to ma- 
riners on this coaſt. | 11 \ 

The ſun riſes at Boſton, on the longeſt day, at 26 minutes after four in 
the morning, and ſets at 34#minutes after ſeven in the evening; and on 
the ſhorteſt day, it riſes at 35 minutes after ſeven in the morning, and ſets 
at 27 minutes after four in the afternoon: thus their longeſt day is about 
fifteen hours, and the ſhorteſt about nine. 25 8 
' SOIL AND PRODUCE.) We have already obſerved, that the lands ly. 
ing on the eaſtern ſhore of America are low, and in ſome parts ſwampy, 
but farther back they riſe into hills. In New een the 
north-eaſt, the lands become rocky and mountainous. © The ſoit here ts 
various, but beſt as you approach the ſouthward. Round Maſſachuſett's 
bay the ſoil is black, and rich as in any part of England; and here the 
firſt planters found the graſs above a yard high. The uplands are leſs 
fruitful, being for the moſt part a mixture of ſand and gravel, inclining 
to clay. The low grounds abound in meadows and paſture: land. The 
European grains have not been cultivated here with much ſucceſs; the 
wheat is ſubject to be blaſted; the barley is a hungry grain, and the 
oats are lean and chaffy.' But the Indian corn flouriſhes in high perfection, 
and makes the general food of the lower ſort of people. They likewiſe 
malt and brew it into a beer, which is not contemptible. However, the 
common table drink is cyder and ſpruce beer: the latter is made of the 
tops of the ſpruce fir, with the addition of à ſmall quantity of molaſſes, 
They likewiſe raiſe in New England a large quantity of hemp and flax. 
The fruits of Old England come to great perfection here, particularly 
peaches and apples. Seven or eight hundred fine peaches may be found 
on one tree, and a ſingle apple-tree has produced ſeven . of cyder 
in one ſeaſon. | : 15 

But New England is chiefly diſtinguiſhed for the variety and value of 
its timber, as oak, aſh, pine, fir, cedar, elm, cypreſs, beech, walnut, 
cheſnut, hazel, fafſafras, ſumach, and other woods uſed in dying or tan- 
ning leather, carpenters work, and ſhip-building, The oaks here are 
fard to be inferior to thoſe of England; but the re are of an 1 
bulk, and formerly furniſned the royal navy of England with maſts ane 
yards. They draw from their trees conſiderable quantities of pitch, tar, 
reſin, turpentine, gums," and balm; and the foil produces hemp and flax, 
A ſhip may here be built and rigged out with the produce of their foreſts, 
and indeed ſhip-buifding forms a conſiderable branch of their trade. 

MeTALs.] Rich iron mines of a moſt excellent kind and temper, 
have been diſcovered in New England, which, if improved, may become 
very beneficral to the inhabitants. 5 

ANIMALS.] The animals of this country furniſh many articles of New 
England commerce. All kinds of European cattle thrive here, and mul- 
tiply exceedingly ;- the horfes of New England are hardy, mettleſome, 
and ſerviceable, but ſmaller than ours, though larger than the Welch. 
They have few ſheep; and the wool, though of a ſtaple ſufficiently long, 
is not nearly ſo fine as that of England. Here are allo elks, deer, hares, 
rabbits, ſquirrels, beavers, otters, monkies, minks, martens, racoons, 
ſabbs, bears, wolves, which are only a hind of wild dogs, foxes, ounces, 
and a variety of other tame and wild quadrupeds. But one of the moſt 
fingular animals, of this and the neighbouring countries, is the moſe or 
mooſe deer, of which there are two ſorts ; the common light grey moole, 
which reſembles the ordinary deer; theſe herd ſometimes thirty together: 
and the larger black mooſe, whoſe body is about the ſize of a bull; his 
neck reſembles a ſtag's, and his fleſh is extremely grateful, The ns 
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when fall grown, are about four or five feet from the head to the tip, 
and have thoots or branches co each horn, which generally ſpread about 
fix feet. When this animal goes through a thicket, or under the boughs 
of a tree, he lays his horns back on bis neck, to place them out of his 


way : and theſe prodigious horns are ſhed every year. This animal does 


not ſpring or riſe in going, like a deer; but a large one, in his common 
walk, has been ſeen to ſtep over a gate five feet high. When unhar- 
boured, he will run a courſe of twenty or thirty miles before he takes to 
a bay ; but when chaſed, he generally takes to the water. 
There is hardly any where greater plenty of fowls, as turkeys, geeſe, 

artridges, ducks, widgeons, 4 

lackbirds, all ſorts of barn-door fowl, vaſt flights of pigeons, which 
come and go at certain ſeaſons of the year, cormorants, ravens, crows, 
&c. The repriles are rattle · ſnakes, frogs, and toads, which ſwarm in the 
uncleared parts of | thefe- countries, where, with the owls, they make a 
moſt hideous noue in the ſummer evenings. | 


The ſeas round New Rs. as well as its rivers, abound with fiſh, 


and even whales of ſeveral kinds, ſuch as the whalebone whale, the ſper- 
maceti whale, which yields ambergriſe, the fin-backed whale, the ſcra 
whale, and the bunch whale, of which they take great numbers, a 


ſend beſides fome ſhips every year to fiſh for whales in Greenland, and 


as far as Falkland Iſlands, A terrible creature, called the whale-killer, 
from 20 to zo feet long, with ſtrong teeth and jaws, perſecutes the whale 
in theſe ſeas ;' but, afraid of his monſtrous ſtrength, they ſeldom attack a 
full grown whale, or indeed a young one, but in companies of ten or 
twelve. At the mouth of the river Penobſcot, there is a mackarel 
filhery ; they likewiſe fiſh for cod in winter, which they dry in the 
froſt. - -+ | | 
PoyULATION, INHABITANTS, AND There is not one of the co- 
FACE or THE COUNTRY. lonies which can be compared 
in the abundance of people, the number of conſiderable. and trading 
towns, and the manufactures that are carried on in them, to New Eng- 
land. The moſt populous and flouriſhing parts of the mother-country 
hardly make a better appearance than the cultivated parts of this pro- 
vince, which reach about 60 miles back. There are here many gentlemen 
of confiderable landed eſtates; but the great body of the people are land- 
holders, and cultivators of the ſoil. The former attaches them to their 
country; the latter, by making them ſtrong and healthy, enables them 
to defend it . "Theſe freeholds generally paſs to their children in the way 
of gravelkind; which keeps them from being hardly ever able to emerge 
out of their original happy mediocrity. In no part of the world are the 
ordinary ſort fo independent, or poſſeſs more of the conveniences of life; 
they are uſed from their infancy to the exerciſe of arms; and before the 
canteſt ' with the mother-country, they had a militia, which was by no 
2 contemptible; but their military ſtrength is now much more con- 
derable. | . 
The inhabitants of New England are almoſt univerſally of Engliſh de- 
ſcent; and 'it is owing to this circumſtance, and to the great and general at- 
tention that has been paid to education, that the Engliſh language has been 
preſerved among them ſo free of corruption. It is true, that from lazi- 
neſs, inattention, and want of acquaintance with mankind, many of the 
people in the country have accuſtomed themſelves to uſe ſome peculiar 
phraſes, and to pronounce certain words in a flat, drawling manner. 
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Hence foreigners pretend they know a New Englandman from his manner 
of ſpeaking. But the ſame may be ſaid with regard to a Pennſylvanian, 
a Virginian, or a Caroliman; for all have ſome phraſes and modes of 
pronunciation peculiar to themſelves,” which diſtinguiſh them from their 
neighbours. ; | 7p 
- The New Englanders are generally tall, ſtout, and well-built. They 
glory, and perhaps with juſtice, in poſſeſſing that ſpirit of freedom, which 
induced their anceſtors to leave their native country, and to brave the 
dangers of the ocean, and the hardſhips of ſettling a wilderneſs. Their 
education, laws, and fituation, ſerve to inſpire them with high notions of 
liberty.—In New England, learning is more generally diffuſed among all 
ranks of people, than in any other part of the globe; ariſing from the ex- 
cellent eſtabliſhment of ſchools in every townſhip. A perſon of mature 
age, who cannot both read and write is rarely to be found. By means of 
this general eſtabliſhment of ſchools the -extenfive circulation of newſpa- 
pers (of which not leſs than 30,000 are printed every week in New Eng- 
land, and fent to almoſt every town and village in the 8 and the 
conſequent ſpread of learning, every townſhip, throughout this country, 
is ſurniſhed with men capable of conducting the affairs of their town with 
judgment and diſcretion *®. | 
| New England, ſhould any great and ſudden emergency require it, 
could furniſh an army of 164,600 men f. The inhabitants of Maſſa- 
chuſett's Bay are eſtimated at 350,000. | 
Connecticut is ſaid, in proportion to its extent, to exceed every other 
colony of Britiſh America, as well in the abundance of people as culti- 
vation of ſoil. Its inhabitants are about 206,000. The men, in general, 
throughout the province, are robuſt, ſtout, and tall. The greateſt care 
is taken of the limbs and bodies of infants, which are kept ſtraight by 
means of a board; a practice learnt:of the Indian women, who abhor all 
crooked people; ſo that deformity is here a rarity. The women are fair, 
handſome, and genteel, and modeſt and reſerved in their manners and 
behaviour. They are not permitted to read r nor can they converſe 
about whiſt, quadrille, or operas; but it is ſaid that they will talk freely 
upon the ſubjects of hiſtory, geography, and other literary topics. The 
inhabitants of Connecticut are extremely hoſpitable to ſtrangers. 
New Hampſhire, of late years hath greatly increaſed in population, ſo 
_ thatin 1783 the number of inhabitants was reckoned to amount to 82,200; 
and of Rhode Iſland province to 50,400. 93 | 
REL:1cion.] Calviniſm, from the principles of the firſt ſettlers, has 
been very prevalent in New England: many of the inhabitants alſo for- 
merly obſerved the ſabbath with a kind of Jewiſh rigour ; but this hath 
of late been much diminiſhed. There 1s at-preſent no eſtabliſhed religion 
in New England; but every ſect of Chriſtians is allowed the free exerciſe 
of their religion, and is equally under the protection of law. They an- 
nually celebrate faſts and thankſgivings. In the ſpring, the ſeveral go- 
vernors iſſue their proclamations, appointing a day to be religiouſly ob- 
ſerved in faſting, humiliation and prayer, throughout their reſpective 
fates, in which the predominating vices, that particularly call for humi- 
hation, are enumerated. In autumn, after harveſt, that gladſome æra of 
the huſbandman's life, a day of public thankſgiving is appointed, enume- 
rating the public bleſſings received in the courſe of the year. This pious 
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euſtom originates with their venerable anceſtors, the firſt ſettlers. A 
cuſtom ſo rational, and ſo well calculated to cheriſh in the minds of the 

people a ſenſe of their dependence on the GREAT Benzracror of the 
world for all their bleſſings, it is hoped will eyer be ſacredly preſerved *. 
The Connecticut province hath lately provilled a biſhop for the epiſ- 
copalians among them, by ſending one of their number to Scotland 
to be ordained by the nonjuring biſhops of the epiſcopal church in that 
kingdom. 

Chaby Towns.] Boſton, the capital of New England, ſtands on a 

ninſula at the bottom of Maſſachuſett's Bay, about nine miles from 
its mouth.” At the entrance of this bay are ſeveral rocks, which appear 
above water, and upwards of a dozen ſmall inſlands, ſome of which are 
inhabited. There is but one ſafe channel to approach the harbour, and 
that ſo narrow, that two ſhips can ſcarcely fail through abreaſt ; but 

within the harbour there is room for 500 ſail to lie at anchor, in a good 
depth of water. On one of the iſlands of the bay, ſtands Fort William, 
the moſt regular fortreſs in all the plantations. This caſtle is defended by 
100 guns, twenty of which lie on a platform level with the water, ſo that it 
is ſcarcely poſſible for an enemy to paſs the caſtle. To prevent ſurpriſe, 
they have a guard placed on one of the rocks, at two leagues diſtance, . 
from whence they make ſignals to the caſtle, when any thips come near it. 
There is alſo a battery of guns at each end of the town, At the bottom 
of the bay is a noble pier, near 2000 feet in length; along which, on the 
north ſide, extends a row of warehowes for the merchants, and to this pier 
ſhips of the greateſt burthen may come and unload, without the help of 
boats, The greateſt part of the town lies round the harbour, in the ſhape 
of a half moon; the country beyond it riſing gradually, and affording a 
delightful proſpe& from the ſea, The head of the pier joins the principal 
ſtreet of the town, which is, like moſt of the others, ſpacious and well 
built. The trade of Boſton was ſo conſiderable in the year 1768, that 
1200 ſail entered or cleared at the cuſtom-houſe there. 

Cambridge, in the ſame province, four miles from Boſton, has an uni- 
verſity, containing two ſpacious colleges, called by the names of Havard 
College, and Stoughton Hall, with a well-furniſhed library. It confiſts 
of a preſident, five fellows, a treaſurer, three profeſſors, four tutors, and a 
librarian. The college charter was frſt granted in 1650, and renewed in 
1692, and is held —— the colony ſeal. A 

The other towns in New England, the chief of which have already been 
mentioned, are generally neat, well built, and commodiouſly ſituated upon 
fine rivers, with capacious harbours. 

COMMERCE AND MaNUFACTURES.] New England has no one ſtaple 
commodity, The ocean and the foreſts afford the two principal artitles of 
export; and therefore the trade is great, as it ſupplies a large quantity of 
goods from within itſelf ; but it is yet greater, as the people in this 
country are in a manner the carriers for all the colonies of North America, 
and to the Weſt Indies, and even for ſome parts of Europe. The com- 
modities which the country yields are principally pig and bar iron, which 
were imported to Great Britain duty free; alſo maſts and yards, pitch, tar, 
and turpentine, for which they contracted largely with the royal navy; 
pot and pearl aſhes, ſtaves, lumber, boards; all forts of proviſions, which 
they ſent to the French and Dutch ſugar iſlands, and formerly to Barba- 
does, and the other Britiſh ifles, as grain, biſcuit, meal, beef, pork, butter, 
cheeſe, apples, cyder, onions, mackarel, and cod-fiſh dried. They like- 
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wiſe ſent thitker cattle; horſes,” s, hoops, ſhingles; pipe-ſtaves;* oil, 
tallow, turpentine, bark, calf{kms, and-tobgecod. Their 'peltfy trade is 
not very-oonfiderable. ' They have a woſt valuable fiſhery upon their 
coaſts in matkarel and cod, whieh employs vaſt numbers of their people; 
with the produce of whichMhey trade to Spain, Italy, the Mediterranean, 
and the Weſt Indies, to a confiderable amount. Their Whale fiſhery has 
deen already mentioned. The arts moſt aeceſſary to fubſiſtenee, are thoſe 
which the inhabitants of New England have been at the greateſt pains to 
cultwate. "They manufacture coarſe linen and woollen doth for their own 
uſe ; hats are made here, which find a good vent in afl the other colonies, 
Sugar. 2 diſtilling, paper-making, and ſalt-works, are upon che im- 
proving hand. The buſineſs of ſhip-building is one of the mot conſider- 
able, which Boſton, Newbury, or the other ſea · port towns in New Eng- 
Land carry on. Ships are ſometimes built here upon commiſſion ; but 
frequently the merchants of New England have them conſtructed upon 
their own account; and loading them with the produce of the colony, 
naval ftores, fiſh, and fiſh- oil principally, they ſend them upon a trading 
voyage to Spain, A or the Mediterranean; where, having diſpoſed 
of their cargo, they make what advantage they can by freight, until ſuch 
time as they can ſell the veſſel herſelf to advantage, which they ſeldom fail 
to do in a reaſopable time. LE | | 
It was computed, that, before the late unhappy differences aroſe, the 
amount of Engliſh manufactures, and India goods ſent into this colony 
from Great Britain, was not leſs, at an average of three years, than 
. $95,000]. Our imports from the fame were calculated at 370,500l. 
- HisToRY AnD GoverRnMEnT.] New England is at preſent divided 
into the four provinces of New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſet's, Rhode Iſland, 
and Connecticut. As early as 1606, King James I. had by letters patent 
erected two companies, with a power to ſend colonies into thoſe parts, 
then comprehended under the general name of Virginia, as all the north- 
. eaſt coaſt of America was ſome time called. No ſettlements, however, 
were made in New England by virtue of this authority. The companies 
contented themſelves with ſending out a ſhip or two, to trade with the 
Indians for their furs, and to fiſh upon their coaſt. This continued to be 
the only ſort of correſpondence between Great Britain and this part of 
America, till the year 1620. By this time the religious diſſenſions, by 
which England was torn to pieces, had become warm and furious. 
* Archbiſhop Laud perſecuted all ſorts of non-conformiſts with an unte- 
lenting ſeverity. Thoſe men, on the other hand, were ready to ſubmit 
to all the rigour of perſecution rather than give up their religious opinions, 
and -conform to the ceremonies of the church of England, which they 
conſidered as abuſes of the moſt dangerous tendency. There was no part 
of the world into which they would not fly, in order to obtain liberty of 
confcience. America opened an extenſive field. There they might tran- 
rt themſelves, and eſtabliſh whatever fort of religious policy they were 
inclined to. With this view, having purchaſed the territory, which was 
within the juriſdiction of the Plymouth Company, and having obtained 
from the king the privilege of ſettling it in whatever way they had a mind, 
150 perſons embarked for New England, and built a city, which be- 
cauſe they had failed from Plymouth, they called by that name. Not- 
withſtanding the ſeverity of the chmate, the unwholeſomeneſs of the air, 
and the diſeaſes to which, after a long ſea voyage, and in a country which 
was new eto them, they were expoſed ; notwithftanding the want of all 
ſorts of conveniencies, and even of many of the neceſſaries of life, thoſe 
who had conſtitutions fit to endure ſuch hardſhips, not diſpirited or * 
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ken by the death of their companions, and ſupported by the vigour a 


liar to Engliſhmen, and the fatisfaftion of finding themſelves beyond” - - - 


the reach of the ſpiritual arm, ſet themſelves to cultivate this country, 
and to take the beſt ſteps for the advancement of their infant colony. 
New adventurers, encouraged by their example, and finding themſelves, 
for the ſame reaſons, uneaſy at home, paſſed over into this land of reli- 
gious and civil liberty. By the cloſe of the year 1630, they had built 
four towns, Salem, Dorcheſter, Charles Town, and Boſton, which laſt has 
ſince become the capital of New England. But as neceſſity is the nas» 
tural ſource of that active and frugal induſtry, which produces every 
thing great among mankind, ſo an uninterrupted flow of proſperity and 
ſucceſs occaſions thoſe diſſenſions, which are the bane of human affairs, 
and often ſubvert the beſt founded eſtabliſhments. 1 
The inhabitants of New England, who had fled from perſecution, be- 
came in a ſhort time ſtrongly tainted with this illiberal vice, and were 
eager to introduce an uniformity in religion, among all who entered their 
territories. The minds of men were not in that age ſuperior to many 
prejudices; they had not that open and generous way of thinking which 
at preſent diſtinguiſhes the natives of Great Britain; and the doctrine of 
univerſal toleration, which, to the honour of the firſt ſettlers in Ame- 
rica, began to appear among them, had few abettors, and many oppo- 
nents. Many of them were bigotted Calviniſts; and though they had felt 
the weight of perſecution themſelves, they had no charity for thoſe who 
rofeſſed ſentiments different from their own. It was not the general 
idea of the age, that men might live comfortably. together in the: ſame 
ſociety, without maintaining the fame religious opinions; and wherever 
theſe were at variance, the members of different ſects kept at a diſtance 
from each other, and eſtabliſhed ſeparate governments. Hence ſeveral 
lips, torn from the original government of New England by religious 
violence, planted themſelves in a new foil, and ſpread over the country. 
Such was that of New Hampſhire, which continues to this day a ſepa- 
rate juriſdiction; ſuch too was that of Rhode Iſland, whoſe inhabitants 
were driven out from the Maſſachuſet colony (for that is the name by 
which the government firſt erected in New England was diſtinguiſhed), 
for ſupporting the freedom of religious ſentiments, and maintaining that! 
the civil magiſtrate had no right over the ſpeculative opinions of mankind, 
Theſe liberal men founded a city, called Providence, which they governed 
by their own principles; and ſuch is the connection between juſtneis 
of ſentiment and external proſperity, that the government of Rhode 
Ind, though ſmall, became extremely populous and flouriſhing. An- 
other colony, driven out by the ſame perſecuting ſpirit, ſettled on the 
river Connecticut, and received frequent reinforcements from England, 
of ſuch as were diſſatisfied either with the religious or civil government af 
that country. | | | | ' 
America indeed was now become the main reſource of all diſcontented 
and enterpriſing ſpirits; and fuch were the numbers which embarked for 
it from England, that in 1637 a proclamation was publiſhed, prohibiting 
any perſon from failing thither, without an expreſs licence from the ga 
vernment, For want of this licenſe, it is ſaid, that Oliver Cromwell, Mr. 
Hampden, and others of that party, were detained from going into New 
Theſe four provinces, though always confeder ꝗtes for their mutual dey 
fence, were at firſt, and ſtill continue, under ſeparate juriſdictions. They 
were all of them by their charters originally free, and in a great meaſure 
independent of Great Britain. The inhabitants had the choice of theirs 
| 3 3G own 
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own magiſtrates, the governor, the council, the aſſembly, and the power 
of making ſuch laws as they thought proper, without ſending them to 
Great Britain for the approbation of the crown. Their laws, however, 
were not to be oppoſite to thoſe of Great Britain. Towards the latter end 
of the reign of Charles II. when he and his miniſters wanted to deſtroy 
all charters and liberties, the Maſſachuſet's colony was accuſed of violating 
their charter, in like manner as the city of London, and by a judgment 
in the King's Bench of England was deprived of it, From that time ta 
the Revolution, they remained without any charter. Soon after that 
period, they received a new one, which, though very favourable, was 
much inferior to the extenſive privileges of the former. The appoint. 
ment of a governor, lieutenant governor, ſecretary, and all the officers of 
the admiralty, was veſted in the crown; the power of the militia was 
wholly in the hands of the governor, as captain-general ; all judges, juſ- 
tices; and ſheriffs, to whom the ezecution of the law was entruſted, were 
_ nominated: by the governor, with the advice of the council ; the governor 
had a negative on the choice of counſellors, peremptory and unlimited; 
and he was not obliged to give a reaſon for what he did in this particular, 
or reſtrained to any number; authentic copies of the ſeveral acts paſſed 
ee colony, as well as others, were to be tranſmitted to the court of 
England, for the royal approbation; but if the laws of this colony were 
not repealed within three years after they were preſented, they were not 
repealable by the crown after that time; no laws, ordinances, election of 
magiſtrates; or acts of government whatſoever, were valid without the 
governor's conſent in writing; and appeals for ſums above 3ool. were ad- 
mitted to the king and council. Notwithſtanding theſe reſtraints, the 
— had fill a great ſhare of power in this colony; for they not only 
choſe the aſſembly, but this aſſembly, with the governor's concurrence, 
clidſe the council, reſembling our houſe of lords; and the governor de : 
pended upon the aſſembly for his annual . | 
- But the government of New England has been. entirely changed, in 
conſequence of the revolt of the cglonies from the authotity of Great 
Britain; of the origin and progreſs of which an account hath been given 
in another place, It was on the 25th of July 1776, that, by an order 
from the council at Boſton, the declaration of the American Congieks, 
abſolving the United Colonies from their allegiance to the Britiſh crown, 
and declaring them. free and independent, was publicly proclaimed from 
the balcony of the ſtate-houſe in that town, 
A conſtitution, or form of government, for the commonwealth of Maſ- 
ſachuſets, including a declaration of rights, was agreed to, and eſtabliſhed 
the inhabitants of that province, and took place in October, 1780. 
In the preamble to this it was declared, that the end of the inſtitution, 
maintenance, and adminiſtration of government, is to ſecure the exiſtence 
of the body politic; to protect it, and to furniſh the individuals who 
_ compoſe-it, with the power of enjoying, in ſafety and tranquillity, their 
natural rights, and the bleſſings of lite; and that whenever these great 
objects are not obtained, the people have a right to alter the government, 
and to take meaſures neceſſary for their proſperity and happineſs. They 
expteſſed their gratitude to the great Legiſlator of the univerſe, for having 
eded them, in the courſe of his providence, an opportunity, delibe- 
rately and peaceably, without fraud, violence, or ſurpriſe, of entering 
into an original, explicit, and ſolemn compact with each other; and of 
forming a new conſtitution of civil goyerament for themſelves and their 
poſterity. They declared that it was the right, as well as the duty, of 
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eme Being ; and that no ſubje& ſhould be hurt, moleſted, or reſtrained, 
in his perſon, liberty, or eſtate, for worſhipping. God in the manner and 


ſeaſon moſt par to the dictates of his own conſcience; or for his 


religious profeſſion or ſentiments :- provided he did not diſturb the public 
ace, or obſtruct others an their religious worſhip... | 
It was alſo enacted, that the ſeveral towns, pariſhes, precincts, and 
other bodies politic, or. religious ſocieties, ſhould, at all times, have the 
excluſive right of electing their public teachers, and of conttacting with 
them for their ſupport and maintenance. That all monies paid by the 
ſubje& to the ſupport of public worſhip, and of the pubic teachers, 


mould, if he required it, be unifermly applied to the ſupport of the pub- 


lic teacher or teachers of his own religious ſect or degomination, provided 
there were any on whoſe inſtructions he attended; otherwiſe it miglit be 

id towards the ſupport of the teacher of teachers of the pariſh or precin& 
in which the ſaid monies ſhould be raiſed, That every denonlination of 
Chriſtians, demeaning themſelves peaceably, and as good ſubjects of the 
commonwealth, ſhould be equally under the protection of the law: and that 
no ſubordination of any ſe& or denomination to another ſhould ever be 
eſtabliſhed by Jaw. | | 5 
lt was likewiſe declared, that as all power reſided originally in the 
people, and was derived from them, the ſeveral magiſtrates and' officers of 
government, veſted. with authority, whether legiſlative, executive, or 
Judicial, are their ſubſtitutes and agents, and are at all times accountable 
to them. That no fubject ſhould be arreſted, impriſened, deſpoiled, 
or deprived of his property, immunities, or privileges, put out of the 
E of the law, exiled, or deprived of his life, liberty, or eſtate, 

ut by the judgment of his peers, or the law of the land. That the 
legiſlature ſhould not make any law that ſhould fubject any perſon to a 
capital or infamous puniſhment, excepting for the government of the 
army or navy, without trial by jury. That the liberty of the preſs is 
eſſential to the ſecurity of freedom in a ſtate ; and that it ought not, there- 
fore, to be reſtrained in that commonwealth. That the people have a 
right to keep, and bear arms, for the common defence; but that as in 
times of peace armies-are dangerous to liberty, they ought not to be 
maintained without the conſent of the legiſlature ; and that the military 
power ſnould always be held in an exact ſubordination to the civil autho- 
rity, and be governed by it. | 7 700 

It was likewiſe enacted, that the department of legiſlation ſhould be 
formed by two branches, a ſenate, and a houſe of repreſentatives ; each 
of which ſhould have a negative on the other. That the ſenators, con- 
fiſting of forty, and the members of the houſe of repreſentatives, ſhould be 
elected annually ; and that every male perſon, being twenty-one years of 
age, or upwards, who had reſided in any particular town in the common» 
wealth, for the ſpace of one year, and having a frechold eſtate, within the 
ſaid town, of the annual income of three pounds, or any eſtate of the 
value of fixty pounds, ſhould have a right to vote for ſenators and repre- 
ſentatives of the diſſrict of which he was an inhabitant, And that there 
ſhould be a ſupreme executive magiſtrate, who ſhould be ſtyled, the ga- 
vernor of the commonwealth of Maſſachuſet's, and allo a lieutenant- 
governor, both of whom ſhould be choſen annually by the whole body of 
electors in- the commonwealth, and affiſted by nine counſellors, choſen 
by ballot, out of the ſenate. The ſecretary, treaſurer, receiver-general, 
notaries public, and naval officers, to be choſen annually by the ſenators 
and repreſentatives. The judiciary power to be ſeptennial, and the dele- 
gates to congreſs ſhall be n elected by and out of the ſenate and 
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he ſtate of Rhode Iſland admits their original charter as the rule of 
their government. New Hampſhire and Connecticut have not yet finally 


tween Great Britain and the colonies, and even while that war was car- 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences ;* the firſt members were 


— Albany 

Ulſter — — — Kingſton 
| Ducheſs Leo? — Poughkcepſie 
Orange N . 


houſe of repreſentatives, or general court. The governor has a negative 
on bills ſent to him for aſſent from the general court, but has no control in 
their choice of officers. | | | | 


eſtabliſhed their forms of government, but have chiefly adopted that of 
Maſlachuſer's bay. - | 
It is worthy of notice, that ſince the commencement of the war be. 


ried.on with great animoſity on both fides, an act was paſſed, on the 4th 
of May, 1780, by the council and houſe of repreſentatives of Maſſa. 
chuſet's Bay, for incorporating- and- eftabliſhing a ſociety for the cul- 
tivation and promotion of the arts and ſciences. it is entitled, „The 


named in the act; and they were never to be more than two hundred, 
nor leſs than forty, It was declared in the act, that the end and deſign 
of the inſtitution of the ſaid academy, was to promote and encourage 
the knowledge of the antiquities of America, and of the natural hiſtory 
of the country; and to determine the uſes to which its various natural 
pi oductions might be applied; to promote and encourage medicinal dif. 
coveries ; mathematical diſquiſitions ; philoſophical inquiries and ex- 
periments; aſtronomical, meteorological, and geographical obſervations; 
and improvements in agriculture, arts, manufactures, and commerce: 
and, in ſhort, to cultivate every art and ſcience, which might tend to ad- 
vance the intereſt, honour, dignity, and happineſs, of a free, independent, 
and virtuous people. eee 8 


— 
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NEW YORK. 
SITUATION AND e 


Miles. Degrees. $q. Miles. 
Length 3 50 40 and 45 north latitude: | 
Breadth 300.3 We 1 72 and 76 welt longitude. 1 2525 


EW YORK is bounded on the South and South- 

weſt by Hudſon's and Delaware rivers, which. di- 
vide it from New Jerſey and Peanſylvania; on the Eaſt and North-caſt 
by New England and the Atlantic Ocean; and on the North-weſt by 
Canada. . e N 

This province, including the iſland of New Vork, Long Iſland, and 
Staten Iſland, is divided into the ſixteen following counties: | 


BouNDARIES.] 


Counties. | Chief 'Towns. | 


IT : . | ; Fe ] t. 
New Vork „ : Nzw Yorx, | ets = jou 8 
Albany e hy 


Counties: 


es. 
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| Counties, Chief Towns. 
Weſt Cheſler — — Bedford, White plains 
King's — — Flatbuſh, Brooklyn 
Queens — — .. Jamaica 
Suffolk — — aſt Hampton, Huntingdon 
Richmond — — Richmond | 
* Columbia — — Hudſon, Kinderhoo 
Waſhington — — Salem oy 
* Clinton — — Platſburg 


Montgomery . = 8 
+ Cumberland — — Jone 
+ Glouceſter — — None 


Rivexs.] The principal of theſe are Hudſon's and the Mohawk; the 
former abounds with excellent harbours, and is well ſtored with great 
variety of fiſh ; on this the cities of New York and Albany are-fituated. 

The tide flows a few miles above Albany, which is 600 miles from 
New York, It is navigable for ſloops of 80 tuns to Albany, and for 
ſhips to Hudſon. About 60 miles above New York the water becomes 
freſh.. The river is ſtored with'a variety of fiſh, which renders a ſummer 

fage to Albany delightful and amuſing to thoſe who are fond of angling}. 

n the Mohawk is a large cataract, called the Cohoes, the water of 
which is ſaid to fall 30 feet perpendicular; but including the deſcent 
above, the fall is as much as 60 or 50 feet, where the river is a quarter 
of a mile in breadth, _ CEE | | 

CAP Es, ] Theſe are Cape May on the Eaſt entrance of Delaware river; 
Sandy-Hook, near the entrance of Raritan river; and Montock Point, at 
the Eaſt end of Long Iſland.” * 

CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCE,] This province, lying to the South 
of New England, enjoys a more happy temperature of climate. The 
air is very healthy, -and agrees well with all conſtitutions. The face of 
the country, reſembling that of the other Britiſh American colonies, is 
low, flat, and marſhv towards the ſea. As you recede from the coaſt, 
the eye is entertained with the gradual ſwelling of hills, which become 
large in proportion as you advance into the country. The ſoil is extremely 
fertile, producing wheat, rye, Indian corn, oats, barley, flax, and fruits, 
in great abundance and perfection. The timber is much the ſame with 
that of New England. A great deal of iron is found here. 

CiTIEs, POPULATION, AND COMMERCE.] The city of New York 
ſtands on the ſouth-weſt end of York-ifland, which is twelve miles long, 
and near three in breadth, extremely well ſituated for trade, at the mouth 
of Hudſon's river, where it is three miles broad, and proves a noble con- 
veyance from Albany and many other inland towns towards Canada, and 
the lakes. This city is. in length above a mile, and its mean breadth a 
quarter of a mile. This city and harbour are defended by a fort and 
battery: in the fort is a ſpacious manſion-houſe for the uſe of the gover- 
nor. Many of the houſes are very elegant; and the city though jirregu- 
larly built, affords a fine proſpet. A fourth part of the city was burnt 
down by ſome incendiaries in 1776, on the king's troops taking it. A 
great part of the inhabitants are deſcended ſiom the Dutch families, who 


* Theſe two r in 1786, when the above enumeration was 


made, and were included in ſom̃e of the other counties. See Morſe, ; 5 
| + Theſe counties are claimed by New York, but are within the limits and under the 
Joriſdictions of Vermont, + - ; | 5 f Bs; FEE 
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remained here after the ſurrender of the New Netherlands to the Eng · 
Tiſh, and the whole province in 1786 was calculated at 238,897, of which 
18,889 were blacks. The population for every ſquare mile, including the 
| Whole ſtate is only five, ſo that this ſtate is but a ninth part as papulous 

as Connecticut. But it is to be conſidered that Connecticut has no waſte 
lands, and not half the State of New Vork is ſettled“. : 

The city of Albany contains about 4000 inhabitants, collected from 
almoſt all parts of the Northern world. As great a variety of languages 
are ſpoken in Albany, as in any town in the United States. Adventurers 
in purſuit of wealth are led here by the advantages for trade which this 

lace affords. Situated on one of the fineſt rivers in the world, at the 

ead of floop-navigation, ſurrounded with a rich and extenſive back 
country, and the ſtore houſe of the trade to and from Canada, and the 
Lakes, it muſt floyriſh, and the inhabitants cannot but grow rich. 

The city of Hudſon however is their great rival, and has had the moſt 
rapid growth of any place in America, if we except Baltimore in Mary- 
land. It is 130 miſes north of New York. It was not begun tll the 
autumn of 17837. | 


The ſituation: of New York, with reſpect to foreign markets, has de- 
eidedly the preference to any of the ſtates. It has at all ſeaſons of the 
year a mort and eaſy acceſs to the ocean. It commands the trade of 2 
eat proportion of the beſt ſettled and beſt cultivated hors of the 
nited States. Ft has beerr ſuppoſed by gentlemen well informed, that 
more wealth is conveyed down Connecticut river, and through the Sound 
to New York, than down the Hudfon, This is not e as the 
banks of the Connecticut are more fertile and much thicker, and more 
extenſively ſettled than the banks of the Hudſon 1. The commodities 
in which they trade are wheat, flour, barley, oats, beef, and other kinds 
of animal food. Their markets are the ſame with thoſe which the 
New Englandeys uſe ; and the haye a fhare in the . 0 trade, 
and that which is earried en with the Spaniſh and French plantations, 
They uſed to take almoft the fame ſort of commodities: from England 
with the inhabitants. of Boſton. At an average of three years, their ex- 
rts were ſaid to amount to 526, oool. and their imports from Great 
ritain to 541,000], IAG : 
AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURES.) New York is at leaſt half a 
century behind her neighbours in New England, New Jerſey and Penn- 
fylvania, in point of improvement in agriculture and manufaQures. 
Among other reaſons for this deficiency, that of want of enterprize in 
the inhabitants is not the leaſt, Indeed their local AR have been 
fuch that they have grown rich without enterprize. Beſides lands have 
hitherto been cheap, and farms of courſe large, and it requires much leſs 
Ingenuity” to raiſe 1000 buſhels of wheat upon 60 acres of land, than to 
raiſe the ſame quantity upon 3o acres. So long, therefore, as the farmer 
in New York can have 60 acres of land to raiſe 1000 buſhels of wheat, he 
will never trouble himſelf to find out how he can raiſe the ſame quantity 
upon half the land. Tt is population alone that ſtamps a value upon 
lands, and Jays a foundation for high improvements in agriculture, When 
a man is obliged to maintain a family upon a ſmall farm, his invention 1s 
exerciſed to find out every improvement that may render it more pro- 
ductive. This appears to be the great reaſon why the lands on Delaware 
and Connecticut rivers produce to the farmer twice as much clear profit 


as lands in equal quantity, and of the ſame quality upon the Hudſon. 
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If the preceding obſervations be juſt, improvements will keep pace with 
population and the increaſing value of lands. 

mprovements in manufactures never precede, but invariably follow 
improvements in agriculture. This obſervation applies more particularly 
to the country. The on of New York contains a great number of 
people who are employed in the various branches of manufactures, viz, 
wheel carriages of all kinds, loaf ſugar, bread, beer, ſhoes and boots, 
ſadlery, cabinet work, cutlery, hats, clocks, watches, mathematical and 
muſical inſtruments, ſhips, and every_thing neceſſary for their equip- 
ment, a glaſs work and 2 iron works have been eſtabliſned *. 

RELIGION, AND LEARNING. ] It is ordained, by the late conſtitution of 
New York, that the free exerciſe and enjoyment of religious profeſſion 
and worſhip, without diſcrimination or preterence, ſhall for ever be allow- 
ed, within that ſtate, to ati mankind, N | 

A college was erefted in New Vork, by act of parliament, about the 
year 1755; but as the aſſembly was at that time divided into parties, it 
was formed on a cantradted plan, and has for that reaſon never met with 
the encouragement which might naturally be expected for a public ſemi- 
_ in fo populous a city. | 

ISTORY AND GOVERNMENT.] The Swedes and Dutch were the firſt 
Europeans who formed ſettlements on this part of the American coaſt, 
The tract claimed by the two nations extended from the 38th to the 
41ſt degree of latitude, and was called the New Netherlands, It con- 
tinued in their hands till the time of Charles II. who obtained it from 
them by right of conqueſt in 1664; and it was confirmed to the Engliſh 
by the rreaty of Breda, 1667. The New Netherlands were not long in 
our poſſeſſion before they were divided into ditferent provinces. New 
York took that name from the king's brother, James, duke of York, to 
whom the king granted it, with full powers of government, by letters 
patent, dated March 20, 1664. On James's 'acceſhon to the throne, the 
right to New York became veſted in the crown, and it became a royal 
government. The king appointed the governor and council; and the 
people, once in ſeven years, elected their repreſentatives to ſerve in general 
aſſemblies. Theſe three branches of the e (anſwering to thoſe of 
Great Britain), had power to make any laws not repugnant to thoſe of 
England; but, in order to their being valid, the royal aſſent to them was 
firſt to be obtained. 

By the conſtitution of the ſtate of New York, eſtabliſhed in 177, the 
ſupreme legiſlative power was veſted into two ſeparate and diſtinct bodies 
of men; the one to be called, The Aſſembly of the State of New Vork,“ 
to conſiſt of ſeventy members, annually choſen by ballot; and the other, 
« The Senate of the State of New York,” to conſiſt of twenty four for 
four years, who together are to form the legiſlature, and to meet once, at 
leaſt, in every year, for the diſpatch of buſineſs. The ſupreme executive 
power is to be veſted in a governor, who is to continue in office three years, 
affiſted by four counſellors, choſen by and from the ſenate. Every male 
inhabitant, of full age, who ſhall poſſes a ſreehold of the value of twenty 
pounds, or have rented a tenement of the yearly value of forty ſhillings, 
and been rated and have paid taxes to the ſtate for fix months preceding 
the day of election, is entitled to vote for members of the aſſembly ; but 
thoſe who vote for the governor, and the members of the ſenate, are to 
be poſſeſſed of frecholds of the value of one hundred pounds. The de- 
legates to the congreſs, the judges, &c. are to be choſen by ballot of the 
lenate and aſſembly. 

3 „ Morſe's American Geography. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT» 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 
Length 160 9 and 43 north lat. 
Breadth 60 between and 56 weſt long. 9 


ww 


BouxpDARTESs. ] EW JERSEY is bounded on the Weſt and South 
. 2 N weſt, by Delaware river and Bay; on the South- 
eaſt and Eaſt, by the Atlantic Ocean; and by the Sound which ſeparates 
Staten Iſland from the continent, and Hudſon's river, on the North. 


Diviſions, Counties. Chief Towns. 
f * (Middleſex 1 Perth Amboy and New Brunſwick 
Faſt Diviſion Monmouth | | Shrewſbury and Freehold 
nn erupt & Ugg 4 Elizabeth and Newark 
g e Somerſet i Boundbrook | 
Bergen | i Hakkenſak 
ſ Burlington 1 BURLINGTON, 497 5 12 9 
| Glouceſter 1 and Glouceſter 
| oh Salem Salem 
wie 2 hopes Cumberland . Hopewell, Bridgetown 
Cape May Nane 
5 Trenton 
Morris Morristown 
Suſſex Newtown 


R1vess.] Theſe are the Delaware, Raritan, and Paſſaick, on the latter 
of which is a remarkable cataract; the height of the rock from which 
the water falls is ſaid to be about 70 feet perpendicular, and the river 
there 80 yards broad. | . 

CLIMATE, $0IL, AND rRODUck.] The climate is much the ſame 
with that of New York; the ſoil is various, at leaſt one-fourth part of the 
province 1s barren, ſandy land, producing pines and cedars; the other parts 
in general are good, and produce wheat, barley, rye, Indian corn, &c. in 
great perfection. 

Hisrox v, GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, | New Jerſey is part of that 

CHIEF TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. vaſt tract of land, which we 
have obſerved was given by king Charles II. to his brother, ames duke 
of York; he ſold it, for a-valuable conſideration, to Lord Berkeley and 
Sir George Carteret (from which it received its preſent name, becauſe 
Sir George had eſtates in the iſland of Jerſey), and they again to others, 
who in the year 1702 made a ſurrender of the powers of government to 
queen Anne, which the accepted; after which it became a royal govern- 
ment. By an account publiſhed in 1765, the number of inhabitants ap- 
pears to have been about 100, ooo; but in 1784, a' cenſus of the inhabi- 
tants was made by order of the legiſlature, when they amounted to 
1:0,435, of which 10,501 were blacks. Of theſe blacks, 1939 only were 
flaves ; fe that the proportion of ſlaves to the whole of the inhabitants 5 
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the ſtate, is as one to ſeventy ſix. The population for every ſquare mile 
is eighteen “. 2 i | 
Perth- Amboy and Burlington were the ſeats eee the gover- 
nor generally refided in the latter, which is pleaſantly ſituated on the fine 
river Delaware, within twenty miles of Philadelphia. Both have been 
lately made free ports for twenty-five years. The former is as good a 
port as moſt on the continent; and the harbour is ſafe, and capacious 
enough to contain many large ſhips. —In Bergen county is a very valua- 
ble copper-mine. a 5 | 
By the new charter of rights eſtabliſhed by the. provincial congreſs, 
July 2, 1776, the government of New York is veſted in a governor, le- 
giſlative council, and general aſſembly. The members of the legiſlative 
council are to be freeholders, and worth at leaſt one thouſand pounds real 
and perſonal eſtate; and the members of the general aſſembly to be worth 
five hundred pounds All inhabitants worth fifty pounds are entitled ta 
yote for repreſentatives in council and afſembly, and for all other public 
officers. The election of the governor, legiſlative council, and general 
aſſembly, are to be annual; the governor, and lieutenant-governor to be 
choſen out of and by the aſſembly and council The judges of the 
ſupreme court are choſen for ſeven years, and the officers of the executive 
power for five years. | 
RELIGION AND TAKEN According to the preſent conſtitution of 
this province, all perſons are allowed to worſhip God in the manner that 
is moſt agreeable to their own conſciences; nor is any perſon obliged to 
pay tithes, taxes, or any other rates, for the purpoſe of building or re- 
pairing any other church or churches, for the maintenance of any mi- 
niſter or miniſtry, contrary to what he believes to be right, or has deli- 
berately or voluntarily engaged himſelf to perform. There is to be no 
eſtabliſhment of any one 3 ſect in this province, in preference to 
another; and no proteſtant inhabitants are to be denied the eajoymeat of 
any civil right, merely on account of their religious principles. | 
A college was eſtabliſhed at the town of Princeton, in this province, by 
governor Belcher, in 1746, and has a power of conferring the ſame'degrees 
as Oxford or Cambridge. There were generally, before the war between' 
Great Britain and the colonies, between 80 and 109 ſtudents here, who 
_ from all parts of the continent, ſome even from the extremities 
ot it. b 
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PENNSY.LVANIA AND DELAWARE. 


StruArloN AND EXTENT, 


Miles. Degrees. Sq Miles. 


T ength 300 \ 74 and 81 welt longitude. 
Breadth 240 between / 39 and 44 north latitude, 1 


. Bounbarres.] Be by the country of the Iroquois, or Five 


Nations, on the North; by Delaware river, which. 


divides it from the Jerſeys, on the Eaſt ; and by Maryland, on the South, 
and Weſt. | | 
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The ſtate of PENNSYLVANIA contains the following counties: 


2 Counties. Chief Towns. 

n N. lat. 40. 
Philadelphia 55 tanie, W. long. 75. 30. 
Cheſter — — — Cheſter 6 
Bucks | — — — Newtown 
Berks —_ — Reading 
Northampton , — — Eaſton 

caſter — — Lancaſter 

York — — — Tecs 

8 eee — — Carliſle 

Montgomery — — Norriſton 
Dauphin — — — Louiſburg 
Luzerne — — Wilkſborough 
Northumberland —» — Sunbury 
Franklin — — — Chamberſtown 
Huntingdon — — Huntingdon - 
Weſtmoreland — — Greenſburg 
Fayette — — Union 
Waſhington — — Waſhington 
Allegany — — Pittſburg 


Bedford, a county weſtward of the mountains upon the Ohio, pur- 
chaſed from the Indians in 1768, by Mr. Penn, and eftabliſbed 
mn 1771. hd \ \ 


The Dx LAWARE ſtate is divided into three counties. 


Counties. Chief Towns. 
Neweaſtle . |  { Newcaſtle, Wilmington 
Kent and + on the Delaware { Dover 
Suſſex | Leweſtown, Milford 


which form a diſtinct ſtate and government, having a preſident, council 
of nine perſons,” and houſe of aſſembly of twenty-one repreſentatives: 
the judges and other officers of ſtate, civil and military, are choſen by 
the preſident and general aſſembly. 

Rivess.] The rivers are, Delaware, which is navigable for veſſels of one 
ſort or other, more than 200 miles above Philadelphia. The Suſquehanna 
and Schuylkill are alſo navigable a conſiderabſe way up the dountry. 
Theſe rivers, with the numerous bays and creeks in Delaware bay, capable 
of 1 the largeſt fleets, render this province admirably ſuited to 
carry on an inland and foreign trade. 

CLIMATE, AIR, SOIL, AND) The face of the country, air, ſoil, 

FACE OF THE COUNTRY. and produce, do not materially differ 
from thoſe of New York. If there be any difference, it is in favour of 
this province. The air is ſweet and clear. The winters continue from 
December till March, and are fo extremely cold and ſevere, that the river 
Delaware, though very broad, is often frozen over. The months of 
July, Auguſt, and September, are almoſt intolerably hot, but the country 
is refreſhed by frequent cold breezes. It may be remarked in general, 
that in all parts of the Britiſh plantations, from New York to the ſouthern 
extremity, the woods are full of wild vines of three or four ſpecies, all 
different from thoſe we have in Europe. But, whether from ſome fault in 
their nature, or in the climate, or the foil where they grow, or, what 3 
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PULATION, CHIEF rowxs, AND COMMERCE.) der the name of the 
New Netherlands, was originally poſſefſed by the Dutch and Swedes. 
When theſe nations, however, were expelled from New York by the 
Engliſh, admiral Penn, who, in conjunction with Venables, had conquered 
the iſland of Jamaica (under the auſpices of Cromwell), being in 3 
with Charles II. obtained a promiſe of a grant of this country from that 
monarch, Upon the admiral's death, his fon, the celebrated quaker, 
availed himielf of this promiſe, and, after much court ſolicitation, ob- 
tained the performan'< of it. Though as an author and a divine, Mr. 
Penn be little known but to thoſe of his own perſuaſion, his reputation 
in a character no leſs reſpeQable is univerſal among all civilized nations. 
The circumſtances of the times engaged vaſt numbers to follow him into 
his new ſettlement, to avoid the eee to which the quakers, like 
other ſectaries, were then expoſed ; but it was to his own, wiſdom and 
ability that they are indebted for that charter of privileges, which placed 
this colony on ſo reſpectable a footing. Civit and religious liberty, in 
the utmoſt latitude, was laid down by that great man, as the chief and 
only foundation of all his inſtitutions. - Chriſtians of all denominations 
might not only live unmoleſted, but have a ſhare in the government of 
the colony. No laws could be made but by the conſent of the inhabitants 
—Even matters of benevolence, to which the laws of few nations have 
extended, were by Penn ſubje&ed to regulations. The affairs of widows 
and orphans were to be inquired into by a court conſtituted for that pur- 
poſe. The cauſes between man and man were not to be ſubjected to the 
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delay and chicanery of the law, but decided by wiſe and honeſt arbitrators. 


His benevolence and generoſity extended alſo to the Indian nations; 
inſtead of taking immediate advantage of his patent, he purchaſed of theſe 
people the lands he had obtained by his grant, judging that the original 
property, and eldeſt right, was veſted in them. William Penn, in ſhort, 
had he been a native of Greece, would have had his ſtatue placed next 
to thoſe of Solon and Lycurgus. His laws, founded on the ſolid baſis of 
equity, ſtill maintain their force; and as a proof of their effects, it is only 
neceſſary to mention that land was lately granted at twelve pounds an 
hundred acres, with a quit-rent of four ſhillings reſerved: whereas the 
terms on which it was formerly granted, were at N pounds the thou- 
fand acres, with one ſhilling quit- rent for every hundr 
delphia, before the commencement of the war with the mother-country, 
land rented at twenty ſhillings the acre; andeven at ſeveral miles diſtance 
from that city, ſold at twenty years purchaſe. | | 
In ſome years, more people tranſported themſelves into Pennſylvania, 
than into all the other ſettlements together. Upon the principal rivers 
ſettlements are made, and the country has been cultivated 159 miles 


' Above Philadelphia. In the grand convention, which was held in Phila- 


delphia, in the ſummer of 1787, the inhabitants of Penaſylvania were 
reckoned at 360,000, It is probable they are now more numerous, per- 
haps 400,000, If we fix them at this, the population for every ons 
: | mile 


ed, Near Phila- 
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mile will be only nine ; by which it appears that Pennſylvania is only 
one-fifth as populous as Connecticut. | | 
But Connecticut was ſettled nearly half a century before Pennſylvania; 
fo that in order to do juſtice to Pennſylvania in the compariſon, we muſt 
anticipate her probable population fifty years hence *, The people are 
hardy, induſtrious, and moſt of them ſubſtantial, though but few of the 
landed people can be conſidered as rich; but hefore the commencement 
of the civil war, they were all well lodged, well fed, and, for their con- 
dition, well clad; a this at the more eaſy rate, as the inferior people 
manufactured moſt of their own wear, both linens and woollens. 
This RE Ore any very conſiderable towns, ſuch as German- 
Town, Cheſter, Oxford, Radnor, all of which, in any other colony, would 
deſerve being taken notice of more particularly. But here thecity of Phi- 
ladelphia, which is beautiful beyond any city in America, and in regu- 
larity unequalled by any in Europe, totally eclipſes the reſt, and deſerves 
dur chief attention. It was built after the plan of the famous Penn, the 
founder and legiſlator of this colony. It is fituated 100 miles from the 
ſea, between two navigable rivers, the Delaware, where it is above a mile 
in breadth on the north, and the Schuylkill, on the ſouth, which it unites, 
as it were, by running in a line of two miles between them. The whole 
town, when the original 18 can be my executed, 1s in this manner : 
every quarter of the city forms a ſquare of eight acres, and almoſt in the 
centre of it is a ſquare of ten acres, ſurrounded by the town-honſe, and 
other public buildings. The High-ſtreet is 100 feet wide, and runs the 
whole breadth of the town: parallel to it run nineteen other ſtreets, 
which are croſſed by eight more at right angles, all of them 30 feet wide, 
and communicating with canals from the two rivers, which add not only 
to the beauty, but to the wholeſomeneſs of the city. According to the 
original plan, every man in poſſeſſion of 1000 acres in the province, had 
is houſe either in one of the fronts, facing the rivers, or in the High 
. ſtreet, running from the middle of one front to the middle of the other. 
Every owner of 5000 acres, beſides the above-mentioned privilege, was 
entitled to have an acre of ground in the front of the houſe, and all others 
might have half an acre for gardens and court yards The proprietor's 
ſeat, which is the uſual plack of the governor's reſidence, and is about a 
mile above the town, is the firſt private building, both for magnificence 
and fituation, in all Britiſn America. The barracks for the troops, the 
market, and other public buildings, are proportionably grand. The quays 
are ſpacious and fine; and the principal quay is 200 feet wide. | 

There were in this city a great number of very wealthy merchants ; 
which is no way ſurpriſing, when we conſider the great trade which it 
car: ied on with the Engliſh, Spaniſh, French, and Duteh colonies in 
Anicrica; with the Azores, the Canaries, and the Madeira iſlands; with 
Great Pritzin and Ireland, with Spain, Portugal, and Holland. Beſides 
the Invian trade, and the quantity of grain, proviſions, and all kinds of 
the prodoce of this province, which is brought down the rivers upon 
which this city is fo, commodioully ſituated, the Germans, who are ſet- 
tied in the interior parts of this province, employ ſeveral hundred wag- 
gons, drawn each by four horſes, in bringing the product of their farms 
to this warket. In the year 1549, zg veſſels entered inwards at this port, 
and 201 cleared outwards ; but in the year 1986, the number of veſſels 
entered at the cuſtom- houſe was 910. | 

be commodities formerly exported into Pennſylvania, at an average of 
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three years, amounted to the value of 611, ol. Thoſe exported to 
Great Britain and other markets, befides timber, ſhips built for ſale, cop- 
r ore, and iron in pigs and bars, conſiſted of grain, flour, and many 


jorts of animal food; and at an average of three years, were calculated 


at 705, ool. Since the colony's independence, the new duty upon im- 
rte& goods of two and a half per cent. ad walorem produced from the 
iſt March to the firſt December 1784, 132,0091. in Philadelphia, which 
correſponds to an importation of 3,168,000]. | | 8775 
There was an academy eſtabliſhed at Phil: delphia, which has been great- 
ly encouraged by contributions from England and Scotland, and which, 
before the civil war broke out, bid fair to become a bright ſeminary of 
learning. It is now ſtiſed an UNIVERSIT vH; its funds were partly given 
by the ſtate, and partly taken from the old college. And in 1787 a col- 
lege was founded at Lancaſter, and, in honour to Dr. Franklin, called 
Franklin-College. 0 


. 


© Beſides ſeveral other very improving inftitutions in this city, there is 


one which deſerves a particular notice, which is TE AMERICAN PRILo- 
$0PHICAL SOCIETY, HELD AT PHILADELPHIA, FOR PROMOTING U8E- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE, This ſociety was formed January 2, 1969, by the 
union of two other literary ſocieties that had ſubſiſted for ſome time in 
Philadelphia; and were created one body corporate and politic, with ſuch 
powers, privileges, and immunities as are neceſſary for anſwering the 
valuable purpoſes which the ſociety had originally in view, by a charter, 
granted by the commonwealth of Pennſylvania, on the 1 5th of March, 
1780. This ſociety has already publiſhed twq very valuable volumes of 
their tranſactions, one in 1771, the other in 1786. In't771,'this ſociety 
conſiſted of nearly zoo members; and upwards of 120 have ſince been 
added; a large proportion of which are foreigners of the firſt diſtinction 
in Europe. This is an evidence of the increaſing reſpectability and im- 
provement of the ſoctety. TX ; 

It was in Philadelphia that the general congreſs of America met in Sep- 
tember 1974; and their meetings/ continued to be chiefly. held there, till - 
the king's troops made themſelves maſters of that city. on the 26th of 
September 1777. But in June 1778, the Britiſh troops retreated to New 
York, and Philadelphia again became the reſidence of the congreſs. 

In 1776, the repreſentatives of the freemen'of * Pennſylvania met in a 
general convention at Philadephia, and agreed upon the plan of a new 
conſtitution of government for that colony. They determined, that the 
commonwealth, or ſtate of Pennſylvania, ſhould be governed hereafter by 
an aſſembly of the repreſentatives of the freemen of the ſame, and a pre- 
ſident and council. That the ſupreme legiſlative. power ſhould be veſted 
in a houſe of repreſentatives of the freemen of the commonwealth or ſtate 
of Pennſylvania. That the ſupreme executive power ſhould be veſted in 
a preſident and council of twelve. That every freeman of twenty-one 
years of age, having reſided in Pennſylvania one year before the day of 
election for repreſentatives, and paid public taxes during that time, ſhould 
enjoy the right of an elector; and that the ſons of freeholders, of twenty- 
one years of age, ſhould be entitled to vote, although they had not paid 
taxes. That the houſe of repreſentatives of the freemen of this common- 
wealth ſhould conſiſt of perſons moſt noted for wiſdom and virtue, to be 
choſen by the freemen of every city and county of this commonwealth re- 
ſpectively. And that no — 2 ſhould be elected, unleſs he had reſided 
in the city or county for which he ſhould be choſen two years before the 
election; and that no member, while he continued ſach, ſhould hold apy 


ether office, except iu the militia. That no perſon ſhould be 3 of 
2 a 8 ing 
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being elected a member to ſerve in the houſe of repreſentatives of the 
freemen of this commonwealth more than four years in ſeven. That the 
members of the houſe of repreſentatives ſhould be choſen annually by 
ballot, and ſhould be ſtyled, , The general aſſembly of repreſentatives 
of the freemen of Pennſylvauiz,”* and ſhould have power to chooſe their 
ſpeaker, the treaſurer of the ſtate, and their other officers, to prepare 
bills and enact them into 1:ws, to redreſs grievances, impeach. ſtate cri- 
minals, and have all other powers neceſſary for the legiſlature of a free 
Rate or commonwealth. That delagates to repreſent Pennſylvania in con- 
greſs ſhould be annvally choſen by ballot, in the general aſſembly of re. 
prefentatives, That the ſupreme executive council of. this ſtate ſhould 
confiſt of twelve perſons, to be choſen by the freemen of Philadelphia, 
and the ſeveral comities of Pennſylvania. - That a preſident, and vice- 
pre ſidènt of this council, ſhould be choſen annually. That the preſident, 
and in his abſence the vice-preſident, and the council, five of whom are 
fo be a 3 ſhould have power to appoint and commiſſiouate judges, 
naval officers, judge of the admiralty, attorney -general, and other officers 
civil and military, That the preſident ihall be commander in chief of the 
forces of the ſtate, but ſhall not command in perſon, except adviſed there- 
to by the council, and then only ſo long as they ſhal! approve. That all 
trials ſhall be by jury; and that freedom of ſpeech, and of the preſs, fall 
not be reſtrained, That all perſons in public offices ſhould declare their 
belief in one God, and creator, and governor of the univerſe, the re- 
warder of the good, and the puniſher of the wicked; and alſo acknow- 
ledge the Scriptures of the Otd and New Teſtament to be given by di- 
vine inſpiration. A variety of other particulars were alſo contained in 
this plan of government; wherein it was likewiſe determined, that the 
freemen of this commonwealth; and their ſons, ſhould be trained and 
armed for its defence, under ſuch regulations, reſtrictions, and exceptions, 
as the general aſſembly ſhould þy law dire, preſerving always to the peo- 
ple the right of chooſing their colonel, and all commiſſioned. officers under 
that rank, in ſuch manner and as often as by the ſaid laws ſhould be di- 
refed. Two perſons alfo are to be choſen by ballot every year for each 
county and city, by the freemen, to be called the ( Council of Cenſors,“ 
who are to examine into the conduct of the legiſlative and executive 
powers. a 
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of SITVATION AND EXTENT, 
Miles. Degrees. 8g. Miles, 
Length 140 9c and 80 weſt longitude. 


Breadth 13 5 Deen 137 and 40 north latitude. | 12,000 


BouNpaARres.)] 'OUNDED by Pennſylvania, on the North; by an- 
! other part of Pennſylvania, and the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the Eaſt; by Virginia, on the South; and by the Apalachian moun- 
tains on the Weſt. | | ; 

Maryland is divided into two parts by the bay of Cheſapeak, viz. 1. 
The eaſtern; and 3. The weſtern divition, Divi a 
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Divyion Counties, Chief Towns, 
Worceſter m—? Princeſs Anne 
| 2 Somerſet — I Snow Hill 
The Eaſt diviſion | Dorſet »—— | | Dorſet, or Dorcheſigp 
contains the coun- Talbot — + < Oxford 
ties of Cecil — os 
Queen Anne's —— | | Queen's Town 
Kent 1 Cheſter. 
Carolina 1 1 
St. 's St. M . 
Charles? | 7 Briſtol ? 
Prince George Maſterkout 
| Calvert Abington 
1 Arundel I AnnaroLis, W. Ion, 
The Weſt diviſion 3. 76-80. N. lat. 39. 
contains Baltimore | | Baltimore , 
Frederic 5 
Waſhington 4 
Montgomery | 
({ Hartford . 


Rivzns,)] This country is indented with a vaſt number of navigable 
creeks and rivers, The chief are Patowmac, Pocomoac, Patuxent, Chep+ 
tonk, Severn, and Saſſafras 

Fact or THE COUNTRY, = In theſe particulars this province 

SOIL, AND PRODUCE. has nothing remarkable by which it 
may be diſtinguiſhed, from thoſe already deſcribed; The hills in the in- 
land country are of ſo eaſy aſcent, that they rather ſeem an artificial than 
a natural production. The climate is generally mild and agreeably ſuited 
to agricultural productions, and a great variety of fruit trees. In the 
interior hilly country the inhabitants are healthy; but in the flat country, 
in the neighbourhood of the marſhes and ſtagnant waters, they are, as in 
the other ſouthern ſtates ſubject to intermittents. The vaſt number of 
rivers diffuſes fertility through the ſoil, which is admirably adapted to 
the rearing of tobacco, and wheat which are the ſtaple commodities of that 
country; . Indian corn and grain &c. 

PoPULATION AND COMMERCE.] The number of Inhabitants includ- 
ing the negroes is eſtimated at 254450, which is eighteen for every ſquare 
mile The commerce of Maryland depends on the ſame principles with 
that of Virginia, and is ſo cloſely connected with it, that any ſeparation 
of them would rather confuſe than inſtruct. It will be conſidered there+ 
fore under that head. 

HreroRy AND GOVERNMENT.] It ſeems as if all the provinces of 
North America were planted from motives of religion. Maryland, like 
thoſe we have formerly deſcribed, owes its-ſettlement to religious conſi- 
derations. As they however were peopled by proteſtants, Maryland 
was originally planted by Roman catholics. This ſect, towards the 
cloſe of Charles the Firſt's reign, was the object of great hatred to 
the bulk of the Engliſh nation; and the laws in force againſt the 
Papiſts were executed with great ſeverity. This in part aroſe from 
an opinion, that the court was too favourably diſpoſed towards this form 
of religion. It is certain, that many marks of favour were conferred on 
the Roman catholics. Lord Baltimore was one of the moſt eminent, in 


great favour with the court, and on that account moſt odious to the 
generality 
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generality of Engliſhmen. This nobleman, in 1632, obtained a grant from 
harles of that country, vhich formerly was conſidered as a part of Virgi. 
nia, but was now called Maryland, in honour of queen Henrietta Mary, 
daughter to Henry TV of France, and ſpouſe to ing Charles. The year 
following about 200 popiſh families, ſome of conſiderable diſtinction, em- 
barked with lord Baltimore, to enter into poſſeſſion of this new territory, 
Theſe ſettlers, who had that liberality and good breeding which diftin. 
guiſh gentlemen of every religion, bought Geir lands at an eaſy price 
from the native Indians; they even lived with them for ſome time in the 
fame city; and the ſame harmony continued to ſubſiſt between the two 
nations, until the Indians were impoſed on by the malicious inſinuations 
of . ſome planters in Virginia, who envied the proſperity of this popiſh 
colony, and inflamed the Indians againſt them by ill-grounded reports, 
ſuch as were ſufficient to ſtif up the refentment of men naturally jea- 
lous, and who from experience had reaſon to be fo. Thecolony, however, 
was not wanting to its own ſafety on this occaſion. Though they con- 
tinued their friendly intercourſe with the natives, they took care to ere a 
fort, and to uſe every other precaution for their defence againſt ſudden 
hoſtilities; the defeat of this attempt gave a new ſpring to the activity of 
this plantation, which! was likewiſe receiving frequent reinforcements 
from England of thoſe who found themſelves in danger by the approach- 
ing revolution. But during the prote&orſhip of Cromwell, every thing 
was-overturned in Maryland. Baltimore, was deprived of his rights; 
and a new governor, appointed by the protector, ſubſtituted in his room. 
At the Reſtoration, however, the property of this province reverted to its 
natural poſſeſſor. Baltimore was reinſtated in his rights, and fully diſco- 
rered how well he deſerved to be ſo. He eſtabliſhed a perfect toleration 
in all religious matters: the colony increaſed and flouriſned, and diſſen- 
ters of all denominations, allured by the proſpect of gain, flocked into 
Maryland. But the tyrannical government of James IT. again deprived 
this noble family of their poſſeſſion, acquired by royal bounty, and im- 
ed by much care and expence. | 

At the Revolution lord Baltimore was again reſtored to all the profits 
af the government, though not to the right of governing, which could 
not conſiſtently be conferred ona Roman catholic. But after the family 
changed their religion, they obtained the power as well as the intereſt. 
The government of this country exactly reſembled that in Virginia, 
except that the governor was appointed by the proprietors, and only 
confirmed by the crowu. The government of Maryland is now veſted 
in a governor, ſenate of 15, and houſe of delegates, all which are to be 
choſen annually. The governor is to be elected by ballot, by the ſenate 
and houſe of delegates. All freemen above twenty-one years of age, 
having a freehold of fifty acres, or property to the value of thirty 
pounds, have a right of — in the election of delegates, which is 
»1Ta ,,, All perſons appointed to any office of profit or truſt, are ts 
ſubſcribe a declaration of their belief in the Chriſtian religion. 

In 1788, a college was founded at Cheſter town in this province, under 
the name of V aſbingtun College, in honour of general Waſhington 
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$1TUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles, 


Length 7 4 ee { 


Breadth 240 


BoUNDARIES.] 


Degrees. 
75 and go weft longitude 
30 and 40 north latitude ; 80,000 


84. Miles, 


OUNDED by the river Potowmac, which divides it 


from Maryland, en the North-eaft ; by the Atlan. 
tic ocean, on the Laſt; by Carolina, on the South; and the river Miſ- 


ſiſippi, on the Weſt. 


It may be divided into 75 counties, of y 
tation. Of theſe 35 are on the tide waters, 


unequal ſize and popu- 
in that parallel; 23 are 


in the midlands, between the tide waters, and blue ridge of mountains; 


8 between the blue ridge and Allegany; and $ weftw 


of the Allegany, 


TheTollowing table is taken from Morſe's American Geography. 


Counties. 


Lincoln 
| energy 
ayette 
Weſtward of . . 
the Allegany. onongalia 
1 | Monrgone 


Situation. 


Montgomery 


Green-briar 


Hampfhire . 


Berkley 
Between the Frederick 


Allegany and Shenando 


Blue Ridge. Auguſta 


Rockbridge 
Botetourt 
udoun 
Fauquier ' 
Culpeper 
Spotſylvania 


| Between the — 


Blue Ridve * Eoui 
and Tide Wa- Goochland 


Fluvanna 
8 Albemarle 
Amberſt 
Buckingham 
| Bedfo 


Henry 


Rockingham 


Counties. 
IDinwiddie 
| | . e 
rince George 
| Between James | Sy 3 
river and Ca- 4 Suſſex 
rolina. Southampton 
Ifle of Wight 
Nanſemond 
I Norfolk 
| | Princeſs Anne 
F Henrico 
Hanover 
New Kent 
Between James Charles City 
and York ri- Jams City 
vers. illiamſburg 
N 


Situation. 


Bur by. 

ng a 

Eſſex n 
Middleſex 
Glouceſter 


3H e Situation, 
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Situation. Counties. Situation. Counties. 
| Pittſylvania F Fairfax 
Halifax gf | Prince William 
Charlotte | Bet R Stafford 
Between the | Prince Edward. 8 King George 
Blue Ridge Cumberland P. 2 * Richmond 
and Tide Wa- ö Powhatan 1 * Weſtmoreland 
ters - Amelia 18 Northumberland 
1 33 F Lancaſter 
| Mecklenber | Accomac 
. Brunſwick 5 | 1 Shore. | Northampton 
, | 
Carts, 


BAYS, AND RIVERS.] In failing to 5 or Maryland, 

you paſs a ſtrait between two points of land, called the Capes of Virg. 
nia, which opens. a paſſage into the bay of Cheſapeak, one of the largeſt 
and ſafeſt in the whole world ; for it enters the country near zoo miles 
from the ſouth, to the north, is about 18 miles broad for a conſiderable 
way, and ſeven where it is the narroweſt, the waters in moſt places bein 
nine fathoms deep. This bay, through its whole extent, receives a val 
number of navigable rivers from the fidgs of both Maryland and Virginia. 
From the atter, beſides others of leſs note, it receives James River, York 
River, the Rappahannock, and the Potowmac : theſe are not only navi- 
gable for large ſhips into the heart of the country, hut have fo many 
creeks, and receive ſuch a number of ſmaller navigable rivers, that Vir- 
ginia is without all manner of doubt the country in the world of all others 
of the moſt convenient navigation. It has been obſerved, and the 
obſervation is not exaggerated, that every planter has a river at. bis 
. ; 

Face oF THE COUNTRY.] The whole face of this country is ſo ex- 
tremely low towards the ſea, that you are very near the ſhure before you 
can diſtover land from the maſt-head. The lofty trees, which cover the 
ſoil, gradually riſe as it were from the ocean, and afford an enchanting 
proſpect. You travel 100 miles into the country, without meeting with 
a hill, which is nothing uncommon on this extenſive coaſt of North 
America. £2 keg * | | 

Alx AND CLIMATE.] In ſummer the heats here are exceſſive, though 

not without refreſhing breezes from the ſea. The weather is change- 
able, and the changes ſudden and violent. Their winter froſts come 
on without the leaſt warning. To a warm day there ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeds ſuch. an intenſe cold in. the evening, as to freeze over the largeſt 
Tiverss 

The air and ſeaſons here depend very much upon the wind, as to heat 
and cald, 'dryneſs and moiſture. In winter they have a fine clear air, 
and dry, which Tenders it very pleaſant. Their ſpring is about a month 
earlier than in England; in April they have frequent rains; in May and 
June, the heat increaſes x and the ſummer is much like ours, being re. 
freſhed with gentle breezes from the ſea, that riſe about nine o'clock, and 
decreaſe or increaſe as the ſun piſes or falls. In July and Auguſt thefe 
breezes ceaſe, and the air becomes ſtagnant, and violentiy hot; in Septem- 
ber the weather generally changes, when they have heavy and frequent 
rains, which occafion all the train of diſeaſes incident to a moiſt climate, 
particularly agues and intermitting fevers. They have frequent thunder 
and lightning, but it rarely does any miſchief | 

Soll AND PRODUCE.] Towards the ſea ſhore and the banks of the 
e | FR - r1vers, 
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rivers, the if of Virginia confiſts of a dark rich mould, which; with- 
out manure, returns plentifully whatever is committed to it. At a diſtance 
from the water there is a lightneſs and ſandineſs in the ſoil, which, how. 
ever, is of a generous nature, and helped by a kindly fun, yields corn and 
tobacco extremely well. | 

From what has been ſaid of the ſoi} and climate, it is eaſy to infer the 
variety and perfection of the vegetable productions of this country. The 
foreſts are covered with all ſorts of lofty trees; and no underwood or 
buſhes grow beneath; ſo that people travel with eaſe through the foreſts 
on horſeback, under a fine ſhade to defend them from the ſun; the plains 
are enamelled with flowers and flowering ſhrubs of the richeſt colours and 
moſt fragrant ſcent, Silk grows ſpontaneous in many places, the fibres of 
which are as ſtrong as hemp. Medicinal herbs and roots, particularly the 
ſnake-root, and the ginſeng of the Chineſe, are here in great plenty. 
There is no fort of grain but 8 5 be cultivated to advantage: The in- 
habitants, however, are ſo engroſſed with the culture of the tobacco- plant, 
that they think if corn ſufficient for their ſupport can be reared, they do 
enough in this way, But flax and hemp are produced, not only for their 
own conſumption, but for exportation, though not in ſuch quantities as 
might be expected from the nature of the ſoil, admirably fitted for pro- 

ducing this commodity. | | 

Anais.) We ſhall here obſerve, that there were neither horſes, cows, 

eep, nor hogs in America, before they were carried thither by the Eu- 
ropeans ; but now they are multiplied ſo extremely, that many of them, 
particularly in Virginia, and the ſouthern'colonies, run wild. Before the 
war between Great Britain and the colonies, beef and pork were ſold here 
from one penny to two-pence a pound; their fatteſt pullets at ſix-pence 
a-piece; chickens at three or four ſhillings a dozen; geeſe at ten-pence ; 
and turkeys at eighteen-pence a- piece. But fiſh and wild fowl were till 
cheaper in the ſeaſon, and deer were ſold from five to ten ſhillings a- piece. 
This eſtimate may ſerve for the other American colonies, where pr | 
were equally plentiful and cheap, and in ſome ſtill lower. Beſides the 
animals tranſported from Europe, thoſe natural to the country are deer, 
vf which there are great numbers, a ſort of panther or tyger, bears, wolves, 
foxes, and racoons. Here is likewiſe that ſingular animal, called the 
opoſſum, which ſeems to be the wood-rat mentioned by Charlevoix, in his 
hiſtory of Canada. It is about the fize of a cat; and beſides the bel] 
common to it with other animals, it has another peculiar to itfelf, and whic 
hangs beneath the former. This belly has a large aperture, towards the 
hinder legs, which diſcovers a large number of teats on the uſual parts of 
the common belly. Upon theſe, when the female of this creature con- 
ceives, the young are formed, and there they hang like fruit upon the 
ſtalk, until they grow in bulk and weight to the appointed ſize ; when 
they drop off, and are recieved into the falſe belly, from which they go out 
at pleaſure, and in which they take refuge when any danger threatens 
them. In Virginia there are all ſorts of tame and wild fowl. They have 
the nightingale, whoſe plumage is crimſon and blue ; the mocking-bird, 
thought to excel all others in his own note, and including that of every 
one ; the humming-bird, the ſmalleſt of all the winged creation, and 
by far the moſt beautiful, all arrayed in ſcarlet, green, and gold. It 
fips the dew from the flowers, which is all its nouriſhment, and is too deli. 
cate to be brought alive into England. 

CHARacTER, MANNERS, CUSTOMS.) Virginia has produced ſome of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed and influential men that have been active in effect- 
ing the late grand and important revolution in America, Her political 
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and military character will rank among the firſt in e hiſtory: 
But. it is to be obſerved, that this character has been obtained for eh 
Virginians by a few eminent men, who have taken the lead in all thei; 
ublic tranſactions, and who, in ſhort, govern Virginia; for the great 
y of the people do not concern themſelves with politics, ſo that their 
government, though nominally republican, is, in fact, oligarchal, or 
ariſtocratical. | 
Several travellers give but a very indifferent account of the generality 
of the people of this province. The young men, obſerves one, generally 
TREpRIOgs are gamblers, cock-fighters, and horfe-jockies. The inge. 
nuity of a Locke, or the diſcoveries bf a Newton, are conſidered as infi- 
nitely inferior to the accompliſhments of him, who is expert in the ma. 
nagement of a cock-fight, or dexterous in manceuvring at a horſe-race. 
A ſpirit for literary enquiries, if not altogether confined. to a few, is, 
among the body of the people, evidently ſubordinate to a ſpirit of gam- 
ing and: barbarqus ſports. At almoſt every tavern or ordinary, on the 
public road, there is a billiard-table, a backgammon-table, cards, aud 
other implements for various games. To theſe public-houfes the gamb 
ling gentry in the neighbourhood reſort to Ain time, which hangs heavily 
upon them; and at this buſineſs they are extremely expert, having been 
accuſtomed to it from their earlieſt youth. The paſſion for cock-fighting, 
a diverſion not only inbumanly barbarqus, but infinitely. beneath the dig- 
nity of a man of ſenſe, is ſo predominant, that they even advertize their 
matches in the public papers *.” This diſſipation of manners is the con. 
ſtequence of indolence and luxury, which are the fruit of African ſlavery. 
HisToRY, GOVERNMENT, POPULA - | This is the firſt country which 
TION, TOWNS, AND COMMERCE, | the Engliſh planted in America. 
We derived our right, not only to this, but to all our other ſettlements, 
as kgs been already obſerv:d, from the diſcovery of Scbaftian Cabot, who, 
in 1497 firſt made the northern continent of America, in the ſervice of 
Henry VII. of England. No attempts, however, were made to fettle i. 
till the reign of queen Elizabeth. It was then that Sir Walter Raleigh 
applied to court, and got together a company, which was compoſed of 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, and. ſevefal eminent merchants, wi agreed 
to open a trade, and ſettle a colony, iu that part of the world, which, in 
bonour of queen Elizabeth, he called Virginia. Towards the cloſe of the 
ſixteenth century, ſeveral attempts were made for ſettling this colony, be- 
fore any prayed ſucceſsful. The three firſt companies who ſailed into Vir- 
inia, periſfted through hunger and diſeaſes, or werecat off by the Indians. 
＋ he fourth was reduced to almoſt the ſame ſituation; and, being dwindled 
to a feeble remainder, had ſet fail for England, in deſpair of living in 
ſuch an uncultivated country, inhabited by ſuch hoſtile and warlike fa- 
vages. But in the mouth of Cheſapeak bay, they were met by lord De 
lawar, with a ſquadron loaded with proviſions, and with every thing ne- 
ceflary for their relief and defencg, At his perſuaſion they returned: by his 
advice, prudence, and ae n the internal goverument of the 
colony was ſettled within itſelf, and put on a reſpectabſe footing with re. 
gard to its enemies. This nobleman, who bad accepted the government of 
the unpromiling province of Virginia from the nobleſt motives, was com- 
elled, by the decayed ſtate of his health, to return into England. He 
[ft behind him, however, his ſon, as deputy ;. with Sir Thomas Gates, dir 
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* A traveller through Virginia obſerves, Three or four matches were ad vertiſed in the 
public urints at Williambburg ; and 1 was witazſs of Fur in the courſe of my warels from 
that to Port Royal. * . . | | 
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George Summers, the honourable George Piercy, and Mr, Newport, for. 
his 9.x 3 By them, James Town, 18 firſt Won built by che En iſh. 
in the New, World, was erected. The colony continued to. flouriſh, and 
the true ſources of its wealth began to be diſcoyered and improyed. The 
firſt ſettlers,” like thoſe of Maryland, were ge xerally perſons of conſidera - 
tion and diſtiuction. It remained a ſteady alt to the royal party during 
the troubles of Great Britain, Many of th cavahers, in danger at 


. 
: [2 


e 
%iome, took refuge here; and under the government of fir William Berke-. 
ley, held out for the crown, until the parliament, rather by ftratagem than 
force, reduced them, After the reftoration, there is nothing very inte- 
reſting in the hiſtory of this province. Soon after this time, a young gen- 
tleman, named Bacon, a lawyer, availing himſelf of ſome diſcontents in 
the colony, on account of reſtraints in trade, r 
ſet every thing in confuſon. His natural death, however, reſtored peace 
a unanimity; and the inhabitants of Virginia ceaſed to deftroy them- 

(elves. 8 eee E |; 
The government. ot this province was not at firſt adapted to the prin- 
<iples of the Eugliſh conſtitution, and to the enjoyment of that liberty to 
which a ſabje3 of Great Britain thinks himſelf. entitled in every part of 
the globe. It was governed by a goyernor add council, appointed by the, 
king of Great Britain, As.the inhabitants increaſed, the inconveniency, 
of this form became more grievous; and a new branch was added to the. 
conſtitution, by which the people, wha; had formerly no conſideration, 
were allowed to elect their repreſentativ: from each county, into which, 
this country is divided, with privileges re embling thaſe of the repreſenta- 
tives of the commons of England, Th is two hawfes, the upper and low-, 
er houſe of affembly, were formed. We houſe, which was before 
called the couneil, remained on its former footing ; its members were 
appointed, during plealure, by the crown; they were ſty led Hononrable, 
and anſweted in ſome meaſſire to the houſe of pecrs in the Bi itiſh conſti- 
tution. The lower houſe was the guardian of the people's liberties. 
thus, with a governor repreſenting the King, an upper and lower houle of 
aſſembly, this government bore a ftriking reſemblance to our own. When 
any bill had paſſed the two houſes, it came before the gayernor, who. gave, 
his aſſent or negattve as he thought proper. It now acquired t force, of 
a law, until it was tranſmitted to England. and his n 
known on that ſubject. The upper houſe of aſſembly acted not only as 
a part of the legiſlature, but 410 as prĩwy- council to the ernor, With- 
out whoſe concurrence he could do nothing af moment; it ſometimes act- 
ed as a court of chancery. A : 
The preſent government of this province as ſettled im convention at 
Williamburg, July 5th, 1976, is, that the legiſlature, executive, and 
judiciary departments be ſeparate and diſtinłt; that the houſe of dele- 
ae be choſen annually by the frechelders, two for each county, and 
r the dtſtrict of Weſt Auguſta; one repreſentative for the city of 
The ſenMe to confiſt of 24 mem- 
bers, alſo choſen by the freeholders of the ſtate, divided into 20 diftrits, 
he executive is a governor and privy-council of eight members, choſen 
annually by the joint ballot of the general aſſembly of the ſtate, who alſo 
choſe the delegates to congreſs, the judges and other law officers, preſident, 
treaſurer, ſecretary, &c. juſtices, fheritfs, and coroners, commiſſioned by 
the governor and council. 
e inhabitants of Virginia were eſtimated in 1782 at 567,614 3 of 
whom 270,762 are negroes. So much do they increaſe under the mild 
treatment they receive. In the very firſt ſeſſion after their independence 
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on Great Britain, the aſſembly paſſed a law for the perpetual prohibition 
of the importatjon of ſlaves. This will in ſome meaſure ſtop the increaſe 
of this' great political and moral evil, while the minds of men may be ri. 
pening for a complete emancipation of human nature.“ The inhabi. 
tants af 'Virgihia.are a cheerful, hoſpitable, and in general a well-bred 
people: forme of them are accuſed of vanity and oſtentation. Here are 
only two towns Which deſerve that name; the largeſt of which, and the 
capital of the province, is WILLIAM BURG, 37-12 N. lat. 76 48 W. long. 
containing about fixty houſes, and ſome ſpacious public buildings. It is 
about 340 miles from the mouth of Iames- river, and ſeven from James- 
town, 'which was formerly the capital, and before the pretent war, con- 
tained many taverns and public houſes, for the entertainment of ma- 
riners. York-town and Glouceſter. will ever be famous for the capture 
of Lord Cornwallis and his army. „FFT 

In the fallqwwing account of the commerce of Virginia, is alſo included 
that of Maryland. Theſe provinces were ſuppoſed to export, of tobacco 
alone, to the annual value of goSoodl. into Great Britain. This, at eight 
pounds per hogititad, makes the number of hogſheads amount to 963, o00. 
Of th ez it, is romputed} that about 13, 500 hogſheads were conſumed 
at home, the guty on which, at 261. rs. per hogſhead; came to 351,67 fl. 
the feaminfüg 82, 50 hogſheads,” were exported by our merchants ta 
the other countries of Europe, and their value returned to Great Bri- 
tain. The advantages of this trade appear by the bare mention of it 
It may not be improper to add, that this fingle branch . $30 fail 

of ſhips, and 7960 ſeumen. Noffonly our wealth, therefore, but the very 

ſinews of our natiqnal ſtrength were powerfully braced by it. The other 
commoditits of theſe colonies, of which naval ſtoręs, wheat, Indian corn, 
iron in pigs and Bars, are the moſt conſiderable, made the whole exporta- 


tion at an an f of three years, amount to 1,040,0001. The exports 
of Great Britain, the ſame as to our other colonies, at a like average, came 
oor 2-72 WU PTS, | 

Here is a college, founded by king William, called William and Mary 
college, who gave 2c00l.' card g and 20, ooo acres of land, with ee 
to purchaſe and hold lands to the value of 2000l. à year, and a duty of 
one penny per pound, on all tobacco exported to the other plantations. 
There is 4/ptelident, fix profeſſors, if other officers, who are named by 
the governôrs cr vilitors.'” The honourable Mr. Boyle made a very large 
donation to the college for the education df Indian children. The reſby- 
terian denomination 1 Chriſtians js the moſt numerous in this province; 
for though the firſt ſettlers were Epiſcbpalians, ye. through the indolence 
of the clergy, two-thirds of the people had become diſſenters at the com- 
mencement of the late revolution. a To: 
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Seas, BAYS, AND CaPEs.] The only ſea bordering on this country 
is that of the Atlantic Ocean; which is ſo ſhallow. gear, the, coaſt, that a 
ſhip of any great burden cannot approach it, except in ſome few places. 
There has not yet been found one good harbour in North Carolina; 
the beſt are thoſeè of Roanoke, at the mouth of Albemarle River, Pam- 
tico, and Cape Fear. In South Carolina, there are the harbours, of 
Winyaw, or George Town, Charles Town, and Port Royal. In 
Georgia, the mouths of the rivers Savannah and Alatamaha form good 
harbours. N | Ps | | | 

The moſt remarkable promontories are, Cape. Hatteras, in 35 deg. odd 
minutes north lat; Cape Fear to the ſouth of it, and Cape Carteret ſtill 
farther ſouth. 1215 1 cy 

CLIMATE AND. AIR, ] There is not any conſiderable. difference be- 
tween the climate of theſe countries. In general it agrees with that of 
Virginia; but where they differ, it is much to the advantage of Carolina. 
The ſummers, indeed, are of à more intenſe heat than in Virginia, but 
the winters are milder and ſhorter,, The climate of Carolina, like all 
American weather, is ſubject to ſudden tranfgions from heat to cold, and 
from cold to heat; but not to fuch violent extremities as Virginia. The 
winters are ſeldom ſevere enough to freeze any conſiderable water, af- 
fecting only the mornings and evenings ; the froſts have never ſufficient _ 
ſtrength to reſiſt the noon-day ſun.; ſo, that many tender pants which 
do not ſtand the winter of Virginia,  floutiſhy;, in Carolina, for they have 
oranges in great plenty near Charles-Lown, and excellent in their kinds, 
both ſweet and ſour. | nin. ot $0264 0521 

SO1I., PRODUCE, AND FACE | In this refpect, too, there is. a conſi- 

OF THE CQUNTRY. derable eee Xe nk 
tries and Virginia: the Carolinas, however, in the fertility. of nature, 
have the advantage: but Georgia hath nat ſo good a foil as the other 
provinces. The whole country is in a manner one foxeſt,., where our 
planters have not cleared it. The trees are almoft the ſame in every reſ- 
pect with thoſe, produced in Virginia; and by the different ſpecies of 
theſe, the quality of the ſoil is eaſily known. The land in Carolina is 
eaſily cleared, as there is little or no underwood, and the foreſts, moſtly 
conſiſt of tall trees at a conſiderable diſtance. Thoſe grounds uhich bear 
the oak, the walnut, and the hickory, are extremely fertile; they are of a 
dark ſand intermixed with loam; and as all their land abounds with 
nitre, it is a long time before it is exhauſted; for here they never uſe an 
manure. The pine barren is the worſt of all; this is an almoſt perſęctiyß 
white ſand; yet it bears the piue- tree, and ſome other uſeful plants na- 
turally yielding good profit in pitch, tar, and turpentine, hen this 
ſpecies of land is cleared, for two or three years together it produces very 
good crops of Indian corn and peaſe; and, when it lies lou, and is flood- 
ed, it even anſwers for rice. But what is moſt fortunate for this province 
is, that this worſt part of its land is favourable to a ſpecies of the mol 
valuable of all its products, to one of the kinds of indigo. The low, 
rich, ſwampy grounds bear their great ſtaple, rice. The country near 
the ſea is much the worſt, in many parts little better than an unbealthy 

t marſh; for Carolina is all an even plain for 80 miles from the ſea, not 
a hill, not a rock, nor ſcarcely even a, pebble to be met with. But the 
country, as you advance in it, improves continually ; and at 100 miles 
diſtance from Charles-Town, where it begins to grow hilly, the ſoil is 
of a, prodigious fertility, fitted for every purpoſe of human life; nor 
can any thing be imagined more pleaſant to the eye than the variegated 

] this back country. Here the air is pure and * 

ome 
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forme, and the ſummer, heat much more. Femuperate than in the flat ſandy | 
. „ 141 9 1 D. , * 


LY 


Malaga ſack. Of all theſe the'three'great ſtaple commodities at preſent 


of extraordinary virtue for curing wounds, and another, which yields 2 


_ © HtisToRY, GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, 1 The firſt Engliſſi expedi- 


—— 


* 


coaſt. + | | 
In Carolina, the vegetation of every Kind of plant is ificredibly quick, 
The climate and ſoil have ſomething in them "fo'kindly, that the latter, 
when left to itſelf, naturally throws out an immenſe quantity of flowers 
and flowering ſhrubs. All the European plants arrive at perfection here 
beyond that in which their native country affords them.” With proper 
culture and encouragement, ſilk, wine, and oil, might be produced in 
theſe colonies: of the firſt we have ſeen ſamples equal to what is brought 
to us from Italy. Wheat grows extremely well in the back parts, and 
yields a prodigious increſmſeee. | 
From what we have obſerved of theſe valuable provinces, their pro- 
ductions appear to be, vines, wheat, rice, Indian corn, barley," oats, 
peaſe, beans, hemp, flax, cotton, tobacco, indigo, olives, orange, citron, 
cypreſs, faſfafras, oak, walnut, caſſia, and pine trees; white mulberry. 
trees for feeding ſilk- worms; ſarſaparilla, and pines which yield turpen- 
tine, reſin, tar, and pitch. There is a kind of tree from which runs an oil 


balm thought to be little inferior to that of Mecca, There are other trees 
beſides theſe chat yield gums. The Carolinas produce predigious quan- 
tities of honey, of which they make excellent ſpirits, and mead as good as 


are the indigo, rice, and the produte of the pine.” Nothing ſurpriſes 
an Eutopean more at firſt fight than the ſize of the trees here, as well 
as in Virginia and other American countries. Their trunks are often 
from 50 to 70 feet high, without a branch or limb; and frequently 
above 36 feet in circumference. Of theſe trunks when hollowed, the 
poten Charles-Town as well as the Indians make canoes, whicl: 
ve to tranſport proviſions and other 1 from place to place; and 
ſome of em are ſo large, that they will carry 30 or 40 barrels of pitch, 
though formed of one piece of timber. Of thele are like wiſc made cu 
rious pleaſure boats. Fro 3 rb LIT ISS ID © | | 
ANTMaLs.] The original animals of this country do not differ much 
from thoſe of Virginia; but in Carolina they have a ſtill greater variet 
of beautiful fowls. All the animals of Europe are here in plenty; black 
cattle are multiplied prodigiouſly; to have 2 or zoo cows is very common, 
but ſome have 1000 or 'upwards. Theſe ramble all day at pleàſure in the 
foreſts; but their calves being ſeparated and kept in feticed paſtures, the 
cows return every evening to them. The hogs range in the ſame man- 
ner, and return like the cows; theſe are very numerous ard many run 
quite wild, as well as horned battle and horſes in the wogds.: It is fur- 
priſing that the cattle ſhould have mereaſed ſo quickly ſinee their being 
firſt imported from Europe, while there are ſuch numbers of wolves, ty- 
gers, and panthers, conſtantly ranging the woods and foreſts We have 
already obſerved that theſe animals are leſs ravenous than thè beaſts of 
Africa and Aſia; they very ſeldom attempt to kill either calves or foals 
in America, and when attacked, their dams make a vigorous defence. 


© CHt BF TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. © J tions into Carolina were 
unfortunate.” Nothing ſucceſsful was dofie in this Way till the year 1663, 
in the reign of Charles II. {Atithit time ſeverkl Engliſtt᷑ nob emen, and 
others of great diſtinction obtained à charter from the crown, inveſtin 
them with the property and jut iſdiction of this country. They paree! 
aut the lands to fuch as were willing to go over into the new 1 
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and to ſubmit to a ſyſtem of laws, which they employed the famous Locke 


to compoſe for them. | 
They began their firſt ſettlement at a point of land towards the ſouth- 
ward of their diſtri&, between two navigable rivers. Here they laid 
the foundation of a city, called Charles-Town, which was defigned to 
be, what it now 1s, the capital of the province. In time, however, the 
diſputes between the church of Englandmen and diffenters cauſed a total 
confuſion in the colony. This was rendered ſtill more "intolerable by 
the incurſions of the Indians, whom they had irritated by their infolence 
and injuſtice, In order to prevent the fatal conſequences of theſe in- 
teſtine diviſions and foreign wars, an act of parliament was paſſed, which. 
t this colony under the immediate protection of the crown. The 
lords proprietors accepted a recompenſe of about 24, O00l. for both the 
property and juriſdiction; and the conſtitution of this colony, in thoſe 
reſpects in which it differed from the royal colonies, was altered. Earl 
Granville, however, thought fit to retain his ſeventh ſhare, which con- 
tinued in the poſſeſſion of his family. For the more convenient admi- 
niſtration of affairs, too, Carolina was divided into two diſtricts, and two 
governments. This happened in 1728, and from that time, peace bein 
reſtored in the internal government, as well as with the Cherokees an 
other Indian tribes, theſe provinces began to breathe: and their trade ad- 
vanced with wonderful rapidity. 3 1 a 
The ſettlement of Georgia was projected in 19532, when ſeveral public- 
ſpirited noblemen and others, from compaſſion to the poor of theſe king- 
doms, ſubſcribed a conſiderable ſum, which, with to,c00l. from the yo- 
vernment, was given to provide neceſſaries for ſuch poqr perſons as were 
willing to tranſport themſelves into this province, and to, fabmit to the 
regulations impoſed on them. In proceſs of time, new ſums were raiſed, 
and new inhabitants fent over. Before the year 1752, upwards of 000 
perſons were ſettled in this province. It was not, however, to be ex- 
pected, that the inhabitants of Georgia, removed as they were at à gte 
diſtance from. their benefactors, and from the check and control of thoſe 
who had a natural influence over them, would ſubmit t6/ the magiſtrates 
appointed to govern them. Many of the regulations, tho, by "which 
they were bound, were very improper in themſelves, and deprived the 
Georgians of privileges which their neighbours enjoyed, ahd which, as 
they increaſed in numbers and opulence, they thought it hard they ſhould 
be deprived of. From theſe corrupt ſources aroſe all the bad humours 
which tore to pieces this conſtitution of goyernment. Diſſenſions of all 
Kinds ſprung up, ant the colony was on the brink of deſtruction, when 
in 1752, the government took it under their immediate care, removed 
their particular grievances, and placed Georgia on the fame footing with 
the Carolinas. Fe « 
The method of ſettling in Carolina, and indeed in other provinces of 
Britiſh America, was to pitch upon a void ſpace of ground, and either to 
urchaſe it at the rate of 201. for 1000 acres, and one fhilling quit-rent 
for every 100 acres; or otherwiſe, to pay a penny an acre quit-rent year- 
ly to the proprietors, without purchaſe-money. The people of Carolina 
live in the ſame eaſy, plentiful, and luxurious manner with the Virginians 
already deſcribed. Poverty is here almoſt an entire ſtranger ; and the 
planters are the moſt hoſpitable people that are to be met with to all 
ſtrangers, and eſpecially to ſuch as by accident or misfortunes are ren- 
dered incapable of providing for themſelves 5 „„ 
The general topics of converſation among the men, when cards, the 
bottle, and occurrences of the day do not intervene are negroes, the 
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prices of indigo, rice and tobacco, &c. They appear ta have as tie 
taſte ſor he Gene mags e ng Political enquiries and philo nphi- 

itions are attended to but x a,few men of genius and induſtry ; 
zuck are 100 Labor ions for, the, indolent minds of che people at large, 
Leſs 9 ap |: reſpe& are paid to the women here, than in thoſe 


als in the 5 of civi 
* 


lervation, .1 
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ya in trea they might be both wealthy and learned 
or they have a productive country, and, are by no means deſtitute of 


e of the 8 The citizens of North Carolina, 
who are not better employed, pend their time in drinking, or gaming 


aß this cuſtom; we axe not informed. We preſume there are few compe- 
tutors fqr-the honour. of having originated it; and equally as few who 


The only F either of the Carolinas worthy of notice is Charles- 


than 200 tons hurthęn loaded, from entering. The town is regularly 
y rtified by nature and art; the ſtreets are well cut; 


others of gad, but all of them handſome and elegant, and rent is ex- 
tremely high. The ſtreets,are wide and ſtraight, interſecting each other 
at right angles 3: thoſe running eaſt and weſt extend about a mile from 
$444 8 3 1 1 1 2 8 2 7 | | 
„The deſicottand entertaining dperS.n, with; propriety called gouging, is thus performed, 


antagoniſt. When theſe are faſt clinthed, the thumbs are extended each way to the noſe, 
and the eyes gently turned out of their ſockets. The victor for his expertneſs receives 
outs of applauſe from the ſporti ve throng, while his poor qe antagoniſt is laughed at 
tor hig misfortune. Morſe. 3 
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? if 
SS to the other. It contains about rooo houſes, and was the feat 


the of the governor, and the place of meeting of the aſſembly. Its neigh- 
n- bourhood is beautiful beyond deſcription. Several handſome equipages 
WE are kept here. The planters and merchants are rich and wal bred ; 
JG, and before the war between Great Britain and the colonies, the people 
fe were ſhewy and expenſive in their dreſs and way of living ; fo that eyery 
0. thing conſpired to make this by much the livelieſt the lovelieſt, and po- 
by liteſt place, as it is one of the richeſt too, in all America. It ought alſo 
in to be obſerved, for the honour of the people of Carolina, that when, in 
at common with the other colonies, they reſolved againſt the uſe of certain 
al- luxuries, and even neceſſaries of life; thoſe artieſts which improve the 
by mind, enlarge the underſtanding, and correct the taſte were excepted the 
importation of books was permitted as formerly. 5 F 

of Nortffand South Carolina joined with the other colonies in their re- 
ng volt againſt Britain; and in 1780, Charles Town being beſieged by the 
a king's troops, ſurrendered on capitulation, with 6000 men in arms pri- 
eit ſoners, on the rith of May in that year, after the ſiege had continued 
!'3 ſeven weeks, | | | 

Ul As South Carolina has met with infinitely more attention than the 
4 other provinces, the commerce of this country alone employed 140 


ſhips, while that of the other two did not employ 60. Its expopts to 
Great Britain of native commadities, on an average of three years, 


nt amounted to more than 39.c,000t, annual value; and its imports to 
. 365,000]. The exports of Sorth-Carolina were computed at about 
Id, 70,0001. and its imports, at 18,000]. The trade of Georgia is hkewiſe 
8 in its infancy ; the exports amoùnted to little more than 74,008]. and the 
7. imports to 49,0001. WES 22s 

ly The trade between Carolina and the Weſt-Indies was the fame in all 


reſpects with that*of the reſt of the colonies, and was very large; their 


Id trade with the Indians was in a very flouriſhing condition ; and they for- 
ch merly carried Engliſh goods on pack-horf-s 5 or 600 miles into the coun- 
*. try weſt of Charles- Town. SOM 6 EE EN | 
0 The mouths of the riyers in North Carolina form but ordinary har- 
Ke bours, and do not admit, except one at Cape Fear, veſſels of above 7o oc 
ho 80 tons. This lays a weight upon their trade, by the expence of lighter- 

age. Edenton is the capital of North Carolina, but little more than a 
20 trifling village; they were lately projecting a town farther ſouth, which 
'0- would be more centrical. OT EE | 
he Georgia has two towns already known in trade. Savannah, the capital, 
ce is cOmmodiouſly fituated for an inland and foreign trade, about ten miles 
les from the ſea, upon a noble river of the ſame name, which is navigable for 
wr 200 miles farther for large boats, to the ſecond town, called Auguſta, 
re which ſtands in a country of the greateſt fertility, and carries on a con- 
ly fiderable trade with the Wach From the towñ of Savannah you ſee the 
t ; whole courſe of the river towards the ſea; and on the other hand, you 
n 


fee the river for about 60 miles up into the country. Here, the Kev. 
* Mr. George Whitefield founded an orphan-houſe, which is now converted 
to a very different uſe, into a college for the education of young men de- 


m figned chiefly for the miniſtry. By a late eſtimate of their population, 
| the number of inhabitants in North Carolina is 270,000, of,which 60, ooo 

ed, are negroes; in South Carolina 80, ooo whites, and about 100,000 ne- 

85 groes; and in Georgia, in the grand convention at Philadelphia, in 

ſe, 1787, the inhabitants of this ſtate were reckoned at 99,090, including 

ves three fifths of 20,000 negroes*. © * | 
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In October 1779, the town of Savannah being in poſſeſſion of the 
king's troops, was beſieged by 8000 of the American and French troops 
in conjunction ; but they were bravely repulſed, by the king's troops, with 
a great ſlaughter of the French and Americans. But Savannah, as well 
as Charles Town, were afterwards evacuated by the king's troops, and 

' reſtored to the Americans. : 

The government of North Carolina is now veſted in a governor, ſe- 
nate, and houſe of commons, all elected annually ; the executive power 
is a governor and ſeven counſellors : of South Carolina, in a governor, 
ſenate of 23, and a houſe of repreſentatives of 202 members: and that of 
Georgia in a governor, executive council of 12, and houſe of aſſembly of 
72 repreſentatives. - [x ; 


* 
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FIHE New State of Franklin, was formed by the union of three 

counties in North Carolina. But, after much confuſion, all preten- 
fions to independency were at length relinquiſhed, and it is now re- united 
with its parent ſtate. Beſides this, two other ſtates have lately ariſen, 
thoſe of KENTUCKE, and VERMONT. Of theſe we ſhall give ſome 
account in this place. 


L 


* — * 
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CENT YC: 
| Belonging at preſent to the State of Virginia,] x 


HIS country was firſt diſcovered by one McBride, in 17 54. Its cenz 
a tral part is ſituated near the latitude of 38 N. and 85 W. long. 
It is bounded on the North by Sandy Creek, by the Ohio on the N. W. 
by North Carolina on the South, and by Cumberland mountains on 
the Eaſt, 5 
Kentucke is divided into ſeven counties. 


In all theſe, as well as in many other places, are houſes ſor the inſpec- 
tion of tobacco. | 


j Counties. Chief Towns. 
7 Jefferſon, at the falls of the Ohio Louiſville 
fy ayette — — Lexington 
”" Bourbon — — None 
ol Mercer —_ — Harrodſtown 
It Nelſon — — — Bardſtown 
41 Maddiſon — — None 
* Lincoln — — None 
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the The Ohio bounds Kentucke in its whole length. This ſtate is watered 
ops by many rivers, and the greateſt part of the ſoil is amazingly fertile, and 
auth -.. + is more temperate and healthy than any. part in America. Here are 
vel buffaloes, bears, deer, elks, and many other animals; common to the 
and United States, and others entirely unknown to them. In the rivers are 
the fineſt fiſh, and abundant, . Salmon, roach, perch, eel, and all kinds g 
ſe- of hook-fiſh, The * is common here, as is the ivory - bill wood- 
wer cock, of a whitiſh colour, with a white plume. The bill is pure ivory. 
or, Here is an owl like ours, but different in vociferation. It makes a ſur- 
of prizing noiſe like a man in diſtreſs. . Its natural curiofities are aſtoniſh- 
of ing and innumerable. Caves are found amazingly large, in ſome of 


which you may travel ſeveral miles under a fine limeſtone rock, ſup- 

ported by curious arches and pillars. In moſt of them run ſtreams of 

| water, Near Lexington are to be ſeen curious ſepulchres, full of human 

— ſkeletons. There are three ſprings or ponds of bitumen near Green 

River, which diſcharge themſelves into a common reſervoir, and when 

| | uſed in lamps, anſwer all the purpoſes of the fineſt oil“. There are 

A. many allum banks, and different places abounding with copper, which 
when refined is equal to any in the world. At a ſalt ſpring near the 

Ohio river, very large bones 4 been found far ſurpaſſing the fize of 


ree any ſpecies of animals now in America, the head appears to have been 
en- conſiderably above three feet long. Dr. Hunter ſaid it could not be the 
ted elephant, and that from the form of the teeth it muſt have been carnivo- 
W rous, and belonging to a race of animals now extinct. Specimens have 
me been ſent both to France and England. What animal this is, and by 


u nat means its ruins are found in theſe regions, (where none ſuch now 
exiſt) are very difficult queſtions, and variouſly reſolved. The variety of 
conjectures ſerves only to prove the futility. of all. 
x5 The Miſlifippi and Ohio, are the keys to the northern parts of the 
weſtern continent. The uſual route to Kentucke is from Philadelphia or 
Baltimore, by the way of Peter 8 From the mouth of the Ohio to 
New Orleans, (a diſtance not exceeding 460 miles in a. ſtraight line) is 
856.by water. The mouth empties itſelf by ſeveral channels into the 
gult of Mexico. 1 | 
An idea may be formed of the aſtoniſhing emigrations to this country, 
ng from the following account taken by the adjutant of the troops ſtationed 
is at Fort Harmer, at the mouth of Muſkingum. 
. From the roth of October, 1786, to the 12th of May 1787, 177 
on boats, containing 2689 ſouls, 1353 horſes, 766 cattle, 312 waggons and 
two phaetons, ' beſides a very conſiderable number that paſſed in the 
night unobſerved. | 
It is at preſent peopled by above one hundred and fifty thonſand ſet- 
tlers. From the interior ſettlements of this vaſt country, America wit 
derive her future greatneſs, and eſtabliſh new empires to rival, and per- 
haps outdo the ancient world. 
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IME ſtate of Vermont is a vaſt country, ſituated eaſtward of New 
* | Hampſhire, ſouth of Maſſachuſets, and weſt of New Vork. It is p 


— 


he 


* Morſe's American Geography, p. 407. ; 
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| | 
155 miles in length, and 6⁰ in breadth. The capital of the ſtate is 


Bennington. 

The Allens are the chiefs or head men of the country. It is governed 
by its own laws, independent of congreſs and the ſtates. Hitherto it has 
been an object of contention between the ſtates of New York and New 
. Hampſhire. The people had, for a long time, no other name thap Green 
Mountain Boys, which they gallicized into Verdmont, and fince cor. 
rupted into the eaſier pronunciation of Vermont. 

The antique foreſts, into which the arm of man is juſt carrying the 
deſtructive ax, every where afford the moſt grand and ſublime 2 
Little of the land of this ſtate is yet cleared, but the emigrations to it 
from other ſtates are great, and it will ſoon become well cultivated, and 
equal in fertility to the ſtates it approximates. Its population is ſaid al- 
ready to amount to 150,000, + | 

The declaration which they made by their repreſentatives in conven- 
tion at Windſor, on the 25th of December, 1977, and which makes a 
part of their conſtitution, breathes as high a ſpirit of liberty, as that of 
any of their neighbours, They aſſert that all men are born equally free— 
with equal rights, and ought to enjoy liberty of conſcience - freedom of 
the preſs—trial by jury power to form new ſtates in vacant countries, 
and to regulate their own internal polige—that all elections ought to be 
free—that all power is originally in the people—that government ought 
to be inſtituted for the common benefit of the community—and that the 
community have-a right to refarm or aboliſh government—that every 
member of ſociety hath a right to protection of life, liberty and pro- 

rty—and in return is bound to contribute his proportion of the ex- 
pence of that protection, and yield his perſonal ſervice when neceſ- 
fary—that he ſhall not be obliged to give evidence againſt himſelf—that 
the people have a right to bear arms, but no ſtanding armies ſhall be 
maintained in time of peace—that the people have a right to hold them- 
ſelves, their houſes, papers, and poſſeſſions free from ſearch or ſeizure, 
and therefore warrants, without oaths firſt made, affording fuffictent 
foundation for them, are. contrary to that right, and ought not te be 
granted that no perſon ſhall be liable to be tranſported out of this 
ſtate ſor trial for any offence committed within this ſtate, &c*®. - 


The ſtates of New York and Pennſylyania have large tracts of fertile 
land, extending to the lakes proper for the forming of ſettlements, and 
very capital ones have lately ho made. This country will in future 
prove one of the moſt advantageous commercial fituations in America, 
having in a manner the key of Canada, and of all the northern Indian 
trade; the navigation extending from the weſtern ſea to the lakes, has 
no other obſtruction than ſmall portages, which in time will be converted 
into canals, The fur trade will chiefly centre in this county. 

In the inland country of Virginia and North Carolina, the ſettle- 
ments in many parts extend to the mountains. In the eaſtern parts of 
Virginia, ſettlements have been made in the mountains themſelves, where 
fome induſtrious Germans (who found the lands in the vallies taken up,) 
have eſtabliſhed conſiderable plantations. |, 

South Carolina has immenſe tracts of fertile land unſettled. 

The ſtate of Virginia, poſſeſſing lands on the other fide of the moun- 


* Morſg's American Geography, p. 427. 
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tins, (and haying more immediate communication with the Ohio 
country on the river) many thouſands have paſſed over them, and ſettled 
[ {themſelves in that tract which lies between the mountains and the river. 
It is ſaid ſome emigrants have croſſed that river, and ſettled in the coun» 
bordering on the lakes, | | 
By a late ſettlement, the country to the ſouthward of the Ohio is in- 
eluded in the ſtate of 7 All the country to the northward of 
— yeent river, extending from Pennſylvania to the eaſt, the lakes on the 


north, and the Miſſiſppi on the weſt, are intended to be divided by con- 
greſs into ten new ſtates, | | 
WASHINGTON, | CHERSONESUS, i 
METROFPOTAMIA, | SARATOGA, 
PESILIPPA, SYLVANIA, 
E . MICHIGANIA, | ASSENIPI, 
HLLINOIA, |  POLYPOTAMIA. 


Theſe ten ſtates (ſpreading over an immenſe tract of land,) are tra- 
{verſed by the great river Ohio, in a courſe of 1200 miles, receiving into 
its waters the innumerable rivers which are ſcattered over the whole 
country. On the north they are bounded by the five great lakes, Supe- 

rior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario; which empty themſelves into 

the river 8. Laurence. On the eaſt they have the ſtates of New York, 
> Pennſylvania and Virginia, whoſe navigation (as well as the St. Lau- 
rence). affords them a direct communication with the Atlantic Ocean. 

On the ſouth they are A bounded by the mountains, and on the weſt 
»by the vaſt riyer Miſſiſippi, (whoſe ſource is unknown) and which after 

flowing through the great .continent of America, (admitting into its 
| ſwelling waves the tributes of a thouſand waters) falls into 2. gulf of 
Mexico. 5 e de 1 Pk is 


Irrebples, 


E have already obſerved, that between the two continents of 
| America lie a multitude of iſlands which we call the Weſt In- 
dies, and which, ſuch as are worth cultivation, now belong to five Euro- 
pean powers, as Great Britain, Spain, France, Holland, and Denmark. 

As the climate and ſeaſons of theſe iſlands, differ widely from what we 
enn form any idea of, by what we. perceive at home, we-ſhall, to avoid 
| repetitions, ſpeak. of them in general, and mention ſome other particulars 
+ that are peculiar to the Weſt-Indies. 8 l 
= The climate in all our Weſt India iſlands is nearly the ſame, allowin 
bor thoſe accidental differences which the ſeveral fituations and qualities of 
tde lands themſelves produce. As they lie within the tropics, and the ſun 
dees quite over their heads, paſſing beyond them to the north, and never 
= | returning farther from any of them than about zo degrees to the ſouth, 
_ : they ace continually ſubjected to the extreme of an heat, which would 


: 


>: be intolerable, if the trade wind, riſing gradually as the ſun gathers 
ſtrength, did not blow in upon them from the ſea, and refreſh the air in 
ſuch à manner, as to enable them to attend to their concerns even under the 
110 - _ 
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to be perceived, which blows ſmartly from the land, as it were from the 
centre, towards the ſea, to all points of the compaſs at once. 

By the fame remarkable Providence in the diſpoſing of things, it is, 
that when the ſun has made a great progrefs towards the tropic of Cancer 
and becomes 1n a manner vertical, he draws after him ſuch a vaſt body of 
clouds, as ſhield them from his direct beams; and diſſolving into rain 
cool the air, and refreſh the country, thirſty with the long drought, which 
commonly reigns from the beginning of January to the latter end of May. 
The rains in the Weſt Indies (and we may add in the Eaſt Indies) are 
by no means ſo moderate as with us. Our heavieſt rains are hut dews com- 
paratively. They are rather floods of water, poured from the clouds with 
a prodigious impetuoſity; the rivers riſe in a moment; new rivers and 
11 are formed, and in a ſnort time, all the low country is under water“. 
Hence it is the rivers which have their ſource within the tropics, ſwell 
and overflow their banks at a certain ſeaſon; but ſo miſtaken were the an- 
cients in their idea of the torrid zone, that they imagined it to be dried and 
ſcorched up with a continual and fervent heat, and to be for that reaſon 
uninhabitable; when, in reality, ſome of the largeſt rivers of the world 
have their courſe within its limits, and the moiſture is one of the greateſt 
' Inconvenienc1cs of the climate in ſeveral places. 


The rains make the only diſtinction of ſeaſons in the Weſt Indies; the 


trees are green the whole year round; they have no cold, no froſts, no 
ſnows, v4; but rarely ſome hail; the ſtorms of hail are, however, very 
violent when they happen, and the hailſtones very great and heavy.— 
Whether it be owing to this moiſture, which alone does not ſeem to be a 
ſufficient cauſe, or to a preater quantity of a ſulphureous acid, which pre- 
dominates in the air of this country, metals of all kinds, that are ſubject 
to the action of ſuch cauſes, ruſt and canker in a very ſhort time; and 
this cauſe, perhaps as much as the heat itſelf, contributes to make the 
8 of the Weſt Indies unfriendly and unpleafant to an European con- 
itution, 
It is in the rainy ſeaſon: (principally in the month of Auyuft, more 
rarely in July and September) that they are aſſaulted by hurricanes ; the 
moſt terrible calamity to which they are ſubject (as well as the people in 
the Eaſt Indies) from the climate; this deſtroys, at a ſtroke, the labours 
of many years, and proſtrates the moſt exalted hopes of the planter, and 
often juſt at the moment when he thinks himſelf out of the reach of for- 
tune. It is a ſudden and violent ſtorm of wind, rain, thunder, and 
lightning, attended with a furious ſwelling of the ſeas, and ſometimes 
with an earthquake; in ſhort, with every circumſtance, which the ele- 
ments can aſſemble, that is terrible and tefiruQive. Firſt, they ſee as the 
prelude to the enſuing havock, whole fields of ſugar-canes whirled into 
the air, and ſcattered over the face of the country. The ſtrongeſt trees of 
the foreſt are torn up by the roots, and driven about like ſtubble ; their 
windmills are ſwept away in a moment; their utenſils, the fixtures, the 
pondergus copper boilers, and ſtills of ſeveral hundred weight, are wrench- 
dd from the ground, and battered to pieces; their houſes are no protec- 
tion; the roofs are torn off at one blaſt ; whilſt the rain, which in an 
hour riſes five feet, ruſhes in upon them with an irreſiſtible violence. 
The hurricane comes on either in the quarters, or at the full or change 
of the moon. If it comes at the full moon, obſerve theſe ſigns. That 
| day you will ſee the {ky very turbulent; you will obferve the fun more 
red than at other times; you will perceive a dead calm, and the hills clear 
Ste Wafer's Journey acroſs the Iſthmus of Darien. of 


at all thoſe clouds and miſts which uſually hover about them. In the 
clefts of the earth, and in the wells, you hear a hollow rumbling ſound, 
like the ruſhing of a great wind. At night the ſtars ſeem much larger 
than uſual, and ſurrounded with a ſort of burs; the north-weſt ſky has a 
black and menacing look ; the ſea emits a ſtrong ſmell, and riſes into vaſt 
waves, often without any wind; the wind itſelf now forſakes its uſual 
ſteady eaſterly ſtream, and ſhifts about to the welt; from whence it ſomes 
times blows with intermiſſions violently and irregularly for about two 
hours at a time. The moon herſelf is farrotnded with a great bur, and 
ſometimes the ſun has the ſame appearance. Theſe are ſigns which the 
Indians of theſe iſlands taught our planters, by which they can prognoſti- 
cate the appearance of an hurricane. . 

The grand ſtaple commodity of the Weſt Indies is ſugar ; this com- 
modity was not at all known to the Greeks and Romans, though it was 
made in China in very early times, from whence we had the firſt know- 
ledge of it; but the Portugueſe were the firſt who cultivated it in Ame- 
rica, and brought it into requeſt, as one of the materials of a very uni- 
verſal luxury in Europe. It is not ſettled whether the cane, from which 
this ſubſtance is extracted be a native of America, or brought thither to 
their colony of Brazil, by the Portugueſe, from India and the coaſt of 
Africa; but, however that matter may be, in the beginning they made 
the moſt, as they ſtill do the beſt ſugars which come to market in this 
part of the world. The juice within the ſugar-cane is the moſt lively, 
elegant, and leaſt cloying ſweet in nature ; and which, ſucked raw, has 
proved extremely nutritive and wholeſome. From the molaſſes rum is 
diſtilled, and from the ſcummings of the ſugar a meaner _ is procured. 
Rum finds its market in North America, where it is conſumed by the in- 
habitants, or employed in the African trade, or diſtributed from thence 
to the fiſhery of Newſoundland, and other parts; beſides what comes 
to Great Britain and Ireland. However, a very great quantity of mo- 
laſſes is taken off raw, and carried to New England to be diſtilled there. 
The tops of the canes, and the leaves which grow upon the joints, make 
very good provender for their cattle, and the refufe of the cane, after 
grinding, ſerves for fire; ſo that no part of this excellent plant is without 
Its Ute, 

They compute that, when things are well managed, the rum and mo- 
laſſes pay the charges of the plantation, and the ſugars are clear gain. 
However, by the particulars we have ſeen, and by others which we may 
eaſily imagine, the expences of a plantation in the Weſt- Indies are very 
great, and the profits at the firſt view precarious ; for the chargeable ar- 
ticles of the windmill, the boiling, cooling, and diſtilling houſes, and the 
buying and ſubſiſting a ſuitable number of ſlaves and cattle, will not ſuifer 
any man to begin a ſugar plantarion of any conſequence, not to mention 
the purchaſe of the land, which is very high, under a capital of at leaſt 
zoool. Neither is the life of a planter, if he means to acquire a fortune, 
a life of idleneſs and luxury; at all times he muſt keep a- watchful eye 
upon his overſeers, and even overſee himſelf occaſionally. But at the 
boiling ſeaſon, if he is properly attentive to his affairs, no way of life 
can be more laborious, and more dangerous to the health; from a con- 
ſtant attendance day and night, in the extreme united heats of the cli- 
mate, and ſo many fiery furnaces ; add to this, the loſſes by hurricanes, 
earthquakes, and bad ſeaſons ; and then conſider when the ſugars are in 


dhe caſk, that he quits the hazard of a planter, to engage in the hazards 


of a merchant, and ſhips his produce at his own riſk. Theſe conſidera- 
kons might make one believe, that it could never anſwer to engage in this 
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buſineſs; but, notwithſtanding all this, there are no parts of the world, in 
which great eſtates are made in ſo ſhort a time, from the produce of the 
earth, as the Welt Indies. The produce of a few good ſeaſons ge- 
nerally provides againſt the ill effects of the worſt, as the planter is ſure 
of a ſpeedy and profitable market for his produce, which has a readier 
ſale than perhaps any other commodity in the world, 

Large plantations are generally under the care of a manager, or chief 
overſeer, who has commonly a ſalary of 1 Fol. a year, with overſeers un- 
der him in proportion to the greatneſs of the plantation; one to about 30 
negroes, with a ſalary of about 4ol. Such plantations too have a ſur- 
geon at a fixed ſalary, employed to take care of the negroes which belong 
to it. But the courſe which is the leaft troubleſome to the owner of the 
eſtate is, to Jet the land, with all the works, and the ſtock of cattle and 
Haves, to a tenant, who gives ſecurity for the payment of the rent, and 
the keeping up repairs and ſtock, The eſtate is generally eſtimated to 
ſuch a tenant at half the neat produce of the beſt years; ſuch tenants, if 
induſtrious and frugal men, ſoon make good eſtates for themſelves. 

The negroes in the plantations are ſubſiſted at a very eaſy rate. This 
1s generally by allotting to each family of them a ſmall portion of Jand, 

and allowing them two days in the week, Saturday and Sunday, to culti- 
vate it: ſome are ſubſiſted in this manner, but others find their negroes a 
certain portion of Guinea and Indian corn, and to ſome a ſalt herring, or 
a ſmall portion of bacon or ſalt pork a-day. All the reſt of the charge 
conſiſts in a cap, a ſhirt, a pair of breeches, and a blanket ; and the profit 
of their labour yields 10 or 121. annually. The price of men negroes 


upon their firſt arrival is from zol. to 36]. women and grown boys 50s. leſs; 


but ſuch negro famil.es as are acquainted with the buſineſs of the iſlands 
generally bring above gol. upon an average one with another; and there 
are inſtances of a ſingle negro man expert in buſineſs bringing 150 gul- 
neas ; and the wealth of a planter is generally computed from the number 
of ſlaves he poſſeſſes. 

To particulariſe the commodities proper for the Weſt India market, 
would be to enumerate all the neceſſaries, conveniencies, and luxuries of 
life; for they have nothing of their own but cotton, coffee, tropical fruits, 
ſpices, and the commodities I have already mentioned. 

Traders there make a very large profit upon all they fell; but from the 
numerous ſhipping conſtantly arriving from Europe, and a continual ſuc- 
ceſſion of new adventurers, each of whom carry out more or leſs as a ven- 
ture, the Weſt India market is frequently overſtocked ; money muſt be 
raiſed, and goods are ſometimes ſold at prime coſt or under. But thoſe 
who can afford to ſtore their goods, and wait for a better market, acquiie 
fortunes equal to any of the planters. All kinds of handicraftſmen, 
eſpccially carpenters, bricklayers, brazicrs, and coopers, get very great 
encouragement. But it is the misfortune of the Weſt Indies, that phy. 
ſicians and ſurgeons even outdo the planter and merchant, in accumulating 
riches. g | 

Before the late war, there were allowed to be in our Weſt Indies at leaſt 
230, ooo negro ſlaves; and, upon the higheſt calculation, the whites there 
in all did not amount to 90,000 fouls. This diſproportion between the 
freemen and negroes, which grews more viſible every day, ſome writers 
have endeavoured to account for, by alleging, that the enterpriſing ſpirit, 
which the novelty of the object, and various concurrent cauſes, had 23/8 
duced in the laſt century, has decayed very much. That the diſpoſtt1c* 
of the Weſt Indians themſelves, who for cheapneſs chooſe to do every 


thing by negroes which can poſſibly be done by them, contrjbyics great 
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to the ſmall number of whites of the lower ſtations. Such indeed is the 

werful influence of avarice, that though the whites are kept in conſtant 
terror of inſurrections and plots, many families employ 25 or 30 negroes 
as menial ſervants, who are infinitely the moſt dangerous of the ſlaves, 
and in caſe of any inſurrection, they have it more in their power to ſtrike 
a ſudden and fatal blow : and the cruelty with which the negroes are often 
treated, gives the white inhabitants too much reaſon for their apprehen- 
fions, that the negroes may endeavour to revenge themſelves upon their 
maſters. 8 

The firſt obſervation that has been mentioned, in order to account for 
the preſent diſproportion between the freemen and the negroes in the Weſt 
Indies, we think is not well founded; that enterpriſing ſpirit which firſt 
led Britons out to diſcovery and colonization, ſtill animates in a very con- 
ſiderable degree the people of this nation; but the field has been lately 
more ample and enlarged, and emigrants have had greater ſcope whereon 
to range. Beſides the vaſt continent of North America, which takes in 
ſuch a variety of climates, and diſcovers ſuch a richneſs of ſoil; the Eaſt 
Indies, an inexhauſtible mine of riches, have in ſome degree drawn the 
attention of mankind from that of the Weſt. Countries, as well as in- 
dividuals, attain a name and reputation for ſomething extraordinary, and 
have their day. Many of the beſt families of this nation are ambitious of 
procuring places for their ſons in the Eaſt Indies. Here is an ample field 
for all adventurous ſpirits, who, diſdaining an idle life at home, and am- 
bitious of becoming uſeful to themſelves, their connections, or the com- 
munity, boldy venture into the immenſe regions of this Eaſtern world. 
Others, full as remote from an indolent diſpoſition, but with leſs conduct 


- and inferior abilities, ſet out with the moſt ſanguine hopes. Theſe are 


your fiery, reſtleſs tempers, willing to undertake the ſevereſt labour, pro- 
vided it promiſes but a ſhort continuance, who love riſk and hazard, whoſe 
ſchemes are al ways vaſt, and who put no medium between being great and 
being undone, | 

The iſlands of the Weſt Indies lie in the form of a bow, or ſemicircle, 
ſtretching almoſt from the coaſt of Florida north, to the River Oronoque, 
in the main continent of South America. Some call them the Caribbees, 
from the firſt inhabitants; though this is a term that moſt geographers 
confine to the Leeward Iſlands. Sailors diſtinguiſh them into Windward 
and Leeward Iſlands, with regard to the uſual courſes of wy from Old 
r, or the Canaries, to Carthagena or New Spain and Portobello. 
W tables and maps diſtinguiſh them into the great and little 

ntilles, 

JAMAICA.] The firſt that we come to belonging to Great Britain, and 
allo the moſt important, after leaving Florida, is Jamaica, which lies be- 
teen the 75th and 7gth degrees of weſt longitude from London, and be- 
tween 17 and 18 north latitude. From the eaſt and weſt it is in length 
about 140 miles, and in the middle about 60 in breadth, growing leſs to- 
wards each end, in the form of an egg. It lies near 4500 miles ſouth- 
welt of England. 2 

This iſland is interſected with a ridge of ſteep rocks tumbled by the 
trequent earthquakes in a ſtupendous manner upon one another. Theſe 
rocks, though containing no ſoil on their ſurface, are covered with a great 
variety of beautiful trees, flour ſhing in a perpetual ſpring; they are 
nouriſhed by the rains, which oft-n fall, or the miſts which continually 


+ brood on the mountains, and which, their roots penetrating the crannies | 


of the rocks, induſtriouſly ſeek out for their own ſupport. From the rocks 
Me a vaſt number of ſmall rivers of pure wholeſome water, which 
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tumble down in cataracts, and together with the ſtupendous height of the 
mountains, and the bright verdure of the trees through which they flow, 
form a moſt delightful landſcape. On each fide of this chain of monntaing 
are ridges of lower, ones, which diminiſh as they remove from it. On 
theſe coffee grows in great plenty. The vallies or plains between thoſe 
ridges are level beyond what is ordinary in moſt other countries, and the 
ſoil is'prodigioully fertile. | | 
The Nose day in ſummer is about thirteen hours, and the ſhorteſt in 
winter about eleven; but the moſt uſual diviſions of the ſeaſons in the 
Weſt Indies are into the dry and wet ſeaſons. The air of this iſland is, 
in moſt places, exceſſively hot, and unfayourable to European conſtitu- 
tions; but the cool ſea breezes, which ſet in every morning at ten o'clock, 
render the heat more tolerable : and the air upon the high grounds is tem- 
perate, pure, and cooling. It lightens almoſt every night, but without 
much thunder, which. when it happens is very terrible, and roars with 
aſtoniſhing loudneſs, and the ee in theſe voilent ſtorms frequently 
docs great damage, In February or March, they expect ae of 
which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 8 the months of May and October, 
the rains are extremely violent, and continue ſometimes for a fortnight 
together. In the plains are found ſeveral ſalt fountains; and in the moun- 
tains, not far from Spaniſh Town, is a hot bath, of great medicinal vir- 
tues. It gives relief in the dry belly-ach, which, excepting the bilious 
12 yellow fever, is one of the moſt terrible endemial diſtempers of 
amaica. 
Sugar is the greateſt and moſt valuable production of this iſland. Cocoa 
was formly cultivated in it to great extent. It produces alſo ginger, 
and the pimento or, as it is, called, Jamaica pepper; the wild cinnamon- 
tree, whoſe bark is ſo uſeful in medicine; the manchineel, whoſe fruit, 
though uncommonly delightful to the eye, contains one of the worſt poi- 
ſons in nature; the mahogany, in ſuch uſe with our cabinet-makers, and 
of the moſt valuable quality; but this wood begins to wear out, and of 
late is very dear. Excellent cedars, of a large ſize and durable; the cab- 
bage-tree, remarkable for the hardneſs of its wood, which when dry is in- 
corruptible, and hardly yields to any kind of tool; the palma 95 — 
oil, much eſteemed by the ſavages, both in food and medicine; the ſoap- 
tree, whoſe berries anſwer all purpoſes of waſhing; the mangrove and 
olive bark, uſeful to tanners; the fuſtic and redwood to the dyers; and 
lately the logwood. The indigo plant was formerly much cultivated ; 
and the cotton-tree is ſtill ſo. No ſort of European grain grows here; 
they have only maize, or Indian corn, Guinea corn, peas of various kinds, 
but none of them reſembling ours, with variety of roots. Fruits, as has 
been already obſerved, grow in great plenty ; citrons, Seville and China 
_ oranges, common and ſweet lemons, limes, ſhadocks, pomegranates, ma- 
mees, ſourſops, papas, pine - apples, cuſtard - apples, ſtar-apples, prickly 
g allicada, pears, melons, pompions, guavas, and ſeveral kinds of 
rries, alſo garden ſtuffs in great plenty, and good, The cattle bred on 
this iſland are but few; their beef is tough and lean z the mutton and 
lamb are tolerable ; they have great plenty of hogs ; many plantations 
© have hundreds of them, and their fleſh is exceedingly ſweet and delicate. 
Their horſes are ſmall, mettleſome, and hardy, and when well made ge- 
nerally ſell for 30 or 40l ſterling. - Jamaica likewiſe ſupplies the apothe- 


cary with guaiacum, ſarſaparilla, china, caſſia, and tamarinds. Amon 
the animals are the land and ſea turtle, and the alligator. Here are 

ſorts of fowl, wild and tame, and in particular more parrots | than in any 
of the other iſlands; beſides parroquets, pelicans, ſnipes, teal, Guinea 


hens, 
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kens, geeſe, ducks, and turkies ; the humming-bird, and a great variety 
of others. The rivers and bays abound with fiſh, The mountains breed 
numberleſs adders, and other noxious animals, as the fens and marſhes do 
the guana and gallewaſp,; but theſe laſt are not venomous. Among the 
inſets are the ciror, or chegoe, which eats into the nervous and mem- 
branous parts of the fleſh of the negroes, and the white people ate 
ſometimes plagued with them. Theſe infects get into any part of the 
body, but chiefly the legs and feet, where they breed in rear numbers, 
and ſhut themſelves up in a bag. As ſoon as the perſon feels them, which 


is not perhaps till a week after they have been in the body, they pick them 


out with a needle, or point of a penknife, taking care to deſtroy the bag 
entirely, that none of the breed, which are like nits, may be left behind. 
They ſometimes get into the toes, and eat the fleſh to the very bone. 
This iſland was originally a part of the Spaniſh empire in America. Se- 
veral deſcents had been made upon it by the Engliſh, prior to 1656 3 but 
it was not till this year that Jamaica was reduced under our dominion.— 
Cromwell had fitted out a ſquardron, under Penn and Venables, to reduce 
the Spaniſh iſland of Hiſpaniola, but there this ſquadron was unſucceſsful. 
The commanders, of their own accord, to atone for this misfortune, made 
a deſcent on Jamaica, and having carried the capital, St. Jago, ſoon com- 
pelled the whole iſland to 2844.40 Ever ſince it has been ſubject to the 
Engliſh, and the government of it is one of the richeſt places, next 
that of Ireland, in the diſpoſal of the crown, the ſtanding ſalary being 
2,z00l. per annum, and the aſſembly commonly voting the governor as 
much more; which, with the other perquiſites, make 1t on the whole little 
inferior to 10,000]. per annum. Mages e a cons 
We have already obſerved, that the government of all the American 
lands is the ſame, namely, that kind which we have formerly deſcribed 
under the name of a royal government. Their religion too is univerſally 
of the church of England; though they have no biſhop, the biſhop of 
London's commiſſary — the chief religious magiſtrate in thoſe parts. 
About the beginning of this century, it was computed, that the num- 
ber of Whites in Jamaica amounted to 60,000, and that of the negroes to 


120,000... It appears at preſent that Jamaica is rather on the decline, as 


is the number of inhabitants, the whites. not exceeding 25,000, and the 
blacks 90,000. Beſides theſe, a number of fugitive negroes have formed 
a ſort. of colony among the Blue Mountains, independent of the whites, 
with whom they make treaties, and are in ſome reſpects uſeful to the inha- 

bitants of the iſland, particularly in ſending back runaway ſlaves. ©. 
Indigo. was once very much cultivated in Jamaica, and it enriched the 
iſland to ſo great a degree, that in the pariſh of Vere, where this drug Was 
chiefly cultivated, they are ſaid to have had no leſs. than zoo gentlemen's 
coaches; a number perhaps even the whole iſland exceeds not at this day; 
and there is great reaſon to believe, that there were many more perſons 
re in. Jamaica formerly than there are now, though perhaps they 
not. thoſe vaſt fortunes which dazzle us in ſuch a manner at preſent. 
However, the Jamaicans were undoubtedly very numerous, until reduced 
by earthquakes, and by terrible epidemical diſeaſes, which, treading on 
the heels of the former calamities, {wept away vaſt multitudes, The de- 
creaſe of inhabitants, as well as the decline of their commerce, atiſes from 
the difficulties to. which. their trade is expoſed, of which they do not fail 
to complain to the court of Great Britain: as that they are of late deprived 
of the moſt beneficial part of their trade, the carrying of negroes and dry 
goods to the Spaniſh coaſt ; the low value of their produce, which they 
aſcribe to the great improvements the French make in heir ſugar colonies, 
OS 3 
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who are enabled to underſell them by the lowneſs of their duties; and the 
trade carried on from Ireland and the northern colonies to the French and 
Dutch iſlands, where they pay no duties, and are ſupplied with goods at 
an eaſier rate. Some of theſe complaints, which equally affect che other 
iſlands, have been heard, and ſome remedies applied; others remain un. 
redreſſed. Both the logwood trade, and this contraband, have been the 
ſubjects of much contention, and the cauſe of a war between Great Britain 
and the Spaniſh nation. 'The former we always avowed, and claimed as 
our right, and at the peace of 1763, it was confirmed to us. The latter we 
beer ; becauſe we thought, and very juſtly, that if the Spaniards 
und themſelves aggrieved by any contraband trade, it lay upon them, 
and not upon us, to put a ſtop to it, by their guarda coſtas which cruiſe 
In theſe ſeas, purpoſely to ſeize and confiſcate ſuch veſſels and cargoes 
us are found in this trade. In this manner did the Britiſh court argue, 
till the politics of this nation, in compliance with the court of Spain, 
thought proper to ſend Engliſh cruiſers to the American coaſt, effec- 
tually to'cruſh that lucrative trade, of which the whole body of Britiſh 
ſubjects in America loudly complained, as it put a ſtop to the principal chan- 
nel which hitherto enabled them to remit ſo largely to Great Britain. 
Port Royal was formerly the capital of Jamaica. It ſtood upon the 
paint of a narrow neck of land, which, towards the ſea, formed part of 
the border of a very fine harbour of its own name. The conveniency of 
this harbour, which was capable of containing a thouſand fail of large 
ſhips, and of ſuch depth as to allow them to load and unload at the greateſt 
eaſe, weighed ſo much with the inhabitants, that they choſe to build their 
capital on this ſpot, though the place was a hot dry ſand, and produced 
none of the neceſſaries of life, not even freſh water. But the advantage 
of its harbour, and the reſort of pitates, made it a place of great conſide- 
ration. Theſe pirates were called Buccaneers; they fought with an in- 
conſiderate bravery, and then ſpent their fortune in thi: capital with as 
inconſiderate diſſipation. About the beginning of the year 1692, no place, 
for its ſize, could be compared to this town for trade, wealth, and an en- 
tire corruption of manners. In the month of June, in this year, an earth- 
quake, which ſhook the whole iſland to the ſoundations, totally over- 
whelmed this city, fo as to leave, in one quarter, not even the ſmalleſt 
veſtige remaining. In two minutes, the earth opened and ſwallowed up 
' nine-tenths of the houſes, and two thouſand people. The water guſhed 
out from the openings of the earth, and tumbled" tite people on heaps ; 
but ſome of them had the good fortune to catch hold of beams and rafters 
of houſes, and were afterwards ſaved by boats. Several ſhips were caſt 
away in the harbour; and the Swan frigate, which lay in the dock to ca- 
Teen, was carried over the tops of ſinking houſes, and did not overſet, but 
afforded a retreat to ſome hundreds of people, who ſaved their lives upon 
her. An officer, who was in the town at this time, ſays, the earth opened 
and ſhut very quick in ſome places, and he ſaw ſeveral people fink down 
to the middle, and others appeared with their heads juſt above ground, 
and were ſqueezed to death. At Savannah, above a thouſand acres were 
ſunk, with the houſes and people in them ; the place appearing for ſome 
time like a lake, was afterwards dried up, but no houſes were-ſeen. In 
ſome parts, mountains were ſplit; and at one place a plantation was re- 
moved to the diſtance of a mile. They again rebuilt the city; but it wat 
a ſecond time, ten years after, deſtroyed by a great fire. The extraor- 
dinary convenience of the harbour tempted them to build it once more; 
and once more, in 1722, was it laid in rubbiſh by a hurricane, the moſt 


terrible on record. Such repeated calamities ſeemed to mark out this moe 
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gs 8 devoted ſpot; the inhabitants, therefore, reſolved to forſake it for 
erer, and to reſide at the oppoſite bay, where they built Kingſton, which 
js lately become the capital of the iſland. It conſiſts of upwards of one 
thouſand houſes, many of them handſomely built, and in the taſte of theſe 
iſlands, as well as the neighbouring continent, one ſtory. high, with pore 
ticos, and every conveniency for a comfortable habitation in that climate. 
Not far from Kingſton, ſtands St. Jago de la Vega, a\Spaniſh town, which, 
though at preſent inferior to Kingſton, was once the capital of Jamaica, 
and is ſtill the ſeat of government, and the place where the courts of juſ- 
tice are held. | | 


On the zd of October 1780, was a .dreadful hurricane, which almoſt 


overwhelmed the little ſea-port- town of Savannah-la-Mer, in Jamaica, 
and part of the adjacent country. Very few houſes were left ftanding, 
and a great number of lives were loſt, Much damage was alſo done, and 
many lives periſhed, in other parts of the iſland. 1 | 
The whole product of the iſland may be reduced to theſe heads. Firſt, 
ſugars, of whach-they exported in 1753, twenty thouſand three hundred 
and fifteen hogſheads, ſome vaſtly great, even to a' tun weight, which 
cannot be worth leſs in England than 4247251. Moſt of this goes to 
London, Briſtol, and Glaſgow, and ſome part of it io North America, 
in return for the beef, pork, cheeſe, corn, peas, ſtaves, planks, pitch, 
and tar, which they have from hence. Second, rum, of which they 
export about four thouſand puncheons. The rum of this iſland is gene- 
rally eſteemed the beſt, and is the moſt uſed in Great Britain. Third, 


molaſſes, in which they made a great part of their returns for New Eng- 


land, where there are vaſt diſtilleries. All theſe are the produce of the 
grand ſtaple the ſugar-cane. According to the late teſtimony. of a re- 
ſpectable planter, in Jamaica, that iſland hath-280,000 acres in canes of 
which 210, oco are annually cut, and make from 68 to 70,000 tons of ſugar, 
and 4,200,000 gallons of ram. Fourth, cotton, of which they {end out two 
thouſand bags. The indigo, formerly much cultivated, is now inconſider- 
able; but ſome cocoa and coffee are exported, with a conſiderable quantity 
of pepper, ginger, drugs for dyers and apothecaries, ſweetmeats, maho- 
gany, and manchineel planks. ' But ſome of the moſt conſiderable articles 
of their trade are with the Spamſh continent of New Spain and Terra 
Firma; for in the former they cut great quantities of logwood, and both 
in the former and latter they carried on a. vaſt and profitable trade in Ne- 
groes, and all kinds of European goods. And even in time of war with 
Spain, this trade between Jamaica and the Spaniſh Main goes on, which it 
will be impoſſible for Spain to ſtop, whilſt it is ſo profitable to the Britiſh 
merchant, and whilſt the Spaniſh officers, from the higheſt te the loweſt, 
ſhew ſo great a reſpect to preſents properly made. Upon the whole, many 
of the people of Jamaica, whilſt they appear to live in ſuch a ſtate of 
luxury, as in moſt other places leads to beggary, acquire great fortunes, 
in a manner, inſtantly. Their equipages, their clothes, their furniture, 


their tables, all bear the tokens of the greateſt wealth and profuſion ima - 


inable. This obliges all the treaſure they receive to make but a very 


ſhort ſtay, being hardly more thaa ſufficient to anſwer the calls of their 


neceſſity and luxury on Europe and North America. 

On Sundays, or court time, gentlemen wear wigs, and appear very gay 
in coats of ſilk, and veſts trimmed with ſilver. At other times they ge- 
nerally wear only thread ſtockings, linen drawers, a veſt, a Holland cap, 
and a hat upon it. Men ſervants wear a coarſe linen frock, with buttons 
at the neck and hands; long trowſers of the ſame, and a check ſhirt. The 
negroes, except thoſe who attend gentlemen, who have them dreſſed on 
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their own livery, have once a year Oſnaburghs, and a blanket for cloth- 
ing, with a cap or handkerchief for the head. The morning habit of the 
ladies is a looſe night-gown, careleſsly wrapped about them; before dinner 
they put off their diſhabille, and appear with a good grace in all the ad- 
vantage of a rich and becoming dreſs. | 

The common drink of perſons in affluent circumſtances is Madeira wine 
mixed with water. Ale and claret are extravagantly dear; and London 
porter ſells for a ſhilling per bottle. But the general drink, eſpecially 
among thoſe of inferior rank, is rum punch, which they call Kill-Devil, 
becauſe being frequently drank to exceſs, it heats the blood, and brings 
on fevers, which in a few hours ſend them to the grave, eſpecially thoſe 
who are juſt come to the iſland, which is the reaſon that ſo many die here 
upon their firſt arrival. 

Engliſn money is ſeldom ſeen here,. the current coin being entirely 
Spanith. There is no place were ſilver is ſo plentiful, or has a quicker 
circulation. You cannot dine for leſs than a piece of eight, and the 
common rate of boarding is three pounds per week ; though in the mar- 
kets beef, pork, fowl, and fiſh, may be bought as cheap as in London; but 
"mutton ſells ar nine pence per pound. 

Learning is here at a very low ebb; there are indeed ſome gentlemen 
well verſed in literature, and who ſend their children to Great Britain, 
where they have the advantage of a polite and liberal education; but the 
bulk of the people take little care to improve their minds, being generally 
engaged in trade or riotous diffipation. 1 A0 

he miſery and hardſhips of the Negroes are truly moving: and though 


= care is taken to make them propagate, the ill treatment they receive 


ſhortens their lives, that inſtead of 3 the courſe of nature, 
many thouſands are annually imported to the Weſt Indies, to ſupply the 
place of thoſe who pine and die by the hardſhips they receive. It is ſaid, 
that they are ſtubborn and untractable, for the moſt part, and that they 
muſt be ruled with a rod of iron; but they ought not to be cruſhed with 
it, or to be thought a ſort of beaſts, without ſouls, as ſome of their maſ- 
ters or overſeers do at preſent, though ſome of theſe tyrants are themſelves 
the dregs of this nation, and the refuſe of the jails of Europe. Many of 
the Negroes, however, who fall into the hands of gentlemen of huma- 
nity, find their fituations eaſy and comfortable; and it has been obſerved, 
"that in North America, where in general theſe poor wretches are better 
' uſed, there is a leſs waſte of Negrces, they live longer, and propagate 
better. And it ſeems clear, from the whole courſe of hiſtory, that thoſe 
nations which have behaved with the greateſt humanity to their ſlaves, 
were always beſt ſerved, and ran the leaſt hazard from-their.rebellions.— 
"The -flaves, on their firſt arrival from the coaſt of Guinea, are expoſed 
naked to ſale; they are then generally very ſimple and innocent creatures, 
but they ſoon become roguiſh enough; and when they come to be whipped 
- excuſe" their faults by the example of the whites. They believe every 
' Negroe returns to his native country after death. This thought is ſo agree- 
able, that it cheers the poor /creatures, and renders the burthen of liſe 
eaſy, which would otherwiſe, to many of them, be quite intolerable, — 
They look on death as a blefling, and it is ſurpriſing to ſee with what 
courage and intrepidity ſome of them meet it; they are quite tranſported 

to think their ſlavery gs near at an end, tha: they ſhall reviſit their native 
- © ſhores; and ſee their old friends and acquaintance. When a Negroe is about 

to expire, his fellow flaves kiſs him, and wiſh him a good journey, and 
ſend their hearty good wiſhes to their relations in Guinea. They . 
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no lamentations; but with a great deal of joy inter his body, believing he 
is gone home and happy. | 

ARBADOES.] This iſland, the molt eaſterly of all the Caribbees, is 
ſituated in 59 degrees weſt long. and 13 degrees north lat. It is 21 miles 
in length, and jn breadth 14. When the Engliſh, ſome time after-the 
year 1625, firſt landed here, they found it the moſt ſavage and deſtitute 
place they had hitherto viſited, It had not the leaſt appearance of ever 
having been peopled even by ſavages. There was no kind of -beaſts of 
paſture or of prey, no fruit, no herb, nor root, fit for ſupporting the life 
of man, | Yet as the climate was ſo good, and the ſoil appeared fertile, 
ſome gentlemen of ſmall fortunes in England reſolved to become adven- 
turers thihter. The trees were ſo large, and of a wood ſo hard and ſtub- 
born, that it was with great difficulty they could clear as much ground as 
was neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence. By unremitting perſeverance, how- 
ever, they brought it to yield them a tolerable ſupport ;-and they found 
that cotton and indigo agreed well with the ſoil, and that tobacco, which 
was beginning to come into repute in England, anſwered tolerably. Theſe 
proſpects, together with the ſtorm between the king and parliament, which 
was beginning to break out in England, induced many new adventurers'to 
tranſport themſelves into this iſland, And what is extremely remarkable, 
ſo great was the increaſe of people in Barbadoes, 25 years aſter its firſt 
ſettlement, that in 1650, it contained more than 50,000 Whites, and a 
much greater number of Negroes and Indian ſlaves ; the latter they ac- 
quired by means not at all to their honour ; for they ſeized upon all thoſe 
unhappy men, without any pretence, in the neighbouring Mlands, and 
carried them into ſlavery. A practice which has rendered the Caribbee 
Indians irreconcileable to us ever ſince. They had begun, a little before 
this, to cultivate ſugar, which ſoon rendered them extremely wealthy,— 
The number of the ſlaves therefore was ſtill augmented : and in 1676, it 
is ſuppoſed that their number amounted to 100, ooo which, together with 
50,000, make 15 o, ooo on this ſmall ſpot; a degree of population un- 
known in Holland, in China, or any other part of the world moſt re- 
nowned for numbers. At this time Barbadoes employed 400 ſail of ſhips, 
one with another of 150 tons, in their trade. Their annual exports in 
ſugar, indigo, ginger, cotton, and citron- water, were above 350, oool. 
and their circulating caſh at home was zoo, oool. Such was the increaſe 
of population, trade, and wealth, in the courſe of 50 years. But ſinee 
that time, this iſland has been mach on the decline, which is to be at- 
tributed partly to the growth of the French ſugar - colonies, and partly to 
our own eſtabliſhments in the neighbouring iſles. Their numbers at pre- 
ſent are ſaid to be 20,000 whites, and 100,000 ſlaves. ' Their commerce 
conſiſts in the ſame articles as formerly, though they deal in them to leſs 
extent. The capital is Bridgetown, where the governor reſides, whoſe 
employment is ſaid to be worth 50o0l. per annum. They have a college, 


founded and well endowed by colonel Codrington, who was a native of 


this iſland. Barbadoes, as well as Jamaica, has ſuffered much by-hurri- 
canes, fires, and the plague. On the 1oth'of October 1780, a dreadful 
hurricane occaſioned vaſt devaſtation in Barbadoes, great numbers of the 
houſes were deſtroyed, not one houſe in the iſland was wholly free from 
damage, manyeperſons were buried in the ruins of the buildings, and 
great numbers were driven into the ſea; and there periſhed. 

Sr. CHRISTOPHER's.] This iſland, commonly called by the ſailors 
St. Kitt's, is fituated in 62 degrees weſt long. and 17 degrees north lat. 
about 14 ieagues from Antigua, and is twenty miles long and ſeven broad. 
It has its name from the famous Chriſtopher Columbus, who diſcovered 


it 
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it for the Spaniards. That nation, however, abandoned it, as unworthy. 
of their attention: and in 1626, it was ſettled by the French and Engliſh 
conjunctly; but entirely ceded to us by the peace of Utrecht. Beſides 
cotton, ginger, and the tropical fruits, it generally produces near as much 
ſugar as Barbadoes, and ſometimes quite as much. It is computed that 
this iſland contains 6000 whites, and 36,000 Negroes. In February, 1782, 
it was taken by the French, but was reſtored again to Great Britain by the 
late treaty of peace. | | | 
 ANTIGUA.:] Situated in 61 deg. W. lon. and 17 dep. N. lat. is of 
a circular form, near 20 miles over every way. This iſland, which was 
| Formerly thought uſeleſs, has now got the ſtart of the reſt of the Engliſh 
| harbours, being the beit and ſafeſt as a dock: yard, and an eltablihment 
| for the royal navy; but St. John's is the port of greateſt trade; and this 
capital, which, before the fire in 1769, was large and wealthy, is the 
ordinary ſeat of the governor. of the Leeward iflands. Antigua is ſup- 
poſed to contain about 7000 whites, and zo, ooo ſlaves, 
NEVIS AND MONTSERRAT. ] Two ſmall iſlands, lying between 
St. Chriſtopher's and Antigua, neither of them exceeding 18 miles, in 
circumference; and are ſaid each to contain 50co whites, and 10,000 ſlaves. 
The ſoil in theſe four iſlands is pretty much alike, light and ſandy, but 
notwithſtanding, fertile in a high degree; and their principal exports are 
derived from the ſugar cane. Both were taken by the French in the year 
1782, but reſtored at the peace. | 
BARBUDA] Situated in 18 deg. N. lat. 35 miles north of Antigua, 
is 20 miles in length, and 12 in breadth. It is fertile, and has an indif- 
ferent road for ſnipping, but no direct trade with England. The inhabi- 
tants are chiefly employed in huſbandry, and raiſing freſh proviſions for 
the uſe of the neighbouring iſles. It belongs to the: Codrington family, 
and the inhabitants amount to about 150 %. 
-ANGUILLA:}- Situated in 19 deg. N. lat. 60 miles north-weſt of 
St. Chriſtopher's, is a bout 30 miles long and 10 bread. This iſland is 
py level, and the climate nearly the ſame with chat of Jamaica, 
he inhabitants, who are not numerous, apply themſelves to huſbandry, 
and feeding of cattle. | | 
DOMINICA,] Situated in 16 deg. N. lat. and in 62 W. lon, lies 
about half way between Guadalupe and Martinico. It is near 28 miles 
in length, and 13 in breadth: it got its name from being diſcovered by 
Columbus on a Sunday. The ſoil of this iſland is thin, and better adapt - 
ed to the rearing of coffee than ſugar ; but the ſides of the hills bear the 
fineſt trees in the Weſt Indies, and the iſland is well ſupplied with rivulets 
of fine water. The French have always oppoſed our ſettling here, becauſe 
it muſt cut off their communication, in time of war, between Martinico and 
Guadalupe. However, by the peace of Paris, in 1763, it was ceded in 
expreſs'terms to the Engliſhz but we have derived little advantage from 
this conqueſt, the iſland being, till lately, no better than a harbour for 
| the natives of the other Carribbees, who being expelled their own ſettle- 
ments, have taken refuge here: But, on account of its fituation between 
the principal French iſlands, and Prince Rupert's Bay being one of the 
moſt capacious in the Weſt Indies, it has been judged expedient to form 
Dominica into à governmeat of itſelf, and to declare ig a free port. It 
was taken by the F rench in 1778 ; but was reſtored again to Great Bn- 
tain by the late peace. Sh 4 | 
Sr. VINCENT.] Situated in 13 deg. N. lat. and 61 deg. W. lon. 
o miles north. weſt of Barbadoes, 30 miles ſouth of St. Lucia, is about 
2 miles in length, and 18 in breadth, It is extremely fruitful, 1 Hy 
ack 
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black mould upon a ſtrong loam, the moſt proper for the raiſing of ſugar. 


Indigo thrives here remarkably well, but this article is leſs cultivated than 
formerly throughout the Weſt Indies. Many of the inhabitants are Ca- 
ribbeans, and many here are alſo fugitives from Barbadoes and the other 
iſlands. The Caribbeans were treated with ſo much injuſtice and barba- 
rity, after this iſland came into poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, to whom it was 
ceded by the peace in 1763, that they greatly contributed towards enabling 
the French to get poſſeſſion of it again in 1779 ; but it was reſtored to 
Great Britain by the late treaty of peace. 

GRANADA any Tus GRANADINES.] Granada is ſituated in 12 
deg. north lat. and 62 dep. weſt lon. about 30 leagues ſouth-weſt of Bar- 
badoes, and almoſt the 2 diſtance north of New Andaluſia, or the 
Spaniſh Main. This iſland is ſaid to be 3o miles in length, and 15 in 
breadth. Experience has proved, that the ſoil of this iſland 1s extremely 
proper for producing ſugar, coffee, tobacco, and Indigo; and upon the 
whole it carries with it all the appearance of becoming as flouriſhing a 
colony as any in the Weft Indies, of its dimenſions. A lake on the top 
of a hill, in the middle of the iſland, ſupplies it plentifully with fine 
rivers, which adorn and fertilize it. Several bays and harbours lie round 
the iſland, ſome of which may be fortified with great advantage, whichr 
renders it very convenient far ſhipping ; and has the happineſs of not 
being ſubject to hurricanes. St. George's bay has a ſandy bottom, and 
is extremely capacious, but open. In its harbour, or careening place, 


100 large veſſels may be moored with perfect ſafety. This iſland was 


long the theatre of bloody wars between the native Indians and the 
French, during which theſe handful of Carribbees defended themſelves 
with the moſt reſolute bravery. In the laſt war but one, when Granada was 
attacked by the Engliſh, the French inhabitants, who were not very nu- 


merous, were ſo amazed at the reduction of Guadalupe and Martinico, © 


that they loſt all ſpirit, and ſurrendered without making the leaſt oppo- 
fition ; and the full property of this iſland, together with the ſmall iſlands 
on the north, called the Granadines, which yield the ſame produce, were 
confirmed to the crown of Great Britain by the treaty of Paris in 176g. 
—But in July 1779, the French made themſelves maſters of this iſland, 
though it was reſtored to Great Britain by the late treaty of peace. 
NEWFOUNDLAND.] Excluſive of the Weſt- India ſugar iſlands, 


lying between the two continents of America, Great Britain claims ſeveral ' 


others, that are ſeated at the diſtance of ſome thouſand miles from each 

other, in this quarter of the globe, of which we ſhall ſpeak according to 

our method, beginning with the north, 
Newfoundland is fituated to the eaſt of the gulf of St. Lawrence, be- 


tween 46 and 52 deg. north lat. and between 53 and 59 deg. weſt long. 


ſeparated from Labrador or New Britain by the Straits of Belleiſle, and 
from Canada by the bay of St. Lawrence, being 350 miles long, and 200 
broad. The coaſts are extremely ſubject to fogs, attended with almoſt 
continual ſtorms of ſnow and fleet, the ſky being uſually overcaſt. From 
the ſoil of this iſland we are far from reaping any ſudden or great ad- 
vantage, for the cold is long continued, and ſevere; and the ſummer 
heat, though violent, warms 1t not enough to produce any thing valu- 
able; for the ſoil, at leaſt in thoſe parts of the iſland with which we are 
acquainted, is rocky and barren, However, it is watered by ſeveral good 
rivers, and hath many large and good harbours. This iſland, whenever 
the continent ſhall come to fail of timber convenient to navigation (which 
01 the ſea-coaſt perhaps is no very remote proſpect) it is ſaid, will afford 
2 large ſupply for maſts, yards, and all ſorts of lumber for the as 

Co 
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trade. But what at preſent it.is chiefly valuable for, is the great fiſhery of 
cod, carried on upon thoſe ſhoals, which are called the Banks of New- 
foundland, Great Britain and North America, at the loweſt computation, 
annually employ 3000 fail of {mall craft in this fiſhery ; on board of which, 
and on ſhore to cure and pack the fiſh, are upwards of 10;000' hands; fo 
that this fſhery is not only a very valuable branch of trade to the mer- 
chant, but a ſource of livelihood to. ſo many thouſands of poor people | 
and a moſt excellent nurſery to the royal navy. This fiſhery is computed 
to increaſe' the national ſtock 300, cool. a year in gold and ſilver, re- 
mitted to us for the cod we ſell in the North, in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and the Levant. The plenty of cod both on the Great Bank, ex. the lefler 
ones, which lie on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt of this iſland, is inconceiveable; 
and not only cod, but ſeveral other ſpecies of fiſh are caught there in 
abundance; all of which are nearly in an equal plenty along the ſhores 
of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New England, and the Iile of Cape 
Breton; and very profitable fiſheries are carried on upon all their coaſts, 
from which we may obſerve, that where our colonies are thinly peopled, 
or ſo barren as not to 1 any thing from their ſoil, their coaſts make 
us ample amends, an ow in upon us a wealth of another kind, and no 
way inferior to that ariſing from the moſt fertile ſoil. 
This iſland, after various diſputes about the property, was entirely 
ceded to England by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713; but the French were 
left at liberty to dry their nets on the northern ſhores of the iſland ; and 
by the treaty of 1763, they were permitted to hſh in the gulf of St. 
Lawrence, but with this limitation, that they ſhould not approach within 
three leagues of any of the coaſts Lelonging to England. The ſmall iſlands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon, ſituated to the ſouthward of Newfoundland, 
were allo ceded to the French, who ſtipulated to erect no fortifications on 
theſe iſlands, nor to kezp more than 50 ſoldiers. to enforce the police. | 
By the laſt treaty of peace, the French are to enjoy the fiſheries on the 
north and weſt coaſt of the iſland. The chief towns in Newfoundland are 
Placentia, Bonayiſta, and St. John; but not above 1000 families remain 
here in the winter. | 
CAPE BRETON.] This iſland, ſeated between Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia, is in length about 110 miles. The ſoil is barren, but it 
has good harbours, particularly that of Louiſburgh, which is near four 
| Jeagues in circumference, and has every where fix or ſeven fathoms 
| water. 
| The French began a ſettlement in this iſland in 1714, which they con- 
tinued to increaſe, and fortified it in 1720. They were, however, diſ- 
poſſeſſed in 1745, by the bravery of the inhabitants of New England, 
with little aſſiſtance from Great Britain; but it was again, by the treaty 
of Aix la Chapelle, ceded to the French, who ſpared no expence to for- 
tiſy and ſtrengthen it. Notwithſtanding which, it was again reduced, in 
1758, by the Britiſh troops under general Amherſt and Admiral Boſcawen, 
together with a large body of New-England men, who found in that 
place two hundred and twenty-one pieces of cannon, and eighteen mor- 
-tars, together with a large quantity of ammunition and ſtores: and it was 
- ceded to the crown of Great Britain by the peace of 1763, ſince which 
the 1 have been blown up, and the town of Louiſburgh diſ- 
mantled. 
Sr. JOHN's.] Situated in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is about 60 
miles in length, and go or 40 broad, and has many fine rivers; and though 
| lying near Cape Breton and Nova Scotia, has greatly the advantage of 
| both in pleaſantneſs and fertility of ſoil, Upon the reduction of Cape 


| Breton, 
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Breton, the inhabitants of this iſland, amounting to 4000, ſubmitted 
quietly to the Britiſh arms ; and, to the diſgrace of the French governor, 
there were found in his houſe ſeveral Engliſh ſcalps, which were brought 
there to market by the ſavages; this being the place where they were 
encouraged to carry on that barbarous and inhuman trade. This 
iſland was ſo well improved by the French, that it was ſtyled the granary 
of Canada, which it furniſhed with great plenty of corn, as well as beef 
and pork. 2 

BERMUD AS, ox SUMMER ISLANDS.] Theſe received their firft 
name from their being diſcovered by John Bermudas, a Spaniard ; and 
were called the Summer Iſlands, from fir George Summers, who was ſhip- 
wrecked on their rocks in 1609, in his paſſage to Virginia, They are 
ſituated, at a vaſt diſtance from any continent, in 32 deg. north lat. and 
in 65 degrees weſt lon. Their diſtance from the Land's End 1s computed 
to be near 1500 leagues, from the Madeiras about 1200, and from Caro- 
lina 300. The Bermudas are but ſmall, not containing in all above 
20,000 acres; and are very difficult of acceſs, being, as Waller the poet, 
who reſided ſome time there, expreſſes it, walled with rocks.” The air 
of theſe iſlands, which Waller celebrates in one of his poems, has been 
always eſteemed extremely healthful; and the beauty and richneſs of the 
vegetable productions are perfectly delightful. Though the ſail of theſe 
iſlands is admirably adapted to the cultivation of the vine, the chief and 
only buſineſs of the inhabitants, who ou 10 of about e 2 the build- 
ing ard navipating of light floops and brigantines, which they lo 
chi fly in 8 Waben North America and the Weſt Indies, "The 2 
veſlels are as remarkable for their ſwiftneſs, as the cedar, of which they are 
built, is for its hard and durable quality. 8 

The town of St. George, which is the capital, is ſeated at the bottom 
of a haven in the iſland of the ſame name, and is defended with ſeven or 
eight forts, and ſeventy pieces of cannon, It contains above 1000 houſes, 
a handſome church, and other elegant public buildings. 

LUCAY's, ox BAHAMA ISLANDS.] The Bahamas are fituated 
to the ſouth of Carolina, between 12 and 27 degrees north lat. and 73 and 
81 degrees welt lon. They extend along the coaſt of Florida quite down 
to the iſle of Cuba; and are ſaid to be 500 in number, ſome of them 
only mere rocks; but 12 of them are large, fertile, and in nothing dif- 
ferent from the ſoil of Carolina: they are, however, almoſt uninhabited, 
except Providence, which is 200 miles eaſt of the Floridas; though ſome 
others are larger and more fertile, on which the Engliſh have plantations. 
Between them and the continent of Florida is the gulf of Bahama, or 
Florida, through which the Spaniſh galleons ſail in their paſſage to Eu- 
rope. Theſe iſlands were the firſt fruits of Columbus's diſcoveries; but 
they were not Known to the Engliſh till 1667, when captain Seyle, being 
driven among them in his paſſage to Carolina, gave his name to one of 
them; and being a ſecond-time Ares upon it, gave it the name of Pro- 
vidence. The Engliſn, obſerving the advantageous ſituation of theſe 
iſlands for being a check on the French and Spaniards, attempted to ſettle 
them in the reign of Charles II. Some unlucky incidents prevented this 
ſettlement from being of any advantage, and the Ile of Providence be- 
came a harbour for the buccaneers, or pirates, who for a long time in- 
feſted the American navigation. This obliged the government, in 1718, 
to ſend out captain Woodes Rogers with a fleet to diſlodge the pirates, and 
for making a ſettlement. This the captain effected; a fort was erected, 


und an independent company was ſtationed in the iſland. Ever ſince chis 


lat ſettlement theſe iſlands have been improving, though they mace 
ut 
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but ſlowly. In time of war, people gain conſiderably by the prizes cons 
demned there; and at all times by the wrecks, which are frequent in this 
labyrinth of rocks and ſhelves. The Spaniards captured theſe iflands dur. 
ing the laſt war, but they were retaken by a detachment from St. Auguſ- 
tine, April 7th, 1783. | 
FALKLAND ISLANDS.] Leaving the Bahama and Weſt-India 
iſlands, we ſhall now proceed along the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of America, as 
far as the 52d deg. of ſouth lat. where the reader, by looking into the 
map, will perceive the Falkland Tſlands ſituated near the Straits of Ma- 
ellan, at the utmoſt extremity of South America. Falkland Iſlands were 
irn diſcovered by fir Richard Hawkins, in 1594, the principal of which 
he named Hawkins Maidenland, in honour of queen Elizabeth. The pre- 
fent Engliſh name Falkland, was probably given them by captain Strong, 
in 1639, and being adopted by Halley, it has from that time been received 
into our maps. They have occaſioned ſome conteſt between Spain and 
Great Britain, but being of very little worth, ſeem to have been ſilently 
abandoned by the latter, in 1774, in order to avoid giving umbrage te 
the Spaniſh court. | 25 | 
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EAST and WEST FLORIDA. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT, 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. M. 


Length 500 80 and 91 Weſt longitude. ] 
Breadth 8 between { 25 and 32 North latitude. | £15 


Bou x DARIIS. ] country, which was ceded by Great Britain te 
| | Spain by the late treaty of peace, is bounded by 
Georgia on the North; by the Miſſiſſippi on the Weſt; by the Gulf of 
Mexico on the South ; and by the Bahama Straits on the Ealt. 
Rivers.] Theſe are the Miſſiſſippi, which is one of the fineſt in the 
world, as well as the largeſt; for, including its turnings and windings, 1t 
is ſuppoſed to run a courſe of 4500 miles; but its mouths are in a manner 
choaked up with ſands and * which deny acceſs to veſſels of any con- 
fiderable burden; there being, according to Mitchel's map, only twelve 
feet water over the bar (captain Pitman ſays ſeventeen) at the principal 
entrance. Within the bar there is 100 fathom water, and the channel is 
every where deep, and the current gentle, except at a certain ſeaſon, 
when, like the Nile, it overflows and becomes extremely rapid. It is, 
except at the entrance already mentioned, every where free from ſhoals 
and cataracts, and navigable for craft of one kind or other almoſt to it 
' ſource. The Mobille, the Apalachicola, and St. John's rivers, are alſo 
large and noble ſtreams, 
| AYS AND CAaPEs.] The principal bays are. St. Bernard's, Aſcenfion, 
 Mobille, Penſacola, Dauphin, Joſeph, Apalaxy, Spiritu Santo, and 
Charles Bay. | 0 5 
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The chief capes are, Cape Blanco, Samblas, Anclote, and Cape Flo 
£ida, at the extremity of the peninſala. 

AIX AND CLIMATE.] Very various accounts have been given of theſe 
particulars in this country; but that the air of Florida is pure and whole- 
ſome, appears from the ſize, vigour, and longevity of the Floridian In- 
dians, who, in thefe reſpects, far exceed their more ſouthern neighbours 
the Mexicans. | 

So11.,, PRODUCTIONG, AND | Eaſt Florida, near the ſea, and 40 miles 

FACE OF THE COUNTRY. | back, is flat and ſandy. But even the 
country round St. Auguſtine, in all appearance the worſt in the province, 
is 3 being unfruitful ; it produces two crops of Indian corn a- year; 
the garden vegetables are in great perfection; the orange and lemon-trees 
grow here, without cultivation, to a large ſize, and produce better fruit 
than in Spain and Portugal. The inward country towards the hills is ex- 
tremely rich and fertile, producing ſpontaneouſly the fruits, bay e 
and gums, that are common to rgia and the Carolinas, and is like- 
wiſe favourable to the rearing of European productions. 

This country alſo produces rice, indigo, ambergriſe, cochineal, ame- 
thyſts, turquorſes, lapis lazuli, and other precious ſtones; copper, quick- 
ſilver pit-coal, and 1ron-ore: pearls are alſo found on the coaſt of Flo- 
rida: mahogany grows on the ſouthern parts of the peninſula, but infe- 
rior in ſize and quality to that of Jamaica, The animal creation are here 
ſo numerous, that you may purchaſe a good ſaddle-horſe, in exchange for 
goods of five ſhillings value prime coſt; and there are inſtances of horſes 
being exchanged for a hatchet per head. \ i 

Cutter rows. ] The chief town in Weſt Florida is Penſacola, N. 
lat. 30-22, W. long. 87-20. which is ſituated within the bay of the ſame 
name, on a ſandy Fro 
road is, however, one of the beſt in all the Gulf of Mexico, in which 
veſſels may lie in ſafety againſt every kind of wind, being ſurrounded by 
lard on every ſide. PE! | 

St. Auguſtine, the capital of Eaſt Florida, N. lat. 29 45. W. long. 
$1-12. runs along the ſhore, and is of an oblong form, divided by four 
regular ſtreets, eroſſing each other at right angles. The town is fortified 
with baſtions, and encloſed with a ditch. It is likewiſe defended by a 
caſtle, which is called Fort St. John; and the whole is well furniſhed with 
cannon. At the entrance into the harbour are the north and ſouth 
ee Which form two channels, whoſe bars, or low tides, have eight 

et water. 
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NEW MEXICO, icLvpine CALIFORNIA, 
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$1TUATION AND Exrzxr. 


Miles, Degrees. Sq. Miles, 


Length 2000 94 and 126 weſt longitude. 
Breadth _ between 185 and 43 north latitude. J 600,000 : 


” 
Bouxnanres,] OUNDED by unknown lands on the North; by 
; B Louiſiana, on the Eaſt; by Old Mexico, and the 
Pacific Ocean, on the South; and by the ſame ocean on the Weſt. 
3 K Divifions. 


* 


re that can only be approached by ſmall veſſels. The 
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Diviſions. Subdiviſions, Chief Towns. 


North- eaſt diviſion New Mexico Proper | j 7 © RE 


South-eait diviſion Apacheira — St. Antonio. 
South diviſion Sonora — — Tuape. 
Weſtern diviſion California, a peninſula St. Juan. 


SoIL AND CEHMATE.] Theſe countries lying for the moſt part within 
the temperate zone, have a climate in many places extremely agreeable, 
and a ſoil productive of every thing, either for profit or delight. In Ca- 
lifornia, however, they experience great heats in the ſummer, particularly 
towards the ſea- coaſt; but in the inland country the climate is more tem- 
perate, and in winter even cold. 

Fact AND PRODUCE OF THE COUNTRY.] The natural hiſtory of theſe 
countries, is as yet in its infancy, The Spaniards themſelves know little 
of the matter, and the little they know they are unwilling to communi. 
cate. Their authority being on a precarious footing with the Indians, 
who here at leaſt ſtill preſerve their independence; they are jealous of 
diſcovering the natural advantages of theſe countries, which might be ay 
inducement to the other nations of Europe to form ſettlements there, It is 
certain, howeyer, that in general the provinces of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia are extremely beautiful and pleaſant ; the face of the country is 
agreeably varied with plains, interſected by rivers, and adorned with gentle 
eminences covered with varied kinds of trees, fome producing excellent 
fruit. With reſpect to the value of the gold mines in thoſe countries, no- 
thing poſitive can be aſſerted. They have undoubtedly enough of natural 
productions, to render them adyantageous colonies to any but the Spa- 
niards. In California there falls in the morning a great quantity of dew, 
which, ſettling on the roſe leaves, candies, and becomes hard like manna, 
having all the ſweetneſs of refined ſugar, without its whiteneſs. There is 
alſo another very ſingular natural production; in the heart of the country 
there are plains of ſalt, quite firm, and clear as cryſtal, which, conſider- 
ing the vaſt quantities of fiſh found on its coaſts, might render it an inva- 
luable acquiſition to any induſtrious nation. | 

INHABITANTS, HISTORY, GOVERNMENT, | The Spaniſh ſettlemeniz 

RELIGION, AND COMMERCE, ' here are comparatively 
weak; though they are increaſing every day in proportion as new mines 
are diſcovered, The inhabitants are chiefly Indians whom the Spaniſh 
miſſionaries have in many places brought over to Chriſtianity, to a civil 
ized life, and to raiſe corn and wine, which they now export pretty large- 
ly to Old Mexico. California was diſcovered by Cortez, the great con- 
queror of Mexico; our famous navigator, fir Francis Drake, took poſſeſ- 

on of it in 1578, and his right was confixmed by the principal king, or 
chief in the whole country, This title, however,, the government of 
Great Britain have not hitherto attempred to vindicate, though California 
13 admirably ſituated for trade, and on its coaft has a pearl fiſhery of great 
value. The inhabitants and government here d6 not materially differ 
from thoſe of Old Mexico. | 
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OLD MEXICO, ox NEW SPAIN. 
| SrTUaTION AND XET. 
Miles. | Degrees. Sq. Miles. 
Length 2000 83 and 110 weſt longitude. | 
Breadth ; 850 deren { 8 and 30 north latitude. ee 


BoO0NDAA18•J OUNDED by New Mexico, or Granada, on the 
un! North; by the Gulf of Mexico, on the North- 


eaſt; by Terra Firma, on the South-eaſt; and by, the Pacific Ocean, on 


the South-weſt; eontaining three audiences, viz. 
Audiences, | Chief Towns. 


1. Galicia, or Guadalajarra — Guadalajarra.. 
| Mexico, W. lon. 100. N. lat. 19-54. 
2. Mexico Proper — — | Acapulco, 
. Vera Cruz. | 
3- Guatimala” — — — Guatimala“. 


Bays]: On the north ſea are the gulfs or bays of Mexico, Cam- 
peachy, Vera Cruz, and Honduras; in the Pacific Ocean, or South Sea, 
are the bays Micoya and Amapalla, Acapulco and Salinas. 

Cayres:] "Theſe are the Cape Sardo, Cape St. Martin, Cape Corndu- 
cedo, Cape Catoche; Cape Honduras, Cape Cameron, and Cape Gracias 
Dios, in the North Sea. | 

Cape Marques, Cape Spirito Sanfto, Cape Corientes, Cape Gallero, 
Cape Blanco, Cape Burica, Cape Prucreos, and Cape Mala, in the South 
Sea, | 

Winds.] In the gulf of Mexico, and the adjacent ſeas, there are 
firong north winds from October to March, about the full and change 
of the moon. Trade winds prevail every where at a diſtance from land 
within the tropics Near the coaſt, in the South Sea, they have periodi- 
cal winds, viz. Monſoons, and ſea and land breezes, as in Afia. 

SOIL AND CLIMATE.) Mexico, lying for the moſt part within the 
torrid zone, is exceſſively hot, and on the eaſtern coaſt, where the land is 
low, marſhy, and conſtantly flooded in the rainy ſeaſons, it is likewiſe ex- 
tremely unwholeſome. The inland country, however, afſumes a better 
aſpect, and the air is of a milder temperament; on the weſtern fide, the 
land is not ſo low as on the eaſtern, much better in quality, and full of 
Plantations. The foil of Mexico in general is of- a good variety, and 
would not refuſe any ſort of grain, were the induſtry of the inhabitants to 
correſpond with their natural advantages. | 

PrRopuce.]- Mexico, like all the tropical countries, is rather more 
abundant in fruits than in grain. Pine-apples, pomegranates, oranges, 
lemons, citrons, figs, and cocoa-nuts are here in the greateſt plenty and 
perfection. Mexico produces alſo a prodigious quantity of ſugar, eſpeci- 


* This city was ſwallowed up by an earthquake on the 7th of June, 1773, when eight 
thouſand families inſtantly periſhed. New Guatimala is built at ſome diſtance, and is well 
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ally towards the gulf of Mexico, and the province of Guaxaca and Gua. 
timala, ſo that here are more ſugar mills than in any other part of Spaniſh 
America. Cedar-trees and logwood flouriſh much about the Bays of Cam- 
peachy and Honduras. The maho-tree alſo, which hath a bark with ſuch 
ſtrong fibres, as they twiſt and make ropes of. They have alſo a tree 
which is called light wood, being as light as a cork, of which they make 
floats to carry their merchandize on the ſea-coaſts. But what is conſidered 
as the chief glory of this country, and what firſt induced the Spaniards to 
form ſettlements upon it, are the mines of gold and ſilver. Phe chief 
mines of gold are in Veragua and New Granada, bordering upon Darien 
and Terra Firma. Thoſe of filver, which are much more rich, as well az 
numerous, are found in ſeveral parts, but in none ſo much as in the pro- 
vince of Mexico. The mines of both kinds are always found in the moſt 
barren and mountainous part of the country : nature making amends in 
one reſpect for her defects in another. The working of the gold and ſilver 
mines depends on the ſame principles. When the ore 18 ; out, com- 
pounded of ſeveral heterogeneous ſubſtances, mixed with the precious me- 
tals, it is broken into ſmall pieces by a mill, and afterwards waſhed, by 
which means it is diſengaged from the earth, and other ſoft bodies which 
clung to it. Then it is mixed with mercury, which, of all ſubſtances, 
has the ſtrongeſt attraction for gold, and likewiſe a ſtronger attraction for 
ſilver than the other ſubſtances which are united with it in the ore. B 
means of the mercury, therefore, the gold and filyer are. firſt ſeparated 
from the heterogeneous matter, and then by ſtraining and evaporation, 
they are diſunited from the mercury itſelf. Of the gold and filver, which 
the mines of Mexico afford, great things have been faid. Thoſe who | 
have er we moſt into this ſubject, compute the revenues of Mexico at 
twenty-four millions of aur money; and it is well known that this, with 
the other provinces of Spaniſh America, ſupply the whole world with fil- 
ver. The other articles next in importance to gold and filver, are the co- 
chineal and cocoa. After much diſpute concerning the nature of the for- 
mer, it ſeems at laſt agreed, that it is of the animal kind, and of the ſpecies 
of the gall inſets. It adheres to the plant called opuntia, and ſucks the 
juice of the fruit, which is of a crimſon colour. It is from this juice, that 
the cochineal derives its value, which conſiſts in dying all forts of the fineſt 
ſcarlet, crimſon, and purple. It is alſo uſed in medicine as a ſudorific, 
and as a cordial ; and it is computed that the Spamiardgs annually export no 
leſs than nine hundred thouſand pounds weight of this commodity, to an- 
iwer the purpoſes of medicine and dying. The cocoa, of which choco- 
late is made, is the next conſiderable article in the natural hiſtory and com- 
merce of Mexico. It grows on a tree of a middling ſize, which bears a 
pod about the ſize and ſhape of a cucumber, containing the cocoa, Tho 
Spaniſh commerce in this article is immenſe; and ſuch is the internal con- 
ſumption, as well as the external call for it, that a ſmall garden of cocoas 
is faid to produce ty the owner twenty thouſand crowns a-year. At home 
it makes a principal part of their diet, and is found wholeſome, nutritious, 
and ſuitable to the climate. This country likewiſe produces ſilk, but not 
ſo much as to make any remarkable part of their export, Cotton is here 
in great abundance, and on account of its lightneſs is the common wear of 
the inhabitants. | 
PoPULATION, INHAB W We ſhall place theſe heads under 
GOVERNMENT, AND MANNERS. f one point of view, becanſe the reader 
will ſoon be ſenſible they are very nearly connected. We have already 
deſcribed the 'original inhabitants of Mexico, and the conqueſt of that 
country by the dpaniards. The preſent inhabitants may be divided into 


White 
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Whites, Indians, and Negroes. The Whites are either born in Old 
Spain, or they are Creoles, i. e. natives of Spaniſh America. The for- 
mer are chiefly employed in government or wade; and have nearly the ſame 
character with the Spaniards in Europe; only a ſtill more conſiderable 
portion of pride; for they conſider themſelves as entitled to every high 
diſtinction as natives of Europe, and look upon the other inhabitants as 
many degrees beneath them. The Creoles have all the bad qualities of 
the Spaniards, from whom they are deſcended, without that courage, 
firmneſs, and patience, which make the praiſe-worthy part of the Spaniſh 
character. Naturally weak and effeminate, they dedicate the greateſt 
part of their lives to loitering and inactive pleaſures. Luxurious without 
variety or elegance, and expenſive with great parade, and little conveni- 
ence, their general character is no more than a grave and ſpecious inſigni- 
hcance. From idleneſs and conſtitution their whole bufineſs is amour and 
intrigue; and their ladies of conſequence are not at all diſtinguiſhed for 
their chaſtity, or domeſtic virtues. The Indians, who, notwithſtanding 
the devaſtations of the firſt invaders, remain in great numbers, are be- 
come, by continual oppreſſion and indignity, a dejected, timorous, and 
miſerable race of mortals. The blacks here, like all thoſe in other parts of 
the world, are ſtubborn, hardy, and as well adapted for the groſs ſlavery 
they endure, as any human creatures can be. 
Such is the general character of the inhabitants, not only in Mexico, 
but the greateſt part of Spaniſh America, The civil government is ad- 
miniſtered by tribunals, called Audiences, which bear a reſemblance to 
the old parliaments in France. In theſe courts the viceroy of the king of 
Spain preſides. His employment is the greateſt truſt and power which his 
Cathohc majeſty has in his diſpoſal, and is perhaps the richeſt govern- 
ment entruſted to any ſubject in. the world. The greatneſs of the vice- 
roy's office is diminiſhed by the ſhortneſs of its duration. For, as jealouſy 
is the leading feature of Spaniſh politics, in whatever regards America, no 
officer is allowed to maintain his power for more than three years, which 
no doubt may have a good effect in ſecuring the authority of the crown of 
Spain, but is attended with unhappy conſequences to the miſerable inha- 
bitants, who become a prey to every new governor. The clergy are ex- 
tremely numerous in Mexico, and it has been computed, that prieſts, 
monks, and nuns of all orders, make upwards of a fifth of all the white 
inhabitants, both here and in the other parts of Spaniſh America, It is 
impoſſible indeed to find a richer field, or one more peculiarly adapted to 
ecclehaſtics, in any part of the world. The people are ſuperſtitious, ig- 
norant, rich, lazy, and licentious : with ſuch materials to work upon, it 
is not remarkable, that the church ſhould enjoy one-fourth of the te- 
2 of the whole kingdom. It is more ſurpriſing that it has not a 
al.. | 
COMMERCE, CITIES, AND SHIPPINOG.] The trade of Mexico conſiſts 
of taree great branches, which extend over the whole known world. It 
carries on a traffic with Europe, by La Vera Cruz, fituated on the gulf of 
Mexico, or North Sea; with the Eaſt Indies, by Acapulco on the South 
*a, and with South America, by the ſame port. Theſe two ſea-ports, 
Vera Cruz and Acapulco, are wonderfully well fituated for the commercial 
Purpoſes to which they are applied. It is by means of the former that 
exico pours her wealth over the whole world; and receives in return 
the numberleſs luxuries and neceſſaries, which Europe affords to her, and 
which the indolence of her invabitants will never permic them to acquire 
for themſelves. To this port the fleet from” Cadiz, called the Flota, con- 
ing of three men of war, as a convoy, and fourteen large merchant 
3 K 3 ſhips, 
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ſhips, annually arrive about the beginning of November. Its cargoe com 
fiſts of every commodity and manufacture of Europe, and there are few 
nations but have more concern in it than the Spaniards, who ſend out lit- 
tle more than wine and oil. The profit of theſe, with the freight and 
commiſſion to the merchants, and duty to the king, is all the ad vantage 
which Spain derives from her American commerce. When all the goods 
are landed and diſpoſed of at La Vera Cruz, the fleet takes in the plate, 
precious flones, and other commodities for Europe. Sometime in May 
they are ready to depart. From La Vera Cruz they ſail to the Havannah, 
in the iſle of Cuba, which is the rendezvous where, they meet the galleons, 
another fleet which carries on the trade of Terra Firma, by Cartnagena, 
and of Peru by Panama and Porto Bello. When all are collected, and 
22 with a convoy neceſſary for their fſafeiy, they ſteer for Old 
ain. 

. is the ſea-port, by which the communication is kept up be · 
tween the different parts of the Spaniſh empire in America, and the Eaſt- 
Indies. About the month of December, the great galleon, attended by 
a large ſhip as a convoy, which make the only communication between the 
Philippines and Mexico, annually arrives here. The cargoes of theſe 
ſhips, (for the convoy, though in an under-hand manner, likewiſe carries 
goods), conſiſt of all the rich commodities and manufactures of the Eaſt. 
At the ſame time the annual ſhip from Lima, the capital of Peru, comes 
in, and is not computed to bring leſs than two millions of pieces of eight 
in ſilver, beſides quickſilver and other valuable commodities, to be laid 
out in the purchaſe of the galleon's cargoes. Several other ſhips, from 
different parts of Chili and Peru, meet upon the ſame occaſion. A great 
fair, in which the commodities of all parts of the world are bartered for 
one another, laſts thirty days. The galleon then prepares for her voyage, 
loaded with filver and ſuc' European goods as have been thought neceſ- 
fary. The Spaniards, though this trade be carried on entirely through 
their hands, and in the very heart of their dominions, are comparatively 
-but ſmall gainers by it.. For as they allow the Dutch, Great Britain, and 
other commercial ſtates,. to furniſh the greater part of the cargoe of the 
Flota, ſo the Spaniſh inhabitants of the Philippines, tainted with the ſame 
indolence which ruined their European anceſtors, permit the Chineſe mer- 
chants to furniſh the greater part of the cargo of the galleon. Notwith- 
ſtanding what has. been ſaid of Vera Cruz, and Acapulco; the city of 
Mexico, the capital of the empire, ought to be conſidered as the centre of 
commerce in this part of the world: for here the principal merchants re- 
fide, and the greateſt part of the buſineſs is negociated. The Eaſt-India 
goods from Acapulco, and the European from Vera Cruz, all paſs through 
this city. Hither all the gold and ſilver come to be coined, here the king's 
fifth is depoſited, and here are wrought all thoſe utenſils and ornaments in 
plate which are every year ſent into Europe. The city itſelf breathes the 


air of the higheſt magnificence, and according to the beſt accounts contains 
about 80, ooo inhabitants. 
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SPANISH DOMINIONS 1 SOUTH AMERICA. 


TERRA FIRMA, oz CASTILE DEL ORO. 


. n AND EXTENT. 
Miles. | Degrees. Sq. Miles. 


Length 1 400 | 60 and 82 weſt longitude. 
Breadth 700 } Wenden 18 equator, and 12 north lat. { 5 


Bou x DARIES] Ber by the North Sea, part of the Atlantic 

1 Tl Ocean, on the North; by the ſame ſea and Suri- 
nam on the Eaſt; by the country of the Amazons and Peru, on the South; 
and by the Pacific Ocean and New Spain, on the Weſt. 


Diviſions. Sabiivifon; | Chief Towns. 


"1. Terra Firma Proper, Porto Bello 
| or Darien — PANAMA, W. lon. 80 
wo | c | 21. N. lat. 8-47. 
. » | 2. Carthagena — | + Carthagena 
8 ie 3. St. Marche DN | St. Martha | 
(" wroridcerof 4. Rio de la Hacha Rio de la Hacha 
f | 5. Venezuela — Venezuela 
6. Comana — # 3. Comana 
7. New Andaluſia, or St. Thomas 
Paria 1 


fion contains the 


The ſouthern divi- . 1. New Granada — F Santa Fe de Bagota 
provinces of ſ | [ 


2, Popayan — LPopayan. 

Bays, CaPks, &c.] The Iſthmus of Darien, or Terra Firma Proper, 
joins North and South- America. A line drawn from Porto Bello in the 
North, to Panama in the South Sea, or rather a little weſt of theſe two 
towns, 1s the proper limit between North and South America, and here 
the Iſthmus or neck of land, is only 60 miles over. The principal rivers 
are the Rio Grande, Darien, Chagre, and the Oronoque. 

The principal bays in 'Terra Firma are, the bay of Panama, and the 
bay of St. Michael's, in the South Sea; the bay of Porto Bello, the 
2 of Darien, Sino bay, Carthagena bay and harbour, the gulf of 

enezuela, the bay of Maracaibo, the gulf of Trieſto, the bay of Guaira, 
1 bay of Curiaco, and the gulf of Paria, or Andaluſia, in the North 


The chief capes are, Samblas point, Point Canoa, Cape del Agua, 
Swart point, Cape de Vela, Cape Conquibacoa, Cape Cabelo, Cape 
Blanco, Cape Galera, Cape Three Points, and Cape Naſſau; all on the 
north ſhore of Terra Firma. 

„ Cliuare.] The climate here, particularly in the northern diviſions, 
is extremely hot; and it was found by Ulloa, that the heat of the warmeſt 
day in Paris is continual in Carthagena; the exceſſive heats raiſe the va- 
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pour of the ſea, which 1s precipitated in ſuch rains as ſeem to threaten 4 
general deluge. Great part of the country, therefore, is almoſt continu- 
ally flooded; and this, together with the exceſſive heat, ſo impregnates 

the air with vapours, that in many provinces, particularly about Popayan 
and Porto Bello, it is extremely unwholeſome. | | 

SOIL AND PRODUCE.] The ſoil of this country, like that of the 
greater part of South America, is wonderfully rich and fraitful. It is im- 
poſſible to view, without admiration, the perpetual verdure of the woods, 
the luxurianey of the plains, and the towering height of the mountains. 
This, however, only applies to the inland country, for the coaſts are ge- 
nerally barren ſand, and incapable of bearing any ſpecies of grain, The 
trees, moſt remarkable for their dimenſions, are the ke; cedar, the 
maria, and balſam tree. The manchineel tree is particularly remarkable, 
It bears a fruit reſembling an apple, but which, under this fpecious ap- 

pearance, contains the moſt ſubtle poiſon, againſt which common oil is 
found to be the beſt antidote. The malignity of this tree is ſuch, that if 
a perſon only ſleeps under it, he finds his body all ſwelled; and racked with 
the ſevereſt tortures. The beaſts from inſtinQ, always avoid it. The 
- Habella de Carthagena is the fruit of a fpecies of willow, and contains a 
kernel reſembling an almond, but leſs white, and extremely bitter. This 
kernel is found to be an excellent and never-failing remedy for the bite of 
the moſt venomous vipers and ſerpents, which are very frequent all over 
this country. There were formerly rich mines of gold here, which are 
now in a great meaſure exhauſted. The filver, iron, and copper mines 
have been ſince opened, and the inhabitants fmmd emeralds, ſapphires, and 
other precious ſtones. . 

AxtMaALs.] In treating of North America, we have taken notice of 
many of the animals that are found in the ſouthern parts; it. is therefore 
- unneceſſary to repeat them hereafter. Among thoſe peculiar to this coun- 
try, the moſt remarkable is the ſloth, or, as it is called by way of derifion, 
the Swift Peter. It bears a reſemblance to an ordinary mankey in ſhape 
and ſize, but is of a moſt wretched appearance, with its bare hams and 
feet; and its ſkin all over corrogated; He ſtands in no need of either 
chain or hutch, never ſtirring unleſs compelled by hunger; and he is ſaid 
to be ſeveral minutes in moving one of his legs, nor will blows make him 
mend his pace. When he moves, every effort is attended with ſuch a 
plaintive, and at the ſame time, ſo diſagreeable a w 4 as at ance produces 
pity and diſguſt, In this cry conſiſts the whole defence of this wretched 
animal, For on the firft hoſtile approach it is natural for him to be in mo- 
tion, which is always accompanied with diſguſtful howlings, ſo that his 
purſuer flies much more ſpeedily in his turn, to be beyond the reach of 
this horrid noiſe. When this animal finds no wild fruits on the ground, he 
looks out with a great deal of pains for a tree well loaded, which he 
aſcends with a world of uneaſineſs, moving, and crying, and ſtopping by 
turns. At length having mounted, he plucks off all the fruit, and throws 
it on the ground, to fave himſelf ſuch another troubleſome journey; and 
rather than be fatigued with coming down the tree, he gathers himſelf in 3 
bunch, and with a ſhriek drops to the ground. 

The monkeys in theſe countries are very numerous; they keep together 

20 or 30 in company, rambling over the woods, leaping from tree to tree, 

and if they meet with a fingle perſon, he is in danger of being torn to 
pieces by them; at leaſt they chatter, and make a frightfal noe, throw- 

avg things at him; they hang themſelyes by the tail, on the boughs, and 
ſeem to threaten him all the way he paſſes : but where two or three people 

are together, they uſually (camper away, 3 
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Narivgs. ] Befides the Indians in this country, who fall un qer out 
general deſcription of the Americans, there is another ſpecies, of a fair 
complexion, delicate habit, and of a ſmaller ſtature than the ordinary Ln 
dians. Their diſpoſitions. too are more ſoft and effeminate ; but what 
principally diſtinguiſhes them is their large, weak blue eyes, which, unable 
to bear the light of the ſun, ſee beſt by moon light, and from which they 
are therefore called Moon.eyed Indians. 

INHABITANTS, COMMERCE, | We have already mentioned how this 

AND CHIEF TOWNS. country fell into the hands of the Spa- 
niards. The inhabitants therefore do not materially differ from thoſe of 
Mexico. To what we have obſerved, with regard to this country, it is 
only neceſſary to add, that the original inhabitants of Spain are varioully 
intermixed with the negroes and Indians. Theſe intermixcures form va- 
rious gradations, which are carefully diſtinguiſhed from each other, be- 
cauſe every perſon expects to be regarded, in proportion as a greater ſhare 
of the Spaniſh blood runs in his veins. The firſt diſtinction, arifing from 
the intermarrlage of the whites with the Negroes, is that of the Mulat- 
toes, which is well known. Next to theſe are che Tercerones, produced 


. from a white and mulatto. From the intermarriage with theſe and the 


whites, ariſe the Quarterones, who, though ſtill near the former, are diſ- 
graced with a tint ot the Negro blood. But the produce of theſe and the 
whites are the Quinterones, who, which is very remarkable, are not to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the real Spaniards, but by being of a ſtill fairer com- 
plexion. The ſame gradations are formed in a contrary order, by the in- 
termixthre of the Mulattoes and the Negroes ; and beſides theſe, there are 
a thouſand others, hardly diſtinguiſhable by the natives themſelves. 
commerce of 'this country is chiefly carried on from the ports of Panama, 
Carthagena, and Porto Bello ; which are three of the moſt conſiderable 
cities in Spaniſh America; and each containing ſeveral thouſand inhabi- 
tants. Here there are annual fairs for American, Indian, and European 
commodities. Among the natural merchandiſe of Terra Firma, the pearls 
found on the coaff; particularly in the bay of Panama, are not the leaſt 
conſiderable. An immenſe number of Negro ſlaves are employed in ſiſn- 
ing for theſe, and who have arrived at wonderſul dexterity in this ocgupa- 
tion. They are ſometimes however devoured by fiſh, particularly cke 
ſharks, while they dive to the bottom, or are cruſhed againſt the ſhelves of 
the rocks. The government of Terra Firma is on the ſame footing wich 
that of Mexico. 


P E. R . 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. | 


Mies. Degrees. : 5 Sq. Miles 
Eength 1800 the equa: or and 25 ſouth latitude. | _ 
Breadth _ between 160 and 81 weſt longituge. [| 9 


Bou x DaxIESV.] Beru by Terra Firma, on the North; by the 
nountains, or Cordeleirias des Andes, Laſt; by Cat, 
South ; and by tae Pacific Ocean, Weit. 
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85 Diviſions. | "Provinces. | Chief towns. 
v1 2 i ito 
The northern divifion { Quito 2 | { 2 5 
55 ; Lima, 76-49 W. lon. 
The middle diviſion | Lins, or Los Royes | ſ 12-11 S. lat. 
| Cuſco, and Callao. 
'The ſouthern diviſion 1 Los Charcos { LOR 
| ? ; orco. 


S RAS, BAYS, AND HARBOURS.] The only ſea which borders on Peru 
is the Pacific Ocean, or South Sea. The principal bays and harbours are 
Payta, Malabrigo, Cuanchaco, Coſma, Vermeio, Guara, Callao, the 
port town to Lima, Ylo, and Arica. 

Rivesrs.] There is a river whoſe waters are as red as blood. The 
rivers Granada, or Cagdalena, Qronoque, Amazon, and Plate, riſe in 
the Andes. Many other rivers riſe alſo in the Andes, and fall into the 
Pacific Ocean, between the equator and eight deg. S. lat. 


PETRIFIED WATERS, ] There are ſome waters, which, in their courſe, 


turn whatever they paſs over into ſtone ; and here are fountains of liquid 


matter, called coppey, reſembling pitch and tar, and uſed by ſeamen for 
the ſame purpoſe. 

SOIL AND CLIMATE.] Though Peru lies within the torrid zone, yet 
having on one ſide the South Sea, and on the other the great ridge of the 
Andes, it is not ſo ſtifled with heat, as the other tropical countries. The 
ſky too, which is generally cloudy, ſhields them from the direct rays of the 
ſun ; but What is extremely ſingular, it never rains in Peru. This defect, 
however, is ſufficiently ſupplied by a ſoft kindly dew, which falls gradu- 
ally every night on the ground, and ſo refreſhes the plants and graſs, as to 
produce in' many places the greateſt fertility. Along the ſea-coaſt, Peru 
is generally a dry barren ſand, except by the banks of rivers, where it is 
extremely fertile, as are all the low lands in the inland country. 

ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND) There are many gold mines in the 

" MINERAL PRODUCTIONS. northern part, not far from Lima, 
Silver too is produced in great abundance in various provinces ; but the 
old 'mines are conſtantly decaying, and new ones daily opened. The towns 
ſhift with the mines. That of Potoſi, when the filver there was found at 
the eafieſt expence, (for now having gone ſo deep, it is not ſo eaſily brought 
up) contained go, ooo ſouls, Spaniards and Indians, of which the latter 
were ſix to one. The northern part of Peru produces wine in great plenty. 
Wool is another article of its produce, and is no leſs remarkable for its 
fineneſs than for the animals on which it grows; theſe they call Lamas and 
Vicunnas. The Lama has a ſmall head, in ſome meaſure reſembling that 
of a horſe and a ſheep at the ſame time. It is about the ſize of a ſtag, its 
upper lip is cleft like that of a hare, through which, when enraged, it 
ſpits a kind of venomous juice, which inflames the part it falls on. The 
fleſh of the Lama is agreeable and ſalutary, and the animal is not only uſe- 
ful in affording wool and food, but alſo as a beaſt of burden. It can en- 
dure amazing fatigue, and will travel over the ſteepeſt mountains with a 
burdea of 60 or 70 pounds. It feeds very ſparingly, and never drinks. 
The Vicunna is ſmaller and ſwifter than the Lama, and produces wool till 
finer in quality. In the Vicunna too is found the Bezoar ſtones, regarded 
as a ſpecific againſt poiſons. The next great article in their produce and 
commerce is the Peruvian bark, known better by the name of Jeſuits bark. 
The tree which produces this invaluable drug, grows piincipally in the 
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mountainous part of Peru, and particularly in the province of Quito. The 
beſt bark 1s always produced in the high and rocky grounds; the tree 
which bears it, is aboat the ſize of a cherry tree, and produces a kind of 
fruit, reſembling the almond. But it is only the bark which has thoſe ex- 
cellent qualities that render it fo uſeful in intermitting fevers, and other 
diſorders to which daily experience extends the application of it. Guinea 
pepper, or Cayenne pepper, as we call it, is produced in the greateſt 
abundance in the vale of Arica, a diſtrict in the fouthern parts of Peru, 
from whence they export it annually, to the value of 600, ooo crowns. 
Peru is likewiſe the only part of Spaniſh America which produces quick- 
filver; an article of immenſe value, conſidering the various purpoſes to 
which it is applied, and eſpecially the purification of gold and filver. The 
principal mine of this ſingular metal is at a place called Guancavelica, diſ- 
covered in 1557, where it is found in a whitiſh maſs reſembling brick it 
burned. This ſubſtance is volatfliſed by fire, and received in ſteam by a 
combination of glaſs veſſels, where it condenſes by means of a little water 
at the bottom of each veſſel, and forms a pure heavy liquid. 
MAN urAcrukks, TRADE, AND CITIES.] We join theſe articles here 
becauſe of their intimate connection; for, except in the cities we ſhall de- 
ſeribe, there is no commerce worth mentioning. The city of Lima is the 
capital of Peru, and of the whole Spaniſh empire: its ſituation in the mid- 
dle of a ſpacious and delightful valley, was fixed upon by the famous Pi- 
zarro, as the moſt proper for a city, which he expected would preſerve his 
memory. It is ſo well watered by the river Rimac, that the inhabitants, 
like thoſe of London, command a ſtream, each for his own uſe. There 
are many very magnificent ſtructures, particularly churches, in this city; 
though the houſes in general are built of flight materials, the _— of 
the climate, and want of rain, rendering ſtone houſes unneceflary ; and 
beſides it is found, that theſe are more apt to ſuffer by ſhocks of the 
earth, which are frequent and dreadful all over this province. Lima is 
about two leagues from the ſea, extends in length two miles, and 1n breadth 
one and a quarter. It contains about 60,000 inhabitants, of whom the 
whites amount to a ſixth part. One remarkable fa is ſufficient to de- 
mouſtrate the wealth of this city. When the viceroy, the duke de la Pa- 
lada, made his entry into Lima in 1682, the inhabitants, to do him honour, 
cauſed the ftreets to be paved with ingots of filver, amounting to ſeventeen 
millions ſterling. All travellers ſpeak with amazement of the decorations 
of the churches with gold, filver, and precious ſtones, which load and or- 
nament even the walls. The only thing that could juſtify theſe accounts, 
is the immenſe richneſs and extenſive commerce of the inhabitants. The 
merchants of Lima may be faid to deal with all the quarters of the world, 
and that both on their own accounts, and as factors for others. Here all 
the products of the ſouthern provinces are conveyed, in order to be ex- 
changed at the harbour of Lima, for ſuch articles as the inhabitants of 
Peru ſtand in need of; the fleet from Europe, and the Eaſt Indies, land 
at the ſame harbour, and the commodities of Aſia, Europe aud America, 
are there bartered for each other. What there is no immediate vent for, 
the merchants of Lima purchaſe on their own accounts, and lay up in 
warehouſes, knowing that they muſt ſoon find an outlet for them, fince by 
one channel or other they have a communication with almoſt every com- 
mercial nation. But all the wealth of the inhabitants, all the beauty of 
the ſituation, and fertility of the climate of Lima, are not ſufficient to 
compenſate. for one diſaſter, which always threatens, and has ſometimes 
attually befallen them. In the year 1747, a moſt tremendous earthquake 
laid three-fourths of this city level with the ground, and entirely _ 
iſhed 
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liſhed Callao, the port town belonging to it: Never was any deftruftion 
more terrible or perfe&, not more than one of three thouſand inhabitants 
being left to record this dreadful calamity, and he by aprovidence the moſt 
fingular and extraordinary imaginable.— This man, who happened to be on 
a/fort which overlooked the harbour, perceived in one minute the inha- 
bitants running from their houſes in the utmoſt terror and confuſion ; the 
ſea, as is uſual on ſuch occaſions, receding to a conſiderable diſtance, re- 
turned in mountainous waves, foaming with the violence-of the agitation, 
buried the inhabitants for ever in its boſom, and immediately all was 
filent 3 but the ſame wave which deſtroyed the town, drove à liitle boat 
by the place where the man ſtood, into which he threw himſelf and was 
ſaved. Caſco, the ancient capital of the Peruvian empire, has already 
been taken notice of. As it lies in the mountainous country, and at 4 
diſtance from the ſea, it has been long on the decline. But it is ſtill a very 
conſiderable place, and contains above 40,000 inhabitants, three parts 
Indians, and very induſtrious in manufacturing baize, dotton, and leather. 
They have alſo, both here and in Quito, a particular taſte for painting; 
and their productions in this way, ſome of which have been admired in 
Italy, are diſperfed all over South America. Quito is next to Lima in 
ee if not ſuperior to it. It is, like Cuſco, an inland city, and 
aving no mines in its neighbourhood, is chiefly famous for irg manufac- 
tures of cotton, wool, and flax, which ſupply the conſumption over all the 
kingdom of Peru. | | | 
IxHABTITAN TS, MANNERS, mu! It would be in vain to. pretend 
GOVERNMENT. I ſaying any thing decifive with re- 
gard to the number of inhabitants in Peru. The Spaniards themſelves are 
remarkably ſilent on this Lead. It has been gueſſed by ſome writers, that 
in all Spaniſh America there are about three millions of Spaniards and 
Creoles of different colours; and undoubtedly the number of Indians is 
much greater; though neither in any reſpe& Proportionable to the wealth, 
fertility, and extent of the country, The manners of the inhabitants do 
not remarkably differ over the whole Spaniſh dominions. Pride and lazi- 
nels are the two predominant paſſions. It is agreed on by the moſt au- 
thentic travellers, that the manners of Old Spain have degenerated in its 
colonies. The Creoles, and all the other deſcendants of the Spaniards, 
according to the above diſtiactions, are guilty of many mean and pilfering 
vices, which a true born Caſtilian could net think of but with deteſtation. 
This, no doubt, in part ariſes from the contempt in which all but the real 
natives of Spain are held in the Indies, mankind generally behaving. ac- 
cording to the treatment they meet with from others. in Lima the Spaniſh 
pride has made the greateſt deſcents; and many of the firſt nobility are 
employed in commerce. It is in this city that the viceroy reſides, whoſe 
authority extends over all Peru, except Quito, which has lately been de- 
tached from it. The viceroy is as abſolute as the king of Spain; bur as 
his territories are ſo extenſive, it is neceſſary that he ſhould part with a 
ſhare of his authority to the ſeveral audiences of courts eſtabliſhed” over 
the kingdom. There is a treaſury court eſtabliſhed at Lima, for receiving 
the fifth of the produce of the mines, and certain taxes paid by the Iu- 
dians, which belong to the king of Spain. 
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Lax BS.] The principal lakes are thoſe of Tagatagua near $t. Jag 
and that of Paren. 5 Bonde, which, they have ES ak ia, \ go 
have a communication with the ſea, part of the year. In ſtormy weather 
the ſea forces a way through them, and leaves them full of uh; but in 
the hot ſeaſon the water congeals, leaving acruſtpf fine whiteſalt a foot thick. 
SEAS, RIVERS, BAYS, AND HARBOURS,] The only ſea that borders 
upon Chili, is that of the Pacific Ocean on the weſt, The principal rivers 
are the Salado or Salt River, Guaſco, Coquimbo, Chiapa, Bohio, and 
the Baldivia, all ſcarcely namigable but at their mouths. '* * 
Pad, rincipal bays, or harbours, are Capiapg, Coquimbo, Govana- 
dore, Valpariſo, Iata, Conception, Santa Maria, La Moucha, Baldivia, 
Brewer's-haven, Caſtro. | 58 ; 
CLIMATE, SOIL» AND PRODUCE: ] Theſe are not remarkably diffe- 
rent from the ſame in Peru; and if there be any difference, it is in favour 
pf Chili. There is indeed no part of the world more ſavoured than this 
is, with reſpect ta the oſs Nature, For here, not only the tropical 
fruits, but all ſpecies of grain, of which a conſiderable part is exported, 
come to great perfection. Their animal productions are the {ame with 
thoſe of Peru; and they have gold almoſt in every river, | 
InBABITANTS.| is country is very thinly inhabited. The origi- 
nal natives are ſtill in a great meaſure unconquered and uncivilized ; and 
leading a wandering life, attentive to no object bat their preſervatiqn from 
the Spaniſh yoke, are in a very unfavourable condition with regard to 
population, The Spaniards do not amount to above 20, ooo; and the In- 
dians, Negroes, and Mulattoes, are not ſuppoſed to be thrice that number. 
However, there have lately been ſome formidable inſurrections againſt 
the Spaniards, by the natives of Chili, which greatly alarmed the Spaniſh 
court. | | 
Commerce.] The foreign commerce of Chili is entirely confined to 
Peru, Panama, and ſome parts of Mexico. To the former they export an- 
nually corn ſufficient for 60,000 men. Their other exports are hemp, which 
15 raiſed in no other part of the South Seas; hides, tallow,. and ſalted pro- 
viſions; and they receive in return the commodities of Europe and the 
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PARAGUAY, or LA PLATA; 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. yy Sg. Miles. 


Length 15 e { 12 and 37 ſouth latitude, 


Bov x DAR1ES.] 1 by Amazonia, on the North ; by Bragl, 
ad . Eaſt ; by Patagonia, on the South; and by Peru 
and Chili, Wel. Dor SY 
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15 Paraguay — a Aſſumption 
e ee Rrara = Se Anne 
. 8 e e Guaira — I Civadad Real 
\ Uragua — I Los Royes 


| C Tucuman —— J. St. Jago 
South diviſion, J Rio de la Plata ; (Bees Ar bzs, W. log; 
3 en „ Ap | $7554: S. lat. 34-35. 


' Bays AND LAx Es,] The principal bay is that at the mouth of the 
river La Plata, on which ſtands the capital city of Buenos Ayres ; and 
Cape St. Antonio, at the entrance of that bay, is the only promontory. 
This country abounds with lakes, one of which Caſacoroes, is 100 miles 


long. | | 

Rivers.) This country, befides an infiffite number of ſmall rivers, is 
watered by three principle ones, the Paragua, Uragua, and Parana, which, 
united near the Tea, form the famous Rio de la Plam, or Plate River, and 
which annually overflow their banks ; and, on their receſs, leave them en- 
riched with a ſlime, that produces the greateſt plenty of whatever is com- 

mitted to it, e | . 
Arn, 301, and PRODUCE.] This vaſt tract is far from being wholly 
ſubdued or planted by the Spaniards. There are many parts in a great 
degree unknown to them, or to any other people of Europe. The prin- 
cipal province of which we have any knowledge, is that which is called 
Riode la Plata, towards the mouth of the above mentioned rivers. This 
rovince, with all the adjacent parts, is one continual level, not interrupted 
y the leaſt hill for ſeveral hundred miles every way; extremely fertile, 
and producing cotton in great quantities; tobaceo, and the valuable herb 
called Paraguay, with a variety of fruits, and prodigious rich paſtures, in 
which are bred ſuch herds of cattle, that it is ſaid the hides of the beaſts 
are all that is properly bought, the carcaſe being in a manner given into 
tne bargain. A horſe ſome time ago might be bought for a dollar; and 
the uſual price for a beaſt, choſen out of a herd of two or three hundred, 
was only tour rials. But contrary to the general nature of America, this 
country. is deſtiiute of woods, The air is remarkably ſweet and ſerene, 
and the waters of La Plata are equally pure and wholeſome. ; 
FAST SETTLEMENT, CHIEF? The Spaniards firſt diſcovered this 
CITY, AND COMMERCE. J country, by ſailing up the river la Plata 
in 1515, and founded the town of Buenos Ayres, ſo called on account 
of the excellence of the air, on the ſouth fide of the river, fifty gn. 
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within the mouth of it, where the river is ſeven leagues broad. This js 
one of the moſt conſiderable towns in South America, and the only place 
of traffic to the ſouthward of Braſil. Here we meet with the merchants 
of Europe and Peru, but no regular fleet comes here, as to the other parts 
of Spaniſh, America; two, or at moſt three, regiſter ſhips, make the whole 
of their regular intercourſe with Europe. Their returns are very valua- 
ble, conſiſting chiefly of the gold and ſilver of Chili and Peru, ſugar and 
hides. | Thoſe who have now and then carried on a contraband trade to 
this city, have found it more advantageous than any other whatever. The 
benefit of this contraband is now wholly in the hands of the Portugueſe, 
who keep magazines for that purpoſe, in tuch parts of Brafil as lie near 
this country. The trade of Paraguay, and the manners of the people, 
are ſo much the ſame with thoſe of the reſt of the Spaniſh colonies in South 
America, that nothing farther can be ſaid on thoſe articles. 

But we cannot quit this country without ſaying ſomething of that ex- 
traordinary ſpecies of commonwealth, which the Jeſuits erected in the in- 
terior parts, and of which theſe crafty, prieſts endeavoured to keep all 
ſtrangers in the dark, | 

About the middle of the laſt century, - thoſe fathers repreſented to the 
court of Spain, that their want of ſucceſs in their miſhons was owing to the 
ſcandal which the immorality of the Spaniards never failed to give, and 
to the hatred which their inſolent behaviour cauſed in the Indians, where- 
ever they came. They inſinuated, that, if it were not for that impediment, 
the empire of the Goſpel might, by their labours, have been extended into 
the moſt unknown parts of America; and that all thoſe countries might be 
ſubdued to his Catholic majeſty's obedience, without expence, and with- 
out force. This remonſtrance met with ſucceſs; the ſphere of their la- 
bours was marked out; and uncontrolled liberty was given to the Jeſuits 
within theſe limits; and the governors of the adjacent provinces had or- 
gers not to interfere, nor to ſuffer any Spaniards to enter into this pale, 


without licence from the fatſfers. They, on their part, agread to pay a 
certain capitation tax, in proportion to their flock ; and to ſend a certain 


number to the king's works whenever they ſhould be demanded, and the 
miſſions ſhould become populous enough to ſupply them. 

On theſe terms the Jeſuits gladly entered upon the ſcene of action, and 
opened their. ſpiritual campaign. They began by gathering together 
about 5o wandering families, whom they perſuaded to ſettle ; and they 
ynited chem into a lictle townſhip. This was the flight foundation upon 
which they built a ſuperſtructure, which has amazed the world, and added 
ſo much power, at the ſame time that it has brought on ſo much envy and 
jealouſy, to their ſociety. For when they had made this beginning, they 
laboured with ſuch indefatigable pains, and ſuch maſterly policy, that, by 
degrees, they mollied the minds of the moſt ſavage nations; fixed the 
molt rambling, and ſubdued thoſe to their government, who had long dif- 
dained to ſubmit to the arms of the Spaniards and Portugueſe.” They 


prevailed upon thouſands of various diſperſed tribes to embraze their 


religion, and theſe ſoon induced others to follow their example, magnify- 
25 the peace and tranquillity they enjoyed under the direction of the 
athe-s. | | 
Our limits do not permit us to trace, with preciſion all the ſteps which 
were taken in the accompliſhment of ſo extraordinary a conqueſt over the 


bodies and minds of ſo many people. The rows left nothing undone, ' 


that could conduce to their remaining in this ſubjection, or that could tend 
to increaſe their number to the degrees requiſite for a well-ordered and 
potent ſociety ; and it is ſaid that above 340,000 families, ſeveral years 
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ago, were ſubject to the Jeſuits, living in obedience, and an awe botder.. 
ing upon adoration, yet procured without any violence or conſtraint - 
That the Indians were jnftruQted in the military art with the moſt exact 
diſcipline, and could raiſe 60, ooo men well armed: That they lived in 
towns ; they were regularly clad ; they laboured in agrieulture ; they exer- 
ciſed m anufaQtures : ſome even aſpired to the elegant arts; and that no- 
thing could equal the obedience of the 3 theſe miflions, except 
their contentment under it. Some writers have treated the character of 
theſe Jeſujts with great ſeverity ; aceuſing them of ambition, pride, and 
of carrying thejr authority to ſuch an exceſs, as to cauſe not only perfops 
of both ſexes, but even the magiſtrates, who are always chaſen from 
among the Indians, to be correct before them yith ſtripes, and to ſuffer 
perſons of the higheſt diſtinction, within their juriſdiction, to kiſs the 
hem of their garments, as the greateſt honour. The prieſts themſelves 
poſſeſted large property, all manufactures were theirs, the natural produce 
of ite cduntry was brought to them, and the treaſures annually remitted 

to the ſuperior of the order, ſeemed to evince, that zeal for religion was 

not the only motive of their forming theſe mrflions. The Fathers would 

not permit any of the inhabitants of Peru, whether Spaniards, Meſtizos, 
or even Indians, to come within their; miſſions in Paraguay. In the year 

1757, when part of this territory was -ceded by Spain to the crown of 
Portugal, in exchange for Santo Sacrament, to make the Uragua the boun- 

dary of their poſſeſſions, the Jeſuits refuſed to comply with this divifion, or 

zo ſuffer themſelves to be transferred from one hand to another, like cattle, 

without their own conſent. And we were informed by authority of the 

Gazette, that the Indians actually took up arms; but notwithftanding the 

exactneſs of their diſcipline, they were eaſily, and with confiderable 

laughter, defeated by the European troops, who were ſent to quell them, 
And, in 1767, the Jeſuits were fent out of America, by royal authority, 

and their late ſubjects were put upon the ſame footing with the reſt of the 

inhabitants of the country. | | 
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NUBA.] The iſland of Cuba is ſituated between 19 and 23 degrees 
north lat. and between 74 and 87 degrees weſt long. 100 miles to the 
fouth of Cape Florida, and 75 north of Jamaica, and is near 700 miles in 
length, and generally about 70 miles in breadth. A chain of hills runs 
through the middle of the iſland from eaſt to weſt; but the land near the 
fea is in general level and flooded in the rainy ſeaſon, when the ſun is 
| This noble iſland is ſuppoſed to have the beſt ſoil, for ſo large a 


vertical. N ſo a 
country, of any in America. It produees all commodities known in the 


Weſt- Indies, particular'y ginger, long. pepper, and other ſpices, caſſia 
pſtuta, maſlic, and aloes. It alſo produces tobacco and ſ but from 
the want of hands, and the lazineſs of the Spaniards, not in ſuch quantities 
as might be expected. It is owing to the ſame cauſe that this large iſland 
does not produce, including all its commodities, ſo much for exportation 
a5 our ſmall iſland of Antigua. | 

The courſe of the rivers is too ſhort to be of any conſequence ; but 
there are ſeveral good harbours in the ifland, which belong to the prin- 
cipal towns, as that of St. Jago, facing Jamaica, Frongly firuated, and 


well fortified, but neither populous ror rich. That of the. 2 — 
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facing Florida, which is the capital city of Cuba, and à place of gre a 
ſtrength and importance, containing about 2000: houſes, with a great 
number of convents and churches It was taken, however, by the cou- 
rage and perſeverance of the Engliſh troops in the year 1762; but reſtored 
in the ſubſequent treaty of peace. Beſides theſe, there is likewiſe Gam« 
berland harbour, and that of Santa Cruz, a conſiderable town thirty mites 
caſt of, the Havannah. AGILE | 264, FRY od 
HISPANIOLA, or Sr. DOMINGO. ] This iſland was at firſt poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Spaniards alone; but by far the moſt conſiderable part is now 
in the hands of the French. However, as the Spaniards were the original 
poſſeſſors, and ſtill continue to have à ſhare in it, Hiſpaniola is commonly 
regarded as a Spaniſh iſland. 0 | r 


It is ſnuated between the 17th and 21ſt degrees norch lat: and the Gyth 


and gth of weſt lon. lying in the middle between Ouba and Porto-Rico, 
aud is 450 miles long, and 150 broad. © When Hiſpaniola was firſt diſeo-" 
vered by Columbus, the number of its inhabitancs'was compured to be t 
leaſt a million. But ſuch was the cruelty of the Spaniards,” and to ſo infa-. 
mous a height did they carry their oppreſſion of the poor natives, that 
they were reduced to ſixty thouſand in the ſpace-of fiftcen years. The 
face of the iſland preſents an agreeable variety of bills, yallies,” woods, 
and rivers ; and the foil is allowed to be extremely fertile, producing fugar,' 
cotton, indigo, tobacco, maize, and caffava root. The European cattle 
are ſo multiplied here, that they run wild in che woods, and, 'as in South 
America, are hunted for their hides and tallow only. In the moſt barren” 
arts of the rocka, they diſcoveree formerly filver and gold. The mines, 
wever, are not worked now. The north-weſt parts, Which are in the 
poſſeſſion of the French, conſiſt of large fruitful plains, which produce the 
articles alteady mentioned in vaſt abundance. This indeed is the beſt and 
moſt fruitful part of the beſt and moſt fertile iſland in the Weſt Indies, and 
e d a5, FIT 05 HOSES IC CARTeR 
The moſt ancient town in this iſland, and in all the New World, built 
by Europeans, is St. Domingo. It was founded. by Bartholomew Colum- 
bus, brother to the admiral; in 1504, who gave it that name in honout of 
his father Dominic; and by which the whole iſland is ſometimes named, 
eſpecially by the French: It is ſituated on a ſpacious harbour, and is a 
large, well · built city, inhabited, like the other Spaniſh towns, by a mix- 
ture of Europeans, Creoles,” Malattoes, Meſtizos and Negroes. 9 
The French towns are, Cape St. Francois, the capital, which is neither 
walled or paled in, and is ſaĩd to have only two batteries, one at the en- 
trance of the harbour, and the other before the town. It contains about 


Sooo whites and blacks. N though inferior in point of ſize, is a 


good port, à place of confiderable trade, ànd the ſeat of the French go- 
vernment in that ifland. They have two other towns conſiderable for cheir 
trade, Petit Guaves, and Port Louis. 5 3 . 
It is computed that the exports of the French, from tlie above · mention - 
ed places, ate not leſs in value than 1, 200,;0001. They likewiſe carty on 
a contraband trade with the Spaniards, which is much to their advantage, 
as they exchange French manufactures for Spaniſh dollars. IQ 
In the night between the zd and 23d of Auguſt, 1791; à moſt alarm-, 
ing inſutrection of the negroes began on the French plantations upon this 
iſland. A ſcene of the moſt horrid cruelties enfued; In à little time no 
leſs than one hundred thonſand negroes were in rebellion, and all the ma- 
nufactories and plantations of more than half the northern province ap- 
peared as one general conflagtation. The plains and the mountains were. 
led wich carnage and deluged with blood. What the iſſue will be, it 18 
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fall 
be deſirqyed b fore order and tranquillity be re-eſtabliſned. But ſhould 
they ſucceed in their projects, St. Domingo will become the tomb of fifty 
thouſand Frenchmen, . x b 


Only one reflection we ſhall make from the above facts, which 5s, that 
the fituation of theſe unhappy negroes, men as well as their maſters, and 
who have as good a right to the liberty of independence as they have, will 
very much extenuate {ome of the enormities which they committed; enor- 


mities which will not bear a mention with thoſe which theſe poor ſufferers, 


received from their tyrants in their firſt captivity, and in the ſabſequent 
hard treatment they have had. Let the Proprietors of theſe ſlaves ak them - 
ſelves, whether, had theſe negroes carried them as ſlaves into Africa, they 
would not have thought it a noble effort to endeayour to regain their free - 
dom? Every. man feels the anſwer which would be given: and that anſwer 
La: js Ho the conduct of theſe Africans) in its proper point of light. 
PORTO: RICO.]; Situated between 64 and 67 degtres welt lon. and 
in 18 degrees north lat. lying between er and St. Chriſtopher's, 
is 200 miles long, and 40 broad. The foil. is beautifully diverſified with 
Wogds, vallies, and plains 3 and is extremely fertile, producing the ſame 
fruits as the other iſlands. It is wellwatered with ſprings and rivers; but 


the iſland is unkealthful in the rainy ſeaſons, It was. on account of the 


old that the Spaniards, ſettled here ; but there is no longer any confider- 


Forto Rico, the capital town, ſtands in a little iſland an the north fide, J 
farming a 1 5 harbour, and joined to the chief iſland by a canſeway, 


ſible It was, however, taken by Sir Francis Drake, and+afterwards 


by. the earl of Cumberland. It is better habited than moſt of the Spaniſh 
towns, becauſe it is the centre of the contraband trade carried on by the 
ee with the king of Spain's ſubjects. | 

VIRGIN. ISLANDS; } Situated at the eaſt end of Porto Rico, are 
i nr de een ab ode e 

TRINIDAD. ] Situated between 59 and 62 degrees weſt lon. and in 
10 degrees north lat. lies between the iſland of Tobago and che Spaniſh 
Maia; from which it is ſeparated by the ſtreights of Paria. It is about 
go miles long, and 60 broad ; and je an unhealthful, but fruitful Wil, pro- 
ducing, ſugars fine tobacco, igdigo, ginger, variety of fray and e 
cotton tees, and Indian 77 5 It was taken by Sir Walter Raleigh in 
1595, and by the French 1676, who plundered the iſland; and extorted 
mopey from the inhabitants. e ee 8 

5 MARGARETTA.} Situated in 64 degrees weſt Jon. ard 1 1-40 north 
lat. feparated from the northern coaſt of New Andaluſia in Terra Firma, 
by a firait of 24 miles, is about 40 miles in length, and 24 in breadth ; 
and being always verdant, atiords a moſt agreeable proſpect; * The iſland 
abqunds in paſlure, in maize, and fruit; but there is à ſcarcity of wood 


4 


continued. 5 ö | A 
There are many.other ſmall iſlands in theſe ſeas, to which che Spaniards 
have paid no attention. We ſhall therefore proceed round Cape Horn 


into che South Sens, where the firit Spaniſh iſland of any importance is 
CHILOE, on dhe cqat of Chili, which has a governor, and ſoftic barboors 


4 1 


well fortified... 


— 
" 


mpofible to ſay, More than one thouſand of che French have already 
en tke vigiims of this revolt, and perhaps fifteen thouſand negroes will 


and water. There was once a pearl fiſhery on its coaſt; which id now diſ- 


AN FERNANDES.} Lying in 83 degrees weſt lon. and 33 fouth 
lat. 300 miles welt of Chili. This iſland is un inhabited; but having ſome 
x harbours, it is found extremely convenient for the Engliſh cruiſers 

: * do 
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to touch at, and water; and here they are in no danger of being diſcovered, 
unleſs when, as is generally the caſe, their arrival in the South Seas, and 
their motions, have beet made known to the Spaniards by our good friends 
in Braſil. This ifland is famous for having given tiſe to the celebrated 
romance of Robinſon Cruſoe. It ſeems, one Alexanler Selkirk, 4 Scotſ- 
man, was left aſhore in this ſolitary place by his captain, where he lived 
ſome years, until he was diſcovered hy captain Wogdes Rogers, in 1709; 
when taken up, he had forgotten his native language, and could ſcarcely 
be underſtood, ſeeming to {peak his wards by halves. He was dreſſed in 
goats ſcins, would drink nothing but water, and it was ſome time before 
he could reliſh the ſhip's victuals. During his abode in this iſland, he had 
killed 500 goats, which he caught by running them down; and he marked 
as many more on the ear, which he let go. Some of theſe were caught, 
zo years after, by lord Anſon's people; their venerable äſpect and majeſtic 
beards diſcovered. ſtrong ſy mptoms of antiquity. Selkirk, upon his returfi 
to England, was adviſed to publiſh an account of his life and adventures 
in bir lindle kingdom. He is ſaichto have put his papers into the hands of 
Daniel Defoe, to prepare them for publication. But that writer, by the 
help of theſe papers and a lively fancy, transformed Alexander Selkirk 
into Robinſon Cruſoe, and returned Selkirk his papers again; ſo that the 
latter derived. no advantage from them. They were probably tob indi- N 
geſted for publication, and Defoe might derive little From them but thoſe - | 
bints, which might give riſe to his own celebrated performance. 


The other iſlands; that are worth mentioning are, the Gallipago iſles, 


ftuat2d 400 miles welt of Peru under the equator; and thoſe. in the bay of 
Panama, called the King's or Pearl Iſlands. „„ 
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ength 2500 . | rhe equator and 35 ſouth latitude. 
Breadth 700 N | 35 and 60 welt longitude, 


Boundary E8.] | OUNDED by the mouth of the river Amazon, ard 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the Narth ; by the ſame ocean 
on the Eaſt; by the mouth. of the river Plata South; and by a chain of 


oy 3 which divide it from Paraguay and the county of Amazons og : | 
e Weſt, 5 % ” e | 
Diviſions, 1 * Provinces. * Chief Towns. ; | 
| ſ Para — -—] Para or Belim. 
| 4 Marignan — St. Lewis. 
Nort! 707 _ | Siara — — Siara. 
og Rags a 
of NY pe Rio Grande — | Tignares. | 
Payraba. — | Payraba. 
Tamara. — 7 Tamara. 
Pertambuco. © ] Olinda. 


3 L 2 | Divikons, 
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* Diviſions. Provinces. Chief Towns. 


0 * 


etl Serigippe - — yy Serigippe 
Middle diviſion con- | if 07 the Bay Of St. Shader: 
4 77 che captainſhips 3 Iineos pays. 5 
Porto Seguro — \ Porto Seguro. 
; C Spirito Sancto 2 Spirito Sancto. 
Southern diviſion con- © Rio Janeiro. — 7 St. Sebaſtian, 
' | ed. 5 Vin cem — St. Vincent. | 
. Del Rey - . — J St. Salvador. 


On the coaſt are three ſmall iſlands, where ſhips touch for provifions in 
. their voyage to the South Seas, viz. Fernando, St. Barbara, and St. 
Fatherine'ss  _/, wa] | | | | 
Sas, BAYS, HARBOURS, ? The Atlantic Ocean waſhes the coaſt of 
Ib CaPEs.” { *| Brafil onthenorth-eaſt and eaſt; upwards of 
000 miles, * ſeveral fine bays and harbours: as the harbours of 
Pernambuco, All Saints, Porto Seguro, the port and harbour of Rio 
Janeiro, the port of St. Vincent, the harbour of St. Gabriel, and the port 
of St. Salvador, on the . * of the fire La Plata. | 
©. The principal capes are, Cape Roque, Cape St. Auguſtine, Cape Trio, 
And Cite St. Mary, the moſt 5 promontory of Prall. 3 | 
„ FACE OF THE COUNTRY, alk, The name of Brafil was given to 
'  - CLIMATE AND RIVERS. this country, becauſe it was obſerved 
to abound with a wood of that name. To the northward of Brafil, which 
lies almoſt under the equator, the climate is hot; boifterons, and unwhole- 
ſome, ſubject to great rains and variable winds, particularly in the months 
of March and September, when they have ſuch deluges of rain, with ſtorms 
and tornadoes, that the country is overflowed. But to the ſouthward, be- 
yond the tropic of Capricorn, there is no. part ef the world that enjoys a 
more ſerene and wholeſome air, refreſhed with the ſoft bree zes of the ocean 
on one hand, and the cool breath of the mountains on the other. The 
tand near the coaſt is in general rather tow than high, but exceedingly 
pleaſant, it being interſperſed with meadows and e but on the weſt, 
far within land, are mountains from whenee iſſue many noble ſtreams, that 
fall into the great rivers Amazon and La Plata; others running acroſs the 
country from eaſt to weſt till they fall into the Atlantic Ocean, after meli- 
orating the lands which they annually overflow, and turning the ſagar- 
mills belonging to the Portupueſe. - -- 555 | 
Sort AND PRODUCE.] In general the foil is extremely fruitful, pro- 
| ducing ſugar, which being clayed, is whiter and finer than our muſcovads, 
t we call our unrefined ſugar. Alſo tobacco, hides, indigo, ipecacuanha, 
"  balſamof Copaibo, Brafil wood, Which is of: a red colour, hard and dry, 
and is chiefly uſed dying, but not the red of the beſt kind; it has like - 
wiſe ſome place in medicine, as'a ſtomachic and reſtringent. - - 

. The animals here are the ſame as in Petu and Mexico. The produce of 
the ſoil was found very ſufficient for ſubſiſting the inhabitants, until the 
mines of gold and diamonds were diſcovered ; theie, with the ſugar plan- 
tations, occupy ſo many hands, that agriculture lies neglected; and, in 
conſequence, Brafil depends upon Europe forits daily food. 5 

INHABITANTS, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS.} The portrait given us 
of the manners and cuſtoms of the Portugueſe in America, by the molt 
jodicious travellers, is very far from being favourable. They are deſcrib- 

ed 8 a people, who, while ſunk in the moſt effeminate luxury, _—_ 
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the moſt defperate crimes. Of a temper hypocritical and diſſembling ; of 
little fincerity'in converſation, or honeſty in dealing; lazy, proud, and 
cruel. In their diet penurious; for, like the inhabitants of moſt ſouthern 

climates; they are much more fond of ſhew, ſtate, and attendance, than of 
the pleaſures of free ſociety, and of a good table; yet their feaſts, which 

are ſeldom made, are ſumptuous to extrayagance, When they appear 
abroad, they cauſe themſelves to be carried out in a kind of cotton ham- 
mocks, called Serpentines, which are borne on the Negroes ſhoulders, by 
the help of a bamboo, about twelve or fourteen feet long. Mot of thele 
hammocks are blue, and adorned with fringes of the ſame colour: they 
have a velvet pillow, and above the head a kind of teſter, with curtains ; 
ſo that the perſon carried cannot be ſeen, unleſs he pleaſes; but may 
either lie down or 'fit up, leaning on his pillow. When he has a mind to 
be ſeen, he pulls the curtains aſide, and ſalutes his acquaintance whom he 
meets in the ſtreets; ſor they take a pride in complimenting each other in 
their hammocks, and will even hold long conferences in them in the ſtreets; 
but then the two ſlaves who carry them, make uſe of a ſtrong well-made 
Raf, with an iron fork at the upper end, and pointed below with iron: 
this they ſtick faſt in the ground, and reſt the bamboo, to which the ham- 
mock is fixed, on two of theſe, till their maſter's buſineſs or compliment 
is over. S arcely any. man of faſhion, or any lady, will paſs the ſtreets 

without being carried in this manner. | | 

TrADE AND CHIEF TOWNS.) The trade of Portugal is carried on 
upon the ſame excluſive plan on which the ſeveral nations of Europe trade 
with their colonies of America; and it more particularly reſembles the 
Spaniſh method, in not ſending out ſingle ſhips, as the convenience of the 
ſeveral places, and the judgment of the Emopean merchants, may direct; 
but by annual fleets, which fail at ſtated times from Portugal, and com- 
poſe three flotas, bound to as many ports in Braſil; namely, to Pernam- 
buco, in the northern part; to Rio Janeiro, at the ſouthern extremity ; 
and to the Bay of All Saints, in the middle. 

In this laſt is the capital, which is called St. Salvador, and ſometimes 
the city of Bahia, and where all the fleets rendezvous on their return to 
Portugal, This city commands a noble, ſpacious, and commodious har- 
bour, It is built upon a high and ſteep rock, having the ſea upon one 
ide, and a lake, forming a creſcent, inveſting it almo wholly, fo as nears 
ly to join the ſea, on the other. The ſituation makes it in a manner im- 
pregnable by nature; and they have beſides added to it very ſtrong forti- 
fications. It is populous, magnificent, and, beyond compariſon, the moſt 
gay and opulent city in all Braſil. | | 

The trade of Braſil is very great, and increaſes every year ; which is 
the leſs ſurpriſing, as the Portugueſe have opportunities of ſupplying 
themſelves with {laves for their ſeveral works at a much cheaper rate than 
any other European power that has ſettlements in America; they being 
the only. European, nation that has eſtabliſhed colonies in Africa, and from 
hence they. import between 40 and 50,000 Negroes, annually, all of 
which go $6 the amount ot the cargo of the Brakl fleets for Europe, 
Of the diamonds there is ſuppoſed to be returned to Europe to the amount. 
of 130,000], This, with the ſugar, the tobacco, the hides, and the 
valuable drugs for medicine and manufactures, may give ſome idea of the 
importance of. this trade, not only to Portugal, but to all the trading 
powers of Europe. | ; 20 

The chief commodities the European ſhips carry thither in return, are 
rot the fiftieth part of the produce of Portugal; they conſiſt of woollen 
$90ds of all kinds, from England, F 2 and * and 
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laces of Holland, France, and Germany; the ſilks of France and Italy; 
filk and thread ſtockings, hats, lead, tin, pewter, iron, copper, and all 
- forts of utenſils wrought in theſe metals, from England; as well as falt- 
fiſh, beef, flour, and cheeſe. Oil they have from Spain ; wine, with 
„ ſome fruit, is nearly all they are ſupplied with from Portugal. England 
is at preſent moſt intereſted in the trade of Portugal, both for home con- 
ſumption and what they want for the uſe of the Pralle However, the 
French have become very dangerous rivals to us in this, as in many other 
branches of trade. 8 . „ | 
Braſil is a very wealthy and floyriſhing ſettlement. | Their export of 
ſugar, within 40 years, is grown much greater than it was, though an- 
ciently it made almoſt the whole of their exportable produce, and they 
were without rivals in the. trade. Their tobacco is remarkably good, 
though not raiſed in ſuch large quantities as in the American colonies, 
The northern and ſouthern parts of Braſil abound with horned cattle: 
theſe are hunted for their hides only; of which no lefs than 20,000 are 
ſent annually to Europe. | 
The Portugueſe had been long in poſſeſſion. of Braſil beſore they diſco. 
vered the treaſures of gold and diamonds, which have ſince made it fo 
conſiderable. © Their fleets rendezvous in the Bay of All Saints, to the 
amount of 100 fail of large ſhips, in the month of May or June, and 
carry to Europe a cargo little inferior in value to the treaſures of the 
Spaniſh flota and galleons._ The gold alone, great part of which is coined 
in America, amounts to near four millions ſterling ; but part of this is 
- brought from their colonies in Africa, together with ebony and ivory. 
HisToRY AND GOVERNMENT. ] This country was firſt diſcovered by 
Americns Veſpulio, in 1498, but the Portugueſe did not plant it till 1549, 
when they fixed themſelves at the bay of All Saints, and founded the city 
of St. Salvador. They met with ſome interryption at firſt from the court 
of Spain, who conſidered the whole continent of South America as be- 
; longing to them. However, the affair was at length made up by treaty ; 
and it was agreed that the Portugueſe ſhould poſſeſs all the country lying 
between the two great rivers Amazon and Plata, which they ſtill enjoy. 
The French alſo made ſome. attempts to plant colonies on this coaſt, but 
were driven from thence by the Portugueſe, who remained without a rival 
till the year 1580, when, in the very meridian of proſperity, they were 
ſtruck by one of thoſe blows which inſtantly decides the fate of king- 
doms : Dan Sebaſtian, the king of Portugal, loſt his life in an expedition 
againſt the Moors in Africa, and by that event the Portugeſe loſt their 
liberty, being abſorbed into the Spaniſh dominions. + - | 
The Dutch, ſoon after this, having thrown off the Spaniſi yoke, and 
being not ſatisfied with ſupporting their independency by a ſucceſsful de- 
fenſive war; and fluſhed with the juvenile ardor of a growing common- 
wealth, purſued the Spaniards into the remoteſt receſſes of their extenſive 
territories, and grew rich, powerful, and terrible, by the ſpoils of their 
, former maſters. They particularly attacked the poſſeſſions of the Portu- 
g gueſe ; they took almoſt all their fortreſſes in the Eaſt Indies, and then 
turned their arms upon Braſil, where they took ſeven of the captainfſhips 
| or provinces; and would have ſubdued the whole colony, had fot their 
5 . _- Career been ſtopt by the archbiſhop, at the head of his monks, and a few 
| ſcattered forces. The Dutch were, about the year 1654, entirely driven 
our of Braſil ; but heir Weſt India company ſtill continuing their pre- \ 
tenſions to- this country, and harafhng* the” Portugueſe at ſea; the latter 
agreed, in 1651, to pay the Dutch eight tons of gold, to relinquiſh their 
intereſt in that country, which was accepted; and the Portugueſe have 
3 8 ' remalne 
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remained in peaceable poſſeſſion of all Braſil from that time, till about the 


end of the year 1762, when the Spaniſ Governor of Buenos Ayres, hear- 

ing of x war between Portugal and Spain, took, after a month's fiege, the 

Portugueſe frontier fortreſs called St. Sacrament ; but, by the treaty of 
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FRENCH AMERICA." 


HE poſſeſſions of the French on the continent of America are at pre- 

; ſent inconſiderable. They were maſters of Canada and Louiſiana ; 

but they have now loſt all footing in North America; though on the 
ſouthern continent they have ſtill a ſettlement, which is called __ 


CAYENNE, or Eqgyixoctiar Faanct. 


I is fituated between the equator and fifth 4 17 af north latitude, and 

1 between the goth and 55th of weſt longitude. It extends 240 miles 
along the coaſt of Guiana, and near 300 miles within land ;. bounded by 
Surinam, on the North; by the Atlantic Ocean, Eaſt; by Amazonia, 
South; and by Guiana, Weft, The chief town is Caen. All the coaſt 
is very, low, but within land there are fine hills very proper for ſettle- 
ments; the French have, however, not yet extended them fo far as they 
might; but they raiſe the ſame commadities which they have from the 
Weſt India Iflands, and in no inconfiderable quantity. They have alſo 
taken poſſeſſion. of the iſland of Cayenne, on this coaſt; at the mouth of 
the river of that name, which is about 45 miles in circumference. - The 
iſland is very unhealthy; but having ſome good harbours, the French 
have here ſome ſettlements, which raiſe ſugar and coffee. | 


9 
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FRENCH ISLANDS IN AMERICA. 

HE French were amongſt the laſt rations who made ſettlements in the 

T wa Indies; but they made ample amends by the vigour with which 
they purſued them, and by that chain of judicious and admirable mea - 
ſures which they uſed in drawing from them every advantage that the na- 
ture of the climate would yield; and in contending againſt the difficulties 
which it threw in their way. _ | 5 
They are ſenſible, that as the mother country is ultimately to receive all 
the benefit of their laboury and acquiſitions, the proſperity of their plan- 
tations muſt be derived from the attention with which they are regarded 
at home. For this reaſon, the plantations are particularly under the care 
and inſpection of the council of commetce, a board compoſed of twelve 
of the moſt conſiderable officers of the nation, aſſiſted by the deputies of 
all the confiderable trading towns and cities in France, whore choſen out 
of the richeſt and moſt intelligent of their traders, and paid a handſome 
ſalary for their attendance at Paris, from the funds of their reſpective cities. 
This council fits once a week, when the deputies propoſe plans for re- 
| 3L4 dreſſing 
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dreſſing every grievance in trade, for raiſing the branches that are fallen, 
for extending new ones, for ſupporting the old, and, in fine, for every 
ching that may improve the working, or promote the vent, of their ma- 
nufactures, according to their own lights, or to the inſtructions of their 
conſtifvents. When they are ſatisfied of the uſefulneſs of apy regulatiog, 
they propoſe it to the council, where their report is always cerned 
with particular attention. An edict to enforce it accordingly iſſues, and, 
which is executed with punctuallty. TIE DE EY ET > 
The government of their ſeveral.colonies, is in a governor, an inten- 
dant, and a council. The governor is inveſted with a great deal of 
power; which, however, is checked by the intendant, who has the 
care of whatever relates to the revenue: and an the ſide af the people 
it is checked by the council, whoſe office it is to ſee that the people are not 
1 by the one, nor defrauded by the other: and they are all check- 
by the conſtant and jealous eye which the government at home keep 
over them: the officers of all the ports of France being charged, under 
the ſevereſt penalties, to interrogate all captains of ſhips coming from the 
colonies, concerning the reception they met with at the ports to which 
they failed? how juſtice was adminiſtered to them? what charges they 
were made liable to, and of what kinds ? | . 
That the (colonies may be as little burthened as poſſible, and that the 
governor may have leſs temptation to ſtir up troubleſome intrigues, or 
Aavour factions in his government, his ſalary is paid by the nation: he has 
no perquiſites, and is ſtrictly forbidden to carry on any trade, or to have 
any plantations in the iſlands or on the continent; or any intereſt wliat- 
ever, in goods or lands, within his government, except the houſe he lives 
in, and à garden for his convenience and recreation. All the other 
officers are paid out of the revenues of the mother country. The 
fortifications - are built and repaired; and the ſoldiers paid, out of the 
fame funds. In general, their colonies pay no taxes; but when, upon 
any extraordinary emergency, taxes have been (raiſed, they were very 
moderate: The duties upon the export of their produce at the Weſt India 
iſlands, or at its import into France, are next to nothing; in both places 
hardly making two per cent. What commadities go to them pay no du- 
ties at all, Their other regulations, reſpecting the judges of the admi- 
raltys law-ſuits, recovery of debts, lenity to ſuch as have ſuffered by 
earthquakes, hurricanes, or bad ſeaions; the peopling their colonies, 
number of whites to be employed by the planters, and, laſtly, the ma- 
nagement of Negroes, cannot be ſufficiently admired; and would. pro- 
bably, be of great uſe, were ſome of them introduced into our ſugar 
iſlands, where proper regulations in many. reſpes ſeem to be much 
wanted, w- — | . 17 | 
Me have already mentioned the French colony upon the Spaniſh iſland 
of Hiſpaniola, or St. Domingo, as the moſt important and valuable of all 
their foreign ſettlements, and which they poſſeſs through the indolence of 
the Spaniards on that iſland, or the partiality of their court to the French 
nation. We ſhall next proceed to the iſlands of which the French have 
the ſole poſſeſſion, beginning with the large and important one of 
MARTINICO.] Which is ſituated between 14 and 15 deg. of north 
lat. and in 61 degrees weſt lon. lying about 40 leagues nurth-weſt of Bar- 
badoes, is about 60 miles in length, and half as much in breadth. The 
inland part of it is hilly, from which are poured out, upon every fide, a 
number of agreeable and uſeful rivers, which adorn and enrich this iſland 
in a high degree. The produce of the ſoil is ſugar, cotton, indigo, gin- 
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£27, and ſuch fruits as are found in the neighbouring iſlands.” But ſugar 
is here, as in all the Weſt-India iſlands, the principal commodity, of 
which they export a conſiderable quantity annually. Martinico is the re- 


ſidence of the governor of the Frenqh iſlands in theſe ſeas. Its bays and 
harbours are numerous, fafe, and commodious, and ſo well fortified, that 
they uſed to bid defiance to the ＋ . who, in vain, often attempted 
this place. However, in the war of 1756, when the Britiſn arms were 
triumphant in every quarter of the globe, this iſland was added to the 
Britiſh empire, but it was given back at the treaty of peace. c 
GUADALUPE.] So called by Columbus, from the reſemblance of 
its mountains to thoſe of that name in Spain, is ſituated in 16 degrees 
north lat. and in 62 weſt lon. about 30 leagues north of Martinico, and 
almoſt as much ſouth of Antigua; being 45 miles long, and 38 broad. — 
It is divided into two parts by a fmall arm of the ſea, or rather a narrow 


channel, through which no ſhips can venture; but the inhabitants paſs it 


in a ferry-boat. Its ſoil is equally fertile with that of Martinico, prot 
ducing ſugar, cotton, indigo, ginger, &c. This iſland is in a flouriſh- 
ing condition, and its exports of fugar almoſt incredible. Like Marti- 
nico, it was formerly attacked by the Engliſh, who gave up the attempt; 
but in 1759, it was reduced by the Britiſh arms, and was given back at 
the peace of 1763. | : e — 

Sr. LUCIA. ] Situated in 14 deg. north lat. and in 61 deg. weſt lon. 
80 miles north-weſt of Barbadoes, is 23 miles in length, and 12 in breadth. 
It received its name from being diſcovered on the day dedicated to the 


virgin martyr St. Lucia. The Engliſh firſt ſettled on this iſland in 1637. 


From this time they met with various misfortunes from the natives and 
French; and at length it was agreed on between the latter and the Eng- 
liſh, that this iſland, together with Dominica and St. Vincent, ſhould re- 
main neutral. But the French, before the war of 1756 broke out, began 
to ſettle theſe iſlands; which, by the treaty of peace, were yielded up to 
Great Britain, and this iſland to France. The ſoil of St” Lucia, in the 
vallies, is extremely rich. It produces excellent timber, and abounds in 
pleaſant rivers,” and well - ſituated harbours; and is now declared a free 
port · under certain reſtrictions. The Engliſh made themſelves maſters of 
it in 1778 but it was reſtored again to the French in 1783. Ft 
TOBAGO. This ifland is ſituated 11 degrees odd min. north lat, 
1:0 miles ſouth of Barbadoes, and about the ſame diſtance from the Spa- 
niſh Main, It is about 32 miles in length, and nine in breadth. The 
climate here is not ſo hot as might be expected fo near the equator ; and 
it is faid that it lies out of the courſe of thoſe hurricanes that have ſome» 
times proved ſo fatal to the other Weſt- India iſlands. It has a fruitful 


ſioil, „ — of producing ſugar, and indeed every thing elſe that is raiſed 


in the Weſt Indies, with the addition (if we may believe the Dutch) of 
the cinnamon, nutmeg, and gum copal. It is well watered with nume- 
rous ſprings; and its bays and creeks are ſo diſpoſed as to be very com- 
modious for all kinds of ſhipping. The value and importance of this 
iſland appear from the expenſive and formidable armaments ſent thither 
by European powers in ſupport of their different claims. It ſeems to have 
been chiefly poſſeſſed by the Dutch; who defended their pretenſions againſt 
both England and France with the moſt obſtinate perſeverance. - By the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, it was declared neutral; but by 
the treaty of peace in 1763, it was yielded up to Great Britain. In 
June 1781, it was taken by the French; and was ceded to them by the 


weaty of 1782. 
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- Sr. BARTHOLOMEW, DESEADA, b Are three mall iNlands 

i ,-  ant{MARIGALANTE,' ': f ing in the neighbourhood of 
Antigua aud St. Chriſtopher's, and of no great conſequence to the 
French, encept in time of war, when they give ſhelter to an incredible 
number af privateers, which greatly annoy our Weſt-India trade. The 
ſonmer mas given ta Sweden in 2785. | 
The fmall Mands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, ſituated near Newfound. 
land, have been already mentioned in our account of that Iſland, p. 866, 
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DUTCH AMERICA, 
Containing 8URINAM,..on he Continent. af 80UTy. Awzn1ca, 


- AFTER the Portugueſe had diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch of Braſil in the 
FA manner we have ſeen; and after they had been entirely removed 
out of North America, they were obliged to conſole themſelves with their 
rich poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, and to fit down content in the Weſt 
with Surinam; a country ance in the poſſeſſion of England, but of no 
great value whilſt we had it, and which we ceded to them in exchange for 
New York; with two or three ſmall and barren iflands in the north ſea, 
not far from the Spaniſh main Ke 
Dutch Guiana is ſituated between five and ſeven degrees north lat. ex- 
tending 100 miles ulong the coaſt from the mouth of the river Oranoque, 
north, to the river Maroni, or French Guiana, ſouth. The climate of 
this country is generally reckoned unwholeſome; and a conſiderable part 
of the coaſt is low, and covered with water. The chief ſettlement is at 
dur inam, a town built on a river of the ſame name; and the Dutch have 
extended their plantations 30 leagues above the mouth of this river, 
This is one of the richeſt and moſt valuable colonies belonging to'the 
United Provinces; but it is in a leſs proſperous fituation than it was ſome 
years fince, owing, among other cauſes, to the wars they have been en- 
gaged in with their fugitive Negroes, whom they have treated with great 
barbarity, and who are become ſo numerous, having increaſed from year 
to year, that they have formed a kind of colony in the woods, which are 
almoſt inacerſſible, along the rivers of Surinam, Saramaca, and Cope- 
name, and are become very formidable enemies to their former maſters, 
Under the command of chiefs, whom they have elected among themſelyes, 
they have: cultivated lands for their ſubũſtence, and making frequent in- 
turſions into the neighbouring plantations, revenge themſelves upon their 
old egprefiors; | The chief trade of Surinam conſiſts in fugar, a great 
deal ot cotton, coffee of an excellent kind, tobacco, flax, ſkins, and ſome 
valuable dying drugs. They trade with the North American colonies, 
who bring hither horſes, live cattle, and proviſions; and take home 2 
large quantity bf molaſſes. joy? 4 Beg 
Baa with Surinam, we ſhall mention the two Dutch colonies of 
Demerary and Iflequibo on the Spaniſh main, which ſurrendered to the 
Engliſh in the year 1781, aud were repreſented as a very valuable ac- 
quiſition, tuch would produce more revenue to the crown than all the 
Britiſh Weſt· India iſlands united. But the report was either not believed 
or ſlighred,-for the colonies were left defence leſs, and ſoon were retaken 
by a French frigates © c 
Be | . - 8 Dr. 
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De Bancroft obſerves, that the inhabitants of Dutch Guiana are cithte 
whites, blacks; or the reddiſh · brown aboriginal natives af America; The 
eee of theſe. different people has lib Wie generated 

ſeveral intermediate caſts, whoſe colours immutably depend dn their degrer 

of conſanguinity. to either Whites, Indians, or Negroes. Theſe: are 
divided into Mulattoes, Tercerones, Quarterones, and Quinteranes, with 

. ſeveral intermediate ſubdivifions, proceeding from their retrogade intge- 

» courſe. There are ſo great a number of birds, of various ſpecies, and 

ö remarkable for the beauty of their plumage, in Guiana, that ſeveral per- 

ſons in this colony have employed themſelves advantageoufly, with their 

faves and dependants, in killing and preſerving birds for the cabinets of 
naturaliſts in different parts of Europe. The tor porific eel is found in the 
rivers of Guiana, which, when touched either by the havd, or by a rod 
of iron, gold, filver, copper, or by a ſtick of ſome partienlar kinds of 
heavy American, wood, communicates a ſhock perfectly reſembling that of 
elericity. There are an immenſe number and variety ef ſnakes in this 
country, and which form one of its principal inconventencies, A ſnake 
was killed ſome years ſince, on a plantation which had belonged to Peter 

Amyatt, Eſq. which was upwards of thirty-three feet in length, and in 

the largeſt place, near the middle, was three feet in circumference. It 

had a broad head, large prominent eyes, and a very wide mouth, in which 
was a double row of teeth. Among the animals of Dutch, Guiana is th 

Laubba, which is peculiar to this country. It is a ſmall amphibious 

creature, about the ſize of a pig four months old, covered with ane ſhort 

hair; and its fleſh, by the Europeans who reſide here, is preferred to all 
other kinds of meat. mn RI | 
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ST.EUSTATIUS,  CITVATED in 17? 29 N. lat. 639 10 W. long. 
or EUSTATIA. and threeleagues north-weſt of 3 | | 
is only a mountain, about 29 miles in compaſs, riſing out of the "i 
ſea like a pyramid, and almoſt raund, But though ſo ſmall, and in- | 
conveniently laid out by nature, the induſtry of the Dutch has made it to 
turn to very good account; and it is ſaid to contain oo whites, and 
15,000 negroes. The ſides of the mountains are laid out in very pretty 
ſettlements; but they have neither {prings nor rivers, They raiſe here 
ſugar and tobacco; and this iſland, as well as Curaſſou, is engaged in the 
Spaniſh contraband trade, for which, however, it is not ſo well ſituated; 
and it has drawn the ſame advantage from its conſtaht neutrality. But 
when hoſtilities were commenced by Great Britain againit Holland, ad- 
miral Rodney was ſent with a conſiderable land and ſea- force againſt | 
St. Euſtatins, which, being incapable of any defence, ſurrendered at < 
diſcretion,” on the 3d of February, 1781. The private property of the © 
inhabitants was confiſcated, with ,a degree of rigour very uncommon | 
among civilized nations, and very inconſiſtent with the humanity and ge- 
neroſity by which the Engliſh nation were former characteriſed. The 
reaſon aſſigned was, that the inhabitants of St. Euſtatius had aſſiſted the = 
revolted colonies with naval and other ſtores: But on the 27throf No- | 
vember, the ſame year, St, Euſtatius was retaken by the French, _ 1 
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the command of the marquis de Bouille, though their foree conſiſted of 
only three frigates and ſome ſmall craft, and about zoo men. - 
- 'CURASSUU.] Situated in 12 degrees north Tat. g:or 10 leagues from 
the continent of Terra Firma, is zo miles long, and to broad. It ſeems 
us if it were fated, that the ingenuity and patience of the Hollanders 
ſhould*every where, both in Europe and America, be emplpyed in fighting 
againſt an ubfriendly nature; for the land is nat only barren, and de- 
pendent upon the rains for its water, but the harbour is naturally one of 
the worſt in America; yet the Dutch have entirely remedied that defect; 
they have upon this harbour-one of the largeſt, and by far one of the moſt 
elegant and cleanly towns in the Weſt Indies. The public buildings are 
numerous and handſome; the private houſes commodious; and the ma- 
azines large, convenient, and well filled. All kind of labour is here per- 
ormed by engines; ſome of them ſo well contrived, that ſhips are at once 
lifted into the dock Though this ifland is naturally barren, the induſt 
of the Dutch has brought it to produce a conſiderable quantity both of 
tobacco and ſugar : it has, beſides, good falt- works, for the produce of 
which there is a briſk demand from the En gliſh iſlands, and the colonies 
on the continent. But what renders this iſland of moſt advantage to the 
Dutch, is the contraband trade which is earried on between the inhabitants 
and the Spanjards, and their harbour being the rendezvous to all nations 
jn time of war, : | 
The Dutch ſhips from Europe touch at this iſland for intelligence, or 
pilots," and then proceed to the Spaniſh coaſts for trade, which they force 
with a ſtrong hand, it being very difficult for the Spaniſh guarda coſtas to 
take theſe veſſels; for they are not only ſtout ſhips; with a number of 
guns, but are manned with large crews of choſen ſeamen, deeply inte- 
reſted in the ſafety of the veſſel and the ſucceſs of the voyage. They have 
each”a ſhare in the cargo, of a value proportioned to the ſtation of tle 
owner, ſupplied by the merchants upon credit, and at prime coſt. This 
animates them with an uncommon courage, and they 5 ht bravely, be- 
cauſe every man fights in defence of his own property. Beides this, there 
is a conſtant intercourſe between this iſland and the Spaniſh continent. 
Curaſſou has numerous warehouſes, always full of the commodities of 
Europe and the Eaſt Indies. Here are all ſorts of woollen and linen 
cloth, laces, ſilks, rihands, iran ntenfils, naval and military ſtares, brandy, 
the ſpices of the Moluceas, and the calicoes of India, white and painted. 
Hither the Dutch Weſt India, which is alſo their African Company, an- 
mrally bring three or four cargoes of ſlaves; and to this mart the Spa- 
niards themſelves come in ſmall veſſels, and carry off not only the beſt of 
the Negroes, at a very high price, but great quantities of all the above 
ſorts of goods; and the ſeller has this advantage, that the refuſe of ware · 
* houſes and mercers* ſhops, with every thing that is grown unfaſhionable 
and unſaleable in Europe, go off here extremely well; eyery thing being 
ſufficiently recommended by its being European. The Spaniards pay iu 
gold and filver, coined or in bars, cacao, vanilla, Jeſuits' bark, cochineal, 
and other valuable commodities. | 5 
The trade of Curaſſou, even in times of peace, is ſaid to be annually 
worth to the Dutch no leſs than 500,000), but in time of war the profit 
is ſtil} greater, for then it becomes the common emporium of the Weſ 
Indies: it affords a retreat to ſhips of all nations, and at the ſame time 
. refuſes none of them arms and ammunition to deſtroy one another. The 
- mtercourſe with Spain being then interrupted, the Spaniſh colonies have 
ſcarcely any ather market from whence they can be well ſupplied, either 
RCCC | with 


with Naves of goods. The French come hither to buy the beef, pork, 
corn, flour, and lumber, which the Engliſh bring from the continent of 
North America, or which is exported-from-Ireland ; ſo that; whether in 
ce or in war, the trade of this iſland foutiſtes extrætnel p 
The trade of all the Dutch American ſettlements was originally carried 


en by the Weſt · India company alone: at preſent, fuch ſliips ad go upon 


that trade pay two and a half per cent. for their licences: the company, 


Africa and the American iſlands. 


however, reſerve to themſelves the whole of what is carried on between 
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The other iſlands, Bonaire and Aruba, are inconfiderableinttiemſclves,: 7 . 5 


and ſhould be regarded as appendages to Curaſſou, for which they are 


chiefly employed in raifing cattle and other proviſions...  _ n 
The ſmall iſlands of Saba and St, Martin's, ſituated at no great diſtance 


S» 


from St. Euſtatia, hardly deſerve to be mentioned: they were both cap- :- 


tured by admical Rodney and General Vaughan, at the time when Sr. 
Euſtatia ſurrendered to the arms of Great | ritain ; but were afterwards 
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Sr. THOMAS,. K N ibconſiderable member of the Caribbees, ütu- 


Naed in 64 degrees weſt lon. and 18 north lat. 
. 15 miles in circumference, and has a ſafe and commodious har-, 
ur. | * #> 6 Sod eee wer Fo 
Sr. CROIX, on SANTA CRUZ. Another ſmall and unbealthy 
iſland, lying about five leagues eaſt of St. Thomas, ten or twelve leagues 
in Lads and three or four where it is broadeſt. "Theſe illands, fo lon 
as they remained in the hands of tne Daniſh Weſt-India company, were if 
managed, and of little conſequence to the Danes; but that at and, 


rievolent prince, the late king of Denmark, bought up the companys 


ſtock, and laid the trade open; and ſince that time the ifland of St. Tho- 
mas has been ſo greatly improved, that it js ſaid, to produce upwards of 
000 hogſheads of ſugar. of looo weight cach, and others of the Weſts; 


ide commodities in tolerable 2. In time of war privateers bring 


in their prizes here for ſale; and à great many veſſels trade from hence 
along the Spaniſh Main, and return with money in ſpecie or bars, and 


valuable merchandiſe. As for Santa Cruz, from a perfect deſert a fe, 


years ſince, it is beginning to ſettle faſt; ſeveral perſons from the Engliſh, 
iſlands, ſome of them of very great wealth, have gone to ſettle there, god. 
have received very. great encouragement; to do ſo. But, indeed, theſe 
two nations, the Dutch” and Danes, hardly deſerve to be mentioned 
among the proprietors of America; their . poſſeſſions there being ſo, in- 
conſide rable; and yet the Dutch are ſaid to make their, Mate of them 
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O made by Britiſh navigators in the preſent reign, which have deen 
numerous and important: and EC, theſe eats; we _ . | 
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cps r vers brot r len which are PE TPO, 
1 theealtern coaſt of Kath and the weſteth.coaft of the con- 
| tinent of America“. Mr. Muller divides theſe iſlands into four ny 1 
groups, oy _ two of 9 e Aleutian iflands. ſt. | 
| „which is called by ſome of the iſlanders Saſignan, co 1—— | 
4 2. Reening“ 's Ifland; 2. 7 Iſland ; 3. Otma; 4. — . r | 
2 5. Abakes The ſecond prove is called Khao, an d comprizes eight iſlands, | 
yiz. 1. Immak; 2. Kiſkap 3. D 4 . 5. Kavia; 6. Tichan- 
gulek; 7. Ulagama; 8. Amtſchidg \The third general nam: is Negho | 
and r eye hogs the iſlands ew cha Ruſbans under the name of | 
Andreaniofffk a} ſixteen of which are mente Laser e follow. 
r 4: Amatkinak; 2. Ulak; 3. Unalg = 4. Navotſha; 5. Un 


6. Anagin; 7. . — 8. Ihaik, or TMak £ 9. Taka vangä, upon. | 
ES | 
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Pnich is & volca 10. 8 which: l A yo cano; 1 14. 
Sxret uma; 1. Tagaloom; chu; 16. Ama The: | 
| forth group is called 1 71 and W Pop fixteth iſfands; 9 7 Y 
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[ called by the Riiſtaps Oſtrova, or — ox e ad wh 75 
=_ | e 1. Atnuchta; 2. Tichigama; [Tice N tra; 
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| 1 in Nele year, and others ate very thi 01 bi tO have | 
=_ | gent numberg off inhabitants, who conſtant in them. [® her | 
_ | Mand receives its or from the topper whith the fea Wo IR I 
=_ | chaſts. Phe inhabitants of theſe Mans are, in proctah of a ſhort ſta⸗ 
=_ türe, with . re; robuſt timibs; but free and ſupple. They have lau 
= black hair, and ſirtle beatd, flattiſh . and fair ſkins. They are for 
| | the fpoſt part well made, and of ſtrong conſtitutions, fultable to the boiſ-: 


terous ell elimate of their iges. The f eee of ue live 


| 
vx |< Mr. Obe © obſerves, "Hat * the "_R 100 TORE 1 . in thi 9591 7 
| ſe, Which lie detweem Kamtſchatkkn and 21 was cohcelxed and . by Peter | 
\ | Voyages with that view were accordingly undertaken- at the < | 
1 ; when it was diſcovered, that the iſlands of the ſea abounided with 4-4. rs, Atul | 
| ' , merchants immediately engaged with ardour in fimilar expeditions ; and, within a period of | 
be; ten years, more important diſcoveries were made by theſe individuals, at thei on private 
| * | coft, than had hitherto been effected by all the efforts of the crown. The invettigation of | 
+ uſeful knowledge has alſo been greatly encouraged by the preſent empreſs of Ruſſia z and the | 
* mit parts of her vaſt dominions, and other countries and iflands, have been explored, {| 

which-confaderable-——— 
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n roots which grow wild, and ſea-animals. They do not employ 


| = [themſelves in catching , fiſh, thoug h the rivers abound with all kinds of 


E ſalmon, and the ſea with turbot. Their clothes are made of the ſkins of- 
birds and of ſea · otters. 
1 The Fox Iſlands are ſo called from the great Sander of black, greys 
A red foxes: With which they abound. - The dreſs af the inhabit 

fits of a cap and a fur coat, which reaches down. to the knee, - So 

x ay wear, common. caps of a party-coloured bird- ſkin, upon which 
ani leave; part of the 7 — and tail. 

ſhi 8 cap they pl ace a {mall board like a Ade .aloraed-with the 

jaw - bones o 
Ne in harter from. the Ruſſians. At their feſtivals and dancing parties 
they vſe a much more pe ſort of Caps. They feed upon the fiefl of 
all forts of ſea animals, 000 I eat it raw. But if at any time they 

chaole to dreſs their v 8, they make uſe of a hollow tone; having, 

red the fiſh or fleſh therein, hy, he tag 8 with another, and cloſe the, 
teltices with lime or clay. ben lay it horizantally upon two 
nes, and ligbt a fre under Bs he proviſion „ for keeping it 
dned without falt in the open air, Their weapons, else aw, 
rows, and darts, and for EDS cher uſe, wooden ſtuields. 

The molt perfect equality reigns among theſe iflanders. They have 
neither chiefs nor ſupetiors, neither laws nor puniſuments. They live 
together in families, and ſocieties n Ae ente whieh fotm 
it they call a, rage, Who, in of an attack, or defence, mutually. 
bep and fupport ea otbet. The inhabitants of the ſame iſland always 
ered A* e of the fame race; and every ;pecſoa looks upon his idland 

on, the perty of which is common to ail the ind viduals on; 
ela ame ſociety. Fen are, very common among them, and more 
ticularly when the 5 of one iſland are viſited by thoſe of the. 
ers. The man of the village Fargo 7 gugits beating drums, and 
receded by the women, who ſing and At the cencluſion of che 
dance, the ho OE u their belt 25s ey and invite their gueſts co 
E partake of the feaſt 

* fleſh, and for the moſt part raw. If an infant eri 
| nediately - carries it to the Ka lide, and, whether it be n 

ter, holds it naked in the water until it ic quiet. This ouſtom ia ſo 
fi from doing the children any harm, that it hardem them againſt the 
che, and they accondingly go barefooted thnough; the winter without thie' 
4 left i inconvenience. hey ſeldom heat their dwellings: but, ben they 
| 1 qirovs 0 of, N g themlelves, "Hep HONG light a yo e\of hay, and nun 

orer it; or elſe er Þ 2 to train oil, pour into a hOõẽ “ 


1are IH GIN >a 5 but ave ratherſtow | 


771 \ They have a ad { 
| of ve ranging. They ſcem, cold and inditferent in moſt of their 
ons; but let an "bark or even a ſuſpicion) only, xouſe themifrom this 
| leg watic ſtate, and they become inflexible and fyrigusytaking-the. mot 
| peat revenge, without any ee to the conſequęnees: The leaſt af- 
| on prompts en to ſuicide, tlie 


| 4 evil oft leads them to deſpair, and * 85 an end to their days wh 
= En ee 3 Ae Ai rt C 


On the fore part of their hunting 
bears, and ornamented with glaſs beads, whigh they re- + 


feed their.childr 977 when very e this. 
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Tut Dpiscovery. of Au INLAND SEA conTainino. 4 

GREAT NUMBER Or IsLAnDs In NORTH AMERICA. 
e . 7 1 2 1 


FROM the obſervations made by Captain Cook on the inhabitants of 
F the weſtern parts of America, about the latitude of 64 north, it ap- 
peared that à ſtrong ſimiliarity appeared between them and the Eſqui- 
mau on the eaſterũ coaſt. Hence it was even then conjectured that a 
communication by ſea exiſted between the caftern and Weſtern ſides of 
that continent. 985 . J koh 

Ia chis part of America, however, a moſt ſurprizing diſcovery has 


_ ©" lately been made, which, when propefly authenticated, cannot fail to be 


Dr 
5 


of the utmoſt utility, not only to ſcience in general; but to the commer- 
cial and political intereſts of mankind; not to ſay that it will undoubtedly 
contribute, by giving an * nity for the advancement of civilization, 
to their moral intereſts alſo. This, though not made by captain Cook 
«himſelf, took place in conſequence of bis diſcoveries on the north-weſt 
continent of America. In theſe parts he found that ſuch quantities of va- 


Juable furs might be purchaſed from the inhabitants, as promiſed to be a_ 


very valuable article of commerce, provided any regular connection could 
be eſtabliſhed between that part of the world and the Britiſſi ſettlements 


in the Eaſt Indies. This taſk was quickly undertaken by ſome ſpirited ad- 
venturers, Who unluckily found themſelves oppoſed both by friends and 


4 * 


America. By one Mr. Etches, who 


fees, viz. the Eaſt India Company, and the Spaniards; the former pre- 
tending that they had no right to diſpoſe of furs in the Eaſt Indies, and 


the latter, that they had none to bring them from the weſtern coaſt of 
tes out ſhips for. this purpoſe, it 
was diſcovered that all the weſtern coaſt of America from lat. 48® to 5% 
north, was no continued tract of land, but a chain of iflands which had 
never been explored, and that theſe concealed the entrance to a vaſt in- 
land ſea like the Baltic or Mediterranean in Europe, and which ſeems like- 


wife to be full of iſlands*. Among theſe, Mr. Etches' ſhip, the Princeſs 
© Royal, penetrated ſeveral hundred leagues in the north-eaſt direction, till 


they came within 200 leagues of Hudſon's Bay; but as the intention of 
their voyage was merely commercial, they had not time fully to explore 


- the Aru eg, juſt mentioned, nor did they arrive at the termination of 


this new Mediterranean ſea. From what they really did diſcover, however, 
it is probable that there may this way be a communication with Hudſon's 
Bay, in which caſe, the north-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies will be 


_ found through ſeas much more navigable than thoſe in which it has hi- 


therto been attempted. The iſlands, which they were all inha- 
bited by tribes of Indians, who appeared very friendly, and well diſpoſed 


to carry on commerce. Of theſe iſlands upwards of fifty were viſited, 
and we are informed, that ſome ſbips are now fitting out at one of the 
: ou of England for the ſame. place, ſo that farther & 
* ex r | 2 er + 


coveries may ſoon 


[ 2 
2 = i * 4 _ 3 11 - o 
. 5 


* In our map of North America, an Illand is laid dow at the entrance of the river of 


+» the weſt, north latitude 45%. and weſt longitude 130". the place where this diſcovery is faid 


do haye been made. 
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TR PEI. EW ISLANDS. 

HE exiſtence and ſituation of theſe iſſands were probably known to 

the Spaniards at a diſtant period; but from a report among the 

neighbouring iſlands, of their being inhabited by a ſavage race qt-Gag- 

nibals, it appears that there had never been the leaſt communicationbe- 

tween them and any of the Europeans, till the Antelope Packet (h . 
ing to the Eaſt India Company) was wrecked on one of them, in Augu 


1783. From the accounts given of theſe iſlands, by captain Wilſon, * 


commanded the packet, it appears that they are fifuated between the 
and gth d ees north latitude, and between 130 as I 36 degrees of 
longitude from Greenwich, and lie in a N. E. and 8. W. dicection 3 th 


are long but narrow, of a moderate height, and well covered with wogd ; | 


the climate temperate and agreeable; the lands produce lugar e, val 
cocoa nuts, plantains, bananas, oranges and lemons ; and the 
ing ſeas abound with the fineſt and greateſt variety of fiſh, _ 
ne natives of theſe iſlands are a ftout, well made people above the 
middle ſtature; their complexians are of a far deeper colour than what is 
underſtood by the Indian copper, but not black. The ten go entirely 
naked, and the women wear only two ſmall aprons, one behind, and one 
before, made of the huſks of the cocoa-nut dyed with different ſhades of 
yellow. | 
The government is - monarchical, and the king is abſolute, but his 
er is exerciſed more with the mildneſs of a father than a ſovereign. 
ge language of Europeans, he is the fountain of honour; he Gel. 
onally creates his nobles, called Rupacks or Chiefs, and confers a ſingular 
bonour of knighthood, celled the Order of the Bone, themembers of which 
are diſtinguiſhed by wearing a. Bone on their arm. DE ah 
The idea, which the account publiſhed, by captain Wilſon gives us of 
theſe iſlanders, is that of a people, who, though naturally ignorant of 
the arts and ſciences, and living in the ſimpleſt ſtate of nature, yet poſſeſs 


all that genuine politeneſs, that delicacy, and chaſtity of intercourſe be-. 


tween the ſexes, that reſpect for perſonal property, that ſubordination to 


government, and thoſe habits of induſtry, which are ſo rarely united in 


the more civilized ſocieties of modern times. . e 
It appears that when the Engliſh were thrown on one of theſe iſlands, 
they were received by the natives, with the greateſt humanity and hoſpi- 


tality and till their departure, experienced the utmoſt courteſy and at - 


tention, They felt our people were diſtreſſed, ind in conſequence 


« wiſhed they ſhould ſhare whatever they had to give. It was not that 


% worldly munificence that beſtows and ſpreads its favours with a diſtant 


« eye to retribution. It was the pure emotion of native benevolence. It - 


ture in triumphant colouring, and whilſt their liberality gratified 


„was the love of man to man. It was a ſcene that pictures human 2 
| the. 
« ſenſz, their virtue ſtruck the heart.” 0 


\ RE five in number, firſt diſcovered by Quiros, in 1 $95 ; and their 


ſituation. better aſcertaiged by captain Cook in 1994, St. Domi- 


nica is the largeſt, about 16 leagues in circuit. The inhabitants, their 
3 M language, 
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language, manners, and cloathing, with the w& etable producti 

nearly the ſame as the Society Ty : x : | 2 80 n 
| . | TER: : fe 
.. OTAHEITE, or Kine Grorer's IsLand. | - 
83 HIS iſland was diſcovered by captain Wallis, in the Dolphin“, on w 
1 he 19th of June, 1767. 7 is fituated between the 755 degree V 
min. and the 17th degree 53 min. ſouth latitude ; and between the b 
149th degree 11 min. and the 149th degree 39 minutes weſt long. It con- w 
ſiſts of two peninſulas, of a ſomewhat circular form, joined by an iſthmus, 80 
and is ſurrounded by a reef of coral rocks, which form ſeveral excellent ac 

bays and harbours, where there is room and depth of water for almoſt an 
number of the largeſt 'ſhips. The face of the country is very extraordi- O 
' nary, for a border of low land almoſt entirely ſurrounds each peninſula, an 
and behind this border the land riſes in ridges that run up into the middle cl 
1 --* The Dolphin was ſent out, under the command of captain Wallis, with the FO 
Swallow, commanded by captain Carteret, at the expence of the Britiſh govern- of 


ment, in Auguſt, 1366, in order to make diſcoveries in the ſouthern hemiſphere. ea 
Theſe veſſels proceeded together, till they came within ſight of the South Sea, at an 
the weſtern entrance of the ſtrait of Magellan, and from thence returned by different m 
routes to England. On the 6th of June 19169, captain Wallace diſcovered an iſland, wi 
about four miles long, and three wide, to which he gave the name of Whitfun-I/land, ea 
it being diſcovered on Whitſun- eve. ins latitude is 29* 26'S. and its longitude, 1376 h 
36 W. The next day he diſcovered another iſland, to which he gave the name of N 
| Queen Charlotte's Iland. The inhabitants of this illand, captain Wallis ſays, were in 
of a middle ſtature, dark complexion, with long black hair, which hung looſe over pa 
their ſhoulders. © The men were well made, and the women handſome. Their an 
clothing was a kind of coarſe cloth or matting, which was faſtened about their mid- lay 
dle, and ſeemed: capable of being brought up round their ſhoulders. This iſland is TI 
- about fix miles long, and one mile wide, and lies in latitude 19 18'S. longitude 1380 ms 
„ W. In the ſpace of a few days after, he alſo diſcovered ſeveral other ſmall 


, rer 
iſlands, to which he gave the names of Egmont I/land, Glouceſter Iſland, Cumberland 
and, Prince William Henry's I/land, and Oſnaburgh ws gp 8 : 
On the rgth of the ſame month he diſcovered the iſland of Otaheite ; and, aftet 80 
be had quitted that iſland, he diſcovered, on the 28th of July 1767, another iſland tan 
about fix miles long, which he called Sir Charles Saunders's land; and on the 3oth WI, 
of the ſame month, another about ten miles long, and four broad, which he called ott 
Lord Howe's land. After having diſcovered ſome other ſmall ſands, one of which the 
- Was named Watlis's I/iand, he arrived at Batavia on the zoth of November, at the 1 
Cape of Good Hope on the 4th of February, 1768, and his ſhip anchored fafely in the 
- the Downs, on the zoth of May following. ; the 
Captain Carteret, in the Swallow, after he had parted with captain Wallis, in has 
e Delphin, having paſſed throught the ſtrait of Magellan, and made ſome ſtay ar 
the iſland of Maſafeuvero, he. diſcoyered, en the 2d of July 1767, an iſland about on 
five miles in circumference, to which he gave the name of Pitcairn's Iſland. It lies it 1 
in latitude 25% 2'S. longitude 133* 21 W. and about a thouſahd leagues to the of; 
© weſtward of the continent of America. The 1 1th of the fame month he diſcovered upe 


her ſmall iſland, to which he gave the name of the Bifbop of Ofnaburgb's Iland. ea 
The next "wh he diſcovered two other ſmall. ifunds, . called tbe Duly of 
Gloucefler's Ilands. The following month he diſcovered a eluſter of ſmall iſlands, of t 
to which he gave the hame of Queen Charlotte's [lands, and alſo tree others, which 


he named Gover's\[land, Simpjen's Iſland, and Carteret's Iſland. On the 24th of Ch 
the ſame month, he diſeovered Sir Charies Hardy's Iland, which lies in latitude 4 peo 

z $. and the next day Winchelſea's land, which is diſtant about ten leagues in the fine 

: SireQion of 8. by E. He afterwards diſcovered ſeveral other iſlands, and proceeded oo 
nde Cape of Ceed Hope te England, where he arri ved in March, 1769. * wer 


* 


5 
j 


wide, with a ſhelving roof ſupported on three rows of 


leazues diſtance. The ſoib, except uon the very tops of the ridges, is 
temarkably rich and fertile, watered by a great number of rivulets, and 
covered with fruit-trees of various kinds, forming the moſt delightful 
groves. The border of low land that lies between the ridges and the ſea, 
is in few places more than a mile and a half proad, and this, together 
with ſome of the vallies, are the only parts that are inhabited, Captain 
Wallis made ſome ſtay at this ifland ; and it was afterwards viſited again 
by captain Cook in the Endeavour, in April, 1769: That commander 
was accompanied & © am 69 Banks, Eſq. now Sir Joſeph Banks, and Dr. 
Solander; and tho 

accurate ſurvey of the iſland. | 

Some parts of the iſland -of Otaheite are very populous; and captain 
Cook was of opinion, that the number of inhabitants on the whole iſland 
amounted to 294,000, including women and children. They are of a 


clear olive complexion ; the men are tall, ſtrong, well-limbed, and finely. 


ſhaped ; the women are of an inferior ſize, but handſome, and very amo- 
rous, and indeed generally ſome what licentious. Their cloathing conſiſts 
of cloth or matting of different kinds; and the greateſt part of the food 


eaten here is vegetable, as cocoa-nuts, bananas, bread- fruit, plantains, 


and a great variety of other fruit. Their houſes, thoſe which are of a 
middling ſize, are of an oblong ſquare, about 24 9 and eleven 


| rallel to 
each other, otie row on each fide, and one in the middle. The utmoſt 


height within is about nine feet, and the eaves on each fide reach to with- 


in about three feet and a half from the ground. All the reſt is open, no 
part being incloſed with a wall. The roof is thatched with palm-leaves, 
and the for covered ſome inches deep with ſoft hay, over which they 
lay mats; and upon theſe they fit in the day, and fleep in the night. 


They have no tools among them made of metal; and thoſe they uſe are 


made of ſtone; or ſome kind of bones. The inhabitants of Otaheite are 
remarkable for their cleanlineſs ; for both men and women conſtantly 
waſh their whole bodies in running-water three times every day. Their 
language is foft and melodious, and abounds with vowels. . There are no 
tame animals on the ifland but hogs, dogs, and poultry; and the only 


wild animals are tropical birds, oquets, Pigeons, ducks, and a few 


other birds, rats, and a very few ſerpents. The ſea, however, ſupplies 
the inhabitants with a great variety of the moſt excellent fiſh. - 


In other countries, the men cut their hair ſhort, and the women pride 


themſelves on its length: but here the women always cut it ſhort round 
their ears, and the men (except the fiſhers, who are almoſt continually in 
the warer) ſuffer it to ſpread over their ſhoulders, or tie it up in a bunch 
on the top. They have the cuſtom of diſcolouring the ſkin, by pricking 
it with a ſmall inſtrument, the teeth of which are dipped into a mixture 
of a kind of lamp-black, and this is called tattowing. This is performed 


upon the youth of both ſexes, when they are about twelve or fourteen 


years of age, on ſeveral parts of the body, and in various figures. Their 
principal manufacture is their cloth, of which there are three kinds, made 
of the bark of three different trees. The fineſt and whiteſt is made of the 
Chineſe paper mulberry tree; and this is chiefly worn by the principal 
people. Another conſiderable manufacture is matting, ſome of which is 
finer, and in every reſpect better than any we have in Europe. The 
coarſer ſort ſerves them to. ſleep upon, and the finer to wear in wet 
weather. They are likewiſe very dexterous in making wicker-work; 
| 3 M 2 | * their 
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of theſe diviſions,” and theſe form meunta ins that may be ſeen at ſixty 


gentlemen, together with the captain, made a verx 
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their baſkets are of a thouſand different patterns, and many of them ex. 
ceedingly neat. The inhabitants of Otaheite believe in one Supreme 
Deity, but at the ſame time acknowledge a variety of ſubordinate Deities ; 
they offer up their prayers without the uſe of idols, and believe the exiſt. 
ence of the ſoul in a ſeparate ſtate, where there are two ſituations, of dif- 
ferent degrees of happineſs. Among theſe people a ſubordination is 
eſtabliſhed, which ſomewhat reſembles the early ſtate of the European na- 
tions, under the feudal ſyſtem. If a general attack happens to be made 
upon the ifland, every diſtrict is obliged to furniſh its proportion of ſol- 
diers for the common defence. Their weapons are ſlings, which they uſe 
with great dexterity, and clubs of about fix or ſeven feet long, and made 
of a hard heavy wood. They have a great number of boats, many of 
which are conſtructed for — * operations. Ke 
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NET the ſeveral iflands fo called, and which were diſcovered captain 

Cook *, in the year 1769, the principal are, Hun ARIxE, ULirza, 
Oran, and BorA BLA. HUABEINE is about 31 leagues to the 2 
1 w 


* At the cloſe of the year 1767 it was reſolved, by the Royal Society, that it 
would be proper to ſend perſons into ſome part of the South Sea, to obſerve a tran- 


t of the planet Venus over the Sun's diſk, which, according to aſtronomical calcu- 


lation, would happen in the year 1769: and that the iſlands called Marqueſas de 
Mendoza, or thoſe of Rotterdam, or Amſterdam, were the propereſt places then 
Known for <p pores, Fas obſervation. In conſequence of theſe . reſolutions, it was 
recommended to his majeſty, in a memorial from the ſociety, dated February, 
1768, that he would be pleaſed to order ſuch an obſervation to be made; upon 
which his majeſty ſigniſied to the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty his pleaſure, 
| that a ſhip ſhovld be provided to carry ſuch obſervers as the ſociety ſhould think hi 
ro the South Seas; and accordingly a bark of three hundred and ſeventy tons was 
prepared for that purpoſe. It was named the Endeavous, and commanded by cap- 
tain James Cook, who was ſoon after, by the Royal Society, appointed with Mr. 
"Charles Green, a gentleman who had bcen long affiſtant to Pf. Bradley, at the 
Royal Obſervatory at Greenwich, to obſerve the tranſit. But while this veſſel was 
getting ready for her expedition, captain Wallis returned; and it having been re- 
commended to him by lord Morton, when he went out, to fix on a proper place for 
this aſtronomical obſervation, he, by letter, dated on board the Dok hin, the 18th 
of May 1768, the day before he landed at Haſtings, mentioned Port Royal harbour, 
jn the iſland of Otaheite: the Royal Society, therefore, by letter, dated the begin- 
ning of June, in anſwer to an application from the Admiralty, to be informed whi- 
ther they would have their obſervers ſent, made choice of that place. Captain 
"Cook ſer fail from Plymouth, in the Endeavour, on the 26th of Auguſt 1768. He 
was accompanied in his voyage by Joſeph Banks, Eſq. and Dr. Solander. They 
made no diſcovery till they got within the tropic, where they fell in with Lagoon 
Ifland, Two Groups, Bird Hand, and Chain Iſland ; and they arrived at Otaheite 
on the 13th of April 1269. During their ſtay at that iſland, they had the oppor- 
-tunity of making very accurate inquiries relative to its produce and inhabitants; and 
on the 4th of June, the whole paſſage of the planet Venus over the ſun's diſk was 
obſerved by them with great advantage. The reſult of their obſervations may be 
found in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. After his departure from Otaheite, cap- 


tain Cook diſcoveredAnd viſited the Society Iſlands and Oheteroa, and thence pro- | 


ceeded to the ſouth till he arri ved in the latitude of 40 degrees, '22 minutes ; longi- 

tude 147 degrees 29 minutes W.; and afterwards made an accurate ſurvey of the 

"coaſt of New Zealand. In November he diſcovered a chain of iflands, which he 

called Barrier Janas. He afterwards proceeded to New Holland, and from rhence 

to New Guinea; and in September, 1750, arrived at the iſland of Savu, wers 
. * - » ne 
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weſt of Otaheite, and its productions are exactly the ſame, but it appears 
to be a month forwarder. The inhabitants ſeem to be larger made, and 


whence he proceeded to Batavia, and from thence round the Cape of Good Ho 
to England, where he arrived on the 12th of June 1771. | | 
Soon after captain Cook's return home in the Endeavour, it was reſolved toequip 
two ſhips, in order to make farther diſcoveries in the ſouthern hemiſphere, , Ac» 
ee the Reſolution and the Adyenture were appointed for that purpoſe 3 the 


firſt was commanded by captain Cook, and the latter by captain Tobias 0 8 
t 


3 ſailed from Plymouth Sound, on the 13th of July, 1772; and on the 2gth 


the ſame month arrived at the ifland of Madeira. From thence they proceeded 
the Cape of Good Hope; and in February, 1773, arrived at New Zealand, havin 
ſought in vain for a ſouthern continent. In. that month the Reſolution and the 
Adventure ſeparated, in conſequence of a thick fag, but they joined company again 
in Queen Charlotte's ſound, on the 18th of May following. In Auguſt they ar- 
rived at Otaheite z and in September they-diſcoyered Hervey's Iland. On the 2d 
of October, they came to Middleburgh, one of the Friendly Iſlands ; and abour 
the cloſe of that month, the Reſolution and the Adventure were ſeparated, and did 
not join company any more, Captain Cook, however, proceeded in the Reſolu- 
tion, in order to make diſcoveries in the ſouthern polar regions, but was ſtopped in 
his progreſs by the ice, in the latitude of 71 degrees 10 minutes ſouth ; 00 vcr 
100 degrees 54 minutes weſt. He then proceeded to Eafter Iſland, where he ar- 
rived in March, 1774, as he did alſo in the ſame month at the Marqueſas Iſlands. 
He afterwards diſcovered four iſlands,” which he named Palliſer's Iſlands; and again 
ſteered for Otaheite, where he atrived on the 22d of April, and made ſome ſtay, 
and alſo viſited the neighbouring iſles. In Auguſt, he came to the New Hebrides, 
ſome of which were firſt diſcovered by him. After leaving theſe iſlands. he ftcer 

to the ſouthward a few days, and diſcovered New Caledonia. Having ſurveye 
the ſouth-weſt coaſt of this ifland, captain Cook ſteered again for Ne Zealand, in 
order to refreſh his crew, and put his ſhip'into a condition to encounter the danger 
attending the navigation in the high fouthern latitudes. Directing his curſe to 
the ſouth and eaſt, after leaving new Zealand, till he arrived in the latitude of x5 
degrees fix minutes ſouth, longitude 138 degrees 56 minutes weſt, withour qpeet+' 
ing with any continent, captain Cook gave up all hopes of diſcovering any in this 
ocean; and therefore came to a reſolution to ſteer directly for the welt entrance of 
the ſtrait of Magellan, with a view of coaſting and ſurveying the outermoſt or ſouth 
fide of Terra del Fuego. Keeping accordingly in about the latitude of er 552 
and ſteering nearly eaſt, he arrived off the 9992 of the ſtraits of Magellan, 
without meeting with any thing remarkable in his new route. In January, 1775, 
he diſcovered a large and dreary iſland, to which he gave the name. of South O 
gia. He afterwards diſcovered various capes and elevated ſnow-clad coaſts, to the 
moſt ſouthern part of which he gave the name of the Southern Thule, as being the 
neareſt land to that pole, which has yet been diſcovered. In February he diſco- 
vered Sandwich Land, and ſeveral iſlands covered with ſnow. He then proceeded 
round the Cape of Good Hope to England, where hf arrived on the 3oth of July, 
1775. Captain Furneaux had returned to England, in the Adventure, a year before, 
having proceeded home round the Cape of Good Hope without . any remark +! 
able diſcoyery. Ten of his men, a boat's crew, had bern murdered and eaten by 


ſome of the ſavages of New Zealand; ſo that this voyage afforded, a melangholy, ' 


proof that cannibals really exiſt; and, indeed, in the courſe of theſe yoyages of 

iſcovery, other evidence appeared of this fact. As to captain Cook, in the courſe 
of his voyage in the Reſolution, he had mad: the circuit of the ſouthern ocean, in 
4 high latitude, and had traverſed it in ſuch a manner, as to leave not the leaſt room 


for the poſſibility of there being a ſouthern continent, unleſs near the pole, and out” . 


of the reach of navigation. It deſerves alſo to be remembered, in honour of that 
able commander, captain Cook, that, with a dre of an hundred and eighteen 
men, he performed this voyage of three years and eighteen days, throughout all the 
climates, from fifty- two degrees north, to ſeventy - one degrees ſouth, wirh the loſs 
ot only one man by fickneſs; and this appears, in a conſiderable degree, to have 
ariſen from the great huùmanity of the commander, and his uncommon care and at- 
tention to adgpt every method for preſerving the health vf his men. AFP) 
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of the ſame kind as that of the other 
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more ſtout, than thoſe of Otaheite. Mr. Banks meaſured one of the men, 
and: found him to be fix feet three inches and à half high; yet they are 


ſo indolent, that he could not perſuade one of them to go up the hills 
I with him; for they ſaid. if they were to attempt it, the fatigue would 


ill them. The women are fairer than thoſe of Otaheite, and both ſexes 
pear leſs timid and leſs curious; though in their dreſs, language, and 
* other circumſtance, they are the ſame. Their houſes are 
neat, and they have boat-houſes that are remarkably large. Niitea is aboui 
even or eight leagues to the ſouth · weſtward of Huaheine, and is a much 
arger illand, but appears neither ſo fertile nor ſo populous. The prin. 
cipal refreſhments to be procured here are plantains, cocoa nuts, yams, 
hogs, and fowls; but the two laſt are rather ſcarce. Otaba is divided 
from Ulitea by a ſtrait, that, in the narroweſt part is not above two 
miles broad. This iſland affords two good harbours, and its produce is 
Mands. About four leagues to the 

north-weſt of Otaha lies Bolabola, Which is furrounded by a reef of rocks, 
and ſeveral ſmall iflands, all of which are no more than eight leagues in 
compaſs, To theſe iſlands, and thoſe of Marua, which lie about four- 
teen miles to the weſtward of Bolabola, containing fix in all, captain Cook 
gave the name of Society Iſlands. .... , L N rn . | 
* 44 8 » 1 
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, } IIS iſland is fituated in the latitude of 22 deg. 27 min. ſouth, and in 


che longitude of 150 deg. 47 min. weſt from Greenwich. It isthir- 
teen miles in circuit, and rather high than low, but neither ſo populous 
nor fertile as ſome of the other iſlands in theſe ſeas. The inhabitants are 
haſty, - and well made, but are rather browner than thoſe of Otaheite. 
Their principal weapons are long lances made of etoa-wood, which is very 
hard, 'and ſome of them are near twenty feet long. | | 


- THE FRIENDLY'ISLANDS. 


3 iſlands were ſo named by captain Cook in the year 1773, cn 
account of the friendſhip which appeared to ſubſiſt among the in- 
habitants, and from their courteous bea v ſour to ſtrangers, Abel Janſen 
Taſman, an eminent e ee firſt touched here in 1643, and 
ave names to the principa iſlands. Captain Cook laboriouſly explored 
the whole cluſter, Which hä found to conſiſt of more than ſixty. The 
three iſlands which Taſman ſaw he named New Amſterdam, Rotterdam, 
and Middleburg. The firſt is the largeſt, and extends about 21 miles from 
eaſt to weſt, and about 13 from north to ſouth. "Theſe iflands are inha- 
bited by a race of Indians, who cultivate the earth with great induſtry. 
The ifland of Amſterdam is interſected by EPL and pleaſant roads, 
with fryit- trees on each fide, which provide ſhade from the ſcorehipg heat 
of the ſun. e eo | | N 

The chief iſlands. are Annamooka, Tongataboo, and Eooa. T bis laſt, 
when viewed from the ſhip at anchor, formed one of the moſt beautiſul 
prone in nature; and very different from the others of the Friendly 


es; which, being low and perfectly level, exhibit nothing to the eye 


but the trees which cover them: whereas here, the land riſing gently to 


a couſiderable height, preſented an extenſive proſpe&, where groves of 
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trees are only interſperſed at irregular diſtances, in beautiful diſorder, and 
all the reſt is covered with graſs, except near the ſhores,. where it is en- 
tirely covered with fruit and other trees; amongſt which are the habita- 
tions of the natives. In order to have a view of as great a part of the 
iſland as poſfible, captain Cook and ſome af his officers walked up to the 
higheſt point of the ifland. From this place they had a view of almoſt the 
whole land, which conſiſted of beautiful meadows, of prodigious extet i 
adorned with tufts of trees, and intermixed with plantations, © While I 
was ſurveying this delightful proſpeR,' ſays captain Cook, I could not.. 
help flattering myſelf with the p eng idea that ſome future navigator 
may, from the ſame ſtation, behold thete meadows ſtocked "with ca le, 
brought to theſe iſlands by the ſhips of England; and that the .comple- 
tion of this ſingle benevolent purpoſe, independent of all other gonſider 5 
tions, would ſufficiently mark to poſterity, that our voyages had not eil 


uſeleſs to the general intereſts of humanity.” | A M155 <3436Þ 93744 


„uns! q ene 4: 95208 
"ES ed ee 
| 2 0 | N 8 . eee 
HIS country was firſt diſcovered by Taſman, the Dutch navi | 
7 in the m_ 164.2, who gave it the name of Staten Land, 2 
has been generally diſtinguiſhed in our maps and charts, by the name of 
New and, and was ſuppoſed to be part of a ſouthern Kd mak, | 
it is now known, from the late diſcoveries of captain Cook, who ſai 
round it, to confiſt of two large iſlands, divided from each other by a ſtrait 
four or five leagues broad. They are ſituated between the latitudes of 34 
and 48 degrees ſouth, and between the longitudes of 166 and 180 degrees 
eaſt e One of theſe iſlands is for the moſt part mountain». 
ous, rather barren, and hut thinly inhabited ; but the other is much more 
fertile, and of a better appearance. In the opinion of Sir Joſeph Banks, 
and of Dr. Solander, every kind of European fruits, grain, and plants, 
would flouriſh here in the utmoſt luxuriance, From the vegetables found 
here, it js ſuppoſed, that the winters are milder than thoſe in England, 
and the ſummers not hotter, though more equally warm; fo that it is 
imagined, that if this country were ſettled by people from Europe, they 
would, with moderate induſtry, be ſoon ſupplied, not only with the ne-. 
ceſſaries, but the luxuries of life, in great abundance. ' Here ate foreſts 
of vaſt extent, filled with very large timber trees; and near four hundred 
panes were found here that had not been deſcribed by the naturaliſts. 
he inhabitants of New Zealand are ſtout and robuſt,” and equal in ſta- 
ture to the largeſt Europeans, Their colour in general is brown, but 
in few deeper than that of a Spaniard who has been expoſed to the 4 
and in many not ſo deep; and both ſexes have good features: Thei 
dreſs is very uncouth, and they mark their bodies in a manner ſimilar to 
the inhabitants of Otaheite, which is called tattowing. Their principal 
weapons are lances, darts, and a kind of battle-axes ; and they have yes 
vol ſhewn themſelves very koſtile to the Europeans who have viſited 
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1 name was given by captain Cook to a cluſter of iſlands, he 


moſt northerly of which was ſeen by Quiros, the Spaniſh naviga- 


jor, in 1606, and by him named Tierra del Efpiritu Santo, From th 
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tinte, enn er uin Cook's in the Ehdenvwour, in 1760, this! 
wit ſüppofed to be part 2 7 ſouthern” contient; 275 5 
. Reeg nita. But When captain Cook had failed routid New Zealand, 
and alen the eaſtern coaſt of New Holland, this opifit6tt was filly con- 
I &d. On his next voy: 175 in the Reſblution, he reſolved to explore 
thoſe parts accurately ; - an accordingly, in 1974, befides aſceftaining the 
vt and ſituation of theſe iflands, he diſcovered ſeveral in the group, 
{th were before unknown. The New Hebrides are ſituated between 
ne 18 7 of 14 deg. 29 min. and 20. 5 4 min. ſouth; and between 

e 


00% h and 170. deg. 21 min. longitude. They conſiſt of 
neal ollowing 1 er ſome of which have received nathes from the dif- 


ern navigators, and others retain the names which they bear 

7 woe tives, viz. Tierra del Efpiritu- Santo, Mallicollo, St. Bar- 

851i tb, of Lepers, Aurora, Whitſuntide, ambrym, Immer, 

Appee, —— Hills, Sandwich, Montagu, Hinchinbrook, Shepherd, 
Eoerromanga, Irronan, Annatom, and Tanna. 

Not far diſtant from the New Hebrides, and ſouth-weſtward of them, 
lies New CaTZDONIA, a vety large iſland, firſt diſcovered by captain 
Cook, in 1774. It is about eighty-ſeven leagues long, but its breadth is 
nd Snhffdb able, nor any where cxettds ten leagues. It is inhabited 
1 6f ſtout; tall, well proportioned Indians, of a ſwarthy or dark c 

Boi: k few leagves diſtant * ces e mme hb Ifland 
of Figes, A And Pear, 8 
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s >) rede ſtand aa in the N 12 emerge upp 110 to de a part 
Left e continent, called Terra Auſttalis $ Incognita, lies 
ween 1b dep. 30 min. and 43 deg: ſouth latitude, and between 1 10 and 
153. deg. 30. Nin. eat 1 IG extending in all as much as the whole 
ES: of Europe, 7 eaſtern coaſt running no leſs than 2000 miles 
length rom, 5 to ſouth-weſt, Its dimenſions from eaſt to weſt 
ve not been { 15 exactly, aſcertained, as we are obliged to take our infor- 
fie cds ing thin from the accounts of navigators of different na- 
5285 who 71 s part of the world at a time when the method of 
in 10 ee and finding the laritudes and bog of places 


leſs accurate than! it 18 now. Different parts pf th the country have been 
hl MY y the nes of thele diſcoverers, as Van Diemen's land, Carpen- 


e_caſtern YE called New South Wales, was taken 

on of in his majeſty's name by captain Cook, and now forms a part 

10 F- Briti ee a colony being very lately formed chere chiefly 

8 ntenced to tranſportation. 

* The accou 1 is of the climate and foll of chis extenſive country, now be- 

come an obj of importance to Urest Britain, are very various, and 

indeed it cannot be expected otherwiſe, as different parts __ been ex- 

ons at different pa, and at in = ny ſcaſons of the vear. of yr 

owever, the tions ure by nom r the! ſes: coaſt, e only 

— on which any inhabitants have. been diſcovered, appearing ſandy 

a bhreen, and us for the inland parts, which might * e be ſup- 

poſed more fertile, om: are now thought to be wholly Tired 3 but 

whether this proceeds from the E of che ſoil, or the 10 
I T1 


c.; and though the general appellation of the whole was New | 
12 it is The applied by geographers $ to the north and weft parts of 
5 Pen Jh 
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rity of the inhabitants, who know not how to cultivate it, is not yet diſ 


covered. 4 65 #4 

One thing we are aſſured of by all who have ever viſited this country, 
that its coaſt is ſurrounded by very dangerous ſho: ls and rocks, ſo that ic 
is by no means 5 to effect a landing 7 — it. A ſhoal called Houtman's 
Abrolhos, or ſhoal, from Frederick Houtman, commander of a fleet of 
Dutch Indiamen in 1618, lies on the weſtern coaſt, on which commodorę 
Pelſart, a Dutch navigator, was wrecked i 629. When his ſhip, the 
Batavia, having on board 3 30 men, ſtruck on this ſhoal, there was no 
land in fight, excepting ſome ſmall rocky iſlands, and one conſiderably 
bigger, about three leagues diſtant. ' All theſe were explored in ſearch of 
freſh water, but none being found, they were obliged to fail in their ſkiff 
to the continent, whicK they . ſoon after diſcovered, But, on their ap- 
proach, they found the coaſt ſo exceſſively rocky, that it was impoſlible 
to land. Continuing their courſe northward: for two days, they found 
themſelves in 27 degrees of ſouth latitude;- but ſtill the ſhore was ſo ex- 
tremely ſteep, that there was no poſſibility of approaching it. It preſent- 
ed the ſame appearance as far north as a4 degrees; but the men being 
now reſolved to get on ſnore at any rate, ſix of them who were expert 
. ſwimmers threw themſelves into the ſea, and with much ado got to land. 
Here they employed themſelves in ſearching for freſh water, but finding 
none, they were obliged to fwim back agaih to their ſkiff. Next day they 
diſcovered a cape, from the extreme points of which ran a ridge of rocks 
for about a mile into the ſea, with another behind it; but ſtill no paſſage 
was found to the continent. Another opening appeared about noon the 
ſame day, into which they ventured, though the- paſſage was extremely 
dangerous, even for-a ſkiff, having only two feet water, with a rugged 
ſtony. bottom. Here, however, they effected a landing, but though 
they made the moſt diligent ſearch for freſh water, they could find neither 
rivulets, ſprings, nor even water that could be drank by digging of wells. 
The Moa on which cornmodore Pelſart was wrecked, is placed by Dam 
pier in 25 degrees ſouth latitude. . 
This navigator explored the coaſt of New Holland in 1688 and 1699. 
In the laſt of theſe voyages he fell in with the land in 26 deg. ſouth lati- 
tude; but could not land on account of the ſteepneſs of the ſhore. In 
23 dep. 22 min. he found another ſhoal, which was the firit he had met 
with fince leaving the Abrolhos in a7 deg. In 20 deg, 21 min. he fell in 
with fome rocky iſlands, which, from the nature of the tides, he ſup- 
poſed to gxtend in a range as far ſouth as Shark's Bay, in 25 deg. and | 
nine or ten leagues in breadth from eaſt to weſt. In 18 deg, 21 min, he 
effected a landing, but the ſhore here, as in all other places viſited by this 
navigator, was exceffively rocky at low water, ſo that it is then impoſh- 
ble to land. At high water, however, the tides riſe ſo high, that boats 
may get over the rocks to a ſandy beach, which runs all along the 
coaſt. | | 
+ The ſouthern of this iſland, viſited by captain Taſman in 1642; 
was found leis It of acceſs. He purſued the coaſt as far ſouth as 44 
degrees, where it begins to run to the eaſtward ; and from his time the 
country appears not to have been viſited by any Europeans, till the year 
1750, when captain Furneaux of the Adventure, reached the point we 
ſpeak of, lying in 43 deg 17 min. ſouth, 145 deg. 30 min. and by ac+ 
count, 143 deg. 10 min. eaſt from Greenwich Several iflands appeared 

to the north-weſt, one ef which was named by captain Cook, Eddy ſtone, 
from its reſemblance to the light · houſe of that name; * 1 
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that nature ſeems to have left theſe two rocks for the ſame: purpoſe that 
the Eddyſtone light-houſe was built by man, viz. to give navigators warn- 


ing of their danger; for they are the conſpieuous fummits of-a ledge of 


rocks under water, on which the ſea in many places breaks very high. 


Their ſurface is white with the dung of ſea-fowls, which makes them con- 
ſpicuous at a conſiderable diſtance; | N en 


This celebrated navigator, captain Cook, ſpent upwards of four months 


in ſurveying the eaſtern coaſt, the extent of which, as has already been 


mentioned, is nearly 2000 miles. The bay in which he anchored, from 


the great quantity of herbs found on "ſhort, was balled BoTANV Bay, 
and is the place ſor which the convicts were originally deſtined; though 
now they are ſettled in another part of the iſland, about fifteen miles to 


ſertlement being called Sypney Covx. | 


the northward, named, by Captain Cook, Port Jackſon, the principal 


diſtance of between two and three miles from the coaſt, but had fortune 


conducted him into the harbour, he would have found it much more 


Vorthy of his attention as a ſeaman than Botany Bay, where he paſſed a 
week. From an entrance not more than two miles broad, Port Jaekſon 


8 into a noble and capacious baſon, having ſoundings 


ficient for the largeſt veſſels, and ſpate to accommodate in perfect ſe- 
22 any number that could be aſſembled. It runs chiefly in a weſtern 

ir 
ſmall coves formed by narrow necks of land, whoſe projections afford 
ſhelter from the winds. | ae Nn | 
© $yYpntyY Covs lies on the ſouth ſide of the harbour, between five and 
fx miles from the entrance The neck of land that forms this cove is 
moſtly covered with wood, yet fo rocky, that it is not eaſy. to compre- 
dend how che trees could have found ſufficĩent nouriſiment, to bring them 

to fo conſiderable a magnitude. The ſoil in other parts of the coaſt, im- 
mediately. about Port Jackſon, is of various qualities. This neck of land, 
which divides the ſouth end of the harbour from the ſea, is chiefly ſand. 
Between Sydney Cove and Botany Bay the firſt: ſpace is occupied by a 
wood, in ſome parts a mile and a half, in others three miles broad. Be- 
yond that is a kind of heath, poor, ſandy, and full of ſwamps; but, as 
tar as the eye can reach to the weſtward, the country. is one continue 
wood, | : | 7 ; 

The name of Cumberland county was given by the government to this 
part of the territory. It is above 50 miles in length, and 30 broad, 
The boundaries fixed for Cumberland county were, on the weſt, Car- 
marthen and Lanſdown Hills; on the north, the northern parts of Bro 
ken Bay; and to the ſouthward, the ſouthern parts of Botany Bay. Thus 
1 completely theſe three principal bays, and leaving the chief 
place of ſettlement at Sydney Cove, ay in the centre. 

At the very firſt landing of Governor 
Bay, an interview took place with the natives. They were all arm 
but on ſeeing the governor'approach with ſigns of friendſhip, alone and 
_ unarmed, they readily returned his confidence by laying. down their 

arms. | | 1 hel rt #1658 | 
They were perfectly devoid of cloathing, yet ſeemed- fond of orna- 


ments, putting the beads and red baize that were given them on their 


heads or necks, and appearing pleaſed to wear them. | 
The different coves of Port Jackſon were examined with all expedi; 

tion, and the prefererce was given ta one which had the fineſt ſpring of 

water; ang in which ſhips can anchor ſo cloſe to the ſhore, that at Aal 


This was not vifited or explored by Captain Cook 3 it was ſeen at the 


ion about 13 miles intò the country, and contains no lefs than 100. 


hillip on the ſhore of . 
» 
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(mall expence quays may be conſtrudted, at which the largeſt veſſels may 


unload. | . 9 | 
After they had all landed at Sydney. Cove, a plan was laid down for 
building a town, according to which were traced out the principal ſtreets, - 
the governor's houſe, main-guard, hoſpital, church, 5 and 
barracks. In ſome parts of this ſpace, temporary barracks are erected, 
but no permanent building will be allowed, except in conformity to the 
laid down. Should the town be farther extended in future, the form 

of other ſtreets are alſo marked out, in ſuck a manner as to enſure a free 
eirculation of air. The principal ſtreeta, according to this deſign, will 
be 200 feet wide. n : . > 

The climate at $ydney Cove is conſidered, on the whole, as equal to 
the fineſt in Europe. The rains are never of long duration, and there 
are ſeldom any fogs The ſoil, though in general light, and rather ſandy 
in this part, is full as good as uſually is found ſo near the ſea-ſide. All the 
plants and fruit trees brought from Braſil and the Cape, which were not 
damaged in the paſſage, thrive exceedingly ; and vegetables have now be- 
come plentiful, both the European forts, and ſuch as are peculiar. to New 
South Wales. 3 | 
The natives of New Holland, in general, ſeem to have no great aver- 
flon to the new ſettlers : the only acts of hoſtility they ever committed 
yere on acoount of their occupying the fiſhing-graunds, which the New 
Hollanders juſtly luppoſed to belong to themſelves: They appear, how- 
ever, to be in too ſavage a ſlate to be capable as yet of deriving any in- 
ſtruction from their new neighbours. They are ſo ignorant of  agrigul» 
ture, that it ſeems moſt probable, they do not even know. the uſe of 
corn, and, therefore, perhaps more from-ignorance.than malice, ſet fire 
to that which the coloniſts had raiſed for their own uſe. To avoid ſuch 
diſagreeable incidents, a new ſettlement was begun on a ſmall uninha- 
bited iſland, named Neolt Mana, lying in ſouth latitude 29%, and eaſt 
long. 1689, 10. at the diſtance of 1200 miles from New Holland. The 
party ſent out to form this ſettlement conſiſted only of 26 perſons, wha 
took poſſeſſion on the 14th of February, 1788. This ſettlement was found 
ſo eligible, that, in October 1788, another party was ſent thither, ſo. 
that the new colony, at the time the laſt advices were received, conſiſted of 
44 men and 16 women; who being ſupplied with 18 months proviſions, 
will probably be able tq cultivate the ſoil in ſuch a manner, as to enable 
them to form a granary, which will put thoſe who are ſettled on New 
Holland, entirely out of danger from their barbarous neighbours, 

For a more particular accqunt of this new ſettlement, we refer our rea- 
2 o 155 Voyage of Governor Phillip to Botany Bay, publiſhed by 

tockdale. ; | | | 


NEW GUINEA, 


1 the late diſcoveries, was thought to be the north-coaft of an 
extenſive continent, and to be joined to New Holland; but cap- 
tain Cook diſcgvered a ſtrait between them, which runs north-eaſt, 
through, which he ſailed. Thus it was found to be a long narrow ifland, 
extending north-eaſt, from the ſecond degree of ſouth latitude to the 
twelfth, and from ane hundred and thirty-one to one hundred and fifty 
degrees eaſt longitude ; but in one part it does not appear to be above 

fifty miles Dos 7 The country — 2 of a mixture of very high _ 
| | > Ka #7 es | an 
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| atid vallies, in d with goes of cocoa-nut trees, plantains, bread. 
= fruit, 'and moſt of the trees, ſhrubs, and plants, that are found in the 
other South-fea iſtinds. It affords from fea a variety of delightful 
8 The inhabitants make nearly the fame appearance as the New 

oHlanders on the other fide the ſtraits . 

To the north of New Guinea d NEW Ba TTAIx, which is ſituated in 
| the 4th degree of ſouth latitude, and 15 deg. 19 min. eaſt longitude 
| from Greenwich It was ſuppoſed to be part of an imaginary continent 
nil capt. Dampier found it to be an ifland, and failed through a ſtrait 
which divides it from New Guinea. Capt. Carteret, in his voyage round 
the world, in 1767, found it was of much leſs extent than it was till then 
= imagined to be, by failing through another ftraight'to the north, which 
= feparates it from a long "iſland; to/which he gave the name of New Tre. 

| land. There zre many high hills in New Britain, and it abounds with 
| large and ſtately trees. 'To the eaſtward of New Britain,'and in both the 
above ſtraits, are many iſlands, moſt of which are ſaid to be extremely 

ſertile, and to abound with planmins and-cocoa-nut trees. 
Nw IxsLANp extends in length, from the north-eaſt to the ſouth · eaſt, 
about two hundred and ſeventy miles, but is in general very narrow. It 
| abounds with u variety of trees and plants, and with many pigeons, par» 
3 Tots, rocks, and other birds, The inhabitants are black and woolly 
| headed like the Negroes of Guinea, but have not their flat naſes and 
6 thick lips. North weſtward of New Ireland u cluſter of iflands was ſeen 
by capt. Carteret, lying very near each other, and * to conſiſt of 
twenty or thirty in number. One of theſe, which is of very conſiderable 
extent was named New HANOVER; but the reſt of the cluſter received 
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the name of the AnMIRALTY IsLANDS, 
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SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


ESIDES the. voyages of diſcovery already mentioned, another voy- 
age was performed by capt. Cook and capt. Clerke, in the Reſo- 
tion and Diſcovery, during the years 1776, 1777, 1778, and 1779, in 
ſearch of a north - ef paſſage between the continents of Aſia and America. 
After they had arrived at the Cape of Goc Hope they proceeded from 
thence Wh, Cars Holland. In their courſe they diſcovered two iſlands, which 
capt. Cook. called Prince Edward's Iſles. The largeſt about 15 leagues in 
circuit, is in latitude 46, 53 ſouth, longitude 37, 46; the other about 9 
leagues in circuit, lat. 46, 40, and long 38, 8, E. both barren” and al- 
moſt covered with ſnow. From N K ds to New Zealand, and af- 
' terwards they viſited the Friendly and the Society Ifles. In January, 
1777, they arrived at the Sandwich iſles, which are twelve in number, 
and are ſituated between 22 deg. 15 min. and 18 deg." 53 min. N. latitude. 
The air of theſe iſlands is in general ſalubrious, and many of the vegetable 
oductions are the fame with thoſe of the Society and Friendly Ifles, 
he inhabitants are of a midde ſize, ſtout, and well made, and 
their complexions in general a brown olive.” On the th of February, being 
nearly in lat. 44 deg. 33 min. north, and long. 235 deg, 36 min. eaſt, they 
ſaw _ of the Americati continent, bearing north 'eaft. They after- 
$difcovered King George's Sound, which is fituated on the north-weſt 
coaſt of America, and is extenſive: that part of it where the ſhips under 
the commavd of capt. Cock anchored,” is in lat. 49 deg. 36 min. north, 
and Jong. 233 deg. 28 min. caſt. The whole found is ſurrounded by hig?. 
knd, which in 


— 
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covered with wood to the very top. They found the inhabitants 
— rather below the middle fize, and their complexions approaching to 
a copper colour. On the 12th of May, they diſcovered Sandwich Sound, 


in lat. 59 deg. 54 min. north. The harbour in which the ſhips anchor- 


ed, appeared to be almoſt ſurrounded with high land; which was covered 


with ſnow 5 and here they were viſited by ſome of the Americans in their 
cCanoes. They afterwards proceeded to the iſland of Unalaſchka, and af- 


ter their departure from thence, ſtill continue to trace the American 
coaſt, til they diſcovered the ſtrait which ſeparates it from the continent 
of Aſia. Here both the hemiſpheres preſented to the view, a naked and 
flat country, without any defence, and the ſea between them not very deep. 
They paſſed the ſtrait, and arrived on the>2oth of Auguſt 1778, in lat. 


_ 70 deg. 54 min. long. 194 deg. $5 min. where they found themſelves al- 
t 


towards the North; an 


moſt ſurrounded with ice, and the farther they proceeded to the eaſtward, 
the cloſer the ice became compacted. They continued labouring among 
the ice till the 25th, when a fterm came on, which made it dangerous 
for them to proceed; and a conſultation was therefore held on board the 
Reſolution, as ſoon as the violence of the gale abated, when it was re- 
ſolved, that as this paſſage was impracticable for any uſeful purpoſe of 
navigation, which was the great object of the voyage, it ſhould be pro- 
ſecuted no farther ; and eſpecially on account of the condition the ſhips 
were in, the approach of winter, and their great diſtance from any known 
Place of — The voyage, ind afforded ſufficieat evidence, 
that no practicable gran, exiſts betwen the. Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 

this voyage alſo aſcertained the weſtern bounda- 
ries of the great continent of America. On their return it unfortunately 


happened, that the celebrated and able navigator, capt. Cook, was killed 


in an affray with the natives, on the iſland of O'why'hee, one of the Sand- 
wich iſles, on the 14th of February, 1779; not ſo much by his own raſh- 
neſs, as through the inadvertence and neglect of ſome of his own people, 
his death was univerſally regretted, not only in Great Britain, but alſo in 
other parts of Europe, by thoſe to whom his merits and public ſetvices 
were known. In his laſt voyage he had explored the-coalt of America, 
from 42 deg. 24 min. to 50 deg. 40 min. 57 ſec. north. After the death 


of capt. Cook, the command devolved.on capt, Clerke, who died at fea 
on his return to the ſouthward on the 22d day of Auguſt 1999. The two 


ſhips returned home by the Cape of Good Hope, and on the th of Octo- 
ber 1780, anchored at the Nore. 2 5 
We cannot conclude this article without inſerting the following extract, 
to perpetuate the memory and ſervices of ſo excellent a navigator. 
. no ſcience ever received greater additions from the labours of 
a ſingle man than geography has done from thoſe of captain Cook. In his 
firſt voyage to the South Seas, he diſcovered the Society Iſlands; deter- 


mined the inſularity of New Zealand; diſcovered the ſtraits which ſepa- 


rate the two iflands, and are called after his name; and made a complete 


ſurvey of both. He afterwards explored the eaſtern coaſt of New Hol. 


land, hitherto unknown; an extent of twenty-ſeven degrees of latitude, ' 


or upwards of two thouſand miles. . 
In his ſecond expedition, he reſolved the great problem of a ſouthern 
continent, having traverſed that hemiſphere between the latitude of 409 
and 709, in ſuch a manner as not to leave a poſſih lity of its exiſtence, 
unleſs near the pole, and out of the reach of navigation, During this 
N ws diſcovered New Caledonia, the largeſt iſland in the Southern 

aci 
known-coaſt, which he named Sandwich Land, the Thule W 
hemiſ- 


c Ocean, except New Zealand ; the iſland of Georgia; and an un- : 
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„ UNKNOWN COUN TREES. 
<hemiſphere ; and having twice viſited the tropical ſeas, he ſettled the fr 
'ations of the old, and made ſeveral new diſcoveries.” - | 


Bur the laſt voyage is diſtinguiſhed above all the 'reft;/by the extent 
and importance of its diſcoveries. Beſides ſeveral ſmaller- iſlands in the 


Southern Pacific; he diſcovered, to the North of the Equinoctial Line, 


* - the Weſtern coaſt of 


the group called the Sandwich Iſlands, which, from their ſituation and 
P uctions, bid fairer for becoming an object of conſequence in the 

ſtem of European navigation, than any other difcovery in the South 

ea. He afterward explored what had hitherto remained unknown of 
rica, from the latitude of 437 to 509 North, 
containing an extent of three thouſand and five hundred miles; aſcertain- 
ed the proximity of the two great continents of Aſia and America; paſſed 
the ſtraits between them, and ſurveyed the coaſt on each fide, to ch a 
height of northern latitude, as to demonſtrate the 8 of a2 


paſſage, in that hemiſphere, from the Atlantic into the Pacific 


either by an Eaſtern or a Weſtern courſe. In ſhort, if we except the Sea 


of Amur, and the Japaneſe Archipelago, which ſtill remain imperfectiy 

known to Europeans, he has completed the hydrography of the habitable 
lobe. N A e | 

: As a navigator, his ſervices were not perha leſs ſplendid, certain 


not leſs important and meritorious. The which he diſcovered, 
and ſo ſucceſsfully purſued, of preſerving the health of ſeamen, forms a 


new ra in navigation, and will tranſmit 
the friends and benefactors of mankind. 


name to future ages, amongſt 


Thoſe who are converſant in naval hiſtory, need not be told at how 
dear a rate the advantages which have been ſought, through the medium 
of long voyages at ſea, have always been purchaſed. That dreadful diſ- 
order which ts peculiar to their ſervice, and whoſe ravages have marked 


the tracks of diſcoverers with circumſtances almoſt too ſnocking to relate, 
- muſt, without exercifing an unwarrantable tyranny over the lives of our 


feam#n, have proved an inſuperable obſtacle to the proſecution of ſuch 
enterprizes. It was reſerved for Captain Cook to ſhew the world, by re- 
peated trials, that voyages might be protracted to the unuſual length of 


three, or even four years, in unknown regions, and under every change 


and rigour of the chmate, not only without affecting the health, but even 


- without diminiſhing the probability of life, in the ſmalleſt degree. 


te known to us, nor haye we any ſati 
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TERRA-INCOGNITA, or Unxxown Covarains. 


'TQTWITHSTANDING the amazing diſcoveries of navigators, and 
the progreſs made in geography, ſince the firſt voyage of Colum- 


- 


known, or very ſuperficially ſurveyed. 


_ © Þus, anno 1492, there ſtill remain ſome countries, either abſolutely un- 


IN AFRICA. 


F this quarter of the obs the moderns are acquainted with the ſea- 
coaſts only, and theſe very imperfectly; the internal being lit- 
adtory accounts of their m_ 
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tants, their productions, or their trade. It is well known, however, that 

the rivers of Africa bring down large quantities of gold, and it is equally 
certain that the ancients drew prodigious riches from a country bleſied 
with a variety of climates, ſore of them the fineſt in the world, 


IN AMERICA. 

N North America, towards the pole, are Labrador, or New Britain, 
| Ner North and South Wales, New Denmark, &c. very little known. 

e inhabitants, like thoſe of Nova Zembla, Greenland, Groenland, and 
the northern parts of Siberia, are few, and theſe ſavage; low in ſtature, 

def an ugly appearance. They live upon the raw fleth of whales, bears, 
= &c. and go muffled up in ſkins, the hairy fides next their bodies. 
In theſe inhoſpitable regions, their nights (as may be ſeen in the table of 
climates in the introduction) are from one to fix months, and the earth 
bound up in impenetrable ſnow ; ſo that the miſerable inhabitants live un- 
der ground great part of the year. Again, when the ſun makes his ap- 
pearance, 'they have a day of equal length. 

All that vaſt tract on the back of the Britiſh ſettlements, from Canada 
and the lakes to the Pacific Ocean, which waſhes America on the weſt, is 

rfectly unknown to us, no European having ever travelled thither. 
15 the climate and ſituation of the country, it is ſuppoſed to be fruit · 
ful ; it is inhabited by innumerable tribes of Indians, many of whom uſed 
to reſort to the great fair of Montreal, even from the diſtance of 1000 miles, 
when that city was in the hands of the French. | | 

In South America, the country of Guiana, extending from the equator 
tothe eighth degree of north latitude, and bounded by the river Oronoque 
en the north, and the Amazones on the ſouth, is eee except a ſlip 
along the coaſt, where the French at Cayenne, and the Dutch at Surinam, 
have made ſome ſettlements ; which, from the unhealthfulneſs of the 
elimate, almoſt under the equator, and other cauſes, can hardly be ex- 
tended any conſiderable way back. | 

The country of Amazonia, ſo called from the great river of that name, 
has never been thoroughly diſcovered, though it is ſituated between the 

European colonies of Peru and Brafil, and every where navigable by 
means of that great river and its branches. Some attempts have been 
made by the Spaniards and Portugueſe ; but being always attended with 
vaſt difficulties, ſo that few of the adventurers ever returned back, and no 

old being found in the country as they expected, no European nation 
hitherto made any ſettlement there, 

Patagonia, at the ſouthern extremity of America, is ſometimes deſcribed. 
as part of Chili: but as neither the Spaniards, nor any other European 
nation, have any colonies here, it is almoſt unknown, and is generally re- 
preſented as a barren, inhoſpitable country. And here in 524 degrees 
ſouth lat. we fall in with the Straits of Magellan, having Patagonia on 
the north, and the iſlands of Terra del Fuego on the ſouth. Theſe 
$traits extend from eaſt to weſt 110 leagues, but the breadth in ſome 
Om fall ſhort of one. They were firſt diſcovered by Magellan, or 

zge]haens,, a Portugueſe, in the ſervice of Spain, who ſailed through 
them in the year 1520, and thereby diſcovered a paſſage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific or Southern Ocean. He has been ſince conſidered as the 
firſt navigator that ſailed round the world, but having loſt his life in 'a 
Kirmjlh with ſore Indians before the ſhips returned to ms 5 the 

onour 
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honour of being the firſt circumnavigator has been diſputed in-favour of 
the brave Sir. Francis Drake, who in 1574 paſſed the ſame trait in his 
way to India, from which he returned to Europe by the Cape of Good 
Hope. In 1616, La Maire, a Dutchman, keeping to the ſouthward of 
theſe ſtraits," diſcovered in lat. 54 another paſſage, ſince known by the 
name of.the Straits La Maire, and this paſſage, which has been gene. 
rally preferred by ſucceeding navigators, is called doubling Cape Horn. 
The author of Anſon's voyage, however, from fatal experience, adviſes 
riners to keep clear of theſe ſtraits and iſlanda, by running down to 
| br or 62 deg. ſouth lat. before-they attempt to ſet their face weſtward, to. 
_ wards the South Seas; but the extreme long nights, and the intenſe cold 
in thoſe le:itudles, render that «paſſage practicable only in the months o 
January and February, which is there tho middle of ſummer. 7 
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cobtiselng Tut Nate = Spe of, the chief Cifies 
Towns, Seas, Gulfs,' Bays, Straits, Capes, and . other 
remarkable Places in the known World. Collected from 
the OR authentic Charts, Maps, and Qbferyacions, | 


— 


Names if Pius Pian. Countries. En 5 44 Long. 
9 1 
Bbeville, Picardy, France, Europe 50 N. 110 54 E. 
Ai, Attire Scotland, Europe 57-22N. © 1-40W. 
Abo, Finland, Sweden, Europe 60-27 N. 22-18 E. 
2 . Mexico, ; on th, — . 8 N 
Adriatic ſea, or | | taly and Tur-Eur terranean Sea. 
Gulfof Venicebe n | ke 12 d 
Achem Sumatra, Eaſt f lade Aſia pvp 95-29 E. 
Adventure Iſle Pacific Ocean, Aſia,” 17-05 8. 144-12 W. 
Agde, Languedoc; France, Europe 43-18N. 43-33 E. 
Agen, Guienne, France, Europe 44-12N. 0-40 E. 
St. Agnes Scillies, Atlantic ocean Europe 49-56N. . SW. 
(lights) | 
Agra, LA „ Fäaſt India, Aſia 26-43 N. 76-40 E. 
A. ö Atiire,” Scotland. Europe $ CN. 5 W. 
| Adrianoples/ Romania, Turkey, Europe ,-42-00N. 26-30 K. 
Ain, Provence, | France, Europe 43-31 N. 5.31 E. 
Alby, , py France, Norge 43-5 9 2-13 E. 
des Syria, Turkey, 1 35-45N. 3725 E. 
Alexandretta, Syria, | Turkey, A 36-35N. 36-25 E. 
Alexandria, Lower Eept, Turkey, Africa 31-uN. 3021 E. 
Algiers, Algiers, Barbary, Africa 36-40 N. 32-17 K. 
Albany, New Vork, North America 42-48 N. 53-30 W. 
Amboyna, Amboyna map Eaſt India, Afia 4-25 S. 1a-256 E. 
Ambrym oh, Pacific Ocean, Alia 16-09 S. 168-27 E. 
Amiens, III of F 5 France, Europe 49-53N. 2-4 E. 
Karan, Holland, | Netherlands, Europe $2-22N.. 4-49 E. 
Amſterdam,” Iſlfe, Pacific. Ocean, Aſia 21-09 S. 194-g1W. 
Ancona, March of An. Italy, F 43” 37N. 13-35 E. 
8 Az gona, «© bY | 1 
Angra, Tercera Isle, Atlantic baun Re 8- 27-07W. 
Antigua (St. Antigua Ile Carib. ſea, N. Ame. 22258 62 OW. 
1 5 2 1 * * 
ntioe 8 Turkey, Aſia 36.30 N. 36.40 E. 
Antwerp, = 118 Netherlands, Europe 375 I N. 2 E. 
Archipelago, Iſlands of Greece, Europe Med iterranean Sea. 
Ape (Ie) Pacific Ocean, Aa 16-46 S. 168-32 E. 
Archangel, *Dwina, Ruſſia, Europe 64-34 N. 38-59 E. 
Aſcenſion mi 8. Atlantic Ocean 47-50N, 14-½ W. 
Aſtracan, Aſtracan, | Ruſſia, Aſia 4b -N. 51-00 E. 
Athens, Achaia; Turkey, Europe 38-06˙N. 23-67 E. 


P Auguſtin, r South lad ſea, Africa - 23435 8. 43-13 f. 
Aurora Iſle, e n . 115-088. 168.2 K. 


» 4 
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Ava, Ava, Eaſt India, Aſia 20-20N. 95-30E. 
Avignon, Provence, France, Europe 43-57N. 04-53 E. 
Agdad, Eyraca Arabia, Turkey, Afia _ 33-20N. 43-51 E. 
Baltic ſea, between Ger. andSwed.Europe Atlantic Ocean. 
"Balaſore, | Otixa, Eaſt India, Afia _21r-20N. 86-0; E. 
Bay of Biſcay, Coaſt of France, Europe Atlantic Ocean, 
| Is of Bengal, Coaſt of India, Aſia Indian Ocean. 
Baldivia, Chili, "South America 39-35 8. 81-10W. 
Balbece, MG: — Turkey, Afia 33-30 N. 37-0 E. 
Barcelona, talonia, Spain, Europe 41-26N. oa-18 E. 
Barbuda Ifle, a Atlantic ocean, N. Ame- 15-49) N. 61-55. 
. KY rica 
Baſil, Baſil, Switzerland, Europe 47-35N. 07-34 E. 
Baſſora, Eyraca Arabia, Turkey, Aſia my 30-45N. 1 4— E, 
Baſtia, Corſica. Italy, Europe 42-20 N. , 09-40 E. 
Bath, Somerſetſhire, England, Europe 51-à22N. 02-16W, 
Belfaft, UVifeter, Ireland, Europe :$4-30N. 06-30W. 
Bender, Bafſfarabia, Turkey, Europe 45-40N. 29-00 E. 
Bayeux, Normandy, France, Europe 49-16N. 00-47 E. 
BzzLIN, Brandenburg, Germany, Europe | 5a-32N. 13-31 E. 
Bermudas, Bermuda Ifles, Atlantic ocenn, N. Ame- g2-23N. 63-23 W. 
| rica 
Bern, Bern, Switserland, Europe ,47-00N. o- 20 E. 
Ber wick, Berwickſhire, Scotland, Europe  55-48N. 01-45 W. 
Belgrade, Serwia, Turkey, Europe 45-00N. 21-20 E. 
Bencoolen, Sumatra, Eaſt India, Aſia 0-49 8. 102-0; E. 
Batavia, — Eaſt India, Aſia 06-10 8. 106-56 E. 
Baſſe Terre, aloupe, Carib. fta, N. Ame- 25-5 0N. 61-54 W. 
, 8 ' | | rica 
Bourdeaux, Guienne, France, Europe 44-50N. 00-29W. 
Bayonne, . 'Gaſeony, France, Europe n o- aW. 
N e eee Scotland, Europe N . 03-44. 
| 8, 
| Boſton, | . | Lincolnſhire, England, Eurepe 53-10N. 00-85 E. 
.. Bosrow, . New England, North America .42-25N. 70-32. 
. 1 Bokabola, - Ide, Paci Ocean, Afia 16-328. 151-47W- 
I6lapne, Picardy, France, Europe $0443N; 1-31 K. 
Bolqgua, Bologneſs, Italy, Europe 44-29 N. 11-26 E. 
HBolſcheriſkoi, Siberia, Ruſſia, Aſia 2 5N. 156-42 E. 
© Rorbay, Bombay Ide, Exſt India. Af a 18-50 N. 52-43. K. 
FPridge- town, Barbados, Atlantic octan, N.Ame--13-05N. 58-0; W. 
| | rica T e: 7h 
 Bilbes, - Biſeay, Spain, Europe A- aN. 03-18. 
” Birmingham, Warwickſhire, Kugland, Europe gA-gοN. or- So. 
. 7 .Bokharia, Ubeecer Tartary, Aſia - 39-1 N. (67-00 E- 
Breda, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 15a-40N. 04-40 E- 
Breſt, Bretany. France, Europe ABA N. g- 5W. 
ö Lower Suxony, Germany, Europe 53- aN. 08-20 E. 
Somerſetſhire, England, Europe 51-3 N. o-. 
Bohemia, Europe 391403N. 17:43 E. 
Netherlands, Europe 50-CI1 N. OE. 
Braſi, 8. Ames 3-35 8. h. 


— 
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Bukaraſt, Walachia, Turkey, Europe  44-25N 25-13 E. 
Britiſh ſea, between Brit. & Germ. Europe Atlantic Ocean. 
Black, or Eux-Turkey in Europe and Aſia | C1 
ine ſea, | z 
Bruges, © Flanders, Netherlands, Europe $1-16N. 03-05 E. 
Brunſwick, Low Saxony, Germany, Europe 52-30 N. 10-30 E. 


Buda, Lower Hungary, Europe 47-40N. 19-20 E. 
Burlington, ferſey, North America 40-08N. 75-00W. 
Bourbon Iſle, South Indian Ocean, Africa 20-51 8. 55-25 E. 
Oe Terra Firma, South America 10-03N. 67-27W. 

adiz, : Andaluſia, Spain, Europe 36-31N. 6-06W, 
Caen, Normandy, France, Europe 49-11N. o-r6W, 
Cahors, Guienne France, Europe 44-20N. 1-31 E. 
Cagliari, Sardinia, Italy, Europe 39-25N 9-38 E. 
Cachao, - Tonquin, Eaſt India, Aſia 21-30 N. 105-00 E. 
Cairo, Lower Egypt, Africa zo-oaN. 31-23 E, 
Calais, Picardy, France, Europe '50-57N. 1-55 E. 
Callao, Peru, South America 12-01N.. 76-53W. 
Calcutta, Bengal, Eaſt India, Afia 22-34N. 88-34 E. 


Calmar, Smaland, Sweden, Europe $6-40N. 16-25 E. 
Cambray, Cambreſis, Netherlands, Europe 5$o0-10N. 3-18 E, 
Cambeltown, Argyleſhire, Scotland, Europe 55-30N. $5-40W, 
Cambridge, Cambridge- England, Europe $52-12N. o- og E. 


; ſhire - li | 
: Cambridge, New 1259 England, N. Ame- 42-25N. 71-05W, ii 
2 rica N | 
eres N. E. CanaryIfles, Atlantic ocean, Africa 28-13N. 15-33W, 65 
vint Ky 
4 Candia, Candia Iſland, Mediter. Sea, Europe 35-18N. 25-23 E. A 
Canſo Port, Nova Scotia, North America 45-20N. 60-5oW; | 
? Cambodia, Cambodia, Eaſt India, Afia 13-30N, 105-00 E, | 
Canterbury, Kent, England, Europe 51-10 N. 1-15 E. 9 
N Canton, Canton, China, Aſia 23-00 N. 113-09 E. 1 
4 Carleſcroon, Schonen, Sweden, Europe - 56-20N. 15-31 E. 1 
7 3 Tunis, Barbary, Africa 36-30 N. 9-00 E. "mt 
3 uins, 0 a 'f 3 
5 Carthagena, Terra Firma, South America 10-26N. 75-̈] ,. ol 
8 Carthagena, Murcia, Spain, Europe 37-37 N. 1-03W, 1 
ö Carliſle, Cumberland, England, Europe $54-47N. 2-35 W. Ti 
F Cardigan, Cardiganſhire, Wales, Europe $2-10N. 4-38 W. 14 
N Candy, Ceylon, Indian Ocean, Aſia 7-54N. 79-ο E. 4 
A 8 Sea, Ruſſia, Tartary, Aſia 8 de Th 1 
. Caſan, Caſan, Siberia, Aſia $5-43N. - 49-13 E. 44 
. Caſſel, Heſſe Caſſel, Germany, Europe 5-IN. 9-34 E. 14 
f Caſtres, Languedoc, France, Europe 43-37N. 2-19 E. Iv 
. i gu 14 
1 St. Catherine's Atlantic Ocean, South A- 1.408 
7 Ifle, | . merica 27-35 8, 49-12W, 9 
£ c | 
3 Cavan, Cavan, Ireland, Europe 54-511. 7-18W. 1 
1 Cayenne, Cayenne Iſle, South America 4-5 N. sa- 10 W. 1 
. brite, n, (Framce, * - - Entoge 43-03N- "3-47 Þ- 1 
2 2 | — I 9 
0 | 1 
+ 
vl 
It 
a 
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Challon, Burgundy, France, Europe 46-46N. 4-56 E. 
Chandernagore Bengal, 6 Eaſt India, Aſia. | — IN. 88-34 E. 
Charlton, Iſle, Hudſon's Bay, North A-52-03N. 79-00W- 0 
| merica, | 5 

Chartres, Orleannois, France, Europe 48-26N. 1.33 E. 

Cherbourg, Normandy, France, Europe 49-38 N. 1-33 W. 

Cbriſtmas Perra del Fu- South .. America 55-21 N. 69-57 W. 

Sound, ego, | | „ 

St. Chriſto- Caribbean Sea, N. Ame- 17-15N. 62-38 W. F 
pher's Iſle, rien, 5 | 
Civita VecchiaPatro Di S. Italy, * Europe 42-o0;N.. 11-51 E. 5 
1 Petro, | EO : 
Clerke's Ifles, Atlantic Ocean, South A- 55-05 8. 34-37W. | 

$321 merica | 1 

Clermont, Auvergne, France, Europe 45-46N. 3 10 E. 

Colmar, Alſace, France, Europe 48- N. 7-2) E. 
| Cologne, _—_ of Co- Germany, Europe go-g5N. 5-10E. | 
Ogne, f N 


Cape Clear, Iriſh Sea, Ireland, Europe 5 r-18 N. 11-10W, 

—— Comorin, On this fide the Eaſt India, Afia 7-56N. 78.10 E. 
Ganges. * 

— Finiſterre, Galicia, Spain, Europe 42-51N. q 12 W. 

— St, Vincent, Algarve, Portugal Europe - 37-02N. B-57MW. 

— of Good Hottentots, Cafiraria, Africa 34-29 8. 18-28 


Hope, | ; p 
—F . Eaſt Florida, North America 24-57N. 80-30 W. 
— Verd, Negroland Africa 14-45N. 17-28 W. 
— Horn, Terra del Fu- South America 55-58 8. 67 21W. 

ego Ifland, | | | . 
Cattegate, between Swed. & Den. Europe Atlantic Ocean. 
Ceuta, Fez, Morocco, Africa 35-04N.-' 6-3oW. 
Cheſter, Chefhire, England, Europe 53-15 N. o 03W. 
C 2 AR LES South Carolina North America 32-45 N. 79-12 W. 
ION. 80 


Cor ENUAGEN, Zealand Iſle, Denmark, Europe 5 5-40N. 12-40 E. 
ConsTanTi- Romania, Turkey, Europe 41-01N. 28-58 E. 
NOPLE, 


a A_ amd co ..oeo=£ cr > £2 o#6@ r = ic 3.5... x 2 mc Sad 


Cork, Munſter, Ireland, Europe 61-53N. 8.23 W. 
Coventry, Warwickſhire, England, Europe 5a-a N. 1-25 W. 
Conſtance, Suabia, Germany, Europe 47-37 N. 9-12 E. 
Corinth, Morea, Turkey, Europe 37-30N. 23-00 E. 
Cowes, Iſle of Wight, England, Europe 50-46N. 1-14 W. 
Cracow, Little Poland, Poland, Europe Fo- oN. 19-55 E. ; 
be pot, a any mornin of Germany, Europe 48-03N. 14-12 E. | 
uſtria, | 
Curaſſou, Curaſſou Ifte, Weſt India, America 11-56N. 68-20W. 0 
Cuſco, Peru, South America 12 · 2 5 8. j0-00W. 
Cummin, - Ifle, North Pacific Afia 31-40N. 121-09 E. | 
oY Ocean, e 

Amaſcus, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 33-TFN. 37-20 E, | 
D Dantzic, Poliſn Pruſſia, Poland, Europe © 54-22N. 18-38 . a 
Dacca, Bengal, Eaſt India, Afia 23.30 N. 89-20 E. t 
Delhi, Delhi, + Eaſt India, Aſia 29-0 N. 76-30 E. | 


KN — between Eng. and Fran. Europe 


hannel, 
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Delft, Holland, Netherlands, Europe sa-o N. 4-05 E. 
Derbent, Sagan, Perſia, Afia 41-41N. 50-30 E. 
Dax, Gaſcony, France, Europe 43-42N. o- 58 W. 
Dieppe, Normandy, France, Europe 49-55N. 0-59 E. 
Dijon, Burgundy, France, Europe 47-19N. 4-57 E. 
Diſbingen, - Suabia, Germany, Europe 48-30N. 10-19 E. 
Dol, Bretagne, France, Europe 48-33 N. 1-41 W. 
Dominique, Wind. Illands, Weſt India, America 15-18 N. 61-22 W. 
Dover, Kent. England, Europe 5 1-ο N. 1-13 E. 
Dreux, Orleannois, France, Europe 48-44N. 1-16 E. 
Derby, Derbyſhire, England, Europe gaz-58N. 1-30 W. 
Derry, Ulſter, Ireland, Europe 54-52N. 7-40 W. 
Dieu, Guzerat, Eaſt India, Aſia 21-37 N. 69-30 E. 
Drespen, Saxony, Germany, Europe 51-00N. 13-36 E. 
Dundee, Forfar, Scotland, Europe $56-26N. 2-48W. 
DvzLin, . Leinſter, Ireland, Europe $53-21N. 6-01W., 
Durham, Durham, England, Europe 54-48N. 1-25W., 
Dumbarton, Dumbartonſh. Scotland, Europe 55-44N. 4 ao. 
Dungeneſs, Kent, England, Europe 50-52N. . 1-04 E 
Dunkirk, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe '51-02N. 2-27 E. 
Dunbar, Haddington, Scotland, Europe 55-58 N. 2-25 W. 
Dumfries, Dumfriesſnire, Scotland, Europe 55-08N -25W. 


Atlantic Ocean. 


Eaſtern Ocean,betw.the N. W. of N. Am. andN.E. of Aſia, N. Pacific Ocean. 


.3N3 


_ Epheſus, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 38-01N. 27-30 E. 
Eaoowe Iſle, Pacific Ocean, Aſia 21-24 S8. 174-25 W. 
Eaſter Iſle, Pacifio Ocean, Amarica 27-06 8. 109-41 W. 
Edinburgh, Edinburgſh. Scotland, Europe $5$-57N. 3-07W. 
Edyſtone, Eng. Channel, England, Europe $0-o8N. 4-19 W. 
Enebrun, Dauphins France, Europe 44-34N. 6-34 E. 
Enatum Iſle, Pacifie, Ocean, Aſia 20-10 8. 169-59 E. 
Eſbing, - Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 54-15N.. 20-00 E. 
Embden, Weſtphalia, Germany, Europe 53-25N. 7-10 E. 
Erramangalſle, Pacific Ocean, Aſia 18-46 8. 169-23 E. 
Erzerum, Turcomania, Turkey, Aſia 39-5N. 42-05 E. 
Ethiopian Sea, Coaſt of Guinea, Africa Atlantic Ocean. 
Euſtatius, Carib. Sea, Weſt India, N. Amer. 17-29 N. 63-0;W, 
Everęux, Normandy, France, Europe 49-01N. 1-13 E. 
Exeter, Devonſhire, England, Europe 5O-44N. 3-29 W. 
Almouth, Cornwall, England, Europe $0-08N. 4-57 W. 
Falkirk, Stirling, Scotland, Europe 55-58 N. 3-48 W. 
Fez, Fez, Morocco, Africa 33-30N. 6-00W. 
Ferrol, Galicia, Spain, Europe 43-39N., 8-40W. 
Fayal Town, Azores, Atlan. Ocean, Europe 438-32N. 28-36W 
Ferdinand Na- Brafil,, South A- 3-56 8. 32-43W, 
ronka, | merica n 
Ferrara, Ferrareſe, Italy * Europe 44-54N. I1-41 E. 
Ferro (Town) Canaries, Atlan. Ocean, Africa 27-47 N. 17-40 W. 
Rlorence, Tuſcany, Italy, Europe 43-46N. 11-07 
Flores, Azores, - Atlant. Ocean, Europe 39-34N. 30-51 Vy. 
St. Flour, Auvergne, France, Europe 48 N. 3-10 E. 
France (Ille of) Indian .y A Ocean, . ; Air ca 20:09 8. $7-33 E 
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Francfort on Franconia, Germany, Europe _4;-55N. 8-40 E. 


the Main, | 

Frawenburg, Polifh, Pruſſia, Europe $4+-22N. 20-12 E. 
Fuego Ifle, Cape Verd, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 14-50N. 24-23W. 
Funch-1, Madeira, Atlant, Ocean, Africa 332-37 N. 17-01W, 
Furneau Ifle, Pacific Ocean, Afia © 19-11 S. 143-01W. 
Fort St. David, Coromandel, Eaſt India, Afia 12-05N. . 80-55 E. 
6 AP, Dauphine, France, Europe 44-33N. 6-09 E. 

Genes, Savoy, Italy, Europe 44-25N. 8.40 E. 
Geneva, Geneva, Switzerland, Europe 46-12 N. 6-55 E. 
St. Georg. Ifle. Azores, Atlant. Ocean Europe 38-30 N. 27-55W. 
GEN OA, Genoa, Italy, Europe 44-25N. B8-30E. 
Gibfaltir, Andaluſia, Spain, Europe 36-65N. 5-1) W. 
St. George To. Bermudas. Atlant. Ocean, N. Amer. 32-45N. 63-30. 
Sr Georg. Fort Coromandel, Eaſt India, Aſia 13-04N. 80.33 


Ghent, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 51-0 N. 3.48 

Glalgow, Lanerkſhire, Scotland, Europe $g5-61N. 4-10W. 

Goa, Malabar, Euſt India, Afia  15-31N. 73.50 E. 
__GoatiIfle, Indian Ocean. Aſia 13-55 N. 1200 E. 


Gomera Iſle, Canaries, Atlant. Ocean, Africa ” 28-05N. . 15-043W, 
Good Hope, T. Hottentots, Caffres, Atrica 33-55 8. 18-2 E. 
Goree, Atlantic Ocean, Africa 14-40N. 1/20. 
Gottenburg, Gothland, Sweden, Europe 57-42 N. 11-4 E. 
Gottengen, Hanover, Germany, Europe $g1-31N. 9-88 E. 


Granville, Normandy, France, Europe 48-5o0N. 1-32 W. 
Gratioſa, * Azores, Atlant. Ocean, Europe 39-02N. 29-53W. 
Gratz, Stiria, Germany, Europe 47-04N. 15-29 E. 


Gravelines, Fr. Flandeſs, Netherlands, Europe Fo- N. 2-13 E. 


Grypkiſwald; Pomerania Germany, Europe | 54-04N. 13-43 E. 


Guadaloupe, Caribean Sea, Amer. 15-$9N. 61-54W. 
- Glouceſter, Gloveeſterſh, England, urope g1-05N. 2-16W. 
Gomibroom, Farſiſtau, Perſia, Aſia 27-30 N. 74-20 K. 
Greenock, Renfrewſhire, Scotland, Europe gz-52N. 4-22 W. 
Guam, Ladrone Ifles, Eaſt India, Afia 14-00N, 140-30 K. 


Gulfof otbniaCoaſt of dweden, Europe Baltic Sea. 
— of Finland, between -Swed. & Ruſſia, Europe Baltic Sea. 
— of Venice, between Italy & Turk. Europe Mediter-anean Sea 
— of Ormus, between Perſia & Arab. Aſia Indian Ocean. 
— of Perſia, between Perfia & Arab. Aſia Indian Ocean. 
a-of Cabforniabetween Calif. & MexicoN. Amer. Pacific Ocean. 
— of St. Law. Coaſt of New Scotland, N. Amer. Atlantic Ocean. 
of Mexico, Coaſt of Mexico, N. Amer: Atlantic Ocean. 
YAGUE., Holland Netherlands, Europe g2-04N. 4 22 B. 
1 Hamburg Holſtein, Germany, Europe 53- AN. 9 55 K. 


Haftingy, Suſſex, England, Europe F5o-gaN. 0-40 

Halifax, Yorkſhire, England, Europe 5$55-47N. 1-caW. 
Harirax, Nova Scotia, North America 44-40N. 63-15W. 
Hanover, Saxony, Germany, Europe g2-32N. 9-3: K. 
Havannah, _Cuba, Iſland, . N. Amer. 23-11N. 82-13 W. 


Have & Grace Normandy, France, Europe 49-29N. 0-10 K. 
La Heeſe, D. Flanders, Netherlands, Europe '$1-55N. 4-50 | 
Hellefpont, Med. & Bl. Sea, Europe and Alia. os 

- 3 . 2 2 N 
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St Helena, South, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 15-5568. $-44W. 
a. Town, Hp 
Hernoſand, - W. Bothnia, Sweden, Europe 62-38N, 15-58 K. 
Hervey's Iſle, South Pacific. Ocean, Afa 19-17 S. 159-43 W. 


Haerlem, Holland. Netherlands, Europe. g2-20N. 4-10 E. 
Hereford, | Herefordſhire, England, Europe $52-06N:  2-38W.. 


Hoai-Nghan, Kian-Nan, China, Aſia 33-34N. 118-54 E. 
LaHogueCapeNormandy, France, Europe 49-44N. T-51W., 
Hood's Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia _ 9-26S. 138-47 W. 
raten, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe  {$1-24N. 4-53 R. 
Howe's Iſle, South Paci Ocean, Aſia 16-46 8. 154-0rW. 
Huahine Iſle, South 11 Pacific Ocean, Aſia I 16-44 8. 15 1-04W., 
Hull; Yorkſhire, England, Europe $3-4 £N „ o-1aW.. 
Hudfon's Bay, Coaſt of © Labrador, N. Amer. N. Atlantic Qcean. 
Akutſkoi, Siberia, Ruſſia, Afia 62-01N. 129-52 E. 
I meiro Rio, Brafal, S. Amer. 22-54 8. 42-38 N. 
fly; Moldavia, Turkey, Europe 47-08N, 24-34 E. 
va Head, Java Iſle, Eaft India, Aſia 6-49 S. 106-55 E. 
o, apaniſte, Eaſt India, Aſia 36-20N. 139-00 KE. 
eruſalem, © Paleſtine, Turkey, Aſia 31-55N. 35-25 E,. 
mmer Iſſe, South Pacific Ocean, Afia 19-10 8. obs 51 E. 


Ingolſtadt, Bavaria, Germany, Europe 48-45N. 11-25 E, 
St. [ohn's To. Antigua, Leeward Ifles, N. Amer. 19-04N. - 62-04 E. 


St. John's To. NewtoundlandNorth America 47-32N, $2-21W, 
St. Joſeph's, California, Mexico, N. Amer.23-03N. 109-3 W. 
Trraname Ifle, South ' Pacific Ocean, Afia 19-31 8. 170-26 E, 
Iſlamabad, Bengal, Eaſt India, Aſia 22-20N. 91-50 E, 
Ille of Pines, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 28-38 8. 167-43 E, 
Is A kA, Irac Agem, Perſia, Afia 33-25N. 52-5; E. 
Judda, Arabia Felix, - Arabia, Aſia 2129 N. 49-27 E. 
Juthria, Siam, Eaſt India, Afia 14-18 N. 100-65 E, 
Inverneſs, Inverneſsſhire, Scotland, Europe 37-33N. 4-02W, 


Iſthmus of Suez joins Africa to Aſia. 

— —- of Corinth, joins the Morea to Greece, Europe. 

of Panama, joins North and South America. 

of Malacca, joins Malacca to Farther India, Aſia. 
Iriſh Sea, between Great Britain and Ireland, Europe, Atlantic Ocean, 
Indian Ocean, Coaſt of India, Aſia 


E EKuſſia, Aſia 57-toN. 163-00 E. 
ed 


Ivica Ile, Mediterr. Sea, Italy, Europe 38-50N. 1-40 E. 


ka, | 
gere, _—_ Eaſt India, Afia a21-48N. 988-55 E. 
Kelſo, - Rexboroughl. Scotland, Europe 5 5-38 N. oa- ia W. 
Kilmarnock, Airſhire, Scotland, Euroye 55-38 N. oo-30 W. 
Kinſale, Munſter, Ireland, Europe 531-3aN. 08-20W. 
KixGsTOx, '+- warn Weſt India, America 18-15N, 96-38W. 


Kiow, kraine, Ruffia, Europe $0-30N. 31-12 E. 
Kola, Lapland, Ruſſia, Europe 68-52N. 33-13 E. 
Kaningſberg, Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 54-43N. 21-3; E 
Ancaſter, Lancaſhire, England, Europe 54-05N. 02-55 E. 
LevantſeaCoaſt of Syria, _ Afia Mediterranean fea, 


aguna, Teneriffe, Canaries, A. Ocean 28-28N. 16-13W, 
Alſace, N * Europe 49-11 N. og - E. 
1 
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8 lip Illes, 

MayTuUa, Mantua, 

Muegalante Atlantic 
Ille, 2 


Ocean, a 


* N & D. M. D. M. 
andſerdon, Schonen, Sweden, {Europe g5-52N. 2-61 E. 
15 ſanne, Cant. of Vaud, Switzerland, Europe 9942 06-20 K. 
ds, Porkſhire, England, Europe 53-49 N. or- zh. 
Leiceſter,  .- Leiceſterſhire. England, Europe 52-38 N. 'o01-03W; 
Leiplic,, ./ Saxony, Germany, Europe 51-ig N. 12-25 R. 
Leper's Iſland, S. Paciſie Ocean, Aſia 15-23 8. 168-03 E. 
Leſkard, Cornwall, England, Europe 50-20N; :. 04-36Wk 
Leſparre, Guienne, France, Europe .45-18N. oo- W. 
Leydenz - Folland, Netherlands, Europe 5 oN. 04-32 R. 
Leith, Edinburgh. Scotlanßd, Europe 58-58 N. 03-00W; 
ahor, Lahor, Eaſt India, Aſia 32.40 N. 76-30. 
inlithgow, Linlithgowſh. Scotland, Europe 55 56N. oz -g. 
incoln, Lincolnſhire, England. Eurqpe 53-15 N. o-) W. 
Lima, Pera, Soutn America 12-01 S.” 76-44W; 
ige, .  Biſh. of Liege, Netherlands, Europe 50-35 N, . 05-40 R. 
imoges, Limoges, France, Europe 45-49N- ot-2o . 
Hintz, Auſtria, Germany, { Egrope 41-16N. 13-57 E. 
ile, Fren. Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 50-37 N. ozzog k. 
iſbon, Eſtremadura, Portugal, Europe 38-42 N. 09:04W. 
izard Point, Cornwall, England, Europe 49-57 N. -05-10W. 
uHburg, - C. Breton Iſle, North America 45-53N.- 59-48 W. 
imerick, _ Limerickſhire, Ireland, Europe 52-35 N. 08-48W, 
itchfield, Staffordſhire, England, Europe 52-43 N. 01-04W, 
Loretto,, Pope's Ferrit. Italy,, Europe 43-15N. 14.156 E. 
oNDON,. Middleſex, England, Europe 51-31 N. 1ſt Merid, 
Londonderry, Londonderry, Ireland, Europe Fo-οN. 07-40W. 
üveau, Siam, | Eaſt India, Aſia 132-42 N. 100-66 E. 
uvain,, Auſtr. Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 50-5 3N. 04-49 E. 
Tubec, Folſtein, Germany, Europe 54 0 N. 1140 E. 
t. Lucia Iſle, Windward Ifles Weſt Indies, N. Amer. 13-24N. 60-4 W. 
unden, Gothland, , | Swegen, Europe ,55-41N. 13-26 E. 
uneville, , Lorrain, France, - Europe 48-35 N. 06-35E. 
uxemburg, Luxemburg,, Netherlands, Europe 49-37 N. 06-16E. 
Lyons, Lyons, France, Europe 48-45 N. o4-54 E. 
Acao, Canton, China, Aſia 22-12N. 113-51 E. 
Macaſ-Celebes Ifle,. Eaſt India, Aſia 05-09 8. 119 53 E. 

1 Un tk en 

Madeirda Atlantic Ocean, Africa 33-37 N. 17 Av. 

Funchal, 8 in | | 
Madras, Coromandel, Eaſt India, Afia 130 N. 80-33 E. 
Mapz1ip, New Caſtile, Spain, Europe 40-5 N. 03-20 E. 
Magdalena IſleSomth , / Pacific Ocean, Afia 1026 8. 138-44W. 
Makon Fort, Minorea, Mediterr. fea, Europe 39 FN. 03-53E- 
Majorca Iſle, Mediterr. ſea, Europe 39-35N:; 02-34 E. 
Malacca, Malacca, Eaſt India, Aſia o - I2N. 102-10 E. 
Malines, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe $4-01N.. 04-33 E. 
„Mallicola(Iſle) Soutbb Pacific Ocean, Aſia 1615 N. 167-44 E. 
St. Maloes, Bretagne, France, Europe 48.38 N. 01-56W. 
Fi Iſle, Mediterranean Sea, Africa 35.544N. 14-33 E. 
Manilla, Luconia Phil- Eaſt India, Aa 14-36N. 120-58 E. 


Europe 45820N. 10-47 E. 
8. Amer. 155 N. 61-0 W. 


r ee 


1 
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F. U M. 
ud, Propencg. France,. Furope 43-17N. 05-278. 
St. Martha, St. Martha, Terra Firma, America 11-26N. 75-59W 
St. Martin IſeCaribean eſt India, America 18-04N.:; 62 57 W. 
Martinico Iſle, Caribean Iſles, eſt India, America 14- 44N 61 o W. 
St. Mary's Iſſe, Scilly nog.” ms Ocean, Europe 49 57N. 06-38W. 
St. Mary's To, — tlant. Ocean, Europe 36-56 N. 25-06W, 
Maſkelyne en acific Ocean, Aſia 16-32 8. 168-4 K. 
Mauritius, Indian Ocean, Africa 20-09 8. 57-34 E. 
Maurua Ile, South ' Pacific Ocean, Aſia 16-258. 152-37 K. 
. Lower Rhine, Germany, Europę 49 5 N. 08-25 E. 
Mare Ile, Cape Verd, Atlant. cean, Africa 15-10N, 23-00W. 
Meaux, . Champagne, France. Europe 48-57N. 02-57 E. 
Medina, Arabia Felix, Argbiaz - aa 25-00N. 39-33 E. 
ecca, - Arabia Felix, Arabia, Aſia 91-45 N. 41-00 E. 
editerr. 5 between Europe and Africa Atlantic Ocean- 
Mequinez, Fez, ., Barbary, bien, 34-30N. 06-00 E. 
Messina, Sicily Land, Traly, Europe '38-30N. 15-40 R. 
Mergui, 7; Mam, Ane Indis, Aſia 42- 12N. 98.13 E. 
8 Mexico, „North THE. America 19-54N. 100-00W.; 
Milford HavenPembrokeſhire Wales, Europe + 51-43N. og-18 W. 
Miatea Iſles, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 17-52 S. 48 ol W. 
St. 3 e, | apes Ocean: Europe 27 N. 25-37 W. 
e _— * ; 
Middleburg Ifl. Sou 30 * Ocean, Afja 21-208. 174-29W, 
V * 2. Italy, Europe 45-25 N. _ — E. 
Mocha, Arabia Felix, Arabia: Aſia 13-40 N. 43-50. 
"po ie Modena, Italy, ; ABitrags 44 34N. ' 11-17 E. 
Montreal, — a America 45:35 N. 73-11W. 
Montpelier, — France, Europe 43.36 N 03:37 E. 
Montroſe, ar, Scotland. Europe 56 34N. o-20W. 
Montague £5 +... -- 1 Pacifig Ocean, Aſia 17-26 8. 168-36 E. 
Montſerrat Iſle Caribean Iles; Weſt India, America 16. N. 62-12W. 
Moxocco, Morocco, Barbary, Africa 30 32 N. 06. 10 W. 
Moscow, - Moſcow, . Ruſſia, Europe $55-45N. 37-50 E. 
Munich, Bavaria, Germany, Europe 48-0gN. 11-35 E. 
Munſter, - Weltphalis, Germany, Europe 52-00. 07-16 E. 
Arva, Livonia, Ruſſia, Europe 59-ooN. 27-35 E. 
G Nanci, Lorrain, France. Europe 48-41N. 06-10 E. 
Nanking, Kiangan, China, Aſia 32-10N. 118-30 E. 
Namur, Namur, Netherlands, Europe 50-28N. 04-49 E. 
Nangaſachi, Japan N. Pacific Oc. Aa , 32-32N. 128-51 E. 
Naples, aples, Italy, Eurape 40-5o0N. 14-18 E. 
Nantes; Bretagne, France, Europe 47-13 N. 01-28W. 
Nice, Piedmont, Italy, Europe 43-41 N. 07-22 E. 
Newport, Rhode Iſland, North, America 41-35N. 71-06W. 
Nieuport, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe $1-07N, 02-50E. 
New York, New Vork, North America 40-40N. 74-00W. 
Nineveh, Curdiſtan, Turkey, / Aſia; 36 ON. 45-00B. 
St. Nich. Mole, Hiſpaniola, Weſt India, America 19. 49 N. 73 24W. 
Newcaſtle, Northumberl. England. Europe | 55-03N. , o1-24W. 
Ningpo, Chekiang, China, Aſia 29-57 N. 120-23 E. 
Norfolk Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 29-01 8. 168-15 K. 
Noriton, | Pennſylvania, North America 49-0gN, 75-18W 
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Nurtk Cape, Wardhus, Lapland, * Europe 71-10N, 26-02 E. 
Nottingham, Nottinghamſh. England, Europe '53-00N. © or-o6W; 
Northampton, Northamptſh. England, -  Enrope' 52-15N o0-55W, 
Norwich, Norfolk, England, Europe $2-40N. 01-25 E. 
Nuremberg, Francoma, Germahy, Eurepe 49-27 N. 1112 E. 
Lmutz, Moravia, Bohemia, Europe 49-30N: 16-45 E. 
OchutſkoiSiberia, R N, Alia y$9-20N, 143-17 E. 
Ohevahoa Iſle South ' Pacific Ocean, Afia 9-40 S. 138. Fo W. 
Ohitahoo Iſle, South Pseißc Ocean, Alia og-55 8. 139 01 W. 
Ole ron Iſle, Saintonge, France, Europe 46.0 N. o1-20W. 
Olympia, Greece, Turkey, Europe 37 zoN. 22-00 E. 
Olinde, Btafil, South America 08-13 S. 35-00W. 
Onateayo Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 09-58 8. 138-40 W. 
Opartio. Duro, © A Europe 4tr-10N. 08-22W. 
Ovzenburg, Tartary, Ruff, Aſia 51-46N. 55-14E; 
Orleans, ' Orleannots, France, Europe 47-54N. 01-59 E. 
Orleans (Now) Louiſiana, North + America 29-57 N. 89-53W, 
Orote va, eneriffe, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 28-23N. 16 19 W. 
Ormus, - Ormicos Ile, Perſia, Aſia 26-;0N. 57-00 E. 
Orſk, Tartary, Ruſſia, | Afta © 'g5r-12N, 58-37 E. 
Oran, -- Algiers, ' Barbary, Africa 36.30 N. 00-05 E. 
Ofnaburg Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Afa 17-52 S. 148-01 E. 
Oſtend, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 51-13N. 03-00E. 
Oxford Obſer- Oxfordſhire, England. Europe 51-45 N. o1-10W. 
; vatory, 12 9 ; ; . | | 
St. Omer's, Flanders, Netherlands,” Europe © 50-44N. 02-19 E. 
FOrient, (Port) Bretagne; France, Europe 47. 45 N. oz-20 W. 
TT Acitc, or between Aſia and America 
Or. Ocean, 99S TOP 
Padua, Paduano, Italy, Europe 45-22N. 'x2-00 E. 
Paiſl-y, Renfrewſhire, Scotland, -- Europe 55-48N. 04:08W. 
Paterno, Sicily Ile, Italy, Europe 38-30N. 14-43 E. 
' Palmyra, Syria, Turkey, Afia 33-00N. 39 00 E. 
Panama, Darien, Terra Firma, S. Amer. 08-47N. 80-16 W. 
Palliſer's Iſle, South - Pacific Ocean, Aſia 1538 8. 14625 W. 
Palma Iſle, Canaries, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 29-30N. 17-45 W. 
Palmerſton's I. South Pacific Oeean, Aſia 18.00 S. 162-52W. 
Paoom Ile, - South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 16 30 8. 168-33 E. 
Pars Obſer- Ille of Frarce, France, : Europe 48-c0N. © 2-25E. 
vatory, | 
Pawrixftord, Iceland, N. Atl. Ocean, Europe 65-35 N. 14-05W. 
Parma, Parmaſan, Italy, Europe 44-48 N. 10-51E. 
Patna, Bengal, Eaſt India, Aſia 25 45N. 83-00E. 
Pau, Beatn, France, Europe 45-15 N. 004W. 
St. Paul's Iſle, South, Indian Ocean, Africa 37-51 S. 77.83 E. 
Pegu, Pegu, Eaſt India, Aſia 17 oN. 97-008. 
Peking, Petchi-li, China,  Afia © 39<54N: 116-29 E. 
St. Peter's Fort, Martinico, W. India, ' N. Amer. 14-44N. 61-16W. 
Pembroke, Pembrokeſhire Wales, Europe 51 45N. PR 
Penzance, Cornwall, England, Europe 50 08N.. 6-00W. 
PexSACoLa, Weſt Florida, North © America 30-22N. 97-20 W. 
Periguex, Guienne, France, Europe 481I N. 48 K. 
A Tu "*> „ * ne nn 


Names Places. Provinces. 


Perinaldi, 
Perth, 


Genoa, 
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Italy, 


Perthſhire, Scotland, 
Perth-amboy, New York, North 


Europe 
Europe 


America 


St. Peter's Iſle, North Atlant. Ocean, America 
Perſepolis, Irac Agem, Perſia, Aſia 
PetropawloſkoiKamtſchatka, Ruſſia, Aſia 
Px rss *, Ingria, Ruſſia, Europe 
Philadelphia, Pennſylvania, North America 
St. Philip's Minorca, Mediterr. Sea, Europe 
Fort, . 
Pickerſg'll Iſle, South Atlant. Ocean. America 
Pico, Azores, Atlant. Ocean, Europe 
Pines, Iſle of N. Caledonia, Pacific Ocean, Afia 
Piſa, Tuſcany, Italy, Europe 
Placentia, Neufoundland North America 
Ifle, 
Plymouth, © Devonſhire, England, Europe 
Plymouth, New England, North America 
Pollingen, Suahbia, Germany, Eurepe 
Pondicherry, Coromandel, Eaſt India, Aſia 
Ponoi, Lapland, Ruſſia, Europe 
Porto Bello, Terra irma, South America 
Porto Sancto Madeira, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 
Ifle, 
Port h oval, Jamaica, Weſt India, America 
Port Royal, Martini-o, Weſt India, Annerica 
Portſmouth Hampſhire, England, Europe 
Fown, : 
— Academy, Hampſhire, England, Europe 
Porttmouth, New England. North America 


Portland Idle, South Prific Ocean, Aſia 
Portland 1ſte, North Atlant. Ocean, Europe 
Prague, Bohemia, Europe 
Prince of Wales New N. Wales, North America 
Fort 7 
Potoſi, ; Peru, South 
Providence, New England, North America 
Preſton, Lancaſhire, England, Europe 
Preſburg, Upper Hungary, Europe 
Pulo Candor Indian Ocean, Eaſt Indies, Aſia 
Iſle, 
_ Timor Gulf of Siam, Eaſt India, Aſia 
e, 
Pyleſtaart Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 
Uebec, Canada, North, America 
St. Quin - Picardy, France, Europe 
tin, | 
Quito, Peru, South America 
Queen Char- South Pacific. Ocean, Aſia 
lotte's Iſles, 
Amberd, Cornwall, England, Europe 
5 Raguſa, Dalmatia, Venice, Europe 
tiſdon, Bavaria, Germany, Europe 


D. M. 
43-53N. 


56-22N. 
40 3oN. 
46-46N. 
30-30N, 
5$3-01N. 
$9-56N. 
39-56N- 
35-50N. 


54-42 8. 


38-28N 
22-38 8. 


43-43N. 
47-26N. 


50-22N. 
41-48N. 
47-48N. 
I1-41N. 
67 * 

ZN. 
Kt BN. 


12-00N. 
14-35N. 
50-47N. 


50-48N. 
43-10N. 
39-25 8. 
63-22N, 
59-04N. 
53-47N. 


America 21-00 8. 


41-50N. 
53--5N. 
48-2 ON. 
28-40N. 


3-00N. 


22-243 5. 
46-55N. 
49-50N. 


0-13 8. 
10-11 8. 


co-18N. 
42-4 IN. 
48-56N. 


5. N. 
7˙45 E. 
3-12 V. 
74-20]. 
56-rW. 
54-00 E. 
158-40 
52 50 E 
75-09W. 
3-53 E. 


16-20 W. 


76-4 W. 
61-04W. 
01-01W, 


1 * 
1-01W. 


70-20 W. 


178-17 E. 
18-49 W. 


14 50 E. 
94-O W. 


77-00W. 
71 21 W. 

2-5oW, 
17-30W. 


107-26 E. 


104-30 E. 


195-36W. 


69-48W. 
3-22 E. 


- FW. 


164-35 E. 


4-15W; 
18:25 E. 
12-05 E. 


| 
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ge lle, Augi 1 E 1 
e Iſle, unis, France, urope 46-1 20 W. 
Recif, Braſil, South, America % — 8. 3 8300. 
Rennes, Bretagne, F rance, Europe - 48-06N.. 1-36W, 
eld. Ra Pacific Ocean, „ 17-23 8. 141-40 W. 
Rhbeims, Champagne, France, Eur 14N. 40% E 
tboges, Rhode Ifland, Levant ſea, Aſia . 4 20N. 28-00 E. 
ig,, Livonia, " Ruſkia, 4 Europe . 24-00 E. 
Rimini, Romagna, Italy, Europe 44.03 N. 12-39 E. 
Rochelle, Aunis, France, Europe . 46-09N. 1-04W, 
Rochfort, Saintonge, France, Europe 46-02N. o-53W, 
Reck of Liſ- Mauth of Ta- Portugal, Europe 38-45N, ' g-30W, 
„ bon, aus river, by 3 8 | 
- :Guienne, ', rance, urope 44-½1N. 2 
| or Ille, South | Indian Ocean, Africa * pr 
Rome, (St., Pope's Terri Italy, Europe 41-53N. 12-34 E, 
cet - Holla, - Netherlands, E | 
tterdam, an erlands, Europe 1 N. 33 E. 
Rotterdam ſle, South, Pacific Ocean, Afia = EN. 8 
ar. Normandy, France, Europe 49-25 N. 1.00 W. 
Auguſ- Eaſt Florida, North, * America 29-45N, 81-12W, 
— + Wh 'Catib. Tea, Weſt India 1 18-30 N. 70-00W, 
—Jaco,, Chill, South America 54-00 *% 27-00W 
— Salvador, Brafil, South America 11-58 8. 38-00W* 
Saba oe Carib. ſea, - Welt 5 America 17-39 N. 63. 12 W. 
Sagan Sileſia, Germany, Eurape 51-42N. 15-27 E. 
Sall Iſle, North, _ Atlanr. Ocean Africa 16-38 N. 23.51 W. 
Salonichi, ens, Turkey, Europe 40-41N. 23-13 E. 
Nlease Illes, Nortb Atlant. Ocean Africa © 30-00N. 15-40 W. 
mana, Hiſpaniola, Weſt India, America 19-15 N. 69-11 W. 
1 „Uſbect,  , Tartary, Aſia 40-4 N. 69-00 E, 
Salibury, Wiltſhire, England, Europe g1-00N. * 1-45 W. 
Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 28-27 N. 16-11 W. 
Sandwich Ifte,South, 0 Pacific Qcean, Aſia 17-41 8, 168-38 E. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, North America 36-00N. 105-00W, 
Savannah, - Georgi Nortng America 31-956N. 80-20W. 
Saunders's Ine, South 4; et Atlantic S. Ame- 0 8. 26-53 W. 
Ocean, rica 
Say e Iſle, South, - Pacific Ocean, Afia _ 19-02 8. 169-25W. 
raphy or or Upper Egypt, Africa 23-00N. 32-20 E. 
maria Ruins Holy Land, Turkey, , 3$2:40N... wi E. 
St. George's Between England and 1 *Atlautic 
Channel, Ireland, 4 
Scarborough, Vorkſhire, England, Europe 2 N 0-10 * 
Score, "Perthſhire, Scotlan Europe , $6-24N a 
Schwezingen, Lower Rhine, Germany, Europe 49-23N. NS E | 
a of Aſoph, Little Tartary, Europe and Aſia * 
lartqora, Turkey in Europe and Aſia Black Sea; 


hot, tween Siber D Aſia, N. Pacif. Ocean. 
Z Vell War etw. Eaſtern le, and Corea DRY Pacif, ery 
| | ; Chap ne Neolang | ur 
Pe, oy 6 Neg * A1 . 158 
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1 IC ES M. D. M. D. 
Shepherd's South * Pacific Ocean, Aſia 16-5 8˙8. 168-47 RY 
Iles; 5 : Py; 3 
siam, © Siam, Eaſt Indi, Afia 100 oo | 
Si-gham-fu, Chenſi. China, . Aſia, 34-16N. 108.4808 
Siſteron, Dauphiny; France, Europe 44-1TN. 6-4 
Shrewſbury, Shropſhire, England, Europe _ 52-43N. 2-46 1 
Shields (South) Durham, England, Europe 55-02N. 1-15 E# 
Sheerneſs, Kent, England, Europe 51-25N. "0-50 E. 
Seville, Andaluſia, Spain, Europe 37-15N. 6-ogW.; 
Sidon, FHoly Land, Turkey, Aſia, ..33-33N. 36-15 E. 
Smyrna, _Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 38-28 N. 27-24 E 
Southampton, Hampſhire, England, Europe 50-535N. 1-25W. 
Sombavera - Carib. Sea, Welt India, N. Ame- 18-38N. 63-32 W. 
Iſles, g * FF | rica, e TEX "I / 
Soolo Ille, Philip. Ifles, Eaſt India, Aſia 557 N. 121-20 Eq 
Spaw, Liege, Germany, Europe 50-30N: 5240 E. 
Sound, between Denmark and Europe Baltic Ses. 
5 Sweden, d | es 
Stafford, Staffordſhire, England, Europe 52-50N. 2400W, 
Sterling, Ste lingſhire, Scotland, Europe 56-1 . 3% 
Stralſund, Pomerania, Germany), Europe 54-23 N. 13-22% 
Straſburgh, Alſace. France, Europe 48-34 N. 7-46 E. 
Stockholm, Upland, Sweden, Europe — : 18-08 E. 
annel, 


Straits of Dover, between 8 e and France, Engli 
Straits of Gibraltar, between 


urope and Africa, Mediterranean Sea. 


S:raits of Bab-lmande), between Africa and Afia, Red Sea, 


Straits of Ormus, between Perſia and Arabia, Perſian Gulph. 
Straits of Malacca, between Malacca and Sumatra, Afia, Indian Ocean, 


* 


Straits of Magellan, between Terra del Fuego, and Patagonia, South - 


America. 


Straits of La Maire, in Pata 


Oceans. 


gonia, South America, Atlantic and Pacific 


Straits of Waigats, between Nova Zembla and Ruſſia, A fia. 
Straits of Sunda, between Sumatra and Java, Indian Ocean, Aſia. 


Straumneſs, Iceland, N. Atlantic Europe 65-39N. 24-24W, 
Ocean, | 

Suez, Saez, _ Egypt, Africa 29-50N. 33-27 E. 
Sunderland, Durham, England, Europe -54-35N. _ 1-10W. 
Surinam, Surinam, South Amevica DON,  $5-30W, 
Sultz, Lorrain, France, Europe 47-53N. 7-09W. 
Surat, Guzerat, Eaft India, Aſia 21-10N. 72-27 E, 
Syracuſe, Sicily Ifle, Italy, Europe | 36-58N. 15-0; E. 
Able New Hebrides South Pacific Aſia 15-38 S. 167-12 E, 
Ifland, | „ G0; ; 
Tanna, South, Pacific Ocean, Aſia 19-32 8. 169-46 E, 
Tanjour, Tanjour, Eaſt India, Aſia 1127 N. 79-07 E. 
Tauris, Aderbeitzan, Perſia, Aſia 38-20 N. 46-30 E, 
Faoukaa Ifle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 14-30 8. 145-04W. 
Temontengis, So'oo, Eaſt India, Aſia. _ 5-57N. 120-58 E. 
Teneriffe Peak, Canaries, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 28-12 N. 16-24 W. 
ercera, Azores, Atlant. Ocean, Europe 38-45 N. 27-01W 
eri Thomas's Virgin Iſles, Welt India, America 18-21 N. 64-260 7 


bl 
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\ 


vi. 


.M. 


ont, | : 
. Eaſt India, Afia' 816 8. 131-59E, 
8. Foint, ; 
horn, Regal Pruſſia, Poland, Europe $52-56N. .19-00W, 
etuan, Fez, Barbary, Africa 35-40N. _ $-18W, 
Teflis, Georgia, Perſia, _ Afia  43-30N. 47. 00 E. 
Tobolfci, Siberia, Ruſſia Aſia 58-12N. 68-17 E. 
Tomſk, Siberia, Ruſſia, Afia g6-29N. 85-04 E. 
Toulon, Provence, France, Europe 4307 N. 6.01 E. 
oledo, New Caſtile, Spain, Europe 39 fo. 3-25E. 
bas”? oa Tabu South Pacific Ocean, Afia 21-09 8. 174-41W. 
e. | 
- Trapeſond, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 41-50N. 40-30 E. 
Trent, Trent, Germany, Europe 46-05N. 11-02 E. 
Troy Ruins, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 39-30 N. 26 30 E. 
Tornea, Bothnia, Sweden, Europe 65-5o0N. 24-17 E. 
Tripoli, Tripoli, Barbary, . Africa 32-53N. 13·12 E. 
Tripoli, Syria, Turkey, - Afia 3430 N. 36-15 E. 
Tunis, Tonis, Barbary, Africa 38. 47N. 10 oo E. 
Turin, Piedmont, Italy, Europe 45-05N. 7-4; E. 
Tyre, Paleſtine, Turkey, Aſia 32-32 N. 36 oo E. 
Turtle Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 19-48 8. 178-02W. 
Tyrnaw, - | Trentſchin, Aangat A Europe 48-23N. 17-38 E. 
Liatea, South Pacific Ocean, Afia 16-45 8. 151 26W, 
Upfal, Upland, Sweden, Europe 59-51N. 17-47 E. 
Uraniberg, Huen Ile, Denmark, Europe 55-54N. 12-57 E. 
Uſhant Ifle, Bretagne, France, Europe 48-28N. 4 59 W. 
Utrecht, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 52-07N. 5. oo E. 
Venice, Venice, Italy. Europe 45-26N. 11.59 E. 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, North America 19-12N. 97-25 W. 
Verona, Veroneſe, Italy, Europe 45-26N. 11-23 E. 
Verſailles, Iſle of France, France, Europe 48 48N. 2-12 E. 
VisexnNA(Ob ) Auſtria, Germany, Europe 48-12N. 16-22 E. 
Vigo, Galicia, Spain, Europe 42-14N. 8 23 W. 
Vintimiglia, Genoa, Italy, Europe 43-53 N. 7 42 E. 
Virgin Gorda, Virgin Iſles, Weſt India, America 18-18N. 63-59W. 
Wurtzburg, Franconia, Germany, Europe 49-46N. 10-18 E. 
Wakefield, Yorkſhire, England, Europe 53-41N. 1-28 W. 
P., of Wales New N. Wales, North America 58-47N. 9g4-02W. 
Fort, 
Wardhus, Norwegian Lapland, Europe 70-22N. 31-11 E. 
Lapland, | | | 
Warſaw, Maſſovia, Poland, Europe 52-14N. 21-05 E. 
Weſtman Iſles, North Atlant. Ocean, Europe 63-20N. 20-22 
Whitſuntide South Pacific Ocean, Afia 15-44 S. 168-25 E. 
Ile, | 
Warwick, Warwickſhire, England, Eurcpe 52-18N. 1. 3z W. 
Waterford, Munſter, Ireland, Europe $52-12N. 7-1 6W, 
Whitchaven, Cumberland, 1 Europe 54-38N. 3 36 
Williamſburg, Virginia, No America 37 :12N; 76 48 W. 
Wells, Somerſetſhire, England, Europe 51-1 2N. 240 
Wiacheſter, Hampſhire, England, Europe 54-06N, 1-15 W. 


A NEW GEOGRAFHICAL TABLE. gzz 


Nameref Places Provinces, Countries, Suarter.\ Lat.” o Lang. 

D. M.. D. M. 
Worms, Lower Rhine, Germany, Europe 49-38N. 8-0; E. 
Worceſter, Worceſterſhire, England Euro 52-09N. 1-55W. 


Willes's Illes, South Georgia, Atlant: „America 54-00 8. W. 
Wilna, * Europe = -41N. 25 32 E. 
Wittenburg „ e Europe 51-49 N. 12-46 E. 
Wolo "il ologda, ERuſſia Europe '59-19N. 41.50 K. 
Wo Ruſſia Europe 61-15 NM . 


Amouth,Norfolk, England, Europe 52-45N. 1-48 E. 
York, Yorkſhire, England, Earope 53-59N, 1-01W. 
Yorkminſter, Fn del Fu- South | America $5- 26N. 70-03W. 


Greenwich Obferv FAY England, Europe 1? 28* 40 N. od 5 71 
E. of ＋ 2 London. s | : 5 * : 977 
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MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE; 


The moſt Corious and, Aurnzur g 


of the preſent State of the REAL and IMaGinary Montes 
of the World. Ae 3 


5 3 Divided into. Jolie Parts, via. eee 
EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AND AMERICA; 


Which are ſubdivided into fifty-five Parts, containing the Names 
of the moſt capital Places, the Species whereof are inſerted, 
ſhewing how the Monies are reckoned by the reſpective Na- 
tions; and the Figures ſtanding againſt the Denomination of 
each foreign Piece is the Engliſh intrinfic Value thereof, ac- 

cording to the beſt Aſſays made at the Mint of the Tower 

oN Do. 


"WE . by.” * 


17 


. . _ $ 
* * * 
Py * 4 een Cf 


EXPLANATION; 


By real Money is underſtood an Effective Specie, repreſenting in itſelf 


the value denominated thereby, as a Gvrxs a, &c. 

* 'This Mark is prefixed to the imaginary Money, which is generally 
mafle uſe of in keeping Accounts, fignifying a fictitious Piece which is 
not in being, or which cannot be repreſented but by ſeveral other Pieces, 
as a Pound Sterling, &c. | 

All Fractions in the Value Engliſh are Parts of a Penny. 

= This Mark ſignifies, 7s, make, or equal to. 

Note, for all the Spaniſh, Portugueſe, Dutch, and Daniſh Domi- 

nions, either on the Continent, or in the Weſt Indies, ſee the 
Monies of the reſpective Nations, 


ENGLAND any SCOTLAND. 


Landon, Briſtol, Liverpool, &c. * 
Edinburgh, Glaſgow, Aberdeen, &c. 


$ Le. . d. 
| A Farthing _ — _ oO © Oz 
2 Farthings = a Halfpenny — 0 0 0 
2 Halfpence * a Penny — 0-2 - 

4 Pence | = a Groat — 0 0 4 

6 Pence '= _ a Half Shilling — o 0 6 

| 12 Pence = a Shilling — 0 10 
5s Shillings „ ð ; o 5 o 
| 20 Shillings '= a * Pound Ster — . 
21 Shillingy = a Guinea — 1 Fe 


Burope, Northern Parts: 


ic that ever was publiſhed 


TD Yr D ADD TT wr .-» 


EUROPE, Northern Parts. 


_ 
* 


— 


— — 


A MODERN an TABLE. 


IR: kh 4 N D. 
TO Cort, enter, & Co 


2 
0 


Lo . d. 
Ae © 0 © 14 
. TE Aae 2 4 (77M 
ence = va Penn — 0. 0 0 
4 Petr = a Half Shilling — 0 0 6 
12 Pence 2 => a Shilling Irith — e o it #1 
1 Pence = a Shilling —= 0 1 © 
65 Pence — a Crown — 0 1 0 
20 Shilling = a Pound Irin — 018 5 + 
222. Shilliggs = a Guinea — 1 1 0 
aw 4 © + n_r— * x14 Ma 
| 'FLANDERS AND BRABANT 
F Ghent, Qſtend, c. Antwerp, N Sy Se. 40 7 
* A Pening — — 9 O 0 4 
54 Peningens 4255, Urche — o 0 o bi | 
8 Peningens'© ng 4 Grote — 0 © © q 
2 Grotes = a Petard — 0,0 0 
6 Petards = % Scalin | —.0. 0 4 
» Petards = 2 Scalin — 5 ST. 4 
40 Grotes — *a Florin „ 
174 Scalins . a Ducat — 9 9 3 
240 Grotes "= a Pound Flem. — o 9 © 


HBI III AND ZEALAND. * 
Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Mi Ea ts Flaſomg, Sc. 4 


* Peni —— — © © © 

8 — = n Grote — 9 O oP; | 

2 Grotes = a Stiver — 0,0 1 28 

6 Stivers _ a Scalin — 0 0 6 72 
20 Stivers = a Guilder — © 1 9 

2 Florins, 10 Stivers = a Rix-dollir — 0 4 6 6] 
60 Stivers = a Dry Guilder — © 5 4 4 

3 Florins, 3 Stivers = a Silver Ducattoon © 5 8 77 

6 Guilders * * Pound Flem. — o 10 6 _ 
20 Florins — a Gold De Ducat- 

toon 1 16 0 
15 Florins = a Duccattoon, 3 


ſort, called a Sove- : 
reign — xt 7 9 


— 1 


H A? M BUR G, Alena, Lis, Hin e. 


* A Tryling — — 0 0 Oo & 

2 Trylings = *a Sexling — 3 d 3 , 
* | Sexlings = _aFening — 83 ' 
2 |, 12 Fenings =" a Shilling Lub. 9 0 1 75 
F 8 Shillin mn *2 Marc — 0 1 6- - 
- Marcs g gletch-dollar— 0 3 * 
© J Marcs = © a Rix-dolliv — © 4 i ak 
, Marcs „ à Silver Ducattoon & W 's » 3 
0 139 Shilling: © = 6 113 42 


= *#'Pound Flem — 
380 HANOVERM 


% 
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EUROPE, Northern Parts. 


* 


GERMANY. 


nt At. — — 
— 


5 


HANOVER, Lunenburg, Zell, &c. 
2 wh. „„ 
* A Fening — — 2 90 7 
; Fenings =: ++ Dreyer / — o 0 0 74 
Fenings - = , a Marien — o or + 
12 Fenings _ a Groſh — 0 0 1. + 
8 Groſhen 2 Half Gulden — o 1 2 
16 Groſhen —_ a Gulden — 0 2 4 
24 Groſhen '= F*a Rix-dollir — 0 3 6 
za Groſhen = .- a Double Gulden o 4 8 
-| 4 Guldens 5 1> © 2I0Gat = pb 
SAXONY AND HOLSTEIN, 
Dreſden, Leipſie, &c. Wiſmar, Keil, Sc. 
* An Heller — 0.0 o * 
2 Hellers = .. AFening — 0 0 © 7 
6 Hellers 5... & Dreyer; — 0 0 0 + 
416 Hellers = . a Marien — oo 1 42 
12 Fenings 32 a Groſh — 1 + 
16 Groſhen 2 Gould — 0 2 4 
24 Groſhen = La Rix-dollirv — 0 3 6 
32 Groſhen = _ a Specie-dollir = 0 4 8 
4 Goulds .= Ducat — 0 9 4 
BRANDENBURG aw POMERANIA. 
Berlin, Potſdam, c. Stetin, c. 
* A Denier — — — 0 0 0 7 
Denicrs =. ., a Polchen — 0 0 o * 
138 Demers (= a Groſh — o 0. 0 37; 
3 Polchens = _ an Abraſs — 0.0. O©' 75 
20 Groſhen = La Marc — o 0 9 7x 
30 Groſhen in — 0 1 2 
go Groſhen = La Rix-dolire — © 3 6 
108 Groſhen — an Albertus — 0 4 2 
8 Florins „„ — 0 9 4 


7 


* 


— 


COLOGN, Mentz, Triers, Li 
Fader born, &c. 


A Dute 
3 Dutes 
2 Cruitzers 
8 Dutes 
3 Stivers. 
4 Plaperts 


40 Stivers 
2 Guilders . 


| 4 Guilders 


un uu nun | 


a Cruitzer 
an Albus 

a Stiver 

a Plapert 

a Copſtuck 
a Guilder 


- a Hard Dollar 
* a Ducat 


02000000090 


DOs OoOoOoOoO o 


i=) 


e e 


e, Munich, Munſier, 


EUROPE, Northern Parts. 
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: To # 
A Fening — _ =_ — 00 0 33 
2 Fenings =... a Dreyer — 0 0 0. 3 
3 Fenings =, a Groſh — 08:0 
4 Fenings ——__—_— — 0 0 o + 
2 Cruitzers , = _ a White Groſi—" © 0 0 43+ 
60 Cruitzers = a Gould — 0 2 4 
90 Cruitzers = a Rix-dollar '— o 3 6 
2 Goulds = a Hard Dollir — *'o© 4 8 
7 4 Goulds =__ a Ducat. — 9 
[3 nts - AUSTRIA: AND SWABLA. 
Fs Triefle, &c.  4ughburg, Blenheim, &c. 
= | AﬀFening — — 40:0 0 iy, 
z | 2 Fenings 8 ©: Draver — o 0,0: ,7 
275 4 Fenings =" ' a Cruitzer — 0.0 0 
* | 14 Fenings = a Groſh — 0-0 1:12, 
© | 4 Cruitzers = a Batzen — 0.'0' 1 32 
15 Batzen 2 Gould — "4; 
90 Cruitzers = ' *a Rix«dollar — 0 3 6 
2 Florins = a pFpecie-dollar— 0 4 6 
60 Batzen = A Ducat — 0 9 4 


— — . -_ - 


o— 2 


—— 


; 


mmm. 


FRANCONIA, F e at war i Dottivyen, c. 


A Feninng— — — 5 0 hd. 
0 4 Fenings = a Cruitzer — 0 17 | 
3 Cruitzers =: a Keyſer Groſh 07 gu 2 
4 Cruitzers = a Batzen — se 4: 
15 Cruitzers = an Ort Gold ; Quiz Ie: 0 
60 Cruitzers a2 Gould — 0 2 4 
90 Cruitzers = La Rix dollar — ©: 3 6 
2 Goulds 2 Hard Dollar 0 4 8 
(240 Cruitzers = -a Ducat — 9 4 
— : Ns - | | 4 2 4 
POLAND and PRUSSIA. © 
Cracow, Warſaw, * Dantzic, Koningſberg, &c. 
A Shelon — — 9 0 0 + 
3 Shelons -_ Groſh — 0: 6- 0/ 17 
5 Groſhen | = a Couſtic — 0 0 2 41 
Couſtics . — o o 7 
18 Groſhen = ., an Ort — 0 8 3 
30 Groſhen =, a Florin — 0 1 2 
90 Groſhen * =" *a Rixdolar — © 3 6 
1 
lars 22 Frederie d'Or 0 + 4 
Th 2 0 11 Vo- 


935 


BOHEMTA, SILESTA, a HUNGARY. 
Prague, Breflaw, Preſurg, 9 "I 


» n n n 1 1 8 
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þ 
; 


4 


z 
ITY 4 


N 
þ 
% wk : 
| 
ö 


4 © ASkilling — — — 0 0 0 xm} 
Is skillings = | a Dugygen — 0 3 (+ 
16 Skillings =; #a Mae — 0 0 9g 

20 Skillings =; a Rix-marc _ — 0 011 7 
124 Skilliogs - - =" a Rixort — 1 1 Xx 
1 4 Marcos = a Crown — 0.3 0% 
8 | 6 Marcs 2 Rix-dolla-r — 0 4 6 
« | 17 Marcs = | a Dueat — 0.8 3 
gn 1 ne = - a Hatt Ducat — - © 20 6 
8 * » E x | 
2 — TE, IE PO : 1 m—_— 
5 SWEDEN AD LAPLAND, 
HE © :: Stockholm, Upſal, &c. Thorn. Se. 
A * A Runſtick — — — — at. 0: 0 T% 
© | 2 Runſticks = a Stiver — o o 0 »+F 
8 Runſticks = ' a Copper Marc 0 0 1. 'F 
z Copper Marcs = _ a Silver Mare — 0 0 4 7 
k | 4 Copper Mares = a2 Copper Dollar o o 6 F 
9 Copper Marcs = a Caroline — 0 1 2 
3 Copper Dollars = "a Silver Dollar 0 1 6 7F 
3 Silver, Dollars = a Ris-dollar— 0 4 6 
| 2 Rix-dollars L — 0 9 4 
18 8 — e 
6 RUSSIA, AND MUS SO Vx. 
4 Peterſburg, Archangel, &c. Moſcow, Sc. 
A Pohuca — — 0 0 88 
| 2 Foluſcas e a Denuſca — o 0..0 5% 
a2 Denuſcas_ 22 Copec SE 0 0 33 
3 Copecs dn Altin — 0,0. 1 75 
10 Copecs 3 2 Grierene— 0 0 5 7 
25 Copper? 2 2 5 _ 0 1 
Pp 9 — „ A 20mm — 
1 206 pe — 5 A Ruble — 0 5 ; 
e 8 Rubles =, 2 Xervonitz -— © 9 © 
1 | Ek " RASIL. 


LIVONIA. Riga, Revel, Narva, &c. 


| 4. . 

A Blacken — — — OO 0 
6 Blackens = a Groſh — o o 

9 Blackens = a Vording — 0 © 

2 Grohen = a Whiten — 0 o 

6 Groſhen = A a Marc — 0 0 

30 Groſhen 2 Florin — © 2 
go Groſhen =. a Rix.dolliv — o 3 
108 Grohen an Albertus — © 4 
64 Whitens = _ a Copper-plateDollaro 5 


2 * 3. * Fr * 


o O O N 


„ed . 


8 


2 


Copenhagen, Sound, c. Bergen, Drontheim, &c. 


DENMARK, ZEALAND, AND NORWAY. 


EUROPE, Southern Parts. 


SWITZERLAND. 
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: B A8 1 L. Zurich, 225 &c, . 
4. 14 
| A Rap — — o 0 0 2 
| 3 Rapen = a Fening — 0 0 o +F 
4 Fenings Bok , Cruitzer — o 0 0 4 
12 Fenin:s = a Sol — o 0 1 x 
is Feningss = - SH Batzen — © 0 1 + 
Fenings __ a Good Batzen —> o 0 2 $ 
20 Sols = * a Livre — o 2 6 
' go Cruitzers 2 Gulden — o 2 6 
108 Cruitzers = a Rix-dolar — 4 6 
— . — rr 
25 
Sr. G A L Ls Appen ſal, Se. 
An Heller 2 — O o o 
| 2 Hellers = a Fening — o 00 + | 
4 Fenings = Aa Cruitzer — 0 0 0 + | 
12 Fe ings — — o 0 1 + 1 
4 Cruitzers = a CoarſeBatzen— o 0 2 _ * 
5 Cruitzers = a Good Batzen — © 0 2 + : 
20 Sols = *a Livre — Oo 2 6 | * 
60 Cruitzers = a Gould — 0 2 6 1 
102 Cruitzers = a2 Rix- dollar — © 4 3 4, 
ER ; || 
„ " In = 
| BE RN. Lnuterne, Neufchatel, &c 15 
„% I. 
p A Denier — — 8 I 4 
4 Deniers _= a Cruitzer — 0 © © 7 1 
3 Cruitzers „ Lo — 0 © 1 Tl | 
- I Cotes” = a Plapert — o o 1 1 1 
5 Cruitzrs 2 Gros — 0 oO 2 +3 v8 
6 Cruitzers — a Batzen — 0 0 2 14 p 
20 Sols = a Livre — o 2 0 » bw 
75 Cruitzers = a Gulden — 02 6 va 
135 Cruitzers = a Crown — o 4 6 1 | 
. = 


— 


GENE v A. Pekoy, Bonne, . 


ADenier 
2 Deniers 
12 Deniers » 


12 Deniers curren 
12 Small Sols 
20 Sols current 
10 ;Florins 
15 3Florins 


24 Floring 


= a Denier current 
— a Small Sol 
t a Sol currant — 
* Florin — 


* % Livre current — 
a Patacoon — 
a Croiſade — 
a Ducat — 


ng 


00000000090. 


oO 0 x7 
0 o x7 
oo 3 
$0 7-2 
0 47x 
24 

31 K 
5 10 F 
9 9. 


8 
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„Sou hern Parts. 


EUROPE 


s 


: Lie, Cambray, Valenciennes, &c. 
. * 6 
A Denier — 0 0 it 
12 Deniers 2 Sal — o 0 o 7 
15 Deniers 2 *a Patard ',..--: 0 ff 0 1 
15 Patards =. *@&Flette — 0 0 9 1 
20 Sols = _ a Livre Tournois o o 10 
120 Patards = 2a Florin e 0 
60 Sols aan Ecu of Ex. $350 5: 
Io. Livres „„ 8%. &Ducat — .0 9 F} 
24 Livres =, - Louis d'Or L; 00 
| — — — . — — — — 
13 | ——— 
2 Dunkirk, St. Omers, St. Quintin, Wc. 
& | [ 
| A Denier — — o Q 0 2 
< | 12 Deniers = a Sol — 0 0 © + 
2 | 1s Deniers = Ya Patard — 0 0 0 F 
= 4 15, Sols Fette — 0 0 7 1 — 
© | 20 Sols = . *aLivre Tournois © o 10 
= . 
o | 3 Livres 2 an Ecu of Ex. 9 2 6 
4 24 Livres = a Louis d'Or i 0 0 
& 24 Livres = aGuina . — +1 1 © 
3ozLivres = a Moeda — 1 7 o 


Paris, Lyons, Mar ſcilles, Sc. Bourdeaus, Bayonne, &c, 


A Denier — | — o & 0 xx 

3 Deniers = a Liard —< 00:0 + 

g 2 Liards — a Dardene — 0 0 o + 

12 Deniers „ 2 Bol — o 0 o 4 
20 Sols = a Livre Tournois o 0 10 
60 Sols = an Ecu of Ex. o 2 6 
6 Livres = an Ecu — 0 5 o 
10 Livres ==, *a Piſtole — 0 4 
(24 Livres = 2 Lois d'Or — 1 0 0 

PORTUGAL. Liſbong Oporte, &c. 

* A Re — — o o O 735 
10 Rea 2 Falf Vintin 0 0 o 5+ 
20 Rez _ a Vintin „ 0 1:56 

5 Vintins „ eien 9 6 1 

4 Teſtoons = a Cruſadeof Ex. © 2 3 
24 Vintins ' _ a New Cruſade o.2 8 + 
10 Teſtoons =. Te re a 0. $3 5 
48 Teſtoons — a Moidore — 1 7 o 

2 Teſtoons ga ſoaneſe — 116 © 


O 
HB 
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Madrid, Cadix, n Ce. New Plate. | 


A Maravedie 
2 Maravedies 


34 Maravedies 


2 Rials 
8 Rials 
To Rials 


375 Maravedies 


32 Rials 
36 Rials 


FW 


n eee 


a Rial 

a Piſtarine — 
* Piaſtre of Ex. 

a Dollar — 
*2 Ducat of Ex. 


ua Piſtole of Ex. 


a Piſtole 


a Quartil;, — * 
— 


— 


© - 0 On O © ** 


wm 


00000000 0% 
== 


LO) * 
SS 


* 
ty 
N. 


REN 
vw+ 


JS 


FHO 


Sri and CATALONIA. 


Gibraltar, Malaga, Denia, &c. 


* A Maravedie 
2 Maravedies 
4 Maravedics 
34 — 88 


15 Rials 


514 Maravedies 


60 Rials 


2048 Maravedies 


70 Rials 


IIe 


an Ochavo — 


a Quartil 
*2 Rial Velon 


* Piaſtre of Ex. 


a Piaſtre — 


*a Piſtole of Ex. 


a Piſtole of Ex. 
a Piſtole — 


00000000300 
OO 


MH KH 4 


vas * 
2 


1. 


SAO 0 


EUROPE, Southern Par . 


Barcelona. Saragoſſa, Valencia, &c. Old Plate. 


ITALY. 


yy 
— 
tt 
© 


A Maravedle — — o o 0 
16 x" ee _ a Soldo.. — 0 0 3 by 
2 Sol %s „A2 Kial Old Plate o 0 6 + 
20 Soldos —= l Libra — O 7 * 
24 Soldos = #*a Ducat — 0 8 9 
16 Soldos = a Dollar — 6 
22 Soldos 2 — 6 2 + 
21 Soldos = Duacat — Oo 5 10 4 
60 Soldos = a Piſtole — 01 9 
GENOA. Novi, St. Remo, &c. 
CORSICA. Baſtia, &c. 
A Denari — — 0 0 Ort; 
12 Denari 2 Sold — 0. 0 o 3 
4 Soldi = a Chevalet — o o 1 3X 
20 Soldi = La Lire — o o 8 + 
30 Soldi = a Teſtoon — © 1 © 78 
5 Lires = a Cruſade — © 3 7 
115 Soldi = a Pezzo of Ex.' o 4 2 
6 Teſtoons = a Genotine— © 6 2 
. 20 Lires * a Piſtole' — 0 14 4 


EUROPE, Southern Parts. — 


by 


ITALY. 


ati... Ss dt 
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PIEDMONT, -SAVOY, ann' SARDINIA, - 
Turin, Chamberry, 3 „ &c. 


. 
A Denari —— e 00 433 
3' Denari = 2 Quatrini— o 0 o 74 
12 Denari == 1801 0 4 
12 Soldi = a Florin — 0 0 0 
20 Soldi = More 1 3 
6 Florins a= -=- aScydi — 0 4 6 
7 Florins zz a Ducattoon— 0 5 3 
13 Lires 2 Piſtole — 016 3 
| 16 Lires 6 eee d'Or I ©. © 
a lan, abu, 8 = Sc, 
A Denari ; 91 0. 4 
3 Denari _ Quatetni mr o Oo 0 2 
12 Denari = - #®Soldi — © 0 & 3 
20 Soldi = Lire — 83 0 $ 3} 
115 Soldi = -* @Scudicurrent o 4, 2 +4 
117 Soldi * Scudi of Ex o 4 3 
6 Lires — a Phili 1 
22 Lires m Piſtaole— 8 16 © 
23 Lires = _a Spaniſh Piſtole 0 16 9 
5 : 
n Florence, Oc. 
A Denari — o 0 © 
4 Denari — a Quatrini — o o 0 115 
12 Denari 5 a Soldi — o © 0 ;£ 
5 Quatrini = XCracm — o o © 77 
1 Cracas = Ki Quilo — 0 O 5 
20 Soldi eee — © o ; * 
6 Lires = ü Piaſtre of E. © 4 2 
7: Lires = a Ducat —_ 0-52. = 
| 82 Lires 2 Piſtole — 0 15 6 
ROME, Civita Vecchia, Ancona, c, 
A Quatripi — — 0 0 © x} 
| 1 = a Bayoc — o © o 2 
2 julio — 0 © 6 
5 10 aloe == a Stampt Julio 0 0 3 
24 Ba = a Teſtoon — 0 1 6 
10 — 2 Crown current o cg © 
12 Julios = 4 Croun ſtampft o 6 o 
18 ulios = aChequin — © 9 © 
4 3! ulios — a Piſtole — 0 15 6 
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| [ | NAPLES.  Gaieta, Capua, oc. | 
. . . 
A Quatrini — — WW 26-0 . 
3 Quatrini = a Grain — ooo 
10 Grains =2 a Carlin — 0 0'4 * 
40 Quarrini = a Paulo — [010-5 F 
20 Grains = a Ten — o o8. 
40 Grains — a Teſtoon— 0 1 4 
100 Grains =. - a Dactof Et 374 
23 Tarins = . aPiſtole — 0 16 4 
25 Tarins = a Spaniſh Piſtole 1 16 9 
| SICILY any MALTA. Palermo, Meſſina, &c. 
A Pichila — e e 
6 Pichili 2 Grain — o © © TT 
8 Pichili = _ aPonti — 00 0 2 
10 Grains —  aCarlim — 0 0: 1 44 
- 20 Grains B — © 0 3 x} 
ſo 6 Tarins A2 Florin of E. o 1 6 . 
5 13 Tarins — << Ducatof Ex 0 3 4 
© 60 Carlins = an Ounce -— d 7 8 + 
= |; | 2 Ounces = aPiſtole — o© 15 4 
847 
bo 3 ee 
U | b ; 
- a Bologna, Ravenna, &c. 
2 A Quatrini — — 0.0.0 wh 
— 6 Quatrini — a Bayoc —  & 0:0 
2 10 Bayocs yo "ra — 0 0 6 
20 Bayocs = ire — 0 1.0 
| 3 Julios = ", a Teſtoon — o 1 6 
85 Bayocs = a Scudi of Ex. 80 4 3 
105 Bayocs = ' a Ducattoon 0 5 3 
100 Bayocs = Cron 8 0: 
31 Julics = aPiſtole — o 15 6 
VENICE, Bergham, GS. 
A Picoli — — 0 0. 0 2 
12 Picoli _ a Soldi — o 00 |x 
67 Soldi = n Gros — d 0 2 | + 
18 Soldi == & 08 — © o 6 
20 Soldi = ine — o 0 6 3 
3 Jules = aTeſtoom — 0 16 
124 Soli = aDucatcurrent 3 55 7 
24 Gros = 2 Ducat of Ex. 44 
| 27 Lires =  Chequin — 0 9 2 
TURKEY, 
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-Þ TURKEY. Morea, Candia, Cyprus, &c, 
2 | £- Ss d, 
& A Mangar — — $5 "Zo 040 ih 
* 4 Mangars — an Aſper — 0 0 4 
— 3 Aſpers —̃ — 0 „ 
2 . : F 
* 5 Aſpers wn a Beſtic — o 0 3 
© | 79 Alpers _ an Oſtic — o o 5 
20 Aſpers —— a Solota rr 
=; 80 Aſpers a Piaſtre— 0 4 © 
100 Aſpers = a Caragrouch— o 5 o© 
| 8 10 Solotas - a Xeriff \ 0.10 0 
L ; 
ARABIA. Medina, Mecca, Mocha, c. 
„ A Carret — — — a © 0 1 
5 Carrets = a Caveer — 0 0 0 43 
7 Carxrets = da Comaſhee — oo o o 2 
80 Carrets 2 a Larin — 0 010 + 
18 Comaſhees = an Abyſs — 9 14 3 
60 Comaſhees = a Piaſtre — 0 4 6 
80 Caveers — a Dollar — 0 4 6 
100 Comaſhees = a Sequin — 00 7 6. 
| 8 Larins = La Tomond — 4125 
| PERSI A., Iſaphan, Ormus, Gombroon, &c, 
A Coz — — — 0 0 o x 
4 Cox. _ a Biſti — o 0 1 x7 
ro Coz = Aa $hahee e e 
42 1 20 Coz _ a Mamouda — o 0 8 
— 25 Coz 1 — o 010, 
* 1 4 Shahees = an Abaſhee — o 1 4 
< | 5 Abaſhees = an Or — 0 6 
[| 12 Abaſbess =. a Bovello — 016 0 
| 50 Abalkiees = | M Fomond . 68 
| F ä 
— — 
SE GUZURA T. Surat, Cambay, &c. 
| A Pecka — — — 0 o O 33 
a 2 Peckas = a Pice — o 0 o ++ 
a IJ 4 Pices - — a Finam — o 0 1 + 
8 5 Pices 1 — 0 0 2 55 
| | 16 Pices — an Ana — o 0 7 x 
| 4 Anas a Rupee — 0 2 6 
2 Rupees = » an EngliſhCrowa o 5 0 
| 24 -Anas = a Pagoda — 08 9 
(1 Pagodas = a Gold Rupee — 1 15 O 
E | Bombey 


1 


8 1X. 


* Major Rennell ſays, that we m 


MocGvUL. 
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ferling, by calculating roundly at CY ; 
pounds ; and that a crore of rupees bs equal to a million ſterling, 


vw f 2 Bombay, Dabul, Se. 
|. 4. „„ 
A“ Budgrook — — 0 0 0 22 
2 Budgrooks = *aRee — © 0 o 285 
5 Rez - — 2a Pice — o o o IS 
| 4 16 Pices = aLaree — 0 © F 
20 Pices — a Quarter o © ; f 
2% Res: 2 Teraphim 0 1 4 1 
4 Quarters = aRupee — © 2 3 
4 14 Quarters = a Pagoda 58 8 0 
< + 60 Quarters = a Gold Rupee 1 15 o 
<) __ 
85 2 _ 
= A | Goa, Viſapour, Cc. 
A Re — — o O o 222 
2 Rez = A Bazaraco o © 0 xi; 
| 2, Bazaracas, = a Pecka — a O 0 ZZ 
4 20 Rez — a Vintin.—. © ©. 1 15 
4 Vintins „ ee d , 
1 Larees = a Xeraphin O 1 4 I 
| 42 Vintins 2 Tangu — 0 4 6 
4 Tangus = irn 98 5 
- $8 Tangus = 2 Gold Rupee 1 15 © 
COROMANDEL. Madraſe, Pondicherry, &. 
A Caſh — | — O0 0 © 78 
5 Caſh = a vi: — o o o 7 
2 Viz = : Ile = 00,074 
6 Pices = aPial — 0 0 2 + 
8 Pices = _aFanam — © o 3 
10 Fanams — a Rupee — 0 2 6 
2 Rupees = anEngliſhCrowno $ o 
36 Fanams == a Pagoda 2 9 
4 Pagodas 2 Gold Rupee 1 15 o 
BEN GAL. Callicut, Calcutta, &c. 
A Pice — — 0 0 0 y+ 
4 Pices = a Fainam — o © o F 
6 Pices —= aVs — 0 0 0 +3 
12 Pices „ mn, — 9 9 T 
10 Annas = aFiao — 0 1 6 + 
16 Anas =" name* o 2 6 
2 Rupees — a French Ecu 0 5 o 
2 Rupees = anEngliſhCrowmno 5 0© 
56 Anas = aPagoda — 0 8 9 


ay with eaſe reduce any large ſum in rupees to 
* rate of a lack of rupees to ten thouſand 


SIAM, 


| 
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[ SI AM. Pegu, Malacca, * Sumatra, Java, Barneys, 


| Pw L. . 4 
ori — — 6 0 or 
800 Cori — . — 0 of to 
125 Fettees = A Sataleer _ 7 7 
2 50 Fettees = +a Sooco — 3 
{ 500 Fettees = a Tutal — © 2. 6 
goo Fettees 22 Dollar — 2 4 6 
4 Soocos = nun Ecu — 9 5 © 
8 Sataleers 2 Crown — 0 5 o 
| (IEA 
C H INA. P ekin, Canton, &c, 
A Caxa — — 0 
< to Caxa — a Candareen — © 0 © 7 
— | 10 Candereens = 2 Mace — 9 o 8 
I 35 Candereens „ — 0 2 6 
a 2 Rupees = a Dollar — 0 4 6 
< | 79 Candareens = aRixdolliar —i:o 4 4 4 
7 Maces = : mm -Tou — o 5 o 
2 Rupees = a Crown — 9 0 
10 Maces 2 Tale — 96 8 
1— — — — —ä b —äP — — 
JAPAN. Fedde, Meaco, &c. 
A Piti — — 90 0 F 
20 Pitis 2 Mace — 04 
15 Maces = an Ounce Silver 0 410 1 
20 Maces = I Taic — d 6 8 
30 Maces gau Ingot — 9 8 7 
13 Ounces Silver = an Ounce Gold 0 
| 2 Ounces gold = a Japaneſe — 6 6 0 
L 2 Japaneſes = a Double — 132 12 o 
- 21 Ounces Gold 32 Cmtee — 66 3 0 
" EGYPT. Ola and New Ore, Alexandria, Sayde, &c, 
An Aſper — — 0 
© 3. Aſpers = a Medin — 0 01 7 
© | 24 Medins = an Italian Ducat o 3 4 
— J .80. Aſpers = . *a Piaſtre — 0 4 0 
e J 30 Medins A2 Dollar — 0 4 6. 
. | 96 Aſpers == aro — © 5 0 
< | 32 Menins = - a Crown — 0 5.0 
200 Aſpers = a Sultanin — 0 10 O 
70 Medins od; iS Pargo Dollar o 10 6 


BARBARY, 


aA TT” DD TT von = 
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| „ $64 
An Aſper *' — — o o oO 5 
3 Af) A Medina — o 0 1 7x 
10 Aſpers = a Rial old Plate o 0 6 +2 
2 Rials = a Double — o 1 I 2 
4 Doubles = a Dollar — © 4 6 
24 Medins == a Silver Chequin 0 3 4 
30 Medins = a Dollar — © 4 6 
180 Aſpers == u Zequin — 0 8 10 
4 15 Doubles „ OO r 
— — — — — 
— 4 
8 MO RO CC O. Santa Cruz, Meguines, * . 
< Sallee, &c. 
| A Fluce — — > o 0 © TH 
24 Fluces = aBlanquil — o 0 2 , 
4 Blanquils - —'. an Ounce, — o o 8 
7 Blancuils = an Octavo — o 12 
14 Blanquils = a Quarto — 0 2 4 
2 Quartos =... Medio — 0 4 8 
28 Blanquils =. = Dollar — 0 4 6 
54 Blanquils = a Xequin — 0 9 0 
5 Blanquils „ A Pitole — 016 9g 
| | ENGLISH. Jamaica, Barbados, &c. A 
* A Halfpenn — — 92 0 0 | 
2 rr tr Penny: . — o 0, 0 we | 
73. Pence = a Bit — o o 13 | 
oh 12 Pence = La Shilling — o o 3 EG ' 
75 Pence = a Dollar — © 4 6 | 
7 Shillings „ aCromm m | 
« | 12 Shillings = *a Pound — © 14. 3 2 
oO |= 124 Shillings 3 — 0 16 9 9 
= | a | 39 Shillings = a Guinea — 11 © q 
, 9 4341 — | "AR AA | 
NY dns] = 
= = FRENCH. S:. Domingo, Martinico, &c. | 
| I „300 „ ˙ 1 
. 2 Half Sols 2 — +0 0 o | 
73Sols = a Half Scalin 0: 2048," = 
15 Sols = a Scalin — o 0 5 4 9 
20 Sols 81 — 0 0-7. v5” | 
| 7 Livres = a Dollar — 0 4 6 = 
8 Livres => an Ecu — 0 419 * 
26 Livres = a Piſtole — 0 16 9 
32 Livres 2 a Louis d'Or £00 
y l | ENGLISH 
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ENGLISH. Nova Scotia, New England, Virginia, tec. 

„ , . 4. 

| *AP enny — — * ö 

12 Pence = Va Shilling | 

| 20 Shillings = da Pound 

: 2 Ponnds 

| | 3 Pounds 

I 4 Pounds 

| 5 Pounds 

6 Pounds 

| 7 Pounds 

| 8 Pounds 

1 9 Pounds + 

10 Pounds „ 
The Value of the Currency alters according tb the Plenty of 

Scarcity of Gold and Silver Coins that are imported. 


1 
0 © 
Oo = © 
2 O -. 


A 
; . 5 — 1 
% . 4 * —— * 720 % + — yt © 22 A F 
— % 


* 
* 


AMERICA. 
ConTINENT 


Canada, Florida, Cayenne, &ci 


A Denier 
| 12 Deniers = 
| 20 Sols = *a Livre 
4 ' | 2 Livres a | 
3 Livres 
| 4 Livres 
Is Livres 
6 Livres 
17 Livres 
1 8 Livres 
9 Livres 
| 10 Livres TORY 
| The Value of the Currency alters according to the Plenty 
| or Scarcity of Gold or Silver Coins that are imported. 
C. 


0 | 

Note. For all the Spaniſh, Portugueſe, Dutch, and Daniſh Dominions, 

either on the Continent or in the WEST IN DIES, ſee the Monies of the 
reſpective nations. | 


\ A NEW 


* 


A 


NEW CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
O F 


REMARK ABLE EvenTs, DiscovkRikEs, and INxVxENTIONS; 


ALS o, | 
The ERA, the CounTxy, and WartiNGs of Learned Men; 


The whole comprehending in one View, the Analyſis or Outlines of 
General Hiſtory, from the Creation to the preſent Time. 


Ref. Chriſt. 
4004. HE creation of the world, and Adam and Exe. 
4003 The birth of Cain, the firſt who was born of a woman 


3017 Enoch, for his piety, is tranſlated into Heaven. | 

2348 The old world is deſtroyed by a deluge, which continued 377 days. 

2247 The tower of Babel is buil: about this time by Noah's poſterity, upon which God 
miraculouſly confounds their language, and thus diſperſes them into differeat 
nations, 

About the ſame time, Noah is, with great probability, ſuppoſed to have parted from 
his rebellious offspring, and to have led a colony of ſome of the more tractable in- 
to the Eaſt, and there either he or one of his ſucceſſors to have founded the an- 
cient Chineſe monarchy. 3 

2234 The celeſtial obſervations are be gun at Baby lon, the city which firſt gave birth to learn- 
ing and the ſciences. | 

2138 Miſraimy the ſon of Ham, founds the kingdom of Egypt, which lafted 1663 years, 
down to its conqueſt by Cambyſes, in 52 56 before Chriſt, | 

2059 Ninus, the ſon of Belus, founds the kingdom of Adyria, which laſted above 1000 
years, and out of its ruins were formed the Aſſyrians of Babylon, thoſe of Nine- 
veh, and the kingdom of the Medes. 

1921 The covenant of God made with Abram, when he leaves Haran to go into Canaan, 
which begins the 430 years ſojourning. | 

1897 The cities of Sodom and Gomorrah are deſtroyed for their wickedneſs, by fire from 
Heaven. 

1256 The kingdom of Argos, in Greece, begins under Inachus. 

1322 Memnon, the Egyptian, invents the letters. 

1715 Prometheus firſt truck fire from flints. | E : | 

1635 Joſeph dies in Egypt, which concludes the book of Geneſis, containing a period of 
2369 years. 

1574 A Ax in Egypt; 1490, appointed by God firſt high-prieſt of the Iſraelites. 


1571 Moſes, brother to Aaron, born in Egypt, and adopted by Pharaoh's daughter, wha 


educates him in all the learning of the Egyptians. 

1555 Cecrops brings, a colony of Saites from Egypt into Attica, and begins the kingdom of 
Athens, in Greece. 

1546 Scamander comes from Crete into Phrygia, and begins the kingdom of Troy. 

1493 Cadmus carried the Phœniclan letters into Greece, and built the citadel of Theoes. 

1491 Moſes performs a number of miracles in Egypt, and departs from that kingdom toge- 
ther with 600,000 Iſraelites, beſides children; which completed the 430 years of 
ſojourning. They miraculouſly paſs through the Red Sea, and come to the Deſert 
of Sinai, where Moſes receives from God, and delivers to the people the Ten 

Commandments, 


' 
| 
| 


+ aa 1. 
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Commandments, and the other laws, and ſets up the tabernacle, and in it the ark 
of the c6venant. | 
x485 The firſt ſhip that appeared in Greece was broug*t from Egypt by Danaus, who ar- 
| rived at Rhodes and brought with him his fifty daughters. 

14 53 The firſt Olympic games celebrated at Olympia, in Greece. 

2452 The Pentateuch, or five firſt books of Moſes, are written in the land of Moab, where 
he died the year following, aged 120. 

1451 The Iſraelites, after ſojourning in the. Wilderneſs forty years, are led under Joſhua in. 
to the land of Canaan, where they fix themſelves, after having ſubdued the na- 
tives; and the period of the ſabbatical year commences. J 

2406 Iron is found in Greece, from the nr Spe gente of the woods. 

2298 The rape of Helen by Pari,, which, in 1193, gave riſe to the Trojan war, and fiege of 
2 by the Greeks, which continued ten years, when that city was taken and 

urnt. 

1048 David is ſole king of Iſrael. | 

2004 The Temple is ſolemnly dedicated by Solomon. 

$96 Elijah, the prophet, is tranſlated to heiven. 

894 Money firſt made of gold; and ſilver at Argos. 

369 The city of Carthage, in Africa, founded by queen Dido. 

814 The kingdom of Macedon begins. 

976 The firſt Olympiad begins | | 

753 Era of the building of Rome in Italy by Romulus, firſt king of the Romans. 

720 Samaria taken, after three years fi:ge, and the kingdom of Iſrael finiſhed, by Salmana- 
far, king of Aſſyria, who carried the ten tribes into captivicy. 

be firſteclipſe of the moon on record. 

658 Byzantium (now Conſtantinople), built by a colony of Athenians. | 

604. By order of Necho, king of Egypt, ſome Phonicians failed from the Red Sea round 
Africa, and returned by the Mediterranean ; 

Goo Thales of Miletus travels into Egypt, conſults the prieſts of Memphis, acquires the 
knowledge of geometry, aftronomy, and philoſophy returns to Greece, calculates 
eclipſes, gives general notions of the- univerſe, and maintains that one ſupreme in- 
telligence regulates all its motions. _ 

Maps, globes, and the ſigns of the Zodiac, invented by Anaximander, the ſcholar of 
Thales 


597 Jchoiakin, king of Judah, is carried away captive, by Nebuchadnezzar, to Baby- 
lon f <4 


587 The city of Jeruſalem taken, after a ſiege of 18 months. 
362 The firft comedy at Athens afted upon a moveable ſcaffold. 
559 Cyrus the firſt king of Perſia. : ; 
538 The kingdom of Babylon finiſhed ; that city being taken by Cyrus, who, in 536, 
iſſues an edi& for the return of the Jews. 
534 The firſt tragedy was acted at Athens, on a waggon, by Theſpis. 
526 Learning is greatly encouraged at Athens, and a public library firſt founded. 
315 The ſecond temple at Jeruſalem is finiſhed under Darius. ; 
509 Tarquin, the ſeventh and laſt king of the Romans, is expelled, and Rome is governed 
by two conſuls, and other republican magiſtrates, till the battle of Pharſalia, being 
a ſpace of 461 years. b 
$04 _ — and burnt by the Athenians, which gave occaſion to the Perſian invaſion 
of Greece. 
436 Aſchylus, the Greek poet, firſt gains the prize of tragedy. 
481 Xerxes the Great, king of Perſia, begins his expedition againft Greece. 
458 Exra is ſent from Babylon to Jeruſalem, with the captive Jews and the veſſels of gold 
and filver, &c. being ſeventy weeks of years, or 490 years before the cruc:fixion of 
our Saviour, . 
454 The Romans ſend to Athens for Solon's laws. | ; 
451 The Decemvirs created at Rome, and the laws of the twelve tables compiled and ra- 
tified. 
430 The hiſtory of the Old Teſtament finiſhes about this time. 
Malachi the laſt of the prophets. 
401 Retreat of 10,000 Greeks under Xenophon £ 
400 Socrates, the founder of moral philoſophy among the Greeks, believes the immortaſity 
of the foul, and a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, for which, and other ſublime 
dottrines, he is put te death by the Athenians, who ſoon after repent, and erect to 
his memory a ſtatue of braſs. 
331 Alexander the Great, king of Macedon, conquers Darius, king of Perſia, and other na- 
tions of Afia. 
323 Dies at Babylon, and his empire is divided by his generals into four kingdoms. : 
285 DionyGus, of Alexandria, began his aftronomical era oa Monday June 26, gd 


* 


284 Ptolemy Phi 22 king of 


27 ORtavius, by adecree of the ſenate, obtains the title of Augu 
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the firſt who found the exact ſolar year. to conſiſt of 365 days, 3 hourt, and 49 
minutes. OE 
pt, faploys ſeventy- two interpreters to tranflate 
the Old Teſtament into the Greek language, which is called the Septuagint. 
269. The firſt egining of filver at Rome, | I Þ | 
264 The firft Punic war begins, and continues 23 years. The chronology of the Arunde- 
lian marbles compoſed. | 


260 The Romans firſt concern themſelves in haval affairs, and defeat the Carthaginians at 


ſea. | ; | 
237 Hamilcar, the-Carthaginian, cauſes his ſon Hannibal, at nine years old, to ſwear eternal 
© _ enmity to the Romans. KZN, ha | „ 
218 The fecond Punic war begins, and continues 5) years. Hannibal paſſes the Alps, and 
deſeats the Romans in ſeveral battles, but being anfuſed by his women, does not im - 

prove his viQtories by the ſtorming of Rome. . 1 

190 The firſt Roman army enters Aſia, and from the ſpoils of Antiochus brings the Aſfatie 
luxury firſt to Rome, _ _ + | 1 5 

163 Perſeus defeated by the Romans, which ends the Macedonian kingdom. 

167 The firſt library erected at Rome, of books brought from Macedonia. 

163 The government of Judea under the Maccabees begins, and continues 126 years. 

246 Carthage, the rival of Rome, is razed to the ground by the Romans. 

135 The hiſtory of the Apocrypha ends. | 

52 Julius Cefar makes his firſt expedition into Britain. 


17 The battle of Pharſ{lia between Cæ fir and Pompey, in which the latter is defeated, 


The Alexandrian library, conſiſting of 400,000 valuable books; burnt by accident. 
45 The war of Affica, in which Cato kills himſelf, ©  - E: 
The ſolar year introduced by Cæſar. r 
44 Ceſar; the greateſt of the Koman congue tors, after having fought fifty pitched battles, 
and ſtain 1, 192, ooo men, and urned the liberties of his country, is killed in 
the ſenate- houſe, | | 
zi The battle of Actium fought, in which Mark Anthony and Cleopatra are totally de- 
feated by Octavus, nephew to 1 * Cæſar. 7 bs | 
30 Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by Octavius, upon which Anthony and Cleopatra put 
themſelves to death, and Egypt is reduced to a Roman province, | | 
| | tus Caeſar, and an abſolute 
exemption from the laws, and is properly the firſt Roman emperor. 
$ Rome at this time is fifty. miles in circumference, and contains 463,000 men fit to 
bear arms, | | 2 | 
The temple of de is ſhut by Auguſtus; as an emblem of univerſal peace, and 


JESUS CHRIST is ſuppoſed to have been born in September, or on Monday, De- 
cetnber 25. | ; | 
12 CHRIST bearing the Doctors in the temple ; and aſking them queſtions. 
29 — is baptized in the wilderneſs by John. | 
33 — is crucified on Friday, April 3, at 3 o'clock P.M. 
: His ReſurreQion on Sunday, April 5; his Aſcenſion, Turſday, May 14. 


£ 


36 St. Paul converted. | 

39 St. Matthew writes his Goſpel. 
Pontius Pilate kills himſelf. * | 3s 22 

40 The name of Chriſtians firſt given at Antioch to the followers of Chriſt. 

43 Claudius Cæſar's expedition into Britain. 5 

44 St. Mark writes his Goſpel. ] ws 

49 London js founded by the Romans; 368, ſurrounded by ditto with a wall, ſome parts of 

which are ftill obſeryable. | 
$1 Caractacus, the Britiſh king, is carried in chains to Rome. 


$2 The council of the 3 at Jeruſalem. 
55 St. Luke writes his Goſpel. 


— 


59 The emperor Nero puts his mother and brothers to death. 


Perſecutes the Druids in Britain. 


I have often thought (ſays a judicious Commentator) that it is 4 great injury to the 


Character of our Blefſed Redeemer, to repreſent this ſtory, whether in pictures or words, as if 


Chiiſt, at this tender age, went up into the ſeats of the Doctors and there diſputed with then. 


Not one word is ſaid of his diſputing by the Evangeliſt, but onl y of his hearing them and aK - 


ing them queſtions, which was a very uſual thing in theſe aſſemblies, and indeed the very e n c 
ef them. All was conducted with the urmoft modeſty and decorum.“ oy 
4. 3 Þ od 61 Boadi cia, 
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61 Bbadicia, the Britifh queen, defeats the Nemats 5 bor is conquerts foon after by Sue- 


tonius, governor of Britain. F 


62 St. Paul is ſent in bonds to Rome —urttes hit epiftles between gi and 66. 40 


63 The Acts of che Apoſtles written. ; | 
Chriſtianity is ſuppoſed to, be introduced into Britain by St, Paul, or ſome of his dir. 


ciples, about this time. #1 at W 
Rome ſet on fire, and þurned for fix days; upon which began (under Nero) the Grft per- 
4 ſecution againſt the Chriſtians. "1 oh 855 eee OE 


67 St. Peter and St. Paul put to death. . 3 b 
go Whilt the fuctious Jews are deſtroying one another with mutual fury, Tiers, the Ro- 
man | vm es Jeruſalem, which is razed to'the ground, wad the plough made 
to paſs over it. 5 | ; 8 
79 Herculaneuri overwhelmed by an eruption from Mount Veſuvius. 
23 The philoſopbers expelled Rome by Domitian. 


By Jalias Agricola, goverttor of South - Britain; to protect the civitized Britons from the 


incurſions of the Caledonians, builds à line of forts between the rivers Forth and 
Clyde; defeats the Catedonians under Ga)gacus on the Grampian hills; and firſt 
ſails round Britain; which he diſcovers to be an Iſland. IE 
96 St John the evangeliſt wrote his re vela:ion— his Gofpel in 99. 

121 The Caledonians reconquer from the Romans all the ſouthern parts of Scotland; upon 

which the emperor Adrian builds a wall between Newcaſtle and Carliſle ; but this 
' alſo proving ineffectual, Pollius Urbitus, the Roman general, about the year 144, 
repairs Agricola's forts, which he joins by a wall four yards thick, fince called 

| Antonius s wall. 

135 The ſecond Jewiſh war ends, when they vete all baniſhed Judea, 

139 Juflin writes his firſt apology for. the Chriſtians. : 

141 A number of hereſies appear about this time. x 

252 'The emperor Antoninus Pius ſtops the perſecution againſt the Chriſtians. 

217 The Septuagint ſaid to be found in a caſk. 

222 About this time the Roman empire begins to fink under its own weight. The Bar- 
barians begin their eruptions, and the Goths have annual tribute not to moleſt the 
empire. | 

260 Valerius is taken priſoner by Sapor king of Perfia, and flayed alive. 

274 Silk prſt brought from India: the manufactory ef it introduced into Europe by ſome 
monks, 551; firſt worn by the clergy in England, 1534. 

291 Two emperors, and two Cæſars, march to defend the four quarters of the empire. 

306 Conſtantine the Great begins his reign. 

308 Cardinals firſt began. | 


313 The tenth perſecution ends by an edict of Conſtantine, who favours the Chriſtians, and 


gives full liberty to their religion. 

314 Three biſhops, or fathers, are ſent from Britain to aſſiſt at the council of Arles. 

325 The firft general council at Nice, when 318 fathers attended, againſt Arius, where wat 
compoſed the famous Nicene creed, which we attribute to them. 

323 Conſtantine removes the ſeat of empire from Rome to Byzantium, which is thencefor- 
wards called Conſtantinople. 

331 ———— orders all the heathen temples to be deſtroyed, L 

363 The Roman emperor Julian, ſurnames the Apoſtate, endeavours in vaia to rebuild the 
temple of Jeruſalem, 

364 The Roman empire is divided into the eaſtern (Conſtantinople the capital) and weſtern 
(of which Rome continued to be the capital) each being now under the government 
of different emperors. 

400 Bells invented by biſhop Paulinus, of Campagnia. | 

404 The kingdom of Caledonia or Scotland revives under Fergus. 

406 The Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, ſpread into France and Spain, by a conceſſion of Ho- 
norius, emperor of the Weſt. | 

410 Rome taken and plundered by Alaric, king of the Viſi-Goths, 

412 The Vandals begin their kingdom in Spain. 

420 The kingdom of France begins upon the lower Rhine, under Pharamond. 

426 The Romans, reduced to extremities at home, withdraw their troops from Britain, and 
never return; advifing the Britons to arm in their own defence, and truſt to their 
own valour. | 


/446 The Britons now left to themſelves, are greatly harraſſed by the Scots and Pitts, upon 


which they once more malte their complaint to the Romans, but receive no aſſiſt- 
ance from that quarter. 
447 Attila (ſurnamed the Scourge of God) with his Hunt ravage the Roman empire. 
— 449 V ortigerts 


40 
47 


A' NEW Cakdablibtilar PAnrt gf 
449 Vortigern, king of ce nahe, hulke hi $tx514 ins Britain, agi the $o6e Hua 


and Pits, ge 
455 The Sitens Having repulfed the Scots afid Picks, iivite over mibre of theit tednrytiien, 
hs and begin 0 e themifelves, in Kent, under Hengiſt. | ERR 
476 The weſtern empire is finillsd, $24 Firs aftet the battle bf Phatfaſia ; ypon the Fiihs 
of which ſevetal ie ſtates ariſe in Teaty and other parts; confiſting of Sorts, 
Vaidfs, Habs, ' 44 offer barbärfads, unter & hem literature fs extinguiſhed, and 
the works of the learned are deſtroyed. 8 1 be. 
Clovis, king. of France, baptized, and Chika degins in that Kingdom. 
508 Prin e Arthur begins bis reign over the Bfltos. a | 
513 8 beſieged by VRaftanas, whoſe flert is buried By 4 fpeculum of 
8 > | oY hrs 1 
816 The computing of rixtie by ths Chritrn rn is Inttoduced by Dion Fus the monk. 
529 The code of Jaltitifah, the eaſterm empetor, ts pobrithed. | | 
557 A terrible plague all over Europe, Afia, and Aﬀtica, which conte: near 50 
ears. N ; 
581 Latin ceaſed to be ſpoken about this time ig Italy. COON Ig 
96 Auguftine the tion comes imo England with forty monks. F 
26 Hete bexius the power of the popes, by the 'conceffions of Phocay, emperor of the 
Eaſt 


612 Mahomet, a falſe prophet, flies from Mecea to Medina, in Arabia, in the 44th year ef 
is 3fe and the roth of his miniſtry, When he laid the foundation of the Saracen 
empire, and from whom the. Mahometan princes to this day claim theit deſcent. 
Ai Haberer compose their time from this Era. which in Arabic is called Hegira 

e. the Fight. ' 

637 Jeruſalem is taken by the Saracens, ot foltowers of Mahotnet. _ - 

640 Alexindtia in Egypt is taken dy dito, and the grand library there burnt by order of 
Omar, their caliph or prince. | 

653 The Saracens now extend their 9 on every ſide, and retaliate the barbarities of 
the Gochs and Vandals upon their poſterity. ” 

664. Glaſs invented in England 8 a monk. | ROI | 

685 The Britains, after a brave ſtruggle of near 1 50 years, ate totally expelled by the Saz- 
ons, and driven into Wales and Cornwall. 

713 The Satacens conquer Spain. . 

726 The controverſy about images begins, and o&cafions h,ðju infurt&ions in the eaſtern 


empire, ' ; 
748 The e of years fror the birth ef Chrift began to be ufed in hiſtory 
749 The race of Abbas became caliphs of the Saraceris, and encourage learning. 5 
The city of Bagdad upon the Tigris, is made the capital for the caliphs of the Hoare ef 
Abbas | | 


200 Charlemagne, king of France, begins the empire of Germany, afterwards called the 
weſtern empire; gives the preſent names to the days and months; endeavours to 
reſtore learning in Europe; but mankind are not yet diſpoſed for it, being ſolely 
engroſſed in military enterprizes. WS ; 

$26 Harold, king of Denmark, dethroned by his ſubjefts, for being a Chriſtian. 

$28 Egbert, king of Weffex, unites the Heptarchy, by the natne of England. 

836 The Flemings trade to Scutlaud for fiſh. _ | MED 

$38 The Scots and Pidts have a deciſive battle, in which the former prevail, and both king- 
dom are united by Kennet, which begins the ſecond period of the Scottiſh 
hiſtory. * 

$67 The 5 their ravages in England. ns 

896 Alfred the Great, after ſubduing the Daniſh invaders (agaitift whom he fought 56 batrlet 
by ſea and land), compoſes his body of laws ; divides England into counties, - 
huadreds, and tythipgs 3 erects county courts, and founts the univerfity of Oxford 
about this time. * 

91 3 The univerſity of Cambridge founded. 2 

936 The Saracen empire is divided by uſurpation into ſeven kingdoms, 

975 Pope Boniface VII. is depoſed and ban for his crimes. 

979 Coronation oaths ſaid to be firſt uſed in England. | | 

991 The Rgures in arithmetic are brought into Europe by the Saracens from Arabia. Letters 
of the alphabet were hitherto uſed. | 

6 Otho III. makes the empire of 5 clective. 
2 the firſt King of Poland. WAS Os ©» 
aper made of cotton rags was in uſe ; that of li in 1190: manufactory 
introduced into England at Dartford, 1 588. "YT | 
ig All the old ciatches are rebuilt about this time in a new manner of architecture. 
5 1015 Children 


— —— 


— — — — 


; 
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1015 Children forbidden by law to be ſold by their parents in England. 
1017 Cannte, king of Denmark, gets poſſeſſion of England. It 

1040 The Daves after ſeveral engagements with various ſucceſs, are about this time driven 
* f Sc 


out of Scotland, and never again return in a hoſtile manner. 
1041 The Saxon line reftored under Edward the Confeſſor. , 33 
1043 The Turks (a nation of adventurers from Tartary, ſerving hitherto in the 
; armies of contending princes) become formidable, and take poſſeſſion of 
| Perſia. | 
1054 Leo IX. the firſt pope e fo 


army. 
1057 Malcolm III. king of Scotland, kills the 


tyrant Macbeth at Dunfinane, and marries 
88 the prinees Margaret, ſiſter to Edgar Atheling. | 
1065 The Turks take Jeruſalem from the Saracens. e 
1066 The battle of Haſtings: fought between Harold and William, (ſurnamed the Baſtard) 
duke of Normandy, in which Harold is conquered and Qlain, after which William 
: becomes king of England. 
1070 William introduces the feudal law. 
Mufical notes invented. - 
1075 Henry IV. emperor of Germany, and the pope, quarrel about the nomination of the 
12 pou - biſhops. * Henry, in penance, walks barefooted to the pope, towards the 
end of January. h 
2076 2 of the Go firſt appointed in England. - | 
1080 mſday book began to be compiled by order of William, from a ſurvey of all the 
| eſtates in England, and finiſhed in 1086. A . 
| The Tower of London built by ditto, to curb his Engliſh ſubjects; numbers of whom 
Ry to Scotland, where they introduce the Saxon or Engliſh language, are protected 
by Malcolm, and have lands given them. | 
-2092 The Saracens in Spain, being hard prefſed 7 the Spaniards, call to their aſſiſtanct 
I HY Joſeph, king of Morocco; by which the Moors get poſſeffion of all the Saracen do- 
minions in Spain. 


* 


* 


1096 The firſt crufade to the Holy Land is begun under ſeveral Chriſtian princes, to drive 


the infidels from ſeruſalem. 


1110 Edgar Atheling, the laſt of the Saxon princes, dies in England, where he had been 


| permitted to reſide as a ſubject. 

1118 The order of the Knights Templars inſtituted to defend the ſepulchre at Jeruſalem, 

: and to protect Chriſtian ſtrangers. 

1151 The canon law collected by Gratian, a monk of Bologna. 

2163 London bridge, conſiſting of 19 ſmall arches, firſt built of ſtone. 

1164 The Teutonic order of religious knights begins in Germany. 

3172 Henry II. king of England (and firſt of the Plantagencts), takes poſſeſſion of Ireland; 
© which from that period, has been governed by an Engliſh viceroy, or lord lieu- 


tenant. - . 
3176 England is divided, by Henry, into fix circuits, and juſtice is diſpenſed by itinerzat 


jud 
1180 Glaſs ä began to be uſed in private houſes in England. 
118 The laws of England are digeſted about this time by Glanville. 
1182 Pope Alexander III. compelled the kings of England and France to hold the ſtirrups 
of his ſaddle when he mounted his horſe. _ | f 
1186 The I conjunction of the ſun and moon and all the planets in Libra, happened in 
tember. ; 
1192 The batte of Aſcalon, in Judea, in which Richard, king of England, defeats Saladine's 
army, eonſiſting of 400,000 combatants. ä : 
1194 Dient et mon Droit farſt uſed as a motto by Richard, on a victory over the French. 
1200 Chimnies were not known in England. | 
_ Surnames now begin to be uſed ; firſt among the 3 
1208 London incorporated, and obtained their firſt charter for elefting their Lord-Mayot 
and other magiſtrates, from king John. ; 
1215 Magna Charta is ſigned by king John and the barons of England. 
Court of common Pleas eſtabliſhed. a 
1227 The Tartars, a new race of heroes, under Gingis-Kan, emerge from the northern parts 
of Afaa, over-run all the Saracen empire; and in imitation of former conqueroth 
carry death and deſolation wherever they march. | 
1233 The inquifition, begun in 1204, is now truſted to the Dominicans. | ' 
The houſes of London, and other cities in England, France, and Germany, Rill 
3 thatched with ſtraw. f 3 > | 
1253 "The famous aftrenomica} tables are compoſed by Alonzo, king of Caſtile. 
1258 The Tartarz take Bagdad, which finiſhes the empire of the Saracens, by ls 
; | n : ; 12 
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3863 Acho, king of Norway, invades Scotland with 160 fail, and lands 20,000 men at the 
mouth of the Clyde, RENE. cut to pieces by Alexander III. who recoyers the 

weſtern iſles. 

1264 According to ſome writers, the commons of England were not ſummoned to parliament 
till this period. 

1269 The Hamburgh company incorporated in England. N pans <1, 

1273 The empire of the preſent Auſtrian family begins in German 

1282 —_ pus _— Wales, defeated and Killed by Edward iu who u unites thar a prini- 

ity to Englan | 

1284 Edward II. born at Carnavon, is the firſt prince of Wales. . a 

1285 Alexander III: king of Scotland, dies, and that kingdom is Aifputed b by twelve catdi= 
dates, who ſubmit their claims to the arbitration of Edward king of England: 
which lays the foundation of a long and deſolating war between both nations. 


1293 There is a regular ſucceſſion of Engliſh parliaments from this | year, . the 22d 8 
Edward I. 


1298 The preſent Turkiſh empire begins in Bithynia under Ottoman. . er 
Silver-hafted knives, ſpoons and cups, a great luxury — 


Tallow candles fo great a luxury, that fplinters of wes were uſed for nen. 11 


Wine ſold by apothecaries as a cordial.” | 
7302 The mariner's compaſs invented, or improved by Givia, of Naples. ' th 
1327 The beginning of the Swiſs cantons. 5 


2308 The popes remove to Avignon in France for 70 years. 


1920 Lincoln's Inn ſociety eſtabliſhed. | RY 

1314 The battle of Bannockburn 0 Edward II. and Robert Bruce, which \ eſtabliſhes 
the latter on the throne of Scotland. 

The cardinals ſet fire to the conclave and ſeparate. A vacancy in the and chair for. 
two years. 

1320 Gold fir coined in Ohriftendem ; 1344 ditto in England. 

1336 Two Brabant weavers ſettle at Vork, which, ſays Edward III. may prove of great. 
benefit to us and our ſubjets. - 

1337 The firſt comet whoſe courſe is deſcribed with an aſtronomical exatneſs. 

1340 Gunpowder and guns firſt invented by Swartz, a monk of Cologn ; 1346, Edward III. 
had four pieces of cannon, which contributed to gain him the battle of —_— 
1346, bombs and mortars were invented. ; 

Oil painting firſt made ufe of by John Vaneck. | IG 
Heralds college inſtituted in England, | B 

1344 The firſt creation to titles by patent uſed by Edward III. | 

1346 The battle of Durham, in which David king of Scots, is taken prifoner. © 

7549 The order of the Garter inſtituted in England by Edward III. altered in 1 857 and 
conſiſts of 26 knights. 

7352 The Turks firſt enter Europe. 

1354 The money in Scotland till now the ſame as in ds 

1356 The battle of Poitiers, in which king ys of France and his ſon are taken nee 
by Edward the Black Prinoe. 

1357 Coats firſt brought to London. 

1353 Arms of England and France firſt ria by E Edward III. | 

1362 The law pleadings in 1 800 changed from French to Engliſh, as a favour of Ed- 
ward III. to his ues 

John Wickliffe, an Edgliſhman, begins about this time to oppoſe the errors of 
= church of Rome with great acuteneſs and ſpirit. His followers are called 
llards, 

1386 A company of linen-weavers from the Netherlands eftabliſhed in London, 

Windſor caſtle built by Edward III. 

1333 The battle of Otterburn between Hotſpur and the earl of Douglas; on this is founded 
the ballad of Chevy Chace. 

1391 Cards invented in France for the king's amuſement. we 

1399 Weſtminſter Abbey rebuilt and enlarged-—Weſtminſter Hall ante. 

Order of the Bath inſtituted at the coronation of Henry IV. renewed in 172g ; 
ſiſting of 38 knights. 

1410 Guildhall, London, built. 

1411 The univerſity of St. Aadrew's in Scotland founded. 

1415 The battle of Agincourt gained over the French by Henry V. of England. 

1428 The ſiege of Orleans, the firſt blow to the Engliſh power in France. 

1430 About this time Laurantius of Harleim invented the art of printing, which he pra&iſed 
with ſeparate wooden types. Gutenburgh afterwards invented cut metal types, 
hut the 9 by Peter Schoeffer, who invented the mode op 
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Feaſting the eypes in rer Frederic Cofſellis betan ta print at Oxford, ig 1 
with Roden Wai 17 it was Willem on, who edge into England the 
art of printing w le types in 3694 


1 T Vac faunded at 5 . 
Ty ſea Ne Dort, in Holland, and « Jrawns 100,000: 
1453 Conſtantinople taken by the Turks, which ends the caſtern empire, 1823 years from 
its dedication by Conſtantine the Greats and 4206 Years from Ba — 


Rome 
1464 "The e ity of Glaſgow, i in Scotland, 15 ; 
1460 Engraving and etching in copper inxen 5 


1477 The upivęrſity f Aberdeen, in $ 
_ a 1 Kg of 175 "England Fn RY is Ufeates and killed at 
nry (rode VII. which. puts an end to the civil 


1 Nos 0 York and Lancaſter, after a conteſt of 30 years, and 
e loſs of 100,000 men. 7 * 
en Hem eſtabliſhes fiſt ry.” Yeoman of the guards, the far ing . 
1489 Ms and ſea _—_— rought. to England. by Barth. Columbus, | 
1 Sung peter F teaches the Greek. language at Oxford. 
oors, hitherto a formidable fron to the native Spaniards, are entirely ſubdu- 


ed by Ferd Ae pus WiFi to that prince on 83tain-cebditions; which 
- are u obſerve the 8 2412 * * glergy empley the ers of the 


Inquiſition, with all its torkures 4 and in 1 ngar one Million 2 Moors are 
oy from Spain to the oppoſite coaſt of Aſrica, from wWhenes bhey lp 


1492 Aubert fei ra dikcovered, — Columbus, a a Geng in the babies of Spain. 
94 Algebra brit known. in. Europe. 
1497 The Portugueſe firſt fail to the e Kalt- Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, 
South America diſcovered by gy 8 from whom it has its 3 
1499 7 Amęꝛrica ditto, fer Henry VII, PE 
7725 Maximilian divides the empire © Germany inta fax Lichen vd adds four n more 
in 1 


e ſt coined, in Eng 


130g © rdening introduced into Wy from the Netherlands, from whence vegetables 


were 1mporte hitherts. 


1513 The battle of Flowden, in which Janes IV. of $cetland is killed, with the lower of 


his nobility. 


1517 Martin Luther began the Reformation.: | 
Egypt is.conquered, by the Turks. 
b 


merica. 


1520 Henry VIII. for his writings in r of popery, receives the title af Nefcnder of the 
Faith from the Pope. 

1529 The ame of Proteſtant af ae. its riſe from the Reformed proteſting againſt the 
church of Rome, at the diet of Spires in Germany. 5 

1534 The Reformation takes place in England, under Henry Ville; | 

1537 Religious houſes diſſalved by ditto. 

1539" The ba Eggliſh, edition af che Bible nn the 1 tranſlation kniſbed 
1611. 
bout this time cannon pegen to he vſed in . 

1543 Silk ſrockings 6 firſt worn by the Erench king; rſt worn io | England by queen Eliza 
beth, 1561 ; the ſteel frame for weaving invented by the Rev, Mr. Lee, of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, 1589. \ 

Pins firſt uſed in England before w dich time <a ding uſed denen. 

3544 Good lands let in England, at one ſhilling per acres 

1545 The famous council of Trent begins, and continues 18 yoars. 

2546 Firſt law in England eſtabliſhing the intereſt of money at ten per cent. 

1549 Lords lieutenants of counties . in Eng land. 

1550 Horſe guards inſtituted in England | 

1555 The Ruſſian com ny eſtabliſhed i in England. 


1558 Queen Elizabeth begins her reign. 
1560 T The 


e Reformation in Scotland completed ohn ee 

1563 Knives firh made in Exgland. 5 ? 

1569 Royal Exchange fir 

157 The great maſſacre of Ph ts at Boris. 

1 870 The Dutch ſhake off the Sith yoke, and the republic of Holland begins. 
Fal 2 Eaſt-India company 1 e 16 . 
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1570 ——— Turkey company incorporated. 
1580 Sir Francis Drake is voyage round the. world being b the firſt Lan 


ee g. 
* Parochial regiſter firſt appointed in England. : 
1532. Pope Neem introduces the New Style in Italy; the ci of October being count: 


1583 Tae firſt brought from Virginia into England. f 
1587 Maty queen of Scots is beheaded by order of Elizabeth, after 15 years EE, 
ment. 
7583 The Spaniſh Armada deſtroped by Drake and other Engliſh admirals, wh 
Hen IV. paſſes the edict of Nantz, tolerating the Proteſtants. 
1589 Coaches firſt DE En into England; hackney act hg increaſed to 2699s in 
17 
1590 Band . inflitues ih England, / 
1591 Trinity College, Dublin, founded. | 
185 Watches act brayght. into England from. Germany. = 5 b 
2 Decimal arithmetic invented at Bruges. | 
1603 Queen Elizabeth (the laſt af the Tudors) dies, and nominates James VI. of Scotland 
(and firſt of the Stuarts) as her fucceſſor; which unites both kingdoms under the 
name of Great Byitain. 
1605 The Guopowder, plot diſcqvered at Weſtmiafter; ; being a project of the Roman cathos 
lics to blow up the king and both houſes, of parliament. 
1606 Oaths of al ce firſt adm iniſtered in England. 
1608 Galileo, of Florence, firſt diſcovers the ſatellites _— the planet Saturn, by the teleſcope 
; in juſt invented jn Folens, 1 bh 
1610 H is murdered at Paris V a prieſts 
1611 4 firſt N in England, 10 3 r 
1614 Napier, of Marcheſton, in Scotland, invents the logarithms. 
Sir Hugh Middleton brings the New River to London from Ware. 
1616 The farſt permanent ſeitlement in Virginia. | 
1619 Dr. o Harvey, an Engliſhman, diſcovers the doctrine of the circulation of thy 
b 
1620. The broad ilk manufadtatry from raw filk, introduced into England, 
1621 New England planted by the Puritans. 
1625 King James dies, and is ſucceeded by his fon, Charles I. | 
The iſland of Barbadoes, the firſt Engliſh ſettlement in the Weſt Indies is planted. 
1632 The battle of Lutzen, in which Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, and head of 
the Proteſtants in Germany, is killed. 
1635 Province of Maryland planted by lord Baltimore. 
Regular poſts eſtabliſhed. from London to Scotland, Ireland, cc. 
1640 King Charles diſobliges his Scotiſh ſubjects, on which their army, under general Leſley, 
enters England, and takes Newcaſtle, being encouraged by the mans in 


England. 
The Maſſacre in Ireland, when 40, ooo Engliſh proteſtants were killed. 
1642 Geke. _ five members, who had oppoſed his OY meaſures, whick 
ins the civil war in England. ; 
1643 Exciſe on beer, ale, &. firſt < hs by Parliament. 
1646 Epiſcopacy aboliſhed in Englan 
1649 Charles I. heheaded at Whitehall, January 30, aged 49. 
1654 Cromwellafſumes the protectorſhip. 
1655 The Engliſh, under admiral. Feng, take Jamaica from the Spaniards. 
1658 Cromwell dies, and is ſueceeded in the proteftarſhip, by bis fon Richard. 
1660 King Charles II. is reſtored by Monk, commander of the army, alter an exile of 
twelve years in France and Holland. 
Epiſcopacy reſtored in England and Scotland. ＋ 
1660 The people of Denmark, being oppreſſed by the nobles, fucrender their rene to 
Frederic III. who becomes abſolute. 
1662 The Royal Society eſtabliſhed 1 7 London, by Charles Il. 
1663 Carolina planted, in 1728, divided into two ſeparate 
1664 The . in North America, pe roman the * and ba, by 
the Engliſh... 
1665 The plague rages in London, and carries of 68,000 
1668 The — bie of London began Sept. 2. and ate the three days, i in which were de- 
ſtroyed 13,000 houſes, and 400 ſtreets. 
Tea'firk uſed in England. 
w__ The peace of Breda, which confirms to the Englich, the New — now 
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known A names of \Pennſylvania, New York, and New Jerſey.” 
o, Aix la Chapelle. 


| St James's Park planted, and made a 8 for public uſe by Chailes 1. 
3670 The Engliſh Hudſon's Bay Company incorporated. 


1572 Lewis XIV. over-runs great part of Holland, when the Dutch open their Apices, being 
determined to drown their country, and retire to their ſettlements in the Eaſt 


$ Indies, 
e Africans NR AN | * | TT os 
1678 The peace of Nimeguen. 


The habeas corp pear, and N / tA 
2680 A great comet a and from its 9 to our earth, alarmed the inhabitants 
I continued viſible fi rom Nov. 3, to March 9. 3 
William Penn, a br, 1 receives a charter for planting Pennſylvania. wad 
1683 India ſtock ſold from 360 to 500 per cent. : 
2685 Charles II. dies, aged 55, and is ſucceeded by his brother, James II. 
The duke of Monmouth, natural fon to Charles II. raiſes a rebellion, but is defeated 
at the battle of Sedgemoor, and beheaded. 
I The edict of Nantz infamouſly revoked by Lewis XIV. and the proteftants cruelly 
rage 1 
The p alace of Verſailles, near Parly finiſhed by Lewis XIV. | 
"The Revolution in Great Britain begins, Nov. 5 King James abdicates, and retires 
to France, December 3. 
282 King William and queen Mary, daughter | and fon-in-law. to James, are pcbclaimed 
ebruary 16. 
Viſcount Dundee ſtands out for James in Scotland, bu? ie killed by general Mackey, 
at the battle of Killycrankie, upon v wich the e weried with N 
misfortunes, diſperſe. ad 
The land-tax paſſed ii England. | 
The toleration act paſſed in ditto. 
Several biſhops are deprived for not alert the _ to kink nm 
1690 The battle of the Boyne; gained by William againſt James, in fraank - ated 
1691 The war in Ireland finiſhed, by the ſurrender of Limerick to William. © 
1692 The Fn ngliſh and Durch flerts; commanded by ie Ruſſel, defear'the French fleet 
La Hogue, 
1693 Bayonęts at the end of loaded muſkets firſt uſed by the French * the Confederates 
in the battle of Turin. 4 
The duchy of Hanover made the ninth electorate. 
Bank of England eftabliſhed by kin William. -. 3 on 
The firſt public lottery was drawn this year. 
. Maſſacre of Highlanders at Glencoe, by king William! 3 troops, 
694 Queen Mary dies at the age of 33, and William reigns alone. OT IL 
tamp duties inſtituted in England, n 
051 The peace of Ryſwick, 
1699 Fas ho ſettled a colony at the iſthmus of Datien, in America, and v ltd It Cale. 
onia, 
1700 Charles XII. of Sweden begins his reign. | 
King James II. dies at St Germains, in the 68th WY 11 age. 
1701 Pruſſia erected into a kingdom. | 
Society for the r of the Goſpel 1 in foreign | parts eftablitied: hy 
1702 King William dies, aged 50, and is ſucceeded by queen Ann, daughter to James I: 
who with the emperor and States General, renews the war agaifift France and Spain. 
1704 04, Gibraltar taken from the Spaniarde, by admiral Rocke. 
TE battle of Blenteim, won by the duke of Marlborough and Ane, a the 
rench. 1 
The court of Excheq uer 3 in England. © an 
1906 The treaty of U vio f England 25 Scotland, fined vas. 19%} 
Tbe battle of Ramillies won þy Marlborough and theAllies. LISHED 
2707 The firſt Britiſh parliament, | 
: 2708 M inorea taken 1 5 roa the Spaniards by general Stanhope. 
The battle of Oudenarde won by Marlborough and the allies. 
Sardinia erected into a kingdom, and given to the duke of 3 
1799 | Peter the Great, ear! of , defeats Charles KIT. af Pultowa, 3 who Ries to Tur- 


The battle of Malplaquet won by Marlborough and the allies. 
$716 Queen Anne changes the 15 ig miniſtry for others more | favourable oer intereſt of het 
| ſuppoſed * the late Pretender. The 
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4710 The cathedral church of St. Paul, London, rebuilt by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in 37 
years, at one million expence, by a duty on coals. 
The Engliſh South-Sea company be | | 
1712 Duke of Hamilton and lord Mohufi killed in a duel in Hyde-Park. | 
2913 The 2 of Utrecht, whereby Newfoundland, Nova - Scotia, New-Britain, and Hud- 
ſon's Bay, in North America, were yielded to Great Britain; Gibraltar and Mi- 
norca, in Europe, were alſo confirmed to the ſaid crown by this treaty. 
7714 Queen Anne dies, at the age of 50, and is ſucceeded by George I. 
Intereſt reduced to fave per cent. f N N 
1715 Lewi XIV. dies, and is ſucceeded by his great-grandſon, Lewis x V. 
The rebellion in Scotland begins in Sept. under the Earl of Mar, in favour of the Pre- 
tender. The action of Sheriff-muir, and the ſurrender of Preſton, both in Novem- 
ber, when the rebels diſperſe. | | 


1716 The Pretender married to the princeſs Sobieſki, grand-daughter of John Sobieſki, late 
king of Poland. 3 6 
Ap act paſſed for ſeptennial parliaments, 
1719 The Miſſiſſippi ſcheme at its height in France... FY 
Lembe's filk-throwing machine, containing 26, 58 6 wheels, erected at Derby; takes 
up one=cighth of a mile; one water wheel moves the reſt ; and in 24 hours hours, 
it works 318, 504, 960 yards of organzine-filk thread. bt 
The South-Sea ſcheme in England begun April 7, was at its height at the end of June, 
and quite ſunk about September 29. | 
1727 King George den in the 63th year of his ge; pod is dune by ie only fo, 
corge . | 


noculation firſt tried on criminals with ſucceſs. HY | I 
Ruſſia, formerly a dukedom, is now eſtabliſhed as an empire. «A, | 
1732 Kouli Khan, 1 5 the Perſian throne, conquers the Mogul empire, and returns with 

two hundred thirty-one millions ſterling. - | 
Several public-ſpirited gentlemen begin the ſettlement of Georgia, in North America. 
1736 Captain Porteous, haying ordered his ſoldiers to fire upon the populace at the execution 
_ .... , of a ſmuggler, is himſelf hanged by the mob at Edinburgh. | | 
1738 Weſtminſter-Bridge, conſiſting of fifteen arches, begun; finiſhed in 17 f, at the ex- 
pence of 339,000]. defrayed by parliament. 


1739 Letters of marque ifſued out in Britain againſt Spain, July 21, and war declared ON o- 
ber 23. res: | | | 

1743 The battle of Dettingen won by the Engliſk and allies, in favour of the queen of Hun- 
Sary. | | 

1744 War declared againft France, Commodere Anſon returns from his voyage round the 


world. 
1745 The allies loſe the battle of Fontenoy. | 
The rebellion breaks out in Scotland, and the Pretender's army defeated by the duke of 
Cumberland, at Culloden, April 16, 1746. 
2746 Britiſh Linen Company erected. | | | 
1748 The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which a reſtitution of all places taken during the war 
; was to be made on all ſides. | 27 5 
1749 The intereſt of the Britiſh funds reduced to three per cent. 
Britiſh herring fiſhery U cre 
2751 Frederick, prince of Wales, father to his preſent majeſty, died. 
Antiquarian ſociety at London incorporated. 
1752 8 ſty le introduced into Great Britain; the third of September being counted the 
ourteenth. | 4 
1753 The Britiſh muſeum erected at Montagu houſe. . . 
Society of Arts Manufactures, and Commerce, inſtituted in London. 
1755 Liſbon deſtroyed by an earthquake. 
1756 146 Engliſhmen are confined in the black hole at Calcutta, in the Eaſt Indies, by order 
of the nabob, and 123 found dead next morning, ; 
Marine ſociety eſtabliſhed at London. 
F757 Damien attempted to aſſaſſinate the French king. 
1759 General Wolfe is killed in the battle of Quebec, which is gained by the Engliſh. 
3740 King George II. dies October 25, in the 77th year of his age, and is ſucceeded by bis 
am: majeſty, who, on the azad of September 1761, married the princeſs Char- 
tte, of Mecklenburgh Strelitz. | 
Black-Friars bridge, conſiſting of nine arches, begun z finiſhed 2770, at the expence of 
152,840 J. to be diſcharged by a toll. | 
5762 War declared againſt Spain. | | 
Peter III. Emperor of Ruflia, is depoſed, impriſoned, and murdered. 1 
, g - erical 


| 
| 
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American philoſophical ſociety eſtabliſtied in Philadelphia. 
* George Auguſtus Frederic, prince of Wales, bom Auguſt 12. | 
2763 The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, France, Spain, and Portugal, co 
, nee, pm, 3 CON. 
cluded at Paris, Febryary 10, which configmed to Great Britain the extenfive pro- 
vinces of Canzda, Eaft and Wet Florida, and part of Louiſiana, in North America ; 
alſo the iſlands of Granada, St. Vincent, Dominita, fol Tokato. in the Weſt in- 


.* 
HP 
, 


A | 
x764 The parliament granted 1o0,cool. to Mr. Harriſon, for His diſcovery of the langi 
by his time- piece. "Ho 8 n 0.98 7 3 N 7 Ws 
1765 His Majeſty's royal charter paſſed for incorporating the ſocitty of artiſta. 1 
An act paſſed annexing the ſoyereignty of the iſtand of Man to the crown of Great Bri: 
tai. ITS 2 2s Oh. IL 
1766 April z t, a ſpot or macula of the fun, more than thrice the bigneſs of our earth, paſſed 


J. : 41 
1 8 


the ſun's centre. 5 | 
1768 Academy of painting eſtabliſhed in London. . f 
The Turks impriſon the Ruſſian ambaffadcr, and declare war againſt that empire. 
1771 Dr. Solander and Mr. Banks, in his majefty's ſhip the Endeavour, Heut. 8 
VI .. Nt round the world, having made ſeveral important diſcqveries in the 
th 8 s. 4 . ry 2 
1772 The king of Sweden changes the conſtitution of that kingdom. 
Th 53 marries a princeſs of Germany, grand-daughter of Thomas, late earl of 
" y ury. * > 1 85 , "m * 
The emperot of Germany, empreſs of Ruffa, and the king of Praffia, ſtrip the king of 
Poland of great part of his dominions, which they divide among themfelves, in vio- 
lation of the moſt ſolemn treaties. l PW | 
1773 Captain Phipps is ſent to explore the North Pole, but having made eighty-one degrees, 
is in danger of heing locked up by the ice, and his atterypt to diſcover a paſſage in 
that quarter proves fruitlefs. . eren ; 
The Jeſuits expelled fram the Pope's dominions, and ſuppreſſed by his bull, Aug, 25. 
The Ent Eaft India Lauf having, by conqueſt or treaty, 2 uired the +. Inf 
provinces of Bengal, Orixa, and Bahar, containing fifteen milſon ef inhabitants, 
great irregularities are committed by their ſervants abroad, upon which government 
, [enetfetes! and ſends out judges, &c. for the better adminiſtratian of juſtice: 5 
The wap between the Ruſſians and Turks proves diſgraceful to the latter, who loſe the 
iflands in the Archipelago, and by fea are every where unſucceſsful. | MOTELS 
1774 Peace is proclaimed between, the Ruffians and Turks. | 
* PheBritiſh parliament having paſſed an act, laying a duty of threepence per pound 
upon all teas imported into America; the eg eule conſidering this as a grievance, 
deny the right of a Britiſh parliament to tax them. | 7 
Deputies from the ſeveral American colonies meet at Philadelphia, as the firſt genera) 
 congceſs, Sept. 5. 55 LT 8 ack 
Pirft — 12 T Congreſs to the king, Nov. 57 ir 
1775 April 19, The firſt action happens in America between the King's troops and the pro- 
 vincjals at Lexington. | . | 
1775 May 20, Aiticles of confederation and perpetual union between the American provinces, 
June 17, A bloody action at Bunker's Hill, between the royal troops and the Ameri. 
cans. | | | I 
7776 March 17, The town of Boſton evacuated by the king's troops. : . 
An unſucceſsful attempt, in July, made by commodore Sir Peter Parker, and lieute - 
nant general Clinton, upon Charles Town, in South Carolina. | 
The Congrefs declare the American colonies free and independent ſtates, July 4. 
The Americans are driven from Long Iſland, New York, in Auguft, with great loſs, 
and great numbers of them taken priſoners ; and the city of New York is after- 
wards taken poſſeſſion of by the king's troops. = | h 
December 2.5, General Waſhington takes goo of the Heffians priſoners at Trenton. 


4 


= 


, 


©» © Torture aboliſhed in Poland. 
2777 General Howe takes poſſeſhon of Philadelphia. 2* 
Lieutcnant-general Burgoyne is obliged to ſurrender his army, at Saratoga, in Canada, 
by canvention, to the American army under the command of the generals Gates 
and Arnold, OR. 17. : 
1778 A treaty of alliance coucluded at Paris between the French king and the thirteen uni- 
ted Ametican colonies, in which their independence is acknowledged by the court of 
France, Feb. 6, | ; 
Theremains of che earl of Chatham interred at the public expence in Weſtminſter Ab- 
bey, June 9, in conſequence of a vote of parhament. n 
The carl of Carliſte, William Eden, Eſq. and Gearge Johnſtone, Efq, arrive A, 
Sx hg! | . 
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delphia, the heginning of June, as commiſſioners for reſtoring peace between Great 
Britain and America. 
1778 Philadelphia evacuated by the king's troops, June 18. X 
I be congreſs refuſe to treat with the Britiſh commiſſioners, unleſs,the independence 
of the Amerjean calonies were firſt acknowledged, or the King's fleets and armies 
withdrawn from America, 

An engagement fought off Breſt between the Engliſh fleet under the command of ad- 
miral Keppel, and the French fleet under the command of the count d'Orvilliers, 

uly 37. N | 

Doings taken by the French, Sept. 7. 

. Pondicherry ſurrenders to the arms of Great Britain, Oct. 17. 

St. Lucia taken from the French, Dec. 28. 

1779 St, Vincent's taken hy the French, June 17. 

Grenada taken by the French, July 3. 

1780 Torture in courts. of juſtice aboliſned in France. | 

The inquiſition aboliſhed in the duke of Modena's dominions. N 

Admiral Rodney takes twenty»two fail of Spaniſh ſhips, Jan, &. 7 

The ſame — alſo engages a Spaniſh fleet — 2 command of Don Juan de 
Langara, near Cape St. Vincent, and takes five ſhips of the line, one more driven 
an ſhore, and another blown up, Jan. 16. 

Three actions between admiral Rodney and the count de Guichen, in the Weſt Indies, 
in the months of April and May z but none of them deciſſ ve. | 

Charles/Town, South Carolina, ſurrenders to Sir Henry Clinton, May 4. 

9 and the whole province of Weſt Florida, ſurrender to the arms of the king 
of Spain, May 9. In | 

The pretended = SOS Aﬀeciation, to the number of 50,000, go up to the Houſe of 
n their petition for the repeal of an act paſſed in favour of the Pa- 
piſts, June 2. : 

That event followed by the moſt daring riots in the city of London and in Southwark, 
for ſeveral ſucceſſive days, in which ſome Popiſh chapels are deſtroyed, together 
with the priſons of Newgate, the King's Bench, the Fleet, ſeveral private houſes, 
&c. Theſe alarming riots are at length ſuppreſſed by the interpoſition of the mi- 
litary, and many-of the rioters tried and executed. for felony, , 

Five Engliſh Paſt Indiamen, and fifty Engliſh merchant ſhips bound for the Weſt In- 

dies, taken by the combined fleets of France and Spain, Avg, 8. | 

Earl Cornwallis obtains a ſignal victory over general Gates, near Camden, in South Ca- 
rolina, in which above 1000 American priſoners are taken, Aug. 16. 

Mr Laurens, late preſident of the congreſs, taken in an American packet, near New- 
foundland, Sept. 3. | 

- General Arnold deſerts the ſervice of the Congreſs, eſcapes to New York, and is made 
a brigadier-genetal in the royal ſervice, Sept. 24. 

Major Andre, adjutant-general to the Britiſh army, hanged as a ſpy at Tappan, in the 
province of New York, O&. 2. | 

Mr. Laurens is committed priſoner to the Tower, on a charge of high treaſon, Oct. 4. 

Dreadful hurricanes in the Weſt Indies, by which great deyaſtation is made in Jamai. 

; Cay Barbadocs, St. Lucia, Dominica. and other iſlands, Oct. 3. and 10. 

A declaration of hoſtilities publiſhegagainſt Holland, Dec. 209. | 

1781 The Dutch iſland of St. Euſtatia taken by admiral Rodney and general Vaughan, Feb. 3. 
Retaken by the French, Nov. 27. | 
Earl Cornwallis obtains a victory, but with confiderable loſs, over the Americans under 
general Green, at Guildford, in North Carolina, March 38. * 

The iſland of Tobago taken by the French, June 2. | 

A bloody engagement fought 133 an Engliſh ſquadron under the command of ad- 
miral Parker, and a Dutch ſquadron under the command of admiral Tootman, off 
the Dogger-bank, Aug- 5. 0 N 

Earl Cornwallis, with a conſiderable Britiſh army, ſurrendered priſoners of war to the 
American and French troops, under the command of General Waſhington, and 

count Rochambeau, at York+»town, in Virginia, Oct. 19. ; y 

133 Trincomale, on the iſland of Ceylon, taken by admiral Hughes, Jan. 11. 

Minorca ſurrendered to the arms of the king of Spain, Feb. 5. 

The iſland of St. Chriſtopher taken by the French, Feb. 12. 

The iſland of Nevis, in the Weſt Indies, taken by the French, Feb. 14. 

Montſerrat taken by the French, Feb. 23, | | 

The houſe of commons addreſs the king againſt any farther proſecution of offenfiye 
war on the continent of North America, March 4, and reſolve, that houſe would 
conſider all thoſe as enemies to his majeſty, and this country, who ſhould adviſe, # 
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by any means attempt, the farther proſecution of offenſive war on the continent of 
erg, America, for the purpoſe of reducing the revolted colonies to obedience by 
orce. 
1782 Admiral Rodney obtains a fignat victory over the French fleet, under the command of 
" count de Graſſe, near Dominica, in the Weſt Indies, April 12. 
Admiral Hughes, with eleven ſhips, beat off, near the iſland of Ceylon, the French ad- 
9 miral Suffrein, with twelve ti s of the line, after a levere engagement, in which 
— doch fleets loſt a great numder of men, April 13. 
"The reſolution of the houſe of commons relating to John Wilkes, eſq: and the Middle- 
ſex election, paſſed Feb. 17, 1769, reſcinded May 3. 
The bill to repeal the declaratory act of George I. relative to the legiſlation of Ireland, 
received the royal aſſent June 20. 
The French took and deſtroyed the forts and ſettlements in Hudſon's Bay, Aug. 24. 
The Spaniards defeated in their grand attack on Gibraltar, Sept. 23. 
Treaty concluded detwixt the republic of Holland and the United States of -— om 
Oct. 8. 
Proviſional artickes of peace figned-at Paris dees the Britiſh and American commif- 
FBoners, by Which the Thirteen United American colonies are acknowledged by his 
© (1) > - Britemic majeſty to be free, ſovereign, and independent ſtates, Nov. 30. 


1783. Preliminary articles of peace ——— his Britan nic majeſty, and the kings of France 
+ +» and Spain, figned at Verſailles, Ian. ao. 


The order of St. Patrick inſtituted, Feb. 8. 
Three earthquakes in Calabria vnerior and Siclly, deſtroying a great number 05 towns 
and inhabitants; Feb. 5, 7, and 28 tb. 
Armiſtice betwixt Great Britain and Holland Feb. 10. 8 
The firſt at ballon let off in Paris, by M. Montgolfier, Aug. 27. 
Ratification of the definitive treaty of peace between Great Bruin, France, Spain, and 
the United States of America, Sept. 3. 
1784 The city of London wait on the King with an addreſs of thanks for diſmiſſing the coali- 
tion miniſtry, Pri 16, 
The great ſeal - ftolen- from the Lord Chancellor's houſe in Great Ormond- ſtreet, 
March 24. 
The ratification of the — with America arrived, April 7. 
TFhe definitive treaty o between Great Britain and Holland, May 24. 
The 22 of Handel com RAE by: a grand Jubilee, at Weſtminſter Abbey, 
May 2 | 
Proclamation for a public thankſgiving) July 2. 


Mr. Lunardi afcenided'in'a baloon from the — Þ Moorfields, the firſt at- 
tempt of the kind in England, Sept. 1 


The bull feaſts aboliſhed in Spain, except hpi pious or patriotic uſes by edict, Nov. 14. 
1785 Mr Blanchard and Dr. Jefferies went from Dover to Calais in an air balloon, i in about 
two hours, Jan. 9. 
A treaty of confederacy to preſerve the indiviſibility of the Giving empire, entered 
into by the king of Pruſſia, the electors of Hanover, Saxony; Mentz, May 29. 
M. de Rofrer and M. Romain aſcended at Boulogne intending to croſs the channel; 


in twenty minutes the halloon touk fire, and the-acronauts came to the ground and 
were killed on the fpot, June 14. 


The toll Vis taken off Black-Friar's "bridge, J June 22. 


The preliminaries of peace figned between che emperor and Holland, at Paris, 
Sept. 20. 


The above powers ſitzned the definitive treaty, and a treaty of alliance between France 
and the Dutch on the 16th. Nov. 9. 


Dr. Seabury, an American miſßonary, vas conſtituted biſhop of ConneRicut by five 
+ © © nom-Jaring Scotch prelates, Nov, 
»786 The king of Sweden prohibited the uſe of torture in his e bete 
Cardinal Turlone, high inquifitor at Rome, was publicly dragged out of his carriage 
dy an incenſed multitude for his cruelty, and hung on a gibbet 50 feet high. 
Commercial treaty ſigned between England and Franee, Sept. 26. 
471000 3 per cent. ſtock transferred to the landgrave of Heſſe, for Heſſian ſoldiers loſt 
in the American war, at 30 l. a man, Nov. 21. 
Mr. Adams, the American ambaſſador, preſented Dr. White of Pennfylrania, and Dr. 
Provoſt of New York, to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, to be conſecrated biſhops for 
the United States. They were conſecrated Feb. 4. 1787. 
n Mr. 5 e. of the bouſe of Lords, in the name of all the commons of Great 
ia, 


* 
SD 


- 
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-Britain, impeached Warren Haſtings, late governor general of Bengal, of high crimes 
and miſdemeanours, May 21. | %K 
1787 The king, by letters patent, erected the province of Nova Scotia into a bilhop's ſee, and 
appointed Dr. Charles Inglis to be the biſhop, Aug. 11. | 
2788 In the early part of October, the firſt ſymptoms appeared of a ſevere diſorder, which 
afflicted our gracious ſovereign. - On the ſixth of November they were very a- 
larming, and on the thirteenth a form of prayer for his recovery was ordered by the 
privy council. 
1789 His majeſty was pronounced to be in a ſtate of convaleſcence, Feb. 17. and to be free 
from complaint, Feb. 26. 
A general thankſgiving for the king's recovery, who attended the ſervice at St. Paul's 
wich a'great proceſſion, April 23. a | | 
Revolution in France, capture of the baſtile, execution of the governor, &c. July 14. 
1790 Grand confederation in the Champ de Mars, July 14. | A f 
3791 In conſequence of ſome gentlemen meeting to commemorate the French revolution in 
Birminghatn, on the 14th of July, the mob aroſe and committed the meſt daring 
outrages for ſome days on the perſons and properties of many of the inhabitants of 
the town and neighbourhood; burning and deſtroying meeting-houſes, private 
dwellings, &c. Peace and ſecurity were at length reſtored by the interpoſition of 
the military power. | 
1792 The definitive treaty of peace was ſigned between the Britiſh and their allies, the Ni- 


zam and Mahrattas on the one part, and Tippoo Sultan on the other, March 19th 


by which he ceded one half of his territorial poſſeflions, and delivered up two of 
his ſons to Lord Cornwallis as hoſtages for the fulfilment of the treaty. 


Guſtavus III. king of Sweden, died on the 29th of March, in conſequence of being 


aſſaiſinated by Ankerſtroom. | | 
$793 Lewis XVI. after having received innumerable indignities from his people, was 
brought to the ſcaffold, Jan. 21., and had his head ſevered by the guillotine, con- 


trary to the expreſs laws of the new conſtitution, which had declared the perſon of 
the king inviolable. 


MEN 


MEN of LEARNING and GENIUS. _ 


M. B. By the Dates it inplied tht Tint wohen the tbone Writers dad; bit eoben tber Pris 
happens not to be norm, the Axe in which r — . ite by fl. The Names 
bn alk, are thoſe who bave give the eff Eagle Tranſlitiont, aeluftoe of School 
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907 OMER, the ft proſane writer and Greek poet, flouriſhed. Pe. Cowper. 
-" Hefiod, the Greek poet, ſuppoſed to live near the time of Homer. Cooke. 
884. Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver. + | 
600 eee Vs fre, einen Fawks. 
558 n, lawgiver of Athens. L 
556 Kſop, the firſt Greek fabuliſt. Croxal. 
$43 Thales, the firſt Greek aſtronomer and geographer. 
497 Pythagoras, founder of the Pythagorean plitloſ, in Gree. Rowe. 
474 Anacreon, the Greek lyric poet. Fawhes. | 
456 Aſchylus, the firſt Greek tragic poet. Petter, 


$35 Pindar, the Greek lyric poet. . | | 
417 3 Herodotus, of Greece, the firſt writer of profane hiſtory. 4 Litilebury. Be los. 
407 Ariſtophanes, the Greek comic poet, fl. I bite. | J 
Euripides, the Greek tragic poet. Modu. 
406 Sophocles, ditto. Frank/in. Putter. a 


Confucins, the Chineſe philoſopher, fl. 
00 Socrates, the founder of moral e in Greece. 
91 Thucydides, the Greek hiſtorian. Sb. Hobbes. 
361 Hippocrates, the Greek phyfician. Clifton. 
Democritus, the Greek philoſopher. 
359 Xenophon, ditto, and hiſtorian. Smith, Spelman, Alily, Fielding. 
348 Plato the Greck philoſopher, and diſciple of Socrates. 
336 Iſocrates, the Greek orator. Dimſdale. . 
332 Ariſtotle, the Greek philoſopher, and diſciple of Plato. | Hobbes. 
313 Demoſthenes, the Athenian orator, poiſoned himſelf, Leland. Francis. 
2$3 Theophraſtus, the Greek philoſopher, and Scholar of Ariſtotle. Budgel. 
285 Theocritus, the firſt Greek paſtoral poet, fl. Fawhes. 
277 Euclid, of Alexandria, in Egypt, the mathematician, fl. R. Simſor. 
270 Epicurus, founder of the Epicurean philoſophy in Greece. Digby. 
264 Xeno, founder of the ſtoic philoſophy in ditto, 
244 Callimachus, the Greek elegiac poet. 
208 Archimedes, the Greek geometrician. 
184 Plautus, the Roman comic poet. Thornton, 
159 Terence, of Carthage, the Latin comic poet. Colman. 
155 Diogenes, of Babylon, the ſtoic philoſopher. 
124 Polybius, of Greece, the Greek and Roman hiſtorian. Hampton. 
54 Lucretius, the Roman poet. Creech. 
44 Julius Cæſar, the Roman hiſtorian and commentator, killed. Duncas. 
iodorus Siculus, of Greece, the univerſal hiſtorian, fl. Booth. 
Vitruvius, the Roman architect, fl. 
43 Cicero, the Roman orator and philoſopher, put to death. Guthrie. Me!meth. 
Cornelius Nepos, the Roman biographer, fl. 0 | 
34 Salluft, the Roman hiſtorian. Gordon. Roſe. 
30 Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. 
19 Virgil, the Roman epic poet. Dryden, Pitt, Warton. 
xt Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, Roman poets: Grainger, Dart. 
8. Horace, the Roman lyric and fatiric poet. Francis. 


A. C. 
17 Livy, the Roman Hiſtorian. Hay. 
19 Ovid, the Roman elegiac poet, Garth. 5 


20 Celſus, the Roman philoſopher and phy ſician, fl. Grieve. 

25 Strabo, the Greek en N 

33 Phedrus, the Roman fabuliſt. Smart. 

45 Paterculus, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Newcome. 

62 Perfius, the Roman ſatiric poet. Brewer. 

64 Quintus Curtius, a Roman, hiſtorian of Alexander the Great, fl, Dighy. 
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64 Seneca, of Ea, the philoſopher and tragic poet, put to death. L. Eftrenge. 
65 Lucan, the Roman epic poet, ditto. Rowe. 
79 Pliny the elder, the Roman natural biſtortan. Holland. 
93 Joſephus, the Jewiſh hiſtorian, . Whifton, 
94 Epictetus, the Greek ſtoic philoſopher, fl. rs. Carter, 
95 Quintilian, the Roman orator and advocate. Guthrie. 
98 Statius, the Roman epic poet. Lewis. 
98 Lucius F of Spain, the Roman biftorian. fl. 
99 Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian. Gordon, Murphy. & 
104 Martial, of Spain, the epigrammatic poet. Hay. | 
Valerius Flaccus, the Roman epic poet. | 
116 Pliny the younger, hiſtorical letters. Melmoth, Orrery. 
117 Suetonius, the Roman hiſtorian. Hughes. | 
119 Plutarch of Greece, the biographer. 2 Langhborne. 
4 Egcnad the Ronan ſatiric poet. Dryden. | | 
140 Ptolemy, the Egyptian geographer, mathematician, and aſtronomer, fl. 
1 3 Juſt, the Roman hiftorian, fl, Turnbul. 
161 Arrian, the Roman hiſtorian and philoſopher, fl. Rooke. 
167 Juſtin, of Samaria, the oldeſt Chriſtian author after the apoſtles. 
180 Lucian, the Roman philologer. Dimſdale, Dryden, Franklin. : | 
Marcus Aur. Antoninus, Roman emperor and philoſopher. Collier, Ele hinſtans. 
193 Galen, the Greek philoſopher and phyſician. ; 
200 Diogenes Laertius, the Greek biograpner, fl. 
229 Dion Caſſius, of Greece, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. 
254 Origen, a Chriſtian father of Alexandria. 
Herodian, of Alexandria, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Hart. 
253 Cyprian, of Carthage, ſuffered martyrdom. Marflal. 
273 Longinus, the Greek orator, put to death by Aurelian. Smith, 
320 Lactantius, a father of the church, fl. 
336 Arius, a prieſt of Alexandria, founder of the ſect of Arians, 
342 Euſebius, the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian and chronologer. Hanmer. 
379 Baſil, biſhop of Cæſorea. 
389 Gregory Nazianzen, biſhop of Conſtantinople. 
397 Ambroſe, biſhop of Milan. 
415 Macrobius, the Roman grammarian. 
423 Eutropius, the Roman hiſterian, : 
$24 Boetius, the Roman poet and Platonic philoſopher. Bellamy, Preſton. Redpath, 
529 Procopius, of Cæſarea, the Roman hiſtorian. Holcroft. 
ere ends the illuſtrious liſt of ancient, or, as they are ſtyled, Claſhe authors, for wham 
mankind are indebted to Greece and Rome, thoſe two great theatres of human glory ; but it 
will ever be regretred, that a ſmall pert only of their writings have come to our hands, This 
was owing to the barbarous policy of thoſe fierce illiterate pagans, who, in the fifth century, 
ſubverted the Roman empire, and in which practices they were joined ſoon after by the Sara- 
cens, or followers cf Mahomet. Conſtantinople alone had eſcaped the ravages of the Barba- 
rians; and to the few literati who ſheltered themſelves within its walls, is chiefly owing the 
preſervation of thoſe valuable remains of antiquity. To learning, civility, and refinement, 
lucceeded worſe than Gothic ignarance—the ſuperſtition and buffoonery of the church of 
Rome; Europe therefore produces few names werthy of record during the ſpace of a thou- 
ſand ycars; a period which hiſtorians, with great propriety, denominate the dark or Gothic 
ages. 

The inventivn of printing contributed to the revival of learning in the ſixteenth century, 
from which memorable æra a race of men have ſprung up in a new ſoil, France, Germany, 
and Britain; Who, if they do not exceed, at leaſt equal the greateſt geniuſes of antiquity. 
Of theſe our own countrymen have the reputation of the firſt rank with whoſe names we 
ſhall finiſh our liſt, 


A. C. 
753 Bede, a prieſt of Northumberland; hiftory of the Saxons, Scots, Rc. 
901 King Alfred ; hiſtory, philoſophy, and poetry. 
1259 Matthew Paris, monk of St. Alban's ; hiſtory of England. 
1292 Roger Baron, Somerſetſhipe ; natural philoſophy. 
1308 John Fordun, a prieſt of Merns-ſhire, Hiſtory of Scotland. 
1403 Geoffry Chaucer, London; the further of Engliſh poetry. 
1402 johry Gower, Wales; the poet. 
1535 Sir Thomas More, London; hiſtory, politics, divinity. 
« 72 ohn Na London; lives and antiquities. 6 
oger Aſcham, Yorkſhire ; philology and polite literature. 
| 3 3 Paule a p 1572 R 1 
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1512 Reverend John Knox, the Scotch reformer ; hiſtory of the church of Scotland. 
1582 George Buchanan, Dumbartonſhite;z Hiſtory of Scotland, Pſalms of David, p- 
: litics, _ Weep . ; x4 | 
1598 Edmund Spenſer, London; Fai geen, and other poems. | 
1 * — and Fletcher; 53 — ; es, +. + © | 
1616 William Shakſpeare, Stratford; 42 tragedies and comedies, | 0 
1622 John Napier, of Marcheſton, Scotland ; diſcoverer of logarithms. 
1623 William Camden, London; hiſtory and antiquities. | | 
1626 Lord Chancellor Bacon, London; natural philoſophy and literature in general, 
7034 Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, Norfolk; laws of England. 
1638 Ben Johnſon, Londen; 53 dramatic pieces. ; 
1641 Sir Henry Spelman, Norfolk; laws and antiquities. * \ 
1654 John Selden, Suſſex ; antiquitiesand laws. 
1657 Dr. William Harvey, Kent; diſcovered the eirculation of the blood. 
1667 Abraham Cowley, London; miſcellaneous poetry. 
1674 John Milton, London; Paradiſe Loſt, Regained, and various other pieces i 
verſe and proſe. | 3 
Hyde, earl of Clarendon, Wiltſhire ; Hiſtory of the Civil Wars in England. 
1675 James Gregory, Aberdeen; mathematics, geometry, and optics. 
I677. Reverend Dr. Iſaac Barrow, London ; natural philoſophy, mathematics, and 
ſermons. 3 * | 
1680 Samuel Butler, Worceſterſhire ; Hudibras, a burleſque poem. 
1685 Thomas Otway, London; 10 tragedies and comedies,” with other poems. 
2687 Edmund Waller, Bucks; poems, fpeeches, letters, &c. | | 
1688 Dr, Ralph Cudworth, Somerſetſhire ; intellectual Syſtem, 
1689 Dr. Thomas Sydenham, Dorſetſhire; Hiſtory of Phyſic. 
1690 Nathaniel Lee, London; 11 tragedies. | * 
Robert Barclay, Edinburgh ; Apology for the Quakers. | 
1691 Honor rable Robert Boyle; natural and experimental philoſophy and theology. 
Sir George M'Kenzie, Dundee; Antiquities and laws of Scotland, 
x694 John Tillotſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Halifax; 254 ſermons. 
1697 Bir William Temple, London; politics, and polite literature. 
1701 John Dryden, Northamptonſhire ; 29 tragedies and comedies, ſatiric poems, Virg 
1704 Jenn Locke, Somerſetſhice ; philoſophy, government, and theology. | 
1705 John Ray, Eſſex ; botany, natural philoſophy, and divinity. 
1707 George Farquhar, Londonderry ; cight comedies, 
1713 Ant, Aſh. Cooper, carl of Shaftſbury ; charaQeriſtics, ; 
1714 Gilbert Burnet, Edinburgh, biſhop of Saliſbury ; hiſtory, biography, divinity, &c. 
1718 Nicholas Rowe, Devonſhire ; ſeven tragedies, tranſlation of Lucan's Pharſalia. 


1719 Rev. John Flamſtead, Derbyſhire ; mathematics, and aſtronomy. 


' Joſeph Addiſon, Wiltſhire ; Spectator, Guardian, poems, politics. 
„John Keil, Edinburgh; mathematics and aſtronomy. 
1721 Matthew Prior, London ; poems and politics, | 
2724 William Wollaſton, Staffordſbire ; Rel gion of Nature delineated. 
T727 Sir Iſaac Newton, Lincolnſhire; mathematics, geometry, aſtronomy, optics. 
2729 Rev. Dr. Samuel Clarke, Norwich; mathematics, divinity, &c. 
Sir Richard Steele, Dublin; four comedies, papers in Tatler, &c. 
William Congreve, Staffordſhire ; ſeven dramatic pieces, 
1732 * Gay, Exeter ; poems, fables, and eleven dramatic pieces. 
1734 Dr. ſohn Arbuthnot ; Mearns-ſhire, medicine, coins, politics. 
2742 Dr. Edmund Halley ; natural pan ih aſtronomy, navigation. | 
Dr. Richard Bentley, Yorkſhire; claſſical learning, criticiſm. 
1744 Alexander Pope, London; poems, letters, tranſlation of Homer. 
2746 Reverend Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dubl'n ; poems, politics and letters. 
1745 Colin M. Laurin, Argyleſhire ; algebra, view of Newton's philoſophy. 
1748 James Tbomem-Roxburghſhire ; Seaſons, and other poems, five tragedies. 
1748 eee Dr. Iſaas Watts, Southampton; logic, philoſophy, pſalms, hymns, 
ſermons, &c. x 
Dr. Francis Hutcheſon, Airſhire ; ſyſtem of moral philoſophy. 
1750, Reverend Dr. Conyers Middleton, Yorkfhire ; Life of Cicero, &c. 
Andrew Baxter, Old Aberdeen; metaphyſics, and natural philoſophy. _ 
17 Henry st. John, lord Bolingbroke, Surty ; philoſophy, metaphyſics, and politics. 
Dr. Alexander Monro, Edinburgh; anatomy of the human body. 
Ja Dr. Richard Mead, London; on poiſons, plague, ſmall-pox, medicine, precepts 
Henry Fielding, Somerſetſhire; Tom Jones, Joſeph Andrews, &c. a 


1757 Colley Cibber, London; 25 tragedies and comedies, 
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4761 Thomas Sherlock, biſhop of London; 69 ſermons, &c, 
Benjamin Hoadley, biſhop of Wincheſter ; ſermons and controverſy, 
Samuel Richardſon, London; Grandiſon, Clarifla, Pamela. 
Reverend Dr. John Leland, Lancaſhire; Anſwer to Deiſtical Writers. 
1765 Reverend Dr. Edward i oung; Night Thoughts, and other poems, 3 tragedies. 
Robert Simſon, Glaſgow ; conic ſections, Euclid, Apollonius. LORE 
1768 Reverend Lawrence Sterne; 45 ſcrmons, Sentimental Journey, Triſtram Shandy, 
1769 Robert Smith, Lincolnſhire ; harmonics and o tics, 
1770 Reverend Dr. Jortin ; Liſe of Eraſmus, Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and ſermons. 
Dr. Mark Akenſide, Newcaſtle upon Tyne; poems. f 
Dr. Tobias Smollett, Dumbartonſhire ; Hiſtory of England, novels, tranſlations, 
1551 Thomas Gray, Profeſſor of Modern Hiltory, Cambridge; pocms. 
1773 Philip Dormer Stanh»pe, carl of Cheſterfield ; letters. 
George Lord Lyttleton, Worceſterſhire ; H ſtory of England. 
1774 Oliver Goldſmith; poems, effay+, and other pieces. | 
Zachary Pearce, biſhop of Rocheſter; Annotations on the New Teſtament, &c, 
1775 Dr. john Hawkſworth ; eſſays. 
1776 David Hume, Merſe; Hiſtory of Eugland, and eſſays. 
James Ferguſan, Aberdeenſhire ; aſtronomy. 
777 Samuel Foote, Cornwall; plays. | 
1779 Pavid Garrick, Hereford : plays, &c. LED 
William Warburton, biſhop of Gleuceſter; Divine Legation of Moſes, and 
various others works. | 
1780 Sir William Blackſtone, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, London; Cum. 
mentaries on the Laws of England. ; 
Dr. John Fotherg Il, Yorkſhire ; ph. loſophy and medicine, 
James Harris; Hermes, Philol»gical Inquiries, aud Phil»ſophical Arrangements. 
1782 Thomas Newton, biſhop of Eriſtol, Litchfield ; diſcourſes on the Propheſies, 
and other works. 
$'r John Pringle, B-xt. Roxboroughſt ire; Diſcaſes of the Army. | 
Henry Home, lord” Kaimes, Scotland; Elements of Criticiſm, Sketches of the 
Hiſtory of man. 
1783 Dr. William Hunter, Lanerkſhire ; anatomy 
Dr. Benjamin Kenvicott, Devonſhire ; Hebrew Bible, Diſſertations, &c, 
784 Dr. Samuel Johnſon, Litchficld ; Euglſh Dictiouary, biography, eſſays, poetry, 
Died Dec. 13, aged 2171. | 
1785 William Whitehead, poet-laureat ; poems and plays. 
Rev. Richard Burn, LL. D. author of the Juſtice of Peace, Ecclef. Law, &. 
died Nov. 20. / / | | 
Richard Glover, eſq. Leonidas, Medea, &c. died Nov. 25. 
1786 Jonas Hanway, eſq. Travels, miſcellanies, died Sept 5. aged 74, . 
1787 Dr. Robt. Lowth, biſhop of London; criticiſm, divinity, grammar, died Nov. 9. 
E Jenyns, eſq. Internal Evidence of the Chriſtiau Religion, and other pieces 
ied Dec. 18. 
2783 3 Stuart, eſq. celebrated by the name of Athenian Stuart; died Feb. 1. 
homas Gainſborough, eſq. the celebrated painter, died Avg. 2. 
has E Nee eſq · Engliſh, Dictionary, works on education, elocution, &c. 
died Aug. 14. 
1739 Wm. Julius Mickle, eſq. Cumberland ; tranſlator of the Luſiad, died OR. 25. 
37,0 Dr. Will. Cullen, Scotland; Practice of Phyſic, Materia Medica, &c. died Feb. 6. 
Benjamin Franklin, eſq Boſton, New England; Electricity, Natural thiloſophy, 
miſcellanies, died April 17. | 
Dr. Adam Smith, Scotland; Moral Sentiments, Inquiry into the Wealth of Na- 
tions, died April 17. | 
ve, Howard, eſq. Middlefex ; Account of Priſons and Lazarettos, &c. 
Thomas. Warton, B. D. poct laurcat; Hiſtory of Et oglith Poetry, poems, 
ied April 21. * ' d 
1791 Rev Dr Richard Frice, Glamorganſhire ; on Morals, Providence, Civil Liberty, 
Annuities, Reverſionary Fayments, Ser.r ons, &c. died Feb. 19, aged 68. 
Dr. Thomas Blacklock, Annandale; Poems, Conſolationsfrom natural aud revealed 
Religion, died July, aged 70. 
- 1792 Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Devonſhire; Preſident of the Royal Accadamy of Painting; 
Difcourſes on Painting delivered before the Accademy, died Feb. 23, aged G8. | 
{793 Rev. Dr. William Robertſon, Principal of the Univerſity of Edinburgh, and 
Hiſtoriographer to his majeity for Scotland; Hiſtroy of Scotland, of the Reign 
of Charles V. Hiſtory of America, and Hiſtorical Diſquiſition concerning India, 
dicd Jung 11, aged 72. 4 Q 


FINIS 


